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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1955 


UnireD SratTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room R-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Hill, Chavez, Stennis, Hayden, Thye, Dworshak, 
and Potter. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR; 
ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER SECRETARY; J. ERNEST WILKINS, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS; 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Hitu. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We happen to have with us this morning, gentlemen, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell. He has with him, Under Secretary Arthur Larson; 
Mr. Wilkins, Assistant Secretary for International Labor Affairs; 
James E. Dodson, Administrative Assistant Secretary, and Mr. 
Hudson, Assistant Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

The budget estimates for the Department of Labor amount to a 
‘total of $470,116,000, not including the annual indefinite appropria- 
tion for the employees’ compensation fund estimated to require 
$44,700,000 in the coming vear. 

The House allowed $417,792,000, a reduction of $52,323,100, or 
11.12 percent, under the estimate. Of the reduction, $50 million was 
made in two accounts, $30 million in ‘unemployment compensation 
for veterans” and $20 million in ‘unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees.”’ It seems though that the Congress is obligated 
in view of the authorizing statutes to provide whatever funds are 
required to pay these benefits to the returning unemployed veteran 
and to the unemployed Federal employee. 

And of the total estimate for $470,116,000 for the Department, 
there is budgeted for grants, subsidies and contributions $439,701,179, 
or 93.53 percent of the total request, which embraces grants to States 
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— 


for unemployment compensation and employment service administra- 
tion, unemployment compensation for veterans and unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees. I shall insert the table showing 
the combined obligations by objects for the Department. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Obligations by objects 


[Excludes transfers from War Claims, reimbursements, and adjustments relating to advances between years] 


Obligations authorized by 
appropriation 








1955 1956 

Total number of permanent positions__-- : : : 1 4, 533 | 1 4,995 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions igo ceed ee peers 206 164 
Average number of all employees ee 2 4, 622 4, 909 
Number of employees at end of year-_-- ede epee 6 : 4,778 4, 804 
01 Personal services. - -- $24, 003, 873 $25, 633, 426 
02 Travel ‘ 1, 581, 757 | 1, 785, 449 
03 Transportation of things 68, 000 | 78, 794 
04 Communication services 627, 095 631, 001 
05 Rents and utility services en 95, 368 115, 061 
06 Printing and reproduction 385, 840 423, 167 
07 Other contractual services ode ethaud iivcadcagubeksbimeits 792, 689 1, 359, 206 
08 Supplies and materials-- - . x ; 225, 565 253, 777 
09 Equipment.-.__- siead : pees miastoat 51, 760 82, 720 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.-.-- soe Fe eee 364, 928, 343 439, 701, 179 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; dda Se ie ie 900 | 900 
15 Taxes and assessments-. aun 43, 810 51, 320 

 cinudvtcnidekaghcepadnhhcisnaWescubuhiaee tte heeen at sabi atigikcal 2 392, 805,000 | 3470, 116,000 


1 Includes 124 positions for the District of Columbia Employment Service Center paid from the grants to 
States appropriation. : 
2 Excludes $43,600,000 estimate for employees’ compensation claims and expenses (indefinite appropria- 


tion). 
3 Excludes $44,700,000 estimate for employees’ compensation claims and expenses (indefinite appropria- 


tion). 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Secretary, we would be very happy to have you 
proceed in your own way and make any statement you see fit with 
reference to this appropriation bill and any particular items, any 
suggestions you may have to make. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary Mircuetu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like 
to place in the record a prepared statement which I understand is 
the pleasure of the committee—and mine, too—that I not read. 

I would like to, if I may, capsule some of the more important 
points in this statement. 

Senator Hitu. We would be happy to have the statement appear 
in full in the record, Mr. Secretary, and you can make any additional 
statement or comments you see fit. 

Secretary Mircuety. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


OBJECTIVES OF} THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The act creating the Department of Labor provides ‘‘The purpose of the De- 
partment of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 
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In furthering these general objectives, the programs and policies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor are designed: 

1. To aid, through an effective Federal-State employment service system, in 
getting the best possible job for the worker, and the best possible worker for the 
job; and, when suitable jobs are not to be had, to insure the availability of a system 
that provides adequate unemployment compensation with dignity and despatch. 

2. To help employees, employers, and the States in making work practices 
and work places safe and healthy; and, when injury or illness do occur, to aid in 
the provision of workmen’s compensation which will not only prevent hardship to 
the injured worker and his family, but whenever possible restore him to health 
and useful employment. 

3. To provide a framework within which employers and employees can conduct 
their affairs and fairly work out their differences with a minimum of Government 
intervention; but where practices exist that offend American standards of decent 
wages or hours or working conditions, to blot out these substandard conditions by 
vigorous enforcement of labor standards legislation. 

4. To sponsor training programs and vocational guidance which bring out the 
best potentialities in individuals of all ages, and which will produce a body of 
skilled and versatile workers to meet the needs of our expanding economy and of 
national defense; and to anticipate the demands of a possible mobilization period 
by manpower planning that, within our traditions of freedom and protection of 
labor standards, will effectively safeguard the national security. 

5. To supply the factual information needed to develop sound judgments and 
policies on employment, unemployment productivity, wages, hours of work, 
working conditions, labor relations, work injuries, prices, cost of living, and the 
like; and to undertake, assist and stimulate economic and social research which 
promises new knowledge to aid in furthering the well-being of working people. 

3. To make provision for the particular needs and opportunities of individuals 
in special circumstances, such as: Older workers, whose ability to contribute to 
the economy must be better understood; women, whose skills are vital to the 
Nation’s labor force; young workers, who require both added protection from 
damaging work surroundings and also special guidance and training; handicapped 
workers, whose capabilities, properly analyzed and developed, can be a valuable 
resource to themselves and to the country; minority groups, who possess great 
untapped resources of talent and strength that must not be wasted through dis- 
criminatory rules, attitudes or practices; and veterans, who, through special 
placement efforts and guarding of reemployment rights, may be assisted to regain 
their competitive position in the labor market without undergoing a penalty 
because of the interruption of their careers by military service. 

7. To promote public and private programs which, as a means of improving 
international harmony, will help the workers of this country and other countries 
to a better understanding of each other’s attitudes, aspirations, and institutions. 


(ener ee 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The appropriation being requested by the Department of Labor is for the pur- 
pose of carrying out programs developed as a result of public law which have as 
their objective the conservation, protection and development of our human re- 
sources, the wage earners of the Nation and their families. You are aware of these 
programs which have been in existence for years: employment service, including 
the veterans’ service; apprenticeship training; unemployment insurance, including 
such insurance for veterans; workmen’s compensation for Federal employees; re- 
employment services to veterans; labor standards; minimum wage and overtime; 
international labor; services for women wage earners. These are the major pro- 
cram areas. 

Because of the growth in our population and increased workload and the general 
desire to provide more adequately for our wage earners, relatively small increases 
are being requested to provide expanded and more adequate programs. 

Programs for which increases are requested include: Employment service and 
unemployment insurance (grants to States) ; unemployment insurance for veterans 
and Federal employees; employment and unemployment statistics; Federal em- 
ployees’ compensation; workmen’s compensation standards; veterans’ reemploy- 
ment rights; apprenticeship training; and minimum wage and overtime. 

New programs for which funds are requested: developing a program which will 
point the way to increasing jobs for older workers through eliminating discrimina- 
tion against employment of this age group; developing manpower mobilization and 
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civil-defense plans and programs as requested by the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

This budget request does not provide for new or expanded programs to carry 
out legislation which the Congress may pass this year such as those relating to 
Federal fair labor standards, industrial safety, and those relating to Federal 
employees’ compensation. 

The amounts requested for current programs might have been greater had 
careful attention not been given to improving the management and administration 
of the Department’s programs. 

Shortly after I took office, I initiated a project to evaluate the Department’s 
program and organization. This evaluation was done by the staff and a group 
of outside consultants. The evaluation resulted in clarifying objectives providing 
new program emphasis and strengthening departmental administration, super- 
vision and direction. 

WHERE THE DOLLARS‘GO 


The total amount of the estimate for 1956 is $514,816,000 and is allocated as 
follows: 


Percent 

Federal employee compensation benefit payments____.------ 4 hep as oe 9 
Unemployment compensation benefit payments to veterans_____.....----- 29 
Unemployment compensation benefit payments to Federal workers - - - ----- 7 
Grants to State employment security agencies._....--------------------- 49 
POGGth) DIOee tr MON ook cn eas eee am ne po acn names ease eae estes 6 
TOR ea a ste a eae Shae ee ee Saeed 100 


You can see that the first 3 items amounting to 45 percent of the total dollars 
are not subject to administrative control, but are for benefit payments, and that 
49 percent is paid out to the States for administering the employment security 
program. That leaves only 6 percent of the total under Federal administrative 
control. 

MANPOWER MOBILIZATION AND THE OLDER WORKER 


I am requesting a new appropriation of $473,000 for the Office of the Secretary. 
This is to enable the Department to carry out delegated responsibilities from the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Federal Civil Defense Administration and to 
initiate a project directed toward eliminating employment problems of the older 
worker. 

It is only of recent date that the continental United States has been in any real 
danger of physical attack. The long-range bomber and the atom bomb are 
responsible for this change. 

The United States must deter any prospective aggressor by being able to 
effectively retaliate. This means that skilled, scientific and engineering man- 
power must be developed to conceive, design, and produce effective weapons and 
to generally keep United States defense capability up to date. 

In case of full mobilization or attack on the United States, realistic, practical 
manpower mobilization plans must be ready to provide the manpower for the 
rehabilitation of living facilities, and of plant and equipment, and for the produc- 
tion of military and civilian goods and services. 

In addition to the Department of Labor’s statutory responsibility in the man- 
power field, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization has delegated to 
the Secretary of Labor responsibility for manpower mobilization planning. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator has delegated responsibility to the Secretary 
for planning manpower programs to meet the civil-defense emergency and for 
programs to maintain income of the unemployed and those injured in line of 
civil-defense duty. 

An extremely vexing and important problem is the failure of employment 
practices to adjust to profound population changes. Since 1900, the total 
population has doubled, but the number of people in the age bracket of 65 and 
over has quadrupled and those in the 45 to 64 group tripled. Life expectancy 
has increased while work-life expectancy has decreased. About 33 million people 
are in the 45 and over population. Population trends will aggravate this problem 
and will result in a declining rate of labor force participation by these age groups. 
The Department is deeply concerned about this problem and believes that a 
long-range employer educational program is necessary to bring about a funda- 
mental change in attitude concerning the worker of 45 and over. The specific 


explanation of the need for these programs and the Department’s proposal for | 


carrying them out will be explained when you take up this particular item. 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The wide variety of legal activities of the Office of the Solicitor continues to be 
carried on efficiently and effectively. 

The increase here of $50,000 is related to: (1) the employment security pro- 
gram, because of new legislation in this field; (2) the wage-determination program, 
particularly in the coordination of enforcement of the labor standards provisions 
of the various statutes relating to Federal construction, and the improvement of 
wage data evidence on which the wage determinations themselves are based; 
and (3) the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board program for which the 
Solicitor’s Office renders legal services and assistance in the preparation of Board 
decisions, 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


I depend on the Bureau of Labor Standards to serve as a clearinghouse and 
center of information on labor legislation and to give technical guidance and 
assistance to the State labor departments. The increase of $125,000 will 
provide a program for improvement of workmen’s compensation standards, 
expand the safety activities, and accelerate the program for employment of the 
physically handicapped. I think I should mention here that the physically 
handicapped program is administered by a President’s committee. The Depart- 
ment furnishes housekeeping services for the program. 

Last year Congress approved $50,000 for a project to begin a program for 
eliminating some of the detrimental aspects of employment of domestic migrant 
labor. I am glad to report to you that through the President a committee has 
been appointed made up of the Secretaries ot Agriculture, Interior, Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Administrator of the Housing and 
Hlome Finance Agency. They have met, working committees have been ap- 
pointed, and the program is moving forward. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


This Bureau administers the reemployment laws, carrying out the obligation 
of the Federal Government to provide job protection for those interrupting 
civilian pursuits to serve in the armed services. It serves ex-servicemen, re- 
servists performing training duty, persons rejected for military service, employers, 
and labor organizations. 

I am requesting an increase of $92,000 to enable the Bureau to keep abreast 

of a growing workload and reduce its backlog to a manageable level. 
Figures which the Bureau will present in more detail will show that the workload 
has increased 62 percent since 1952 without any increase in staff. There have 
been developed various techniques to facilitate the handling of the cases, but 
it is believed we have reached the point where additional staff is the only way 
to get operations on a current basis. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The apprentice training program has contributed to improvement of the skill 
and versatility of thousands of workers. As our economy continues to expand 
and with the rapid application of automatie processes, there is a demand not 
only for more skilled workers, but for expansion of skills of the present force to 
meet technological advances. The additional $100,000 requested will enable 
the Bureau, which is the operating organizational unit of the Department in 
the field of training, to increase its effectiveness in providing information, stimu- 
lation, and technical assistance to labor and management in the training of 
workers to higher skills. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The $2 billion paid to unemployed workers by the Federal-State employment 
security system in calendar year 1954 and the 14.2 million placements made by 
the employment service were an important stabilizing force in cushioning the 
recent economic downturn and in enabling the economy to make a rapid recovery. 

The principal role of the Bureau of Employment Security is to provide leader- 
ship and technical assistance to the State employment security agencies. The 
increase of $307,500 for this Bureau relates primarily to the new responsibilities 
growing out of the legislation enacted by the last Congress to which I have 
referred, and to the need for more current and detailed information on employ- 
ment and unemployment. 
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VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


It is proposed to keep the Veterans’ Employment Service in 1956 at its 1955 
level of operations. However, the problems with which it must deal are increas- 
ing. Forexample, as of November 30, 1954, there were 21,205,000 living veterans, 
of whom 3,315,000 had had service since the start of the activities in Korea. The 
recently announced reductions in the Armed Forces will increase these numbers. 
The problems of integrating these veterans into the work force are increasingly 
difficult, and require continual emphasis to be resolved. There was an increase 
of 58 percent (from 36,974 to 58,402) in the number of disabled veterans registered 
in local offices for employment between June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, and 
recent figures show no diminution. 

For administrative expenses of the State employment security agencies, I am 
requesting an increase of $20,780,000. Of this amount, it is estimated that salary 
increases of State employment security personnel will require approximately 
$5 million. Salaries of employment security personnel are related to those of 
other agencies of State government. 

Approximately $7 million of the increase is to enable the employment services 
to do a more adequate job. The staff available for the Employment Service to 
assist workers in finding jobs and employers to find workers, has declined steadily 
over a period of years. In trying to serve as many workers and employers as 
possible, an inadequate job has been done in some functions, and service has been 
curtailed for some groups. An example is the decline in placements of skilled and 
professional workers because such placements entail more work, while at the same 
time the number of domestic and short-term placements has been rising. The 
Bureau of Employment Security has made a 2-year study to determine the time 
required to perform adequately such functions as taking new applications, counsel- 
ing, testing, and placements. The increase requested will provide funds for the 
time required to adequately perform these functions and will permit more emphasis 
on the placement of skilled and professional workers. In my opinion, the most 
important activity of the employment security program is the placing of workers 
in jobs. Let me cite this simple example. In the third quarter of 1954 unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payments averaged $44 million per week. If the 
1,800,000 workers drawing those benefits had been employed they would have 
earned $153,125,000, purchasing power would have been increased by $108 million 
and the unemployment trust fund would not have disbursed $44 million. 

The balance of the increase relates primarily to programs authorized by new 
legislation, other workload increases, related costs, and to provide contingency 
funds. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans program.—The unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans program, sinee it became effective on October 15, 1952, 
has assisted about 525,000 of the more than 3,400,000 discharged Korean veterans 
in making the transition to civilian life smoothly. For periods of unemployment 
while seeking jobs, Korean veterans have been paid in excess of $150 million 
through December 31, 1954. Under a recent Presidential proclamation, these 
benefits, along with others provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, will not be available for veterans who have not acquired eligibility 
by January 31, 1955. The proclamation will not affect the amount of benefits 
to be paid in 1956, but may result in some reduction for 1957. For 1956 an 
increase of 524 million is required, due to the increased number of eligible veterans 
in the labor force. 

Une m ploy me nt compe nsation for Federal em ploye es program. -The new program 
for unemployment compensation for Federal employees which began on Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, will provide the same protection for Federal emplovees during periods of 
unemployment that more than 36 million workers in private enterprise now 
enjoy. The program will provide benefits under the terms ef the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. We have negotiated agreements with all of the States to 
administer the program as contemplated by the legislation. We are requesting 
$40 million for the payment of benefits in 1956. 

Merican farm labor program.—The Mexican farm labor program includes funds 
for the half-year July 1 to December 31, 1955 only, due to the expiration of the 
legislation. 

In both 1955 and 1956, approximately 350,000 Mexican workers will be con- 
tracted to agricultural emplovers. The number is far greater than has ever been 
contracted in this or any similar program. The increase is due, not to any sub- 
stantial increase in the size of the agricultural labor force but rather to the success 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in keeping out illegal workers and 
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the replacement of some of these with legal contract workers, provided through the 
Farm Placement Service. Due to the absence of cheap wetback labor, employers 
are offering more attractive wages to domestic workers. As a result, there has 
been a significant increase in the use of domestic labor in the border areas of all 
States contiguous to Mexico. An outstanding example is the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas where the employment of domestic labor increased by 75 percent, from 
20,000 in 1953 to 35,000 in 1954.4 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


I am requesting an increase for this Bureau of $227,000. The purpose of this 
increase is twofold. We must remember that the benefit payments made under 
this program are made primarily to Federal civilian employees who have been cut 
off from their regular income because of injury or disease arising from their em- 
ployment; or to their families if the injury or disease should result in death. In 
one respect, they are very similar to payments under the unemployment com- 
pensation program—they are to enable individuals and families to continue to 
meet their living expenses in the face of suddenly discontinued income. It is 
obvious, therefore, that they must be made promptly if they are to meet this need. 

Two years ago, as you know, a pilot decentralization project was set up in San 
Francisco to test the advantages of handling claims in the gedgraphie area in 
which they arise. One of the results has been that in 70 percent of the cases 
received in the San Francisco office, the first payment is made within 1 week of 
receipt of the claim as contrasted with 1 percent of claims processed in the central 
office. Complete decentralization is not sought at this time because of the pre- 
liminary cost involved. However, we are planning to reorganize the claims-proc- 
cessing operation into a series of units on a geographic basis which we are convinced 
will produce some, but not all, of the advantages apparent in the San Francisco 
operation. It will involve some initial additional cost, but, at the same time, it 
will make for easy transition to complete decentralization when that goal finally 
can be achieved. This change to the unit system is in line with the most modern 
and efficient procedures worked out in the States. 

An improvement in the reporting practices of the employing agencies is another 
step which can contribute to the speedy handling of claims, and funds are included 
in the increase for a campaign to accomplish this result. 

The second part of the twofold purpose of the increase is to assure that, despite 
the need for speed in processing claims, Federal funds are not dissipated through 
improper payments. This can be accomplished only by investigation of doubtful 
claims and by checking continuing liability in certain cases already on the rolls. 
This phase of the operation has been woefully weak in the recent past through 
lack of funds, and we propose to strengthen it at least to the point where we feel 
that reasonable protection is afforded. The savings to the Government should 
offset the cost many times over. 

Rehabilitation of the permanently disabled is another of our authorized functions 
which has not received its properemphasis. When we consider that one permanent 
disability case can cost the Government as much as $100,000, it becomes evident 
that we can no longer afford this neglect. Just one of these cases returned to 
gainful employment would cover several times the increase requested. Private 
insurance companies which have made substantial investments in rehabilitation 
report that the outlay is much more than offset by the decrease in medical and 
benefit payments. 

Funds for the operation of the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board are 
included in this section of the budget and no increase is requested for 1956. 
However, I would like to say that this Board has made considerable progress 
during the current fiscal year in reducing both the number of cases on hand and 
the average time required for processing a case. The additional legal services 
which are being requested for the Solicitor of the Department will make further 
improvement in this situation possible despite a still increasing caseload. 





BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Department of Labor in its program for 1956 has placed great emphasis 
on better factfinding for Government and for the public. This involves new 
statistics, improvement of existing statistics, and more detailed analysis of these 
reports so that we can apply them more effectively to action programs and to 
policy decisions. I have been much impressed during{the past year with the 
fact that we did not have the information we needed to answer certain critical 
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questions on unemployment, wages, and other important problems. For 1956 
I am asking for an increase of $1,495,000 which will enable us to fill some very 
important statistical gaps that became apparent during the economic adjustments 
of 1953-54, and that have been the subject of special requests of the Council of 
Economie Advisers and of the hearings of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Further, this increase is a part of a governmentwide effort to get a 
balanced statistical system, and increases have been provided in other agencies 
of Government having activities in this field for this purpose. 

In carrving out this statistical program, especially in the fields of unemploy- 
ment, employment, and labor turnover statistics, and of industrial injuries and 
workmen’s compensation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will work in close co- 
operation with other Bureaus of the Department, other Federal agencies and State 
agencies. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has long had a policy of collecting its 
statistics jointly with the States, wherever this is practicable, to avoid duplica- 
tion and to improve both State and Federal studies. It is proposed in fiscal 1956 
to strengthen and build this system. The Department of Labor has set up a 
central statistical committee to see to it that all the statistical activities in the 
Department are utilized most efficiently, coordinated with each other, and so 
planned as to avoid duplication. 

You will note, in reviewing the Department’s proposals, that I am stressing the 
development of better facts on employment and unemployment. I feel that this 
Government and, indeed, the public generally have been handicapped this past 
vear by lack of information on who the unemployed are, how people move about 
from job to job and into and out of the labor market, the varying impacts of 
unemployment in local labor market areas, the extent to which unemployment 
insurance benefits are inadequate in emergencies, and the like. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


The Women’s Bureau program for next year is a comprehensive one. It will 
include studies on the critical shortages in teaching and nursing; the improvement 
and extension of State minimum wage programs; the problem of older-woman 
workers; equal pay; the social and economic problems of married women working; 
and employment opportunities for women. 

To insure the coordination of the work of the Women’s Bureau and that of 
other bureaus, the Director of the Women’s Bureau has been appointed Assistant 
to the Seeretary for Women’s Affairs. 

The Assistant to the Secretarv for Women’s Affairs will provide leadership and 
coordination of the Department’s activities which relate to women’s affairs, and 
will plan and review Bureau and Office programs to make certain that programs 
and materials are developed which will contribute to the improvement of the 
status of women. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Enforcement of the Federal wages-and-hours laws contributes directly to the 
maintenance of a stable and prosperous economy. This is accomplished by pre- 
venting depressed wage scales among sizable groups of unorganized workers in 
particular and all labor in general, insuring the judicious use of child labor in 
industry and agriculture, discouraging unsafe and insanitary working conditions, 
and generally contributing to the maintenance of fair competitive conditions 
among employers. The results of the past vear indicate the need for continuing 
a vigorous investigation program. During 1954, investigations were made in 
39,430 nonagricultural establishments, and 52 pereent of these were found in 
violation of one or more of the basie provisions of the Fair Labor Standards or 
the Public Contracts Acts. The investigations disclosed that 141,368 employees 
were underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, of which employers have 
agreed to pay $6,485,545. During the same year, 3,592 farms were visited, and 
of these, 1,193 were found to be employing 4,389 children illegally. 

The number of investigations completed during 1954 was at the same level as 
1953 even though there was a sizable reduction in staff. This was possible because 
of the introduction of simplified and improved investigation procedures. The 
results of the first 6 months of the current fiseal vear indicate that approximately 
the same level of program will be attained in fiseal 1955. 

The increase of $45,500 requested for 1956 is primarily to provide for 2 addi- 
tional industry committees to be held in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands for 
the purpose of reviewing wage rates in several industries. The increased program 
is necessary in order to counteract the effects of the considerable lag in these 
Islands’ wages compared to the wage changes on the mainland, which has resulted 
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from convening annually only 1 or 2 committees during the past few years. Not 
only is this situation reacting to the detriment of workers in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, but it is also resulting in serious competitive problems for indus- 
tries on the mainland. 

An active program of making wage determinations under the Walsh-Healey 
Act has been planned for 1955 and 1956. The budget provides for 6 industry 
hearings to be held during 1955 and during 1956, and it is anticipated that during 
the current fiscal year wage determinations will be issued in at least 3 industries, 
including paper and pulp, metal business furniture and storage equipment, and 
envelopes. 

AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS 


I want to say a special word about our request to restore limited authority to 
transfer funds between appropriations. This authority was eliminated by the 
joint conferees last year. We had this authority for several years and I under- 
stand our record has been good in the use of it. Annual reports to Congress were 
made whenever it was used and all transfers were subject to approval by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus, techniques were available which afforded good 
protection against abuse, vet it also made possible the handling of small unfore- 
seen emergency items which otherwise would result in the processing of small 
supplemental budgets. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


This budget designation is a misnomer. It includes salaries and expenses for 
the Secretary’s Office, the international labor program, and centralized services 
to all Bureaus. 

One of the weaknesses that I have found in the Department, with respect to the 
staff available in my own immediate office, is that I am unable to provide necessary 
leadership in labor legislation, policy formulation, and program direction. To 
remedy this defect, I am requesting one position to assist me in the development of 
legislation and a professional assistant and clerk for the Under Secretary and sim- 
ilar assistance for the Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics. 

Funds are requested to develop a new program affecting the skills of the work 
force. Maintaining a strong growing economy and effective preparedness for 
national defense will depend largelv upon the skill and versatility of our work force. 
Increased productivity resulting from technological progress has made possible 
employment of workers of limited skills at wage levels adequate to maintain high 
consumption levels. The introduction of automatic processes will limit employ- 
ment possibilities of unskilled and semiskilled workers at the same time it in- 
creases the requirements for skilled workers to produce and maintain the complex 
machinery necessary for such processes. 

Further needs for skill and versatility in the work force will be imposed bv such 
factors as shifts in employment from manufacturing to service occupations and 
by the adoption of more complex extractive processes for basic materials. The 
combination of these evident trends results in a requirement that for the future 
there must be greater attention given to the training of the work force not only of 
those entering employment but those already emploved. 

Dean J. Douglas Brown of Princeton has recently emphasized the changing 
character of the demands on our manpower resources as follows: 

“The new problem is that of adjusting our manpower resources to the pattern 
of demand required by the mass production of a rapidly changing stream of com- 
plex goods. We have come to the painful realization that mass production of 
such goods places pressure upon our manpower resources not so much at the 
rank-and-file level of fabricators, assemblers, and distributors but, most of all, 
upon the far scarcer manpower which creates the ideas, designs, processes, and 
equipment which in turn makes thousandfold duplication desirable and possible.”’ 

The Nation then has the problem of— 

1. Guiding and motivating capable individuals to enter the skilled trades 
and the scientific, technical and professional fields in sufficient numbers, 

2. Seeing that training and education have proper content and that the 
cumulation of training and education produces a skilled and versatile work 
force, 

3. Seeing that on-the-job and related training is done and is accomplished 
with the most effective methods. 

It is not being proposed that these problems are for the Federal Government to 
solve. These problems are those which parents, elementary and secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning, and employers and labor must face and solve. 
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The Federal Government, including the Department of Labor, can provide 
assistance to these groups in solving the Nation’s problem of developing a skilled 
and versatile work force. Many things are being done, additional steps need to be 
taken and particularly there is need for the pieces of program to be placed in proper 
and effective relationship to each other in order to achieve our goals. 

The Department of Labor develops and publishes occupational outlook material 
to assist individuals in making sound occupational choices; the Department de- 
velops counseling techniques and through the Federal-State employment offices 
provides counseling services to individuals to help them in selecting training or 
educational programs in line with their capacities and interests and with the 
Nation’s needs for trained workers; the Department promotes apprenticeship 
programs in industry to meet the needs of the growing economy and national 
security. 

Funds are requested to provide for 5 positions at a total cost of $40,000 to pre- 
pare a new program in the development of the skills of the work force. This will 
involve— 

1. Developing programs and techniques for studying the current and long- 
range trends in economic and technological developments and preparing infor- 
mation which will be helpful to all groups in dealing with the problem of 
developing required skills, 

2. Developing new devices for coordinating the Department’s programs 
and for seeing that the Department’s programs deal with the right problems, 

3. Developing new ideas for strengthening the Department’s occupationai 
outlook, counseling, and apprenticeship programs, 

4. Developing new programs to assist industry and labor in improving 
on-the-job training. 

In the field of international labor, an increase of $100,000 is requested to 
enable the Department to discharge its responsibilities. International discussion 
of fair labor standards, trade-union rights, forced labor, international trade, 
opportunities for productive employment, all have basic implications for the 
well-being of American workers. The admission of Russia and its satellites to 
the ILO, improvement of the labor attaché program, increasing calls for provid- 
ing qualified experts for interagency committees, are all recent developments 
which place increasing demands on the Department. The requested increase is 
for 15 new positions. 

For centralized administrative services to all bureaus, I am also requesting @ 
small increase for three additional duplicating-machine operators necessary 
because of the increase in Department programs. 


Total direct appropriations made for 1954 
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BUDGET 
DISTRIBUTION 





$ 351,762,457 I954 Fae 
$ 436,405,000 I955 
> 514,816,000 I956 Cs 







WHERE IT GOES... 
$ 41,529,457 | | 12% EMPLOYEES’ 
$43,600,000 V/F] | 10% — 
$44,700,000} || 9% BENEFIT PAYMENTS 















GRANTS TO STATES 
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$ 77,900,000 22% UNEMPLOYMENT 
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$126,000.00 UY//Y/Y//774,_—| 29% ae 
$150,000,000 J] | 29% TO VETERANS 







; UNEMPLOYMENT 
10,000,000 [| 2% COMPENSATION FOR 
$ 40,000,000} - || 7% FEDERAL WORKERS 








$ 28,028,000 TOTAL PROGRAM 
y OPERATION 

$ 27,305,000 (| 6% EXPENSE 

$ 29,836,000 | ||| 6% ITEMS 
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TOTAL PROGRAM OPERATION EXPENSE ITEM BY BUREAU 


GRAND TOTAL 
$28,028,000 1954 
$27,305,000 1955 
$29,836,000 1956 








$350,000 1% WOMENS 
$348,000 VA] 1% 
$348,000 4 © BUREAU 
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1735,000 
1860, 000 






2% BUREAU OF 
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C9) % REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
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22% WAGE & HOUR & PUB- 


16, 235, 000) Ncecaanaienesisl 
VLLLLL AAAS ''6, SOVLLLLLLL LA AL hh iad 
(oo 6, 162, 000) eT o2'% LIC CONTRACTS DIV. 





5, 479,600 aE 
VZLLBE. 350, OO WLLL, 20%. BUREAU OF LABOR 
96,845,000, a SSS Cd 234 STATISTICS 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Secretary Mircuety. The appropriation requested for 1956 for all 
purposes totals $: 514 816,000, including the annual indefinite estimate 
for the employees’ compensation fund, and provide for 4,871 positions 
in the Department. A breakdown of this total shows 9 percent for 
Federal employee compensation benefit payments, 29 percent for 
unemployment compensation benefit payments to veterans, 7 percent 
for unemployment compensation benefit payments to Federal workers, 
49 percent for grants to State employment security agencies, and only 

percent for regular Federal program operations. This 6 percent 
accounts for $29,836,000. 


STATISTICS PROGRAM 


The largest increase in this $29 million amount is $1,495,000, and 
that is for the expansion and improvement of the statistics program of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which is part of a general program for 
improving the Federal economic statistical program not only of the 
Department of Labor, but also several other agencies of Government, 
including Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce. Some increases have 
been requested for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and Securities and Exe hange Com- 
mission. 

It is well to recognize, I believe, that a sound and balanced statistical 
system is a necessary basis for sound administrative policy. The 
statistical programs of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the data 
from the Bureau of Employment Security may play a major role in 
developing and guiding administrative policy, concerned with the 
economic condition of the country. There is certainly a wealth of 
ralue in these statistics. The biggest problem we have is that there 
is not enough. 

The statistical information relating to employment and unemploy- 
ment, for example, to do the most good must be in sufficient detail 
to supply information sufficient for making the proper decisions. We 
do not know enough, for example, about the characteristics of the 
unemployment, such as the major types of unemployed who make 
up the unemployed force: Are they full-time workers, part-time 
workers; are they heads of families; are they supplementary wage 
earners; how old are they; what percentage of them were over 45; 
how long do they stay unemployed—for 3 weeks, 3 months, 12 weeks, 
15 weeks? None of that do we know. 

It seems to us that in order to attack the unemployment situation 
we need to know more about the characteristics of the unemployed. 

Also we need to have factual information concerning labor turn- 
over by States and areas, which provide information on hirings and 
layoffs in industry. We need more information on wages for addi- 
tional labor-market areas. 

Also we need additional information in industries experiencing sharp 
technological changes, which will bring about changes in manpower 
needs, training needs, and skill needs. Likewise, our statistics in the 
field of housing and public construction need to be strengthened by 
having available up-to-date estimating factors for estimating labor 
requirements for current and future construction programs. 
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We should also know more about the characteristics of housing, 
the size of the house, the type of construction, the proposed selling 
price and so forth. We need also to expand our work injury statistics 
to provide more effective detail by State in type of industry and size 
of plants. We need to know more about accident cause. This field 
of accident prevention, I think is one of the fields in which I think the 
Government, both Federal and State, needs to take a greater interest 
in order to prevent not only the waste of manpower but the human 
suffering that is caused by accidents. 

And in the field of workmen’s compensation there is a tremendous 
need for improving and publishing statistical data relating to work- 
men’s compensation, its causes and costs, and its effects on the 
economy. We hope to work with the States in bringing this improve- 
ment about. 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION, CIVIL DEFENSE, AND OLDER WORKERS 


Another major item in our request was for a new appropriation to 
be entitled “Manpower mobilization, civil defense, and older workers.”’ 
The House has approved our request for $473,000 in the amount of 
$160,000 and restricted that appropriation for the older worker part 
of the request, and it disallowed the $300,000 for carrying out desig- 
nated civil defense and manpower mobilization activities. 

I gather from reading the House report that it did not criticize the 
program as such but disapproved of the method of asking for the 
funds. And in view of this position it has been decided by the Bureau 
of the Budget that the agency so affected—and the Labor Department 
is not the only one—should request the funds they need through the 
responsible defense agency involved. Therefore, we are not requesting 
this committee to restore the $300,000 reduction made by the House. 

I would like to talk a little bit about the Department’s programs 
and organization, if I may. 


PROGRAMS AND ORGANIZATION 


Snortly after taking office, we initiated a project to evaluate the 
Department’s programs and organizations, and our budget, this 
budget which we are requesting here, represents the needs for the 
Department taking into account knowledge gained from this evalua- 
tion and a review of the effects in detail by the Evaluation Committee, 
which I Chair. 

I believe that our budget request is sound both economically and 
financially to meet the needs for the 1956 year as we see it. 

It is my understanding that it is the practice to have the Bureau 
chiefs appear and justify in detail the needs for Bureau programs. 

However, I would like to say this in connection with the funds 
requested for the Office of the Secretary. First I would like you to 
understand that this title always appeared to me to be somewhat 
misleading in that it provides funds not only for administrative work 
in great detail but also for some major programs, such as the Inter- 
national Labor Program and the centralized services to all the Bureaus 
of the Department. 

One of the weaknesses in the time that I have been there, that I 
have discovered with respect to the top staff available, was that we 
hadn’t the staff to provide leadership in labor policy formulation and 
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program direction. I feel that the one position requested to assist in 
the development of legislation and special assistant and clerk for the 
Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics are very necessary. 

Senator Hiiu. Did the House allow them, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Mircuety. They disallowed them. 

Senator Hitu. Did they give any particular reason for disallowing 
them? 

EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


Secretary MircHe.u. No, sir, they did not. 

I have requested, and the House has allowed, $40,000 for a new 
program affecting the skills of the work force. We have given con- 
siderable time and attention in the Department to this problem. We 
believe that maintaining a strong, growing economy and effective 
preparedness for national defense will depend largely upon the skill 
and versatility of our work force. Increased productivity, resulting 
from technological progress, including introduction of automatic 
processes, commonly referred to as automation, will certainly increase 
the requirements for skilled workers. 

And this $40,000 which we have requested is for the purpose of 
establishing a small staff, I believe of 5 or 6 people, competent to study 
the whole problem and determine what the effects of these t technologi- 
cal changes may be on our work force in the future, and to develop, 
through research and study, and make public some of the trends that 
may take place. We consider it to be an extremely important project. 

Senator Porrrr. Mr. Secretary, will that be a part of your appren- 
tice program or coordinated with that program? 

Secretary Mircueu. Senator, it will be coordinated with the 
apprentice training program. However, this is a study program. The 
apprentice training program is an action program, And I would hate 
to see the activities of the Bureau of Apprenticeship which are now 
directed toward the promotion and development of apprentice train- 
ing programs throughout the country in any way vitiated or detracted 
from their major purpose. 

Senator Porrsrr. It is an excellent program, 

Secretary MircHe tu. Yes, sir. And we do not want to in any way 
weaken it. We believe that much of the material that the apprentice 
training program develops may be used by the small study group to 
help them in their studies. 

The Bureau of Apprentice Training is, as I said, a Bureau that is 
operating. It is not a research and study group. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hiiu. This additional personnel, as I understand it, you 
want here in Washington for study purposes primarily? 

Secretary MircHeu. Yes, sir. It amounts to $40, 000. 

Senator Hitt. How many posititions would that give you? 

Secretary MircHewu. Five, Senator. 

Senator Hiiu. Did the House allow it? 

Secretary Mircnetyi. They allowed it. The House agreed with 
us and allowed this. I am just taking this occasion to emphasize 
the importance to be attached to this program. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ACTIVITIES 


Secretary Mrrcue.y. There is one other area where we are greatly 
disappointed in the House action. We are greatly disappointed that 
the House did not approve our requested increase for $100,000 for the 
international labor activities of the Department. These activities 
encompass the problems related to American representation on the 
ILO, the entire problem of international trade as it affects labor. It 
did not take into account either that Russia and its satellites were 
readmitted to the ILO, which makes our job that much more important 
and that much more difficult. It did not take into account the im- 
provements required for the labor attaché program. They call for 
increasing the present staff of the Department engaged in international 
labor activities, 

Our request is for an increase of 15 new positions. Assistant Secre- 
tary Wilkins is here and will be glad to go into as much detail as the 
committee desires. 

TABER AMENDMENT 


Secretary Mircuey. There is one other area that I would like to 
talk about, one other action of the House. The House passed our 
legislation, with an amendment, commonly known as the Taber 
amendment, which provided that Federal workers who are now covered 
by the Federal unemployment-compensation program may not be 
paid their benefits. It prohibits payment of benefits to Federal 
workers in situations which we regard to be inequitable. 

The amendment provides that a Federal worker who leaves his job 
for any reason would be denied benefits. We consider this amend- 
ment to be unsound for this reason: The Federal unemployment- 
compensation benefit program, which you may recall, was passed by 
Congress last year, provided that the Federal workers should be 
governed by the rules of eligibility that applied in the States in which 
they were eligible, in the States in which they were working. In 
other words, the Federal Government, in relation to the State, was 
merely another employer, and whatever rule was applied to all private 
employees applied likewise to all Federal employees in that State. 

This amendment makes a new rule with relation to Federal em- 
ployees, which is less favorable in most States than the rule that 
applies to private employees. We regard it as a movement away 
from the very sound principle which the Congress established, that 
the Federal employee should be treated no better and no worse, in the 
particular State in which he resided, than the private employees. 

For that reason we recommend very strongly that this committee 
might consider whether or not this amendment is sound. We believe 
that it will result in many injustices and many inequities as between 
Federal workers and workers employed by private employers. 


STATE POLICY RULE 


Senator Hinu. The law today, the State statute is followed for the 
Federal employees just as it is for the private employees? 

Secretary MircHE.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What this amendment would seek to do now would 
be to depart from the policy of letting these matters be determined 
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in each State by the State policy as set out in the State statute and set 
up a Federal policy y here, which you feel would be inequitable and 
unfair in many instances to the Federal employee; it would be getting 
away from the State polic y? 

Secretary Mrrcuety. The most important reason, Senator, is 
that we feel it is very sound policy to leave the decision as to the 
eligibility of all employees and the amount of benefits they will receive 
to the States, and that any movement away from that sound policy we 
believe to be unsound. 

Senator Hiiu. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I want to be certain I understand this. You 
would have the Federal government adopt the same rule that applies 
now to private employees in the various States; is that correct? 

Secretary Mrrcnety. May I say this: That the States determine 
the rules. 

Senator STENNIs. I know they do. And you would adopt that in 
each State? 

Secretary MircuHe.i. We would adopt that rule in relation to Fed- 
eral employees. 

Senator Stennis. But those rules the States determine are rules as 
between private employers and employees? 

Secretary Mircuetu. That is correct, sir. However, the policy now 
in existence regards the Federal Government as another employer in 
the State. 

Senator Stennis. I like the idea of conforming to the State policy. 
At the same time it seems to me that an employee owes a high obliga- 
tion to the Federal Government or to the State government, a higher 
obligation than he might owe to me as a private employer. I think 
there is a distinction there. I do not know whether or not the House 
had that in mind; but would you like to address yourself to that? 

Secretary Mircuetn. This, sir, has nothing to do, as I see it, with 
regard to the loyalty owed by Federal and “State employees to the 
government. 

Senator Stennis. I am talking about their obligation as employees 
I am not talking about it as a citizen. 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes; their obligation as employees. I do not 
think this bears on that at all, however; this amendment that we are 
talking about has to do with unemployment compensation to be paid 
to Federal employees when they are laid off from their jobs. 

Senator Stennis. It goes to the point, as I understood it, as to 
whether or not they had grounds for leaving. 

Secretary Mircue.ty. The point to which I was addressing myself 
was that I consider it to be unsound policy, once having established 
what I consider to be a very proper Federal-State relationship, for 
the Federal Government to pass laws which negate that sound policy. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator H1tu. Senator Thye? 


VOLUNTARY SEPARATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator THyr. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if an employee 
of the Federal Government finds reason to leave the Federal service 
he certainly should be given the same consideration as if his services 
were involuntarily terminated. And I think that is the purpose here, 
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that if he voluntarily separates himself from his Federal job, that 
then he is to receive unemployment compensation in the same manner 
as if he were a private employee or had been forced out of the position 
by his employer, which would be the Government. 

Is my understanding correct? 

Secretary MircHe i. Senator Thye, with 1 or 2 minor deviations. 
He is to receive compensation in the State in which he was eligible 
in the same way and under the same rules that a private employee 
would receive such compensation. And the rules vary from State to 
State. 

Senator Torr. I am familiar with that. But the amendment 
placed on this section of the bill on the floor of the House would, in 
the event that the employee voluntarily quit Federal employment, 
disqualify him from drawing compensation? 

Secretary Mircuety. Right. 

Senator Tuyr. He would be qualified only when he was forced out 
of his job. I can see where many an able man would be going into 
some private employment or business of his own and might be justly 
entitled to such compensation under State law, much more so than 
the man whose services were found to be unsatisfactory and he.was 
kicked out. That is the way I see it. 

Secretary Mircuetu. That is right. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER WORKERS 


Senator Tuyr. There is one other question I would like to get 
cleared up, Mr. Chairman, and that is this sum of $40,000 requested 
to conduct programs aimed at promoting employment for older 
workers. I think that is one of the soundest provisions of the entire 
appropriation involved here—for this reason: Suppose a man reaches 
age 58 or 60 and he for some reason or other loses his job; he has 
absolutely no opportunity to go in competitively and bid against the 
30-year olds, because no employer is going to think seriously about 
employing a man unless he is specifically skilled in some particular 
field. But if he is an ordinary worker, chances are pretty well fore- 
closed of his ever getting a job when he gets up near the sixties, 
because he has only 4 or 5 more years before he would be forced to 
retire. 

So for that reason, Mr. Chairman, if we here in Congress have any 
responsibility at all, it is to take care of these people who are approach- 
ing the eve of their lives and through no fault of their own their job 
has been brought to a close, or they have been forced to become 
unemployed, they have no avenue to step into to find a friendly face 
or helping hand, and if anyone had a need for some Federal considera- 
tion it is that type of employee, I care not whether he be man or 
woman. 

I think we should emphasize that in our report and follow it through 
as carefully as we can. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hit. Senator Potter? 


DETROIT EXAMPLE 


Senator Porrmer. Along that line, we have had a tragic example 
in Detroit when the Hudson Motor Car Co. moved to Milwaukee. 
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We had men with 20, 25 years of experience. In the first place they 
found it most difficult to secure employment in another plant because 
the economic considerations in a pension plan are such that an 
employer will normally take a younger man rather than a man in the 
later forties. Also, if he does secure employment in another plant, 
he starts in at the lowest rung of seniority, and he is the first one laid 
off if there should be a letup there. So it is a major problem, and 
[ am happy to see that your Department is most interested in it. 

As a matter of fact, I have a bill which was cosponsored by 55 
Senators, to set the coarea problems relating to the agency. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, I note that Under Secretary 
Larson has a statement on that subject, employment of the older 
worker. Can we insert that in the record at this point? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Larson. I have a very brief statement on the employment 
problems of the older workers, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. That may go into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER SECRETARY 


PROMOTION OF EMPLOYMENT OF THE OLDER WORKER 


We have asked for a relatively small sum to begin studying a difficult and 
constantly growing problem—the problem of finding work for older people. I 
can only take enough of your time here to cover the highlights of the problem, 
but, for amplification, I should like to make available to you copies of an article 
in the January 7, 1955, issue of Collier’s by Secretary Mitchell. Medical 
advances, and the generally beneficial circumstances of the life we enjoy in these 
United States, have enabled many more of our people to survive to later years. 
Since 1900, while total population has doubled, the number of persons aged 
15-64 has tripled, the number 65 and over had quadrupled. Employment prac- 
tices have failed to change with the change in the age composition of our popula- 
tion. Life expectancy has increased; work-life expectancy has decreased. 

Older people may be divided into 2 groups: (1) those 65 and over—many of 
whom have the choice of continuing at work or of retiring; and (2) those between 
15 and 64—those who are too young to retire but seemingly too old to hire. Men 
in these middle ages have dependents to support, mortgages to pay. They must 
find jobs when they are out of work, and these are hard for the 40-plus to find 
even in the best of times. 

There are 33 million people between 45-64 of whom 21 million are in the labor 
force. In November 1954, according to a Bureau of Employment Security study 
and Census data, about one-half million men between 45-64 were unemployed. 
A November count of the active files of the State employment services showed 
682,000 unemployed men and women 45-64 and a total of 815,000 unemployed 
46 and over. 


Older workers at the employment service 

The problems of older workers are clearly seen in the State employment service 
offices. Limited studies in 1950 and 1952 showed that older workers were 28 
percent of all applicants but made up 42 percent of unemployment compensation 
claimants. However, about 60 percent of the jobs listed by employers in want 
ads or in the employment offices were restricted to persons under 45 (for women 
mainly under 35). The duration of unemployment and the rate of exhaustion of 
benefits rose directly with age. Consider the situation of men who at 45 or 50 
cannot find work and yet have 22 to 26 years of life expectancy. Those years 
would look bleak indeed. 


Workers 65 and over 


I have been speaking mainly of the middle-aged. The average older person 
65 years and up presents a somewhat different problem but still a difficult one. 
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Many of them neither want nor can afford to retire. When we look at trends in 
the costs of retirement, it is extremely doubtful that the Nation should want them 
to do so. OASIT benefit payments in 1952 were $2.3 billion. In the present fiscal 
year they will be $4.7 billion. With the 1954 amendments and with high employ- 
ment in 1970 they will be $11.3 billion. To these amounts must be added an 
indeterminate amount in private pensions and other public and private welfare 
programs. The present typical retirement age is not 65 but 69. If the trend 
toward earlier retirement continues or increases, costs obviously will rise above 
these estimates. A major factor affecting these costs is the opportunity for 
continued employment for older people. If we increase rather than decrease 
employment for older people, costs would be lowered and standards of living would 
be higher for them and for the rest of the population. 

The Department of Labor must seek solutions to the older worker problem. 
We are seeking to avoid measures of compulsion in favor of persuasion and edu- 
cation based on facts. The studies we are hoping to undertake would make a 
good beginning toward determining the actual underlying causes of these problems, 
and in working toward solutions. 

One of the frequent reasons given by employers for age limitations in hiring is 
the extent and costs of pension and insurance programs. We need to find out 
what these costs are and if there is any way in which this impediment can be 
minimized. This is one important area of research to be initiated in 1956. We 
would like to initiate some pilot studies on hiring, utilization, transfer and separa- 
tion policies, problems, and practices, and to gather facts on the productivity of 
older workers, their accident and absenteeism rates, etc. We would hope to 
find some examples of desirable policies and practices in particular industries and 
occupations which ean be publicized for the use of other employers. Employers 
are going to be convinced only by facts, especially facts about firms in situations 
similar to their own. Some of these studies will be onetime projects but others 
will enable us to determine efficient methods of gathering needed information 
through our usual reporting channels. As _ sufficient material for educational 
purposes accumulates, it will be put to use in improving the Department’s services 
to older workers. 

We are asking for $173,000 covering 34 jobs to initiate the program which I 
have just described. 


EFFECTS OF HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hiitu. You may proceed, sir. 

Secretary MircHewt. I would like to continue now, Mr. Chairman, 
and speak to the specifics with relation to some of our major problems 
in the Office of the Secretary and the effects of the House action on 
our appropriation, assuming that the Bureau heads will follow and 
will take up the individual Bureaus. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you going to commence with the manpower 
mobilization and civil defense? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Senator, just before you came in I stated that 
on the manpower mobilization and civil defense, the House had dis- 
approved some $300,000 of our requests, allowing only $160,000 for 
the older worker. The manpower and civil-defense activities we are 
not requesting this committee to do anything about because, by 
arranging with the Bureau of the Budget—and other departments 
have the same problem—it has been decided to make that request for 
all of the departments in one supplemental request. So we are not 
addressing ourselves to that. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of the Secretary of 
Labor (hereafter in this title referred to as the Secretary), including services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a); teletype 
news service; and payment in advance when authorized by the Secretary for dues 
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06 Printing and reproduction 6, 000 6, 700 | 6, 700 
7 Other contractual services 7, 385 9, 996 8, 201 
Services performed by other agencies 23, 000 23, 000 | 23, 000 
8 Supplies and materials--_-_-- . 24, 000 33, 350 25, 850 
09 Equipment 2, 000 22, 000 8, 800 
an, \ Taxes and assessments 1, 200 5, 560 2, 900 
ms Total obligations. _- 1, 327, 000 2, 000, 000 , 527, 000 
on cm ‘. ha 7 he, ‘ 7 
ind 
Summary of changes 
: 19D RCRA AO NEINGIOD io i oS oo ew awuencnmcaccaames ._. $1, 327, 000 
ver a 
1956 budget request - - - aicerd toes Ear Sesion er eee ear ere eile eee oz i 527 000 
hat aris alee ares pend oe eirea eae 200, 000 
lis- 
for INCREASES 
are Immediate Office of the Secretary, to carry out the responsibilities in 
by the development of legislation with other agencies of Government, 
nts organizations, and the Congress: 
for 1 permane nt WIOMNOD IN ooo eso eae ee Se ay ui deiak enaenterai mracne 10, 800 
Deduct lapse_._--.----- Salsas Sic arate rere ca Sean er ea ae 820 
not pe 
Net PORMARONE.......~ 2 cq nninccenneinccnnmncscmmnenes as 9, 970 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.._....------------- : 42 
| ae ats 
IONE nas DIV Ce ns st Seles ocr Sa a ea = 10, 012 
TCI 5 oo ot a elec A tae ance eee ees Al lia a Bien 76 
Subto : O08 
y of OMI Soin acne ncea anes een cue wane a eae z “10, 0 8 
3 as ae 
ype 
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INCREASES—Ccontinued 


Office of the Under Secretary, to provide for an assistant to the Under 
Secretary and a secretary: 


DiPRRIORNONY NUNN soc wc cekcos kanes eeu ane mene seme $17, 205 
DOMINGO oes tn ee heii e thee GS oe anes be le anaes 1, 323 
Pe OAR oo sin sin cin Se reeeineccanaueasaneceucuneawed 15, 882 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base.......--.-.-----..------ 66 
INN UR i a el a 15, 948 
Nonlabor----- eso ae en mien eek eee as nS hake ae ee 2, 720 


NR Sc ne 18, 668 


Office of the Assistant Secretaries: 
To provide for an assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Stand- 
ards and Statistics and a secretary: 
2 permanent positions__- Pt ee peer ee seat 17, 205 
1 


Deduct lapse__-- -- ods , 320 
Net permanent__- cayecis cena 15, 885 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base___----- eae 66 
Personal services -_ - - - - Whiee nek btalseiebuewes aes 15, 951 

Nonlabor_-_ os , nit eee eae ae 2, 720 
Subtotal___ ses ease PoP at hs ck cs aed tia ical aia ak nt 18, 671 


To provide a staff to develop and coordinate a program on the 
skills of the work force: 


5 permanent positions__- ; ee 39, 775 
Deduct lapse__- eee ee a seecs ; 2, 864 
Net permanent__- ss eae —_— ; 36, 911 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___--__---_--_-- 153 
Personal services - - -- ist eae ite sos 37, 064 
Nonlabor-__-- -- ; cnn care a che aes a 2, 936 
puptotal.....<.... See ee Si a eel 40, 000 
Total, activity No. 1..-_----- stab tics Sst eee 87, 427 
Office of International Labor Affairs, to provide for an assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary and additional staff to enable the Department 
to meet the increasing demands in the field of international labor: 
15 permanent positions_-- - sila etnies Mec iwemacellee 100, 580 
Deduct lapse_-_-_ pecqatartion psa haan ale tea tence 13, 115 
Net permanent__-_ pearatena: ate 87, 465 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base____--_--------- os 385 
Personal services____---- — See a Shean tebe wets ‘ 87, $50 
Nonlabor-_-- - oie tts cae piesien in cs ox sate rl 950 
Subtotal___ ae Sete ee 88, 800 
To provide for additional foreign travel______-. cweiete ene wa 11, 200 


Total, activity No. 2_.----- eNcetce Shecthe es ee aeanes ae etek ; 100, 000 
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INCREASES—continued 


Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, to furnish duplicat- 
ing facilities required because of the general program increases 
requested for other departmental, promotional, and operating pro- 
grams and to eliminate the overtime necessary with current staff: 

3 permanent positions 
Deduct lapse 


INGi DOMINO Gee Se ee OU lho ee 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.................... -.- 
Personal services 
Nonlabor 


Officeof Information, to provide for clipping service___._________- 
Supplies to furnish operating supplies for the new positions _ 


Total, activity No. 3 


OU CC” a ah ee eee eee ae eee eer ee ears 


Summary of new positions 


Immediate Office of the Secretary: 
1 GS-15 special assistant to the secretary 
Deduct lapse 


POR GR TIA IN RNNONN 5 le a a en aia I a dt 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


PEA siti cwuiiniiiaeinniibaienmiia ee ameene 
Office of the Under Secretary: 
1 GS-17 assistant to the Under Secretary 
1 GS-7 secretary 


RN eh a a are ee ere ic 


ECW IONE do os rir tee a es 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.._.___.__________----- 
OO i iD i aaa ah peor ed annie alg el 

Office of the Assistant Secretaries: 
1 GS-17 Special Assistant to the Secretary (Manpower) -_____-_-- 
1 GS-17 Deputy Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics __ 
1 GS-15 Senior technical expert (Manpower)_____-__________-_-- 
1 GS-13 Program development technicians (Manpower) 
2 Gir TRON Ga fs Se eee saol ap eee eee 
1 GS 5 Secretary (Manpower) 


Total 


PN I cri titi ot nti si saa Pend adenine aa 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


27 





$10, 800 
830 

9, 970 
42 

10, 012 


13, 000 
4, 205 
17, 205 


1, 323 





15, 882 
66 


15, 948 


13, 000 
13, 000 
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56, 980 
4, 184 
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Summary of new positions—Continued 


Office of International Labor Affairs: 


1 GS-15 Deputy Assistant to the Assistant Secretary. __.._____- $10, 800 
1 GS-14 United Nations Operations Officer_.............._ _-- 9, 600 
PASre = 66 en Ate cea een ekas kan akak amen 38, 400 
1 GS-13 Foreign Service operations officer__..........__-_ ~~ ; 8, 360 
| GS-13 1LO operations enecialist.........- 22-4... nee nccux 8, 360 
1 GS-9 administrative assistant. _.....______________.______ 5, 060 
eRe SOON «occ naman wmennmcosuwe nice aeceral a: bts a ae a 13, 640 
1 GS-5 clerk-stenographer____..__.------ se he eas de mT ge ea a 3, 410 
1 GS-3 clerk-typist ee : eee 2, 950 

Total ; pe Racist A GO Ricca Ese dw eee ee 100, 580 
Deduct lapse... <<. .0.0<-. Sas ht sR mete ee 13, 115 

Net permanent wa Dee mee fare eae 87, 465 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_............-.-.------- 385 

Total a : z : A as a a an ae eee ee . 87, 850 

Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary—Procurement Divi- 
sion: 

3 WB-5 mimeograph operators ee re BS iosbor aietkieten muses ; 8, 301 
Deduct lapse gee amen inetigeeeco eu : 635) 

Net permanent pe epee thoes Sri eee ins 7, 662 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base......................-.- 32 

ONO. c eens base Reece eae oni eeeeneakee hen aeen 7, 694 


Secretary Mircueuu. I would like to take up the salaries and 
expenses item in the Office of the Secretary. 

Senator Hrii. Good. 

Secretary Mrrcuety. We requested an increase of $87,427; that 
was required, we felt, because of the need for top level direction, policy 
formulation, development of proposed legislation, and new coordina- 
tion of the Department’s programs. Additional staff assistants have 
been requested for the immediate Office of the Secretary, for the Office 
of the Under Secretary, and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Standards and Statistics. This request involved a total of 5 positions 
and $47,427. 

In addition, the Department requested, as I stated before, $40,000 
to initiate a program to study the problems in the development of 
the skilled labor force and to meet the needs of the expanding economy. 

All funds for additional staff assistance were disallowed by the 
House, but the full amount for the request of the skills and work force 
as I said before, were allowed. The denial of funds for these 5 addi- 
tional positions involving $47,427 will seriously impair the ability 


of our Office to give what I consider to be appropriate leadership and | 


direction to the Department’s activity. 
NEED FOR POLICY GUIDANCE 


May I say here, gentlemen, that it has been my impression and th« 
impression of the consultants that have gone in to help us evaluate 
the activities of the Department labor program, that the need for 
coordination in direction and policy guidance from my office is very 
great. Each of these bureaus, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and others, over the years have 
done an excellent job. I believe that we can increase this value to 
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the people of this country by bringing them closer together, eliminat- 
ing overlapping jurisdictions, and having their work directed from 
one central point to fulfill what Congress has told us to do, which is 
to be concerned with the welfare of the wor king people of this country. 
We need hands, we a people to help do that, and I consider this 
sum of $47,000 to be a very, very sound investment in good super- 
vision. 
PROPOSED NEW POSITIONS 


Senator Hiti. Let me ask, Mr. Secretary: Have these positions 
ever been in existence in the Department before? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. No, sir. 

Senator Hitu. These things vary. Sometimes you have more in 
one period than you do in another period. 

Secretary Mircueiu. No, sir, they have not, in the way we have 
described them. In some cases, additional personnel in the Office 
of the Secretary may have been secured when required. on the so- 
called consultant basis. It is my belief that when you bring a man 
into an organization you need to make him a definite part of that 
organization if that is the function of his job. It is also my belief 
that if lam going to run the Department of Labor—and 1 assume that 
that is what Congress and the President want me to do-—I can’t do 
it alone and run it the way I want to run it, and [ need this kind of 
assistance, and Mr. Larson needs assistance in order to do the job 
that is placed on us. 

Senator CHavez. I agree with you, Mr. Secretary. I cannot get 
very much enthused on the consultant basis end of it at all, because 
they are there 3 or 4 or 5 days, and they go away, they lose track of 
what is going on in the Department and I think it is better to have 
someone that really belongs to the Department and is responsible to 
you every day of the year. 

Secretary Mircuevy. That is the way I feel about it. 


RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 


Senator Hitt. Do vou experience diffic ‘ulty in bringing men or 
women into the Department, Mr. Secretary! 

Secretary Mircueuu. Yes, sir. I have had difficulty getting the 
kind of people that I think are qualified to do the job that I would like 
to have done, because, by and large, the Department of Labor adminis- 
trative and policy direction job is a professional job. It is a job that 
requires knowledge of unemployment compensation, statistics, labor 
relations, and all of the other things that are inherent in the job we do. 
The top jobs that we are talking about cannot be filled by people who 
just want a job. 

Senator Cuavez. As to the salaries, I notice that you are going to 
have 5 positions for $47,000. That is rather reasonable for that type 
of job. 

Secretary Mircue.yi. Yes, sir. Mr. Dodson, the typical budget man 
here, you know, says it is not contemplated they will be on the rolls 
for the whole year, so if we get the money there will be some lapse 
savings for each individual position. 

But they are reasonable salaries, sir. And I would hope that this 
committee would seriously consider our plight with relation to this 
$47,000. 
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Senator Hriu. If you could not get them all, Mr. Secretary, do you 
have any priorities as to the ones you feel the strongest need for? 

Secretary Mrrcnexy. It would be difficult for me to indicate 
priority as established by these so clearly defined positions. If we got 
all or any portion of this money you may be assured that we would 
adjust ourselves to meet our needs to our best advantage, whatever it 
might be. 

GS-17 POSITIONS 


Senator Hiiu. Of the positions, I note three are in grade GS-17; 
that is $13,000 a year. 

Secretary MitcHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. How many positions do you have now in that grade 
or higher, do you know? 

Secretary MircHe.u. I do not know offhand, but it is few; too few. 

Mr. Dopson. Under the classified system, other than Assistant Sec- 
retary, in the Secretary’s Office, there would not be but 1 in the 17 
classification. I think we have 2 in the 16 grade. 

Senator Hriu. That is in the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; in the Secretary’s Office. 

Senator Hitu. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Secretary Mircuetu. There is one other aspect in our office, and 
that is the Office of International Labor Affairs. The disallowance by 
the House of the entire increase of $100,000, as I said earlier, will [ 
believe seriously impair our ability to do the job which I think is 
necessary. 

We asked for an assistant to Mr. Wilkins to help Mr. Wilkins 
discharge the functions of his office properly, because the very nature 
of Mr. Wilkins’ job keeps him out of Washington on matters having 
to do with the ILO, for many, many weeks during any given year. 
He needs a full-time assistant, who would act for him when he is away 
from his desk. We have asked for four employees to assist in per- 
forming the great amount of staff work needed in connection with the 
participation of the United States Government in the activities of the 
International Labor Organization. And, as I said earlier, at this 
time it is more important than ever that we discharge our responsi- 
bilities because Russia has reentered the ILO as of last June and will 
certainly use that forum to its fullest advantage. 


ILO MEETINGS 


Senator Cuavez. How many ILO international meetings are held 
a year? 

Secretary Mircuety. There is one meeting, sir, in Geneva, in June, 
which is the annual meeting and lasts for about 4 weeks. In addition, 
there at least 2 governing body meetings a year, which run usually 
about 2 weeks, and the United States is a member of the ILO governing 
body. These meetings, as I say, take about 2 weeks, and Mr. 
Wilkins necessarily has to be present at all of them. 

In addition to those meetings, there are industry meetings of various 
industries, sections of the ILO. 
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Senator Cuavez. I thought when you had an ILO meeting you 
would have Government represented, you would have industry 
re — and you would have labor re presented? 

Secretary Mircuey. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. What is the item in this bill for the transportation 
to the ILO meetings? 

Secretary Mircuety. The amount in here, sir, is all: personnel. 
The transportation, Mr. Wilkins points out to me, is paid from 
State Department funds. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator Hiii. For the information of the committee, I will say 
the House put a rather strong statement on this in their report and 
made the comment: 

This activity has been a perennial source of disagreement between the Depart- 
ment and this committee for a considerable period of time. It is the intention of 
the committee to have one or more of its members and the staff to make a personal 
and thorough study of this program before hearings are held on the next annual 

idget request. 

That is a rather strong position they took. I throw that out so 
that the committee might know it and that you might be fully advised. 
In other words, as you know, even if this committee acted with favor 
on vour request we would have to get some agreement from the House. 
So IT am sure you are making your case just as strong as you can here, 
sir. 

Secretary Mrrcwety. That is the purpose, Senator. I had already 
read what you pointed out. I am not going to comment on the 
House’s action, but I would like the committee to bear with me while 
[ make my presentation. 

Senator Hitu. You go ahead, sir. 


AREA LABOR SPECIALISTS 


Secretary Mircueuy. One of the other items that this $100,000 
encompassed was the need for four area labor specialists to give 
specialized attention to the labor aspects of United States foreign 
affairs relating to four major geographical areas. 

May I say this, that I think th: at, from my own discussions with our 
labor attachés who have come to this country from abroad, in my 
discussions with organized labor people here in this country who are 
intensely interested in this aspect of the Department of Labor’s pro- 
cram, that, as a Nation, in this respect and in others, we are missing a 
bet. We have an opportunity, it seems to me, particularly in areas 
such as South America, to bring to this country organized labor people 
from South America, students, businessmen, and others, so that they 
can see firsthand what our way of life is. We do that through ex- 
change programs in which the Labor Department participates. 

But I am trying to make the overall point that the first attack of 
Communists always is on the labor unions. We have a great ally in 
this country in the American labor unions. We ought to use them 
more effectively in our international affairs because they know best 
how to defeat the Communists; they have done it in this country in 
the attack on their own unions. They can help tremendously in 
talking to them and as an example of how an American trade unionist 

62284—55 8 
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has beaten the Communists. If you send that American trade union- 
ist abroad and let him talk to his brothers abroad you can do a more 
effective job in that field than in any other way that I know of. 

: is true that the State Department, the FOA, and other agencies 
of Government all concentrate in this area. However, the trade 
unions of this country look to the Labor Department for leadership 
and guidance in this area on matters of policeyv—and not for guidance 
of their policies, but leadership and guidance within the Government. 
We cannot discharge that function adequately with the little funds 
that we have. 

All of these jobs that are listed here, that is, the labor area specialists 
foreign service officer to help carry out the Department’s statutory 
responsibility in the Foreign Service Act, a United Nations operations 
offic ‘ce to pe ‘form duties in connection with or matters in connection 
with international bodies other than ILO; all I believe are directed 
at this primary thing which I was talking about, as to how to make 
the imprint of American free trade unionism felt in other countries of 
the world, through whatever Government activity we can. It seems 
to me $100,000 is very little to do that. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hitu. Senator Chavez. 


POLICY IN SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. I think the Secretary has the right approach. 
The only thing that is going through my mind now is this: I think 
Uncle Sam is most fortunate in having a population such as we have, 
because in dealing with the different areas that you speak of, South 
America, for instance, the approach is entirely different than the 
approach that you would have in Seandinavia. I was wondering 
whether in selecting pe ‘rsonnel you would try to select someone who 
knows the characteristics of the different groups that they are dealing 
with. You cannot approach a Latin the way you have to approach a 
Scandinavian; it is an entirely different idea for thousands of years. 
In South American they are still individualistic, to start with, very 
positive in their ideas. In Scandinavia you might be able to reason 
with them from an entirely different approach. I am wondering 
whether you have given any thought to racial characteristics, and i 
can be done and personnel can be selected because we are fortunate in 
having that type of people within the United States, American citizens 
who can actually deal with those forces, even strain their elbows if 
necessary. 

Secretary Mircuetyt. We endeavor to make our selections on that 
basis, and so do the labor unions, Senator, as vou know. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, before you leave that item 

Senator Hitu. Yes; Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. Do I understand that this request is for four 
additional personnel? 


Secretary Mircuetu. There are totally 15 jobs, Senator, and I was 


addressing myself, rather than go into the specifics of each job, to 


the general approach that we are trying to take. But in this particular 


case I stop at the area, the four area labor specialists. 
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POLICY GUIDANCE FOR LABOR ATTACHES 


Senator Porrer. What would their relationship be to the labor 
attachés? 

Secretary Muircnexs.. Sir, the labor attachés are employees, and 
rightly so, of the State Department. I believe that they should 
remain State Department employees. 

Senator Porrer. At the present time do they get policy guidance 
from the Department of Labor? 

Secretary Mircnenyu. Presumably, they do; but actually because 
of our limited personnel, we are unable to do so. We get their reports, 
monthly reports or weekly reports, or special report, whatever it may 
be. And based on those reports, which are brought into the Depart- 
ment and coordinated and read, we furnish them with needed infor- 
mation in order to help them do their job, needed guidance. 

With the present personnel—our total budget in this whole office 
is $85,000 now. It was $107,000 last vear—with the present per- 
sonnel, we are unable to discharge that function, with the result that 
these labor attachés, who have a very important function to perform 
in their Embassies, are just members of the Embassy staff, with a 
specialized function under the American Ambassador. They do not 
get, in my opinion, the necessary guidance they should have from the 
Department of Labor. This was an attempt to provide that guidance 
by having four labor area specialists who would feed out information 
as required by the labor attachés. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Senator Porrer. How does you International Division compare 
with the International Division of the De ‘partment of Commerce? 

Secretary Mircueni. I do not know, but I imagine that in terms 
of number of people it is very small. I do not know. 

Senator Cuavez. In my opinion, | think the Department of Labor 
compares better. 

Secretary MircHett. Do you mean in number of people? 

Senator Cuavez. In results. 

Secretary Mircueiy. | would agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. There would be no dispute about that, Senator. 

Senator CHoavez. With all due respect to the Department of Com- 
merece, their function is entirely different. 

Senator Porrer. | was speaking about the size, however. 

Secretary Mircneuy. I thought you were. 

Senator Hrii. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuye. Would any of these funds be used to assist in bring- 
ing some delegate coming from some of our unions to some of these 
international union or international labor conferences? 

Secretary Mircueui. No, sir. These are all administrative funds. 

Senator Tuysr. They are all administrative funds? 

Secretary MircHeuu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. This all would go for personnel; would it not? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 
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CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Secretary Mircuety. In the Office of the Secretary there is only 
one other item, which is small in relation to the ones I have been 
talking about, and that is denial of the House of $12,000 for centra! 
administrative services. The principal items involved in this request 
were $7,694 for the salaries of 3 additional duplicating operators, and 
$4,650 to buy necessary information to be used for continuance of 
evaluation of the usefulness of the Department. 

On the duplicating operators, which is the one I would like to address 
myself to specifically, the Department of Labor is primarily a service 
department to the people of the country, both the employers and the 
unions, and the public generally, and as the value of our services 
increases, which it is, the demand on us for further information grows 
and we need these additional hands to provide that information to 
the public. $7,600 is very little. 

That, sir, completes my testimony with relation to the Office of the 
Secretary. 

If there are additional questions on our general program or on 
any of the other Bureaus, I would be very happy to answer them. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we will proceed to take up the other items separately and individually 

As to the item of manpower utilization, civil defense, do you want 
to go into that a little more fully? 

Secretary Mircueiu. That, sir, is the item I spoke of that would 
come in with the others. 

Senator H1itu. So you do not care to go further into that at this 
time? 

Secretary Mircue.u. No. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I read something at this 
time? At the proper time I want to go into the appropriations for 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. There has been some reduction 
in that, I think. 

Senator Hritu. We are coming to that. I thought it might be more 
orderly if we followed the items as they appear in the bill and as they 
are set out on the large breakdown sheet. 

Senator STENNIS. Very well, Senator. But I thought Secretary 
Mitchell might want to say something on that point. I do not want 
to disrupt the order of the hearing. 

Senator Hit. Does the Secretary desire to make any comment or 
any particular statement with reference to Senator Stennis’ inquiry’ 

Secretary Mircuetu. Yes, sir; I would be happy to. I gather 
Senator Stennis was inquiring about the reduction in the Veterans’ 
Kmployment Service which took place last year? 

Senator Srenntis. Yes. 

Secretary Mircuetit. We have presently 134 positions in that 
Bureau and we have requested and the House has favorably acted 01 
our request for $900,000. 

Last year, as I recall the Secretary of Labor was faced with th: 
decision as to how much money could properly be spent in the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service and on unemployment compensatier 
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This decision, of $900,000, was mine. I did it on this basis: The 
Veterans’ Employment Service has very real functions to perform, 
and, in my opinion, it was not performing it. We were faced with the 
alternative of cutting the administrative money needed to run the 
State unemployment compensations programs or the Veterans’ 
Placement Service. 

I placed the money where I felt it could be more effectively used, 
which was on the day-to-day administration of unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and nonveterans alike. 


VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVICE 


You understand, Senator, that this Veterans’ Placement Service 
does not perform an actual operating function. The job of the 
Veterans’ Placement officer is to see that in a given State the needs of 
the veteran in the employment office, in his unemployment activity 
needs, are all met. He works with the heads of the bureaus in the 
various States to see that the veteran is properly taken care of as he 
should be. But the veteran cannot be taken care of even if you doubled 
this Veterans’ Placement Service and did not put enough money in the 
employment office where the veteran must go to look for : » job, or the 
unemployment compensation bureau, where he must ate to file his 
claim. 

So when you are faced with the problem of where you are going to 
put the money | decided to put it where it would be most effective 
and do the least harm to the Veterans Placement Service. 

The way to take care of the veteran, in my opinion—and he should 
and must be taken care of—is to see that that agency operates with 
top people, and people who can make the other bureaus and agencies 
in the State government do their job. It is not a question of numbers 
of people; it is a question of competency and quality of these people. 
And if the Congress wants to do something for the veteran, the way 
to help the veteran is to see that there is enough money appropriated 
for the running of the employment services in the States end for the 
running of the unemplovment compensation bureaus in the States, 
in my judgment; that is the way to help the veteran; not to double or 
to put any additional people on here. That is not going to do the 
veteran any good exe ept to prov ide a couple of jobs for veterans, and I 
am sure the veterans’ organizations are not interested in that; the ‘y are 
interested in servicing the veteran, who are their members. 

Senator Cuavez. But you have this difficulty in some States, such 
as mine, for example, that does not have the population of some 
astern States, but we do have a tremendous area. While we do 
have a very fine man at Alamogordo taking care of veterans, never- 
theless, the people in the State are so scattered that the 'v cannot even 
afford to ride 250 or 300 miles in order to place their claim. 

Secretary Mircuety. Senator, it is not necessary for the veteran 
to go to the veteran service officer in — to place his claim. 

Senator Cuavez. But it is better to look him in the eye than to 
write him a letter. 

Secretary MircHe.u. It is better to come here to the Senate, too. 

Senator Hiri. Excuse me. In this item the House allowed a 
546,000 increase, did it not? 

Secretary Mircueiu. They allowed our request, I believe. The 
Veterans’ Placement Service is $900,000. 
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e 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Senator Srennis. That is not the veterans’ reemployment rights? 

Secretary Mircueni. That is a different one, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is where my inquiry had intended to be, 
on the reemplovment rights. 

Mr. Chairman, if it is proper to ask the Secretary right here to 
make a statement on that 

Senator Hint. Certainly. 

Secretary MircHeiyi. Here is one area where this Bureau of ours 
is the only one that can help the veteran in this area. It is a function 
of this Bureau to see to it that the veteran who leaves private employ- 
ment, does his stint in the ane ary, and returns to private e mploy ment, 
that the veteran is assured of all the rights which the Congress has 
given him, in terms of regaining of seniority, of compar. able position, 
and so on. It is the function of this Bureau to adjudicate disputes, 
as it were, between the veteran and his emplover, and to advise the 
veteran of what his rights are. 

As the veteran population of the country increases yearly, as it 
does, the demands on this Bureau become greater, and partic ‘ularly 
they become greater when you get into any stabilized employment 
situauon. The veteran who leaves a job and does his 2 years in the 
Army, when he returns, his seniority today in industrial plants is 
becoming a more precious asset than it ever was, in terms of health 
and welfare funds, pensions, pension rights, and all the other things 
that go with employment. So the veteran, instead of seeking another 
job today, usually wants to go back to the job he came from, beeause 
he has a stake in it. For that reason, the activities of this Bureau 
have increased. 

The Director of the Bureau will be here with the data showing the 
increased load. 

Senator STENNIS. You got a $46,000 increase, as the chairman said. 
But that was still $46,000 under your request? 

Secretary Mircueu. Yes. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator STENNIS. You are asking for a restoration of that $46,000? 

Secretary MircHE.u. Yes, sir. 

I might make this clear, Mr. Chairman, that while I am addressing 
myself to what might be called the high spots here, nevertheless we 
believe that our original budget was a soundly evaluated budget, and 
that every cent of it is required for the operation of the Labor Depart- 
ment. So the fact that I am not addressing myself to all of these 
cuts does not mean that we are satisfied with them. 

Senator Hii. Thank you, sir. 

Do you have any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Srennis. No, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Secretary Mircnety. May I go back to one thing that I overlooked, 
and that has to do with grants to the States ‘for unemployment 


compensation. Mr. Goodwin and others will be here to talk about 
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it, but I would like to comment on it. It is grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation and the employment service administration. 

If vou will notice, our request for employment service was $81,- 

$13,000. The House action caused it to be cut to $73,180,000. It 
is my strong belief that one of the major ways to get at this problem 
of the proper administration of unemployment compensation, which 
is always one that is criticized throughout the country, is to see to it 
that your employment services operate at a maximum efficiency. The 
tendency has been, over the years, since the employment service and 
the unemployment compensation administrative funds are always 
tied together, that in the States, when the States are hit with an 

inem ployment compensation peak payment they rob the employ- 

ment service to meet the crisis of paving out cheeks and meeting 
claims. I think ae is pennywise and pound foolish, because our 
job basically is not ) pay unemployment compensation but to get 
the fellow a job. You cannot get him a job unless the employment 
service is properly run. 

We feel that this cut of nearly $9 million in the House is one that 
will seriously impair our ability to improve the employment service 
operation. 

Senator Cuavez. Will not the States have more money to take 
away from the employment service if that is restored? 

Secretary MircHeLi. That would be one way of putting it. But 
| do not think they want to, Senator. It is not that the States want 
o do this, but when faced with a crisis, they have to do what, in their 
best judgment, they have to do at the moment. It seems to me that, 
ooking back over the years, that not enough attention has been paid 
to this very vital thing of employment services in this country. We 
iave not done the job we could do with the skilled worker, the semi- 
skilled worker, the technician, even the professional person, in helping 
him get placed. The load of the employment service has been too 
much on the unskilled worker who needs the service. But with an 
improved service we would be of greater service to a larger part of our 
opulation. 





HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, as I note the figures here, in 1953 
I think that is the correct column; that is the grants to States, is it 
not? It is on the large worksheet. It states “Grants to States” and 
| notice the item here that in 1953 vou had $197,110,000; in 1954 vou 
had 204,305,000: in 1955, $229,500.000. Your request for 1956 is 
$250,280,000. The House allowed you $250 million. 

Now we are faced with the question there of whether we agree to the 
House figures—whether we concur in the House figures. I would like 
to get a clear expression from you on this question. With this in- 
creased amount of money, what did you accomplish in the past, 
specifically? Nothing could be more convincing than that we could 
say the increased money alleviated either this hardship on the part 
of so many people, or it corrected what was abuse of an employee that 
that had certain rights in the industrial field, but he had been too timid 
to press his rights and no one had been present that looked after his 
rights, and consequently there was a man that should have had re- 
instatement into certain categorie work responsibilities or positions 
that failed to get that position because no one looked after his interests 
and he himself did not have the courage to look after them. 
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If he could get that pretty well explained, I think it would help \ 
to defend either your position, or defend the increase in the request 
there, because we are going up the ladder pretty rapidly with th: 
increased appropriations there. 


REASONS FOR YEARLY INCREASES 


Secretary Mircue yu. I do not have the details beyond here, but 
talking from this, Senator: Beginning with 1953 I gather your ques- 
tion is what is the reason for these yearly increases and what has bee: 
accomplished with the money. 

Senator Tuyr. That is exactly it 

Secretary Mircueiyt. There are a number of factors. One, part 
of the increase in all of these has been the increase in the salaries of 
State employees to whom this money is granted. Another reason 
would be naturally, in 1954 and 1955, as compared with 1953, the 
increased load placed on the State bureaus by reason of ine reased 
une mploy ment which took place beginning with the fall of 1953, 1954 
and 1955. 

Senator Stennis. Would that be the State paying out unemploy- 
ment, or State adding the numbers of supervision or personnel to aid 
in the replacements? 

Secretary Mircuety. In this amount here, in this grants to States 
this has to do with State administrative personnel. Putting it on 
simple basis, if in 1953 an unemployment compensation office handled 
a thousand claims a month, and in 1954 thev were forced to handle 
12,000 claims a month, or 15,000 claims a month, the increased admin- 
istrative cost would be inherent in these figures. 


INCREASED CLAIMS 


Senator Tuyr. Have you records that could be placed in the record 
to show the number of increased claims so as to justify both the 
increased personnel expenditure as well as the increased request? 

Secretary MircHeuu. Yes, sir. 

(The following material was supplied:) 


Comparison of selected unemployment insurance data, fiscal years 1953-56 


| 1953 | 1954 ! [estimate 1955] Request 195 
| 

a 

Total initial claims | 10, 207, 000 14, 790, 000 14, 950, 000 16, 000, Of 

Weeks covered by continued claims 48, 617, 000 80, O18, 000 89, 700, 000 89, 700, Of 


1 Weeks of unemployment were 64.6 percent higher than in 1953, but there were 6.2 percent less employers 
assigned to unemployment insurance activities and 13.1 percent less assigned to employment service acti 
ties. The effect of these cuts on the quality of State operations is illustrated by these examples: 

(a) Nonagricultural placements of workers in jobs dropped from 6.6 million in 1953 to 5.5 million in 1954 

(b) Claimants were not paid benefits promptly to replace wage losses because States took claims and paid 
benefits biweekly instead of weekly. 

2 The $20,780,000 requested increase over 1955 estimated obligations is for: 


(a) State salary rate increases authorized by law $4, 961, 21 
(b) Workload increases including 1 million more nonagricultura] placements of workers in 

jobs 2, 150 
(c) Providing more effective employment services to workers and employers 6, $23, 2 


(d) Employment and unemployment data for economic analysis and for staff and techni- 

cal services for more employees 1, 501, 004 
(e) Larger workloads in the programs of unemployment compensation for veterans and 

Federal employees and for extending unemployment insurance coverage to employ- 


ers of 4 or more es ‘5 2, 007, 00 
(f) Nonlabor costs, primarily retirement, for more employees- ---- pas awn - yee OO 
(g) Increasing the contingency fund to $6,500,000 5 ea ; Rg E 2, 456, 000 | 


Ri ickstcaeduigunacsuninentametadteantes iitiivacacwmiddiicdenwavdaees 20, 780, 000 
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LOAD INCREASE 


Senator Tuyr. So that you could see the load there, because if 
you cannot show a load increase you do not have much basis of our 
supporting you. 

Secretary Mircuetyi. That was the reason that I addressed myself 
io one part of this, which was the reduction in funds of the employ- 
ment office, which I do not consider to be a load increase but an 
increase requested in order to do a more effective job which has not 
been done. 

For example, I want to show you that these figures here represent 
the relationship between the unemployment-insurance personnel and 
the employment-service personnel from 1948 through 1955. As you 
can see, in 1948, there were 18,000 unemployment-insurance people 
and about 17,000 employment-service people, average through the 
State. You can see what is happening to the little man handling 
employment services. He is shrinking all the time in relation to the 
total, 

Senator Tuys. Let us go back to the size of your first two men there. 
If you are referring to them with regard to stature, they are almost 

e same size. Does that mean that there is a veteran placement 
officer? 

Secretary Mircuein. This has nothing to do with the veterans, 
sir. This is the employment service people. The employment service 
people place veterans and the unemployment insurance people pay 
veterans, 

Senator Turk. What I am trying to get clear from that chart is: 
Do you have as many men looking after the unemploved as there are 
unemployed people? That chart would indicate that the two of them 
stand almost the same physical size. 

Secretary Mircue.yu. I probably have not made myself clear. 

Senator Tuyr. The chart is not understandable to me, because 
those two men are the same size, and if one is looking after the other, 
then vou have as many looking after the others as there are of them. 
That is what I want to get clear. 

Secretary MircHeiy. May I explain, Senator. This is 1948. In 
1948 in the States of this country there were approximately 18,000 
people employed by the States who were handling unemployment in- 
surance claims for all people who were eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. At the same time in 1948 there were about 17,000 people 
working in the States who worked in the employment offices, whose 
job it was to interview, place people seeking jobs. 

Senator Tuyk. In other words, they were coordinating with the 
Federal and sort of supplementing the Federal; am [ right on that? 

Secretary Mircneuyu. There are no Federal people. 

Senator Tuyn. I grant you that; [ am trying to get straight in my 
mind why these two on this particular chart should stand in physical 
size about equal, and then you gradually go down to a much lesser 
size as you proceed. 

Secretary Mircuety. That is the point I was trying to make, 
Senator. In 1948 the employment service people equaled, in size, 
in the States, the unemployment compensation people. 

You see, there is a relationship in this respect, of course, of which 


you are aware, that when a man makes a claim for unemployment 
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compensation, the first effort of the Government at the State level 
should be to get him a job rather than pay the claim. That should b 
the first effort; to get him a job rather than pay the claim. 

Senator Tuy. That is it, exactly. 


NEED FOR EMPHASIS ON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Secretary Mrrcnett. What has happened, however, has been that 
we have been more interested in paving claims, as indicated by the 
stature of this man on the chart, because that is the critical thing: 
A man is unemployed, he files a claim and is eligible and the effort is 
made to pay him. And that is proper; it is right. What I have been 
trying to say is that if we paid more attention to the employment 
service and gave more strength to that program we would not pay 
out so much money in unemployment compensation. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, Mr. Secretary, when your unem- 
ployment claims go up, the tendeney has been for your employment 
services to go down? 

Secretary Mircueny. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. And what you want to do is to equalize it. When 
vour unemployment goes up, vour employment effort should be that 
much greater? 

Secretary Mircnentt. Yes. And as vou see here, we have ground 
to recover because we have permitted this to exist. 

Senator Cuavez. As you go up with the men on the right, the man 
on the left will come down; is that your idea? 

Secretary Mircuent.. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, so far as the employment service is 
concerned, it has gone down steadily from 1948 right through 1954 
The people who are actually the ones who have gotten jobs for others 
have gone down every vear since 1948. 

Senator Hitt. Whereas the unemployment people have gone up? 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. The ideal would be the other way around? 
Secretary Mircne yn. Our first effort should be to get the man 
job. 
Senator Hriu. Instead of paying him unemployment compensation 


. 


SALARIES OF STATE OFFICES 


Senator Cuavez. I want to ask this question, Mr. Secretary: The 
salaries of the State unemployment offices and employment offices ar 
all paid by the grants; are they? 

Secretary MircHeu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you know who fixes those salaries? 

Secretary Mircuenyu. The State. 

Senator Cuavez. Do vou have anything to do with it at all? 

Secretarv Mircuetyu. No, sir. Our statutory obligation which we 
discharge is that certain standards of civil service, not money but 
standards of performance, efficiency, be observed. But the Stat 
salaries are a matter for the State governments. 


But in this sum are the actions of State governments in increasing 


their salaries. 
Senator Cuavez. And they do, right or wrong; do they not? 
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Secretary Mircueuu. Yes, sir 

Senator CHavez. The States are rationed their salaries for the 
employment service? 

Secretary Mircnueiy. In 1949 the average State employment 
security annual salary was $2,765. In November 1954 it was $3,718. 
We estimate for 1956, based upon experience, that the average annual 
sulary in the State employment security agency, that is unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment service, would be $3,800. So 
you have had a rise from $2,765 to $3,800 in estimating 1956. 

Now, the January 1955 rate was $3,747. So we are only estimating 
$53 more in our estimate for 1956. Probably the average will be 
higher than that. So inherent in these figures, Senator Thye, are 
these Increases. 

Senator THyr. | just wanted to make certain that the reeord 
reflected that the increase in the appropriation was not just necessarily 
an inerease in the number of field supervisors and personnel in the 
field. But if we could get the record to reflect just exactly what had 
taken place it would be much easier to defend either on the floor or 
in conference. 

Secretary Mircnueuyi. I am sure it is clear that this $250,280,000 
is all grants to States and no part of it is for the Department of Labor 
administrative budget. This is for the operation of these programs 
in the States. 

Senator Taye. In other words, it makes allowance for the salaries 
and the number of people that would be necessary to do an efficient 
job in not only administering the program but to get jobs for these 
people if it were within their power and ability to get them jobs 
rather than to pay out unemployment compensation; is that correct? 

Secretary Mrrcueun. That is right. 


AMOUNT OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Hinu. Is that the amount you requested of the Budget 
Bureau, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary MircHetni. We requested $285,482,560. 

| would like to draw your attention to the fact that the House 
allowed a contingency fund of $20 million, and they got that $20 
million by taking some of it away from our Employment Service and 
by other cuts along the line. Mr. Dodson will explain because he has 
to handle this contingency fund, what the problem is there with the 
$20 million. 

Senator Hiii. What is that, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. By increasing our original request for $6.5 million 
contingency to $20 million we had to do it at the expense of foreseen 
operating needs, whereas the contingency is to take care of increased 
workloads that cannot be foreseen at the time you prepared your 

imate. The contingency is available for increased workloads over 
- above what the estimate is based on. Only workloads related 
to unemployment insurance claims are involved. It is also available 
for State salary increases which were not in the picture at the time 
we prepared the estimate. 

So that by increasing the contingency to $20 million, it is at an 
expense of some $9 million to the Employment Service which the 
Secretary has been talking about, the necessity for keeping the 
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Employment Service in a position where it can adequately serve the 
people who are applying for unemployment insurance, as well as others 
needing employment. 

So unless there is some adjustment made in this contingency, we 
cannot do the kind of job that has been planned for the fiscal year 
1956. 

The total looks apparently as if we got a pretty good approval from 
the House, but you have to look into this transfer of contingency 
moneys to get the real effect. 

Secretary Mircuety. That, Senator, and gentlemen, is our pre- 
sentation. 


INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


Senator Porrer. If I may, I would like to direct your attention 
to page 4 of the House report. I notice language there on which | 
would like to have your comments, beginning with the last paragraph 
on page 4. It states: 

In the early days of this program, the State agency heads created an organiza- 
tion known as the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies. Costs 
incident to this organization’s activities are financed from this appropriation. 

Then it goes on and requests that the Department of Labor secure 
from the agency heads data as to their out-of-State travel and | 
believe it even goes so far as phone calls that they make. 

In other words, | would assume that the intent of this language 
was to prohibit lobbying activities on behalf of the various State agen- 
cies; is that correct? 

Secretary Mircue.yu. I do not know what the intent was, sir. We 
are meeting the request of the House, and we will have all the informa- 
tion that it is possible to acquire available to them on the date that 
they wish. 

Senator Porrer. What has impressed me is the fact that it would 
seem to be a little unusual. These men are State officials and even 
though the funds are funds from this appropriation, the House report 
is directing that the Federal agency request State officials to supply 
them data concerning their out-of-State travel. I would assume 
probably the same language could apply to your Department, to 
require the Federal agency to secure information as to vour lobbying 
activities—if I may put it that way. I am a little curious as to how 
this language came into the report. 

Senator Cuavez. Not only to come to Washington for the purposes 
as you have indicated, Senator, but they have 1 or 2 annual trips 
elsewhere, where they have their conventions. As you say, they are 
employed by the State, by the individual State, paid by the Federal 
Government, to organize this organization, and they will go to Miami, 
to San Francisco, to Seattle, for a nice little trip. 

Senator Porrer. I am just wondering, though, whether or not we 
are invading some rights of the States in matters of this kind. 

Senator Hiri. Surely the Federal Government ought to have a 

right to at least know where its Federal funds are going. If these 
were State funds I would say absolutely we have nothing to do with 
that. But these are Federal funds. 

Is that not right, Mr. Secretary? 
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Secretary Mircnetyi. These funds are grants-in-aid. They come 
from taxes imposed on employ ers in the States. 
Senator Hiiu. But we are the trustees of those funds, are we not? 


EARMARKED FUNDS 


Secretary Mircue.yu. Yes, sir. As you may recall, last year the 
Congress passed the Reed bill, but up until that time these funds went 
into the General Treasury. They are now earmarked for this — 
only, for grants-in-aid to the States and also for the building of : 
reserve against which States may borrow. So they are earmarked for 
this purpose. 

Senator Tuyr. The whole purpose of trying to determine that we 
have some reporting here and some supervision is to make certain 
that there will be no unscrupulous administrative staff of a State that 
will say this is a fund accumulated through contributions from the 
employer. If it gets too big there is always then the agitation to cut 
it down by lessening the amount that will be levied as a. tax, and they 
may decide they had better now attend some of these conferenc es, Or 
that it would be nice if 6 or 7 of them went to the conference rather 
than only 2. 

| think there is a need to go in and scrutinize how these funds are 
spent, because it is the only way you are going to keep out abuse and 
that you are going to keep an administrative function out of an accu- 
mulation in the employers’ contribution and the emplovees’ contribu- 
tion to his own employment compensation fund. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCRUTINY 


I think that a good, clean administrative serutiny of this, not with 
the intent of being punitive, but just to make certain that no abuses 
are permitted on the part of some irresponsible or careless supervisors ; 
| think that is an excellent idea. 

Senator Porrmer. I think, Mr. Chairman, probably that same thing 
should carry through with other groups of this kind. I do not think 
one group should be selecte od. 

Senator Tuyr. I think it is an overall function, because I do know 
that administratively, anyone who has had that responsibility will 
realize that you pick up that function and you find 7 or 8 of them 
that went to a conference. You ask them to give you a report about 
the necessity for 7 or 8. In some instances they could absolutely 
justify it, while in the next one they could not justify it. The min- 
ute that you put such a scrutiny on any of the administrative func- 
tions of different departments, vou have a better and more consistent 
sound administrative practice initiated into the department’s function. 
| think it is a good idea 

Secretary Mircuetyt. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

Senator Hii. Certainly. 

Secretary MircuHe . It is certainly the function and the respon- 
sibility of administrators of departments, such as I am, to see to it 
that the people who are directly responsible to him—and that includes 
the 4,900 people in the Labor Department—are properly supervised 
and are not wasteful of Government funds, and that they are dis- 
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charging their responsibilities in a proper, orderly, effective way. 
That is my job. That is one reason why I want some money to do 
the job better. 

LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


But the background of this particular request—and I do not regard 
it as an improper one—is that this group of men have been accused 
of lobbying, as the Senator pointed out. This is one way to deter- 
mine whether that allegation is correct or not. That is the way | 
regard it. 

Senator Hiti. Are you now gathering this information? 

Secretary MircHeu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Have you made pretty good progress on it? 

Secretary MircHe uu. Our reports will be in May 1. Then we have 
to collate them and look at them. They are due to the House by the 
30th of May. They will be in the House’s hands before that time. 

Senator Hitt. But you will have all your reports from which you 
make your report by the first of May? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Those are all the particular items that | would want to address 
myself to, unless the committee has any questions on any of them. 

Senator HiLL. Suppose we proceed to the next office, if there are 
no further questions, which is the Office of the Solicitor. 

Do you have anything else, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary MircHe.i. Mr. Wilkins, who is assistant secretary of 
International Affairs, who is here, may want to supplement what | 
have said. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Senator Hiri. Do you want to supplement or add anything to what 
the Secretary has said about the international affairs, Mr. Wilkins? 

Mr. Witxktns. I would just like to add one statement, that we 
would welcome the investigation suggested by the House report, 
because we feel that investigation would more than justify our 
program. 

So I point out that in the language of the House bill there is a 
ceiling of $85,000 for the international phase of our work. We think 
that it is bad that the Secretary does not have the right to transfer 
funds to this agency for this operation, because if he does not and 
there is an increase in salaries passed by this Congress we will be still 
further hampered in our work. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
then we will hear from the solicitor. 

And, Secretary Mitchell, we want to thank you for your appearance 
before us this morning. We are happy to have had you and the 
other gentlemen before us. 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR; AND JAMES E. 
DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of the Solicitor, 
($1, 150,000] $1,500,000. 
Obligations by activities 


House allowance, 


Adjusted 1955 base Estimate, 1956 1956 
Description —_ eee ; 2 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount socal Amount Hons Amount 
1. Litigation 34 $221, 121 34 $221, 121 34 $221, 121 
2. Interpretations and legal advisory serv- 
ices 28 176, 930 31 204, 030 26 176, 930 
Wage determinations. -_- 42 197, 858 465 220, 758 46 215, 758 
1, Legislative advisory services 17 118, 141 17 118, 141 17 118, 141 
Enforcement of regulatory labor laws 
t(regional offices) 92 599, 038 92 599, 038 92 599, 038 
4. Exeeutive direction and management 
services. -- 27 136, 912 27 136, 912 27 136, 912 
Total obligations 238 1, 450, 000 247 1, 500, 000 242 1, 467, 900 


Obligations by objects 





Sant glonnifie Adjusted Estimate, House allow- 

Object classification 1955 base 1956 ance, 1956 
Ol Personal services___-- ; $1, 334, 350 $1, 378, 350 $1, 351, 850 
02 Travel : : 40. 000 40, 000 40, 000 
03 Transportation of things ; 900 | 900 900 
04 Communication services 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
Rents and utility services 2, 250 2, 250 2, 250 
06 Printing and reproduction. 10, 000 10, 000 | 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 20, 900 20, 900 | 20, 900 
Services performed by other agencies 600 600 | 600 
8 Supplies and materials 17, 700 23, 150 | 17, 900 
9 Equipment 1, 000 1, 000 | 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments---._- 2, 300 2, 850 2, 500 
Total obligations aaa ; 1, 450, 000 , 500, 000 | 1, 467, 900 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Summary of changes 
1955 actual appropriation ss __.... $1, 450, 000 
1956 budget estimate _ — - - 3 : : we _ 1, 500, 000 


Increase... .... - . £3 Sore 50, 000 
\dditional amount for coordination of enforcement of labor stand- 
ards provisions in statutes applicable to Federal construction (sal- 
aries gross $18,230—4 positions; lapse $730; other objects $400) _- 17, 900 
\dditional amount for wage determination activity (purchase of cer- 
tain of the Dodge reports for purpose of improving wage data 
evidence) etka cba Sas ae 
\dditional amount for employment security activity (salaries gross 
$15,055—8 positions; lapse $305; other objects $350) : ee 15, 100 
Additional amount for Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
activity (salaries gross $11,880—2 positions; lapse $130; other 
OMIDGUE SROO) <5 cccewacecun ss sii Sao aeh ts Naie ate Sat wnt area 12, 000 


50, 000 


5, 000 


Total _ __ Se iat 
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Summary of new positions 
COORDINATION OF ENFORCEMENT 


9 


-~ 


11 attorneys, at $5,940 


S 
2 GS-4 clerk-stenographers 


Deduct lapses_- = 
01 Personal services, net 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


2 GS-11 attorneys, at $5,940 
1 GS-4 clerk-stenographer 


Deduct lapses 
01 Personal services, net - 
EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


2 GS-11 attorneys, at $5,940 
Deduct lapses 


01 Personal services, net 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hrityu. We have a budget estimate in the amount of 
$1,500,000 for the salaries and expenses of your Office. This con- 
templates, I believe, an addition of nine positions. The House 
allowed $1,467,900, a reduction of $32,100 from the request. That is 
an increase of $17,900 above the current year’s appropriation. The 
increase was allowed for the purpose of strengthening the enforcement 
of labor-standards provisions in statutes applicable to Federal con- 
struction. 

I have here your statement. If it is agreeable to you, suppose we 
put the statement in full in the record and have you make any comment 


you see fit. 
Mr. RoruMan. I would appreciate that, Senator. 
Senator Hitt. Then we will do that and you may proceed to make 
any statement or comment you see fit. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Stuart RorHMAN, SoOLiciror oF LABOR 


It is a privilege for me again to appear before this subcommittee and to present 
justification for the 1956 budget estimate of the Office of the Solicitor of Labor 

A vear ago I pointed out the backlogs that confronted the Office of the Solicitor 
when I assumed office in July 1958, and that despite a decreased staff—at that 
time our appropriation had been reduced by $289,600, which eliminated some 60 
positions—a very substantial reduction he ad been effected in those backlogs and 
operating efficiency and productivity had been greatly increased. 

During the year past, our operations have been continued by a reduced staff 
with, we believe, a real measure of success. This is particularly gratifying 
because last year our appropriation was further reduced by $25,000. Nevertheless, 
it now appears that in certain areas a relaxation of the monetary limitations under 
which the Office is presently operating is necessary and will result in material 
improvement in the performance of our functions for the public and_ thi 
Department. 
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Before discussing these areas, I would like to say that the overall workload of 
the Office shows no sign of diminishing, and is increasing in many program areas, 
as appears from our justification material figures. These functions are being 
carried out with the present staff only because of the changes in operating 
procedures which were described last year. 

We are constantly reviewing such procedures, for improvement comes as a 
result of a continuing process and not all at once. Changes are made when they 
appear Cesirable. For example, 6 months ago we decentralized to the regional 
offices the furnishing of legal opinions respecting reemployment rights of veterans 
inder applicable Federal statutes. This has gone far toward reducing what was 
the largest remaining backlog in the Solicitor’s Office and has resulted in the 
furnishing of opinions more quickly than before. The regional attorneys are 
given constant advice and assistance in the more complicated and novel eases to 
prevent inconsistencies and to reach the correct solution of new questions. Other 
additional responsibilities, when proper, will be delegated to the regional offices 
rom time to time in the future. 

The estimate as printed in the President’s budget is $1,500,000 for fiscal 1956 
as compared to the $1,450,000 appropriated for the current fiscal vear. The 
nerease of $50,000 would be devoted to four phases of our work, no additional 
funds teing requested in other areas. Most of the increase represents additional 
attorneys vitally needed in those areas. 

Interpretations and legal advisory services comprise a broad legal field which 
s descri’ ed on page 7 of the justification material. In most respects, the work 

this field has keen adequately handled under present allotments, but changing 
onditions are now placing a heavy burden upon the funetions of these services. 
To descri e all of this change in detail is difficult, as it results from the Depart- 

ent’s poliey of utilizing the Solicitor’s Office for increased legal consultation and 
essistance in connection with the acceleration of all types of programs by. the 
Secretary. As vou will appreciate, much of this service is of a nature not readily 
suscepti-le of being reduced to statistics, but it is a most necessary function of 

e Office and constitutes a heavy workload. 

A more specific example is the heavier legal workload in matters involving the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. Not onlv has the number of decisions written 

v the Solicitor’s Office in cases involving alleged violations of the statute increased 
in each of the last 2 fiscal vears, but as you know, the 1952 amendment to the 
Walsh-Healey Act provides for judicial review of prevailing minimum wage deter- 
minations made by the Secretary. Three suits have been instituted challenging 
he validity of such orders in the cotton textile and the woolen and worsted indus- 
ries. A great amount of work has been performed by the staff of this Office in 
connection with the defense of these suits. 

Turning now to particular areas where increases are requested, the enactment 
during the last session of Congress of the amendments to the Federal Unemploy- 

nt Tax Act (Public Law 567) and the new title XV of the Social Security Act 

Publie Law 767, unemployment compersation for Fe’eral civilian workers), will 
require a steady volume of legal opinions construing the new legislation and inter- 
preting the rules and regulations thereunder. Considera' le liaison with the States 
and the Federal agencies on legal problems will be necessary. An increase of 
$15,100 to provide for 2 new attorneys and 1 secretary is essential to meet this 
recently added functions. 

One of the things upon which we have been p!acing special emphasis is our 
program of administering the Federal prevai ing wage l2ws end the labor stand- 
ards provisions prescribed in the Secretary’s regulations, part 5. The figures set 
forth on page 13 of the justification material show the rapid growth of the enforce- 
ment program which is being conducted. That it is bearing fruit is spperent. 
\long with the accelerated program, however, come edditiona!| comp'sints of 
violations as the labor standards provisions are brought home to individual 
workmen, 

Violations must be handled quickly. By the nature of the construction 
industry many workmen move frequently from job to job as contracts are com- 
p'eted; often they cannot be located unless enforcement action is promptly taken. 
Thus they not only lose their chance to receive restitution but action aginst the 

iolator is handicapped by loss of the witnesses. Great inequities would result 
if the backlog indicated by the increasing number of cases is allowed to accumu- 
ate, as it will unless the personnel needed is avai's.b'e to keep this work current. 
For such purposes $17,900, covering sa'aries of 2 additional ettorneys and 2 
ore clerk-stenogrephers in grades GS-11 and GS-4, respectively, is urgently 
required. 


62284—55——-4 
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our wage determinatioy 


\lso extremely important in this general field is 
I deseribed our suecess j 


program, under the laws just referred to. Last year 
overcoming the former backlog, but equally as important as the mating of earl, 
predeterminations is the making of accurate predeterminations. This can onl) 
done on the basis of complete information. 

In some parts of the country and on the construction of certain projects such 
as dams and military and atomie energy facilities, the problem constantly aris 
as to what wages actually prevail. This is because under area practices different 
rates are paid for the same type of work on different tvpes of construction 
projects. A carpenter who works on one project may be paid more or less tha: 
a carpenter who works on another project of a different character in the sami 
area, even though both me do the same kind of work. We must know the wages 
paid on all construction projects in the particular area in order properly to deter- 
mine the rates for the various crafts which actually prevail on projects similar 
in character to the proposed Federal work. This has been obtained by voluminous 
correspondence and in instances by costly field investigations and public 
hearings; under present conditions adequate information is sometimes unobtai: 
able without an investigation. 

The F. W. Dodge reports, which we are now receiving for the State of Texas 
contain the information which is necessary in order to canvass all construction 
jobs for wage-rate information. Their use in Texas predeterminations has 
proved so successful that the protests, formerly frequent, have been substantially 
We propose for fiscal vear 1956 to receive Dodge reports for the sout!] 

eastern and southwestern areas, which are the trouble spots for gathering wag 
material. The $5,000, will be well justified because of the value of thes 
reports in helping to eliminate the chance of setting inaccurate rates through lack 
of information, to lessen claims against the Government by contractors for re- 
imbursement because of necessary upward readjustments of wage determinations 
made on incomplete data, and to reduce the number of field investigations, 
The Emplovees’ Compensation Appeals Board is serviced by my office in a 
very substantial way. My office renders legal assistance to the Board both by 
furnishing advice and by writing opinions. A year ago I invited vour attention 
to the mounting backlog. Although it is estimated that by the end of this vear 
substantial inroads will have been made into the backlog, it is obvious that wit! 
the increasing workload the trend toward reduction of the backlog will hardly be 
continued in the absence of additional personnel. 
As you know the decisions of the Board frequently affect the payment of large 
They involve difficult legal questions often involving ,extensiv: 
Moreover, 
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sums of money. 
research, and it is important that the decisions made be of high quality. 
— cases involve misfortune to fellow workers and their families and should 
be decided as soon as possible to prevent the heaping of additional financia 
troubles upon persons already injured. The requested increase of $12,000 for 
2 attorneys will insure the continued legal assistance necessary to keep step with 
the expanding caseload of the Board. 

I accordingly submit that our request for the additional positions in the areas 
just deseribed, and for the Dodge reports, is well justified and that the increase 
will be repaid many fold by the improvements they will make possible in the 
operations of the Office. In all other areas of our work we will vigorously maintai! 
current programs through the coming fiscal vear with the present staff. 

The importance of the labor standards laws to the people of this country needs 
no belaboring. It is and will always be my purpose to exert every effort in my 
power to see that the Solicitor’s Office performs its duties under those laws fairly 
efficiently, and properly. To do so, however, is directly dependent upon a staff 
of proper proportions. It is on that basis that the 1956 budget request is submitted 






















HOUSE ACTION 












Mr. Roruman. The House allowed $17,900 out of a request of an 
additional $50,000 over the 1955 actual appropriation. This $17,900 
was for additional amounts for coordination and enforcement. of 
labor standards provisions in the statutes applicable to Federal con- 
struction. In the past the Department has been criticized at times 
by contractors and unions for issuing wage determinations which were 
not accurate. This was particularly the case in some southern and 
southwestern areas of the country, where it is difficult to ascertain 
readily what the prevailing wage rates are. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO DODGE REPORTS 


A request for an additional $5,000 for subscription to certain of the 
Ik. W. Dodge reports was made, and the House disallowed this. But 

this amount were restored it would be a major move to eliminate 
many of these criticisms. The Dodee reports furnish a record of every 
construction job in a particular area, and thus correspondence with 
contractors named in these reports, the type of project and the wages 
paid can be ascertained for practically all of the area construction. 
It would be most helpful if an additional $5,000 were allowed for 
coordination and enforcement of labor standards provisions. 

The 1956 budget estimate included the amount of $15,100 requested 
for 2 additional attorneys to service the employment security activity. 
It would be very helpful, and I think necessary, that this amount be 
restored to our budget for the coming year. 

The additional funds are needed in connection with the new legis- 
lation for unemployment compensation for Federal civilian workers. 
The House did allow a sum of money for the Bureau of Employment 

Security, but none for the Solicitor’s Office. And a good part of the 
additional work for the new program of unemp! loyment insurance for 
Federal civilian workers falls upon the Solicitor’s Office. 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


An additional item of $12,000 for 2 attorneys was requested for the 
purpose of furnishing legal assistance and services to keep abreast of 
the expanding caseload of the Employees Compensation Appeals 
Board. Cases coming before the Board frequently involve payment 
of large sums of money, in some individual cases exceeding more than 
$7,500. 

Frequently, too, the cases even involve complex legal problems 
requiring considerable research. 

It is essential that the opinions rendered be accurate and of a high 
caliber, since no appeal lies from these decisions of the Appeals Board. 
Also, speed of determination is also necessary since the rights of 
insured employees are involved and it is necessary to give just and 
quick service on these claims. The restoration of these amounts 
would be very helpful to us. We have been operating with some 50 
attorneys less than the Solicitor’s Office had in 1953. 

Senator Hitu. Is it less today than you had in 1953? 

Mr. Rornman. That is correct. And I think a restoration of 
small number of this amount will permit us to operate a bit more 
efficiently. I believe that we are performing our functions, in spite 
of that reduction, in a commendable manner, if I may say that. 
But the cut is just a little too deep and the restoration of a small 
portion would be most helpful. 


TOTAL ATTORNEYS 


Senator Hitt. How many attorneys do you have altogether? 

Mr. RorumMan. 124. 

Senator Hiiu. At one time you did have 174? 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt, How many additional attorneys would_this restor- 
ation give you altogether? 

Mr. Rorumax. The restoration would give us an_additional four. 
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AVERAGE SALARY FOR ATTORNEYS 


Senator Hitt. What is the average salary of attorneys in you 
Department? 

Mr. Roruman. Can you answer that, Mr. Dinneny? 

Mr. DinNeny. The average runs about grade 11, which would b 
a base of about $5,940. 

Senator Hriit. What does that mean in actual salary? 

Mr. Dinneny. That is the minimum salary. And then to that, 
every 18 months are added within-grade promotions. 

Senator Toye. The maximum would be what? 

Mr. Dinneny. That would be $6,940, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is not very good compensation for one who is 
qualified as an attorney. I think it is a low wage scale, so far as th 
salary itself is concerned. 

Senator Hiitui. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator STENNIS. I have one question. Where are those attorneys? 
Are they here in Washington? 


LOCATION OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Roruman. No, sir. Seventy-three are in Washington and thi 
remainder are located in 10 regional offices and Puerto Rico. 

Senator Tuyr. Those regional offices are located where? 

Mr. Roruman. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, San Francisco, Nashvill: 
and Puerto Rico. 

Senator Ture. So they are accessible to various areas. 

Senator Hitu. If there are no further questions from the committee, 
we are much obliged to you gentlemen for your appearance here today, 

Mr. Roruman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT’S CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HaAaNpDICAPPED WEEK 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR, RETIRED, 
CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE; WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE; AND JAMES 
E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, AND V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hity. Next we have the President’s Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, represented by Maj. Gen 
Melvin J. Maas, chairman of that committee, and Mr. William P 
McCahill, executive secretary. 

We are very pleased to have you with us this morning, indeed, 
General, and you may proceed with your presentation in whicheve 
way you wish. 

General Maas. We have before you a request for $130,000, which 
I assure you is down to mere essentials. All the things that wer 
desirable but not absolutely essential to carry out the obligation 


{ 
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vhich you imposed on the committee in Public Law 565 have been 
taken out; only the essentials to do that job are left. I would like 
to request that amount and also that you continue the same language 
that vou had in the last appropriation, which would protect the appro- 
priation against cuts by transferring to other departments, because 
this is not a departmental budget 

[t is true we are housed in the Labor Department. Physically, we 
are now in the Office of the Secretary in the Department of Labor. 

In addition to this job I am also adviser to the Secretary of Defense 
on another manpower matter, the Reserves. 

Senator Tuyt. General, you have done a remarkable job and you 
have a wonderful opportunity in front of you. I believe that any- 
thing that we, as an Appropriations Committee, can do to further 
assist vou in performing vour duties will be rendering a great service. 
‘That is mv feeling. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Maas. Thank vou, sir. I have filed a formal statement, 
Mr. Chairman. J will not take up vour time now. 

Senator Hinu. Your statement will go into the record in full 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. Gen. Menvin J. Maas, USMCR, Rettrep, CHAIRMAN OF 


ham, rHE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
ville, CAPPED WEEK 


The amount requested for the work of the President’s Committee on National 
mploy the Physically Handicapped Week is $130,000. It is further requested 
ittee, that the Congress use identical language inserted in the 1955 Appropriations Act 
yday. so that whatever amount you appropriate is for the sole use of the Committee 
; d cannot be transferred by any department or official other than the President. 
\s the Congress was advised last year, the President’s Committee is now 
ated in the Office of the Secretary of Labor with the executive secretary 
reporting administratively to the Under Secretary of Labor. I, of course, report 
as Chairman directly to the President, keeping the Secretary of Labor advised 

all matters of major importance. 
This budget request before you is predicated upon additional opportunities 
and responsibilities placed upon this voluntary citizen’s committee by the Congress 
last vear in the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, 
now know as Publie Law 565. Section 8 of this legislation instrueted me as 
Chairman to meet with the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and to work out mutually agreed-upon plans for opening up more job 
pportunities for the additional thousands expected to be rehabilitated under 

this program. 
[ am happy to report to the Congress that such a meeting has been held following 
‘onsiderable staff-level work and we have agreed upon a program of action. We 
e designated responsible officials to take action on the plans and we will meet 
periodically to take stock of our progress in increasing the effectiveness of respective 
tional national, regional, and State services to the handicapped. This calls for greatly 
. stepped-up work by the governors’ committees in the States and Territories and 
Gen the local committees on employment of the handicapped. 

um P. I wish to pay personal tribute to Secretary Mitchell and to Secretary Hobby for 
their deep personal interest in employment of the h: andicapped and to the dedi- 
ideed, ‘ated people in the emplovment.and rehabilitation services who are rising to the 
— placed before them by the Congress in its passage of Public Law 565. 
| would add one word of caution, namely, that you not neglect to increase appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Employment Security’s program of services to the 
which andicapped while continuing to support the President’s fine rehabilitation 
b were appropriations request. The Congress has wisely made this new program one 
calling for teamwork, increased rehabilitation, increased placement, and increased 
stimulation and motivation of employers. The placement func tion with all of its 
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technical aspects is vital and we trust that it will be supported so as to betté 
do its job. 

I would be indeed remiss if I did not pay particular tribute to the overwhelmi: 
number of Federal agencies that have cooperated with the President’s Committee, 
You all know about the fine job done by the United States Civil Service Commi 
sion in increasing job opportunities in the Federal service and in setting an ou 
standing example to private employers. Not so well known is the fine work dor 
by the Veterans’ Administre sia Informational Service in backstopping our wor 

with radio and television network aoe that resulted in more than $1 millio 
of donated time and talent during NEPH Week alone last vear, and the excelle: 
services rendered by the Veterans’ Employment Service both in Washington a 
throughout the country. There are many others, but these three are particular! 
outstanding in their support of our work and their cooperation with the rehabili 
tation and emp mye ment services, 


Since passage of Public Law 565, I have appointed all chairmen of governor 
committees as my eens representative in their respective States and Ten 
tories. I have written all governors, urging their support of the new rehabil 
tation program both officially and financially, I have visited a large number ¢ 
States and will visit many more in the months ahead. I have made every effor 
to fill requests of governors and State chairmen for staff assistance by more a 
more staff visits, made possible, incide ntally, by increased appropriatio Is vote 


last vear. 

I am happy to report the formation of a new employer committee under t} 
chairmanship of Mr. Arde Bulova, chairman of the Bulova Watch Co., and tl! 
successful com Pp etion of the committee’s first meeting at the New York plant 0 
the Bulova company where Gen. Omar Bradiey and others met with us to pla 
a coneerted e fort to inert Se »eE nplover interest. You'll be pleased to know tl 
more than 75 of our Nation’s leading employers from all major areas of « mploy 
ment have accepted membership on this committee. 

It is also a pleasure to inform vou that the President has named Mr. Ea 
Junting, former managing director of the National Association of Manufacturer 
for many years, as our committee vice chairman and chairman of our executiy 
conunittee. The NAM under Mr. Bunting’s leadership has rendered great 
ervice to the handicapped and only last vear formed a special committee on thi 
problem. 

Both Mr. Bunting and I intend to travel a great dea! int he months ahead 
our voluntary work for the committee. I can assure you that the recent acti 
of Congress has fired the imagination not only of the professional workers in tt 
rehabilitation and employment fields, but, even more Importantly, ed great; 
increased the opportunity of voluntary groups of citizens at State and | | leve 
to better help the handicapped to help themselves. The funds you make avail- 
able to the Comunittee we in turn use to better serve the States while at the san 
time asking governors and legislatures to inerease funds voted for rehabilitatio 
and for governors’ committees. A rece nt informal survev we took with State 
chairmen revealed a great and growing reliance upon the President’s Committe 
for promotional material and staff-planning assistance. I can foresee no rea 
diminution of this need for the next few vears. 

Should the time come when it appears that the handicapped are receiving a 
equal or better chance, I shall be the first to come before vou and ask that this 
Committee be discharged. I would like to believe that this would be possibl 
in my lifetime, but, certainly under the dynamic expanded program envisaged 
for the next 5 vears we shall have to increase and multiply what the President 
has referred to as the “dedicated work” of our volunteers. The funds we request 
including those for a few more willing professional staff workers, will better assist 
us to supplement the fine work of the people in the rehabilitation and employment 
services through State and local committees 





HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hrit. How did the House treat you? 

General Maas. They gave us $130,000 with the protective language 
What happened a year ago is that we lost a very substantial portion of 
our appropriations. I am not criticizing anybody for it, but the 
Congress did not intend the funds for this committee to be a part of 
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any departmental funds. Last year you made that quite clear, and | 
request you continue the same language. 

Senator Hitt. You want the language as the House put it in and 
also the amount of $130,000? 

General Maas. Yes, sir. That will be agreeable to us to keep pace 
with the rehabilitation program. Of course, the success of your re- 
a program depends upon the — ate rehabilitation, which 

. job for the person after training for it. We have a substantial 
ine reased obligation this year, put on by the C ongress. I believe with 
the $130,000 we can meet that challenge. 

Senator Porrer. General, I would like to say you have a good right 
hand man in Bill MeCahill. Bill and I are old colleagues. The two 
of you make a fine team to carry on this worthwhile program. 

General Maas. I would like to say, Senator, that under Bill MeCa- 
ill’s directorship—I have had a good many years in Government, 

rincipally in Congress, observing all departments—I have never seen 

small a group—there are only eight members of the staff—turn out 

such an enormous volume of work. I pay full tribute to Bill MeCahill 
and his staff. 

Senator Hint. General, we are very honored to have vou come be- 
fore us, sir. 


General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Bureau oF LABor STANDARDS 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL E. GURSKE, DIRECTOR; ROBERT P. VAN 
ZANT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the promotion of industrial 
ety, employment st a llization, and amicable industrial relations for labor and 
lustry; pe rformance of afety funeti f he secretary under the Federal 
plovees’ Compensation Act, as amended (5 U.S. C. 784 (e); performance of 
functions vested in the Secretary by title I of the Labor-Management Rela- 
ns Act, 1947 (29 U.S. C. 159 (f) and (2)): not to exceed $50,000 for imp roving 
conditions of migratory labor; and not less than [[$75,000] $130,000 for the 
rk of the President’s Committee on National employ the Physically Handi- 
pped Week, as authorized by the Act of July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 409) and provided 
ther that no part of the appropriation for the President’s Committee shall be 
bjeet to reduction or transfer to any other department or agency under the 
Visions of any existing law; including purchase of reports and of material for 
rmational exhibits and expenses of attendance of cooperating officials and 
nsultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards; [$722.500] $860,000. 
[For an additional amount for “Salaries and expenses’’, $12,500; and the 
iount made available under this head in the Department of Labor Appropria- 
n Act, 1955, for the work of the President’s Committee on National Employ 
Physically Handicapped Week, is increased from $75,000 to $87,500.14 


{ 
| 
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Obligations by activities 


House allowar 
1956 


Adjusted 1955 


aa Estimate, 1956 
ase 


Description 


> i. » si. 
Posi Amount | Pos! 


; ; mot 
tions tones Amount 


1. Development and promotion of sound labor 
laws and labor practices 

(a) Legislative standards and State serv- 
ices 571 2 571 
(>) Safe working conditions 72 i 825 
uth employment 061 061 
ernational labor , 100 1 , 100 

mployment of physically handi- 
capped , 653 : 000 
2. Registration of labor union data , 642 5 21, 642 
3. Executive direction and management services 801 9, 801 


( Y 
(d) Ir 
(e) E 


Total obligations ¢ 35, 000 3 40, 000 


Obligations by 


iber of perma 


number of all et 


sonal services SM, ‘ OOO 
~ 7 tan 
03 Transportation of things 2.100 > 2K) 
04 Communication services 3, 885 5, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction. 5, 000 , 100 
07 Other contractual services , 950 2, 050 
Services performed by other ag 12, 500 5, 750 
Supplies and materials , 120 R00) 

09 Equipment , 900 5. 000 


J axes and assessments S00 S00 


OS 


lotal obligations 735, 000 10, OOO 
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Summary of changes 
1955 actual appropriation__-___ ; . : 000 
1956 budget request _ _ - : ; ; 000 


Net change - ; ; 1125. 000 


INCREASES 


To step-up program for improvement of workmen’s compensation 
standards: 
6 permanent positions 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
{tegular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Nonlabor costs s : , 695 


Total : : 40, 000 


To expand program for promoting and coordinating safety activities 
n the Federal Government: 
5 permanent positions 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Nonlabor costs 


Total _ 


accelerate program for employment of the physically handicapp 
tf permanent positions 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
tegular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
Nonlabor costs 


To keep current registration of labor unions as required by sections 
% (f) and (g) of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947: 
| permanent position 
Deduct lapses_ aes 
Net permanent______- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total... .. ; : : ; _ +3, 000 
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Summary of new positions 


Grade | Numb« 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We now have with us the Bureau of Labor Standards 

Mr. Gurske, I understand you have a prepared statement. W: 
will put your statement into the record at this point and you ma\ 
make any comments vou see fit. 

Mr. Gurske. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Paut E. Gurske, Dirrecror, BuREAU oF LABOR STANDARDS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad of this opport 
to appear before you and discuss the work of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
While I served as chairman of the Oregon State Industrial Accident Commis 
sion, | had manv occasions to use the services of the Bureau and know 
experience the valuable help it gives to the State labor departments. 
The Bureau’s appropriation for 1955 is $735,000. The request for 1956 1s 
$860,000, an increase of $125,000. Of the 1955 appropriation, $87,653 Is for 
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vork of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
ed. For this work, $130,000, or an increase of $42,347, is requested for 
The President’s Committee’s budget is ineluded in this Bureau’s appro- 
on for housekeeping purposes only. General Maas, Chairman of the 
mittee, will discuss it separately. 
Klimination of the amount for the physieally handicapped program makes 
ailable to the Bureau of Labor Standards $647,347 for 1955. An inerease of 
2,653, to $730,000, is requested for 1956 
e Bureau develops and encourages the adoption of sound labor standards, 
ns and promotes programs aimed at the reduction of occupational injuries, 
iotes improved conditions for young workers, promotes improvement. in 
ng and living conditions of domestic agricultural workers, serves as a clear- 
suse on all types of labor law and administration, and administers the union- 
tration functions of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVIC] 


is activity is concerned with the development and maintenance of good work= 
onditions, sound labor-management relations, and th ll-being of workers, 
at the same time promote efficient production. It is the core of the Dx part- 
sand the Bureau’s work in improvement of working conditions carried out 
iwh assistance to and strengthening of State labor departments. It vives 
ical assistance not only to State labor departments but to legislative com- 
‘es, labor organizations, management, and interested civie groups and indi- 
luals. The States have built up a body of labor law and administrative 


tices which they are constantly trying to improve and make more effective 


lar 
fons, The By reau attempts to keep abreast of such State developments 
o make information available In so doing it gives technical assistanee in 

plying the experience of one State to a related problem in another State as 
ested. 

lie Bureau negotiates and services Federal-State agreements for elimination 
luplication of inspeetions and other administrative functions. Under these 

2 State labor departments inspect for complianee with the Fair 
Standards Act, 25 make safety inspections required under the Publie 

racts Act, and 44 issue employment and age certificates provided for under 

air Labor Standards Act. These safety inspections and t 

cates carried on by the States save the Federal Government large sums of 
every vear. Through these cooperative agreements the State functions 


progress made by one State can be useful to ther States faced with simi 


ments, 
e issuance of age 


strengthened, and a close and harmonious working relationship is maintained 
een the State and Federal de partments of labor. 
The Bureau gives continuing service to the Association of Governmental Labor 
ficials (composed of the labor commissioners of all the States) and the Associa- 
n of Industrial Aecident Boards and Commissicns (composed of the workmen’s 
pensation boards of the States), giving assistance in program development, in 
ing committees preparing technical reports, and in other ways assisting in 
x forward these associations’ aims for improvement of labor law and 
istration. 


irvine 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


the current fiseal vear, $50,000 was made available to the Bureau to initiate 
lards i program to improve the conditions of domestic migratory workers and their 
Wi imilies. The conferenee report on this item indicated the need for coordination 
' Federal activities in this field. Our first step, therefore, was to reeommend 
pointment of a Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Migratory Labor. 
eust the President appointed a committee made up of the Secretaries of 
ture, Interior, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Secretary Mitchell 
amed Chairman. In appointing this Committee, the President expressed 
ype that it would aid the various Federal agencies in developing and en- 
fing more effective services for migrants and in providing assistance to 
and local areas through the State agencies with which they work. The 
ittee has set up a working body of bureau representatives from the various 
tments and agencies represented on the Committee. They have met 
er and progress has been made in better understanding of each agency’s 
rams and services and in seeing how their activities can supplement and 
id on each other’s without duplication. Furthermore, subcommittees to deal 
ecific problems have been set up, bringing together the combined knowledge 


may 
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and exverience of all the interested Federal agencies to try to work out the 
effective and practical approach to such problems as safe transportatio: 
workers, adequate housing for temporary workers, including the explorat 
of means of financing such housing, and encouragement of a cooperative St 
approach through State migratory labor committees. The Bureau provides 
services for the Interdepartmental Committee. 

In addition, the Bureau has extended its services to the States in this fic 
Requests have come from a number of States for help in organizing a State mi; 
tory labor committee, and consultant services have been given nine States t 
vear. In answer to repeated requests for information on how other States | 
organized such committees, a report giving information on the various typ 
State committees, how set up, and their purpose and objective, has been prepa 
This is being used not only by this Bureau but by other agencies of the Fed 
Government. We have also prepared a report on State experience in regulat 
truck transportation of workers, either through safety codes or under mo 
vehicle law. We have had increasing calls from State labor commissioners 
other State groups for technical assistance on such matters as the provisio1 
workmen’s compensation coverage for agricultural workers and for advic: 
other States’ experience in regulating labor contractors. A number of natio 
organizations have requested assistance in developing programs for their Stat 
local groups and for informational material. There is a tremendous interes 
this country todav in finding wavs by which citizens can mobilize voluntar 
interest and action to meet the objectives of this program ‘“‘to improve the work 
and living conditions of migratory workers and their families”? and this Burea 
giving every assistance possible, with the resources it has, to the States and | 
communities in this endeavor. 


SAFF WORKING CONDITIONS 


The national injurv frequency rate for all manufacturing, although dec] 
from 14.3 in 1952 to 13.4 in 1953, is an enormous drain on the manpower 
economic reserves of the Nation. The Bureau of Labor Standards has ar 
portant role to perform in the further reduction of these high rates. For exam) 
reductions in aecident-frequenecy rate for recent special industry programs 
ducted in the States have ranged from 25 to 79 percent in 6 months. In o1 
to do its part in helping to reduce large manpower wastages, the Bureau prov 
the following services: 

1. Provides staff for the Federal Safety Council, which acts as a clearingh 
on safety information between Federal departments and also is active in prom: 
greater safety activities among the Federal agencies. 

2. Conducts safety training courses in both basie and specialized subject 
safety personnel of State labor departments, management, labor, and Feder 
agencies 

3. Develops special industry programs for the various States, which are desig 
to reduce accidents in high-hazard industries. 

t. Conducts investigations to determine occupations particularly hazardou 
minors for use by the Secretary of Labor in issuing findings under the child-la 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

5. Provides consultative service and conducts safety promotion activities 
the stevedoring, harbor, and ship-repairing industries 


ro 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau promotes good practices in hiring and supervising young wor 
and works for correction of harmful child-labor conditions. 

During the past vear the Bureau has carried forward its program to imp 
conditions in the employment of boys who set pins in bowling allevs wit] 
cooperation of bowling organizations, organizations interested in youth, and Siati 
labor department officials. The code of good practice, My Pinsetters and | 
which was referred to in the hearing last year, has since been issued by the pro- 
prietors’ association. Through this cooperative effort, remarkable progres 
being made toward clearing up one of our worst child-labor spots. 

The enthusiastic response from employers and others to the Bureau’s latest 
publication, the Youth You Supervise, shows that it is serving a very real need 
The bulletin, prepared with the assistance of a committee of personnel and yout 
experts, is addressed to on-the-job supervisors. It is helping supervisors better t 
understand their young beginners and to enlist young people’s interest in giving 
their best to the job. The Bureau is continuing to work with management, 
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ational educators, schools of industrial relations, probation officers, and others 

advance good employment opportunities for youth. 

During the past vear services were given to 124 national organizations on spe- 

requests and projects on child labor and youth employment. On 1,023 oc- 

easions, services were given to State and local agencies, organizations, and indi- 

luals. 

lhe Bureau prepares child-labor regulations under the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and advises the Secretary, the Office of the 
Solicitor, and the Wage and Hour Division on child-labor problems and policies 

he administration of the act. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


j 


(he Bureau maintains the files of union organizational and financial data 

lired to be filed with the Secretary of Labor by the Labor-Management 
Pelations Act, 1947. As of December 31, 1954, 36,213 different unions had com- 
eted one or more annual registrations with the Department. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


he Bureau is requesting an increase of 12 positions at a net cost of $82,653 for 
16. These increases are covered in the budget submission, but T should like to 
inmarize them here. 
kmen’s compensetion 
\n increase of 6 positions at a cost of $40,000 is requested to step up the Bureau’s 
program for assistance to the States for impro.ement of workmen’s compensation 
tandards. Many State laws are full of defects and omissions. There are an 
mmated 12 million workers in the United States not covered by State laws. The 
rotection a worker may receive varies widely from State to State. For instance, 
range in death benefits, in States which limit the total amount of payments, 
from $6,500 to more than $20,000. The Department is giving special emphasis 
to this field of worker protection and the recuests from the States for assistance 
have gone far beyond the ability of the Bureau to provide. If it is to give the 
States the help they need and are asking for, the Bureau must ha*e resources to 
btain current and up-to-date information and to give the technical and con- 
ltative services to the States required to achieve coordinated and effective 
CTION. 
Workmen’s compensation is the oldest social-security program and is the only 
ne Which is completely State-administered, without Federal financing or stand- 
It is constantly under attack because it has failed to keep benefits in line 
vith increased wages and the rising cost of living. In fact, resolutions have been 
passed by organized labor groups calling for its federalization. I have had 11 
irs’ experience on the State end of this problem, and know from this experience 
much this help is needed and how important it is for a State administrator, 
ind other interested groups in the States as well, to be able to get the kind of 
nformation and technical assistance this Bureau can give if it has the staff and 
urces recuired. 
lany of the workers now covered by State laws receive inadecuate benefits 
ch less than the two-thirds average wage intended when the laws were first 
naected. In fact, the average maximum weekly benefit is now less than 40 
‘ent of the worker’s average weekly wage. There is also a great inequity 
the benefits for specific permanent disabilities such as loss of member. For 
example, the amount a claimant may receive for loss of a hand varies from $3,100 
“9,000. Disability rating poses many difficult technical problems, and study 
| development of realistic and uniform standards in this field are greatly 
eded., 
With the increased funds recuested for 1956, the Bureau would give technical 
sistance to the States to help them in dealing with the difficult problems inherent 
extension of coverage and to bring benefits more in line with wages and li\ ing 
ists, It would also assist States in working out some of the problems now con- 
iting them on such matters as second-injury fund lecislation, occupational 
s latest disease cov erage and administration, disability rating, rehabilitation, and effective 
ul need techniques to simplify and promote payments of benefits. 
1 vout 
etter t 
1 giving President Eisenhower has requested all Federal departments and agencies to 
rement, itrengthen existing safety programs, and where none exist to establish adequate 


lederal safety 
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programs. Preliminary figures show that, while renorted injuries to Federg) 
civilian employees declined from slightly less than 86,000 in 1953 to slightly less 
than 83,000 in 1954, fatalities ine rei ased from 212 to 239. Estimated direct costs 
of injuries for 1954 was $26,056,378. Adding to this the estimated indirect cost 
of $104,233,512 would bring the tonal cost for 1954 to $130,291,890. The 4-to-] 
ration for computing indirect costs Was originally developed by H. W. Hein: 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. It has been used for many vears and has general! 
acceptance by most safety engineers. Examples of indirect cost are loss of pro- 
duction due to low morale following a fatal injury, damage to machines, equip- 
ment or material, spoilage, and legal expenses. 

The Devartment of Labor has the responsibility under section 33 of the Fed 
Employees’ Compensation Act and Executive Order 10194 to help reduce 1 
toll of injuries and cost. To fulfill this responsibility we have been conduet 
training classes for Federal personnel and giving partial service to the 93 fi 
councils of the Federal Safety Council. Unfortunately, we have been able to 
meet only a very small percentage of the requests for these and similar services 
The effectiveness and need for this assistance is reflected in correspondence 
have received which indicates that material gains in reducing injuries have 
sulted from our services. 

However, as there are 25,000 locations where Vedera] employees are worki 
much remains to be done before an appreciable reduction can be made in t 
accident rate. 

In order to expand our existing services to Federal agencies, an increase of 5 
positions at a net cost of $39,653 is requested for the fiscal year 1956. This i 

approxi nate'y the average cost of a singe fatal injury to a Federal worker 
whic h in 1953 was $39,714. If we could prevent just one death by stimulati 
greater safety activity on the part of Government agencies, the service whi 
we hope to give would have paid for itself. This appropriation is in every se: 
an investment of Government funds. 

Re gistration of labor union data 

A net increase of $3,000 is requested for 1956 to provide one more position. 

Sections 9 (f) and (g) of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 reauir 
that unions which wish to use the facii‘ies of the National Lavor Re'ations 
Board must file certain financia! and organizational data with the Secretary of 
Labor. Consequently, the workload is not subject to administrative contro 
During the past fiscal year, a total of 24.245 different unions registered. It was 
also necessary to write to 3,667 of these unions requesting that information omitted 
from the registration form be supp‘ied. 

On January 31, 1954, a backlog of 2,413 cases had accumulated. This back- 
log increased to 6,427 on February 28. In addition to the backlog, the staff he 
to cope with letters and long-distance te'ephone calls from unions (800 letters 
and 116 calls in March) protesting the de'ay in issuance of registrations. It was 
necessary to assign employees temporarily to this work so that the unions would 
not be out of comp'iance with the act through no fault of their own. If this 
work is to be kept current, one more position is necessary. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. The House allowed you $817,500, which is a reduc- 
tion of $42,500 from your request and is an increase of $82,500 above 
the appropriation for 1955, is that correct? 

Mr. Gurske. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. Suppose you proceed, then. 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity to 
tell you about our program. As you stated, the request was for an 
increase of $125,000 for 1956, of which $42,000 goes to the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, which 
is in the Bureau for housekeeping purposes only. The remaining 
$82,653 was requested for strengthening our — for assistance to 
the States on workmen’s compensation, and for Federal safety and 
union registration. 
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The House Appropriations Committee treated us very nicely. 
However, they did not allow the $39,653 requested to step up our 
Federal safety program, or the $3,000 for one clerical position in our 
inion registration work. 


PRESIDENT’S INTEREST IN SAFETY PROGRAMS 


| should like to tell you gentlemen that last fall President Eisen- 
hower sent a letter to all the Federal departments and agencies asking 
them to improve the existing safety programs that they had, and where 
none existed, to immediately establish safety programs. But I] 
regret to inform you that the figures for the calendar year 1954 showed 
that we had reduced accidents—this is 1954 compared with 1953 
from 86,000 to 83,000. But we must remember that there were less 
employees in Federal employment. So that really the accident 
frequency went up from 7.8 to 8 and the fatalities increased from 213 
n 1953 to 239 in 1954, which is an increase of 26. 
Now, the average cost of fatals is about $40,000, which figures an 
additional cost to the taxpavers of about $1,240,000. 
\nd in addition to this waste of our human resources, in many of 
instances, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
ife had to tell the children that daddy would not be home any more. 
Che Department of Labor has the responsibility in the Federal 
Emplovees Compensation Act to reduce the accidents and the fatalities 
in the Federal employment. fe Sas ‘ver, we cannot do the job that 
the President wants us to do, without funds to secure five more posi- 
ions in order to help the pec ies and departments to set up a well- 
ounded program and to train their foremen and = supervisors in 
( ilent-preventi yn techniques. 


SAFETY ENGINEERS 


Senator Hitt. What would these five positions be? 

Mr. Gurske. They would be safety engineers. 

Senator Hitt. What salary would they get? 

Mr. Gurske. They would be grade 12. That would be $7,040, 
annually. There would also be 1 No. 14, which would be $9,600 as 
| starting salary; 1 No. 11, which would be $5,940; and another 
student engineer we would train, in grade 7, at $4,205, and then 
stenographic help would make up the rest. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. How many people do you have in your Bureau now, 


\Ir. Gurske. I believe it is 89. 

Senator Hitt. This would be bringing it up to 94, would it? 

Mr. Gurske. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Have you had much reduction in your Bureau in the 


ist several years or not? 


\Ir. Gurskr. Yes, a tremendous reduction, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hitt. How many did you have, say, in 1952? 

Mr. Van Zant. In 1952 we had about 120 positions. 

Mr. Dopson. At the peak they had 163, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Hitt. When was that? 

Mr. Dopson. In 1951. 

Senator Hiri. How does this year compare with last vear? 

Mr. Van Zanv. There is an increase this vear of $50,000. 

Senator Hii. How does it compare with the year before? 

Mr. Van Zant. It is about the same. I think it is $43,000 less for 
safety. 

Senator Hiiu. That is the year before? 

Mr. Van Zant. In 1954 there was a reduction of about $40,000 in 
safety, and we have about the same again this year. 

Mr. Dopson. I can give you the staffing. It was 163 in 1951; 138 
in 1952; 121 in 1953; 93 in 1954; 97 in 1955. All these figures that 
I have given you include the staff of the President’s Committee on 
Employ the Physically Handicapped, which has never exceeded eight, 

Senator Hin. Is that the number today, the President’s Committee 
has eight? 

Mr. Van Zant. They have nine positions. 

Senator Hintu. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, thank you very much. 

Do you have anything else you want to add? 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Gurske. We have some charts here on our safety activities 
that we would like to give you and to talk on a few moments. 

Senator Hruu. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gurske. Mr. Parker has succeeded Mr. Marks, who has been 
up here for many sessions. Mr. Parker used to be Safety Director 
of the Army. 

Mr. Parker. I may say I am in a peculiar position here. This is 
my first day of employment for the Department of Labor. However 
I think that gives me one decided advantage. Having been on thy 
presumed receiving end of the guidance and assistance from the 
Department of Labor over the years, I have recognized how they 
were unable to give the assistance that they desired to and for which 
there isa demand. But, fortunately, being with the Army it happened 
that we were - less need of it than a great many of the others. At 
any rate, they gave me the opportunity to study very closely the 
need for the m: inpower and the quality of pe ‘rsonnel who could go out 
and give that administrative assistance on the development and 
strengthening of safety programs. 

These charts are very simple, as you can see. First we have the 
types of industry safety programs for which the visits and the train- 
ing courses are held, with the approximate number of workers ulti- 
mié ately affected and the number of Federal employees affected by thi 
type of activity. Those activities extend also into the Federal field 

safety councils, of which there is at the present time a total of 95 
which if not given the assistance where you see the red dots, they ar 
in danger of failing or becoming so ineffective as to be not reasonabl\ 
expected to produce anything. 


NEW YORK LOCATION 


Senator THyr. May I ask why would a State like New York need 
two? You have two red dots there needing assistance. 
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Mr. Parker. They actually have four field safety councils organ- 
ized In areas of concentration of Federal employees. 

Senator THyr. But do they need two additional? 

\[r. Parker. Those are organized. 

Senator Toye. What is the red dot? I am looking at your chart. 
Field councils needing assistance are the red dots. New York shows 
2 black dots and 2 red dots. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Senator THyr. Then does New York need additional assistance? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. Of those 4 field councils in New York 
State, 2 are relatively effective. The other two, either by reason of 
being relatively new or not possessing the know-how to give the 
guidance to the Federal units being represented by their member- 
ship, are in need of assistance. It might be due to lack of leade ‘rship, 
due to lack of skill in organizing or lack of analysis in the problems. 

Senator Tuyr. I notice in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
you do not reflect needing assistance. 
~ Mr. Parker. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Are our records up there so good that we stand out 
as commendable and need no additional assistance? 

Mr. Parker. Not necessarily so. This is on the basis of an 
analvsis of current field activities of these councils, as to whether they 
are proving adequate and therefore with reason to be effective, or to 
expect them to be effective over a period of time. In accident preven- 
tion work you have to establish first the sound preventive activity, 
and statistically it will take care of itself. 


EMPHASIS ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK 


Senator Tuyr. The reason I am asking the question is that we 
have stressed and put emphasis on the accident-prevention work in 
the State. I was just hoping that that effort on the part of the State, 
industries as well as municipalities, had achieved that. Then that 
is to their credit and these other States had better take a good look 
at their own operation in comparison with some of the smaller indus- 
trial States, to see whether they could not pull a page out of our 
accomplishments and add it to their endeavors. 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, sir. You will notice I said “not 
necessarily so.”’ 

Senator THyr. How do you propose to help them? Can you give 
for my benefit, at least, roughly what you propose to do there to 
step up these States to get a better performance? 

Mr. Parker. You understand that these are councils dealing di- 
rectly with the Federal employee, and it is sometimes rather difficult 
to get a representative of a Federal department, having a small 
group of people, to become very interested in accident-preventive 
activities when he cannot visualize that he should have any accidents, 
nor does he reeall having had any. 

We know in the safety business that accidents are occurring all the 
time and unless they make adequate planning on a preventive ef-ort, 
oe law of averages is going to create the disabling injury and the 

fatality. Therefore, men from the Bureau will go out and assist 
them in establishing the council activities which will automatically 
render assistance to those small groups of workers who do not neces- 
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sarily employ skilled safety engineers and other qualified persons 
By giving and establishing training activities for them, their sup 
visory personnel become more skilled in accident-preventive activitics 
without necessarily having to hire safety engineers for small groups 

Senator Hinu. All right, sir. What is vour next chart? 

Mr. Parker. The next chart is simplifving somewhat the type of 
work being given through all of the Federal departments and agencies 
You will notice that they are surveys, appraisals, training courses, 
consultant service, and inspections. This actually represents only in 
broadest terms what the Safety Standards Division is able to. ac- 
complish, because through the utilization of the Federal Safety 
Council, for which it is administratively responsible, they encourage 
a great deal of development by the individual agencies, thus not 
having to make it all original work. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE LOCATIONS 

Senator Hiti. You use the term there ‘'25,000 Federal locations.’ 
Exactly what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Parker. Actually, those are 25,000 locations at which there 
are Federal employees. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there that many different locations where there 
are Federal employees whom you are seeking to help in making 
conditions safe? 

Mr. Parker. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hiiui. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

If not, we are certainly obliged to you gentlemen. 


BureEAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR, AND HUGH W 
BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’, 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to render assistance in connection 
with the exercise of reemployment rights under section 8 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended (50 U.S. C. App. 308), the Service Extension 
Act of 1941, as amended, the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel Service Law of 
1940, as amended, and section 9 of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, and, under the Act of June 23, 1943, as amended (50 U. 8. C. App. 1472), of 
persons who have performed service in the Merchant Marine, [$300,000] $392,000. 


Obligations by activities 


House allowance 
1956 


Description eee foal ene eae eee Aenea 


| Adjusted, 1955 base Estimate, 1956 


Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance 
to veterans | 3 $242, 648 51 | $334, 648 42 $288 
2. Executive direction and management | | 
services... ; 57, 352 8 57, 352 | 8 | 57. 
Total obligations... ......-- : 300, 000 59 | 392,000 | 50 | 346 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


Adjusted Estima House allow- 


Object classification 1955 base 1956 ae 1OR 
) as 56 unce | ) 


| number of permanent positions l 5 50 
ne equivalent of all other positions l 
e number of all employees 5 4s 
ber of employees at end of year } St 


sonal services $249, 575 $323, 196 $285, OLS 
ravel 33, 900 , 800 42.175 
insportation of things 800 800 ROU 
umMunication services , 500 9, 510 9, O10 
nting and reproduction 000 000 4, 000 
Other contractual services 1, 350 639 1, 500 
ipplies and materials 775 2, 395 2, 100 
juipment 2, 000 1, 000 
ixes and assessments 100 660 400 


lotal obligations . - $00, OOO 392, 000 346, 006 


Summary of « 
1955 actual appropriation $300, 000 
1956 Budget estimate : 392, 000 
Net increase ; 92, 000 


INCREASES 


To place handling of cases and problems on a current basis and 
reduce the backlog: 
Permanent positions (14) ; $63, 100 
Iixtra day’s pay 240 
Lapse 4, 874 


Net permanent 466 
Nonlabor 5, 659 


To assist in handling inquiries and correspondence from ex- 
servicemen, employers, etc. and the inereased number of 
contacts with national organizations (employer, labor, veter- 
an) and other Government agencies: 


Permanent positions (4)____- ; 16, 350 
xtra day’s pay 63 
Lapse __-- 1, 258 
Net permanent 5, 155 
Nonlabor : 2, 720 
; —- 17, 875 
ction Pkt os 
NE Total increase : — ; 5 92, 000 
iIslon 
iw of 
rvice 
>), of 


000. 


lount 


88, 648 
57, 352 
46, 000 
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Workload statistics—Fiscal 1953, 1954, and first 6 months of fiscal 1955 


First 6 mont 
Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1954 July 1-Dec 
1954 


Monthly Total Monthly 


average average 


Potal 


. Problems and eases carried over from 
previous periods 
2. Problems and cases received 
Potal requiring action (1 plus 2 
Problems and cases handled to com- 
pletion 
5. Problems and cases pending at end of 
periods i 
». Cases carried over from previous per- 
iods 
Problems transferred to case status 
fotal cases requiring action (6 plus 7 
tal cases closed 


1 
lo 
rotal cases pending at end of periods 


( 
' 
oO 


1 Estimated on an annual basis. 


Summary of new positions Promotion of compliance and assistance to 


1 GS 


12 administrative officer 
6 GS-11 
ws-7 


field representatives 
contact representatives 
1 GS-5 secretary - - - 

6 GS—4 clerk-stenographers 


2 GS-3 clerk stenographers 


2 Gi 


Total permanent 


Lapses 


Net permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee 


Total personal services 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We now have the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights. We had some discussion on that subject this morning. 

I believe you have a prepared statement, Mr. Salyers. We will 
put it into the record and if you have any comments you see fit 
to make, you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ropert K. SAtyeErRs, Director, BuREAU OF VETERANS 
REEMPLOYMENT Riqauts, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The reemployment rights program is administered by the Secretary of Lal 
through this Bureau. It serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing. trai! 
duty, persons rejected for military service, emplovers, labor organizations, 
others concerned with the various reemployment laws enacted by the Congr 


STATUTORY BASIS 


Reemployment rights were not affected by the recent Presidential proclamati( 
which set a termination date for certain veterans’ benefits. They are part of 1 
overall military manpower program provided for in the Universal Milit 
Training and Service Act of 1951 and related acts. The reemployment laws n 

a recognized obligation of the Federal Government to provide some job protect 
for those interrupting civilian purusits to serve in the Armed Forces. T! 
continue in effect until repealed; legislation already introduced in this Congres 
would extend and expand current provisions. 
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AN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL PROGRAM 


The reemployment rights program does not involve payment of Federal funds 
to any veteran; the only cost to the Government is that of administering it. 
This is kept at a minimum through promotion of compliance, use of cooperating 
wencies and volunteers without reimbursement or compensation, and by constant 
ittention to management improvement. Expediting return of ex-servicemen to 
their preservice employers not only helps them as individuals, but is advantageous 
to the Government. tegarless of other benefits available, the ultimate goal for 
most ex-servicemen is gainful employment. Their quickest and easiest readjust- 
ment to civilian life lies in a return to preservice employers, home communities, 
families, and friends. Often they receive employment advantages based on 
eniority accrued while in military service. No matter what their future plans 
may be, they have nothing to lose and much to gain from learning what their 
preservice employers may have to offer. teemployed ex-servicemen are less 
kely to need other benefits, do not collect veterans’ unemployment compensation, 

handle housing loans and carry insurance, and soon after release become 

lf-sustaining citizens—consumers and taxpayers. Despite these advantages 

the reemployment program costs less in terms of dollars spent by the Federal 
vernment than any other veterans’ benefits. 


WHAT THE BUREAU DOES 


Work done by the paid staff of the Bureau, both in Washington and in the 

field, falls under four general headings. 
Direct assistance.—Includes service to individual veterans, employers, and 
abor organizations, generally of a nature beyond the scope that can be rendered 
cooperating agencies and volunteers. Involves handling specific problems, 
gotiating cases, and answering inquiries for general information. Examples of 
lrect assistance are: 

a) A veteran contends that he was laid off because he had not received his 

oper seniority in a horizontal transfer he had made from one department to 

other under the layoff provisions of the bargaining agreement. The employer 
tends that he had no seniority in the department to which he transferred until 
had worked there for 18 weeks. Union officials thought the veteran should 

a grievance, if the matter could not be satisfactorily settled by our regional 
representative. Settlement of such a case requires a review of the bargaining 
agreement and the employer’s practice with respect to other employees. A 

indtable discussion, participated in by all parties concerned, is generally neces- 
sary Where factual differences occur. In this case the employer was ultimately 

nd to be correct in his contention, and the Bureau was able to satisfy the veteran 
at he had received fair treatment. 

b) A contractor had two employees, laborers, to leave a construction job for 
military service. Work on the project was completed while they were in military 
ervice, and their old jobs no longer existed at the time of their release from service. 
The contractor, who submitted the problem, wanted to know if he was obligated 
to reemploy the veterans in similar work on another construction job or if he 
should consider them temporary employees not protected by the law. The 

ilestion to be resolved was whether there would have been a continuing employ- 
ment relationship between the contractor and the veterans on successive con- 
struction jobs had they not entered military service. It developed that the 
veterans would have transferred to successive jobs had they not been in 
the service and were entitled to reemployment rights. As we dealt with only the 
employer, this was handled as a problem. 

c) The chairman of a union grievance committee requests copies of laws and 
amendments together with other information on reemployment rights dealing 
with vaeation benefits, length of military service, and leaves of absence to pursue 
acourse of study, which are to be used in interpreting provisions of the bargaining 
agreement pertaining to veterans. 

2, Maintenance of ‘“Machinery.’’—Includes arrangements for, training, and 
supervision of volunteer reemployment advisers and effective use of other State 
and Federal agencies for service at the local level. Satisfactory arrangements 
ave been made with cooperating agencies for contact, information, and referral, 
but the size of the present staff has not made possible the training and supervision 
which volunteer advisers should have. This program is somewhat unique in using 
services of other agencies without grants or reimbursement, thus requiring con- 
stant effort to insure cooperation. 
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Promotion of compliance neludes activities designed to inform thos: 
feeted by the acts and to prevent problems from arising through a broad knowl 
of applicable laws and the Department’s interpretation of them. 

;. Housekeeping.—Includes the various reports, paperwork, and acti 
necessary in any Government agency. Fiseal services are provided by the Off 
of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, personnel services by the Offic 
Personnel Administration, and legal services by the Office of the Solicitor. 

The work of the Bureau is essentially in the field of industrial relations. | 
volves proper reinstatement of ex-servicemen in terms of personnel policies, e 
tive bargaining agreements, and employment practices. It embraces the ap} 
tion of seniority accrued during military service to such matters as promot 
status, pay, vacation, pension, insurance, and other benefits. Wherever pos 
assistance is given in a way that will permit the veteran to work out his 
problem with his particular employer. In addition, assistance is given to e 
plovers having the obligation to reemploy and to labor organizations involved j 
the process. Experience shows that a large percentage of those released retin 
to their preservice employers. The information and assistance given them, 
emplovers, and labor organizations through the program carried on by this Bureay 
smooth the wav for an orderly return to civilian life and do much to prevent 
inderstandings between employer and emplovee. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROMPT HANDLING 


The application period for reemployment rights is shorter than for any ot 
veterans’ benefit —90 days from date cf discharge (30 days for rejectees and 
training duty reservists). It is important for the veteran to make applicati 
promptly after release, and where a problem arises, to handle it speedily, and 1 
seek not only reinstatement but proper reinstatement. The veteran wants to get 
back on the payroll without delay and to know that he is put on the employment 
escalator at the point he would have been but for military service. He wants 
promotions, pay raises, vacations, or other advantages to which his seniority 
entitle him. 

The emplover and labor organization want the veteran back promptly. Thi 
wish to reinstate him properly, without controversy, and to avoid damage cla 
They look to us for guidance in these matters. <A large backlog causes dela 
which, in turn, leads to hardship for the veteran, damages against the employer 
differences between management and labor, litigation, and impaired emplovyer- 
emplovee relationships. 


FACTORS AFFECTING WORKLOAD 


Maintaining the current armed service strength results in a turnover of al 
1 million a vear. Any reduction in total military personnel, as now being 
cussed, will, of course, accelerate the rate of release during fiscal 1956 and hav 
an inereasing effeet on workload. Census figures show that in October 1954 
about two-thirds of the males in age-group 18 through 24 were employed; this 
indicates that a similar fraction of those entering military service could be eligi 
for reemmployment rights upon release. 

The Bureau’s workload is affected by several factors—all outside its contr 
such as turnover in the military services, local employment conditions, decisions 
made by individual ex-servicemen, new court decisions, and changes in employ- 
ment relationships which complicate reinstatement. Termination of other 
benefits, such as educational entitlement and UCV, may also make old jobs mor 
desirable. Because of these, it is always difficult to estimate what work! 
figures may be in the future, and perhaps the best yardstick availab!e is recent 
experience. 


oad 


TRENDS IN WORKLOAD ! 


The line and bar charts submitted with our justification show trends in the cas 
and problem workload, separately and collectively, from July 1, 1951, to January | 
1955. The line chart also projects the workload to June 30, 1955, on the bass 
of actual figures for the first 6 months of this fiscal year. Although improved 
management devices enabled the Bureau by 1955 to close cases at a rate of 7) 
percent greater than in 1951, 50 percent greater than in 1952, 14 percent greater 
than in 1953, and 6 percent greater than in 1954, the sharper increase in the num- 
ber of cases received during the same period caused the backlog to reach an alltime 
high of 3,250 on December 31, 1954. This is nearly 400 cases more than wer 


1 Notge.—Definitions of the direct assistance items discussed above are shown in attachment. 
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eived in the entire year 1951, when we had 43 paid employees as compared to 
{1 now. We expect that the case backlog will continue to rise during the last half 
of this fiscal vear. It is primarily to arrest this rise by the end of fiscal 1956 and 
to reduce it to reasonable proportions by the end of 1957 that additional personnel 
is requested. 

The problem load has also increased each year since 1951, except for a slight 
dip in 1958. Considering cases and problems combined, as shown on the bar 
chart, the increased intake has been consistent throughout the period, due to the 
sharp rise of the case intake during fiscal 1953. Field offices began to reach a 
point of diminishing returns during this fiscal year when an increase of only 30 
cases in the monthly average closed resulted in a decrease of 60 problems closed. 
It has become clear that with present staff, placing emphasis on either workload 
item has an adverse effect on the other. 

In addition to the problems and cases reflected on the charts, 46,625 inquiries 
were received and 33,599 were answered during the calendar vear 1954, with 
13,573 pending on December 31. 


NEEDS FOR FISCAL 1956 


All indications point to a continued need for the Bureau’s services at higher 
evels through fiscal year 1956. The budget request before you includes addi- 
tional personnel for handling cases and problems in the field and for a centralized 
handling of inquiries. It is believed that this staff would enable us to arrest the 
rise in the pending load by June 30, 1956, and make a substantial reduction in 
backlog during fiscal 1957. This is on the assumption, however, that workload 
received over the next 2 years will not be at a rate substantially greater than dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this fiscal year. A substantial increase in the number 
of those released from the Armed Forces during 1956, as is now under diseussion, 
could cause a rise that would push this timetable forward, as would any significant 
change in other factors affecting workload. 


ATTACHMENT 


WORKLOAD DEFINITIONS 
Reemployment rights case 

1) It is presented to the Bureau by or on behalf of an ex-serviceman, training 
luty reservist or rejectee and at his request is negotiated with his employer and/or 
abor organization. 

(2) It is a reinstatement or rights after reinstatement problem not resolved 
by interpretation or opinion given to the person seeking assistance but which 
requires further investigation and negotiation. 

3) The actual situation may be settled to the advantage of the claimant or 
negotiations may not be suecessful; the claim may be meritorious or it may not be. 
Where there is a legal question which has not been elarified in Bureau materials 
available, it is referred by the field representative to the regional attorney for an 
opinion. If negotiations are unsuccessful, it is, on the written request of the 
claimant referred via the national office to the Department of Justice for review 
and appropriate action, whether or not it is considered meritorious. 

(4) All actions taken in connection with a case are a matter of record in the 
field office files. The record is in the form of a ease folder, on the tab of which is 
identified the name of the claimant and the employer, such as ‘‘Smith, George J. v. 
Brown Manufacturing Company.’ The case folder contains copies of initial cor- 
respondence, all followups required at stated intervals, written summaries of 
information developed in conferences and telephone calls, administrative and 
legal opinions of the Bureau and the regional attorney, where obtained, a definite 
statement of disposition, notification of actions taken to the parties at interest 
and copies of case memoranda prepared for the Department of Justice, where 
the case Teferral is made. The chronological file also contains copies of correspondence 
nuarv | and memoranda prepared in connection with cases. 
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1) It is presented to the Bureau by or on behalf of an ex-serviceman released 
from military service, a rejectee, a reservist or member of the National Guard 
recalled or subject to recall to active duty for training or service, a person in 
military service, an officer of the Public Health Service, a potential inductee or 
enlistee, an employer, a labor organization or other person affected by the 
reemployment statutes. 
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(2) It may be presented by mail, telephone, or personal interview. It may be 
received direct from the individual seeking clarification of his rights under the 
statutes or it may be presented through a person, agency, or organization, such 
as a volunteer adviser, an attorney, a local employment office, a local board of 
the Selective Service System, a contact location of the Veterans’ Administration, 
a United States attorney, a separation center of the Armed Forces, a labor organi- 
zation, a veterans’ organization or a State department of veterans’ affairs. It 
may also be received direct from employers or unions seeking clarification of their 
obligation or responsibility under the statutes or it may be presented through an 
attorney or other representative. 

(3) It covers one or more specific points arising under the reemployment 
statutes, calling for clarification, interpretation, or opinion. It requires action 
by the field office and, with one exception is not reported as handled to com- 
pletion until confirmed in writing, at least to the party primarily concerned. — (If 
handled by personal interview and all of the information that would be supplied 
by letter is supplied by hand, and a statement to that effect is made for the file, 
confirmation is not mandatory.) It may also involve notification through copies 
of correspondence, letters or memoranda to other parties, such as volunteer 
advisers and cooperating agencies. 

Information inquiry 

(1) It is presented to the Bureau by any person seeking information and 
requires action on the part of the field office. It may be received by mail, 
telephone, or personal interview from an individual, agency, or organization, 

(2) It involves a request for general information about reemployment rights 
or related questions which the field representative is able to supply and it usually 
requires the transmittal of printed material prepared by or available to the 
Bureau. 

(3) It may or may not require individually typed letters or multilithed trans- 
mittal sheets. Copies of individually typed letters are placed in the chronological 
file. One copy of each kind of multilithed transmittal sheet used during the 
month is also placed in the chronological file with a notation in the upper margi 
showing the number of such transmittals mailed during the month. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS PROVISIONS 


Mr. Saryers. I have just 1 or 2 things, Senator. 

The reemployment rights provisions are a part of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. They were not affected by the 
Presidential proclamation which terminated some other veterans’ 
benefits, they relate to inductees, training service, enlistees, all who 
enter military service. The responsibility of the De ‘partment has 
to do with administering the program and reinstating those exservice- 
men who desire to return to their preservice employers. 

The workload of the Bureau has increased steadily since 1950, 
while the personnel has remained the same. For example, the case 
intake increased 117 percent between June 30, 1950, and June 30, 
1954. For the first 9 months of this year the case intake showed a 
20 percent increase over 1954. 

We have been able to do a good many things to increase the handling, 
but we have not been able to keep pace with the rising intake of cases 
and problems. So the backlog has continued to rise. 

To cope with this situation, the Bureau of the Budget has approved 
an increase of $92,000 for the next fiscal year, making our total appro- 
priation $392,000. The House allowed half of that, $46,000. It was 
believed that the increase of $92,000 would enable us to arrest a rise 
in the backlog during fiscal 1956 and cut into it during fiscal 1957. 
Obviously, if we do not get the full amount, it will not enable us to 
cope with that situation as soon as it ought to be done. 

The delay in the handling of these things not only affects the vet- 
eran who wants to be reinstated but also has implications for the 
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employers and the labor organizations who have to do with the rein- 
statement process, because these reemployment statutes apply to all 
private employers as well as the Federal Government. We would 
now have a rising case bac ‘Klog and it looks like it is going to continue 
to rise through this vei We believe we ought to do something 
about it and “that. is alee we would appreciate the consideration of 
this committee in connection with the figure requested in the budget. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. How many employees do you have now, Mr. Salyers? 

Mr. Satygers. We have 41, sir. 

Senator Hii. If your request were granted in full, how many 
would this give you? 

Mr. Satyers. This would give us 59. 

Senator Hitt. Where are most of these employees? 

Mr. Satyrrs. Most of them are located in the field. At the present 
time we have 8 in Washington, which has been our staff right along, 
and 33 in the field. We have field offices consisting in every case of 
1 man and 1 secretary, except in New York, where we have 2 field 
representatives and 2 secretaries. 

For example, in Atlanta we have a field office with 1 man and 1 
secretary who handles the 6 Southeastern States. We are able to do 
this in a large measure by utilizing the services of the State agencies. 

For example, in many States, such as the ones you gentlemen are 
familiar with, there is a department of veterans affairs which has 
county service officers. We designate them as our reemployment 
advisers, without compensation, and they handle a good many of the 
local problems for us. But there is a certain number that involve 
bargaining agreements, controversies between employers and employ- 
ees, that have to be handled by the personnel of the Bureau. We 
believe it is important to get at these because when the man is rein- 
stated with his preservice employer, it solves a lot of his other 
problems. 

Senator Hitt. You mean, then, he does not have to ask for unem- 
ployment compensation and things of that kind? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL REQUESTS FOR ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hitu. Do you have any idea at all how many veterans you 
helped in the matter of reemployment during the past year? 

Mr. Satyers. We have figures on how many we have given direct 
assistance to in handling problems, cases, and inquiries. Mr. Bradley 
can give you that. We have no records of any handled by our cooper- 
ating agencies. For example, if a county service officer helps a man, 
of course we give him a handbook and provide him with materials, 
but we have no record of that. So that is all to the good. Of course, 
a very large number are reinstated by their employers. 

Senator Hitt. What do your figures show there, Mr. Bradley? 

Mr. Bravery. For the 9-month period ended March 31, the total 
number of requests of all persons for assistance was 83,764. Of that 
number, there were around 25,000 of those with individual reemploy- 
ment rights problems; that is, where there was a specific problem 
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that you had to supply information and assistance on. And there 
were 5,665 different cases. 

Now the case is where a difference of opinion has already occurred 
and the Bureau must move in to assist the veteran and the employer to 
arrive at a determination as to the veteran’s rights and what the pay 
would be and the proper reinstatement and things of that kind. The 
largest volume of the total workload is inquiries. 


PROBLEM-TYPE WORK 


As you see there, the second largest workload we have is the problem 
type in which we do not intervene but simply supply the information 
to the one individual that requested it and request him to settle his own 
problem without further intervention, if he can. It is when he cannot, 
on the problem type of thing, that the Bureau intervenes with all the 
parties concerned. 

Senator Tuyr. Primarily, the mere fact that you are in existence 
alerts everyone to the fact that in the event they tried to push aside a 
veteran that had been called in by selective service and had put in his 2 

vears, he comes back; and had he remained on the job he would have 
had promotions and so forth, and now he is not given that recognition. 
If he is not given that recognition, that of seniority and his rights, 
you immediately inform the emplover. And by the mere fact that 
vou inform the employer, in many instances it will straighten th 
question out right there? 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes. 

Senator THyr. And if you were not in the field, all manners of 
abuses would take place which we could not appreciate or understand. 

So I think your services are just to safeguard that no abuses are 
brought against a young person who put in certain time in the military 
services and he is now back asking that he may have the recognition 
of time that he would have put in as an employee if he had not been 
called into the service. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. There are many instances where because 
of a bargaining agreement or because of a personnel policy that covers 
a lot of plants, that even though the employer might wish to put him 

right back, the question is where and how because it is going to affect 
some other employees, too. So some of these questions get pretty 
deeply into the field of industry relations. Many of them we are 
able to work out with the headquarters of the various companies. 

Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman to 
briefly contrast his work to what is briefly listed as the Veterans’ 
Placement Service? 

SERVICE FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir, Senator. The Veterans’ Employment 
Service is a part of the Bureau of Employment Security, which, as 
you know, gives the States grants for the employment service. The 
State veterans’ employment representative and the local offices are 
primarily concerned with the promotion of jobs for veterans and with 
the placement of all veterans of all wars. Our clientele—if you wish 
to call it that—is in a sense a more restricted one in that we deal with 
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those people who leave jobs to enter military service and who desire 
to return to their preservice employers. 

Senator STENNIS. I have just been down here to Fort Bragg in 

North Carolina, where the Second Air Borne Division is in operation. 
If those men go back home now, your Department would be the one 
they contact to get their jobs back, would it? 

\ir. Sayers. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And they could go to the service office in the 
county with some special problem. That office also re presents you 
and they could contact you through that county office? 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. But we have one other very important 
relationship with the local employment service and the employment 
offices. By agreement with the Bureau of Employment Security, 
their local offices have State agencies and actually function, and the 
employment representatives function as information and_ referral 
points for us. 

For example, suppose one of those men wants to get his job back. 
He goes into the local office. Maybe he goes in to apply for unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans because he could not get his 
job back. They would give him the information on reemployment 
rights, which we supply. If that is all he needs, we probably would 
never hear more of it. On the other hand, if it gets into one of the 
industrial relations problems, the State employment agencies do not 
want to get into the area of controversy in industrial relations. Then 
they would refer the problem to us. 


COUNTY SERVICE OFFICES 


The difference is that the Employment Service’s function is an 
information and referral service for us, and so does selective service. 
We have an arrangement with General Hershey whereby all the 
selective service offices have information on it. But the county service 
offices, we actually designate them as what we call a reemployment 
advisor, so they could contact the employer, if necessary, and render 
assistance. 

Senator Stennis. On what basis do they function? 

Mr. Satyers. It varies. In some states, such as New York, there 
is a setup whereby the States pay the veteran’s counselor. In other 
States it is a hundred percent county, as in Wisconsin, | 
believe. In some States, it is a grant-in-aid. In Georgia, I believe, 
the State pays them all. I do not know the situation in Alabama and 
Mississippi. It varies from State to State, but we have had wonderful 
cooperation and could not operate the program with the small staft 
if we did not use these people. 

Senator Hitu. Do you have any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hritt. We want to thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., of 
the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 
BuREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR; EDWARD F, 
GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF AP. 
PRENTICESHIP; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to enable the Secretar, 
conduct a program of encouraging apprentice training as authorized by 
Act of August 16, 1937 (29 U.S. C. 50), [$3,100,000] $3,200,000. 


Obligations by activities 


| 
—— 1955 Estimate, 1956 | House allow ; 
ase 1956 


Descriptior - . ———_——— : 
| | | 
Posi- Posi- | Posi- | 

tions Amount | tions Amount tions An 


1. Encouragement and assistance to industry 431, $2, 692, 725 431) $2, 692, 725 439) $2, 742, 72 
2. Development of information regarding skill 
requirements 2: 

3. Promulgation and maintenance of standards 1 
. Development of training techniques 5 40), 250 5 40, 250 
5. Executive direction and management 17 112, 100 26 171, 900 


9 


5 180, 750 31 220, 950 
t 74, 175 14 74, 175 


Total obligations 492 3, 100, 000 507) 3, 200, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification A coenee, eee, ae 1956 


Total number of permanent positions ; 492 507 
Average number of all employees 185 498 
Number of employees at end of year . 481] 495 


01 Personal services-.- ; , , 500 $2, 760, 475 
02 Travel. er tex 281, 000 290, 750 
03 Transportation of things ape , 550 | 10, 550 
04 Communication services ‘ 33, 000 | 63, 975 
06 Printing and reproduction 9 800 10, 900 
07 Other contractual services 2, 410 13, 710 
Services performed by other agencies--- 22, 240 23, 240 
08 Supplies and materials... 5,000 | 15, 400 
09 Equipment---- 3, 500 10,000 | 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments- 2, 000 , 000 


Total obligations on 3, 100, 000 | 3, 200, 000 
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propriation, 1955 3, | 000 
mate, 1956 3. 200, 000 


Change 0, 000 


De tail of cl ange 
nereases: 


Full vear cost of Federal emplovees life insurance 
‘ I 


Activity 2: 
I;xtension of national industry promotion ac 
Personal sery ie s, 3 positions net cost 


t 
Other costs 
Total 
Additional research on skill requirements: 
Personal services, 3 positions, net cost 
Other costs 
Total 
Total, activity 2 
Activity 5: 
Increasing effectiveness and scope of program 
Personal services, 7 positions, net cost 12, 330 
Other costs 670 
Total 51, 000 
Supporting administrative services 
Personal services, 2 positions, net t , 980 


Other costs 820 


Total , 800 


Total, activity 5 59, 800 


Decrease: 
} 


{eduction in costs for emplover’s contribution for old age and 
survivor’s insurance , 000 


Net change _ - ; - 100, 000 


Bureau of Apprenticeship resources and maintenance workload, fiscal years 1948-56 * 


| 
Resources } \pprent 
Establish- 
- —| Programs - - 
ie ac <i ments in 
nee Posi- A ppropri- ‘ar mainte- Cancella- Comple- Hires In training, 
he ah , nance 2 tions dur- tions during end of 
ms ‘ ( 
( i ing vear ing \ I year year 


482 | $2, 410, 900 30, 618 16, 771 i6it 68, 649 154, 058 
4189 2, 599, 000 39, 382 38, 62 27, 895 16. ¢ 56, 107 165, 991 
485 | 2,713, 000 38, 16 126, 7 39, 785 24, 102 788 139, 892 
652 3, 185, 373 37, hd 28, 281 , 773 50, 174 131, O12 


605 3, 586, 807 $3, 5, 65 32, 259 26. 5, 602 118, 157 


560 | 3, 323, 795 33, 657 30, 67 24, 908 , , 341 122, 404 

532 | 3, 280, 000 34, 565 0), 21, 94; 7 5, 795 122, 680 

492 | 3,100, 000 36, 33, 19, 000 2 : 124, 680 

507 3, 200, 000 37, 565 : 19, 000 19, 300 L 130, 880 
| 


Resources include total appropriations, not merely funds for this activity Additional workload, not 
n here, includes development activities with about 12,000 establishments, and general promotional 
ities. Also work in training other than apprenticeship was initiatedin 1952 

? Figures on establishments are collected twice a year. The figure nearest the end of the fiscal year is 


\lso includes suspensions arising from induction into military service, and transfers to workload of State 
ies 


‘ Detail will not add to year-end total because of transfers from Bureau to State workload of 1,645 appren- 


Estimate. 
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Summary of new positions g 


j lon 
Permanent positions Positions Amount 


Activity 2 
Office of Deputy Director for National Industry Promotion: 
GS-13 national industry specialist 
GS-4 clerk-stenographer 


Total permanent 
Deduct 1 ipses 


Net permanent 
Extra day’s pay 


Total 
Branch of Research and Statist 
GS-12 labor economist 


GS-4 clerk-stenographer 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
Extra day’s pay 


Total 
Total, activity 2 
Activity 5 
Office of Deputy Director for Operations: 
(75-13 executive assistant 
GS-13 technical assistant 
GS-4 clerk-stenographer 


Total permanent. . 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
F xtra day’s pay 


Total 
Division of Administrative Management 
GS-11 procedures analyst 


GS~+4 clerk-stenographer 


Total permanent 
Deduct ] apses 


Net permanent 
F.xtra day’s pay 


Total 
Total, activity 5 


Grand total 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will come to order. 

We will proceed with the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. Gallagher, we are glad to have you gentlemen 
here. 

The bill includes $3,150,000, a reduction of $50,000 from the request 
and an increase of $50,000 above the appropriations for 1955. I 
conter plates 15 new positions, 9 in administrative work and 6 in the 
activities for the development of information regarding skilled require- 
ments, is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Do you eg a prepared statement? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, si 
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Senator Hitt. We will put that in the record and have any addi- 
tional statements or comments which you see fit to make. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY W. F. Patrerson, Director, BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP, ON 
THE 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the proposed appropriation of 
83,200,000 for fiscal year 1956 is an increase of $100,000 over the funds available 

1955. I would like to briefly discuss with you the reasons for this request, as 
ell as give you some information on the progress made in the last year. As 
ou know, the program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is directed toward 
ncouraging and assisting industry to carry out the responsibility of extending 
aud improving the training of skilled workers. 

When we appeared before this committee last year, we discussed some of the 

nds which we felt justified a continued aggressive program in support of a grow- 
gy strength and prosperity in the Nation. We cited the needs for skill and 
versatility in the work force imposed by technological advance; shifts in employ- 
ment from manufacturing to service occupations and the adoption of more com 
plex extractive processes for basic materials. During the last year those trends 
ave accelerated, particularly the application of technological advances to the 
automation of productive processes. It is hardly possible today to read an 
udustry publication or a trade-union journal without finding a discussion of 
sutomation. One conclusion common to every discussion of the trend is that 
the need for skilled workers will increase rapidly. In this transition the semi- 
skilled machine operator must be trained to become a highly competent mainte- 
tenance man; the skilled worker will require more and more technical knowledge. 
The ability of industry to adjust without dislocation to changes in the processes 
of production will depend upon the degree that skilled workers are prepared with 
the new skills required for new and complex machines and upon the rapidity with 
which workers of lesser skills can adjust to new employment. In other words: 
the effective operation of the training programs of the Nation becomes one of 
the important measures to extend security against the hazard of unemployment. 

Last year we discussed with this committee the requirement that those respon- 
sible for our industrial training gear apprenticeship and other training programs 

changing times. We indicated that the program of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
hip was being directed toward this objective in the belief that a major contri- 
ition could be made by directing the attention of national organizations of 
labor and management, State governments, and the general public to new trends 
ind by stimulating them to carry on training suited to their changing needs. 
During 1954 this belief has become a conviction. We have carefully examined 
ir programs and organization in the light of these new developments with 
particular regard to the questions raised by this committee regarding the proper 
nterest. of a Federal agency in this field; the proper relationship of Federal and 
state efforts regarding training; the responsibility of industry and the role and 

ission of the Bureau in carrying out the legislation under which it functions. 
| would like to submit for the consideration of this committee the basie policy 
issumptions which we have attempted to derive from our discussions with you 
ver the years. We have stated them as follows: 

The Federal Government has a continuing interest in the skills of the work 
foree, deriving from the constitutional responsibility to “promote the general 
velfare”’ and to “provide for the common defense.’’ The parallel interest of 
ndividual States in the skills of their respective work forces as an essential 
omponent of their economy is recognized, along with the necessity for coopera- 
tive effort and avoidance of duplication. It is further recognized that basic 
responsibility for the skills of employed workers lies with industry. 

Consistent with the policy assumption stated above and with the policy that 
activities of the Federal Government should be limited to those funetions which 
cannot be performed by the States or the people or which can be better per- 
formed by the Federal Government, we have assumed the role and mission of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship to be: 

1. Providing information (secured from authoritative sources) on skill 
resources and requirements as a basis for sound training decisions. 

2. Stimulation of training activity on all levels, National, State,-and local 
to provide adequate skills. 

3. Technical assistance to those accepting responsibility for developing 
adequate skills. 
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The estimates which you have before you provide for a program consistent wit 
these statements. Provision is made for continuation of the field staff at approxi- 
mately the same level as in the current year. The increases requested are intend 
to provide more effective support of field activities through increased promotiona| 
work with national organizations and through the development of technica 
methods suitable to the rapidly changing needs of industry. Tor the work wit! 
national organizations and the development of information regarding. skill 
quirements needed in that work, 6 positions at a cost of $40,200 are request 
This will permit us to substantially increase our contaets with national labor and 
management groups and to utilize the pest information availanle from authori- 
tative sources in assisting them to make sound decisions based on supply and 
demand for skills. The additional $59,800 requested will enable us to establis 
positions in which our best technically qualified staff will be utilized as a develop- 
mental group, which will be concerned with the development of new training too 
acting as a clearing house on effective training methods. After this staff has had 
an opportunity to become fully conversant with the trends in needs for skills and 
the most effective methods of training developed in industry it is our long-rang: 
intention to assign them to locations in the field in which they can funetior 
effectively as technical assistants for Bureau staff, State staffs, and industry. hh 
addition two positions are requested for supporting services in developing needed 
administrative procedures for the guidance of program. staff. 

During fiscal year 1955, despite somewhat diminished resources, the progress 
of the Federal-State apprenticeship program has continued. Although the 
number of persons in training remained approximately the same, the number of 
establishments participating continued to rise slowly. The activity of State 
agencies continue at about the same level. We feel that the estimates submitted 
will enable the Department of Labor to render an effective service in assisting 
industry to meet the challenge of industrial progress. We would be glad to try to 
answer any questions this committee may have regarding our program proposals 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, we are here to appeal for restora- 
tion of the $50,000 in the President’s estimate which was not granted 
by the House. 

Briefly, we are urgently in need of that because we, in the past 
vear have had quite an overhaul of our program and have redirected it 
and, in order to get fully in operation, we need the resources that are 
provided by this increase. 

We need to retool to give our staff concentrated training in a 
broader concept of apprenticeship and other fields of on-the-job 
training, and we need to get new tools and become equipped to 
handle any problem that may come up in the course of our work of 
serving industry. So, in order to make our new program effective, we 
need this amount of $50,000 restoration to carry it forward. 

Senator Hitt. The House allowed you $50,000 of the additional 
request, is that right? 

Mr. Parrurson. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. You are now asking for the full $100,000 in addition? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. You speak about broader concepts and new tools. 
What do you mean by “new tools’, on which you want to spend 
this money? 

TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Parrerson. In the light of the technological developments in 
industry and the introduction of automatic processes and the new 
turn, generally in industrial activity, our program needs to be kept 
in tune with the newer innovations in industry. 
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Our staff of field representatives who give advice and assistance to 
industry in strengthening their training programs need to be aware 
of the latest developments and needs, to know about latest devices, 
training aids, and techniques, in order that they can assist industry 
in bringing its program up to date. 

Responsible experts in the field of management and labor have indi- 
cated that there have been such changes in industrial practices that 
we need to almost start from scratch in our training in order to keep 
abreast of those practices and to have the workers employed in indus- 
try have the maximum competence. Our program aims to meet the 
newer situations that exist in industry. 

First of all we need to analyze the situation nationally to know 
what skilled requirements are, to awaken management and labor to 
the need for making a much greater investment in the whole field of 
training. We find that they are receptive to that approach, that 
they are eager for assistance, and that they feel that the role and 
mission of the Government in this is to stimulate them to greater 
activity, and to provide assistance in pointing out to them advanced 
practices and wavs whereby they can strengthen their whole training 
operation; so that, right now is a very favorable time for training to 
make its maximum impact on the advancement of industry. 

Senator Hitt. Would your information be limited to the apprentice 
training? 

Mr. Parrerson. By the act of Congress, Public Law 308 in 1937 
we were asked to bring management and labor together for the advance- 
ment of apprenticeships. Since that, in World War II and since 1950, 
we have had a staff that has been equipped to give advice and service 
to industry in areas beyond apprenticeship, but it all ties in with 
apprenticeship. 

JOURNEYMAN TRAINING 


For example, management and labor are very much interested in 
seeing that the journeymen who are now employed in American 
industry are kept abreast of modern technological developments, so 
that there is a great deal of training going on for journeymen. That 
is under the control of the Joint Apprenticeship Committees, and we 
are asked to advise on it. 

There are other areas. We believe that it is our function to urge 
industry to have more of a training program so that, while basic -ally, 
our No. 1 program is, has been and will be apprenticeship, there are 
related activities in training on the job, in the plants and on the 
workplace, where the principles of apprenticeship have the same type 
of application. 

Apprenticeship is the best and most accepted type of training on the 
job but we, as I said, need to be acquainted with any other refine- 
ments or advancements that have been made in training, so that we 
can incorporate those into apprenticeship so that it will be strictly up 
to date and in keeping with present practices. 


LOCATION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hiiu. Would all these new employees go into the office in 
Washington? 


62284—55——_6 
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Mr. Patrerson. The House report, as you will note, indicated 
that $50,000 was to be spent in the field. Yes; the additional people 
would go into Washington. 

Senator Hiii. I am “speaking of your intent. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; they would be in the Washington Office for 
this vear, at least the additional ones—in order that they could 
get acquainted with these newer methods so that we could have an 
orientation of our whole staff. These people would probably be 
brought in from the field, and some would be returned to the field, 
but the $50,000 is basically for 1956 to be expended in the Washington 
Office in retooling and regearing our programs so that we can be of 
the maximum assistance with the resources that we have. 

Senator Hitt. Would this mean that you would have any more 
apprentice training than you now have? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We feel that this new approach, Senator, 
will open doors for us to get more apprenticeship. _ It is desperately 
needed in the country. B veryone recognizes it. The recent report 
of the National Manpower Council pointed out that with the trends 
in industry we must have broader skilled craftsmanship training to 
meet this transition that is taking place. We believe that with the 
newer approach we can get more and better apprenticeship. 


APPRAISAL OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Do you feel that management and labor are satisfied 
with your skilled improvement program now? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes. We have a meeting in process today, of the 


Federal Committee on Appre nticeship, composed of 5 from top man- 
agement in the country and 5 from labor. They have indicated that, 
insofar as this will help the apprenticeship as outlined here, they are 
in favor. I left the meeting a few minutes ago. They represent 
management and labor all over the country 


RELATION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Now, in our vocational education program we have 
a section on trades and industrial work, do we not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. How does your work conflict with or supplement 
or complement that? 

Mr. Parrerson. They buttress one another. In apprenticeship, 
the vocational schools are doing a good job in giving vocational 
guidance and occupational information to youth so that more of them 
will see the benefits of the skilled crafts. 

Every apprentice goes to school for 4 hours a week, almost always 
in the vocational schools. In addition, they provide supplementary 
training for journeymen or others in industry who are seeking to im- 
prove themselves. 

We have perfect teamwork with the Office of Education, and the 
forces of vocational education, because, whenever we stimulate in- 
dustry to do more’ training it means that they are brought into the 
picture, and their facilities used to the extent advisable. So that we 
work as a team. 

Senator Hitu. There is no conflict at all between what you seek to 
do and what they are now doing? 
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Mr. Patrerson. No. One aids the other very much. What they 
are doing is vital to what we are doing, and, by the same token, what 
we are doing is necessary to their program. 

Senator Hitt. Are they doing anything about this becoming more 
familiar with the new tools, so to speak? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. They too have felt that there is a necessity 
for reevaluating this supplemental and related instruction to be sure 
that it is up to date, to be sure that these apprentices and others, 
who come into the classes, are not given a rehash or warm-up of what 
they have had before, but are given new material which is up to date. 

We have formal meetings with them, one scheduled for June 10, for 
the purpose of analyzing what is necessary in this modern technology 
that you refer to, in the way of technical and supplemental informa- 
tion. They realize the necessity of bringing that up to date. 

Senator Hiuu. Is it necessary for two Government agencies, both 
within the same Department and under the same head, to be engaged 
in this reevaluation work? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, our work, Senator, is confined to the on-the- 
job aspects, to the work done in the plant or at the work place. They 
actually give training. We give no training. We stimulate and 
advise and assist industry in getting this program organized, but, when 
it comes to giving the re lated training, vocational ‘education does it, 
so that we might be considered the promoters, the stimulators, the 
providers of service, but not the actual givers of training. So that 
there is no duplication or overlapping. 

It is necessary to alert and make industry aware of how important 
it is to make an investment in this field. 


EMPHASIS ON SMALL COMMUNITIES 


Senator Hitt. Do you give equal emphasis in your apprenticeship 
promotion to small communities and rural areas as compared to large 
communities? 

Mr. Parrerson. To the extent possible, Senator. We find that 
most of the companies that we assist, most of the establishments that 
we work with are in the category of small business, and, although the 
large companies do use us and ask for our assistance, with the re- 
sources that we have had, we have had to consolidate and make the 
most of the money that we have had, and we believe that the new 
program that we have developed will enable us to give more service 
of a higher level to the smaller communities than we have done before. 

Unfortunately, some of our field representatives go into the rut of 
sort of baby sitting for local programs, and doing some of the pencil 
pushing and clerical work which we feel industry itself should be 
doing. We should be on the higher level of giving advice on new 
practices or methods whereby they can improve “their programs. 
But we do reach into every community in the country with a small 

staff of 250 field representatives. 


EFFECT OF GRANTING ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Hiiu. These additional funds, you think, would definitely 
mean more apprentices on the job? 
Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. 
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Senator Hitt. How many do vou have now indentured? 

Mr. Parrerson. Indentured, 162,000. 

Senator Hitt. How many did you have last year? 

Mr. Parrsrson. Just about the same number. 

Senator Hitu. That number has been constant during the latte: 
vears, so to speak? 

Mr. Parrerson. It has shown a slight increase, but it has not 
shown an increase in this last vear, and, not in the way of an alibi, 
we suffered a crucial reduction in force last fall which held up the 
advancement we would have had otherwise. Now we think we are 
on a plane where we can begin to increase it. It should be larger. 
We are doing everything possible to increase it. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY 


Senator Hiti. You feel that we are moving forward? [ hear much 
testimony, and I am sure that vou do about Russia and Germany 
doing a lot in the matter of apprenticeship. Do vou feel that we are 
moving forward, improving our situation all the time? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; I do. I feel with this newer emphasis that 
we are giving, that we can make a showing that we have not been 
able to make before. 

[ agree with you that we need to take into account what Russia and 
Germany are doing. 

We hear a great deal about the shortage of scientists and engineers. 
Again all these things come together, where, if we had more trained 
craftsmen, they could work as aids to scientists and engineers and 
relieve the shortage we are facing there. All of these things seem to 
come together. 

Senator Hritt. Have you any questions, Senator? 

Senator HaypEN. No questions. 

Senator Hriu. I have just received a letter from Senator Neuberger, 
of Oregon, calling our attention to the House cut in the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and urging restoration of the 
$50,000. I shall include in the record at this point the letter from 
Senator Neuberger. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 

UniTED States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
April 25, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hii, 


Subcommittee an Appropi tations, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building 

DrAR SENATOR HILu: In the State of Oregon, one of the outstanding examples 
of labor-management cooperation has been the apprenticeship program. This 
activity is not only an instance in which management and labor work together 
toward a common goal, but it is also one in which a better than usual coordina- 
tion between Federal and State agencies exists. 

Since I have come to the Senate, labor and management in Oregon have asked 
me to give attention to the apprenticeship program to determine why so effective 
a program appears to receive such limited attention and support from the Con- 
gress. Despite a uniformly favorable attitude by the Congress, particularly in 
the subcommittees of the Appropriations Committees dealing with the program, 
I find that the appropriations for the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the Department 
of Labor have been progressively reduced over the past several years, so that 652 
positions provided for fiscal year 1951 have been reduced to 492 positions for 1955. 
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\s a result of these progressive cuts in appropriations, 
which the Bureau of Apprenticeship maintains field offices was reduced in the 
fiseal year beginning July 1, 1954, from 196 to 159. 

Continuation of such a process of attrition in a program widely recognized as 
making an effective contribution to the development of the skilled labor force of 
the Nation seems unrealistic at a time when the importance of that skilled labor 
force is being widely recognized by industry and Government, vet it appears 
that the trend of the last few years is not being much changed. The President’s 
budget for the year beginning July 1, while it did not provide for restoration of 
field offices and staff previously reduced, did provide for an increase of $100,000 
which would allow the Bureau to extend promotional work with national organiza- 
tions of labor and management; perform additional research on needs for and 
methods of developing skilled workers and increase the effectiveness and scope 
of the apprenticeship program. These objectives would seem a reasonable first 
step toward bringing the apprenticeship program up to a level of operation 
suitable to the needs of the Nation, and providing the Congress information for 
intelligent consideration of the future course of the program. However, the 
House has reduced the $100,000 increase provided to $50,000. I recommend 
that the Senate restore the amount cut by the House and direct the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship to utilize the increase in such a way as to enable them to present 
to the Congress in future years a realistic program in tune with national needs. 

According to the 1950 census, Oregon was the second fastest growing State in 
the Nation, and can expect a continued rapid growth unless there is a reversal of 
the pattern of Northwest industrialization characterizing the past 15 years. For 
this reason alone, I cannot overemphasize the grave consequences any curtailment 
of the apprenticeship program would have on our industry. Organized labor in 
asking my help has emphatically stated that ‘‘more apprentices are needed, 
especially in the building trades industry, in order to keep up the supply of com- 
petent workmen.” I trust the evidence supporting the larger appropriation is 
now inescapable. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER. 


Senator Hinut. Have you anything to add? 

Mr. Partrerson. No, sir. I think you have given me a chance to 
explain it very fully. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR; FORREST 
MILLER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE SERVICE; MARSHALL C. MILLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, 
ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES DIVISION; H. DANIEL DAR- 
LING, CHIEF, REPORTS AND WORKLOADS ANALYSIS DIVISION ; 
AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the general administration 
of the employment service and unemployment compensation programs, including 
temporary employment of persons, without regard to the civil-service laws, for 
the farm placement migratory labor program; and not to exceed $10,000 for serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8S. C. 55a); 
[$4,705,000] $5,100,000, of which [$1,100,000 may J $900,000 shall be for earry- 
ng into effect the provisions of title lV (except section 602) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 
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Obligations by activities 


House allow- 
ance, 1956 


Adjusted 1955 
base 


| 
Estimate, 1956 
| 


Description LT ——— | or 


| 
Posi-| amount | Post Fos 


tion | tion | Amou 


Amount tion | 


1. Veterans’ Placement Service 134 $900,000 | 134 $900, 000 34 | $900, 000 
2. Farm Placement Service 55 396, 500 55 | 396, 500 5! 396, 500 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market | 

information 78 497, 900 93 564, 800 504, 8 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment 

services 639, 400 00 670, 500 670. 
5. Unemployment Insurance Service 648, 400 122 751, 000 1 710, OK 
3. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of 

State operations , 314, 300 . 421, 200 , 363, RK 
7. Executive direction and management 14 125, 400 4 125, 400 25, 4 

. Central administrative services 58 270, 600 | 58 270, 600 ! 270, 60K 


Total obligations 706 4, 792, 500 761 5, 100, 000 2 4, 942, 5 


Obligations by objects 


House 
allowance, 
1956 


Adjusted Estimate, 


Object classification 1955 basi 1956 
955 bi 956 


Total number of permanent positions 706 761 
Full-time equiv silent of all other positions l l 
Average number of all employees 683 3° 
Number of employees at end of year 706 6 


7 
7 
01 Personal services $4, 156, 800 $4, 432, 400 
02 Travel 297, 900 319, 900 
03 Transportation of things 14, 200 14, 400 
04 Communication services 90, 600 91, 700 
05 Rents and utility services 700 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 116, 100 122, 800 
07 Other contractual services 33, 400 34, 100 

Services performed by other agencies 45, 000 45, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 30, 200 31, 400 
09 Equipment 3, 400 3, 400 
15 Taxes and assessments 4, 200 | 4, 200 


Total obligations 4, 792, 500 5, 100, 000 


Summary of changes 
1955 actual appropriation $4, 792, 500 


1956 budget estimate 5, 100, O00 
Increase 307, 500 


To provide for additional staff as a result of new legisla- 
tion: 

Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: 
Unemployment Insurance Service (6 positions). + $40, 040 
fegional offices (regional office positions will 

also be used on the unemployment compen- 

sation for veterans program) (11 positions) + 77, 440 
Division of Reports and Analysis (2 positions) 6, 350 
Employment Service (3 positions) + 16, 155 
Budget and Management Service (3 positions) 13, 320 
Deduct lapse 30, 605 
Nonlabor costs + 14, 800 

Vocational rehabilitation program: 

Employment Service (2 positions) + 10, 215 
Deduct lapse 2,015 
Nonlabor costs + 7, 300 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


o provide for additional staff for increased emphasis on 
the gathering and analysis of current information deal- 
ing with employment and unemployment problems: 
Postexhaustion studies (study of personal character- 
istics of individuals who have exhausted unem- 
ployment insurance benefit rights and how long 
they remain unemployed): 
Unemployment Insurance Service (7 positions) + $29, 005 
Division of Reports and Analysis (2 positions) + 12, 980 
Adjustment of State and local insured unemploy- 
ment statistics (develop methods and _ provide 
technical assistance to State agencies so that 
insured unemployment statistics may be made 
more comparable, and can more clearly reveal 
significant program and economic changes): 
Division of Reports and Analysis (6 positions) + 31, 100 
Cooperative labor turnover statistics (integrate, 
improve, and extend State agency and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collection of manufacturing Jabor 
turnover data (hiring, layoffs, quits, ete.) for 
measuring economic trends, comparing local office 
placements and new hires, and other employment 
security operating uses): 
Division of Reports and Analysis (5 positions)... +27, 465 
Deduct lapse__. 20, 650 
Nonlabor costs. +5, 100 
To provide for additional staff for unemployment insur- 
ance research on studies of benefit adequacy: 
Unemployment Insurance Service (4 positions) +17, 350 
Deduct lapse _- ; 3, 450 
Nonlabor costs 


To provide additional staff for increased emphasis on 
audits of State agencies: 
Budget and Management Service (4 positions) — _ - +26, 180 
Deduct lapse : 5, 280 
Nonlabor costs 4 + 3, 500 
- — + 24, 400 
To provide additional funds (by a decrease in lapse) for 
projecting to a full year’s operation 22 positions 
established in fiseal vear 1955 as a result of a supple- 
mental appropriation: 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: 
Unemployment Insurance Service___--- -- -13, 000 
Division of Reports and Analysis +1, 600 
Unemployment compensation for veterans: Un- 
emplovment Insurance Service_ - - : +6, 900 
Vocational rehabilitation program: Employment 
Service , 500 
Prevention of improper payments: Unemployment 
Insurance Service__-_- : + 7, 000 


500 
OOO 


500 


Total decrease in lapse 4 ne +30, 000 


Total. . eau -. +307, 500 
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Summary of new positions 


tivity, project 


labor-market information 
n for Federal employees 


i cal clerk 
Do 

Clerk-stenogr 

Labor turnover sta 
survey st tistic in 
Field analy 
Survey statistician 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 


intaining public employment services 
lemployment compensation for Federal employees 
Employment service analyst 
Do 
Clerk-stenographer 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Selective placement specialist 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total... 


iemployment insurance service: 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
Actuary (life 
Social insurance adviser 
Do 
Benefit adequacy study 
Social insurance research analyst 
Do 
Statistical clerk 
Postexhaustion studies 
Statistician 
Social insurance research analyst 
Stastical clerk 
Clerk-stenographe 
Clerk-typist 


Total 


6. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations: 
Unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
Employment service representative 
Budget examiner 
Do. 
Statistic: al cler 
Expans aralaoue dit 
Auditor 
Do 


Total 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Total personal service 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Hiiu. We will hear next from the Bureau of Employment 
Security which has five different appropriation accounts. Our pur- 
pose will be better served if we take up the items one at a time, an 
so we will begin with ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment 
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Security” for which we have a budget estimate for $5,100,000, an 
increase of $307,500 over the 1955 appropriation, and which con- 
templates 55 new positions. 

The House allowed $4,942,500, a reduction of $157,500 from the 
request, but an increase of $150,000 over the 1955 appropriation, = 
increase being allowed to enable the Bureau to carry on a full yes 
basis, the employees provided for a portion of 1955 by the ie 
mental appropriation of last August, amounting to $30,000, and to 
provide some staff necessary as a result of new legislation passed last 
year, 

The committee has received numerous complaints in connection 
with the allowance for the Veterans’ Employment Service, for which 
you requested specific allowance of $900,000, but the House left the 
actual allotment in the hands of the Secretary by substituting “may” 
for “shall.” 

Some of our veteran friends seem to think that $900,000 is woefully 
inadequate, especially so when you consider that the veteran popula- 
tion is growing, while the allowance for this activity has been dropping 
year by year—in 1950 it was $1,575,000; in 1951 it was $1,587,000; in 
1952 it was $1,300,000; in 1954 it was $1. 100,000 and in the . nt 
vear, under the discretionary power lodged in the Secretary by the 
appropriation act, only $900,000 out of a possible $1,100,000 was 
allotted. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Goodwin, as Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
we will be glad to hear from you. We will first insert your prepared 


statement in the record, and you may explain to us briefly the details 
of this item, and explain to us the effect of the House cut, if sustained, 
and the Bureau’s reasons for wanting the reduction restored. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert C. Goopwin, Dtrecror, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Mr. Chairman, previous to the passage of the Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954, Federal costs in connection with this program were 
paid from the general revenues of the Treasury. However, such costs are almost 
wholly chargeable against amounts collected under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act which are now entirely reserved for employment security purposes. 
This is our first request to the Congress since the passage of the new law. 

Since 1952 the Congress has given the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Employment Security responsibilities for the new unemployment compensation 
for veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal employees programs 
and further responsibilities ‘n connection with the vocational rehabilitation 
amendments of 1954. 

We are having difficulty in carrying out our existing responsibilities adequately 
and the work involved in the new ee is increasing. In many areas we have 
not peen able to do work which must be done if the Federal interest is to be 
represented adequately. For example, we have not been able to furnish some 
States legislative analyses in advance of the legislative session; we were not able 
to make field visits to some States which had requested help in plann'ng recom- 
mendations to their legislatures for needed law changes; advice to the States on 
legislation to carry out changes in State laws on experience rating indicated by 
the recent change in the Federal law; and a survey of State procedures to assure 
that before benefits were paid from Federal unemployment compensation for 
veterans funds, amounts payable from State funds were paid in accordance with 
the terms of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, was delayed. 
This request provides for performing work in these new programs which we are 
not able to do with the positions and money available in 1955. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The Bureau has a continuing job of reviewing the operations of the unemp] 
ment insurance program in State agencies. The conditions under which gra 
are made to the States for administration and tax offset is approved, are specil 
in the Federal social-security laws. These require the Bureau to review ali 
continuously State laws and regulations and advise States on proposed chang 
examine State procedures to assure their adequacy for payment of benefits w! 
due and advise them on needed improvements in methods; analyze operat 
reports to determine that in actual practice the laws are administered in accordance 
with the Federal requirements, and evaluate the program in terms of its objectives 

The Unemployment Insurance Service also has the responsibility for administ 
ing the veterans’ unemployment compensation program and the unemploym: 
compensation for Federal employees program. An increase of $6,900 is needed t 
pay for 7 new positions established to meet the higher workloads in 1955. 

UCFE program 

When the new program of unemployment compensation for Federal employ 
became effective on January 1, 1955, about 2.3 million Federal civilian workers 
were afforded the same unemployment insurance protection as is provided und 
the laws of their respective States for workers in private industry. Although thy 
program is administered by the Stats agencies under an agreement with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Unemployment Insurance Service has the responsibility for 
insuring compliance with Federal law and for protecting the interests of th 
Federal Government. 

Federal interest in payment of benefits 

\ different kind of Federal interest must be asserted by the Secretary in this 
program than in either the existing Federal-State employment security program 
or the unemployment compensation for veterans program. Under the unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees program, the Federal Government has 
more than its ordinary interest, since benefit costs are appropriated from the 
general funds of the Treasury, as in the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program, rather than from the State unemployment trust funds as in the regular 
program. However, this program differs from the unemployment compensation 
for veterans program in that the Bureau has the added responsibility of arranging 
for Federal agencies to furnish data normally provided by the employer or the 
military services. 

Directing participation of Federal agencies 

The Federal interest requires that the program be operated efficiently by the 
State employment security agencies and that Federal agencies provide the data 
needed to determine each claimant’s eligibility for benefits accurately and 
promptly. The States lack the authority to require the submission of these records 
by Federal agencies. The Secretary of Labor, therefore, has the responsibility 
of prescribing and enforcing regulations under which Federal agencies will assist 
the State employment security agencies in this program. Federal payroll centers 
must adapt their payroll records and procedures to fit the needs of several different 
basic patterns of reporting among the 51 State programs. There are more than 
12,500 Federal payroll centers and they will require technical advice from this 
Bureau in operating under this system. While some of these problems can be 
resolved by issuing general instructions others will have to be resolved on ai 
individual case basis. We have already had a large volume of telephone and mail 
contacts from Federal officials asking advice as to the operation of the program. 
This volume has increased since actual problems have arisen with the activatio! 
of the program on January 1. As you know, in the regular unemployment insur- 
ance program, the States must continually make new determinations on problems 
never before resolved. In this program a large part of that responsibility will 
have to be shared by the Federal Government so that this part of the job may be 
expected to continue. 

The State agencies must comply with their agreement with the Secretary and 
with the regulations which he has issued governing the operation of the program. 
State methods and operations must be reviewed by the Bureau to assure that 
benefits are paid promptly and that payments are not made under the unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees program which should have bee! 
paid out of the State’s funds or should not have been paid at all. The Bureau 
must also provide the States with technical advice and assistance on operating 
problems introduced by the new program. To carry out our functions as the 
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responsible Federal agency directing the program and for our work with both 
the State employment security agencies and the Federal Government agencies, 
we are requesting an increase of $152,100 and 25 new positions. 


LABOR MARKET AND STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


As the members of this committee know, the Bureau, under specific statutory 
authority, collects and analvzes operating statistics from the State emplovment 
security agencies. These data, although obtained as a byproduct of program 
operations for administrative use by local and State offices and by the Bureau 
itself, are also of considerable value and use to other governmental agencies, to 
Congress, to industry and labor, and to the general public. Because the activities 
ff the local employment security offices are directly affected by developments 
in the local economy, operations data frequently provide the most current avail- 
able indicators of the economic changes. Furthermore, this information is 
available on a local and State basis. For these reasons employment security 
data have become widely used in economic analysis and in the formulation of 
programs and policies by such other Federal agencies as the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Department of Defense, and the Council of Economie Advisers, 

There are, however, a number of limitations in employment security data 
which sometimes makes for an incomplete interpretation of their economie 
significance. You will recall, I am sure, the close attention that was given to 
insured unemployment figures throughout the past vear. Different interpreta- 
tions were placed upon changes in insured unemployment. Confusion as to the 
meaning of unemployment insurance statistics can be cleared up if we and the 
State agencies can make adjustments in the data for seasonal, administration and 
other noneconomie factors. 

It is important that the operating data be comparable as between the States. 
This requires that the statistical adjustments be made for differences in State 
legal provisions, differ¢nces in operating procedures and practices and such 
administrative differences as arise from State variations in the length of the 
workweek. The development of methods for making such statistical adjustments 
will permit the State agencies and other users of the data to determine more 
accurately the extent to which workload variations indicate developing economic 
conditions which may require changes in program emphasis and staff assignments. 
Work on the improvement of statistical methods and the providing of technical 
assistance to the States will require 6 positions in the Bureau, at a cost of $25,000, 
in addition to the amount for the States in the grants request. 

As the number of claimants who had exhausted their unemployment insurance 
benefit rights began to increase in 1954, serious questions were raised as to how 
many remained unemployed after they exhausted their unemployment henefits 
and as to the types of special programs which might deal with their particular 
problems. There was much discussion on whether all of the cecline in the level 
of insured unemployment represented an improvement in the economy or whether 
it Was caused in great part by benefit exhaustions—-which would have been an in- 
dieation of a worsened economic situation. This example illustrates our need for 
improved statistical methods for determining the number, and the length of un- 
employment among workers who continue to be unemployvea after they have ex- 
hausted their benefit rights. Furthermore, we need information regarding the 
sex, age, and occupational skills of such unemploved workers for considering re- 
Visions in legislation regarding the duration of unemployment benefits, for special- 
ized placement activities in locating tvpes of jobs for which such workera are 
qualified. To determine these facts we are requesting funds for the States and 
$35,000 and 9 positions in the Bureau. 

A fundamental problem is encountered in fixing benefit amounts at levels which 
are not so high as to weaken the incentive to work and vet are high enough to 
fulfill their purpose. We need basic information on this problem which can only 
he obtained through case studies of actual claimants. <A pilot studv to develop 
methods of getting this data was started in Pittsburgh in 1955. Using the methods 
developed in 1955 we are planning studies in several States in 1956 to derive in- 
formation on the adequacy of benefits in relation to the income and expenditures 
of sample groups of claimants. It is essential that the Bureau participate in the 
planning, guidance, and evaluation of these studies to assure that the data col- 
lected will be useful in all States. We are requesting $15,100 and 4 positions for 
this work. 

Labor turnover statistics are important in the operation of employment security 
agencies since both claims and placement workloads result chiefly from labor 
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turnover in the plants rather than from changes in the average level of employ- 
ment. At the same time, the Council of Economic Advisers and the Congressional 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report regard labor turnover data as a sensi- 
tive index to economic change. This Bureau, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the State employment security agencies, is undertaking t 
improve and expand such data. The development of statistical manual pro- 
cedures and methods, and technical work with the State agencies will require an 
increase of 5 positions and $25,000. 

The Bureau’s responsibilities in most of the above statistical activities is to 
coordinate work of the States, in order to assure uniformity and comparability of 
the data. Weare, therefore, asking for additional staff for the specific purpose of 
providing technical assistance to the States in this area, for developing procedures 
and methods, and for assembling and summarizing results of the State studies so 
that they can be used nationally. The results can make a significant contribution 
to the interpretation of our operations data and permit sound economic conclu- 
sions leading to the development of appropriate programs. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Employment Service of the Bureau is charged with fostering the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public employment offices in the several States, 
assisting in the coordination of these offices throughout the country, and in in- 
creasing their usefulness by developing and prescribing minimum standards of 
efficiency, promoting uniformity in their operation, and maintaining a system for 
clearing labor between the several States. 

Continuously since the beginning of World War II the employment service 
system has had to adjust its program and operations to meet widely varying 
economic conditions and national security needs. The year ahead will be no 
exception, 

In connection with the administration’s objective of maintaining high levels of 
emplovment, the Bureau, through its State agencies, will continue to encourag 
the development of local plans for meeting and resolving problems of employment 
and unemployment. The full facilities of local planning bodies, chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, manufacturers’ associations, labor groups, at 
other civie bodies will be utilized. 

Placement service for all groups 

To assure an adequate work test for all unemployment insurance benefit claim- 
ants, it is essential that local offices have a more representative cross section of th 
community’s job openings in all occupational categories. Most local employment 
offices today find that employers use them more extensively for filling unskilled, 
semiskilled, and short-term jobs than for positions of more technical, professional, 
or managerial nature. The Bureau will promote programs and measures among 
State agencies to encourage greater employer use of the local employment offices 
in meeting manpower needs for higher skilled production workers and for pro- 
fessional workers. Currently, we are working with the State agencies in five 
metropolitan areas to develop ways and means for providing better placement 
service to workers and employers in the major professional fields. Particular 
effort to broaden the supply of job orders will be directed to employers engaged 
in the production of goods and services for defense purposes. 

The Bureau must also help State agencies to broaden their applicant supply 
in certain occupational fields. Extreme labor shortages still exist in such fields 
as engineering, chemistry, and physics. The Employment Service must, in the 
vear ahead, improve its recruitment programs and methods to serve employers 
needing such workers. By intensifying local office programs of employment 
counseling, individuals with needed aptitudes can be informed of the expanding 
opportunities in specified lines of work. Employment offices also can be effective 
in encouraging better utilization of older workers who possess appropriate training 
and experience for employment in these fields. 

Specialized assistance is provided to workers who need help in selecting a 
suitable field of employment. Particular attention with the aid of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service is given to nearly a million veterans released each vear 
from the armed services. Many of these need help in deciding how the skills 
acquired during military training can be utilized in civilian occupations. For 
those with appropriate aptitudes and interests, higher-level education should be 
encouraged to prepare them for employment in professional fields of expanding 
opportunity. The Bureau is continuing to assist State agencies in improving 
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counseling and placement facilities to serve this group, as well as in developing 
more intensive measures for providing employment assistance to school dropouts 
so that individuals foreed by economie or other reasons to discontinue their 
education may find employment which will make the best use of their aptitudes 
and training. 
Service to special groups 

The Bureau will help State agencies to strengthen services to other worker 
groups: (1) The constantly growing number of older workers whose ability to 
contribute to the economy must be better understood; (2) women who may have 
been out of the labor market for some time and who will need additional training 
before resuming gainful employment; (3) members of minority groups, who have 
needed occupational preparation but who often encounter difficulties in obtaining 
suitable employment because of race, color, creed, or national origin; and (4) the 
physically handicapped, whose capabilities, properly analyzed and developed, can 
become a valuable resource to themselves and to the economy, 
Physically handicapped 

tecent amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act provide for expanded 
rehabilitation services for the severely disabled. Employment offices, therefore, 
must be prepared to provide effective placement service to an enlarged group of 
seriously disabled workers. The Bureau is expanding its technical assistance to 
State agencies in connection with the counseling and placement of these workers. 
The 1945 edition of the Handbook on Selective Placement must be revised and 
brought up to date. Interviewing aids related to the placement of individuals 
with severe and specific disabilities must be developed and issued. Improved 
training programs for counselors serving the handicapped must be developed and 
disseminated. To carry out these expanded responsibilities, $15,500 and two addi- 
tional positions are requested. 
Placement of Federal workers 

In addition to its responsibility for seeing that unemployed Federal workers are 
paid unemployment insurance benefits, the Bureau must also lead in efforts to 
place these workers in both private and Government employment. We will work 
with the State agencies in improving the effectiveness of the Employment Service, 
particularly with regard to professional workers and by developing guides to aid 
placement interviewers in making more effective use of the available labor supply. 
The Employment Service also has the responsibility for developing standards and 
techniques to assist the States and local offices in applying the work test to carry 
out the provisions of the legislation placing Federal employees under unemploy- 
ment insurance. For these purposes, $14,100 and three additional positions are 
requested. 
Improved local office manage me nt 

As part of our responsibility in reappraising and revising operating procedures, 
emphasis will be directed to economies which can be achieved without reducing 
the amount or kind of services needed. Continuous reexamination of established 
time factors for placement activities, counseling, and testing will make it possible 
to allocate placement resources in relation to the amount of local office work in- 
volved in each different kind of placement. 
Critical occupation list 

Work will continue on amending the critical-occupations lists for current use 
and the development of a list for use in the event of national emergency. These 
lists will identify occupations most critical to essential industries under mobiliza- 
tion conditions, 

AGRICULTURAL PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


The agricultural labor market continues to be characterized by a long term 
downtrend in farm employment and by seasonal labor shortages. Although, in 
1956, reductions may be made in the acreage of some crops, corresponding cuts 
in production and labor needs are not expected because historically when faced 

ith this problem farmers have intensified production and gotten larger yields 
per acre, 

The Farm Placement Service will continue to assist the States in placing vear- 
round and seasonal agricultural workers. Assistance to the States will also be 
ontinued in the recruitment of special groups such as reservation Indians and 
ffshore Puerto Ricans. Programs for recruitment of day-haul workers will be 

iproved in all areas and revised as necessary to fit changing local labor market 
requirements, 
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Annual worker plan—more working days 

The migratory agricultural worker and his family constitute one of the majo) 
problem groups in the economy because his entirely irregular employment result 
in limited income. The State agencies reported that several hundred thousa 
migrant workers were employed in agriculture in August of 1954. However, th 
total number in this group during the year has been estimated to be substantial] 
larger. Migratory workers consist of family groups, organized crews operating 
under the leadership of a work leader, and single male workers who migrat 
mainly from States such as Florida, Texas, and California to States further nort} 
along the east coast, the Central and Great Lakes States, and along the Pacific 
coast. The Far... Placement Service is concerned with the thousands of mar 
days of productive employment which are lost because the migratory worke: 
does not know where and when he is needed. Working with the State agenci 
we propose to continue to meet this problem through the operation of a prograi 
known as the annual-worker plan. This plan has, as its ultimate objective, th: 
greatest possible continuity of employment. The first step is to obtain informa 
tion concerning the migrants’ employment commitments. Where it is indicated 
that workdays will be lost through lack of employment, or when unnecessary 
gaps exist in his employment arrangements, additional employment is secured 
and insofar as possible a complete employment itinerary is confirmed in advan 
with each employer. 

This plan has been in operation since 1949 on the east coast where work plans 
are developed annually with crew leaders and migrant workers prior to their 
departure from Florida. These arrangements are completed through a series of 
interviews between employment service representatives from the States of employ- 
ment along the east coast with crew leaders and migrant workers. These inter- 
views are conducted just before the close of the Florida season at which time 
employment arrangements are confirmed, new employment opportunities a1 
discussed with and accepted by the migrant worker and the crew leader. If 
changes in his schedule become necessary, the migrant worker is contacted in the 
States of employment farther north and the States concerned are advised. 

The principles of this plan are now being put into operation throughout thy 
Nation. The Central, Great Lakes, and Far Western States are initiating this 
program as rapidly as possible with the necessary adaptation to their geographical 
and employment conditions. Considerable progress was made in obtaining 
information and in developing recruitment patterns during the past year when thi 
program began to be introduced in these States. We expect to cover many more 
thousands of migrant workers and to develop additional recruitment plans 
between selected States and regions comprising various migratory patterns of 
employment. 


Cooperation with Bureau of Labor Standards 

The Farm Placement Service has an interest in improving the employment 
condition of agricultural workers. While the primary interest of the Farm Place- 
ment Service is supplying and maintaining an adequate work force, improved 
conditions of employment make this primary responsibility much easier. We are 
cooperating with the Bureau of Labor Standards in their efforts to secure im- 
proved conditions of employment for migrant workers. 


AUDIT PROGRAM 


Recent experience indicates that the scope of our audit of State agency expendi- 
tures should be enlarged to include a more thorough examination of management 
policies and practices pertaining to fiscal activities. Also summary records of 
funds received for the payment of benefits in the unemployment compensation 
for veterans and unemployment compensation for Federal employees programs 
must be reviewed to assure that they are accounted for and have been disbursed 
only in connection with these two Federal programs. We are requesting $24,400 
and four field positions for this work. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


For 1956 we are requesting 134 positions for the Veterans’ Employment Service 
This will maintain their current operating staff of 76 professional and 58 clerica! 
positions. Efforts of the Veterans’ Employment Service will continue to be de- 
voted to functional supervision of local employment service offices, job promotion, 
cooperative working arrangements with other agencies and community organiza- 
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ns, and relationships with veteran organizations. The statement of Mr. 
larshall C. Miller, Assistant Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service, will 
er this in detail. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator HiLL. Suppose you present in your own way any additions 
or statements you may wish to make? 

\ir. Goopwin. If it meets with vour approval, I would like to take 
these up one by one. 

Senator Hitt. That is exactly what we would like to have you do. 

\[r. Goopwin. I would like to add a few comments to each. 

Senator Hiiu. All right. 

\Ir. Goopwin. First I would like to take up the salaries and ex- 
penses for the Bureau of Employment Security. 
~ We have requested $5,100,000 and 761 positions for the salaries 
and expenses of the Bureau, which is an increase of $307,500, and 55 
nositions over 1955. 

The House approved $4,942,500, which was an increase of $150,000 
over 1955, but $157,500 and about 33 positions less than our request. 

| would like to indicate briefly what that loss of $157,500 would 
mean. 

Senator Hixtw. All right, s 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Goopwin. First on the ‘Unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral emplovees”’ item, which is a relatively new program approved by 
the Congress last year, we have asked for enough additional em- 
ployees to have an additional employee in each of our 11 regions. 
When we came before this committee last year the question came 
up as to sone adequately we were supervising these programs in the 
States, and we said then that what we would be able to do would be 
dependent upon what we were given by way of appropriations. We 
have never gotten to the point where we can have at least one person 
in each region for this program. 

The reason we consider it so important is that this program, along 
with the “Unemployment compensation for veterans program,”’ which 
we will take up a bit later, puts a different kind of responsibility on 
the Federal Government in that the benefit payments are appro- 
priated by the Congress, and our regular unemployment compensation 
program has those funds coming from State taxation. It does put 
different kind of responsibility on us for supervising the expenditure 
of those funds. 

STATISTICAL PROJECTS 


The other major grouping in the Bureau’s request has to do with 
several statistical projects which are part of the administration’s pro- 
gram to improve statistics generally in the Federal Government. 
Those are, for the most, part cooperative projects on which we are 
working with BLS and others in trying to improve the statistics of 
the Government dealing with employme nt and unemployment. 

Senator Hitt. When you say “cooperatively” all that cooperation 
is within Government itself? 

\ir. Goopwin. Including the States. 

Senator Hriu. Including the States. 
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Mr. Goopwin. In our program the States play a very important 
role. All of our statistics are an outgrowth of administration of the 
employment security program in the States and what we are asking 
for here is money to refine what we are getting from the States, so that 
it can be used on a broader basis, to have some significance in terms of 
what is happening in the economy and that sort of thing. 


LABOR TURNOVER STUDY 


That includes a study on exhaustions of unemployment insurance 
benefits. There is $35,000 covering 9 positions there. It includes 5 
positions and $25,000 on a labor turnover project, which is a joint 
program with the BLS and the States. 

Senator Hiuu. By labor turnover you mean that you are studying 
the apr e of how much turnover is going on from time to time? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Yes. The BLS has had a series of labor turnoyer 
statistics for a good many years, and when you get to them they 
will probably want to talk about this some more. This project is one 
which will expand and improve the labor turnover statictics that th 
Government is getting. The data will come from the State employ- 
ment security agencies, and that is why we are tied in with it, in order 
to see that we get that information from the State agencies, on a 
uniform basis. 

EFFECT OF AUTOMATION 


Senator Hitt. Let me ask this question: Maybe this question 
should come when we get directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

We see and hear a lot today about automation, what it is going to 
do from the standpoint of production and also what it may do from 
the standpoint of unemployment. Are you getting into that at all’ 

Mr. Goopwin. To some extent, yes, we are. We certainly do not 
have any conclusions on it vet, but we are studving the problem. 

Senator Hitt. You are studying this problem? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; from our point of view. 

Senator Hitt. When you say from your point of view, what do 
you mean from your point of view? 

Mr. Goopwin. From the standpoint of the impact on the employ- 
ment security program. 

Senator Hiti. On the employment security program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Another one of the statistical programs that 
will be involved in this House proposed cut is one on the improvement 
of unemployment statistics, which amounts to $25,000 and 6 positions 
and again the basic problem there is the same. It is one of taking th 
administrative data that grows out of the employment security pro- 
gram and adapting it for use by the Federal Government as an 
economic indicator. 

HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hitt. How many people additional did the House allow 
you for this work? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the cuts we got would result in the elimina- 
tion of this work as far as the Bureau of Employment Securit) 
concerned, : 

Senator Hitt. This work would not be done by that Bureau at all 
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Mr. Goopwin. It could not, and that would mean that we could 
not go to the basic sources, in other words, the State employment 
security agencies. 

Senator Hitt. Was the thought that this same data might be 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; because I don’t believe they got their money 
for this particular one either. They didn’t get their money for this 
either. So this is out too, as far as they are concerned. 


ADEQUACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Then there is the additional item on statistics, a study on benefit 
adequacy, that is, the adequacy of unemployment insurance benefits. 

We had asked for 4 positions and $15,100 there. That was knocked 
out in its entirety. 

Senator Hiti. State that again. 

Mr. Goopwin. A study of the adequacy of unemployment in- 
surance benefits. We have always been very lacking in information 
of this character. It is vitally important information when you are 
talking about what the level of benefits should be in the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and we have started, on what funds we had 
with a pilot study in Pittsburgh. We wanted to carry that forward 
into a group of 5 or 6 additional States, so that we would have in- 
formation and have some validity from a national point of view. 
That is why we asked for this additional money. 


PITTSBURGH PILOT STUDY 


Senator Hitt. When did you start your pilot study at Pittsburgh? 

Mr. Goopwin. About a year ago. That is well along toward 
completion. ‘That would be used as the approach to these additional 
studies in 5 or 6 States. 

Senator Hitt. You do not feel that that pilot study would be 
enough of a cross section to give you the story? 

Mr. Goopwty. In itself it is not representative. It merely was a 
testing of methods to be used. We did not want to do this in a half 
a dozen States and then find out that we had made a number of 
mistakes in how to go about the problem, so we tested it out on one. 
We have been validating our various techniques, and we are now 
ready to do it on a little broader basis, if that 1s approved. 


FEDERAL AUDITS OF STATE EXPENDITURES 


The last item has to do with “Federal audits of State expenditures,” 
principally. 

We feel the need for strengthening our audit processes, and we had 
asked for 4 additional positions, and $24,400. 

Our experience during the last year or two would indicate the need 
for tightening up on our fiscal management policies and practices, in 
the States, and we feel we need to add somewhat to our staff, in order 
to do that. That is what is involved in that request. 

Senator Hill. How many employees do you have on the job of this 
auditing, at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. A total of 21 for the country as a whole. 


62284—55 
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Senator Hity. You want four more employees? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Would they be auditors? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, they would all be auditors. 

Senator Hitu. Have you anything else, sir? 

Senator Haypren. How often do you now get around to make an 
audit? 

Mr. Love. We are about a year and a half behind with our audits, 
on an average, now. 

Mr. Goopwin. How often do we get to each State? 

Mr. Lowe. We try to get in once a year. 

Senator Haypen. What do the audits disclose? Do you find that 
they are matters that get straightened out, and actually save the 
Government money, or produce more efficiency, or what? 


AUDIT REPORTS 


Mr. Goopwin. They do two things, Senator Hayden. One is, they 
actually turn up expenditures that are not proper, for which we take 
an exception, and then the Federal Government does not reimburse 
for that amount. 

Second, they serve to keep the States on their toes, in terms of 
what are legitimate expenditures, so that we do not have an accumu- 
lating problem there. Actually, the exceptions that are taken noy 
usually do not run large, but they do help to avoid a lot of expendi- 
tures that would otherwise be improper. 

Senator HaypEN. You cannot count, then, the money saved, 
tirely as an offset to the cost of the audit? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; you cannot, and I would say properly so, si 
I think that if this function is performed properly it will serve to 
keep people on notice and serve to keep them in line rather than 
catching them when they get out of line. 

Senator Hitt. Have you any other questions? 

Senator HaypeN. No questions. 

Senator Hitut. Have you anything else, sir? 


GRANTS TO STATES 


APPROPRIATE ESTIMATES 


Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service 
administration: For grants in accordance with the provisions of the Act of June 6, 
1933, as amended (29 U. 8. C. 49-49n), for carrying into effect section 602 of th 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, for grants to the States as authorized i! 
title III of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U. 8. C. 501-503), including 
upon the request of any State, the purchase of equipment, and the payment 0! 
rental for space made available to such State in lieu of grants for such purpos: 
for necessary expenses in connection with the operation of employment offic 
facilities and services in the District of Columbia, and for expenses not otherwist 
provided for, necessary for carrying out title 1V of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 684), and title XV of the Social Security Act, « 
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rmended (68 Stat. 1130) [$216,400,C00] $250,280,000, of which [$16,400,000] 
$6,500,000 shall be available only to the extent that the Secretary finds necessary 
to meet increased costs of administration resulting from changes in a State law or 
increases in the numbers of claims filed and claims paid or increased salary costs 
resulting from changes in State salary compensation plans embracing employees of the 
State generally over those upon which the State’s basic grant (or the allocation for 
the District of Columbia) was based, which increased costs of administration 
cannot be provided for by normal budgetary adjustments: Provided, That not- 
withstanding any provision to the contrary in section 302 (a) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, the Secretary of Labor shall from time to time certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment to each State found to be in compliance 
with the requirements of the Act of June 6, 1933, and, except in the case of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, with the provisions of section 303 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, such amounts as he determines to be necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of its unemployment compensation law and of its pub- 
lic employment offices: Provided further, That such amounts as may be agreed upon 
by the Department of Labor and the Post Office Department shall be used for the 
payment, in such manner as said parties may jointly determine, of postage for the 
transmission of official mail matter in connection with the administration of 
unemployment compensation systems and employment services by States receiving 
grants herefrom, 
Obligations by activities 


as : Adjusted | Estimate House allow- 
Description 1955 base 1956 ance 1956 


mployment compensation - - --- si - Pe --| $123,171, 700 | $127, 862, 800 $125, 072, 800 
iployment service--- . —_ 72, 720, 300 81, 813, 300 73, 180, 100 
tate administration 21, 648, 400 23, 901, 500 22, 016, 600 
terans’ unemployment compensation __-- 5, 374, 100 6, 562, 200 , 198, 700 
nemployment compensation for Federal employees 2, 541, 500 3, 640, 200 3,531, 800 
mtingeney fund ; ae 1 4, 044, 000 ), 500, 000 20, 000, 000 


Total obligations......_- cee alaeahiereiaa 229, 500, 000 250, 280, 000 200, 000, 000 


Remainder of $21 million contingency fund appropriated by Congress after distributirg $16,976,000 to 
er activities for increased unemployment compensation workloads based on latest estimates of insured 
mployment, 


Obligations by objects 


iid aes Adjusted Estimate, | House allow- 
Object classification 1955 base 1956 ance, 1956 


Tot 24 | 124 1: 
Average number Of al cunplecen Diskcsccdnskinneasdsonodes une 20 | 23 122 
imber of employees at end of year } 124 2 1: 


Persons nal services $540, 603 | $548, 767 $548, 767 

1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 

{ Communication services . 14, 500 | 14, 500 | 14, 500 
Rents and utility services_..........-..- 54 54 54 
Printing and reproduction 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
COUDIOE CeCe GE FON a Son di nccccscndcdecccanceedasaa 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 

Ss Supplies and materials 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
8 Equipment. heen 3, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
ll Grants, subsidie s, and contributions.....----------------- 228, 928, 343 249, 701, 179 249, 421, 179 
fe =e igudauheadacalaind 500 500 500 


"TE OUEE MRNRE Ss i inden ccwncsasacsccescasscncedieswednn 229, 500, 000 250, 280, 000 250, 000, 000 
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Summary of changes 


1955 actual appropriation 500, 000 
1956 Budget Estimate _ 50, 280, 000 


Increase 
1. Increase In State salary rates { $4, 961, 200 
The average annual salary rate requeste .d for 1956 is $3,800. 
The 1954 average annual salary rate experience reported by the 
States was $3,718. The November 1954 rate reported was 
$3,741 and by the end of 1955 the rate is expected to be $3,800. 
This would be a beginning rate for 1956. The cost resulting 
from changes in compensation plans during 1956 would have to 
be met from the contingency fund. 
Changes in personal service costs due to workload + 2, 150, 600 
Increases: 
Taking and processing more initial 
claims for benefits, making more 
monetary determinations and hear- 
ing and processing more appeals, as 
employment opportunities increase 
and the average duration of spells of 
une mploy ment shorten_____- _. +$1, 565, 400 
Increase in the numnper of en :ployet r- 
status determinations, contribution 
reports, and numner of wage items 
resulting from increased business 
activity ____- me ees +266, 000 
Conducting more field audits to 
minimize losses due to erroneous or 
fraudulent tax reporting by em- 
ployers eee +190, 000 
Placing more applic ants in nonagri- 
cultural employment because of the 
expected increase in business activ- 
ity, more employers utilizing the 
employment office facilities, and 
increased emphasis on finding jobs 
for the physically handicapped___--- + 467, 400 
Special test development projects in 
major defense and industrial centers 
to meet demands of employers for 
more efficient selection and place- 
ment of trainees and other new 
|+- 30, 400 
Decreases: 
Processing fewer benefit payme nts 
because workers are expected to find 
new employment faster or be 
recalled to their jobs sooner-_ _ __- — 361, 000 
Taking fewer new applications for 
employment___ —7, 600 
3. Changes in personal service cost due to time factor___-_____- 3, 317, 400 
Increases: 
The increased time factors for new 
applications, and placements, are a 
result of a detailed study in local 
offices to determine how much time 
is actually required to perform an 
adequate job on employment service 
functions. ___- es stenncncae  O; COO, OOO 
Decrease: 
The time factors for counseling and 
testing in the employment service 
program have been reduced on the 
basis of a study made in local offices_ 319, 200 


‘ 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


000 4, Change in personal services cost of functions not measurable 
000 by workload or time factor +$3, 005, 800 
sis Increases: 
000 Expected increases in unemployment 
insurance and employment service 
200 workloads necessitate increases in 


field travel, assignment and review, 

contribution overhead, and clerical 

services; the increase for employer 

contacts is to aid in the placing of 

applicants, especially the physically 

handicapped. The inerease for 

services to employers is for studies 

of employment problems and 

employer practices with respect to 

the hiring and utilization of the 

older workers. The increase for 

labor market information is for 

analyses relating to problems of 

estimating unemployment; current 

and potential labor supply available 

for new plant location and expanding 

industries in specific areas; and 

development of job information for 

use in counseling and answering 

inquiries from job seekers, schools, 

veteran organizations and other 
PHOUDB ss noe ss . +$3, 587, 200 

Decreases: 

The benefit overhead, overpayment and 

fraud, and services to applicants and 

claimants functions will be conducted at 
reduced levels___- Z — 581, 400 
. Increase in personal service cost for State administration and 

technical services _ __ oer ene --. +1, 501, 000 

The increase will provide additional technical and adminis- 
trative employees to service and direct the larger number of 
State agency employees estimated for 1956 and for extending 
of unemployment insurance coverage to employers of 4 or 
more workers effective January 1, 1956. It provides for 
reporting programs to include data for the recently enacted 
extensions of unemployment insurance coverage to employees 
of 4 or more and Federal employees, and expansion of in- 
dustry coding of quarterly tax reports to be used for analys- 
ing economic trends, projecting manpower requirements and 
productivity measurements which have been requested by 
employer organizations, labor unions, public and private 
organizations. It also provides increase for several projects 
designed to provide data to be used for economic analyses; 
(1) adequacy of benefits, (2) postexhaustion experience of 
claimants, (3) the establishment of a revised system for col- 

lection of improved labor turnover statistics. 

6. Increase in personal service cost of administration of veterans’ 
unemployment compensation program based on the increased 
benefit payments estimated for 1956 2 S +824, 600 

7. Increase in personal service cost of adt ninistration of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees program 
based on operating for a full year______ eee +855, 400 

8. Increase in personal service cost for unemployment insurance 
coverage of employees of 4or more. The estimate represents 
the initiatory cost for 6 months’ operation of this program in 
the 26 affected States___ ected + 327, 000 
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Summary of changes—Continued 


9. Increase in nonpersonal service cost _ +$1, 381, 000 

The increase is due to larger postage reimbursement pay- 

ment to the Post Office Department because of increased un- 

employment insurance and employment service workloads 

and increased retirement costs resulting from increase in per- 

sonal service costs. 

Increase in contingency fund ! Siem eet eoa ay _... +2, 456, 000 
The contingency reserve fund of $6.5 million is to meet in- 

creases in costs of administration resulting from higher work- 

loads, State law changes and changes in State-wide Compensa- 

sation Plans. 


Total increase requested 20, 780, 000 


1 A balance of $4,044,000 of the original $21,000,000 contingency fund appropriated by Congress is available 
for other costs after providing $16,956,000 for the costs of increased unemployment compensation workloads 
based on the latest estimates of insured unemployment. 


Mr. Goopwin. We will take up grants to States. 

Senator Hitt. We will be happy to have you add to what the 
Secretary said on that this morning. We will insert your prepared 
statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT C. GoopwiNn, Director, BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ON 1956 REQUEST FOR GRANTS TO STATES 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall that at the last session, the Congress passed the 
Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. That act provided 
that funds collected under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act would be used 
exclusively for employment security purposes. These earmarked funds will be 
used to finance this request for grants to the States and the amount appropriated 
will not affect the fiscal position of the Federal Government. This is our first 
appearance before the Congress since the passage of the new act and we are request- 
ing $250,280,000 for grants to States for unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment service administration in 1956. This is an increase of $20,780,000 over 
the 1955 appropriation. 

Importance of employment security program 

The Federal-State employment security program performs a vital role in pro- 
moting economic growth and stability. It is generally recognized that the oper- 
ations of the public employment offices and the unemployment insurance system 
make an important contribution to the economic and personal welfare of the 
American people. The nationwide scope of this program, carried out in 1,700 
local employment offices, reaches to the very grassroots of almost every com- 
munity and production center in the country. 

The public employment offices are primarily concerned with providing em- 
ployers the workers they need as quickly as possible and at the same time finding 
suitable and desirable employment for unemployed workers. This phase of 
employment security activities is of basic importance in stimulating employment 
and production. To the degree that the operations of the employment service 
bring labor supply and labor requirements into balance in local labor markets, 
they assist in maintaining employment levels, reducing unnecessary labor turnover, 
and shortening the interval between jobs. Last year the State employment 
services placed 5,520,000 workers in nonagricultural jobs. In addition, millions of 
seasonal and year-round workers were recruited to help farmers grow and harvest 
the Nation’s crops. About 9 million agricultural job openings were filled during 
the year. 

While he is seeking a job, an unemployed worker whose previous employment 
was covered by the unemployment insurance system, may claim unemployment 
insurance benefits. Consequently, he has some measure of assurance that he will 
not be completely without income during a period of involuntary unemployment 

More than 41 million workers now have this protection. The State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws cover an estimated 36.4 million workers, and an additional 
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1.4 million, working in smaller establishments, will be covered in 1956 as a result 
of the recent amendments to the Social Security Act. Korean veterans have their 
inemployment insurance law which provides them with some income while they 
are seeking jobs. About 3.4 million Korean veterans have already returned to 
ivilian life and the number is increasing each month. The recent Presidential 
proclamation ending further accrual of eligibility for certain veteran benefits on 
January 31, 1955, is not expected to have any effect on this program in 1956. In 
addition, 2.3 million Federal Government workers were provided unemployment 
nsurance protection for the first time in January 1955. 

During the calendar year 1954, the Federal-State employment security program 
compensated 6.5 million involuntarily unemployed workers in the amount of $2 
billion. Government officials and business and labor leaders are generally agreed 
that these unemployment benefit payments contributed significantly to the main- 
tenance of purchasing power and consumer expenditures. By partially offsetting 
wage losses resulting from involuntary unemployment, they greatly lessened the 
mpact of the downward spiral of industrial activity in 1954. 


Current outlook 


Fiseal year 1955 looks like a year of transition, with the downward trend in the 
economy halted and an upward trend underway. Insured unemployment, which 
averaged 1,862,000 in July when the year began, was down to an average of 
1,666,200 in December. We are using an estimated average of 1,725,000 for the 
fiscal year as a whole. 

During the rest of calendar year 1955 and in 1956 we expect to experience the 
isual seasonal fluctuations in insured unemployment. Following a rise in Janu- 
ary, Claims loads should taper off through the end of June. Normally, there is 
a small rise in July, associated with vacation shutdowns, and then a gradual 
downturn in claims until seasonal layoffs in outdoor activity and in food process- 
ing plants begin to cause a rise in claims activity toward the end of September 
and in October. 

Much of the workload in the employment security program grows out of changes 
in the economy. These changes determine the number of unemployed workers 
who file for benefits, the length of time that they are unemployed and, to some 
extent, the number and kinds of job openings which the Employment Service 
will be able to find for them. 


1956 assumptions 


By fiscal year 1956, it is anticipated that consumer purchases, private invest- 
ment, and State and local government spending will rise. Construction activities 
are expected to be heavy and the huge backlog which exists for schools, roads, 
and other community facilities suggests a probable continued expansion in State 
and local expenditures for construction. Accompanying these developments, it 
is expected that there will be a slow, steady rise in employment which will be 
widespread, both industrially and geographically. This rise should be sufficient 
to absorb the expected growth in the labor foree, without causing any further 
rise in unemployment. As a result, we have assumed that insured unemployment 
in fiscal year 1956 will be the same, 1,725,000, as in fiscal year 1955. 

Despite the fact that we have assumed the same average level of insured 
unemployment in both fiscal years, the nature of the economy is likely to be 
quite different. During 1956 readjustments of production and employment 
levels are likely to be limited to individual plants or to particular areas, rather 
than industrywide as they were this past year. Hirings are expected to exceed 
separations as employment levels rise. Layoffs are likely to be of short duration. 
Voluntary quits are assumed to rise as workers take advantage of the favorable 
employment situation to obtain better jobs. Employment conditions will vary 
widely among labor market areas. We may simultaneously experience recruit- 
ment problems in some areas while other areas continue to be troubled by unem- 
ployment. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Because the type of economic activity which we assume will occur in fiscal 
year 1956 differs from that of fiscal year 1955, there will be differences in the 
character of unemployment insurance workloads. The assumed reduction in the 
length of unemployment will mean that fewer benefit checks will be issued, and 
as a result, a reduction of $361,000 is possible with respect to this workload. On 
the other hand, there are likely to be more initial claims taken. The increased 
cost of taking these claims and of performing associated workloads is estimated 
at about $1,600,000. 
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With the expansion in business activity more employers will participate in the 
program. Consequently, more tax reports will be filled and more field audits of 
employer payroll records will be needed. The additional cost of these workloads 
is estimated at $800,000. 

Cove rage of four or more 

On January 1, 1956, establishments employing 4 or more workers will be subject 
to State unemployment insurance laws. Getting the program started with some 
270,000 employers in 26 States will cost an estimated $327,000. While about 
1,400,000 additional workers will be covered under State unemployment insurance, 
at the same time, they could not qualify for benefits until the end of May, 1956. 
Consequently, they will not have any significant effect on workloads in 1956. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


Reduction in employment service staff 1948-54 

Over a period of years we have had a serious problem in keeping the employ- 
ment service at maximum effectiveness when unemployment claims workloads 
were at peak levels. For example, when unemployment insurance workloads 
began to rise sharply about the middle of 1954 many State agencies diverted em- 
ployment service personnel to handle claims activities because assurances of 
adequate financing were not available. As a result, jobs went unfilled by the 
employment service which might have been filled. 

There has also been a long-term decline in the number of employees engaged 
in Employment Service activities which, between 1948 and 1954, amounted to 
more than 4,000. As a result of the decline in Employment Service staff since 
1948, local offices have generally shifted this emphasis to ‘‘easy to fill’? jobs which 
require less staff time to attain budgeted workload goals. For example, place- 
ment of workers in short-term or casual jobs has increased considerably, while 
placements in skilled and professional jobs, which require more staff time, have 
become progressively a smaller part of the total placement effort of the employ- 
ment service. To be an effective part of the economy of the community the 
employment service should be making more permanent placements. 

The placement of workers in gainful employment and the shortening of time 
between jobs is important to the economy as a whole and to the welfare of our 
people. In terms of dollars and cents, let us examine our experience in the third 
quarter of 1954 when the State agencies paid out $577,200,000 in benefits to an 
average of 1,800,000 unemployed workers per week. If these same workers had 
been employed for the full quarter they would have earned almost $2 billion 
If, through the efforts of an effective placement service, the workers’ new employ- 
ment could have been expedited by just 1 week, their purchasing power would 
have been increased by $108 million, and $44 million would have been saved to 
the unemployment trust fund. 

To determined the time required to perform an adequate job for the various 
employment service functions, the Bureau over the past 2 years has conducted 
carefully supervised studies in local offices throughout the country. The studies 
showed that more time was required to complete an application for employment 
than had been budgeted, and that considerably more time was needed by local 
office personnel to match satisfactorily worker and job in the semiskilled, skilled and 
professional fields. It was also found that counseling and testing activities could 
be performed in less time than had been budgeted. To provide the operating 
time which these studies show is necessary for these functions, we are requesting 
a net increase of $3,300,000. The studies also showed that more time was required 
for contacting employers to develop job opportunities, clerical services, services 
to employers with regard to employment problems and labor market infor- 
mation. Therefore, we are requesting $3,100,000 for these supporting activities 

Making the Unemployment Service effective also requires that money and staff 
budgeted for the employment service be used for employment service operations 
Therefore, we are working with the States to have them hire part-time employees 
when claims workloads rise sharply rather than diverting staff from the employ- 
ment service. 

The request for the employment service also provides for an increase in non- 
agricultural placements from 6,688,000 in 1955 to 6,900,000 in 1956 at a cost of 
$500,000. Other employment service workloads, new applications for work- 
counseling and testing are being requested at the 1955 level. 
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FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The manpower problems of agriculture require special recruitment and place- 
ment techniques which the State agencies provide through a farm placement 
service. During 1956 farm placement services will continue to operate an estab- 
ished program for the recruitment and placement of year-round and seasonal 
agricultural workers. Particular attention will continue to be given to the place- 
ment of special groups, such as reservation Indians, off-shore Puerto Ricans, and 
individuals not normally in the labor force, such as older workers and youth. 
The Eastern States will continue their operation of the annual worker plan which 
I have described in connection with the Salaries and Expenses request. In 1956 

e Central and Western States will put this plan into effect for a full year for the 
first time. You will recall that the Annual Worker Plan is a device for scheduling 
the employment of the migrant worker to provide the greatest possible continuity 
of employment and at the same time for furnishing employers with an assured labor 
s ipply. 

STATE ADMINISTRAGION 


The State Administration activity provides the leadership, management, plan- 
ning, research and technical direction for the employment security program in the 
States. For this activity we are requesting $23,901,500, an increase of $2,253,100 
over the funds available for 1955. 

\n increase of 75 man-years will be required for field supervision, legal work, and 
pavroll and other fiscal activities. These positions will be needed because the 
1956 request provides for an increase of 6,000 State agency employees over the 
number provided in the basie allocation in 1955. 

The extension of coverage in the unemployment insurance program to employers 
und employees of establishments of 4 or more workers and to Federal workers will 
necessitate the development of procedures, performance of legal work and the 
stablishment of a system for collecting workloads and other data, at a cost of 
71 man-years of employment. 


Veed for labor market data 


One of the most important operating activities of the State and local offices in 
the employment security system is providing information regarding employment 
and unemployment to workers, employers and the public. The labor market data 
ire obtained as a byproduct of administrative activities of the State employment 
security agencies because their day-to-day operations are concerned with employ- 
ment and unemployment problems. The Joint Committee of the Congress on the 
Economie Report, and the Executive Offices of the President through the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Council of Economie Advisers have emphasized the need 
for more information on employment and unemployment problems to aid in the 
development of national economic and manpower policies and programs to enable 
States and local communities to better cope with the problems at the local level. 


{dditional data on employment and unemployment 


The Department is developing a coordinated program of obtaining facts in the 
field of employment and unemployment, for these needs and for the needs of the 
State employment security agencies. This request provides 193 man years to 
develop the factual resources needed by the State employment security agencies 
and their network of 1,700 local employment offices. The following projects will 
be undertaken as joint projects by the State employment security agencies and 
he Federal Bureau: 

Man 
Project yeara 

Studies in 30 labor market areas throughout the country of claimants who 
have exhausted their benefits to develop whether they find jobs, remain 
unemployed or leave the labor force, for measuring unemployment on a 
State and area basis and for evaluating the effectiveness of the State 
unemployment insurance programs _ - = 

Studies to determine the extent to which benefits are adequate ‘to meet the 
program’s objectives, to evaluate various proposals for amendment or 
extension of programs and to study their cost- 

To provide more detailed industry data on total and taxable and quarterly 
wages for use in analyzing economic trends, labor law administration, 
projecting manpower requirements, and productivity measurement 

Develop & method of adjusting State and local insured unemployment 
statisties for seasonal and other factors to determine the economic meaning 
of reported figures gees eee 
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7 Mar 
Project years 


Develop labor turnover data for planning and evaluating manpower require- 
ments and planning employment security programs 

Improve and extend the Current Employment Statistics program conducted 
jointly by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the State agencies 


Total 


VETERANS UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


For the State cost of State administration of the Unemployment Compensation 
for Veterans program we are requesting $6,562,200, an increase of $1,188,100 over 
the funds available for 1955. The increase is to pay for the larger workloads the 
State agencies will have as they pay out $24 million more in benefit payments in 
1956. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


We are requesting $3,640,200, an increase of $1,098,700 over the funds available 
for 1955, for the State costs of administering the unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees. This program became effective January 1, 1955, therefore, 
1955 costs represent expenses for 6 months while the amount requested for 1956 
is for a full year. The request provides for both employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation workloads, resulting from the unemployment of Federal 
workers. The increase in 1956 is to pay for the larger workloads in the State 
agencies related to paying out $10 million more in benefit payments than the 
$30 million estimated for the last 6 months of 1955. 


STATE SALARY RATE——-NONLABOR COSTS 


Of the $20,780,000 total increase in 1956 over 1955, about $5 million is for the 
increase in the average State agency salary, from the $3,700 rate provided in the 
1955 appropriation to $3,800 in 1956. The actual rate in November 1954 was 
$3,741, which is an increase of $85 since the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
average salary may be expected to continue to rise. We are already aware of 
some proposed changes in compensation plans of the State agencies which will 
increase the average salary rate. For example, we have been advised that the 
Governor of California will recommend a 5 percent pay increase. If enacted, that 
proposal would increase the national average rate substantially. As most State 
legislatures are now in session, similar actions may be anticipated in other States 

An increase of $1,400,000 in nonlabor costs is almost entirely attributable to 
higher retirement costs resulting from the larger personal service costs. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


$6,500,000 is requested as a contingency fund to meet the cost of administration 
in excess of our basic estimate for 1956 which are attributable to changes in State 
law, increases in salary costs and increases in the number of claims filed and paid. 
For 1955 the Congress appropriated $21 million for the contingency fund. It is 
now estimated that $16,956,000 of this amount will be needed to meet the costs of 
increased claims workloads during the year and the 1955 column in our request 
reflects the transfer of that amount from the contingency fund to the unemploy- 
ment insurance and unemployment compensation for veterans’ activities. This 
leaves a balance of $4,044,000 in the contingency fund for the rest of 1955, 


Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know how much the Secretary got into this 
this morning, but the story here is not so much the amount of money 
involved as far as the House action is concerned, but the way they 
set it up. 

The House transferred from the base appropriation to the contin- 
gency fund about $13,500,000, and I understand the Secretary did 
discuss with you the effect of that on the Employment Service? 

Senator Hix. He did, but we would be glad to have you summarize 
it, if you wish. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the important point there is that the number 
of people in the Employment Service has been declining, with the re- 
sult that we have not been doing as good a job as we used to do, par- 
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ticularly in some of the skilled and professional areas. An additional 
amount of money is just absolutely essential if we are to improve the 
work of the Employment Service. 

Senator Haypen. In that connection I have just received a letter 
fom Mr. Emmett T. McNulty, of Tucson, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the national civil service and employment committee of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Mr. McNulty directs my attention to the 
disastrous effect of taking approximately $14 million out of the basic 
appropriation and placing it in the contingency fund. He also di- 
rects attention to the cutback in funds for the operation of the public 
employment services. I shall ask that this letter be printed in the 
hearings at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tucson, Ariz., April 14, 19565. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HaypEN: We have received news recently that concerns the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States in regard to the appropriation 
to the House action on the Bureau of Employment Security appropriation for 
grants to the States for the operation of the State employment services and the 
unemployment insurance services. 

As you are probably aware from the testimony in the House, the Employment 
Service operations nationwide have suffered a loss of over 4,000 positions since 
1950 because of diversion of funds by the State agencies with the tacit reluctant 
approval of the Bureau of Employment Security. This diversion of funds went 
for the use of the unemployment insurance services and was not in general 
accordance with the manner in which the Congress approved the workload and 
moneys between the Employment Service and unemployment insurance operation. 

In many States this caused an almost scandalous situation in that the Wagner 
Peyser Act was, in effect, being completely ignored and the national system of 
public employment services in effect was being jeopardized to the extent for all 
effects and purposes in many States it did not exist. The justification given in 
a number of States was that the Congress did not appropriate sufficient funds 
for the operation of the unemployment insurance services which left them no 
alternative but to give preference to the Social Security Act and the collection 
of taxes, and payments of benefits in accordance with their State unemployment 
insurance laws and that the only place they could secure the money was to take 
that intended for the operation of their State employment service and divert it 
to unemployment insurance activities and thus cause the deterioration of the 
Employment Service to the extent of over 4,000 local office positions nationally. 

The veterans of the United States and the Congress look to the full-functioning 
State employment services in carrying out the Wagner Peyser Act and the GI 
bill of rights in providing the maximum of job opportunity and counseling to 
our veterans. 

This is a tragic situation because the Congress in 1933 and 1935 with the 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social Security Act, provided a tax— 
the Unemployment Insurance Tax Act—of three-tenths of 1 percent of covered 
payrolls to assure the adequate support of both Employment Service and unem- 
ployment insurance programs and their full service to the veterans. < 

The lack of adequate appropriations has resulted in building up for the general 
funds of the Treasury approximately a $1 billion deficit that was really owed to 
maintaining the State employment services and the State unemployment insurance 
services. True, it might not have been necessary to appropriate all of this additional 
billion dollars but a reasonable portion of it would have sustained the operation 
of the State employment services, particularly if it had been properly earmarked. 

This year we felt that the Congress was making a substantial step in the appro- 
priation bill request presented by the Department of Labor and the Bureau of 
the Budget for the partial restoration for these funds for the rehabilitation of the 
State employment services nationally. The Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars were in complete agreement on 
the necessity of this action. Through the action, however, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee approximately $14 million of the basic appropriation to the 
States was earmarked to increase the contingency fund which can be drawn upon 
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only by the unemployment insurance services of the States; thus the cut was 
aimed directly at the State employment services and the service to veterans, 
We feel they could have done this only with inaccurate and incomplete information 
provided the House subcommittee considering the appropriation, knowing the 
many, many problems that Congress has to consider. 

There have been those who have stated that it is impossible and impractical to 
earmark funds for the operation of the State employment services. We take 
quick issue with such a misstatement of facts. In Arizona our State law provides 
for a separate identifiable employment service and a separate identifiable unem- 
ployment insurance service, each receiving its own separate budget and operatio1 
coordinating on those phases of activity such as premises where savings can be 
made and the coordination not destroy the respective services. We operate on 
the same unit times and workloads per person as is allotted other States and no 
diversion of funds has become necessary. To the contrary each service has grown 
in stature and in recognition of public acceptance until the Arizona agency has 
been ranked by many officials as being the best, if not one of the best in the 
Nation. 

Complete integration in California, for example, has caused a very sad situatior 
which the present administrator is trving desperately to remedy. The California 
State legislative investigating committees, as well as private investigating services 
in California, which have been verified by the administration that approximately 
$25 million a year of their payments have been fraudulent due greatly to the 
complete breakdown of their employment service and resultant lack of any job 
test for applicants. 

Where State administrations have certain integrated units, divisions, or serv- 
ices, the division of funds and allocation of funds can still be made as a require- 
ment by Congress because each State agency is presently required, and has been 
for years, to operate strictly on the basis of a continuous time and cost study 
where every activity performed by every employee is appropriately charged to the 
work of the function upon which he is working. So that even if certain States 
did not change their State administrations for the better in identifying and sepae 
rating their services wherever feasible, they could still operate under an ear- 
marked budget separating Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
funds. This latter problem will probably take vears to correct but the problem 
of inadequate funds for the operation of the State employment services during 
1956 can now be corrected by the Senate by the restoration of the $14 million from 
contingency back to the basic State grants for the fiscal year 1956 with the under- 
standing that the Department of Labor’s original intention of at least partial 
restoration of the State employment services would be carried out. 

With best wishes for your continued health and appreciation of your past 
courtesies, I am 

tespectfully yours, 
Emmett T. McNutry, 


Chairman, National Civil Service and Employment Committee. 
REASON FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Goopwin. That is important not only in itself but it is import- 
ant if we are going to administer the work test properly for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

We have been slipping in that in some places, because the Employ- 
ment Service has gotten to a state where it has not been too efficient, 
and we really need this improvement in the Employment Service 
very badly. That is why we asked for this additional money this 
year. 

Congress could give us this without increasing the total appro- 
priation and we would like very much to have it the way we asked for 
it originally, if we possibly could. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Senator Hitz. In other words, your main appeal here is the way 
the House handled it, by transferring that money to the contingent 
basis? 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is right. On that point, I would like to say 
this: That Mr. Fogarty, the chairman of the House committee feels 
very strongly that the contingency fund should be an adequate one 
to meet all contingencies, and I think he is right in that. I wouldn’t 
quarrel with that at all, but where we have a choice, as we have here, 
of not having enough in the base amount, or having what we would 
like to see in the contingency, we would much prefer to have an 
adequate base amount, and we think there is a pretty good chance 
this coming year that we will not have the demand which will require 
a large contingency, so that we would be in good shape if we got the 
appropriation the way it was originally requested. 

Senator Hitu. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Porrer. No questions. 

Senator Hiti. Your next item. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS’ PROGRAM (BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS) 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: For payments to unemployed 
veterans as authorized by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, [$126,000,000] $750,000,000. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans, next sueceeding fiseal vear: For 
making, after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, as authorized 
by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, such sums as 
may be necessary to pay benefits for the first quarter of the next sueceeding 
fiscal year, and the obligations and expenditures thereunder shall be charged to 
the appropriation therefor for that fiscal vear. 


Obligations hy activities 
Description: Unemployment compensation for veterans: 
Adjusted 1955 base. .......... P -= fib , 000, 000 


Estimate 1956___- sy 2 ae , 000, 000 
House allowance 1956_-- aac : , 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification: 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Adjusted 1955 base. ___- ; ; _ $126, 000, 000 


Estimate 1956___- : ; _ 50, 000, 000 
House allowance 1956__- or =. 20, 000, 000 


1955 actual appropriation 7 ou _-. $126, 000, 000 
1956 budget estimate ax 50, 000, 000 


000, 000 


i 
force will increase from 2,972,400 in 1955 to 3,845,600 in 1956. +34, 197, 000 
OCCT is eho hd ei seat posses Se nica oe 3 eisies zi cereges > eg CONE 
The rate of insured unemployment among 
Korean veterans for 1956 is estimated at 
3.6 percent as compared with the 1955 esti- 
mate of 3.8 percent_................--_.. —5, 994, 600 
UCV only payments as a percentage of all 
payments are expected to drop from 84 per- 
cent in 1955 to 81 percent in 1956, as more 
more veterans accumulate State wage 
GHCINB os ses Sus os ee .--. —3, 755, 400 
The supplemental benefit payment has beer 
estimated at $7 for 1956 as compared with 
$7.50 for 1955 and 1954 experience of $7.95 
as experience indicates a downward trend_ — 447, 000 


Total increase requested 24, 000, 000 
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Veterans unemployment compensation (benefits)—Estimated national totals of UCV 
initial claims, weeks covered by continued claims, and amount of compensation by 
months, fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1956 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Amount of compensation 2 


thei ona eee 
Month claims ! continued UCV supple-| 
| claims ! UCV only mental Total 


October 1952............ os ae 16, 126 | 8, 819 $78, 468 $1, 765 
Novem ber_- 17,012 51, 797 943, 274 | 31, 183 
Decem ber 25, 634 101, 228 2,035, 372 73, 822 
January 1953 30, 635 146, 695 3, 127, 122 113,419 | 
February : 23, 732 166, 639 3, 498, 748 145, 781 | 
March. 22, 681 183, 780 4, 297, 836 160, 500 
April 19, 973 165, 977 3, 728, 995 | 131, 248 
May 19, 061 136, 757 2, 997, 552 121, 649 
June 24, 397 136, 990 2, 989, 300 114, 854 


Total_- eae 199, 251 1, 098, 682 23, 696, 667 894, 221 


FISCAL YEAR 1954 


July - ; 27, 205 9, 37 $3, 162, 850 $121,412 
August i 23, 500 144, 1k 3, 114, 485 140, 753 
Septem ber..-- oe 21,013 34, 2, 903, 581 123, 681 
October 24, 233 , 70% 2, 475, 550 108, 158 
Novem ber ; 34, 448 54, 357 2, 917, 047 147, 090 
December 46, 311 241, 79% 4, 807, 923 240, 727 
January 1954--. 56, 488 307, 907 6, 229, 412 329, 627 
February 49, 291 390, 724 7, 570, 580 459, 562 

. 52, 435 473, 941 10, 342, 000 585, 475 
April . _ 43, 794 450, 002 9, 629, 623 558, 608 
May... es ; 40, 952 400, 566 &, 499, 982 484, 745 
June... aa 53, 935 438, 733 9, 059, 623 485, 430 


OUR acics out 473, 605 3, 403, 682 70, 712, 656 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 


July ee | 49, 328 434, 918 $9, 519, 142 $417, 332 
August | 51, 214 457, 535 ¥, 746, 574 437, 934 
September 39, 222 410, 644 , 045, 277 386, 712 
October ‘ 39, 713 326, 554 , 042, 268 293, 428 
November-__. : ; 47, 094 356, 344 7, 122, 789 308, 278 
December | 56, 623 418, 347 , 528, 020 415, 980 
January 1955 - --- 63, 362 469, 225 9, 604, 424 613, 048 | 
February ---- 48, 043 481, 485 9, 555, 372 502, 914 | 
March. -- 44, 262 493, 879 10, 748, 900 565, 731 


Total 9 months 38, 861 3, 848, 931 81, 212, 766 3, 941, 357 
Cumulative total October 
1952-March 1955 1,111, 717 , 351, 29% 175, 622, 089 8, 620, 8 184, 242, 935 


1 Taken from E.S 209 report 

2 Total State expenditures (net figures) taken from E. S, 186 report. Breakdown into “UCV only” 
“UCV supplemental” payments computed from E. 8. 213 report by adjus ting unadjusted gross expendi 
to totals — on form E. 8. 186. Net figures for * ‘TCV only” and ‘‘UCV supplemental” payment 
not reported. 


Mr. Goopwin. The next item is on “Unemployment compensation 
for veterans (benefit payments).” This program, as you know, 1s 
unemployment compensation for veterans, and the Federal Govern- 
ment pays the benefit amounts. 

Senator Hii. We will insert in the record your prepared statement 
on this item, and you may proceed to briefly summarize this program. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SrATEMENT OF RosBertT C. Goopwrn, Director, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SE- 
CURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS PROGRAM 


We are requesting $150 million for Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 
for 1956, an increase of $24 million over the $126 million appropriated for 1955. 
Ejfect of Executive Order 10585 

These funds provide for the payment of unemployment compensation benefits 
to eligible unemployed veterans of service on or after June 27, 1950. The Presi- 
dent, ina recent proclamation, established January 31, 1955, as the terminal date 
governing eligibility of military personnel for veterans benefits under title 1V of 
the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. This is not expected to 


decrease the amount of benefits to be paid during 1956. 
Veterans in labor force 
There are two major factors which affect the amount required for UCV benefit 
payments, the number of veterans in the labor force and the rate of insured 
unemployment anticipated. The total number of veterans in the labor force 
90, 888 in an average week in 1956 is estimated at 3,845,600, an increase of 873,200 over 
the 1955 average of 2,972,400. It is estimated that this factor alone would in- 
crease benefit costs in 1956 by $34,197,000 over 1955. 
Rate of insured unemployment 
However, we have assumed that the gradual rise in the economic activity in 
1956 will result in a lower rate of insured unemployment among Korean veterans. 
The 1956 rate is 3.6 percent, a drop of about 5 percent from the 1955 rate of 3.8 
percent. This factor alone would result in a savings of $5,994,600. 
Fewer UCV only payments 
\s these Korean veterans are assimilated into the labor force they are accumu- 
lating more State wage credits and greater eligibility for State benefits, thereby 
reducing the potential claim on unemployment compensation for veterans’ funds. 
Therefore, ‘“‘UCV only” payments as a percentage of all payments have been 


estimated at 81 percent instead of the estimated 1955 experience of 84 percent, 
with a resulting decrease in the estimate of $3,755,400. The accumulation of 
State credits by these veterans also has had the effect of reducing the amount 
of each supplemental payment. 


Supplemental payment reduced to $7 


In 1954 supplemental payments averaged $7.95. We are estimating that each 
such payment will be $7.50 in 1955 and that this will be reduced to $7 in 1956. 
This results in a decrease of $447,000 in the estimate. 

With the new positions being requested in the ‘‘Salaries and expenses”? appro- 
priation, the Federal Bureau will increase its review of State agency operations 
to insure that all available and potential State wage credits of veteran claimants 
are utilized before unemployment insurance payments are supplemented or fully 
paid from Federal funds. 


Effect of new discharge policy 

Our request has not taken into consideration the Defense Department’s pro- 
sed accelerated discharge rate for 1955 and 1956 as its effect is not yet known. 
llowever, if the rate is increased to the extent that a larger number of veterans 
could not be absorbed by the economy it may be necessary to request a supple- 
mental appropriation in 1955 and 1956. 


mM 


Senator Hiti. The Federal Government meets the whole cost of it? 
ation Mr. Goopwin. That is right. The States administer it, but we 
w, is have to meet the whole cost. 
vern- We have requested $150 million for this purpose in 1956. The 

House reduced it to $120 million. 
ment Now, we expect that benefit payments under this program this year 
vrai. will amount to $117 million. Consequently, the House action pro- 
: vides for there being a 2.6 percent increase in benefit payment money 
in 1956, whereas the number of Korean veterans in civilian life is 
growing each month. 
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For example, the Veterans’ Administration informs us that during 
January, February, and March of this year, 290,000 Korean veterans 
were returned to civilian life, that amount being added to what we 
already had. 


VETERANS IN LABOR FORCE 


Now, it is estimated that the average number of Korean veterans 
in the labor force will increase from 2,972,400 veterans in 1955 to 
3,845,600 in 1956. That is an increase in the Korean veteran load 
of 29.4 percent, and to meet that increase of 29.4 percent the House 
action would give us a 2.6 percent increase in funds. 

That, sir, is the story. 

Senator Hinu. This is an obligation that will have to be met. What- 
ever it may be, it is an obligation which the Federal Government has 
properly and rightly assumed. I imagine that if you did not have 
enough money you would come back for the deficiency, would you 
not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right; yes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: For payments to unem 
ploved Federal employees, either directly or through payments to States, a 
authorized by Title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, [$17,500,000] 
$40,000,000, to remain available until expended. 


[UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, NEXT SUCCEEDIN( 
FISCAL YEAR] 


Une mploy ment compensation for Federal employees, next succeeding fiscal year! 
For making, after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, as 
authorized by title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, such amounts as 
may be required for payment to unemploved Federal emplovees for the first 
quarter of the next succeeding fiscal vear, and the obligations and expenditures 
thereunder shall be charged to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal year. 


Obligations by activities 


Description: Unemployment compensation for Federal employees: 
Adjusted, 1955 base___- : $17, 500, 000 
Estimate, 1956 ; : wae 10, 000, 000 
House allowance, 1956_ - : _ 20, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification: 11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Adjusted, 1955 base___- ; , 900, 000 
Estimate, 1956 ; ; 000, 000 
House allowance, 1956- _- eee . - 000, 000 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Title XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, provides for the payment of 
unemployment compensation to unemployed former Federal employees through 
State unemployment insurance agencies on the same basis, and under the sam 
terms, as if the Federal wages had been earned in insured employment in that 
State. Title XV further provides that the Federal Government shall reimburse 
the States for benefits paid thereunder. This estimate computes the amount of 
benefits to be paid by the States, as shown in the table on page 5. 

The general level of economie activity plays little part in the volume and costs 
of the Federal worker program. In this respect it is unlike other unemployment 
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insurance programs. While the level of total unemployment may have some effect 
upon the length of time a former Federal worker remains unemployed, the number 
of workers who become unemployed is generally unaffected by general economic 
conditions. Rather, the volume of separations in this program depends upon 
turnover among Federal workers and upon Federal budgetary policies and pro- 
grams. If the average level of Federal employment is being reduced, separations 
will rise; if Federal employment is expanding, separations are likely to fall. 

No experience is available to indicate what might be called normal turnover. 
Similarly, no experience is available with respect to the proportion of released 
federal workers who will file for benefits, how much they will draw, or how long 
they will remain unemployed. Consequently, the estimates presented have a 
wide range of possible error. 

The new program went into effect on January 1, 1955. The 1955 supplemental 
estimate for which the Congress appropriated $10 million did not include data on 
the numbers of part-time, intermittent, and seasonal temporary workers, since it 
was not available until August 1954, from the Civil Service Commission and the 
Post Office Department. The current estimate includes these data, excluding 
CIA separations data. 

The estimate of full-time employees to be terminated by reduction in force and 
for other reasons (line 1 of the table on page 5) is based upon the lowest experience 
since 1945 as can be seen by referring to the columns headed, ‘‘RIF’s” and ‘‘Ter- 
ninations’”’ of the table on page 9. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Vational totals of initial claims, weeks covered by continued claims, and amount of 
compensation by weeks (corrected to May 18, 1956 


Weeks Cumulative 
Week ending Initial covered by Total com- total com- 
claims continued pensation pensation 

claims paid paid 


$461 $461 

37, 968 38, 429 

200, 233 238, 662 

329, 223 567, 885 

2b 546, 542 1, 114, 427 
29, 613, 598 , 728, 025 
28, 640, 628 2, 368, 653 
31, 802, 216 3, 170, 869 
30), 23 794, 027 3, 964, 896 
31, 796, 735 4, 761, 631 
30, 35: 847, 268 5, 608, 899 
31, 82% 845, 624 6, 454, 523 
30, 54: 772, 659 7, 227, 182 
30, 802, 926 8, 030, 108 
29, 777, 330 8, 807, 438 


000 10, 442, 438 
000 11, 194, 438 


28, 678 25 
28, 300 475 


30, 259 1810, 000 9, 617, 438 
, 


) 


Ineludes estimate for South Dakota. 

Includes estimate for Michigan. 

Includes estimate for Hawaii 

Includes estimate for Michigan, South, Dakota, and Hawaii. 


4 


Senator Hitt. What is your next item? 

Mr. Goopwin. The next one, sir, is on unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees. 

Senator Hitu. We will insert your prepared statement in the 
record at this point, and you may proceed to tell us about the program. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


62284—55—_8 
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STATEMENT OF RorertT C. Goopwin, Drrector, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT Srcy- 
’ 
RITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR UNEM 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The program for unemployment compensation for Federal employees wag 
authorized by the Congress when it added title XV to the Social Security Act on 
September 1, 1954. Title XV provides for the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation to eligible unemployed former Federal emplovees through State em- 
ployment security agencies on the same basis and under the same terms, as if the 
Federal wages had been earned in insured employment in that State. 

Our initial request to the Congress for this program was for $25 million. This 
was to cover claims for those Federal workers whose employment was terminated 
in the period January 1 to June 30, 1955, as well as those who were already sepa- 
rated from their employment and eligible to file for benefits on January 1, 1955, 
The Congress originally appropriated $10 million and an additional amount of 
$7,500,000 was included in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act for a total 
of $17,500,000. 

For 1956, which will be the first full year of operation of the program we are 
requesting $40 million. This is an increase of $22,500,000 over the $17,500,000 
which we estimate will be needed for the last 6 months in fiscal year 1955 and for 
the backlog which had accumulated by January 1, 1955. It has been only a few 
short weeks since we started paying claims under the program and our estimates 
are based on the best information available from this limited operating experience 
Although the best data available was used in preparing the request there exists 
the possibility of substantial error. 

In preparing the request for 1956 it has been estimated that 687,500 Federal 
employees will be separated from full-time and part-time positions becaus 
reduction in force or other type of termination. Of these, we have estimated 
that only 81,000 full-time employees will be separated because of reduction i 
force or terminated in 1956, compared with the 1954 experience of 154,000. Th: 
estimate is based on the lowest experience of reductions in force and termina- 
tions in the last 10 years and an expectation of greater stability in Federal « 
ployment. 

It is expected that about one-fourth of all employees separated or 173,900 
will become eligible for benefits during 1956. If experience in this progran 
similar to that in the regular State Unemployment insurance program, it is esti- 
mated that Federal employees will be compensated for a total of 1,897,100 weeks 
of unemployment. 

Also, based on current State unemployment insurance laws, it has been esti- 
mated that the average benefit payment for total unemployment would be 
$27.50 per week. Some claimants, however, will have State wage credits whic! 
will reduce the amount of the average Federal payment to an estimated $21.06 

As we have indicated, our experience with this program is limited but thi 
funds made available by this appropriation and granted to the States can b 
used only for the payment of benefits to unemployed Federal workers. 

Under the language of the appropriation act should any of the funds not 
expended in 1956 they will be available for use in the subsequent year. ‘That 
would have the effect of reducing later requests for appropriations. 

Mr. Goopwin. We had requested $40 million on this. The House 
approved $20 million for the full year, which is an increase of $2,500,000) 
over the $17,500,000 appropriation for benefit costs for half of fiscal 
year 1955. 

This program started this last January 1, and it takes some time 
before we get enough experience so that we can make reliable estimates 
on programs of this type. 

You cannot take, for instance, the experience in the States on 
unemployment insurance and apply it to this problem and come out 
with a reliable estimate. So we are not too certain of our estimates 
on this program, but I would like to give you what our experience 
has been so far this year. 

The benefit expenditures in this program rose steadily until the 
week ending March 26, and for the last 4 weeks for which we have 
reports, payments have leveled off at about $850,000 a week. ‘The 
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$40 million requested for 1956 would provide for about $770,000 a 
week which is 9.4 percent below our present experience. The $20 
million approved by the House will allow for a weekly average of 
$385,000 which is 55 percent below current experience. 

It is my conviction that most of our original estimate on this is 
going to be needed. 
INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 


One point that I would like to make here, Mr. Chairman, is that I 
seriously doubt whether the $20 million approved by the House would 
vet us into January of next year. 

- Senator Hitt. You mean until Congress gets back in session? 

Mr. Goopwin. I doubt if it would. 

Se tor Hint. Will you have any funds left at all on July 1? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. As a matter of fact, based on the action on 
this supplemental that we got, it is highly questionable whether we 
will get through this year. We may, but it is going to be nip and 
tuck if we do. 

DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY 


Senator HaypEN. How long does one have to be employed by the 
Federal Government to become eligible? 

Mr. Goopwin. The eligibility, Senator Hayden, is determined by 
the State in which the person resides. When Congress set this 
program up, they said that they wanted the Federal workers to get 
the same treatment as those covered under State laws. So, there is 
no uniform pattern on this. 

If the person working here in Washington becomes unemployed, 
he goes to the District of Columbia Agency and gets whatever the 
District law provides. 

If he happens to be in one of the Federal installations out in Ari- 
zona, he would go to the Arizona Employment Security Agency and 
get his benefits under the Arizona law. 

Senator Haypren. Normally, what is the average throughout the 
country that a man must have worked before he becomes eligible? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have a summary of it here. There are about 
3 or 4 different classes of States. 

In 25 States they require that the worker must have earned wages 
equal to a specified multiple of his weekly benefit amount. The 
multiple required ranges from 16% times his weekly benefit amount for 
the lowest amount of benefits to 60 for the highest amount of benefits. 

In another class, there are 16 States which require wages equal to 
specified dollar amounts, ranging from $200 to $800 for minimum 
benefits. 

In another class there are 6 States that require employment within 
from 14 to 20 weeks. In other words, they must have worked 14 to 
20 weeks with wages equal to amounts ranging from $182 in 1 State 
to $400 in another. 

In the last class, there are 3 States which require wages equal to 
150 percent of the amount of wages received in that calendar quarter 
in which wages were highest. 

Mr. Love tells me that both Arizona and Alabama are in the first 
class. 

Senator Porrer. What about Michigan? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Michigan is in the third class. I have a summary. 
and I will put this summary into the record at this point. 
(The summary referred to follows:) 


QUALIFYING WAGE AND/OR EMPLOYMENT REQUIREMENTS UNDER STATE 
EMPLOYMENT Security Laws 


All States require that, within a specified preceding 1-year period, an individual] 
must have earned a specified amount of wages or must have worked for a certai) 
period of time, or both, to qualify for benefits. Except for Missouri, which requires 
only wages in at least 2 calendar quarters, the States may be grouped roughly 
into 4 classes: , 

Class A: Twenty-five States require that the worker must have earned wages 
equal to a specified multiple of his weekly benefit amount; the multiple required 
ranges from 1624 for the lowest benefit in one State to 60 for the highest benefit 
in another State; 

Class B: Sixteen States require wages equal to specified dollar amounus ranging 
from $200 to S800 for minimum benefits: 

Class C: Six States require employment within from 14 to 20 weeks with wages 
equal to amounts ranging from $182.14 in one State to $400 in another for mini- 
mum benefits; 

Class D: Three States require wages eaual to 150 percent of the amount of wages 
received in that calendar quarter in which wages were highest. The minin 
amount required for minimum benefits is $225; the maximum amount required 
for maximum benefits is $1,035. 

In some States there are additional requirements to assure that there 
employment with wages in more than one calendar quarter or in a recent period 

The minimum wages required for minimum benefits under the various formulas 
may be summarized as follows: 

Number of | Number 
Qualifying amount States Qualifying amount States 
Less than $100 a eae 2 | $300, less than $350 
$100, less than $150 woah 2 | $400_ 
$150, less than $200 8 | $500- 
$200, less than $250 2 | $800_- 
$250, less than $300 Sees Ese ior 8 | 


CLASS A 


Four of the 25 States requiring wages equal to a multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount increase the multiple reauired for higher weekly benefit amounts; Virgini: 
requires 1624 times the lowest weekly benefit amount ($6) and 25 times all higher 
weekly benefit amounts. The requirements of these 25 States are summarized 


as follows: 


Number times the . ‘ 
weekly benefit Number of 
amount 


States 


Towa, Oklahoma.! 
Virginia.! 
W yoming. 
Arizona,'!2 Arkansas, California,3 Colorado, ‘Delaware, Florida,! 
*Hawaii, Louisiana, Maryland, * Mississippi,2 Nevada,? New Mexici 
Rhode Island, *South Carolina,? *Vermont.4 
35 oa Alabama. 
36 : - *North Dakota. 
O80 So ccececs Idaho.! 
32 to 42 Sa *Pennsylvania.2 
35 to 45 7 *Georgia.2 
40 to 60 *Tennessee.? 


1Including wages in at least 2 quarters. 
2 If ineligible for appropriate weekly benefit amount, claimant may qualify for a lower weekly benefit 


amount. y 
3 30 times the weekly benefit amount or 114 times high-quarter wages, whichever is less, but not less 
than $300 or more then $750. 
4 Including 14 ef wages in last 2 quarters, 


Note.—Relaxations or major additional requirements are indicated in footnotes. States allowing uniform 
duration to all eligible claimants are indicated by an asterisk, 
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CLASS B 


Che minimum quirements of the 16 States using a specifi d dollar amount of 
es are summarized as follows: 


Amount i 


States 


Washington. 

Massachusetts, *West Virginia. 

Illinois, *Maine, Minnesota,! *New Hampshire, Oregon. 
Alaska, Connecticut,' *Kenturky, Nebraska.? 

Indiana,? *North Carolina. 

Kansas,! Texas.! 


,ore.—Major additional requirements are indicated in footnotes. States allowing uniform duration of 
fits to all eligible claimants are indicated by an asterisk. 
Including wages in 2 quarters. 
2 Including $150 in each of 2 quarters (Nebraska); in last 2 quarters (Indiana). 


CLASS C 


The minimum requirements of the six States using a combination of weeks of 
employment and wages are summarized as follows: 


Minimum 
Weeks of employment amount of State 
wages 


$210.14 | Michigan. 

182.14 | Wisconsin. 

255.00 | New Jersey. 
400.00 | Utah. 

240. 00 Ohio. 


300.00 | New York.! 


‘ Uniform duration. 
CLASS D 


The requirements of the three States requiring wages equal to a multiple of the 
gh-quarter wages are summarized as follows: 


Amount required for 


Number times wages in high quarter Minimum | Maximum 
weekly weekly 
benefit benefit 
amount amount 


$1,035 | District of Columbia.!2 
945 Montana.! 3 
750 | South Dakota.? 


‘Tf ineligible for appropriate weekly benefit amount claimant may qualify for one of next 3 lower weekly 
nefit amounts (Montana); for any lower weekly benefit amount if wages were paid in at least 2 quarters 
District of Columbia). 7 

? Not more than $600 required if wages were paid in at least 2 quarters. 


Uniform duration for all eligible claimants. 
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Classification by States—Qualifying wage and/or employment requirements ur 
State employment security laws 


State 


Alabama 

Alsska 

Arizona 

RON acca cc cae ae 
California 

Colorado -_ 
Connecticut 
Delaware- 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

ea ea ae 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


1 Wages in at least 2 quarters. 


Class 


> Prt 


» 


ore > p> 


» 


>> PP 





State 
Nebraska 
Nevada __ 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 
a as ta ee lela aires 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Alabama 
Ala ka 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Californi: 
Colorado 
Connecti 
Delaware 
District ¢ 
Florida 
ieorgia 
Hawaii-_- 
Idaho 
I}linois 
Indiana. 
lows 
Kansas 
Kentuck 
Louisian: 
Maine 
Marylan 
Massachi 
Michigar 
Minneso' 
Mississip 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebrasks 
Nevada 
New Hal 
New Jers 
New Me 
New Yor 
North Ci 
North D: 
Ohio 
Oklahom 
Uregon_. 
Pennsylv 
Rhode Is 
South C¢ 
South Di 
rennesse 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washing 
West Vir 
Wiseonsi 
Wyomin; 
Maxi 
may iner 
bla Mar 
? When 
Columbi: 
mum dey 

wage. 
No qu 
less are p 
4 Effect 
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Qualifying wages required for minimum and maximum annual benefits 


Qualifying wages for | et 

ane p sae Qualifying wages for max- 
: nal imum annual benefits 
| benefits 

State a ees: 
| Qualifying | Minimum | Qualifying | Maximum 
wages annual | wages | annual 

| required | benefits! | required | benefits? 


| 


Alabama. - - Pik oa bance ‘ $210. | $70. | $1,318. 51 $440 
\Jaska aos : : 300 96. 3, 000. 910. 00-1, 820. 00 
Arizona nia at 150. | 50. 2, 340. 780. 00 
{rkansas : 210. 70.00 | 1,326. 468. 00 
California . = . | 300. 150. 00 , 558. 780. 00 
Colorado ‘ nies ; ‘ . 210. 70. 00 , 680. 560. 00 
Connecticut -_- i — | 300. 120.00 | , 280.00 | 780. 00-1, 170. 00 
Delaware - hore cn ia caeala aiachi - 210. | 77.00 598. O1 650. 00 
District of Columbia : : 276. 92. 00 2, 337. 01 730. 00 
Florida ; ; 150. 38. 00 , 276. 01 320. 00 
Georgia. - : as 175. 100. 00 183. 00 520. 00 
Hawaii-- : . 150. | 100. 00 | 750. 00 500. 00 
daho -. sta Z 7 paaeent 250. | 100. 00 | 730. 00 780. 00 
I}linois j 400. 185. 00 | 175. 00 702. 00 
Indiana. a i a ‘ 250. | 62. 00 400. 00 600. 00 
lowa weabeeiens had - 100. 33. 33 | 160.00 | 720. 00 
Kansas zea aaa 200 67.00 | 917.01 | 640. 00 
Kentucky-.---- eo a daca 300. | 208. 00 300. 00 728. 00 
Louisiana. - - - lela tase nat wa 150. | 50. 00 497.01 500. 00 
Maine : aches ‘ 400. 180. 00 900. 00 540. 00 
Maryland cence stl 180. 00 45. 00 118.00 | 780.00— 988. 00 
Massachusetts - - - | 500. 00 | 150. 00 163.34 | 650.00—- = (2) 
Michigan - - - 7 naen stameta mel 210. 14 95. 00 | 944. 89 | 780. 00-1, 092. 00 
Minnesota. - y 400. 00 | 165. 00 000. 00 | 780. 00 
Mississippi-- ; ; 90. 00 48. 00 900. 00 480. 00 
Missouri. - - SiubiekS gaigets & tanioeen ss (3) (3) 812. 50 | 600. 00 
Montana...----.-- : 255.00 | 200. 00 | 945. 00 520. 00 
Nebraska. ..- Peas Samoa 300. 00 | 100. 00 , 540. 50 520. 00 
Nevada ; ici ae pwawawl 240. 00 80. 00 , 337. 01 300. 00 
New Hampshire_-.---._..--- eed R 400. 00 234.00 | 2,600.00 832. 00 
New Jersey. ...-- intima naneaneae awa 255. 00 130. 00 , 522. 85 | 780. 00 
New Mexico pee ; oma 300. 00 120. 00 | , 797. 51 720. 00 
New York Daceewe Leeks ata 300. 00 260. 00 | , 160. 00 780. 00 
North Carolina coanel 250. 00 182. 00 3, 000. 00 | 780. 00 
PE Re iiacis.csoncssncaadewudaus eard 252. 00 | 140. 00 936.00 | 520.00- 700.00 
Ohio ; fete)» ates Chas re 240. 00 120. 00 , 560.00 | 780.00- 910.00 
Oa oss ccc ean : ne Pe 200. 00 67. 00 , 845. 01 616. 00 
Oregon... pig ; 4 . 400. 00 133. 00 , 950. 00 650. 00 
PING, ccudcavcunekaceaae <s 320. 00 300. 00 | , 468. 00 050. 00 
Rhode Island ay ® NS , eas 300. 00 104. 00 2, 900. 00 780. 00 
south Carolina__- ae 2a : ; 150. 00 90. 00 600. 00 360. 00 
south Dakota........-- d ae 225. 00 80. 00 2, 300. 00 500. 00 
Tennessee... a ‘a i ms a : 200. 00 110. 00 , 800. 00 660. 00 
é 200. 00 40.00 | 2, 400. 00 480. 00 
Utah : 4 aw : 400. 00 150. 00 2, 745. 63 858. 00 
WMO Ss be et as Ce hnanaa os 300. 00 260. 00 840. 00 728. 00 
NO ea 6 ae rae fe ; said il 100. 00 36. 00 , 488. 01 384. 00 
Washington_______- cara ; } 800. 00 204. 00 3, 100. 00 910. 00 
West Virginia... --- eee ; ; 500. 00 240. 00 3, 000. 00 720. 00 
Wisconsin _. iden iter cba : a ; 182. 14 100. 00 2, 432. 38 874. 50 
Wyoming _-_---- Bs ah havent dated \ Chialec edad 260. 00 80.00 | 3,000.00 | 780.00- 936.00 


Omron pr 


WN wr 





_ 


! Maximum annual benefits for claimants with minimum qualifying wages. Dependents’ allowances 
may inerease benefits for claimants entitled to such allowances in Alaska, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

2? When 2 amounts are given, higher includes maximum dependents’ allowances. In the District of 
Columbia, same maximum with or without dependents’ allowances. Maximum benefit including maxi- 


mum dependents’ allowances not shown for Massachusetts since such amount is limited by average weekly 
Ww 


ive. 
No qualifying wage requirement, except wages in at least 2 quarters, specified in law; benefits of $5 or 
less are paid in 1 payment. 


‘ Effective Jan. 1, 1956; now $2,400 in qualifying wages for $650 in benefits. 
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rABER AMENDMENT 


Mr. Goopwix. That has to do with the Taber amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hiiu. It gives these provisions, and would go, of course, 
to the Taber amendment. 

The Secretary expressed himself, I thought, pretty strongly in 
opposition to the Taber amendment, and stated his reasons. 

Would you like to add anything to what the Secretary said this 
morning? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is hard to overemphasize the seriousness of this 
amendment. The first thing it does is violate the basic philosophy 
that the Congress decided this program should operate on; in other 
words, the eligibility requirements should be determined by the 
State law. It violates that. It is apparently based on a misunder- 
standing of what is involved in voluntary quits and what most States 
provide in connection with voluntary quits. 

The State laws draw a distinction between quitting for a good cause 
and quitting for causes that are not regarded as good. The Tabor 
amendment would lump them all together so that a person who quits 
for a good and sufficient reason would still not get benefits. 

Senator Hitu. It just says that anybody who quits voluntarily 
shall not benefit; does it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. There is no State law, not a single 
one in the country that does that. 

Senator Hityu. There is none that stringent? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is none that stringent, not a single one in the 
country. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, this amendment would lay down a 
more stringent provision for Federal employees receiving unemploy- 
ment benefits than any one of the 48 States has at this time; is that 
right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. This is the sort of thing you get into, 
This would mean that if a person employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment here in Washington whose agency might be moved out of Wash- 
ington for security reasons, who has a home here, and children in 
school and where there are other personal factors, who doesn’t want 
to move or doesn’t feel he can move, that under this amendment he 
would be disqualified from receiving any benefits. If a person cannot 
continue in his present job for health reasons, his doctor tells him he 
can no longer continue on a particular job for health reasons, and the 
agency has no other place to which they can assign him and he quits 
for that reason, he is denied benefits under this amendment. So, it is 
most inequitable in the way it works out. I think there was a mis- 
understanding about this. 

Senator Hiiu. Did this amendment go on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Hitu. It was not considered by the committee, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Goopwin. There was no discussion of this in the hearings. | 
think Congressman Taber raised a question about the estimates of the 
number there would be, but there was no indication, I believe, that an 
amendment of this kind was contemplated, and certainly there was no 
discussion of any language. 
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PROBABLE SAVINGS UNDER AMENDMENT 


Senator HaypEN. Have you been able to make any estimate of 
what the savings would be to the Government if the amendment 
prevailed and went into the law, how much difference it would make 
in the amount of money paid out? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we had estimated that the maximum that 
would be paid out under this provision would be about $7 million. 
That includes all types of voluntary quitting. 

Senator HAYDEN. It would seem to me to be difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
in the absence of any State law or State procedure or any State record 
to be able to tell what the effect of this amendment is going to be. It 
is a guess, in other words? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it is a guess—it is very much a guess. 

Senator Porrer. As the law now reads it depends entirely upon the 
State law? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


STATUTORY PROVISION 


Senator Hiiu. I think it would be well to have the record show the 
actual statutory provision governing the payment of unemployment 
compensation to Federal employees, and will direct the clerk to have 
inserted the applicable provision of law. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EXTRACT FROM THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, AS AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 767, 
CONGRESS (68 STAT. 1130) 


COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES UNDER STATE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 1502. (a) The Secretary is authorized on behalf of the United States to 
enter into an agreement with any State, or with the agency administering the un- 
employment compensation law of such State, under which such State agency (1) 
will make, as agent of the United States, payments of compensation, on the basis 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, to Federal emplovees, and (2) will other- 
wise cooperate with the Secretary and with other State agencies in making pay- 
ments of compensation under this title. 

b) Any such agreement shall provide that compensation will be paid by the 
State to any Federal employee, with respect to unemployment after December 31, 
1954, in the same amount, on the same terms, and subject to the same conditions 
as the compensation which would be payable to such employee under the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the State if the Federal service and Federal wages 
of such employee assigned to such State under section 1504 had been included as 
employment and wages under such law. 

c) Any determination by a State agency with respect to entitlement to com- 
pensation pursuant to an agreement under this section shall be subject to review 
inthe same manner and to the same extent as determinations under the State un- 
employment compensation law, and only in such manner and to such extent. 

(d) Each agreement shall provide the terms and conditions upon which the 
agreement may be amended or terminated, 


Senator Porrer. You would like to keep it that way? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Senator. That is right. Of course, we know 
what those provisions of State law are, but there is a considerable 
flexibility in the way they are administered. 

We know this: that last year the States disqualified 500,000 people 
who had quit their jobs. We have estimated that only 8% percent of 
voluntary quits could qualify under the law. So this is not a whole- 
sale paying of benefits to those who voluntarily quit, at all. This is 
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a very selective process under the specific provisions of State lav, 
We would like to urge that the amendment be changed. 

Senator Hitt. You would like the amendment to go out? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. Also, I would like to furnish the com- 
mittee with this material which deals with the Taber amendment, 

(The information referred to follows:) 


TI. SumMARY OF ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE AMENDMENT PROHIBITING UNeEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFITS TO WoRKERS WHO Quit FEDERAL SERVICE 


1. Conflict with provisions of title X V of the Social Security Act 

One of the basic principles of title XV is that Federal workers are to receive thy 
same benefit rights as State-covered workers. The amendment is inconsistent 
with this principle since it prohibits the payment of benefits to Federal workers 
in circumstances in which State-covered workers would be paid benefits. 

2. It is based on misunderstanding 

The amendment seems to have been based on misunderstanding of State lay 
and of the statistics of voluntary separations from Federal employment. 

(a) All State laws disqualify workers who quit their work without good cause. 
Therefore, all State agencies, in carrying out the terms of title XV, under agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Labor, would disqualify workers whose quitting was 
without good cause. For example, Federal workers who quit their jobs to go o1 
vacation, would be denied benefits in accordance with the State unemployment 
insurance law. 

(b) Federal unemvloyment statistics referring to quits include quits that are 
for good cause as well as quits without good cause. For example, the term 
“‘quits’”’ includes forced resignations, separations for compelling personal reasons 
such as illness, and other separations which are not “voluntary.” The statistics 
on quits from the Federal service, therefore, are not indicative of the number of 
persons who quit without good cause. 

3. It is inequitable 

(a) The provision is inequitable because it places restrictions on payments to 
Federal workers not placed on other workers. 

(b) The provision penalizes an individual who leaves a Federal job to take a 
better one and who loses it for lack of work by prohibiting the payment of Federal 
unemployment benefits to him. 


4. Administrative complications. 


(a) It provides an anomaly in administration in that it does not amend the 
provisions of title XV but it does prohibit the use of appropriated funds to pay 
benefits to which a State finds an individual to be entitled under the requirements 
of section 1502 (b) of title XV. 

(b) Even though title XV is not amended, certain payments provided in title 
XV are prohibited, so that the agreements which the States have entered into 
with the Secretary for administering title X V are made obsolete. New agreements 
would have to be negotiated. 

(c) In view of the confusion that would be created by the Federal amendment, 
the tremendously increased burden on the States’ claims and appeals machinery, 
and the very great public relations problem, some States may not enter into the 
new agreement. In this event the Secretary of Labor would be required by titl 
XV to establish administrative machinery to pay Federal employee claims. This 
would substantially increase costs. 

(d) The phrase ‘‘voluntarily severs his employment with the Government of the 
United States’ is not defined. Before the provision could be administered con- 
sistently by all States (as agents of the United States under agreement with the 
Secretary) it would require definition. 

5. It may affect payments to veterans 

The provision is so broad that it may also prohibit payments of compensation 
to veterans under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
Further, if the amendment applies to resignations of commissions it would prohibit 
the payment of benefits otherwise due under title IV in such cases, Title IV pay- 
ments may also be prohibited to those veterans who voluntarily leave civilian 
Federal jobs. 
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II. SUPPORTING INFORMATION CONCERNING THE INTENT AND EFFECT OF THE 
AMENDMENT—WITH EXAMPLES 

Congressional intent 

A review of the debate in the House of Representatives in connection with the 
amendment indicates a misunderstanding on the part of many House Members 
as to the provisions of the various State laws concerning payment of unemploy- 
ment compensation to persons who leave their employment voluntarily. Their 
discussion indicates they believe that individuals may quit their employment 
without any good reason and enjoy a vacation while drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. It is evident that they desired to prevent individuals who quit without 
good cause from receiving benefits and may not have realized that State laws do 
preclude such benefits, 


Disqualifications under State laws 


The total number of persons who voluntarily quit their jobs in covered employ- 
ment is unknown. During the calendar year 1954, the States imposed 508,530 
disqualifications for voluntary quits. This means that under the several State 
inemployment insurance programs 6.1 percent—1 out of every 16—of all claimants 
were disqualified for voluntarily quitting their jobs. There is no reason to suppose 
that any State agency in administering the unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees program would be more lenient in its treatment of Federal 
workers than of State covered workers who voluntarily quit their jobs. 

Estimates of disqualifications on Federal employees 

In developing the request for funds for Federal employee benefits the Bureau 
estimated that only 8% percent of Federal employees who quit their jobs would 
become compensable claimants. Many of these would become eligible only it 
they had first served a disqualification period of from 1 to 24 weeks. Some would 
have had their benefit rights reduced. And the others would have been found 
not subject to disqualification. The examples below illustrate the type of situa- 
tion that will make up the 8% percent. 


Effect of the amendment 
The amendment would prevent the payment of benefits to Federal workers 


who quit their jobs regardless of how sound or compelling the reason for the quit. 
Furthermore, it would prevent the use of Federal funds to pay the Federal portion 
of a joint claim in those instances where the claimant has both Federal and State 
earnings. It is also possible that the amendment would affect payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to veterans under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. 


Examples of the effect of the amendment 


The following examples show the injustice of an absolute or complete dis- 
qualification for voluntary quit. In each of these cases unemployment insurance 
benefits would be payable immediately under some State laws and, in others, 
would be payable after a specified disqualification period. The amendment 
would prohibit payment of benefits from Federal funds (perhaps including also 
veterans’ benefits) in all of these cases. 

1. Illness —An employee with only a small amount of annual and sick leave 
becomes ill and is unable to work for a period of several months. Due to the 
exigencies of its work, the agency is unable to carry the position vacant in a leave- 
Without-pay status beyond his accrued leave period and the employee is forced to 
resign for reasons of health. When he is fully recovered, his job is filled, no other 
vacancy exists in the organization, and the employee is actively seeking work 
elsewhere. 

2. Occupational hazard.—An individual works in the storage-battery division 

of an ordnance laboratory where he develops an allergy to sulfuric-acid fumes. 
The laboratory is not able to offer him other employment and consequently, 
following his doctor’s orders, he resigns his position. He is able to perform many 
other gainful duties and is actively seeking work. 
_ 3. Work conditions.—An outside laborer develops a rheumatic condition but 
his ageney does not have inside employment available for him. Following 
doctor’s orders, he resigns his position but is actively seeking inside laborer work, 
such as fireman, porter, etc. 

1. Transfer of agency or activity—The Army Signal Corps is moving from 
Baltimore, Md., to Tobyhanna, Pa. A clerical employee, having a husband and 
two children, is unable to accompany the activity because of her family responsi- 
bilities and resigns. However, her earnings are needed for family support and 
she is actively searching for other work locally. 
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5. Injuries —A laborer is injured in a nonocecupational accident. Upo) 
recovery he is unable to do such heavy work as he did before the accident, anc 
the agency is unable to assign him to lighter work which he is able to perform, 
He resigns to seek work he is capable of doing without injury to himself. 

6. Reduced hours.—The worker is hired on a ‘“‘when actually employed”’ basis 
and told that he could expect 3 or 4 days’ work a week. This work scheduk 
continues for a time, then the workload slackens and he is given only 1 day’s 
work a week. He resigns to take a full-time job which he later loses through 
no fault of his own. 

7. Handicapped workers.—Claimant is a handicapped worker who has to rely 
on a wheelchair and taxis to get about. The office for which she works moves 
from a first floor location to a second floor location in a two-story building whic! 
has no elevator and no ramp. She resigns to seek work at a place she can get to 

8. Transfer to accept better job.—A Federal employee transfers to another agency 
at a promotion. He was required to resign before transferring. Shortly after 
taking the new job he loses it in a reduction-in-force and he is actively seeking 
work, 

9. Transfer to avoid a reduction-in-force.—Because of a reduction-in-force a 
group of employees are notified that they are to be separated 30 days from thé 
date of the notice. One employee locates a job in another agency which must 
be filled within 1 week. He resigns prior to his termination date to take the job 
He shortly loses his new job in another reduction-in-force and is actively seeking 
work, 


Brier SuMMARY OF State PrRovistons AFFECTING FEDERAL WORKERS Wuo 
Quit Work 


All Federal workers, under the terms of title XV of the Social Security Act, ar 
subject to the eligibilitv and disqualification provisions of the State unemployment 
insurance laws. 

Every law disqualifies workers who quit their jobs—31 if they quit their work 
without good cause, and 20 if the cause for quitting is not attributable to the 
employer or employment. 

The extent of the disqualification varies among States. Some disqualify | 
reducing or cancelling benefit rights in addition to withholding benefits for 
various periods. Others merely postpone the payments. Among both types o! 
States, there are some with a fixed disqualification, others in which the disqualif- 
cation may vary within fixed limits from claimant to claimant. And in other 
States, the disqualification is for the duration of the unemployment. Thes 
variations are shown in the columns below: 

A. Fighteen States cancel or reduce benefit rights and postpone benefit pay- 
ments. For example, under section 214D of the Alabama law, title XXVI 
chapter 4, a worker who is disqualified for quitting his work, receives no benefits 
for the duration of his unemployment and all the benefit rights he accumulated 
while working for that employer are canceled: 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


- 

Alabama Iowa 

Arizona Maine 
Colorado Michigan 
District of Columbia New Mexico 
Georgia North Carolina 
Indiana Ohio 


B. Thirty-four States postpone benefit payments without reduction or cancel 
lation of benefit rights. For example, under section 268.09 (1) of the Minnesota 
employment security law, a worker who is disqualified for quitting is denied 
benefits for a period of from 3 to 7 weeks, depending on the circumstances | 
his case: 


Alaska Maryland Oklahoma 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wyoming 
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C. Thirteen States in (A.) and (B.) have a fixed period of disqualification. 
in Arizona, for example, section 56—-1005(a) of chapter 56, article 10 of the Arizona 
Code of 1939, provides in every case of a disqualification that the amount of 
nefits the claimant might be eligible for is reduced by 4 weeks, and in addition, 
the benefit payments are withheld for the week of the quitting and the next 4 
weeks: 

Arizona New York Virginia 
Arkansas Oklahoma Washington 
Connecticut Oregon West Virginia 
[llinois Rhode Island Wisconsin 
Indiana 

D. Twenty-three of the States in (A.) and (B.) disqualify for a period that 
varies with the individual case, depending on the circumstances. For example, 

der section 57—-805(a), chapter 57, article 8, New Mexico Statutes of 1941, as 
amended, the period of benefit denial will vary from 2 to 13 weeks, depending on 
the reason for the quitting and the other facts in the case. 


North Dakota 
South Carolina 


\laska Kentucky 
California Maine 


Colorado 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

(xr ria 

Hawaii 


Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 


Kansas North Carolina 


I. In 17 of the States in (A.) and (B.) the disqualification is for the duration of 
he unemployment. In most of these States a further condition is attached to the 
lisqualification: Even after the worker has gone back to work and then is laid off 
wain, he would not be eligible unless he had earned a certain specified amount in 

e subsequent employment. In Idaho, for example, under section 1366 (f) of the 
idaho Code, the disqualification extends for the duration of the worker’s unemploy- 
ment and until he has been paid wages for not less than 30 days: 


\labama Maryland New Jersey 
Delaware Massachusetts Ohio 
Florida Michigan Pennsylvania 
Idaho Mississippi Wisconsin 
lowa Missouri Wyoming 
Loulsian& New Hampshire 

Within the above groupings there are wide variations. For example, among the 
States that reduce or cancel benefit rights, the disqualification will vary from the 
{ weeks reduction in Arizona (sec. 56-1005 (a) of ch. 56, art. 10, Arizona Code of 
1939) to the complete cancellation in Iowa of benefit rights previously accumu- 
ited (ch. 96 of the Iowa Code of 1950, as amended, sec. 96.5 (1)). 


DISQUALIFICATIONS IMPOSED UNDER State EmpLoyMentT Security LAws FOR 
VOLUNTARILY LEAVING WorkK—ALL STATES 


Alabama 
Code of Alabama 1940, title 20, chapter 4 (as amended through 1953) 


Art. 4, Sec. 214. An individual shall be disqualified for total or partial unem- 
ployment. 
* * * * * * * 
I}. If he has left his employment voluntarily without good cause connected with 
h work, 
* * * * * * * 
(rt 4, Sec. D. 1. When an individual is disqualified for benefits under sub- 
tion B or C (1) of this section, he shall not thereafter be entitled to any benefits 
der this Chapter on account of wages paid to him for the period of employment 
the employer by whom he was employed when the disqualifying event occurred, 
provided further, that for the purposes of the experience rating provisions 
Section 204 of this Title no portion of such wages shall be determined to be 
nployee’s or employer’s benefit wages for any benefit years or base period. 


* * * * * * * 
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Alaska 


Alaska Compiled Laws Annotated 1949, title 51, chapter 5 (as amended through 
1953) 


Sec. 861. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

Sec. 862. For the week in which he has left his most recent work voluntaril, 
without good cause, if so found by the Commission, and for not more than fiy; 
weeks which immediately follow such week, as determined by the Commissio) 
according to the circumstances in each case. 


Arizona 
Arizona Code of 1939, Chapter 56, Article 10 (as amended through 1954 


56-1005. DisQuALIFICATION FOR BENEFITS. An individual shall be disqualified 
for benefits: 

(a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause jn 
connection with his employment, if so found by the commission, and for the four 
weeks which immediately follow such week (in addition to the waiting period 
and his maximum benefit amount shall be reduced by an amount equivalent to 
four times his weekly benefit amount. 

* * * * * * 


d 1 rkan sas 
Arkansas Statutes 1947 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 81-1106. If so found by the Commissioner, an individual shall be 
qualified for benefits: 

(a) If he voluntarily and without good cause connected with the work, left 
his last work. Such disqualification shall be for ten weeks of unemployment as 
defined in Subsection (i) of this section. Provided no individual shall be dis- 
qualified under this subsection if, after making reasonable efforts to preserve | 
job rights he left his last work because of his illness, injury, or disability.  Pro- 
vided further, no individual shall be disqualified under this subsection if after 
making reasonable efforts to preserve his job rights he left his last work -becaus 
of a personal emergency of such nature and compelling urgency that it would be 
contrary to good conscience to impose a disqualification. 

* * * * * * * 

(e) If a female claimant voluntarily leaves her employment to marry, or per- 
form the customary duties of a housewife, or is separated from her customar 
occupation because of pregnaney. Such disqualification shall continue until sh 
has had subsequent paid work for a period of not less than thirty days. Provided, 
however, if it is shown that a feamle claimant voluntarily leaves her last work i: 
order to accompany, follow, or join her husband in a new place of residence; a1 
if such claimant, immediately upon arriving at her new place of residence enters 
the labor market, and is in all respects available for suitable work, and shi 
making a reasonable effort to secure such work, then, such claimant shall not be 
subject to any disqualifications provided in Subsections (a) and (e) of this section. 

* * * * * * * 

(g) (1) If, before filing or renewing a claim, he was self-employed, or attending 
school and if the Commissioner determined that before becoming self-employed, 
or attending school, he voluntarily left his last work without good cause connected 
with his work as defined in Subsection (a) of this section. Such disqualification 
shall continue until he has had subsequent paid work for a period of not less that 
thirty (30) days, and a disqualification imposed under this subsection shall be in 
lieu of any disqualification provided under Subsection (a) of this section. 


(2) If, before filing or renewing a claim, his last work was non-covered work of 


a temporary nature and his last covered employment was not temporary 10 
nature; and if he voluntarily left such last regular covered employment without 
good cause connected with the work as defined in Subsection (a) of this section 
Such disqualification shall continue until he has had subsequent paid work for 4 
period of not less than thirty (30) days, and a disqualification imposed under this 


subsection shall be in lieu of any disqualification provided by Subsection (a) of 


this section. Amended by Act 162, 1953. 
* * * * * * * 
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California 


Laws of 19538, Chapter 308, California Unemployment Insurance Code of 1953 
(as amended through 1954) 


’ 


Sec. 1256. An individual is disqualified for unemployment compensation 
benefits if the director finds that he left his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause or that he has been discharged for misconduct connected with his most 
recent work. 

Sec. 1260. If an individual is disqualified under Section 1256 or 1257, under a 
jetermination transmitted to him by the department, he is ineligible to receive 
unemployment compensation benefits for the week subsequent to the occurrence 
of the cause of his disqualification in which he first registers for work and for not 
more than four weeks which immediately follow that week. An individual so 
\isqualified shall be required to report at a public employment office as provided 
in subdivision (b) of Section 1253 and an additional week of disqualification shall 
be imposed for each week during which he does not so report unless good cause for 
such failure is shown. 

Sec. 1261. When successive disqualifications under Section 1256 or 1257 occur, 

' director may extend the period of ineligibility provided for in Section 1260 
for an additional period not to exceed eight additional weeks. 


Colorado 
Colorado Employment Security Act (as amended through 1953) 


. 5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

a) If the De ‘partment finds that such individual has, from the beginning of 
his base period to the time of filing of any valid claim, left work voluntarily 

ithout good cause or been discharged for misconduct connected with his work, 
or failed without good cause either to apply for available suitable work when so 
referred by the Department or to accept suitable work when offered him. 

Such disqualifications shall be not less than 1 nor more than 20 consecutive 
weeks (in addition to the waiting period), beginning with the week in which 
the disqualifying act occurred as determined by the Department in each case 
according to the circumstances or seriousness of the act or offense and such 
lisqualified individual’s total benefit amount shall be reduced in a sum equal to 
the number of weeks of disqualification multiplied by his weekly benefit amount; 
provided, that such disqualification shall not be imposed more than once upon 
an individual for failure to apply for or to accept the same or a similar position 
with the same employer, unless the Department finds that the offer of re-employ- 
ment is bona fide. 

* * * * * * * 


Connecticut 


General Statutes, Revision of 1949, Chap. 374 (as amended through 1953) 
Sec. 7508. An individual shall be ineligible for benefits 

* * * * * * * 

(2) during the week in which, in the opinion of the administrator, he has 

a) left work without sufficient cause connected with his employment, or 
(b) been discharged for wilful misconduct in the course of his employment, 
and for the next four following weeks, none of which shall count towards 
the waiting period provided for in subsection (4) of section 7507, as amended, 
provided a person who, while on lay-off from his regular work, accepts 
other employment and leaves such other employment when recalled by his 
former employer, or a person who leaves work which is outside his regular 
apprenticeable trade to return to work in his regular apprenticeable trade, 
or a person who has left work solely by reason of governmental regulation or 
statute shall not be ineligible on account of such leaving and no compensable 
separation shall be charged with respect to such leaving. 
* * * * * * * 

(6) If it shall be found by the administrator that he has left employment 
to attend a school, college, or university as a regularly enrolled student, such 
ineligibility to continue during such attendance * * * 
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Delaware 
Delaware Code of 1953, Title 19, Part III, Chaps. 31 and 33 


Src. 3315. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(1) For the period of unemployment next ensuing after he has left his 
employment voluntarily without good cause attributable to such employ- 
ment; and benefit wages related to wage credits earned in such employment 
shall not be considered in determining the future contribution rate of any 
individual employer under sections 3349-3356 of this title; * * *. 


District of Columbia 
Public Law 721, 88d Congress, approved August 31, 1954 


Src. 10. (a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily with- 
out good cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, 
shall not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving 
occurred and with respect to not less than four nor more than nine consecutiv: 
weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such week, as determined by 
the Board in such case according to the seriousness of the case. In addition, such 
individual’s total benefit amount shall be reduced in a sum equal to the number 
of weeks of disqualification multiplied by the weekly benefit amount. 


Florida 
Florida Statutes, 1951, Chap. 443 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 443.06. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(1) For the week in which he has voluntarily left his employment without 
good cause or in which he has been discharged by his employing unit for 
misconduct connected with his work, if so found by the Commission, and 
for not more than the twelve weeks which immediately follow such week, 
as determined by the Commission in each case according to the circumstances 
in each case or the seriousness of the misconduct. Provided, however, that 


disqualification under this subsection shall continue for the full period of un- 
employment next ensuing after he has left his work voluntarily without good 
cause or has been discharged for misconduct connected with his work and 
until such individual has become reemployed and has earned wages equal to or 


in excess of ten times his weekly benefit amount. 


Geor gia 
Georgia Annotated Code (as amended through March 8, 1955) 


Sec. 54-610. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) For the week or fraction thereof in which he has filed an otherwise valid 
claim for benefits within 52 weeks after he has left work voluntarily without go¢ 
cause connected with said work, and for not less than the four and not more t! 
the eight weeks of unemployment which immediately follow the week in wh 
said valid claim was filed as determined by the Commissioner according to the 
circumstances in the case, not counting the waiting period: Provided, however 
that there shall be charged against the benefits to which the individual is entitled 
under section 3 (d), hereof, an amount equal to his weekly benefit amount for 
each week of such disqualification; Provided, however, the Commissioner ma 
waive such period of postponement and the charging of benefits for the weeks of 
such postponement, in whole or in part, in the event of such disqualification, if 
is established to the satisfaction of the Commissioner that after giving notic« 
individual left his work to, and did, accept other regular work offering greate! 
emoluments and performed such work for a reasonable time thereafter. 


Hawaii 
Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, chap. 74 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 4231. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) VOLUNTARY SEPARATION. For any week in which he has left his work 
voluntarily without good cause attributable to his employing unit and for 
less than two or more than seven consecutive weeks of unemployment which 
mediately follow such week, as determined according to the circumstances in each 


case, 
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Idaho 


(Idaho Code, sec. 72-1366 (as amended through February 3, 1955) 


Ec. 72-1366. 

c, 66. Personal Eligibility Conditions. The personal eligibility conditions 

» benefit claimant are that * * * 

c) With respect to a female claimant, her unemployment is not due to having 
voluntarily left work to marry, or to performn the customary duties of a housewife, 
or to leave the locale to live with her husband. The ineligibility of such person 
shall continue until she has demonstrated her desire to work and availability for 

rk. The provisions of this subsection shall not apply after a change in conditions 

ereby she has become the main support of herself or her immediate family. 

1) A female claimant shall be ineligible to receive benefits for any week * * * 

2) During pregnancy if the individual voluntarily left ber last work in her 

tomary occupation. 

* * * * % * * 

f) His unemployment is not due to the fact that he left his employment 
voluntarily without good cause, or that he was discharged for misconduct in 
‘onnection with his employment; provided, that if a person becomes ineligible 
for benefits by application of this subsection his ineligibility shall continue until 
he has demonstrated his desire to work and availability for work by 

|) having obtained bona fide work and been paid wages therefore for a period 
f not less than thirty days. 

* * 4 * * * * 


Illinois 


nois Unemployment Compensation Act (as reecodified in 1951 and amended 
through 1953) 


Sec. 601. VotunTaARY LEAVING. An individual shall be ineligible for benefits 
for the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause and the six 
weeks which immediately follow such week. 

Sec. 608. FAILURE TO REPORT AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICE DURING PERIOD OF 
NELIGIBILITY. An individual shall be ineligible for benefits if he has been deter- 

ned ineligible for benefits under the provisions of Sections 601, 602, or 603 and 
has failed to comply with the provisions of subsection A of Seetion 500 with 
respect to any week which occurs between the date of his first claim for benefits 

hin the period of his ineligibilitv and the end of such period. Such ineligibility 

ill continue for the number of weeks following such period equal to the number 
f weeks with respect to which such failure has occurred. 

Sec. 609. Evasion OF DISQUALIFICATIONS. An individual shall be ineligible for 
‘fits for any week in which he causes himself to be unavailable for work with 
nt to avoid any of the disqualifications imposed under the provisions of 

ctions 601 to 608, inclusive, notwithstanding any provisions of Section 500 C to 
contrary. 

Indiana 


liana Employment Security Act, chapter 208, acts of 1947, as amended by 
chapters 295 and 307, acts of 1951 and chapter 177, Acts of 1953 


Art. XV, Sec. 1501. An individual shall be ineligible for waiting period of 
fit rights: For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good 
se or has been discharged for misconduet in connection with his work, and for 
five next following weeks, in addition to the waiting period: Provided, however, 
if such individual receives dismissal wages covering a period of time subse- 
nt to such week the disqualification shall become effective at the end of such 
rd, 
(rt. XV, Sec. 1503. In addition to the disqualifications set forth and provided 
Sections 1501 and 1502 hereof, the maximum benefit amount of any such indi- 
ial shall be reduced as if his full weekly benefit amount were paid to him in 
of such weeks of disqualification, provided that if the unpaid balance re- 
ining of his maximum benefit amount is less than an amount equal to six times 
veekly benefit amount, then and in such cases such reduction shall be in the 
sunt of such unpaid balance remaining of his maximum benefit amount. This 
tional disqualification shall apply to any individual who is in a waiting period 
enefit period at the time and date of the act or offense for which a disqualifi- 


62284—55- 9 
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cation is imposed and to any individual whose claim for benefits is filed, in ac 
ance with the provisions of Section 1401 hereof, within six months from the 
or date of such act or offense. 

Art. XV, Sec. 1508. An individual shall be ineligible for waiting period o; 
benefit rights for any week in which such individual left work voluntarily 
marry, or to perform the customary duties of a housekeeper, or to leave the loca\; 
to live with the individual’s spouse, or because of other marital obligations. Th, 
ineligibility of such individual shall continue for all weeks subsequent thereto 
until such individual has thereafter earned not less than two hundred (200) dollars 
in employment. For the purposes of this section the term employment s)ha|! 
include service constituting employment under any employment security law of 
this State, of another State, or of the Federal government. The provisions of 
this section shall not operate to reinstate wage credits which have been final! 
sancelled before April 1, 1953. 

Iowa 


lowa Code of 1950, chapter 96 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 96.5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

1. If he has left his work voluntarily without good cause attributable to his 
employer, if so found by the commission, But he shall not be disqualified jf 
the commission finds that: 

(a) He left his employment in good faith for the sole purpose of accepting 
better employment, which he did accept, and that he remained continuous) 
in said new employment for not less than twelve weeks; 

(b) He has been laid off from his regular employment and has sought tem- 
porary employment, and has notified his temporary employer that he expected 
to return to his regular job when it became available, and the temporary 
employer employed him under these conditions, and the worker did return t; 
his regular employment with his regular employer as soon as it was availab|; 

(c) He left his employment for the necessary and sole purpose of taking 
care of a member of his immediate family who was then injured or ji! 
and if after said member of his familv sufficiently reeovered, he immediatel 
returned to and offered his services to his employer, provided, however, thiat 
during such period he did not accept any other employment. 

* * * * * * 
Kansas 

General Statutes of Kansas of 1949, chapter 44 (as amended through 1953 

Sec. 44-706. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good caus: 
and for not more than the nine consecutive weeks which immediately follo 
such week as determined according to the circumstances in each case. 

* * * * * * 
Kentucky 

Kentucky Revised Statutes, chapter 341 (as amended through 1984) 

Sec. 341.3870. (1) A worker shall be disqualified from receiving benefits 0: 
serving a Waiting period for not less than one nor more than sixteen weeks im- 
mediately following the commission of any of the following disqualifying facts, if 
according to the circumstances in each case: 

* * * * * * * 

(b) He has left his most recent suitable work voluntarily without go 
cause; or 
* * * * * * * 

(2) A worker shall be disqualified from receiving benefits or serving a waiting 
period for the duration of any period of unemployment with respect to whic! 

* * * * * * * 


(b) He voluntarily quit his most recent work to marry or for the purpose ol 
attending school, or to become self-employed. 


* * * * 
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Louisiana 


isiana Revised Statutes of 1950, title 23, chapter 11 (as amended through 1954) 
See. 1601. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 
1) If the Administrator finds that he has left his employment without good 
ise connected with his employment. Such disqualification shall continue until 
h time as the claimant (a) can demonstrate that he has been paid wages for 
‘+k equivalent to at least ten times his weekly benefit amount following the 
‘k in which the disqualifying act occurred and (b) has not left his last work under 
jualifying circumstances. 
* * * 


Maine 
Revised statutes of Maine, 1944, chapter 24 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 15. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

|. For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good casue, if 
so found by the commission, and for not less than the 1 nor more than the 5 
weeks which immediately follow such week, in addition to the waiting period, 
as determined by the commission according to the circumstances in each ease, 
and his maximum benefit amount shall be reduced by an amount equivalent 
to the number of such weeks of disqualification times his weekly benefit 
amount; - ce, 


Maryland 
Annotated Code of Maryland, 1951, Supplement, as amended by the acts of 1953 


Sec, 5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

x * * * * * * 

b) For any week in which his unemployment is due to his leaving work volun- 
tarily without good cause, or to his actual or threatened deliberate and wilful 
misconduct connected with his work, if so found by the Board. Such disqualifi- 
cations shall continue until such individual has become reemployed and has 
earnings therein equal to at least ten (10) times his weekly benefit amount. 

* * * * * * * 


f) If it shall be found by the Board that total or partial unemployment is due 
to pregnaney, provided, in any event, no woman shall be eligible to receive 
benefits within two months before childbirth and within two months after the 
date of childbirth, in either of which cases the Board may require the production 
of doctor’s certificates to establish such dates. 

« k k * 


Massachusetts 
General Laws, Chapter 151A (as amended through 1954) 


Sec. 25. No waiting period shall be allowed and no benefits shall be paid to an 

individual under this chapter for 
* * * « * * * 

e) For the period of unemployment next ensuing and until the individual has 
had at least four weeks of work in employment subject to this chapter and in each 
of said weeks has earned an amount equivalent to or in excess of his weekly 
benefit amount after he has left his work (1) without good cause attributable to 
the employing unit or its agent, (2) by discharge shown to the satisfaction of the 
director to be attributable solely to deliberate misconduct in willful disregard of 
the employing unit’s interest, or (3) because of conviction of a felony or mis- 
demeanor. For the purpose of this subsection, whenever a disqualification has 
been imposed and an individual has not completed four weeks of work, the dis- 
qualification shall be deemed satisfied if such individual can establish to the 
satisfaction of the director that he left his employment to accept new bona fide 
employment on a permanent full-time basis and that he became separated from 
such new employment for good cause attributable to the new employing unit. 

ok * * * * * * 

Sec, 27. No waiting period may be served and no benefits shall be paid for the 
period of unemployment during which an individual is unavailable for work 
because of pregnancy; provided, that in no event shall a waiting period be served 
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or benefits paid for the four weeks prior to or the four weeks next ensuing after 
the date of birth of the child. 
An individual covered by this section shall be deemed to be unavailable f 
work, though otherwise eligible, if solely for reasons personal to her, she 
able to continue in or return to the position in which she was most recently 
employed. 
Michigan 


Compiled Laws of 1948, Chapter 421 (as amended through 1954) 


SECTION 421.29. 

Sec. 29 (1) An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) ak the duration of his unemp ~ ment in all cases where the individ 
has: (1) left his work voluntarily without good cause attributable to the employ 
or itl ing unit, or (2) keen discharged for misconduct connected wit 
work or for intoxication while at work, or (3) has failed without good eans: 
applv for available suitable work of which he has heen notified by the emplovi 
office or the commission or (4) heing unemploved, has failed without good ea 
to report to his former emplover within a reasonable time after notice from sa 
emplover for an interview concerning available suitable work with said for 
emplover, or (5) has failed without good cause to accent suitable work whe) 
offered him, or to return to his customarv self-emplovment, if anv, wher 
directed bv the emnlovment office or the commission. Anv wages earned prior 
to anv such act with the emplover involved therein, whether earned during 
base period or within the current benefit vear, shall not be used as a basis f 
compting or paving benefits for anv period subsequent to the time said 
qualifving act occurred: Provided further, however, That if an individual lea 
his work voluntarily without good cause attributable to the emplover to a 
permanent full-time work with another emnlover, 1 week of the wages ear 
from the sevarating emnmlover shall he reinstated for each week in which he ear 
wages in excess of $15.00 with said new emplover during the 30 weeks followi: 
his separation: And provided further, That if an individual leaves an employ 
in resnonse to a recall from, and returns to work with an Soap er from whon 
was separated, due to lack of work, within the preceding 52 weeks, the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not annlv to said leaving; but the wages earned with t 
emplover that he last left shall. for the purpose of computing and charging by 
fits, be deemed to be wages earned from the emplover reealling the individua 
and anv benefits paid based upon sich wages shall be charged to such reealling 
emplover. When issuing anv determination covering said period of emplovment 
the commission shall advise the chargeable emplover of the name and address 
of the other emplover, the period covered by said emplovment, and the extent 
the henefits which may be charged to the experience record for said period of | 
chargeable emplover. 

* * * * * * 

(d) For the duration of her unemployment when it is found by the commissio: 
that total or partial unemployment is due to pregnancy: Provided, That t! 
provision shall not apply to an individual who has received a leave of absence, du 
to pregnancy, from her emploving unit and applies for reinstatement at the termi- 
nation of such leave but is not reemploved by such employing unit. Leave 
absence as used in this section shall mean an authorized absence from employment 
with an assurance of reemplovment by the employing unit. 

* * * * * * . 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Statutes, 1949 (as amended through 1953) a 

ha 
Src. 268.09. Surnprviston 1. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits on th 
(1) Voluntarv leaving or discharge for misconduct. If such individual vol 

tarily and without good cause attributable to the emplover discontinued 

employment with such employer or was discharged for misconduct conn 

with his work or for misconduct which interferes with and adversely affects | 

employment, if so found by the commissioner, for not less than three nor more t! 

seven weeks of unemployment in addition to and following the waiting period 
This provision shall not apply to any individual who left his employment 

accept work in an industry, occupation or activity in accordance with War Mai 

power policies of the United States or to accept work offering substantially bett 
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conditions of work or substantially higher wages or both, or whose separation 
from such employment was due to serious illness of such individual. 

2) Separation to assume family obligations. If such individual is separated 
from her employment because of pregnaney or voluntarily discontinues her 
employment for the purpose of visiting or livir.g with her husband, or assuming the 
juties of a housewife; provided that such disqualification shall be removed by 
subsequent employment in insured work for a period of not less than two weeks. 

* * * * * * * 

1) Separation to assume marital status. If such individual’s unemployment 
vas caused by separation from employment pursuant to a rule of any employer 
of such individual whereby any female in the employ of any such employer s'.all 
be dismissed within a period cf 90 days after acquiring a marital status or after 
such marital status first becomes known to the employer all wage credits earned 
in such employment shall be cancelled provided, however, that: 

(a) Such rule shall have been in effect and posted continuously in a con- 
spicuous place in each establisiment of the employer’s place of business 
not less than six months immediately preceding the date on which such 
marital status was acquired; and 

(b) Such individual’s wages are not the only support of herself cr the 
main support of an immediate member of her family; 

(ec) Such employer may reemploy such individual for a period not exceed- 
ing 90 days in any one year without invalidating the marital rule or without 
affecting any previous disqualification because of such rule; provided that 
such wage credits earned in such reemployment shall not also be cancelled 
because of such marital rule; 

* * * * * 

SUBDIVISION 2. Disqualification satisfied. Except with respect te subdivision 1, 
clause (2), any week of disqualification imposed under the provisions of this 
section shall be satisfied by wages earned, in employment in insured work in an 
amount equal to the weekly benefit amount subsequent to the week in which 
the disqualifving separation occurred. 

* * * * * * * 


Mississippt 
Mississippi Code, 1942, Title 26, Chapter 5 (as amended through 1954) 


Sec, 7379. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

i.) For the week, or a fraction thereof, which immeciately follows the day on 
which he left work voluntarily without good cause if so found by the Commission, 
and for each week thereafter until he has earned remuneration for personal services 
whether performed for an employer as in this act defined or otherwise) equal to 
not less than eight times his weekly benefit amount, as determined in each case. 


& * on * K ok OK 
Missouri 
Missouri Revised Statutes, 1949, Chapter 288 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 288.050. 1. Notwithstanding the other provisions of this law a claimant 
shall be disqualified for waiting week credit or benefits until after he has earned 
wages equal to ten times his weekly benefit amount if the deputy finds 

(1) that he has left his work voluntarily without good cause attributable 
hereto. 


* ra * « * * ok 


3. Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections 1 and 2 above, no claimant 
shall be disqualified for any week which begins more than one vear after the day 
on which an otherwise disqualifying act occurred. 


Montana 


Revised Codes of Montana, 1947, title 87, chapter 1 (as amended through 
March 4, 1955) 


', 87-106. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 
1) If he has left work voluntarily, without good cause attributable to the 
employment, for a period of not less than one (1) or more than five (5) weeks (in 
addition to and immediately following the waiting period), as determined by the 
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commission according to the circumstances in each case. No benefit payments 
or amounts thereafter paid such individual shall ever be charged under Section 
87-109 against the employer (whose employment the individual voluntarily |«ft) 
on account of that particular employment, unless and until the commission shal] 
determine (upon hearing and after at least ten (10) davs written notice thereof to 
said employer) that the individual voluntarily left work for good cause baseq 
solely upon objectionable conditions or terms of the employment and attributable 
entirely to the employer. 
* * * * * * * 

(f) During the school term or customary vacation periods within the school 
term, if claimant has left his most reeent work for the purpose of attending an 
established educational institution, or if claimant is a student regularly attending 
an established educational institution. 

(g) For anv week wherein claimant leaves her most reeent work to be married. 
Such disqualification shall continue until such time as said claimant shall have 
obtained bona fide employment after such marriage. No benefit payments or 
amounts thereafter paid such claimant shall ever be charged under Section 87-108 
against employer whose employment the claimant left to be married. 

* * * * * * * 

(i) For any week wherein claimant leaves her most recent work to change her 
place of residence in order to remain with her husband or children, such dis- 
qualification shall continue until such time as said claimant shall have obtained 
bona fide employment in her new place of residence. No benefit payments or 
amounts thereafter paid shall ever be charged under Section 87-109 against the 
employer whose employment the claimant left in order to remain with her husband 
or children, 

* * * * * * * 

(j) For any week wherein claimant leaves her most recent work during preg- 
nancy, and due to such pregnancy. At any time after the seventh month of 
pregnancy a claimant, to establish eligibility, must present evidence of physical 
ability to work at such employment. Further, for any week wherein claimant 
leaves her most recent employment following childbirth, a claimant within the 
first two (2) months following such childbirth, to establish eligibility, must 
present evidence of her physical ability to work at such employment. In either 
of the cases set forth hereinbefore, such evidence of eligibility must be in the form 
of a certificate of a duly licensed physician that such claimant is physically able 
to work at her most recent employment. 


Nebraska 

Revised Statutes of Nebraska of 1943, Article 6 (as amended through 1953 

Sec. 48-628. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause, if 
so found by the Commissioner of Labor, and for not more than the five weeks 
which immediately follow such week, as determined by the commissioner accord- 
ing to the circumstances in each case; 

* * * * * * * 

(h) For any week, after the employment of a female individual has been dis- 
continued on account of marriage, but only with respect to wage credits earned 
prior to her marriage. 

Nevada 


Nevada Statutes 1951 
Nevada Unemployment Compensation Law (as amended through 1953) 


Src. 5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) For the week in which he has left his most recent employment voluntarily 
without good cause, if so found by the executive director, and for not more than 
fifteen consecutive weeks thereafter, occurring within the current benefit year, 
or within the current and following benefit year, as determined by the executiv 
director according to the circumstances in each case. 

* * * * * * * 

(h) For any week, after the employment of an individual has been discontinued 

because such individual left work voluntarily to marry and for all weeks subse- 
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ent thereto until such individual has earned not less than $50 (fifty dollars) in 
subsequent bona fide employment. 
* * * *k + * * 

k) For any week following termination of employment which could have been 
mpensated by vacation pay had termination not occurred; provided the indi- 
idual actually receives such compensation at the time of separation or on regular 

pay days immediately following termination. 

" * * * * * * 

m) For the week in which a claimant is separated from employment because 

pregnancy and each week thereafter until proof of ability to work following 
onfinement is submitted. 


New Hampshire 
Revised Laws, Chapter 218 (as amended through March 1, 1955) 


sec. 4. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

\. For the period of unemployment next ensuing after an individual has left 
s work voluntarily without good cause in accordance with rules and regulations 
‘the commissioner; and no waiting period may be served during such period. 

the purposes of this section the “‘period of unemployment” shall continue 
ntil the individual has earned in any one week wages equal to or in excess of 
hree dollars more than his weekly benefit amount. 

* * * * * * * 


New Je rsey 


Revised Statutes of New Jersey, title 43, subtitle 9, chapter 21 (as amended 
through 1954) 


Sec. 43:21—-5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause, 
ind for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment (which may be 
with an employing unit having in employment one or more individuals) at least 

ir times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

* * * * + * * 

q) For the two weeks immediately following detachment from any maritime 
services performed under shipping articles. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Statutes Annotated 1941 Compilation (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 57-805. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause, if 
so found by the Commission, and for not less than one (1) nor more than thirteen 
13) consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such week 
in addition to the waiting period) as determined by the Commission according 
to circumstances in each case, and such individual’s total benefit amount shall 
e reduced in a sum equal to the number of weeks of disqualification multiplied 

his weekly benefit amount. 

* * * * 4 * . 


New York 
Consolidated Laws, Article 18, Chapter 31 (as amended through 1954) 


sec. 593. 1. Inthe case of any claimant who leaves his employment voluntarily, 
(a) if such separation is under circumstances which show a bona fide with- 
drawal, temporary or permanent, from the labor market, such claimant shall 
be disqualified from receiving any benefits or from being credited with serving 
any part of the waiting period until certification of a bona fide return to the 
labor market by such claimant and his renewed availability for employment; 
(b) if such separation is for good cause, the benefit rights of such claimant 
shall be in no way affected thereby; provided he was not disqualified by 
reason of paragraph (a) of this subdivision, and, in addition to other cir- 
cumstances that may be found to constitute good cause, voluntary leaving of 
employment shall not in itself disqualify a claimant if circumstances have 
developed in the course of such employment that would have justified the 
claimant in refusing such employment in the first instance under the terms of 
subdivision two of this section; 
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(ec) if such separation was without good cause, no benefits shall be pay 
to such claimant, nor shall he be credited with serving any part of the wai 
period until forty-two consecutive calendar days have elapsed after 
registration for benefits subsequent to such voluntary leaving if there wa 
withdrawal from the labor market or until such forty-two days have ela 
after the certification of his bona fide return to the labor market an 
availability for employment if there had been a withdrawal from the lal 
market. 

North Carolina 


General Statutes of North Carolina, 1943, chapter 96 (as amended through | 


Sec. 96-14. Disqualification for benefits.—An individual shall be disqual 
for benefits: 

(a) For not less than four, nor more than twelve consecutive weeks of un; 
ployment, which occur within a benefit vear, beginning with the first day of 
first week after the disqualifving act occurs with respect to which week an indi 
ual files a claim for benefits if it is determined by the Commission that 
individual is, at the time such claim is filed, unemployed because he left 
voluntarily without good cause attributable to the employer, and the maxi 
benefits due said individual during his then current benefit year shall be red 
by an amount determined by multiplying the number of such consecutive | 
of unemployment by the weekly benefit amount. 

* . + 4 


North Dakota 
Revised Code of 1943, title 52 (as amended through 1953 


Sec. 52-0602. Disqualification for Benefits. An individual shall be disqualif 
for benefits: 

1. For the week in which he has filed an otherwise valid claim for benefits 
he has left his last employment voiuntarily without good cause, and for not 
than the seven consecutive weeks which immediately follow the week in w 
said valid claim was filed, as determined according to the circumstances in ea 
case; 

* * cy + + « 

6. For any week of unemployment if such individual has left his most recent 
work for the purposes of attending an educational institution; or if the individ 
is a student registered for full attendance at and is regularlv attending an estab- 
lished school, college or university, or is on vacation within the school tern 

" * * * + * 


Ohio 


Revised Code of 1953, chapter 4141 (as amended through 1953 


s dis 


VOrK, 


Sec. 4141.29 Rev. Code. (C) Notwithstanding division (A) of this sectior 
individual may serve a waiting period or be paid benefits for the duration of an 
period of unemployment with respect to which the administrator finds that su 
individual: 

(1) Quit his work without just cause or has been discharged for 
cause in connection with his work, provided division (C) (1) of this secti 
does not apply to the separation of a person from employment for the pur- 
pose of entering the armed forces of the United States; 

* * * * * * * 

(8) Has left his most recent work for the purpose of attending an established 
educational institution, or is a student regularly attending an established ed 
tional institution during the school term or customary vacation periods wit 
the school term; 

* * * * * * * 

(9) Quit work to marry or because of marital, parental, filial, or other domestic 
obligation, or became unemployed because of pregnancy; 

* * * * * * * 
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Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Statutes, 1951, title 40 (as amended through 1953) 


Cuap. 6, sec. 215. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

a) For Leaving Last Work Voluntarily For leaving his last work volun- 
tarily without good cause connected with his work if so found by the Commission, 
for six (6) weeks which immediately follow the filing of a valid claim, in addition 
o the waiting period. 

Oregon 


Oregon Revised Statutes, title 51, chapter 657 (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 657.175. Disqualification for voluntarily leaving work without good cause 

individual is disqualified for benefits for the calendar week in whieh such 

dividual has left work voluntarily without good cause, if so found by the com- 
mission, and for the four weeks immediately subsequent thereto. 


Pr nnsylvania 
Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensation Law 


102. An employee shall be ineligible for compensation for any week 

* k * * + 4 * 
b) In which his unemployment is due to voluntarily leaving work without 
d cause, irrespective of whether or not such work is in ‘‘employment”’ as 
lefined in this act: Provided, That no emplovee shall be deemed to be ineligible 
nder this subsection where as a condition of continuing in employment such 
employee would be required to join or remain a member of a company union or to 
resign from or refrain from joining any bona fide labor organization, or to accept 
vages, hours of conditions of employment not desired by a majority of the em- 
plovees in the establishment or the occupation, or would be denied the right of 
ollective bargaining under generally prevailing conditions, and that in determin- 
¢ whether or not an employee has left his work voluntarily without good cause, 
the department shall give consideration to the same factors, insofar as they are 
ipplicable, provided, with respect to the determination of suitable work under 
section four (t), marital, filial and domestic circumstances and obligations shall 
be deemed good cause within the meaning of this act: And provided further, 
That the provisions of this subsection shall not apply in the event of a stoppage of 
vork, which exists because of a labor dispute within the meaning of subsection (d). 

* * * * * * * 
Sec. 401. Compensation shall be pavable to any employee who is or becomes 

nployed, and who 
* * * +e Be K * 


f) Has, subsequent to his voluntarily leaving work without good cause or to 
s discharge or suspension from work for willful misconduct connected with his 
vork, been paid remuneration for services in an amount equal to or in excess of 
eight (8) times his weekly benefit rate, irrespective of whether or not such services 
were in “employment” as defined in this act. The provisions of this subsection 
ll not apply to a suspension of work by an individual pursuant to a leave of 
absence granted by his last employer, provided such individual has made a reason- 
able effort to return to work with such employer upon the expiration of his leave 
of absence. 


Rhode Island 
General Laws of 1938, Chapter 284 (as amended through 1954 


7. (5) On and after July 1, 1953, an individual who has left work volun- 
without good cause shall be ineligible for benefits for the week in whieh such 
ng occurred and for five (5) weeks next following in addition to his waiting 
1d; provided, however, that in any event such period of ineligibility shall 
inate upon the return of such individual to bona fide employment. 
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South Carolina f) 
is ent 


pel LO 


Code of Laws, 1952, Title 68 (as amended through 1954) 

Sec. 68-114. Any individual shall be ineligible for benefits: [ro 
(1) Leaving work voluntarily.—F¥or the week in which he has left his most re en 

work voluntarily without good cause, if so found by the Commission, and for 

less than one nor more than the five next following weeks (in addition to the wa 

period) as determined by the Commission according to the circumstances in « 

case? and, if the Commission determines that the circumstances warrant, it 

in its discretion cause to be charged against the benefits to which the individu 

entitled under section 68-108 an amount equal to the amount sueh indir 

would actually have been paid as benefits were he otherwise eligible excep 

this disqualification. 


itl 


South Dakota 
South Dakota Code of 1939 (as amended through Mareh 8, 1955 


Sec. 17.0830. (1) An unemployed individual who has left the employme 
an employer or employing unit voluntarily without good cause s!all be di 
for a period of net to exceed five weeks of otherwise compensable unemploy 
and his maximum benefit amount for the benefit vear shall be reduced | 
amount equal to the number of weeks of disqualification multiplied by his wee! 
benefit amount. 

* x * * * * 

(3) (ec). The disqualifications imposed under the provisions of subsections 
(2) and (8) of this section shall be for weeks of unemployment for which ec! 
have been filed following and in addition to the claimant’s waiting period 

* * * * * * + 


Te nnessee 
Code of Tennessee, Supp., chapter 44 (as amended through March 8, 1955 


Sec. 6901.5. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits— 

A. For the week in which he left work voluntarily without good cause 
nected with his work, if so found by the Commissioner, and for not less thar 
one nor more than the nine weeks which immediately follow such week (in add 
tion to the waiting period) as determined by the Commissioner according to t! 
circumstances in each case; provided, however, that any penalty imposed by 
Sub-Section shall be credited with all weeks between the week in which the 
qualifying act occurred and the week in which the claim is filed; provided, furt 
that when benefits are paid to the individual after the expiration of any period of 
disqualification provided for in this Sub-Section the account of no base perio cause 
employer whose employ he left voluntarily which resulted in the disqualificat ii which 
under this Sub-Section shall be charged with any such benefits for experienc nine y 
rating purposes; provided, further, that if the separation of such individual prior 
which the disqualification provided for herein is made, immediately precedes th: before 
filing of any claim for benefits, such individual shall have deducted from his emple 
maximum total benefit amount in his benefit vear an amount equal to the number cumst 
of weeks of such disqualifications multiplied by his weekly benefit amount, in 1 qualif 
event, however, shall such deduction be greater than the then remaining balanc: 
of the individual’s maximum total benefit amount. lV. 

* * ok * A P that t 


Texas 
Vernon’s Civil Statutes of Texas, article 5221b 


Sec. 5. An individal shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(a) If the Commission finds that he has left his last work voluntarily withou! 
good cause connected with his work. Such disqualification shall be for not less 
than one (1) nor more than twenty-four (24) benefit periods immediately followi 
the filing of a valid claim, as determined by the Commission according to tli 
circumstances in each case, 

* * * * * * * 
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f) In determining the number of benefit periods during which any individual 
is entitled to receive benefits in a benefit year, the Commission shall deduct any 
period of disqualification as provided in subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this section 
from the total number of benefit periods during which he would otherwise be 
entitled to receive benefits except for such disqualification; provided, that in no 
ease Shall the number of benefit periods so deducted exceed the number of benefit 
periods during which the claimant is then eligible to receive benefits except for 
such disqualification. 


* * * 


Utah 
Utah Code Annotated 1943, chapter 42-2A (as amended through 1953) 


Sec. 42—-2a-5. An individual shall be ineligible for benefits or for purposes of 
establishing a waiting period: 

a) For the week in which he has left work voluntarily without good cause, if 
so found by the Commission, and for not less than one or more than the five 
next following weeks, as determined by the Commission according to the cireum- 
stances in each case, provided than when such individual has had no bona fide 
employment between the week in which he voluntarily left such work without 
good cause and the week in which he filed for benefits he shall be so disqualified 
for the week in which he filed for benefits and for not less than one or more than 

five next following weeks. 

* * * * * + * 

h) For any week (1) within the six weeks prior to the expected date of such 
individual’s childbirth and within the six weeks after the date of such childbirth; 
and (2) during pregnancy if during such pregnancy the individual voluntarily 
left suitable work. 

i) For the week in which she voluntarily left work to marry or to perform the 
customary duties of a housewife and for each week thereafter until subsequent 
to leaving such work she has as a demonstration of her desire to work and avail- 
ability for work performed personal services in bona fide work and been paid 
therefor wages of not less than $100, provided, that the foregoing provisions of 
this subseetion shall not apply after a change in conditions whereby she has 
become the main support of herself or her immediate family. 

* * * * * * * 


Vermont 


Vermont Statutes, Revision of 1947, title 23, chapter 250 (as amended through 
February 11, 1955) 
Sec. 5879. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

I. When he has left the employ of an employing unit voluntarily without good 
cause attributable to the employer, if so found by the commission, for the week in 
which he has so left the employ of such employing unit and for not more than 
nine weeks nor less than one week in addition to the waiting period, immediately 
prior to the charging of any benefits against wage credits based upon wages earned 
before such voluntary leaving of the employ of such employing unit or of any other 
employing unit, as may be determined by the commission according to the cir- 
cumstances in each case. An individual shall not suffer more than one dis- 
qualification by reason of such voluntary leaving. 

* * * ** * * * 

[V. For the duration of her unemployment when it is found by the commission 
that total or partial unemployment is due to pregnancy. 

* * * * * * * 


Virginia 


Code of Virginia of 1950, title 60 (as amended by chapter 203 of the Acts of 
Assembly 1954) 


Sec. 60-47, An individual shall be disqualified for benefits, but only after having 
served a waiting period as provided in Sec. 60-46: 

a) For five consecutive weeks, if it is determined by the Commission that such 
individual is, during any week for which he claims benefits, unemployed because 
he left work voluntarily without good cause. 

* * * * * * * 
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(e) When an individual is disqualified for benefits under subsections (a) or 
(b) or (c) of this section, the total amount of benefits to which he may otherwise 
be entitled in accordance with Sec. 60-41 to 60-45 shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the product of the number of weeks for which he shall be disqualified 
multiplied by his weekly benefit amount. 


Washington 


Revised Code of Washington: Rem. Supp. 1949, see. 9998-211; Rem. Supp 
1945, see. 9998-214 and sec. 9998- 208 (as amended through 1953) 

Sec. 70. A woman who quits or is required to terminate emplovment because 
of pregnancy shall be presumed not to be able or available for work during such 
period in respect to said pregnancy as is provided by such regulation as the ( 
missioner may prescribe. 

This presumption may be overcome only by such evidence as complies 
such regulation as the Commissioner may prescribe 

Sec. 73. An individual shall be disqualified for benefits for the calendar week 
in Which he has left work voluntarily without good cause and for the five calendar 
weeks which immediately follow such week. 


lis 


West Virginia 


Code of West Virginia, Chapter 21—A (as amended through 1953) 


Arr. 6, Sec. 4. Upon the determination of the facts by the director, - 
individual shall be disqualified for benefits: 

(1) For the week in which he Jeft his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause involving fault on the part of the emplover and the six weeks immedi- 
atelv following such week. Such disqualification shall carrv a reduction in the 
maximum benefit amount equal to six times the individual’s weekly benefit rate 
However, if the claimant returns to work in covered emplovment during his 
benefit vear the maximum benefit amount shall be increased by the amount of 
the decrease imposed under the disqualification. 


prov 
unce 
empl 
$1,17 


4 * om « »* * * 


(6) For the week in which an individual is not emploved because of pregna 

or has voluntarily quit employment to marry or to perform any marital, par 

or family duty, or to attend to his or her personal business or affairs, and i 
the individua! returns to covered employ ment and has been employ ed in covere 
employment at least thirty working davs. 

(7) For each week in which an individual is unemploved because, ha‘ 
voluntarily left employment to attend a school, college, university, or of 
educational institution, he is attending such school, college, university, or other 
educational institution, or is awaiting entrance thereto or is awaiting the starting 
of a new term or session thereof, and until the individual returns to covered 
employment. 

(8) For each week in which he is unemployed because of his request, or t 
of his duly authorized agent, for a vacation period at a specified time that would 


leave the employer no other alternative but to suspend operation. 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Statutes of 1951, Title XIII, Chapter 108, (as amended through 1953 


Sec. 108.04 (7). (a) If an employe terminates his employment with an em- 
plover, he shall he ineligible for anv benefits based on such employment wd 
ineligible for benefits based on other previous employment for the week of tern 
tion and the 4 next following weeks, except as hereinafter provided. 

(b) Paragraph (a) shall not apply if the commission determines that the en 
plove terminated his employment with good cause attributable to the empl 

(c) Paragraph (a) shall not apply if the commission determines that the em- 
plove terminated his employment for compelling personal reason; provided, that 
if the commission determines that he is physically unable to work or substan- 
tially unavilable for work, he shall be ineligible while such inability or unavall- 
ability continues, 
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Paragraph (a) shall net apply if the commission determines that the em- 
terminated his employment to take another job; provided, that he shall 
eligible. for benefits based on the employment terminated, until he has been 


loved within at least 7 subsequent weeks. 
Wyoming 


oming Compiled Statutes 1945 as amended by Sessions Laws of Wyoming, 
1953, chapter III (as amended through March 15, 1955) 


ec. 64-105. An individual shall he disqualified for benefits: 

I. If he has left his most recent werk volunterily without good cause. Pro- 
vided that when anyone so disqualified thereafter shall he employed for one 
week or more, then he shall become eligible for unemrloyment benefits for any 
later unemployment the same as if he had not been disqualified because of the 
provisions Of this subsection. 


* * * * * 


Senator Hiiu. Are there any other questions on this? 


Mexican Farm LABOR 
APPROPRIATION EsTIMATI 


Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program: For evpenses, not otherwise 
proviced for, necessary to carrv out the functions of the T’epartment of Labor 
uncer the Act of July 12, 1951 (Pulblie Law 78), as amenéded, ireluding temporarv 
employment of persons without regard to the civil service laws, [$1,581,000] 
$1,172,000 

Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1955 base Estimate 1956 House allowance 1956 
Description a 23 


Positions Amount ositions Amount Positions Amount 


1. Determining foreign labor re- 
juirements $40, 100 $20, 550 550 
Supplying foreign labor require- 
ments . 965, 74 616. 6°O 7 578, 600 
Determining compliance with 
contract provisions__. j 376, 75 ; 370 3 350 
Farm labor analysis 2'), 70! , 200 0, 750 
l serviees 20, §, 300 300 
lanagement and administrative 
services 41 2.5 l , 350 r 350 
Field direction 1S 23, 100 100 
Liquidation costs 000 000 


Total obligations. 221 , 796, 22 . 000 oo 


Obligations by objects 


House allow- 


ince, 1956 


| number of permanent positions 221 
ne equivalent of all other position 16S 
ie number of all employees 370 
ber ofemployees at end of yea 410 
Personal services $1, 447, 500 $ 20) 
rave] ), 260 ‘ 940 940 
ransportation of things 1, 350 21, 700 21. 700 
Communication services , 910 38, 900 620 
tents and utility services . 800 . 400 . 400 
! nting and reproduction 650 3. 000 3. 000 
ther contractual services 350 3. 805 3,475 
upplies and materials 200 525 , 475 
juipment 020 5, 020 5, 020 
xes and assessments 960 3, 510 780 


lotal obligations , 756, 000 1, 172, 000 000 
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Summary of changes 


1955 actual appropriation , 000 
1956 budget estimate (6 months, July to December) (includes 
$100,000 for liquidation) 2, 000 


Decrease 584, 000 


Increase of 5 positions to operate a new migratory station at Hermo- 
sillo, Mexico, which will be activated in the latter part of 1955. 
Activation of this new station is the result of an agreement with 
the Government of Mexico. Workers formerly recruited at 
Mexicali on the border and at Irapuato in the interior will be 
selected for contracting at El Centro, Calif., and Nogales, Ariz. 
(Annual rate $24,715 less $13,015 lapse for 6 months operation.) - _ 
Increase cost of 24 new field positions established in 1955. These 
positions will be filled for full 6-month period in 1956 as com- 
pared to 3 months during the same period in 1955. (Annual rate 
$106,580 less 52.7 percent lapse or cost of $50,400 in 1956; annual 
rate $106,580 less 77.7 percent lapse or cost of $23,760 in 1955.) __ 
Decrease in temporary employment due to 6 months’ operation of the 
program and to a more effective use of temporary employees in 
I hc a hl a a a a at rs a re eee le Ba 
Decrease in extra day’s pay, overtime and holiday pay, night dif- 
ferential, and quarters’ allowance due to 6 months’ operation of 
the program 
Decrease for larger lapse due to 6 months’ operation partially offset 
by $81,000 for liquidating purposes, i. e., lump sums and liquida- {ppt 
tion staff. Excludes $13,015 lapse on new positions referred to Rein 
MRS os ids coos sh ee ieee eG ee ree eee aie 
Decrease in other objects due to 6 months’ operation of the program 
in 1956; partially offset by $3,000 for travel and $16,000 for trans- 
portion of things for liquidation of the program 700 HM Expe 


Unlic 


Activity | Number Gross cost 


2. Supplying foreign labor requirements’ 
Center manager-- hire ts 
Assistant center manager being 
Center management specialist __--_---- 
Administrative assistant. ..........--- 


OR... - cciconccuncscsans 
PO icacccccdsadessosarwauneos 


Total personal services 


appr 
will 1 

Se 
state 
the ] 
T 





000 
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rican farmworkers contracted by months, fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 


Fiscal vears 
Month 


just 21 58 | 
tember... , oe 106, 480 | 
ober : 25, 894 » a4 43,114 |_- 
vember... 9, 47 2, 907 7, 476 | 
ember 


Total 6 months 241, 344 | 


108, 656 | 


Total 6 months 108, 656 


Total 12 months 350, 000 350, 000 


Includes 63,000 recruited at the border through Dee. 31, 1954. 

Status of appropriation 16X4203 (revolving fund), Nov. 30, 1954 
\ppropriation 0 
Reimbursements xs Sins ka’ Scant, 


Total available funds 726, 353. 55 


) 234, “464, 45 
324, 893. 86 


; xpenditures__....-.-- 
Unliquidated obligs ations 


559, 358. 31 


Unobligated balance of funds available__- 2, 166, 995. 24 


Analysis of cumulative obligations 


} 
Expenditures 


Travel. : $3, 091, 944. 42 

3 Transportation of things-- 66, 917. 69 

4 Rents and utilities 216, 375. 59 
6 Printing and reproduction - 14, 383. 15 
7 Other contractual services._--- , 530, 369. 33 
07.1 Public Health Service 165, 925. 00 
8 Supplies and materials... 81, 685. 20 

” Equipment é 66, 864. 07 


Unliquidated | 


obligations 


1 $176, 498. 01 | 


Cumulative 
obligations 


$3, 268, 442. 43 


348. 45 67, 266. 14 


13, 453. 30 


2, 067. Of 


2 115, 251. 52 | 


0 


8, 838.15 | 
8, 437. 43 


229, 828. 89 
) 16, 450. 15 
2, 645, 620. 85 

165, 925. 00 
5 | 90, 523. 35 
75, 301. 50 


324, 893. 86 | 
1 


ROMssencsen sg pha aig nnn nie ‘ 6, 234, 464. 45 6, 559, 358. 31 


Includes $73,878.04 for returning 133,192 workers to Mexico. 
Includes $68,530.76 for subsistence of 133,192 returning workers. 


Senator Hiiu. The next item is the Mexican farm labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. The next item is the Mexican farm labor program. 
Perhaps we should have had the Veterans’ Employment Service first. 
Mr. Miller is here. That item comes with the salaries and expenses 
appropriation, but, as long as we have passed it up, if it is all right, I 
will finish the Mexican program and come back to that. 

Senator Hitu. That will be all right. We will place your prepared 
statement in the record and you may proceed to briefly tell us about 
the program and whatever problems you might have 

‘The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF RoBERT C. Goopwiyv, Director, BurREAU OF EMPLOY 
Security, DerpaArRTMENT OF LABOR, ON 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST For 
Mexican Farm Laspor Program 


Mr. Chairman, this request is for $1,172,000 for operation of the Mexican farn 
labor program for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956. If the authorizing | 
lation is extenced, it is proposed to submit a supplemental request for $650,000 
so that the request for the full vear will be $1,822,000. This will provide for a) 
operation at the same level and with the same number of positions as in the last 
half of 1955. While this request is for $238,922 more than our estimated obliga 
tions in the comparable 6 months of 1955, $100,000 of the increase is for a liquidat- 
ing fund to be hele in reserve until the Congress extends the basic legislation 
which expires on December 31, 1955. If legislation is enacted to extend this 
program, the $100,000 liquidation fund will be applied to the estimated $750,000 
cost of operations in the last 6 months of the vear. Of the balance of the increas 
about $62,000 is neeced to project to a full 6 months’ operation the 24 positions 
established with supplemental funds appropriated in 1955; $64,800 is for operating 
an adcitional migratory station in the interior of Mexico. $10,500 is need: 
largely to pay overtime at rates which became effective in November; and $1,600 
is neeced for tayes, insurance, and miscellaneous items for which provision was 
not mace in 1955 

The Meviean farm labor program is Cesigned to provide American farmers 
with sufficient agricultural labor to avoid crop losses, while at the same time assur- 
ing that the importation of Mexican nationals will not adversely affect job oppor 
tunities, wages, and working conditions of our Comestie labor force. The need 
for foreign workers on farms in the United States is basically the result of a move- 
ment of population from farms to cities in response to available job opportunities 
and better pay in inecustry. During the first 6 months of fiscal vear 1955 slightly 
over 241,000 Mexican nationals were contracted as compared to 148,000 and 138,- 
000 in the same 1954 and 1953 periods It is estimated that 350,000 will he 
contracted in the full vear as compared to 215.546 in fiscal vear 1954 and 192.817 
in fiscal year 1958. An increase of 62.4 an? 81.5 pereent, respectively. We 
expect approximately the same workload in 1956 as in 1955. 

The high level of activity in 1955 was due directly to the greatly intensified 
activities of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in removing from em- 
ployment Mexicans illegally employed in agriculture. Our estimated contract- 
ing workload of 241,000 in the July-December 1955 period is based upon th 
continued intensified activities of the Immigration and Naturalization Service t 
keep border areas free of wetbacks employed in agriculture. 

It has been contended that the Immigration and Naturalization Service could 
not free the border areas of illegal aliens, and even if they could, the Farm Place- 
ment Service would not be able to supply the necessary legal labor. Exnerienc 
has proven both of these contentions to be incorrect. An estimated 100,000 wet- 
backs had been employed in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas in former 
years. This calendar year of 1954, we had approximately 70,000 legally con- 
tracted Mexican nationals in this area where less than 3,000 were employed in 
calendar year 1953. About 60,000 contract workers were brought into the valley 
in a period of less than a month and a laregr number could have been supplied if 
needed. Removal of the wetbacks from the Rio Grande Valley resulted in a 75- 
percent increase in the employment of domestic workers, from 20,000 to 35,000 
We feel that this trend will continue and will result in more employment of bot! 
domestie workers and contract: Mexican nationals in the border States. 

I want to assure the committee that we are using every means at our disposal 
to utilize fully the available qualified domestic workers before any foreign workers 
are brought intoanarea. We have continually improved our program to locate and 
secure employment for available domestics, and now have in operation, nation- 
ally, the annual worker plan for migratory farm workers and have reached 4 
high point of effectiveness in our day-haul program. 

Border recruitment has been discontinued at the request of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in order to prevent the undesirable concentration of Mexican nationals 
in border towns and to cut down on the number tempted to cross the border 
illegally. During the period of July 1 to December 31, 1954, about 63,000 
Mexicans were recruited at the border. To fill the gap left by abandoning 
border recruitment, an additional migratory station has been established at 
Hermosillo in the interior of Mexico. 

The Mexiean farm labor program involves determining, by area, shortages in 
the farm labor supplv; making sufficient labor available at the time and place 
where needed to avoid crop losses; making sure that domestic labor gets first 
opportunity at job openings and that domestic labor standards are not under- 
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ed; contracting and recontracting of Mexican nationals: their selection and 
mination in Mexico; their transportation to the United States and return to 
its of selection in Mexico; feeding them en route; advising employers and 
irkers of their responsibilities under the agreement and work cont act: resolv- 
ing contract complaints and violations; maintaining complete contract and finan- 
cial records on all employers using Mexican workers; and collecting from the last 
employer of any Mexican national who leaves his employment, the normal cost 
of transporting such worker to the appropriate reception center, unless it can be 
proved that those workers returned to Mexico at no cost to the United States. 

Largely by economies effected in the operation of this program since its becin- 
ning in 1951. we have been able to steadily reduce the administrative cost to the 
Federal Government. In 1953 we contracted 192.817 workers and our adminis- 
trative cost was $2,497,522. By 1955 when we expected to contract 350,000 
workers we estimate that our administrative costs will be down to $1,756,000. 
Our estimated cost for 1956 will be about the same as in 1955, except for the few 
changes which I have noted previously. The cost to the farmer through the 
did fund for bringing a worker to this eeery. for contracting and return- 
ng him to Mexico which was originally estimated at $15 has now been reduced 
to abeal $7.90. Weare currently charging ranean a $3 contracting fee, which 
is less than half of the actual cost, in order to reduce the $2.2 million in the revolv- 
ing fund to an amount more commensurate with actual needs, 

In administering this program we have sought constantly and received the 
advice and recommendations of representatives of management, labor, and the 
public. The program we are operating today has taken into account the recom- 
mendations of these advisory groups. 

In summation, we should like to point out that complete elimination of the 

etback as a factor in the labor force is a matter of continued effort on the part 
of Immigration and Naturalization Service and ourselves over a period of years. 
Our ability to supply the demand for domestic labor and contract Mexican 
nationals at the time and place where needed has been demonstrated. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Goopwin. On the Mexican farm-labor program we had_ re- 
quested $ $1,072,000 for salaries and expenses, and $100,000 for liqui- 
dating costs. 

We are again in a position where our basic law expires December 31, 
so that our request is for money to operate the program for a half year, 
and for $100,000 for liquidation costs. 

There is before the Congress now a proposal for extending this 
program and, if that should be passed by the Congress in time, we 
would then ask the Congress to extend this amount for the full year 

Senator Haypen. Is that legislation now pending based upon a 
new agreement with Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. If this law passes, we would have to negotiate a new 
agreement or extend the present agreement with Mexico. 

Senator Haypen. | understood that there had been some negotia- 
tion going on recently with the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been. There were some in connection 
with a joint commission that was set up, Senator, involving the 
Immigration Service and State Department and Labor Department. 
That has led to a few comparatively minor changes in the existing 
operation, but no big changes. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The House committee reduced our base request to $935,000 and 
indicated that they did that because the amount was equal to the 
obligations in the comparable period of 1955. Now, our obligations 
in the July-December, 1955 period will be different in several respects 
from those in the July-December 1954 period. 


622845510 
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During July-December 1954, we filled 24 employer service repre- 
sentative positions for an average of about 2 months, and to carry 
these positions for a full 6 months in July-December 1955, we are 
requesting an additional $62,000. 

We found that in the past the majority of complaints raised by both 
the workers and the eployers were the result of failure on the part of 
the interested parties to fully understand what their obligations are, 
and these 24 employees that concentrate on that function have resulte d 
in a much better operation. 

When the House had these hearings on the extension of the program 
a few weeks ago, we had testimony from a number of different sources, 
It wasn’t just one group. There were several groups who said the 
same thing, that this program is operating much more efficiently 
than it did a few years ago, and we think that that is to a considerable 
extent due to these employer service representatives, for whom we 
are asking for the additional $62,000. 


EMPLOYER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Senator Hitt. How do they function exactly—these folks whom 
you are talking about now? Exactly what is their job? What do 
they do? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know if you have ever seen, Senator, a copy 
of the international agreement and the work contract or not, but they 
are quite complicated. I know that Senator Hayden has seen them. 

They are the result of negotiations between the two Governments, 
the United States Government and the Government of Mexico. 

We have a lot of violations that grow out of a misunderstanding 


of what the requirements are. 

These representatives have a responsibility of working with the 
growers, principally on their labor needs, and then making sure that 
they understand what their obligations are as far as the payment of 
the workers is concerned, as far as housing, sanitary facilities, and 
matters of that kind, which are stipulated in the international 
agreement. 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO 


Senator Haypen. When did we make an agreement with Mexico? 
That Government complains about the way it has been administered. 
If you can thoroughly instruct the people who are going to employ 
them on our side of the line as to just what we have agreed to do, 
they will know that whether we like it or not we have agreed. 

Senator Hiitu. That individual has to carry out that agreement. 

Senator Haypen. Exactly. If he can be fully informed and told: 
“You can get somebody to help you harvest your crops, provided you 
do it this way, and, if you do not do it this way, we will have to take 
him away from you,” we will have a thorough understanding to start 
with. 

If you do that, the relationships between the two Governments are 
better and the relationships between the employer and the employee 
are better. Everyone knows what he is doing. I think it is a very 
wise arrangement. 

RECRUITING MEXICAN LABOR 
Senator Porrrr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? Who does 


the recruiting for this Mexican labor, the Mexican Government, or 
does the employer group do the recruiting? 
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Mr. Goopwin. The way it works, Senator Potter, is, that we have 
in Mexico, four stations. The Mexican officials actually determine 
which Mexican workers will be referred to those centers. We have 
personnel in those centers, and a preliminary screening is made there, 
both as to the adaptability of the person to farm work and also on 
health. 

They are then first referred to a border point where we have another 
center, and at that point they go a little bit further on the physical 
examination, and the representatives of the employers then have the 
option of coming into the center and making their own choice, or, if 
they prefer, we will make a choice and refer workers to them, 

If it is too much expense for the employer to come to the border 
point, we can undertake to make that choice for him. We would 
prefer that the grower come there and make it himself, although we 
have had pretty good success in actually choosing employees for them. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator Porrrer. What did the House have in mind in the last 
sentence of that paragraph, referring to Mexican farm labor, when it 
said: 


It is the committee’s belief that any small increases in costs due to recruiting 
all laborers from the interior of Mexico, rather than recruiting a portion of the 


laborers at the border, can be absorbed by some reduction if compliance 
activities. 

Mr. Goopwin. That has to do with another item of increase, 
Senator. Last year we were experimenting with border recruitment. 
Largely at the insistence of Mexico that was abandoned, because it 
brought on undesirable conditions around the border, undesirable 
concentrations, and created police and health problems. People 
were attracted there from rather far into Mexico. The wage differ- 
ential is so great and the poverty is so great in sections of Mexico 
that these jobs mean a tremendous amount to many of those workers, 
and, if the knowledge gets around very fast on the border recruitment, 
they really come in in large amounts. 

So Mexico insisted on eliminating the border recruitment. Now, 
that meant that we had to establish an additional center in Mexico. 

Senator Porrsr. In the interior part? 


EMPALME STATION 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, in the interior of Mexico, a new station. We 
first set that up at Hermosillo, and it is now being moved 89 miles 
below Hermosillo, to a place called—how do you pronounce that— 
E-m-p-a-l-m-e. 

Senator Haypren. It is pronounced Em-pal-me. 

Senator Hruu. Will the chairman pronounce that again? 

Senator Haypen. Em-pal-me. 

Mr. Goopwin. Our estimate on the cost of this new center is 
$64,800. If we did what the House suggests we do, it would mean we 
would have to cut our compliance staff by 44 percent. 

Senator Porrrr. In other words, they are asking you to absorb 
that amount, which means that you will have to take it out. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any further questions? 
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Senator Haypren. The situation was that they heard in various 
parts of Mexico that employment would be available at the border. 
They crowded up there and the governor of that State protested 
It created sanitary problems and so on, and it was a legitimate change 
that or to be made. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think we were all sympathetic toward the border 
recruitment and wanted to work it out, but we have not found a w; ay 
to stop this particular problem. 

Senator Haypen. I do not see any way of escaping the establish- 
ment of a station where you can give them a final check. If you do 
not do that you are going to get undesirable characters coming into 
the country, men who are in poor health or something else, and in the 
end it will cost us more than if you properly check them before they 
come In. 

Senator Hintu. And it will hurt the program. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question? 

Senator Hii. Certainly. 


TOTAL MEXICAN LABORERS USED 


Senator Porrer. How many Mexican laborers we re use d last year? 

Mr. Love. In fiseal year 1955 we expect to bring in 350,000 of them, 

Senator Porrer. What is the average duration mg time that they 
are here? 

Mr. Goopwin. The maximum under any one contract is 6 months 
I do not know the average. 

Mr. Larin is in charge of that program. He ishere. Do you know? 

Mr. Larix. We think the average period of employment is about 
4 months. 

Senator Porrer. Do they go from one employer to another once 
they are here? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, they do. Sometimes they stay with the same 
employer for the full period. Often, however, they move from one to 
another. 

Senator Porrer. We have quite a number that come to Michigan, 
as you know. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, you do. 


TOTAL PROGRAM COST 


Senator Haypen. What is the total amount that it is costing us to 
carry - this Mexican program altogether? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are asking for the full year, $1,822,000. That 
used to include the Public Health Service cost. 

Mr. Love. The Public Health is not in there now. That runs 
about $265,000 and is provided by the farmers out of the revolving 
fund. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think those are the only costs you could tie to this 
program. 

The Immigration Service costs run on whether or not you have this 
program. 

Senator Haypen. That was my next question. What is it costing 
us to maintain the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. 
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Senator Haypren. It seems to me that it is very much more than 
this. 
\fr. Goopwin. Yes. 


LEGALIZED IMMIGRATION 


Senator Haypren. On the other hand, this takes a burden off the 
Immigration Service because it is legalized immigration. 

\Mr. Goopwin. It takes the pressure off the border. 

Senator Haypen. If you did not do that, you would have to main- 
tain stronger Immigration Service and have more deportations, more 
men thrown in jail, more trials, and all the things that come from 
illegal immigration, whereas, where it is legalized and regulated in an 
orderly manner, those expenses do not all fall upon the Immigration 
Service, so that is not just wholly an expense that would not exist if 
we just had no arrangement at all. You just have to have something 
of this kind or your illegal immigration program is going to be accen- 
tuated. The need for the labor is on this side and the need for work 
is on the other side of the line, and those two things are going to be 
brought together some way, legally, if possible, and without law, if it 
cannot be done otherwise. 

\lr. Goopwin. I think that is right, sir. 

Senator Hitt. | might say that the appropriation for the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service for last year was $42 million. 
Next year’s estimate is $44,900,000—and I notice that for ‘Patrol 
and protection of illegal entry’’ expense an estimate for this year of 
$12,177,000, showing the amount of money we spend to protect us 
from illegal entry? 

Senator Haypen. This eases the necessity for that protection, 
That is the point I am making. Therefore, you save money there. 

Senator Hitu. Have you anything else, Mr. Godowin? 

\Ir. Goopwin. Mr. Miller? 

Senator Hinu. All right, Mr. Miller. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mir. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
| would like to insert. 

Senator Hiiu. The statement may be made part of the record. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL C. MILueER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Veterans’ Employment Service activities are based on the statutory 
iirements of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
i4, as amended, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. It 
he responsibility of the Veterans’ Employment Service and its representatives 

ill the States and Territories to exercise functional supervision of the services 
to veterans through local offices of the State employment security agencies to 

re that an effective job counseling and employment placement service is 
itained for veterans. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service, one of the major services of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, works in close unison with the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other divisions of the Bureau. Liaison is maintained with the 
regional staffs of the Bureau of Employment Security. The Veterans’ Employ- 

nt Service depends upon the staff of the Bureau for technical and professional 
services in evaluating State agency services to veterans. 
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The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective August 20, 1949, trans. 
ferred the functions of the Veterans’ Placement Service Board, which detertnined 
the policies of the Veterans’ Employment Service, to the Secretary of Labor and 
abolished the Board. The functions of the Chairman of the Veterans’ Placement 
Service Board were transferred to the Secretary of Labor and the responsibility 
for their performance was lodged with the Secretary. 

The State veterans’ employment representatives must insure that the policies 
of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and procedures of the Bureau of /m- 
ployment Security on special services for veterans are carried out by the State 
agencies. The successful readjustment of veterans into the civilian labor force 
will be influenced largely by the manner in which these policies are carried out 
and by the effectiveness of the Veterans’ Employment Service field staf 
performing these statutory responsibilities. 

Increases in veteran population along with changes in labor-market conditions 
resulted in a 36-percent increase in the number of veterans seeking assistance 
from the Employment Service during the last fiscal year. The veteran populatio) 
increased more than 800,000 during the past vear. On February 28, 1955, t 
were 21,514,000 veterans in civil life. 

The recent Presidential proclamation establishing January 31, 1955, as 
termination date for veteran status for job counseling and emplovment-placement 
services, will have no immediate effect on the current monthly increase in 
number of -eterans eligible for these services. Most of the servicemen who will 
be discharged during the next 2 vears will be eligible for veteran status for employ- 
ment service purposes. After that data a gradual decrease in the number of 
eligible veterans can be expected. 

For 1956 we are requesting 134 positions for the Veterans’ kmplovment Serv- 
ice which will maintain our current operating staff of 76 professional and 5s 
clerical positions. This is the smallest staff the Veterans’ Employment Ser 
has had since 1945. 

During the fiscal vear 1956 the Veterans’ Emplovment Service field staff 
continue the major programs currently being carriea on. More emphasis will 
be placed upon functional supervision in order to insure adequate service for thi 
increased veteran workload in local employment service offices. The follow 
is a brief simmarv of how the Veterans’ k mployment Service proposes to carry 
out its responsibilities during fiscal vear 1956. 

Furctional supervision.— The State veterans’ employment representatives will 
devote the major portion of their time to functional supervision including e\ alua- 
tion of services to veterans. Careful analvses will be made of all pertinent loca 
office narrative and statistical reports and the closest possible working relation- 
shins vill be maintained with State agency staff members in the development 
preparation, and review of policies, procedures and information to carrv out vet- 
erans’ emplovment programs Fach »eterans’ emplovment representative will 
be required to visit and evaluate services to veterans in every local office withi: 
his State at least onee during the fiseal vear. 

Job promotion.—The State veterans employment representatives will continu 
their efforts in job promotion. They will initiate and participate in informa- 
tional, educational, and public-relations activities designed to develop more job 
opportunities and to stimulate the employment of veterans, particularly disabled 
veterans. These contacts will be made on a selected basis with emphasis on 
employer visists which will improve employment possibilities for the severely 
disabled veterans. This is particularly important for the number of disabled 
veterans registered for work has increased from 40 to 60 percent over the last 
fiscal year while placements have fallen off sharply. 

Liaison and cooperation with Federal and State agencies and interested com- 
munity organizations.—The State veterans employment representatives will 
continue to maintain cooperative relationships with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other Federal and State agencies to insure prompt placement of rehabili- 
tated disabled veterans and to assist veterans with problems related to their 
employment. Special emphasis will be placed upon reviewing and evaluating the 
new procedures and working relationships currently being established to earrv out 
provisions of the revised agreement with the Veterans’ Administration. Thes 
revisions are designed to provide better service to veterans, particularly those 
eligible for training under Public Laws 16 and 894 and those veterans being 
discharged after long periods of hospitalization in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 

Liaison and cooperation with veterans organizations.—The State veterans 
employment representatives must continue to cooperate and maintain close 
workiny relationships with the elected und paid officials of all veterans organiza- 
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tions in order to keep veterans advised of opportunities for employment and to 
encourage and assist these organizations with their own employment programs, 
This activity will generally be confined to relationships with District and State 
headquarters of these organizations and to Department and State meetings and 
conventions. Because of staff limitations the Veterans Employment Service will 
not be able to maintain contacts with local posts and chapters but local veterans 
employment representatives will be encouraged to develop and improve their 
relationships with local units of veterans organizations. 

Special service for individual veterans.—It is evident that the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service field staff will have to devote more time to individual veteran cases 
which at this time are averaging 42.000 personal visits per year to veterans em- 
ployment representatives’ offices and 1,200 cases per year being referred for action 
from Members of Congress and other Government agencies. 

In addition to the above activities, the State veterans employment representa- 
tives will continue to assume their assigned responsibility for establishing and 
maintaining the necessary arrangements for employment information and service 
to be provided servicemen who will be released from the Armed Forces during 
fiscal vear 1956. Relationships must be maintained with commanding officers of 
military installations and hospitals to insure that dischargees are informed of the 
rights, benefits, and services which are administered by the Department of Labor. 
These include employment, reemployment rights, unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, apprentice training and other information related to the selection of an occu- 
pation and placement into employment. Efforts in this field are of course, carried 
on under programs of cooperation with all branches of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and the Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights. 

As a result of laws enacted by Congress providing education and training, job 
counseling, and placement services, veterans of World War II have become the 
best educated, the best trained and probably the best occupationally adjusted 
group of people in the United States. If the veterans of Korea and those now in 
service are to have the same opportunities for occupational adjustment in civilian 
life an effective job counseling and placement service must be maintained. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Hiri. You are Assistant Chief of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service; are you? 

Mr. Mituer. That is right. 

We are requesting $900,000 to maintain 134 positions. 

Now, that is for our Veterans employment representatives located in 
the 48 States and Territories to continue with our 5 major programs, 
sir. 

Kirst, their functional supervision, which, briefly, amounts to careful 
analysis of the reports coming out of each local State Employment 
Service Office, and aiding that office and strengthening their program 
for veterans. 

In the field of job promotion for veterans, the Veterans Employ- 
ment representatives must continue their informational, educational 
and public-relations activities. These are beamed primarily toward 
the severely disabled veteran cases. Placement is almost coming to 
be an individual problem. 

The third program of liaison and cooperation between the Federal 
and State agencies, the one primarily in which I think the committee 
will be interested is with the VA under public laws 16 and 894. Therein 
the Veterans’ Administration has embarked on a very ambitious pro- 
gram in which the severely disabled veteran is receiving expert counsel- 
ing while he is in the hospital. 

\t the point that the VA counselors and physicians determine 
that he is ready to go out, it becomes the Employment Service job to 
place him. This becomes an important point too to the Employment 
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Service in arranging in-service training programs with employers, both 
locating the emplover who is interested and able, and also making 
arrangements for the individual veteran. 


REFERALS FROM VA 


Senator Porrer. Does the VA refer the veteran to the Employment 
Service, or does the veteran have to make that initial contact himself? 

Mr. Mriuer. Senator Potter, our new agreement is that in the 
case of the severely disabled veteran the Kmployment Service enters 
the picture at an early date. The VA makes all information available 
to the Employment Service Office. ‘They, in turn, go to the point of 
contact with the veteran. The point to remember is that what we 
are trying to do is to locate that veteran in the local community in 
which he really wishes to enter, and, in order to do that, he must be 
ready to be assimilated quickly. It is a team proposition, sir. 

Senator Hitt. The House gave you the full budget estimate of 
$900,000? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. That is what you requested and what the budget 
recommended and what the House provided? 

Mr. Mruuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. And you do not want it cut? 

Mr. Miturr. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. You want to hold what you have? 

Mr. Mituer. That is perfectly right, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: In view 
of the importance of the possible effects of the Taber amendment, 
we have a more complete statement which I did not attempt to go 
into today. Will it be satisfactory to file that here? 

Senator Hitu. We will be glad to have you file it and put it in the 
record following the statement that you did make on the Tabe 
amendment. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hii. [ will say that with your statement, however, and 
the statement that we heard from the Secretary this morning, | 
think we have a pretty good idea of the Taber amendment. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you gentlemen. We appreciate 
it very much. 


Bureau OF EmpLoyYeres’ COMPENSATION 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR; JOHN E. 
LAWYER, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEAIS 
BOARD; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


BuREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary administrative expenses and not to exceed 
$112,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, [$2,030,000] 
$2,257 000, tozether with not to exceed [390,000] $100,000 to be derived f1 
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War Claims Fund created by section 13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 
50 U. 8S. C. 2012). 


1955 appropriation : . $2, 030, 000 
Transfer from war claims fund_ _ —- : : : ; 90, 000 


1955 available funds oe ran 2, 120, 000 


1956 estimate ; _ 2,257, 000 


Transfer from war claims fund ; 100. 000 


1955 total estimate - ; ae 2. 357, 000 


fi, Ov, 


House allowance , ; : ; — 247, 000 


= - a, = 


Difference (-4 , ) ; : — 110, 000 


Description 


Posi | 
Amount re ! A mou 
tions 


Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees $1, 275, 200 313 1, 502, 200 $1, 392, 200 
(6) Longshoremen and harbor 
workers 533, 600 
(c) Executive direction and man- 
iwement services 109, 200 200 109, 200 
2. Appeals from Cetermination of Federal 
employee claims 1s 112. 006 112, 600 l 112, 000 
Administrtion of War Claims Act 90, 000 00, 000 100, GOO 


600 92 533, 600 


lotal obligations 26 2, 120, 000 , aor $¢ 2, 247, 000 


Obligations by objects 


House 
allowance, 
1956 


Object classification a ae 


Personal services 
Permanent positions-- $1, 802, 25 $1, 973, 406 $1, 893, 347 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast , 125 7, 835 7, 504 
Payment above basic rates 35 9, 359 9, 359 
Other payments for personal services-_--- ‘ 2, 92, 160 82, 160 


Total personal services-.---- : 1, 900, 900 , 760 370 
Travel 54, 600 5, 200 88, 600 
Transportation of things 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
Communication services 39, 150 39, 150 39, 150 
Rent and utility services__-- 2, 200 2, 200 2, 200 
Printing and reproduction 26, 600 30, 600 26, 600 
Other contractual services 43, 550 47, 730 44, 280 

Services performed by other agencies 18, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
Supplies and materials_- : 16, 700 18, 700 16, 700 
Equipment ; 8, 540 12, 900 9, 340 
laxes and assessments 4, 760 4, 760 4, 760 


Total obligations_-- ; bt 2, 120, 000 2, 357, 000 2, 247, 000 


Summary of changes 


Direct Transfer 
appropria- from war Total 
tion claims fund 


»priation, 1955 $2, 030, 000 $90, 000 $2, 120, 000 
udget estimate : 2, 257, 000 100, 000 2, 357, OOO 


Change requested for 1956 +-297, OOO +-10, 000 +237, 000 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


ldisposition of compensation claims: 
Federal employee S 
Increase for expansion of staff in investigation, vocational rehabilitation, improved re- 
porting services and reorganization to a claims unit system: 
Per annum salary, plus 39 
Extra day’s pay 
Reimbursable details 


Net salaries 
Nonperson il services 


Total 


Administration of War Claims Act: 
Increase for special statistical study: 
Per annum salary, plus 3 
Extra day’s pay 


Net salaries 
Increase for full-year coverage of ‘‘Federal Group Life Insurance’ 


Total 


Change requested for 1956 


Summary of new positions 


Grade Number |Gros 


Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: 
Claims examiner 
Rehabilitation representative. 
Administrative assistant 
Claims examiner 
Investigator 
Claims examiner 
Clerk stenographer 
Clerk abstractor 
Dictating machine transcriber 
File clerk 
Reorganizational changes_ 


ow 


_ 


ae he HI eh 


w 


Total permanent 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Reimbursable details 
Total_ 
Emplovees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
War Claims Act: 
Statistical assistant - - 
Statistical analyst 


Statistical clerk 


Total permanent_..._. 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent i 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- 


Total..... 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Next we have the Bureau of Employees Compensa- 
tion. Mr. McCauley, you are the Director? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrizu. You have a prepared statement? 

Mr. McCautery. We submitted a statement for the record, sir. 

Senator Hitt. That will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SYATEMENT OF WiLitIAM McCautry, Director BuREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION 


Phe 1956 budget proposes appropriations of $46,957,000 for the operation of 
the Federal workmen’s compensation systems administered by the Bureau and 
$112,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. More than 95 
percent of the funds for the Bureau ($44,700,000) is for the payment of statutory 
benefits provided by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The remainder, 
or $2,145,000 is for administration of these programs which apply to all civilian 
employments in the Federal Service, certain military services and private employ- 
ments in Federal jurisdiction. The estimate reflects increases of $1,100,000 in 
the cost of benefits and $227,000 for administrative expenses. 

in addition to this proposed appropriation, the estimate provides for the 
allocation of $1,600,000 from the War Claims Fund for payment of benefits 
authorized by the War Claims Act and the cost of administering such benefits. 

Funds for the administration of the District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law are carried in the annual appropriations for the Government of 
the District. 

The members of the committee are aware of the nature of the operations of 

Bureau and in the interest of saving the time of the committee, I will refer 
but briefly to them. These operations are exclusively a service function involving 
the adjudication of workmen’s compensation claims, and the furnishing of medical 
care and payment of benefits for disability and death. The laws administered 
by the Bureau provide workmen’s compensation protection for approximately 
3,500,000 employees in public and private employments and an undetermined 
number of Reserve military personnel on active or training duty. 

The budgetary requirements of the Bureau for servicing the laws administered 
by it will be discussed separately. However, several observations may be made 
to features common toall. The first concerns the lack of any means through which 
the Bureau may limit or regulate the volume of its operating load. The number 
of new cases the Bureau may be required to service depends entirely on the size 
and nature of the operations of other Government agencies and of private employ- 
ments covered by the Federal compensation laws and the accident experience in 
such operations. 

It should also be noted that the workload of the Bureau consists not only of 

the new cases presented in the Budget year. It includes also the continued 
servicing and readjudication of old cases carried forward from prior years. Some 
cases arising under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Law have been carried 
on the rolls for more than 30 years. Another factor in the workload is the han- 
lling of requests for reopening cases closed in prior years. 
One final general observation I would like to make is that the entire resources 
of the Bureau are used exclusively for operations essential to the adjudication, 
servicing, and payment of claims for compensation benefits. The Bureau does 
not have any staff assigned to publicity work or research or promotional activities, 
and it does not issue any regular publications. The operation is entirely a 
necessary service function. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is the largest 
and from the viewpoint of Government interest the most important of the Bureau’s 
functions. This law provides a system of workmen’s compensation benefits for 
about 2,500,000 employees and military reservists. It involves an annual 
expenditure of nearly $50 million for compensation benefits. Cases presently 
carried on the compensation rolls involve an estimated future liability amounting 
to several hundred million dollars. 

This is an active and continuing program and it is anticipated that 84,000 new 
cases of injury will be reported to the Bureau during the fiscal year 1956. Based 
on experience of prior years these new injuries and deaths will involve more than 
$20 milion in compensation costs, most of which will be payable over future years. 
In addition to these new cases, it will be necessary to service and pay cases which 
arose in prior years including 17,000 permanent disability and fatal awards. The 
estimate of costs of compensation benefits payable during 1956 on account of 
injuries occurring in prior years and the current year costs of injuries reported in 
that vear is estimated at $44,700,000. It may be noted that about 25 percent of 

is cost is for benefits payable to dependents of military reservists. In view of 
the large sums involved in this program and the large liability that may be incurred 
In individual cases, it is important that adequate facilities be provided to insure 
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proper examination, investigation, and supervision over the payment of 
benefits. 

The acceptance of a single case of permanent total disability or death may 
volve a total liabilitv of more than $100,000 for compensation payable over thy 
lifetime of the beneficiary. Ordinary prudence points to the need for carefy] 
inquiry and the removal of any doubt as to the validity of the claim before accep} 
ance of such liability and the continued close supervision of the case to verif 
continuing liability and develop the possibility of reducing such liability thro 
rehabilitation services. This need was recognized by the legislative committee 
of the Congress while considering the 1949 amendments which greatly liberalized 
compensation benefits. The committee at that time noted the Bureau did not 
have “anvwhere near sufficient personnel to enable it to give that measure of 
protection to the interests of the United States which under workmen’s compensa- 
tion law an ordinary private emplover or insurer would insist upon to proteet 
himself from improper claims.’’ So far as the investigation facilities of the Bureay 
are concerned, the situation is not greatly different than that at the time the 
Committee made the observation I have quoted. 

The estimate for the Bureau’s administrative appropriations for fiscal year 1956 
proposes an increase of $227,000 for improved operating facilities. More thar 
half of this inerease, or $117,000, is to provide for a larger investigating staff. A; 
increase of $19,000 is proposed for enlarging rehabilitation facilities: $25,000 has 
been proposed to improve the submission of reports of injury by employing 
avencies. The sum of $66,000 is proposed to permit reorganization of the Clain 
Branch of the Bureau, to pro ‘ide better super ision and to increase the efficiency 
of examining procedures. <A detailed justification of each of these increases 
included in the explanation which accompanies the estimates. 

The need for a larger investigating staff is urgent. The reduction in the Bureau's 
appropriations for the fiscal vear 1954 necessitated reducing the investigating staff 
of 30 investigators to the present staff of 13. This staff, which is required to cover 
the entire United States, is less than a large workmen’s compensation carrier 
would have in a branch office servicing a metropolitan area. Under the circum- 
stances, it is possible for the Bureau to investigate only the more serious and 
difficult cases which cannot be developed through correspondence. The averax 
cost of investigating a case is approximately $130 and the wisdom of investing this 
small sum in the investigation of a claim which may involve many thousands of 
dollars would seem to be beyond serious question. A study of the results of 
investigations leaves no doubt concerning the savings resulting from this practice 
The increase requested for investigations will permit the Bureau to add 17 addi- 
tional investigators and 3 clerical employees, thus bringing the total staff to th 
1953 level. 

We are convinced that substantial benefits will be derived by permanenth 
disabled beneficiaries and by the compensation fund through a modest increas 
in a rehabilitation service. At present the Bureau has a one-man staff assigne 
to this funetion and can do little more in this respect than refer injured employees 
to State rehabilitation agencies. Many cases in which an injured employee 
because of the nature of his disability, is unable to return to his former employment 
do not require elaborate or extensive retraining. Much may be accomplished by 
assisting the injured employee in securing reemployment in the establishment i! 
which he was injured. In some instances, this may be accomplished without 
training while in other cases a very brief course of training may fit him for efficient 
service. The effectiveness of rehabilitation service along this line has been demon- 
strated in a number of instances with the present limited facilities. The estimate 
provides for 2 rehabilitation representatives and 1 stenographie employee. 

One of the major problems of the Bureau in its present centralized op?ratiot 
is obtaining prompt and adequate reports of injury from the employing estab- 
lishments. This is responsible in large measure for much of the delay in admin- 
istrative handling of the cases, It is believed that this service can be substantially 
improved if facilities are provided for recording the performance of reporting 
agencies and instructing and guiding reporting officers in carrying out thei 
important responsibilities under the law. The sum of $25,000 is requested to 
enable the Bureau to employ 2 administrative assistants and 2 clerical employees 
to conduct a program of this kind. 

The decentralization of the claims adjudication procedure under this law appears 
to be a most effective and efficient method of operation. The pilot decentraliza- 
tion project established in San Francisco in 1952 has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of this procedure as a means of expediting the payment of benefits,  Tlu 
operations in the San Francisco office service the 6 Far Western States (Arizona 
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California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah) and the record for 1954 shows 
that this office has been able to pay 70 percent of the ir itial claims for disability 
compensation within 1 week after reecipt of the claim in the district office. 
Although the Bureau has been abl: to improve this phase of its operation through 
improved methods in the central office, it is able to process only 35 percent of 

initial claims within 2 weeks aft r rc ipt. However, because of the cost 
involved, compl+te decentralization of this program has been deferred. In the 
meantime in order to improve operating methods, provide better supervision over 
claims adjudications, and to expedite payments, it is proposed to reorganize the 
operations of the Claims Branch. This would be accomplished by establishing 
five examining units in the Claims Branch with each unit under the supervision 
of a qualified clains supervisor. The units will be established on a geographical 
basis which would be geared to the de ntralization of these activiti s at a later 
date. This organizational pattern has been found effeetive in other similar 
operations, including State funds writing workmen’s compensation insurance 
under State laws. Twelve additional employees would be required for this 
reorganization at an estimated expense of $66,000. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


This law is applicable to certain private employments within Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Employees covered include maritime workers, on the navigable waters of 
the United States (except seamen), employees of Government contractors engaged 
in construction and publie works at overseas defense bases and elsewhere outside 
continental limits, and employees engaged in operations on the outer Continental 
Shelf lands. This is a completely decentralized operation carried on in 12 com- 
pensation districts within the United States and 1 at Honolulu, T. H. A Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of each district is required by law to receive notices of 
injury, to verify the proper and timely payment of benefits, and decide and make 
awards for or against payment of compensation in controversial cases. These 
decisions may be reached after informal conferences by agreement of the interested 
parties, or through the formal procedure of public hearings. 

Unlike operations under the Federal Employees’ Act the Bureau does not 
provide the benefits authorized by this law. This responsibility rests upon the 
employer or his insurance carrier. The Bureau passes upon the qualifications 
of employers to act as self-insurers and of insurance carriers to write insurance 
inder this law. 

The great majority of injuries reported involve no serious administrative 
problems; many of them are no lost-time cases requiring only the recording of 
the injury for protection under the statute of limitation should an individual case 
subsequently develop into a compensable injury, and screening for possible 
permanent injuries and serious disfigurements. In general, it is not expected 
that activity in respect to claims under this law will increase significantly. Insofar 
as the Bureau is advised there is no basis for believing that any change may be 
expected in the volume of new injuries to be reported for employees covered by 
the laws. Consequently the present level of 72,000 new injuries, 600 formal 
hearings, and 33,000 informal conferences are anticipated for the budget year, 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Compensation benefits payable under sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 are expected to fall from $2,100,000 in the present year to $1,500,000. 
lhis reduction is due to the licuidation of nonrecurring costs representing accrued 
liability for retroactive benefits in cases added to the rolls. No decrease in 
actual workloads are expected because the volume of cases which require ser\ icing 
ind payment of compensation will continue at approximately the same level. A 
ew group of employees was made eligible for benefits under amendments to the 
War Claims Act approved August 31, 1954, and it is expected that a number of 
laims from them will be presented for consideration in the budget year. The 
present staff of 18 employees is considered necessary for this operation. The 
mendment referred to requires a special cost study for the purpose of deter- 
nining the ultimate cost of all pending and actie claims. 

\ report of this study must be made to the President before September 1, 1956, 
at Which time an amount equaling the total amount of the liability will be trans- 
ferred from the war claims fund to the general fund of the Treasury. Thereafter, 
all payments arising out of the War Claims Act will be paid from funds appro- 
priated annually. The war claims fund from which they are now paid will cease 

ist. Due to the unlimited benefits for permanent total disability and death 
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cases of employees of Government contractors and for medical benefits to ci 
American citizens, individual case evaluations are required in order to prep; 
reliable statement of such future costs. Since it is not possible to reassign 
for this purpose, it is requested that the additional sum of $10,000 from th« 
claims fund be authorized for salaries and related expenses of three statist 
employees needed for this study. 

I have merely touched on the high points of the estimates which are supported 
by detailed justifications. I will be glad, however, to further amplify or explai) 
the estimates or furnish any information members of the committee may request 
regarding the Bureau’s program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Hitt. Will you proceed in your own way? 
Mr. McCavutey. Our estimate, Mr. Chairman, custo for 
separate appropriations, one for administrative purposes and_ the som 
other one for benefits. 
The benefit appropriation represents about 95 percent of the tot 
sum requeste “dl. 
The administrative appropriation submitted to Congress this year 
proposed an increase of $237,000. This covered four specific items \ 
felt were very necessary for improvement of our service. The bill 
before the committee, as passed by the House of Representatives 
provides for an increase of $127,000 and the report of the commit 
stated that $117,000 of this amount was proposed for the seecih gran 
purpose of enlarging our investigating facilities. prov 
This sum is very urgently needed and we trust that the committee fortl 
will concur in the House action, as far as the investigation service is 
concerned. I might state we have only 13 investigators wwallable 
to cover the United States in connection with inquiries regarding claims 
by Federal employees. The additional sum provided will give us 17 men 
additional investigators, or a total staff of 30. ra 
Ol W 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID ‘oul 
pres 
Senator Hitt. How many claims are you paying at the present Se 
time? thin! 
Mr. McCautery. We have on the rolls over 17,000 cases, and we mak. 
get in annually about 15,000 new claims. Rehe 
Senator Hiiu. Fifteen thousand annually? the 1 
Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. We have no way of being certain as to 
our caseload from year to year, because our load de} spends on th 
operation of the other Government agencies, and the estimate this 
year is based on the assumption that the Federal employment } will agen 
be down somewhat from the current year and that the reservist that 
activities in the Armed Forces, which are covered under compenss- enou 
tion law in time of peace, will also be on the decline. who 
tryin 
RETRAINING FOR DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


In addition to the sum requested for investigation purposes we had 
proposed an additional sum of $19,000 to improve our services in Sel 
connection with vocational rehabilitation and retraining for  per- Mi 
manently disabled employees. empl 

At the present time we have a staff of only one vocational adviser, J "on | 
who is able to do not much more than refer cases to State agencies for 
survey or training. 
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We had proposed an addition of 3 additional employees for this 
purpose, 2 rehabilitation representatives who would work with the 
permanently disabled employees, and with the States, in an endeavor 
to arrange for appropriate retraining or placement services for them. 

The amount involved in this is $19,000. We feel it is a worthwhile 
undertaking, and will not only serve the interests of the injured 
persons, but should tend to reduce compensation costs by putting 
these men back into gainful employment and taking them off the 
compensation rolls. 

Senator Hiri. That would be their work, trying to get them into 
a position where they would get off the rolls? 

Mr. McCautry. That is the purpose of it; ves, sir. It is not 
effective merely to refer these people to other agencies for training. 
someone has to show a personal interest in their welfare, try to 
interest them in that activity, and secure their cooperation. 

The only way you can do that is by personal contact. 

Senator Porrer. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


SPECIAL CONSIDERATION BY EMPLOYERS 


Senator Porrer. What has been your experience with employers 
granting special consideration for severely disabled veterans, such as 
providing certain types of machinery for protective purposes, and so 
forth? 

Mr. McCaunny. We have had very little experience in that en- 
deavor, because we lack facilities to go out and try to sell that idea. 
All we can do at the present time, Senator Potter, is to refer injured 
men back to their employing establishment, or to refer them to the 

State training facilities if they require retraining. We have no way 
of working closely with the operating agencies, and I think if that 
could be done, our program would be much more effective. At the 
present time we are merely a referral agency. 

Senator Porrer. If I could make an “observation, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that is a very vital field. There is not only the referrals that you 
make, but we spend a great deal of money in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and when you get down to the nub of the placement of 
the individual, you need some trained people that have some knowl- 
edge of the special type of consideration that would have to be given. 

Ir. McCautery. Our experience has been that placement will serve 
the needs of a great portion of these men, by contacting employing 
agencies, and showing them that the injured individual has a place in 
that organization, I personally feel that the Government has a large 
enough operation, and is diversified enough to reemploy most of those 
who are permanently injured in its service. That is what we are 
trying to do, but we cannot do it with the one man in Washington. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Porrrr. You have requested three men? 

Mr. McCautry. Two additional representatives to counsel with 
employees in the field and work with the States. We have no inten- 
tion of setting up a Rehabilitation Service of our own. 
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Senator Porrer. It is just an advisory capacity with the State 
agencies on, | assume, procedures that they might use in the place- 
ment of the disabled? 

Mr. McCavutry. And to put the applicant in touch with the righ 
people; ves, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Did the House grant you that figure? 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir; the only item we got from the House was 
an increase in our investigating facilities. 

Another item that we had proposed involved $25,000, for the 
employment of 4 additional employees. This was to try to improve 
the reporting service. 

Senator Hii. Of which service? 


REPORTING OF CLAIMS 


Mr. McCauxnry. The reporting of claims. It is almost impossib| 
to improve the time lag in settlement of these cases unless we get 
prompt reports from the employing agencies, and reports that are 
sufficiently complete to enable us to make a prompt determination as 
to the rights of an individual. We feel that this would be money well 
spent in improving the service to the injured employee and it would 
also be in the interest of the Government, by permitting us to make 
prompt investigation and inquiries regarding questionable cases. 

The third item proposed is an increase of $66 000 to enable us to 
improve our claims operations within the Bureau. 

We feel that by certain changes in the internal organization, provid- 
ing closer supervision and more review staff, we can do a better jo! 
and generally operate the program as it should be operated. 

At the present time we have only two large groups in the Claims 
Branch. We propose to break that down into units, set them up ona 
geographical basis, and in that way we feel that we can improve the 
service and at the same time set up a pattern that will enable us to 
decentralize this entire operation if Congress later should provid 
funds for that purpose. 

That represents the sum total of our administrative requests. 


EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION FUND 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Indefinite appropriation, general account) 


Employees’ compensation fund: For the payment of compensation and ot! 
benefits and expenses (except administrative expenses) authorized by lav 
accruing during the current or any prior fiscal year, including payments to other 
Federal agencies for medical and hespital services pursuant to agreement app! 
by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation; continuation of payment of b< nefits 
as provided for under the head ‘Civilian War Benefits’ in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1947; the advancement of costs for enforcement 
recoveries in third-party cases; the furnishing of medical and hospital sery 
and supplies, treatment, and funeral and burial expenses, including transporta- 
tion and other expenses incidental to such services, treatment, and burial, fo! 
such enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps as were certified by the Direct 
of such Corps as receiving hospital services and treatment at Government exp 
on June 30, 1948, and who are not otherise entitled thereto as civilian employee: 
of the United States, and the limitations and authority of the Act of Sept 
7, 1916, as amended (5 U.S. C. 796), shall apply in providing such services 
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ment, and expenses in such cases; such amount as may be required during the 
irrent fiseal year: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for pay- 
ments pursuant to sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 
_ 8. C, 2012) and shall be credited with advances or reimbursements therefor 
from the War Claims Fund created by section 13 (a) of said War Claims Act 
F 1948. 
Amounts available for obligation, 1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 


»priation $43, 600, 000 $44, 700, 000 
sfer from war claims fund 2, 100, 000 1, 500, 000 


otal , 45, 700, 000 46, 200, 000 


Obligations by activities, 1955 and 1956 


Fstimate, 


Description Base, 1955 1956 


Change 


Benefits for Federal civilian employees $31, 660, 000 $31, 600, 000 — $60, 000 
Benefits for reservists of the Armed Forces 10, 935, 000 12, 135, 000 +1, 200, 000 
Benefits for employees on Federal relief work projects 775, 000 750, 000 — 25, 000 
War-connected benefits for employees of Government 

contractors 182, 000 170, 000 —12, 000 
( lian war benefits 48, 000 $5, 000 —3, 000 
Benefits under War Claims Act 2, 100, 000 , 500, 000 —600, 000 


Total obligations 5, 700, 000 }, 200, 000 +500, 000 


Obligations by objects 
yvid- 
oa | | 

jol Object classification | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 


aims 2 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims : $45, 482, 000 | $45, 982, 000 
) a ° > | 
ona Allocation to Navy Department | 


» the ‘ 


; Other contractual services. : Pees 218, 000 
Is 0 


vidi 


218, 000 


otal obligations. ce Sat ae 45, 700, 000 | 46, 200, 000 
| 


Summary of changes 


Transfer from 
war claims Total 
fund 


Direct ap- 
propriation 


propriation, 1955 $43, 600, 000 $2, 100, 000 $45, 700, 000 
6 budget estimate ; 44, 700, 000 1, 500, 000 46, 200, 000 
Change requested for +1, 100, 000 — 600, 000 +-500, 000 


FECA War claims Total 


Increase in benefit costs for reservists cases_- : +$1, 200, 000 +$1, 200, 000 
ecrease in benefit costs for: 
Federal employees — 60, 000 — 60, 000 
Relief work projects — 25, 000 — 25, 000 
Employees of Government contractors — 12, 000 — 12, 000 
F Civilian war benefits . —3, 000 —3, 000 
Reimbursable benefit costs under War Claims Act — $600, 000 — 600, 000 


Change requested for 1956_- p a +1, 100, 000 — 600, 000 +500, 000 


62284—55——11 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This appropriation covers all benefits payanle from the compensation fund 
established by section 35 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, and 
reimbursable opligations under the War Claims Act of 1948. 

Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 

Federal employees.—This act authorizes payment of benefits to civil employees 
of the United States disabled as a result of injuries sustained while in the per- 
formance of duty, and to the dependents of employees who die as a result of such 
injuries. Certain of these benefits are payable during the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary, and the principal annual cost is for permanent disability and death 
compensation for which liability was incurred in prior years. Expenditures 
from this fund for temporary disability and medical care are directly influeied 
more particularly by changes in the number of new cases received within the 
current and preceding years. The estimate for the budget year includes 
$31,600,000 for benefit payments for Federal employees, approximately the sany 
as for 1955. 

Reservists.—The benefits of the Federal act have been extci«led also for the 
injury or death of members of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces 
occurring in line of duty when on active duty or when engaged in authorized 
training in time of peace. As of June 30, 1954, there were 3,034 cases on the 
continuing monthly payrolls of the Bureau, and an additional 1,132 cases ji 
various stages of adjudication. Based on the Bureau’s experience to date 45 
percent of reported cases are approved for payment of compensation and the 
gradual additions of such pending cases to the payrolls will very likely increas 
costs for reservists cases to $12,135,000 in the budget year, an increase of 
$1,200,000 from 1955. 

Relief work employees.—The cost for benefits extended to employees on Federa 
relief work projects in operation from 1933 to 1940 is expected to drop slightl 
because of the liquidating nature of this program and for 1956 approximatel) 
$750,000 will be expended for this group of beneficiaries as compared to $775,000 
for 1955, a reduction of $25,000. 

Employees of Government contractors.—The compensation fund is also availahl 
for payment of certain war-risk benefits provided by the act of December 2, 1942, 
as amended, including the payment of accrued wages to employees captured by 
the enemy and death benefits to dependents of employees who died as a result 
of enemy action. This program is also of a liquidating nature and costs for 195 
have been estimated at $170,000 as compared to $182,000 for 1955, a reduction 
of $12,000. 

Defense employees.—Benefits extended under the civilian war benefits progran 
to certain defense workers injured prior to April 30, 1945, or their dependents i: 
case of death. are estimated at $45,000 for 1956 as compared to $48,000 for 1955 
a reduction of $3,000. 


War Claims Act 

In addition to the benefits described in the foregoing section, this appropria- 
tion receives additional funds from the war claims fund established under sectio! 
13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 for payment of claims arising under sections 
4 (ce) and 5 (f) of said act, covering employees of Government contractors and 
civilian American citizens who were captured by the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment. Overall costs are expected to drop $600,000 below the estimate of $2- 
100,000 for the current year as certain nonrecurring costs for retroactive periods 
to new employees covered by recent amendments to the law are liquidated. 


CHANGES FROM 1955 


The 1956 estimate of $44,700,000 for benefits payable under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act is $1,100,000 more than for 1955, and_ results 
from an anticipated increase in cost for reservist cases of $1,200,000 offset b) 
reductions of $100,000 for the following group of cases: Federal employees 
($60,000), work relief employees ($25,000), employees of Government contractors 
($12,000), defense employees ($3,000). 

Benefits under the War Claims Act are payable from sums covered into the 
Treasury pursuant to the provisions of section 39 of the Trading with the Enem) 
Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, and for 1956 approximately $1,500,000 will 
be expended as compared to $2,100,000 for 1955, a reduction of $600,000. 
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Statistics 
Table of overall costs by category of employees covered 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 1955 1956 


Federal Employees’ Compensation Act: 
Federal employees 31, 31. 600 
Reservists ? 9. 55 2' 135 
Works relief employees ' 750) 
Employees of contractors 18° 170 
Defense employees 5 Be 45 


lotal FECA_-. 37, , 3, , 700 


War Claims Act of 1948: ‘ 
Employees of contractors : 195 
Civilian American citizens. - - - - ; F , 305 

lotal War Claims Act 2, 15 , 500 


Grand total 


Mr. McCautry. The compensation fund, which covers all benefits 
for the disabled, under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is a 
so-called open-end appropriation. Funds are provided in such 
amount as may be necessary to pay these benefits. 

Senator Hitt. That is, the authorization? 

Mr. MeCautry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. The House gave you the budget estimate, didn’t it? 

Mr. McCautey. We estimate that approximately $46,200,000 will 
be required for that purpose in 1956. That represents an increase of 
$500,000 over the current year. The increase is entirely in connection 
with the payment of benefits to reservists or dependents of reservists. 

Senator Hitt. Have you anything else? 

Mr. Lawyer, would you like to make a statement? 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


\ir. LAwynr. Our request this year is the same as last year. It is 
sufficient for operations, and, unless this committee has some questions, 
lsee no need to enlarge upon our prepared statement, which I submit. 

Senator Hii. It may be placed in the record at this point. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS 
BoarRD, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON BuDGET ESTIMATES FOR 
FiscAL YEAR 1956 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was established, as you know, 

1946 to provide an avenue of appeal for Federal employees who were not 
satisfied with a decision of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation in cases 
arising under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The Board has 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction to hear and decide questions of law, fact, and 
liscretion. The appeal is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to appear 
before the Board and to be heard in oral argument. Its procedures are informal 
and designed to facilitate the presentation of cases. Decisions of the Board are 
final as to the subject matter appealed. 

Total personnel of the Board, aside from the 3 members, consists of 15 clerical 
aud professional employees. No additional sum is being requested in fiscal year 
1956 over the $112,000 appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

| have referred in past vears to the rapid increase in the annual volume of new 
tases since 1951, which is attributed primarily to wider-spread knowledge of the 
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appellate procedures. As a result, the Board has been faced with the necessity 
of evaluating and improving its administrative procedures and management tech- 
niques in order to expedite the processing of an ever-increasing caseload and yey 
maintain the thoroughness of the review to which the employee is entitled. Dy, 
to this continuous process, the Board, by the end of fiscal year 1954, was closing 
more cases than it was receiving for the first time in its history and its backlog 
declined to 341 cases as of June 30, 1954. Due to the augmented personnel 
authorized for the current vear, continued progress is being made in reducing the 
number of pending cases despite a 20-percent increase in the volume of new cages 
being filed. 

Not only is the number of pending cases being gradually decreased but the period 
of pendency for cases is also being shortened. Thus, a comparison of the operating 
figures for December 1954 with those for last fiscal year reveals that the averay; 
period of pendency for all decided cases in December is 8 months compared with 
12 months last year. Where hearings are held, 12 months elapsed between filing 
and closing, 10 months being required to reach the case on the argument calendar 
This compares with 15.8 and 13.7 months, respectively, for last year. The averay 
time for decision in these cases is about 2 months, as it was last year. Where thy 
case is submitted for decision on the record without oral argument, a procedur 
that is becoming increasingly popular, 5 months elapsed between filing and decisio. 
as against 8 months last year. As the current year passes, it is anticipated that 
the progress will become even more sharply defined. For example, under thy 
Board’s present hearing schedule, by the end of March the time between filing 
and hearing will have been reduced to 5 months. 

It is our desire to reach as early as practical and thereafter to maintain a 
reasonable period of case pendency, which has been set at approximately 4 months 
In order to achieve this objective, the staff must be continued at the present leve! 
which we believe is the absolute minimum required to handle the Board’s caseload, 


Senator Hitt. Have you any questions, Senator Potter? 
Senator Porrer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hitt. We want to thank you gentlemen very much 


BurREAU OF LABOR’ STATISTICS 


STATEMENT OF ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, ACTING COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS; AND JAMES E. DODSON, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LA- 
BOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Bureau 
including advances or reimbursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and 
their employees for services rendered, and not to exceed $15,000 for services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), [$5,350,009] 
$6,845,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1955 base Estimate, 1956 House allowance, 1956 


Description 
Positions Amount Positions; Amount Positions; Amount 


lection, analysis and publica- 
tion of labor and economic sta- 
ties: 

(a) Manpower and employ- 

ment $1, 584, 383 319 | $2, 595, 383 $2, O84, 383 

Prices and cost of living 1, 204, 750 230 1, 204, 750 ‘ 1, 204, 750 
Wages and_ industrial 

relations ie 940, 906 190 1. 060, 906 940, 906 
Housing and public con- 

struction 5 322, 056 84 487, 056 * 322, 056 
Measurement of  pro- 

ductivity ; 164, 842 28 164, 842 ‘ 164, 842 

f) Industrial injuries : 139, 82 64 338, $28 ’ 139, 828 

g) Foreign labor conditions ; E 12 73, 341 d 73, 341 

tral administrative services Y 5OL1, OF 95 50, 034 Y! 501, 034 
ecutive direction and pro- 

ram coordination E 64 418. 860 418, 860 


lotal obligations », 350, 6, 845. 000 5, 850, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Adjusted Estimate, House allow- 


Object classification 1955 base 1956 ance. 1956 


number of permanent positions 1, O86 972 
ime equivalent of all other positions 36 29 
number of all employees ) 1, 093 979 


er of employees at end of year 1, 189 1, O82 


rsonal services $4, 308, 729 $5, 069, 065 $4. 638, 664 
ivel 193, 997 293, 264 221, 508 
ransportation of things 6, 000 6, 144 6, 000 
ommunication services 208, 400 227, 816 212, 258 
Rents and utility services 80, 664 101, 35 83, 664 
‘rinting and reproduction 116, 200 128, 118, 600 
ther contractual services 334, 185 623, 57! 448, 257 
Services performed by other agencies 14, 425 280), 62! 24, 425 

s Supplies and materials 68, 000 84, 187 73, 484 
Equipment 12, 600 12, 12, 600 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities ' 900 ( 900 
ixes and assessments 5, 900 16, 8$ 9, 640 


lotal obligations ‘ 5, 350, 000 845. 5, 850, 000 
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Summary of new positions 


Description Grade | Number (gro 


1, COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND PUBLICATION OF LAROR AND ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS | 


(a) Manpower and employment 
Departmental 
Senior manpower and employment specialist 
Do 
Do 
Statistician 7 , 
Manpower and employment specialist 
Statistician 
Manpower and employment specialist 
Senior manpower and employment assistant 
Statistician 
Clerk 
Manpower and employment assistant 
Statistician 
Clerk or stenographer 
Do 


pt pt pet pd ett 
eNO 


= 


i 
Oe ocros-iss 


Total permanent, departmental 


Field 
Field representative 
Do 


Total permanent, field 


Portion of machine tabulation allocated to activity 1 (a): 
Machine operator 


Total permanent 


Total permanent, activity 1 (a) 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total, activity 1 (a) 


(c) Wages and tndustrfal relations: 
Departmental 
Wage and industrial relations specialist 
Do 
Clerk 
Wage and industrial relations assistant 
Clerk or stenographer 


Do.. 


Total permanent, departmental 


Field 
Field representative 
Do 
Clerk or stenographer 


Total permanent, field 


Portion of machine tabulation allocated to activity 1 (c): 
Machine operator 


Total permanent 


Total permanent, activity 1 (c 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent ; 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Total, activity 1 (c)__. 
(3) Housing and public construction: 
Departmental 
Statistician 
Construction specialist 
Statistician 
Do 
Clerk 
Statistician 
Clerk or stenographer 


RRRN 
oo 


morass 


RR 


RAR ARR ARA 


9) 
_~ 


Total permanent, departmental__. 
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Summary of new positions—Continued 


Description Grade Number (gross cost 


COLLECTION, ANALYSIS, AND PUBLICATION OF LABOR AND ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS—continued 


Housing and public construction—Continued 
Field: Field representative ed = iad stat : 10, 120 


Total permanent, field sche nent sca ; 10, 120 


rtion of machine tabulation allocated to activity 1 (d): 
Machine operator ‘ - d 8, 850 


Total permanent 


Total permanent, activity 1 (d) 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent ; ‘ hits 30. 4 112, 235 
Intermittent employment . ‘ 26, 412 
Recular pay in excess of 52-week base. ; . 431 

Total, activity 1 (d) Siac aul i 139, 078 
Industrial injuries: 

Departmental: / 

Senior industrial hazards specialist ; us ‘ : 21, 120 
Industrial hazards specialist e ota 7 f 29, 700 
Do 5, 060 
Statistician -. 5, 060 
Senior industrial hazards assistant -- { 21, 025 
Clerk or stenographer pubes iS~ ¢ 28, 575 
Do : 7 23, 600 
Total permanent, departmental. ----- : Swivel sanc’ 3 134, 140 

tion of machine tabulation allocated to activity 1 
Machine operator sp - 5 | 14, 750 
otal permanent ; 5 14, 750 


lotal permanent, activity 1 (f) 37 148, 890 
Deduct lapses aa 1.1 3, 895 
Net permanent_ - 35.9 144, 995 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 557 


Total, activity 1 (f)- ee ; a 145, 552 


All activities: 
‘otal permanent ‘ 8 769, 575 
Deduct lapses ‘ : 7 : 9. : 36, 369 


Net permanent_ - a 733, 206 
Intermittent employment 26, 412 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- ™ ani . —_s Si 2, 818 


Total cost of new positions ; ; 762, 436 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will insert in the hearings at this point the pre- 
pared statement of Mrs. Wickens, the Acting Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and give her such time as she may require 
to explain the program and the effect of the House reduction, if 
sustained. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, ACTING COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS 


The current program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not differ appre- 
ciably from that conducted during fiscal year 1954. We have continued in 1955 
our statistical surveys of prices, employment, wages, construction, productivity 
and the like with only minor modification. The estimate for 1956 is $6,845,000, 
an increase of $1,495,000 over the appropriation for the fiscal year 1955. 
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During the past few years we have concentrated on technical improvements 
We have successfully coneluded the development of new and more meaningfy 
indexes of primary prices and consumer prices. The statistics on housing starts 
have been modernized. All of our continuing statistics have been converted to a 
postwar basis for comparative measurement of trends. Currently, we are engaged 
in improving the quality of our data on productivity. Not only have we enhanced 
quality; we have speeded up the release to the public of data on wages, employ- 
ment, earnings, hours, and prices. In reviewing our current programs we ha 
become increasingly aware of deficiencies in program—of gaps in our knowledg 
of economic developments. We have not, however, had sufficient resou 
to introduce improvements in our widely used and much-quoted statistics 
at the same time to satisfy important inquiries relating to elements of streng 
and weakness in the economy. 

We were unable, for example, to analyze as fully as we would have liked ¢| 
employment and unemployment problems presented by the business downturn 
late 1953 and early 1954 and its impact on the working population. Neither d 
we have adequate knowledge of the changes occurring in the workweek—a facto; 
recognized by the Council of Economic Advisers as an early symptom of econon 
change. We did not have available an adequate body of wage information fo 
use by the Department of Labor in proposals relating to minimum wages. \ 
could not respond to or take full advantage of requests by State agencies {i 
assistance in the development of State programs relating to work-injury statistics 
We were unable to advise with assurance on the demand for labor which a record 
vear of construction expenditures would bring. I could cite other examples, all 
which I think you would agree are of public concern and fall within the area 
responsibility of the Department of Labor. 

We are, therefore, proposing for your consideration for fiscal vear 1956 increases 
designed almost exclusively to maximize the usefulness of the present programs 
either by building on present systems or by instituting programs to fill the mos 
glaring program deficiencies. You will note the frequeney with which our pro- 
posals for 1956 are concerned with data relating to local factors—employment and 
unemployment trends in labor market areas, workmen’s compensation studies ar 
injury statistics of significance to the States, labor turnover for local labor mar- 
kets, extension of wage studies to more localities and the like. This has be 
done primarily for two reasons. In the first place, national figures are usefu 
guides and are, of course, essential for Federal action in national affairs, but th 
do not provide the basis for local or State action on labor matters. In additior 
national trends may obscure local developments which must be understood for : 
sound appraisal of the strength or weakness of the economy as a whole. 

In judging which of our many statistical products were in most urgent need of 
improvement, we were fortunate in having available the opinions of expert 
both within and outside government, as expressed in the recent Hearings befor 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Committee on the Econom 
feport. Witnesses at these hearings confirmed in many instances our own a 
praisal of program deficiencies. Tor example, there was abundant evidenc 
demand for more meaningful construction statistics, including improved estimates 
of material and labor requirements for new construction, analysis of the char- 
acteristics of builders’ operations and characteristics of newly-constructed housing 
More dependable and detailed data on the characteristics of the unemployed, 0 
overtime hours, on labor turnover were requested, and improvements in funda- 
mental analysis of employment and unemployment data were recommended 
Labor organizations stressed the need for more emphasis on occupational wag 
studies by industry. 

We have likewise been aware of specialized demands of the Council of Economi 
Advisers. Some of our current proposals reflect emphasis of and guidance by the 
Council. Finally, we have sought and received the advice of the two important 
advisory committees to the Bureau representing labor and industry. 

In the presentation of the following material, | have limited myself to a dis- 
cussion of those items for which an increase is requested for fiscal vear 1956 
All the increases recommended for your adoption relate to continuing services 


MANPOWER A ND"EM PLOYMENT STATISTICS 


This year we are proposing that major attention be given to weaknesses in our 
basic statistics on employment, hours, earnings, labor turnover, and ocecupationa 
outlook services. We are also proposing a program of collection of labor fore¢ 
and unemployment data for a limited number of local labor markets to supplement 


overall census figures and to implement a broader program of investigation and 
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action to be initiated by the Department of Labor. In recommending these 
specific advances in our statistical knowledge, we have two purposes in mind: 
1) To fill important gaps in our knowledge of employment and unemployment in 
the United States; and (2) to utilize these and other facts to help bring about the 
maximum utilization of the American labor force with the minimum amount of 
inemployment. 
frends in population growth, productivity advances, and changes in the indus- 
trial and geographic distribution of employment have important far-reaching 
implications for the economy and statistical programs must take these into ac- 
count. For example, between 1940 and 1950 the number of persons between the 
aves of 10 and 19 decreased about 9 percent. In the decade from 1950 to 1960, 
however, We anticipate for the same group a growth of 40 percent compared to an 
nerease of about 17 percent in the population generally. 
\gain, there is a slow but persistent geographical shift in employment from the 
New England and West North Central regions to the South and West. For 
example, declines in employment during the past 2 years in Worcester of over 7 
percent, in Providence of 5 percent, Wheeling-Steubenville of 5 percent and South 
Bend of 12 percent are to be contrasted with gains in Miami of 16 percent, Albu- 
querque of about 7 percent, Tulsa of 5 percent and Los Angeles about 3 percent. 
fhere is also recent evidence of greater relative growth in employment in non- 
manufacturing industries. ‘To assess the meaning of these and other trends and 
to provide the basis of appropriate local or Federal action, our statistical knowledge 
must be expanded—particularly for local areas. 
rhe employment statistics program of the Bureau of Labor Statisties provides 
‘urrent monthly information on hours, earnings, and employment in American 
ndustries. It is operated as a Federal-State program in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Employment Security and 49 State agencies (ineluding District of 
Columbia). Budget reductions during the past several years have eliminated 
ver 50 positions in the States and have forced reduction in the availability of local 
nformation just at the time when it was most needed. We are therefore request- 
ng funds to permit the States to return to the 1952 level of performance in this 
Federal-State program. 
We are just now beginning a systematic statistical program on labor turnover 
by States and areas. For many years this Bureau has produced statistics on 
avoffs, quits, hirings, ete., but the figures have been limited to the Nation as a 
vhole, and to major industry groups only. Meantime, the State employment 
security agencies and local employment offices have been collecting similar data 
for their own uses. The Department’s new plan is to combine these reporting 
systems into a unified Federal-State program along the same lines that have 
proved so successful in current employment statistics. Adequate labor turnover 
pert lata measure not only the ebb and flow of hiring but provide the basis for infer- 
tan ences regarding the tightness of local labor markets, point to problems of un- 
om employment as these arise, and give early evidence of economic stability or 
ustability. 
Some 18 million persons are now employed in trade, service, and finance, and 
f post World War II trends continue, there will be continuing relative gains in 
his important sector. We need to improve the reliability of our statistics in this 
area. We have been directed by the Bureau of the Budget to add to our regular 
program the development of current employment statisties for State and local 
governments—a program formerly operated by the Census Bureau. This transfer 
ll enable the Bureau of Labor Statistics to cover an additional segment of the 
economy on a regular monthly basis. 
rhe Couneil of Economie Advisers has urged that more specific information 
colleeted on changes in hours of work. The Bureau obtains information on 
average hours per week worked in many industries, but these summary data are 
ot sensitive enough to anticipate the ‘“‘turn’’ in underlying economie conditions. 
We are therefore proposing, as a part of our present collection system, to obtain 
nore specifie information on this subject, particularly on the rise and fall of 
ivertime hours paid for by the employer at premium rates. 
Of the $463,000 increase requested for a broader and more meaningful body 
{ statistical data on employment, labor turnover and hours, a total of $284,860 
over 60 percent) is requested for use by the States, since we would add the pro- 
pram to the present efficient State-Federal arrangement. Provision is made for 
n our oY positions. 
tiona The Bureau of the Census now provides information on the labor force and 
force inemployment for the Nation as a whole. There are, however, no comparable 
ment data based upon household surveys for important individual labor markets. 
1) and lhe Bureau of Employment Security, through the State employment security 
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agencies, obtains employment and unemployment estimates for major labor 
market areas, basing such estimates upon employment statistics, unemployment 
compensation claims and such other information as they can get. What js 
needed to insure greater accuracy is a periodic census-type of household survey 
which could serve as a benchmark for current bi-monthly estimates now prepared 
in the Federal-State employment security system of total employment and 
unemployment in each area including self-employed workers, domestic servants 
and others not in the unemployment compensation system. Many Federal] 
programs, including the award of defense contracts, the amortization of capita] 
investment in new plant and the equipment, the application of the “Buy American” 
Act and many others, are based upon these local labor market area data. It js 
essential that more and better data be obtained for the measurement of loca! 
economic conditions. 

It is clear that decisions on whether action should be taken, and what kind of 
action should be taken, depend on the nature and location of unemployment 
We need to know not only how many workers are affected, but who these workers 
are and what industries in the area are most heavily contributing to or are affected 
by a rise in unemployment. 

There is another reason for the development of more detailed figures on unem- 
ployment. At present the attention of the whole Nation is centered on a singk 
nationwide figure of unemployment each month. Even though it may represent 
less than 5 percent of the Nation’s labor force (as it did during the last 3 months of 
1954), it strongly influences Government policy and actions. Yet the actions 
taken will affect specific groups or segments of the unemployed, not the mass 
total as such. So, for intelligent action, we need to know much more than we do 
about the characteristics of the unemployed themselves—how many are out of 
work because of seasonal ups and downs, how many because of declining industries 
or depressed areas, how many are long-service workers who are heads of families, 
how many are marginal workers who ordinarily work part time or only occasional) 
etc. 

It is to answer questions like these that a program of area analysis for some 
15 to 20 labor markets each year is proposed. To minimize the cost of such 
studies and for comparability with national figures, the Department hopes \ 
make arrangements so that. surveys in these areas will be undertaken by the 
Census Bureau for the Department of Labor. Data gathered will provide ma- 
terials for analyzing the situation in the areas studied, and the basis for inferences 
about other areas. In time, this program will provide benchmarks for all loca! 
labor markets. The estimated cost of the work is $368,000 and provision is made 
for 18 full-time positions in the Department. 

In the long run, one way to help to reduce unemployment is by helping people 
to select and train for occupations for which there will be a need—especially the 
1%4 million young people who enter the labor market each year from schools and 
colleges. Vocational counselors throughout the country look to the Department 
of Labor for current information on employment outlook. A volume such as the 
current Occupational Outlook Handbook, 40,000 copies of which are in constant 
use throughout the country for the vocational and career guidance of young people 
and veterans, should be periodically revised to bring the occupational summaries 
up to date. Data for the 1951 edition of the handbook were collected in 1950 
and earlier, and the tremendous changes which have taken place in productio! 
processes and occupations since then have completely altered the outlook in some 
fields and substantially changed it in many others. It is unfortunate that a refer- 
ence used by so many in making vital decisions should be out of date; we have 
had requests for a revised edition from the Veterans’ Administration and from 
schools and colleges all over the country. 

Young people, at an age when career decisions are being made, constitute one 
of our critical resources of potential scientific, professional, and highly skilled man- 
power. They should be given the proper information by which to plan their 
educational programs. In 1954 there were about 4.5 million persons in the |4 
to 15 age group. By 1957 this number will have expanded to about 5.5 million 
and by 1961 the total will exceed 6.5 million. Thereafter, about 600,000 to 
800,000 persons a vear will be added to this age group as a result of recent sharp 
increases in birthrates beginning in 1947. 

With the funds requested for 1956, not only will we bring up to date the infor- 
mation on occupations covered in the 1951 edition; we will study and add to the 
new handbook more than 230 additional important occupations, in many of which 
there are now critical shortages, as, for example, physicists, mathematicians, bi0- 
logical scientists, and the like which have become increasingly important in recent 
years. Our original volume covered mostly the large-scale skilled occupations 
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and the major professions, which are of primary interest to most of the veterans 
and young people. Following the outbreak in Korea, publie concern has increas- 
ingly centered on the need for highly trained scientific manpower. We are pro- 
posing @ complete revision of the 1951 edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. Our proposal for better outlook studies and services involves the collection 
of outlook materials on a continuing basis and publication of a revised handbook 
every 2 years. Under this program materials developed in fiscal vear 1956 would 
be published in a 1957 edition. A total of 32 positions and $180,000 is requested 
for this work. 
CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


It has long and often been noted that many gaps exist in our knowledge of the 
construction industry. A report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
yort published in 1948 stressed the need for more adequate information. At 
that time it was estimated that an adequate program of national and local data 
would cost in the neighborhood of $5 million annually. More recently, wit- 
nesses before the same committee, at hearings held in the summer of 1954, empha- 
sized present deficiencies. The Bureau’s Business Research Advisory Commit- 
tee has for the last year or two strongly urged the expansion of research in this 
field. Since the volume of construction activity is an important indicator of 
strength or weakness in the economy, the Council of Economie Advisers has been 
especially interested in developments in the industry. 

We are proposing for fiscal vear 1956 to provide more adequate analyses of 
labor requirements for new construction, to investigate and report on the char- 
acteristics of new housing and to initiate annual surveys of the homebuilding 
industry. 

We are now analyzing current and future labor requirements for specified con- 
struction projects or programs by applying factors derived from analyses of pay- 
rolls of typical projects. For most types of privately financed construction, these 
factors were derived in the early 1930’s and are therefore over 20 years old. 
Subsequent changes in materials, methods, and cost relationships have virtually 
invalidated the results of these studies with reference to present-day practices. 
For publice-works programs of various kinds, we hope to provide definitive answers 
to questions such as “How much and what kind of manpower will be required 
for a given construction program or project?”’ and “How much employment will 
he generated and how quickly by speeding up a public-works program, as an offset 
to any inpending economic decline?’”? We need to be able to appraise the local 
impact of individual large-scale projects on housing demands for perhaps thousands 
of temporary workers. Substantial savings can be effected if accurate estimates 
are available on worker requirements at each stage of construction—in providing 
housing and community facilities, in better scheduling of labor-recruitment pro- 
grams and in minimizing unemployment between jobs. For example, if action 
is taken by the Congress to assist in meeting the critical shortage of schools, a 
vast amount of new building will result. Estimates of the labor requirements for 
this type of construction will be needed to measure its economic impact, both 
nationally and locally. 

Estimates of the employment which would be generated by long-range public- 
works program are essential to the current planning by the Council of Economie 
Advisers of steps which can be taken to assure continuing, steady growth of the 
economy. The Council of Economie Advisers has requested such estimates and 
has urged the Bureau to bring them up-to-date as rapidly as possible 

We expect that in 1955 the value of new housing will exceed $12 billion. While 
we are confident that we know how much housing is being constructed, we do not 
know how well it meets the needs of American families. Public knowledge of the 
kinds of houses that are being built or the cost of individual units is deficient. 
[here is a trend toward larger families. Is the new housing production adjusting 
to this change in requirements? Are conveniences being sacrificed to provide 
larger but less expensive housing for larger families? How do changes in housing 
design affect the-market for labor, materials, and appliances? What problems do 
public health services, the Community Facilities Service of HHFA, tax and assess- 
ing agencies face in the growing building in suburban areas? These are some of 
the questions for which answers must be sought. 

he interest of the Federal Government is directly involved in the question of 
whether newly constructed housing is meeting the needs of the population. 
Through FHA and VA programs, it has insured or guaranteed loans exceeding a 
total of $30 billion. In addition, it has underwritten bond issues for the con- 
struction of close to a half-million public-housing units, and has made loans or 
grants for many other special housing programs. Information on the state of 
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the industry is therefore of great practical importance to the Federal Governmen; othe 
Mistakes in anticipating changes in home buyers’ needs and demands may lead age! 
to overconstruction of the wrong types of housing, an increased rate of foreclosures Inte 
declines in resale value, and eventual demand on the Government to take Over are | 
insured mortgages. With current information on sizes and prices of new housing. 
the FHA and VA could, if necessary, modify appraisal and loan policies to ep. 
courage a better size distribution of new housing. In 1949-50 the Bureau eo). 
lected information of the kind we are now proposing. There was then evideng 
that the industry had overbuilt the very small home. Information for subseque: 
vears is insufficient to determine whether the 1949-50 situation has been 
rected. 

As a companion proposal to a study of the characteristics of new housing, w 
are requesting funds to obtain information on the composition and operating 
methods of the residential-building industry. It is generally believed that th, 
industry has been changing character rapidly since World War II, but litt) 
factual information is at hand for verification. To eliminate this gap in our know!- 
edge we need information on items such as the number of building firms, thei 
relative size in terms of the number of units built annually, other business actiyi- 
ties of the builders, methods of operation and financing and other data bearing o) 
builders’ abilities to produce good housing at reasonable cost and at fair profi 
The Federal Government itself should have these facts as a guide in formulati 
of credit policies, housing programs, and various business aids. Private financia 
institutions and building materials producers require the information for effectiy 
service to the industry and thereby to the economy as a whole. The increas 
requested for this program totals $165,000 and provides for 31 positions. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


In 1893 the Bureau of Labor Statistics published a study of workmen’s comp: 
sation in Germany and other European countries which, together with subsequent 
similar studies up to the beginning of World War I, popularized the need for similar 
legislation in the United States. Except for a very popular manual covering 
statistical procedures for workmen’s compensation agencies published in 1940 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and a series of reports on proceedings of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, there has 
been no comprehensive analysis nor adequate statistical treatment of devel: 
ments in this field. 

Workmen’s compensation has been a highly controversial subject since the brs 
effective legislation in the United States was passed in 1908. A flood of amend- 
ments are introduced in State legislative session and because of the paucity) 
statistical data, actions on these proposals are frequently based largely on emo- 
tional appeal. While some State compensation agencies majntain workload sta- 
tistics, less than a fourth have complete summaries of compensation payments 
State-to-State comparisons are Meaningless and national summaries of the opera- 
tion of these important laws cannot even vet be attempted. In the absence of 
acceptable data on compensation payment, on administrative matters, and 01 
operations generally, there can be no rational conclusion on the effectiveness o! 
these statutes for the welfare of the worker. 

After a 15-year lapse in attention to workmen’s compensation problems, thi 
Bureau of Labor Statistics proposes to reinstitute a limited program of studies 
in this field as part of a departmental program featuring assistance to Stat 
agencies by the Bureau of Labor Standards. Basically, we plan to summariz 
and analyze significant data prepared by the various compe ‘nation administra- 
tions and other agencies concerned with administration of workmen’s compens% 
tion, in cooperation with those agencies. Such a program will require intensiv¢ 
investigation of recorded data and recoding procedures to determine the signif- 
cance and limitations of such material. It will be essential to develop minimum 
standards and definitions for basic types of compensation statistics and to assist 
in their adoption by the States, so that an adequate supply of comparable data 
will eventually become available. Undoubtedly, we will have to provide tec! 
nical assistance in many States. There are now unfulfilled demands for this 
kind of aid. 

We will also conduct a limited number of special studies of workmen’s cot- 
pensation problems. For example, there is considerable current interest in th 
question of the extent to which permanently disabled persons are forced to re 
on public assistance to supplement payments made to them under workmen’ form 
compensation. In the main, the subjects will be selected for investigation 01 mene 
the basis of recommendations and requests from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
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other Federal agencies, the administrators of State workmen’s compensation 
avencies, and from organizations of workmen’s compensation e xperts suc *h as the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. We 
are requesting eight positions and $54,000 for this program. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


Along with reinstitution of a program of studies on workmen’s compensation, 
we are proposing an expansion in work-injury statistics. This was recommendec 
py the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety in its 1949 report, and sub- 
eguent sessions have reaffirmed conclusions of the original report. Here again 
ve propose to expand a joint Federal-State program. State and local agencies 
such as State safety commissions and inspection services, and industry and plant 
safety programs are the means through which the heavy toll of work injuries 
estimated as high as $8 billion annually—ean be continuously reduced. 

One of the most glaring weaknesses in our present injury statistics program is 
our inability to provide technical assistance and other aid to all those States 
vhich want to enter into a cooperative arrangement with us, whereby standard- 
zed statistical plant reports on work injuries can be produced for use both in 
State safety programs and in national summaries. Currently, New York, 
Pennsvlvania, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and lowa are operating a joint 
statistical program with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Other States have 
requested a similar arrangement, a technical review of present programs, or 
assistance on how to establish an adequate statistical program. We consider it 
xtremely important to honor these requests. A joint State-Federal program is 
more efficient; it is also more effective. Collection of injury data by the States 
iuther than by the Bureau of Labor Statistics insures availability of individual 
njurvy reeords to State inspectors for immediate use in accident prevention. 

irae of a Federal-State program by all States is not likely in the fore- 

able future. If our request for additional funds for this program is granted, 
apart of the increase would be used for expanding the list of reporting firms so 
that we could provide at least some detail to those States which cannot at present 
take part in a cooperative program. We would also utilize added resources to 
nerease the number of industries for which injury data would be prepared. This 
need is particularly acute for nonmanufacturing industries and for public employ- 
ment, 

There is considerable evidence that injury-frequeney rates vary considerably 
according to the size of plant. We need to know more positively the degree to 

hich this is true, and will therefore expand our reports to cover more medium 
and small sized plants. As the safety engineer must direct his always too-limited 

sources to those industries showing the highest injury rates, so likewise should 
e concentrate attention on those plants where injury rates are highest. 

Finally, we need better analysis of the causes of accidents. The Bureau makes 
aseries of intensive one-time investigations of the injury experience and the cause 
f accidents in high-hazard industries. These provide specific details on how 
accidents oecur and include recommendations proposed by safety engineers on 
ow they may be prevented. Additional funds are necessary to finance more 
studies of high-hazard industries if up-to-date materials are to be made available 
and kept that way. If the funds requested are granted, we will increase the 

imber of such studies from the present rate of 3 every 2 vears to 3 studies each 

ear. We would also speed up the completion and publication of the studies and 
enrich the analysis to make it even more useful for safety production companies. 
The estimate includes 29 positions and $145,000 for this work. 


WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There has been increasing public demand for current factual data bearing upon 
all aspects of the wage structure and level of earnings prevailing in American 
industry. Wages and hours, together with conditions of employment, have 
hecome the subject of bargaining between thousands of employers and unions. 
To meet a continuing stream of seater as well as to provide vario s agencies of 
government—Federal, State, and local—with statistical and analytical informa- 
tion, the Bureau has sought to keep pita st of the everchanging developments 
affecting wages and industrial relations. 

First, with respect to our wage survey work may I illustrate, concretely, the 
importance of making sure that our program provides an existing fund of w age in- 
formation for public policy purposes. The President, as you know, has recom- 
ended an inerease from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour in the Federal minimum 
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wage. This recommendation followed intensive study and analysis of the wage 
structure of the American economy by the Department of Labor, and the most 
comprehensive survey ever made of the earnings of factory workers in the United 
States. This study was made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during 1954 but 
to make it, we had to eliminate other wage surveys. 

This experience brought into sharp focus the inadequacies of our present, cur- 
tailed wage survey program. If additional funds as requested for fiscal 1956 are 
authorized, we can provide a somewhat more systematic programing of industry 
studies. Moreover, such a program will permit us to maintain reasonably accurate 
estimates of the level and distribution of earnings of factory workers so that com. 
prehensive studies, such as I described, would need to be undertaken only at 
relatively long intervals, 

An increasingly important use is being made of our wage materials in the deter- 
mination of prevailing rates of pay for Government employees and for workers in 
private industry performing Government contract work. The second session of 
the 83d Congress, you will recall, enacted legislation (Public Law 763) which 
provided for the transfer to a prevailing-rate basis of some 70,000 Federal blue 
collar CPC workers, formerly on pay scales established by the Classification Act 
cf 1949, as amended. This has meant that a number of Federal agencies, for ex- 
ample, the General Services Administration and the Veterans’ Administration, 
are now required to establish scales of pay consistent with those prevailing in pri- 
vate industry in the numerous areas throughout the country where these agencies 
have facilities. These newly required procedures have evoked an additional strong 
interest in the labor market and industry wage data compiled by the Bureau. We 
therefore anticipate an even greater demand for current wage information. This 
belief is based in part upon our experience of the past 5 years, during which the 
Bureau has cooperated closely with the various wage boards functioning in the 
Department of Defense. Through these joint efforts we have largely eliminated 
duplication of survey activities and have coordinated our programs in the 17 large 
labor markets which we currently survey in our communtiy wage program. Our 
cooperative wage survey arrangements include other Federal agencies, such as 
the Bureau of the Mint, the National Advisory Board for Aeronautics, and also 
State and local groups as in San Francisco and Denver. Further support of a 
similar nature was expressed last year by the Civil Service Commission in its 
report to the 83d Congress with reference to the possible establishment of a central 
wage board for the determination of wage and salary scales for almost 1 million 
Federal employees. Widespread local interest has been expressed in our wage 
survey activities. For example, early in January the Bureau participated in a 
most constructive discussion of wage and economic trends in the Southwest at 
which was presented the Bureau’s fourth annual survey of wages and salaries in 
Dallas, Tex. 

The additional funds we are requesting for fiscal year 1956 will permit us to 
survey six additional important labor market areas on a biennial basis—Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Houston, Indianapolis, and Richmond, and will likewise 
enable us to establish a more systematic and comprehensive program of wage 
studies by industry. Such studies, whose importance to constructive collective 
bargaining can scarcely be overemphasized, would deal with low-wage as well as 
pattern-setting industries; with industries experiencing significant technological 
change as well as those which seem to be confronted with chronic economic 
distress. Although the increase in the number of industries studied each year 
will be relatively modest, we are convinced that the cumulative value of these 
studies would be impressive and extremely valuable, in terms of the formulation 
of public policy in the minimum wage and prevailing wage (Government contract) 
areas, and in facilitating collective bargaining. 

This brings me to my final request. We are proposing to develop and present 
basic information on labor-management relations. As you know, the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 specifically directed the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to maintain, for public inspection purposes, a file of all available collec- 
tive bargaining agreements and to utilize this file for analytical and special studies 
which would be of aid in labor-management contract negotiations. We are 
now seeking approval to develop and make available more effectively the wealth 
of data on labor-management practices and procedures reflected in these agree- 
ments. Our proposal, briefly, is to bring together annually in a single fact book 
descriptive information on the structure and changes in collective bargaining 10 
the United States. We would include a calendar for the forthcoming year of the 
contract expirations, the wage reopenings, and the automatic wage adjustment 
provision, including cost-of-living escalation and annual improvement increases, 
current data on, and trends displayed for the various supplementary benefits. 
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jinally, the reports would include texts of significant provisions written into labor- 
management agreements during the year. 

The compilation of the data which we propose to include in this report will be 
extremely useful to industry and labor in resolving their day-to-day problems. 
It will likewise be valuable to agencies of Government—Federal and State media- 
tion and conciliation services, as well as to the several administrative arms of 
Government which are required to establish wages and working conditions com- 
parable to those which prevail in the large private sectors of our economy. The 
increase for this activity is $120,000 and provides for 27 positions, 

Mrs. Wickens. The request of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the fiscal year 1956 is for $6,845,000, an increase of $1,495,000 over 
the funds available in the current fiscal year, and the House approved 
a total of $5,850,000, or an increase of $500,000, approximately one- 
third of the increase requested. 

All of the added funds provided for by the House were for statistics 
in one field of the Bureau’s activities, ““Employment, unemployment, 
and occupational outlook’’; and for this activity a little less than half 
of the amount requested was granted. 

Two important proposed new programs to which Mr. Goodwin 
referred earlier this afternoon were eliminated. One, relating to 
unemployment statistics was reduced in scope—on the characteristics 
of the unemployment. 

Programs proposed in three other fields of activity were denied by 
the House. They included statistics in the field of wages and in- 
dustrial relations; construction and housing; and statistics of industrial 
injuries for promoting safety programs, and funds to make a small 
beginning in technical assistance to the States with reference to their 
own workmen’s compensation statistics. 

The Bureau wishes to urge the consideration of this full program 
upon the committee. It was designed this year after a careful review of 
statistical programs undertaken last summer by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, at which witnesses from many walks of 
life were heard, and on the basis of this review the President developed 
this year a statistical budget, for the first time, including recommenda- 
tions for filling a number of the statistical gaps. This was appendix 1 
io the President’s budget and in it were included the programs which 
lam referring to today. 

In February, the Joint Committee on the Economic Report held 
a hearing on this budget and there was unanimous agreement among 
the representatives of labor and of industry and of the public, in- 
cluding the press, who are on the panel outside of Government, that 

the President’s statistical budget had merit and was not too large. 

This bears upon the comment made by the House, Mr. C hairman— 
and | am happy to say they complimented this Bureau on its work— 
but said they thought that the amount requested was too large. 

We have not had an increase in our budget for a considerable 
number of years. In fact, it has been declining and the proposals 
before you were to round out programs, to answer questions put to 
us often by the Congress which we couldn’t answer, and by the Council 
of Economic Advisers, which we could not answer. 

We have submitted to you, Mr. Chairman, the summary of the 
effect of the House action, and, if I may, I will refer very briefly to 
this, and clarify 1 or 2 points which Mr. Goodwin made earlier. 
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MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


In the area of “Manpower and employment,’ I should first like to 
speak to the employment statistics. This is a long-standing program 
of the Bureau. It goes back to World War I. It is done in coopera- 
tion with State agencies, most of them bureaus of employment 
security in the States, though in some of the States they are depart- 
ments of labor. 

They collect the statistics on employment and hours worked, and 
payrolls, from which we get the figures you know so well, on employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings. They take them at the grassroots, and 
they take one form-— for example, they take a form from a large 
corporation—and take from it what they need for their State's 
purposes. They summarize it for city data. They send either that 
form or a summary to us to take off national figures. 

Thus one form, without any duplication, serves all three purposes 

We have requested funds to maintain this program and to match 
rising State salaries and improve it technically at a number of points, 
and the House granted this request, Mr. Chairman. 

We also asked in the same connection to collect information on 
hours of work that were overtime, at the suggestion of Dr. Burns, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. His studies 
over the years have shown this to be a very sensitive business indicator. 

We have tried this out in one State. It can be done, but the bulk 
of the work has to be done at the State level. 

Therefore, although this request was denied by the House, 
involves only 3 positions, and the bulk of the $55,000 would be { 
use at the State level in handling this additional volume of work. 

We feel that this is important. We have averages of ours now, and 
can only guess at the effect of overtime. 


LABOR TURNOVER 


Next we have requested funds to develop, at the local level, infor- 
mation on labor turnover, hires and fires and quits. 

Some of the State employment security agencies are collecting this 
kind of information for local use now, and we bave a summary set 
of figures at the national level with only a few thousand firms—about 
8,000 reporting to us in not very much detail by industry. 

The Secretary and Under Secretary concluded that, because this 
was such a valuable tool in analyzing employment developments, it 
was important to have it both at the national level in more detail, 
and for State and local use, in connection with the Employment 
Service program. 

So, funds were requested to begin to expand this program on the 
same kind of cooperative relationship with the States as presently 
exists in the employment statistics program. It is this fund which 
was denied. 

Mr. Goodwin referred to a section of the funds which were in his 
budget, and I refer now to one in ours. 

Senator Porrrer. Is this the item that you referred to as wages 
and industrial relations? 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. This is manpower and employment, and 
I am speaking to part of item A with particular reference to the 
second paragraph of that statement. 
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Senator Hitu. Labor turnover? 
\lrs. WICKENS. Yes, sir. 

> Amn “4 - “ 
Senator Porrer. Thank you. 


LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
\Irs. WickENS. The Bureau also requested funds to get informa- 


‘ion on labor force and unemployment, and the characteristics of the 
inemployed, in 20 localities, to try to get some statistical information 


at this level. We do not have it currently, as you know. 


Here the funds requested were $368,000, and $200,000 was granted 
by the House. For this we can analy ze the characteristics of the un- 
omployed from secondary sources, and undertake some local studies 
n the most severely affected areas, but we cert: ainly cannot, with = 


amount of money, undertake anything substantial in the way of : 


statistical program. In other words, we can do something, but we 
cannot do much with this amount. This would be by way of supple- 
ment to the census statistics which, as you know, are global and total. 
We are concerned here, as Mr. Goodwin indicated, with the character- 
stics of the unemployed: Who they are? Where they are? How 
long have they been out of work? So that utilizing both Mr. Goodwin’s 
statistics from the State agencies, the census statistics, and such data 
as we would get, we would try to make a picture. 

We are interested to find out about people, to get behind these big 
statistical aggregates. This is part of our function. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has also become much interested 
n this, 


REVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, under this category we ask for funds to 
evise the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 1 will ask Mr. Stewart 
io show you what I am talking about. Iam sure that Senator Thye 
s familiar with this, and you are too, Senator Potter, and I believe 
you are, Senator Hill. 

This book has not been revised since 1951. This is our best seller. 
lt is our most expensive volume and has sold over 40,000 copies. 

Senator Hitt. For what price does it sell? 

\Irs. Wickens. It sells for $3, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. How much are you asking for in funds? 

\irs. Wickens. We have asked for $180,000 for this purpose, to 
continue this research so that we will be able to revise this every other 
vear. It gets out of date, you know, with reference to wages and 
centers of training and a variety of other points. 

The House granted us only $100,000, and I earnestly urge that you 
reconsider this item. We estimated these costs very carefully. In 
terms of our records, we know how much it costs us to do each one of 
these areas, in the year in which we did this. 

The sum given us by the House would mean that we would have to 
cut out 200 of the occupations here, including some of the new ones. 

This book helps youngsters when they need it and where they need 
it. You can put it in the hands of the teachers in the schools or the 
people in separation centers. We have hundreds of letters from men 
in the armed services, on carriers, and in remote stations, asking for 
information, men who have seen this, asking for up-to-date infor- 
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mation. It is a help to the little people where they need it and when 
they need it, and I urgently urge, gentlemen, that you consider this 
item so that we may do it properly. 

Senator Dworsuak. How much did you have this past year? 

Mrs. Wickens. We had nothing, sir, for this particular purpose, in 
the past year. This was revised last in 1951. 

We have a small staff working in the field all the time, but their 
services were taken into account in estimating the additional funds, 

Senator Porrer. You would like to come out with this next year? 

Mrs. Wickens. We would like to begin our work immediately. 
It will probably be early 1956 before this is printed. 

Senator Dworsuak. Couldn’t you raise the price slightly and make 
it self-supporting? 

Mrs. Wickens. We would be delighted, but this is the province of 
the Government Printing Office. If we could have the revenue from 
this we would be very pleased. As of now, they set the price, and 
the money goes into their funds. It has done very well, and I think 
that this is an evidence of the public interest. 


PROFIT ELEMENT IN SALE OF HANDBOOK 


Senator DworsHak. Do you think profit is actually made on the 
transaction from the publication of the handbook? 

Mrs. Wickens. It is hard to say because I do not know about the 
printer’s cost. I would doubt that if you take the whole cost, a profit 
is made, but this is an activity which we are directed to do by the 
Congress, and which we know from thousands of letters, has been 
very, very useful. 

Senator Hitt. What edition of the handbook is that? How many 
previous editions were there? 

Mrs. Wickens. This is the second edition. The first was issued 
shortly after the end of the war. This is dated 1951. However, the 
material in it goes back to 1949 and 1950. 

Senator DworsHak. How many copies were published? 

Mrs. Wickens. The Government Printing Office sold 40,000 copies. 
The sales are diminishing, because it is out of date and people write 
complaining about that, and it is embarrassing to us. We did not 
ask for funds to revise it this year. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you have a responsibility as an 
agency of the Government, to ascertain what these costs are and so 
forth, relative to various items that are in the book. 

So far as the actual printing and distribution of the book is con- 
cerned, that is not to be considered as a part of the expense. You 
render the service as an agency, but the printing of the book and the 
distribution to those who desire to accumulate the information or the 
facts, is handled by the Government Printing Office, and then the 
printer actually prints the book, distributes the book, and _ that 
expense is borne by whoever the purchaser of the book is, but the 
service is the same as the statistician author. It is largely a part of 
a governmental function, is it not? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is correct, Senator, but next year we will 
include in our budget funds for the final printing; as you know, the 
final typesetting and the cost of the free copies, and so on, can be 
rather costly. 
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\ir. Toye. The information was here but it was not available to 
anvbody, so then we authorized the printing of it and to sell it at cost, 
hut so far as the gathering of the information is concerned, you had 
heen doing that previously but we had not compiled it. 

\Irs. WickrENs. This is a very big job. We anticipate putting in 
400 occupations, and this involves a lot of research and careful re- 
search, but we have been proud of the handbook because it is a help 
to a lot of individuals and it has helped a lot of individuals in the past. 


TOTAL COPIES SOLD 


Senator Hitt. How many volumes have you sold? 

Mrs. Wickens. Since this came out, we have sold 40,000 copies 

Senator Hrtut. Do you mean the 1951 edition? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. My recollection is that we sold about 30,000 
or 25,000 copies of the first edition. I can check those figures for you, 
Senator. We have sold, all told, 250,000 copies of our various occupa- 
tional outlook publications, which include bulletins and small flyers 
on particular subjects, like the outlook for occupations in various fields, 
such as scientific occupations. 

The figure is 40,000 of each edition, I am told. 

Senator Hitu. 40,000 of the original edition and 40,000 of this 
edition? 

Mrs. Wickens. That is right. 


WAGES AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The next activity is ‘‘Wages and industrial relations,” where we 
requested an increase of $100,000 to undertake wage studies on a 
community level in six additional cities for which we previously did 
wage surveys on a community basis, and also to undertake about a 
number of additional studies of wage rates across industry. The 
community wage surveys are used by the Department of Defense, 
the Bureau of the Mint, and other agencies, in fixing blue collar wage 
rates. They cooperated in the 17 centers in which we are now con- 
ducting those studies, but there are other centers in which we are 
not now able to make surveys, which means the other departments 
of Government go about ringing doorbe Ils and asking ‘‘How much 
do you pay mec hanics of a certain kind.” 

The Hoover Commission recommended that this activity be cen- 
tered in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the Korean period, we were covering 40 cities, 30 each year. 
Now we are covering only 17. We have asked for a modest increase 
here to restore a list of six cities previously served in which there are 
Government installations of some size. 


CITIES INVOLVED 


Senator Porrer. What are the cities that would be involved? 

Mrs. Wickens. The additional cities that would be involved are: 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Providence, Houston, and Indian- 
apolis. Those are the ones we had to drop. I think you know there 
are Government installations there, Senator. 

Senator Hu. Those are all federally-impacted areas? 
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Mrs. Wickens. That is right. 

With reference to industry-wage studies, we have been urged for a 
long time by the union groups who are our advisers—we have, as 
vou know, a Labor Research Advisory Committee and a Business 
Research Advisory Committee—to broaden the scope of our surveys 
We can now mike only four a vear. We just concluded one on textiles. 
We have been concentrating on the low-wage industries for minimum- 
wage purposes. We made a special study of the effects of various levels 
of minimum wages upon various groups of people, as I am sure the 
chairman is aware. However, our staff here is exceedingly limited 
and while this will still not give us what we regard as an adequate 
program, it will help a great deal. This was cut out by the House 
As it is now, there are some industries which we can not survey more 
often than once every 6 or 8 years, and this we regard as too far apart 

The next item is housing and public construction. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Senator Porrer. Before vou go on, if I may, Mr. Chaimman, you 
have “Wages and industrial relations.” Where does the industrial- 
relations part of it come in? 

Mrs. Wickens. Thank vou Senator, for reminding me about that, 
I meant to speak to that point. It has to do with a proposal costing 
$20,000 to assemble under one cover, as we have assembled here. 
current information on labor-management agreements in a given 


vear. 
We get out bulletins on these subjects now, like Pension Plans 


Under Collective Agreements, but we would like to assemble informa- 
tion which analyzes the leading phases of all the currently agreed-upon 
contracts of a major character with reference to changes in wage rates, 
to any escalator clause provisions, any pension and fringe. benefit 
plans, to the extent of coverage of those provisions and to print in 
one place a timetable of expiration dates, which we are constantl) 
being asked for. 

This involves two professional people, a clerk and some printing 
money, but it would enable us to wrap it up in a package. 

I am sure the chairman is aware we have a small staff in this field. 
We now have only two fulltime professional people working on this, 
and the Chief and the Assistant Chief of the Division, plus some 
clerical help, and I may say, if the chairman will forgive me, that 
they have been working for his committee (the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare) most of this vear. 

Senator Hitu. They have, indeed. They have been very busy and 
they have been doing a very fine job. 

Mrs, Wickens. I should mention in passing that we have received 
many fine letters of commendation from members of that committee. 

We would like to put this information under widespread coverage. 
We are the repositary for the Taft-Hartly Agreements Act file, and 
we have a very large file of that information. Most of it is not 
confidential information and we would like to get it out where wen 
people can see it. It is of great value to the people who cannot gt 
into Washington to dig into these records. 

Thank you for reminding me, Senator. I had almost forgotten 
that. 
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HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


With respect to housing and public construction, this is a field in 
which I suppose the Federal Government has more money invested 
or guaranteed, except its Defense Establishment, and about which 
as a statistician, we know less about than any other major industry 
in the United States. 

Senator THyr. Are you going to the local lumberyards and getting 
vour information? 

' Mrs. Wickens. We certainly are, Senator. 

Senator Toye. That was one phase of our discussion a year ago 
where, if vou failed to go to the local lumberyard, you would miss 
the opportunity of getting some first-hand information which would 
be what you might call the most factual because they know exactly 
what is going on in every community. 

Mrs. Wickens. We just had our price people out talking with the 
lumberyards as we revised the wholesale price index this year. 

There is before the Congress a consolidated program between the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce, the bulk 
of which, I may say, is in the Department of Commerce, looking to the 
improvement of construction statistics as a whole. You very kindly 
gave us funds to improve our housing statistics, and we have done 
so, but the nonhousing area of construction is not well described at 
the present time. We are asking here three things: 

One concerns primarily the De ‘partment of Labor and has a labor 
angle. It is to do some research in contractors’ records and in Gov- 
ernment records, to get a basis for estimating how much employment, 
and of what kind, would be generated by public works contracts of 
various types. So much per million dollars. 

We were asked this year by the Council of Economic Advisors to 
vive them an estimate of how much employment would be involved 
ina broad program of public works. We had to admit that the basis 
for doing this outside 3 or 4 areas, including public roads, dated back 
to the 1930’s. We made some estimates. They were so doubtful 
that we gave them to the Council with the greatest degree of caution. 
This is one facet of long-range planning which the De ‘partment of 
Labor has always been looked to in connection with this kind of 
analysis. We had requested, therefore, that funds be provided for 
this purpose. 

I think there is $70,000 which is attached to that particular segment 
of our request. 


SURVEY OF HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 


Then we asked for two small sums for a major survey of housing 
characteristics, just the bare bones, how many rooms, floor area, and 
value, on a sample basis, following up on the permits which we know 
about. On the advice of our Business Research Advisory Committee, 
we will not undertake to get anything which is of concern to a limited 
area of business. If they want it, they can pay us for it, and some- 
times they have done so, in the past. This is just to get descriptions 
of housing characteristics which one certainly needs to know in light 
of the VA and the FHA programs mushrooming as they are doing 
today. 
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You will recall, Senator Thye, that we undertook a broad program 
on housing characteristics some years ago before this particular par; 
of our work was cut by some 60 percent. We would like to reinstitute 
just the skeleton of this program. The amount there was $25,000 


ANALYSIS OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Also at the strong urging of the building industry and Governmen 
agencies concerned with home building, we have requested $70,(0() 
for analysis of the organization and operational methods of the 
residential building industry. 

We did such a study once before for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Senator Hit. How old is that study? 

Mrs. Wickens. About 3 years old now, sir It had to do wit! 
the type of builder, how large their operations were, how their con- 
struction is being financed, a variety of facts of that kind. 

On this whole subject, we have the enthusiastic support of the 
chambers of commerce, which have presented resolutions in support 
of this program. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, may I go back to the housing 
characteristics? 

With the data you receive, will your statistics reflect how the 
dwellings are used? 

Mrs. Wickens. Do you mean rental versus purchaser? 

Senator Porrmr. We know we have a problem with older people 
Most of them are overly housed and also inadequately housed. | 
was wondering if your data would reflect that type or characteristics 

Mrs. Wickens. This particular one would not, Senator Potter 
It relates just to the characteristics of newly built houses, but the 
kind of information you are discussing, is available from our 1950 
survey of family expenditures which is now being tabulated, and we 
have some byproduct information from our surveys of rents on rental 
housing. However, this is not designed for that purpose. This is a 
simple question—how big is a house, what is it made of, and how 
much does it cost? 

WORK-INJURY STATISTICS 


Finally, I come to work-injury statistics, where we had requested 
$145,000 to expand Federal-State system of injury statistics, which 
is now active in 6 States and which another 6 have asked to come in on 

We get out the only national statistics of the frequency and severit) 
of industrial accidents, in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council. There is no duplication there. We work with them, in- 
cluding working with them on our publications. 

The President’s Safety Conference has repeatedly urged that this 
work be extended to give finer industrial breakdowns and be extended 
beyond manufacturing. 

Our rates show now nothing but manufacturing; and also that we be 
permitted to do more studies of why accidents occur—in other words, 
the causes of the accidents in the high-accident-rate industries. 

Safety campaigns in those industries are based apa the studies that 
we do. We are now getting them out at the rate of 2 in 3 years, and 
this is pathetically small. We have only $140,000 for this whole 
activity. This has long been of traditional concern to the Department 
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of Labor and, again, it goes to the business of helping the little man 
who is hurt. 

The industry people who work in this field are enthusiastic about 
trying to get more and better information for their safety campaigns, 
and I urge you gentlemen that you consider this, if you ‘will. It isa 
traditional area “of the Department of Labor, but we wish to work 
with the States, providing technical assistance, so that their statistics 
and ours are gathered together. 


LABOR ACTIVITIES AND AUTOMATION 


Senator Hity. We hear so much about automation. Are you giving 
much study to these different phases of labor activities and automa- 
tion, the effect of it and the way in which it affects production and 
unemployment, how much unemployment it might bring? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. I cannot say we are giving much atten- 
tion to it because it is not on a large scale, but we do have some work 
going on on this subject right now. 

We have a small unit in our Division of Productivity and Tech- 
nological Development, which has been making some visits to plants 
where recent introductions of machinery have been made or where 
they are contemplated, and we have begun with the big white-collar 
installations, the companies where white-collar people will be dis- 
placed, 

We also, you know, have some statistics on output per man-hour, 
which relate directly to this and which we hope to publish shortly 
alter we get certain technical difficulties ironed out. Our employment 
figures, of course, show for each area of industry where this kind of 
development is going on, how many jobs are lost, and the turnover 
figures that are reported will tie in with it. 

We all know and we are greatly concerned, that manufacturing 
employment has not risen in proportion to the rise in production, and 
we are tracing the industries in which this has already occurred. We 
have not before you at this time a special budget for this purpose. 
Perhaps the Bureau of Labor Statistics is a little too cautious. It 
always tries out its technique for doing something before it approaches 
you for funds. I think you are aware that we have done this over the 
years. 

Senator Hity. But you are trying your techniques? 

Mrs. Wickens. More than that, we will have some case studies 
available within the next 6 months. Actually, our men are in the field 
now, and more are going into the field. 


NEW SKILLS RESULTING FROM AUTOMATION 


Senator Porrer. Would your studies show—and I think this would 
be very valuable—the number of new skills that would be required as 
a result of this automation? 

Mrs. Wickens. We have visited one large insurance company 
which is planning the introduction of very highly mechanical and 
mechanized systems. We learned a number of things. One of them 
is that the kind of skills that will be lost, and mostly, they are the 
unskilled groups, the young women who come out of high school, where 
the turnover is high. The area in which the unemployment would be 
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the most severe is among the middle-aged men who have supervised 
these operations and who have not had an opportunity to be trained at 
other skills. 

We learned something else, and that is that this company, with al! 
of the others that we have visited, take a long time to decide whethe 
they are going to put in a new machine, and they are planning ver 
thoughtfully and very carefully how placement will be handled, hoy 
retraining can be handled. 

We can get from these studies illustrative case evidence of the num- 
bers affected, but there is the other kind of thing that is hardest to 
take account of, which is the indirect effect of stepping up employ- 
ment elsewhere for the making and the servicing of the machines; by 
there is no question but that this kind of work ties in with the Seere- 
tary’s concern about skills, about which I am sure he spoke to vou this 
morning, and on which we are also working, and to which our occu- 
pational outlook material will be geared in. 

There is no doubt but that the impingement of these new machines 
is on the semiskilled; common labor has diminished in numbers and 
semiskilled has increased in numbers, and these machines are striking 
at that group. Itis avery real problem. It is a problem of the speed 
with which it comes. 

Senator Hinu. It certainly behooves us to do all we can to prepar 
ourselves to meet the problem. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. We have just had a request from th 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report for some special studies 
in this field which may mean that we will have to step up our activity 
here. I am almost regretful that 1 did propose the study to you, bu 
I have not formally done so. 

Senator Porrer. I regret I was not here when Mr. Patterson was 
here, with the apprentice training program, but it seems to me that 
the apprentice training program should be particularly keyed to 
the new skills that might be required in the more technological 
developments. 

Mrs. Wickens. This is very important in the minds of the Secretary 
and Mr. Patterson and the staff working on it, I can assure you 
because our people are working in the same group. This is a depart- 
mentwide project, and I am sure this is being taken into account. 

Senator Porrer. I might say, Mrs. Wickens, you have certainly 
eloquently reported your case. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. Now, the Women’s Bureau, Dr. Helmes. 
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vised WomeEn’s BurEAuU 


“Ul ocATEMENT OF DR, WINIFRED G. HELMES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
ball WOMEN’S BUREAU; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. ALICE A. 
‘ther MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR LAW AND 
ie CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS; AND MR. JAMES E. DODSON, 

} ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
Women’s BuREAt 
Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Women’s 


Bureau, as authorized by the act of June 5, 1920 (29 U.S. C. 11-16), including 
purchase of reports and material for informational exhibits, $348,000. 


Obligations by activities 


» and 


Description 1954 actual 1955estimate 1956estimate 
King 


peed Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 
vorkers $125, $125, 413 $125, 413 
2. Promotion of standards and policies 27, 120, 486 20, 486 

par dvisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 
ymen workers R 44,511 , oll 
xecutive direction and management services 437 57, 590 57, 590 
L the 
udies 
LVIL\ 


, but 


bligations incurred 342, 837 348, 000 348, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955estimate 1956 estimate 
| Was 


that il number of permanent positions 
d_ to \ver number of all employees 
. mbcr of employees at end ot year 
1a] 
iwe Salaries and grades 
cral schedule grades 
etary Average salary 
, Average grade 
vou 
part- Personal serviecs , ‘ 
Permanent positions 130 $302, 094 922 
nt. Positions other than permanent 491 2, 500 , 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week basi , 110 1, 182 , 182 
ain 


rotal personal services 731 305, 776 305, 604 

ivel 204 12, 300 2, 300 
snsportation of things 561 600 600 

+ { imunieation services 5, 123 6, 400 3, 400 
ting and reproduction . 036 15, 590 5, 590 

7 Other contractual services 924 . 096 
Services performed by other agencies 2. 1, 800 , 800 

‘’ Supplies and materials 2, 5 3,170 3, 170 
Equipment 537 900 900 
xes and assessments 540 540 


Obligations incurred 348, 000 348, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Hetmes. I regret that Mrs. Leopold, the Director of the 
Bureau, is out of town. 

Senator Hint. You are the Assistant Director, are you not? 

Dr. Hetmes. Yes, sir. Mrs. Leopold had been alerted for tomor- 
row, so I would like to file for Mrs. Leopold the statement of the 
Women’s Bureau, for the record. 
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Senator Hiiu. The statement will be included in the record at this 


point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF ALIcE K. LEopoLp, DirEcToR, WOMEN’s BuREAt 


The Women’s Bureau program for 1955 and 1956, as presented in our budge; 
request for $348,000, which is the same amount as is available for 1955, shows q 
concentration of effort in selected major areas of concern to women workers or to 
national manpower planners. The individual projects and programs wil] he 
comprehensive, covering many aspects of such subjects as the older woman 
worker, equal pay, the shortages in teaching and nursing, the social and economic 
problems of working women, and the improvement and extension of State min. 
imum-wage programs. 

OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


Today there are about 20 million women in the labor force in the United States 
Women represent 30 percent of our total work force, and approximately one-third 
of all women of working age are engaged in employment outside the home. \\ji 
this growth in the total number of workingwomen, there have been significay: 
changes in their age and marital status. 

In 1940 the median age of women workers was 32 vears; todav it is 38. At th 
same time there are many mature women, some with experience and some w} 
have never worked, who want to work. They find that many employers ar 
reluctant to hire them and that they need help in fitting themselves for work and 
in locating suitable jobs. 

The Bureau will continue to direct its attention to the problems of the older 
woman worker by cooperating with other agencies and organizations in their 
programs, and by making available studies and reports. 


TEACHERS 


The teacher shortage is a problem of national concern which will become in- 
creasingly important. In recent months the Women’s Bureau has developed a 
plan designed to help alleviate the teacher shortage, in cooperation with thr 
Office of Education and a group of outstanding educators and representatives of 
women’s and civie organizations. 

The development and promotion of this plan is an important part of the 
Women’s Bureau program. The plan is designed for use by individual com- 
mittees. It involves the recruiting and training as teachers of mature qualified 
women, holding bachelor’s degrees, but without previous professional prepara- 
tion or experience in teaching. The proposal is flexible enough for adaptatio 
to many communities. Training courses for candidates would be planned i! 
terms of the specific needs of the community. Teacher-training institutions in 
the vicinity of the community would gear the curricula to the needs of the candi- 
date. Community organizations would be called upon to help recruit the can- 
didates. The entire plan would be designed by and for the individual communit) 
with the candidate training and working near her own home. 


NURSES 


Just as critical as the teacher shortage is the shortage of nurses. The Bureau 
will hold conferences with other governmental agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations interested in this subject. We hope these conferences will reveal 
the best and most economical ways of meeting the shortage of nurses. 


EQUAL PAY 


The inequalities in women’s pay as compared with that of their men coworkers 
has long been a subject of concern to the Women’s Bureau and to many non- 
Government organizations. Current interest in proposed Federal bills and i! 
the enactment of additional State laws highlights the need for authoritative 
factual material which may be sent to those interested in such legislation. The 
Bureau is preparing a number of publications which will help fill this need, and 
in 1956, will continue to supply materials and assistance to promote the principle 
of equal pay for comparable work. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Rapidly developing scientific and technological changes affecting the field of 
employment make it advisable that the Women’s Bureau work closely with those 
governmental and nongovernmental agencies studying these changes. In that 
wav we are able to do a more thorough job in providing information about occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

A report will be prepared on women in the highly specialized scientific occupa- 
tions (tentatively titled “‘Women in Science’). The employment opportunities 
series Will be continued in 1956 by studies of three groups of occupations: 
Scientific occupations where there are critical shortages; those writing, editing, 
and journalism occupations which use writing skills as a special requirement for 
employment; and beauty-service occupations. 

‘he beauty-service occupations, in addition, are generally covered under State 
minimum-wage laws, and, for the first time, the Bureau will combine in one 
publication both the occupational outlook and the minimum wage relationship 
as one occupational group. 

The Bureau also plans to prepare a report on women in the Federal service 
where the need for women in a number of occupations is substantial. 


WORKING WOMEN’S BUDGETS 


A study which will bring together the Bureau’s minimum-wage work and some 
of its statistical research is on budgets for emploved women. The Bureau’s 
atest reference work on this subject (Bulletin 226, dated 1951) needs to be 
supplemented. Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer-expenditure studies would 
provide basic facts for the study which would be of great assistance to those 
minimum-wage States which use cost of living in setting minimum rates for 
syecifie occupations or industries. 


WOMEN’S ECONOMIC STATUS 


{nother group of studies would examine women’s status and opportunities 
in (1) a@ particular industry, (2) in retail trade, and (3) in supervisory and man- 
agerial positions. In the first of these, their role as production workers, union 
members, and management executives will be examined to determine their present 
industrial status and opportunities and current barriers to their advancement and 
means of overcoming these barriers. In the second, the employment patterns, 
training opportunities and lines of advancement in the industry would be studied. 
The third would deal with the advancement of women to supervisory and man- 
agerial jobs with an analysis of the obstacles in their way and methods by which 
they may be overcome. 

MINIMUM WAGE 


An integral part of the Bureau program relates to the strengthening and expan- 
sion of the State minimum-wage laws. Advisory services on administration of 
laws to State minimum-wage departments and assistance to women’s and other 
groups in promoting enactment of laws will be continued. Other work related to 
ninimum-wage laws will include a study of court challenges of wage orders, the 
assembly and analysis of basic data, and the integration of minimum-wage data 
and considerations with other Bureau program projects such as the study of the 
beauty service occupation. 


WOMEN’S CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 


The Bureau is the only source of authentic, factual information on laws relating 
\o the eeconomie, civil, and political status of women. We will continue to keep 
ip to date our reference materials, digests, and summaries of laws and prepare 
special topie reports for the use of women’s groups, unions and others in their 
action programs to improve women’s economic, civil, and political status. In 
1956, we plan to bring together in one readable reference book the most important 
facts usually published periodically in such bulletins as the Legal Status of Women, 
United States Summary, The Status of Women in the United States, and the 
Handbook. 

In the 2-year period immediately ahead every possible effort will be made to 
integrate the work of all parts of the Bureau with one another and with the broad 
programs of the Department of Labor, and to simplify and streamline the publica- 
tions and reports so that they may be read and used by the widest possible 
audience, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. We will be glad to have you do that and then make 
any comments you see fit. 

Dr. Hetmes. I would like to say, first, then, that the House action 
has granted us the $348,000 budget for which we asked, and which js 
the same as it was last year. 

Senator Hinti. That is what you asked of the Bureau of the Budge 
and that is what the Bureau of the Budget estimated for you, and th, 
House let you have it? 

Dr. Hetmes. Yes, sir. 

The program which we have drawn up for next year is a compre- 
hensive one, I think, and it covers topics of interest to women who 
work. 

The subjects included are the older women workers. We have 
program aimed at the teacher shortage, and we are investigating wha) 
we can do about the critical shortage of nurses. We shall continu 
to supply factual material on equal pay to those who want it, and t 
prepare publications in that field. 

We are also continuing our interest in the field of employment 
opportunities and in the field of women’s economic and political status 

We have covered all of those fairly well, I think, in the statement 
which I have filed. 

MINIMUM WAGE STUDY 


Senator Hiiu. If you can step up the number of teachers and also 
the number of nurses, then you would certainly be doing a very muc! 


needed thing. 

| notice also one item you have here is a minimum wage. Have you 
been doing some work on that, too? 

Dr. Hetmes. Yes, sir; we have just completed a study which wi 
hope to publish, and I think Mrs. Morrison can tell you exactly what 
that is. 

Mrs. Morrison. Senator, we have just published, or gotten reads 
for publication, a popular bulletin on the whole background of thi 
State minimum wage situation and the importance of establishing a 
floor to wages, particularly for women workers in industries not covered 
by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

This type of information was requested most recently by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association which is holding its centennial in New 
York, and it has been requested by other women’s groups and by unions 
and various organizations and individuals interested in the problems 
of women workers; it is meeting a lot of healthy needs. 

Senator Porrer. Are women being discriminated against as far as 
wages are concerned? 

Mrs. Morrison. The enactment of 3 additional equal pay laws, 
bringing to a total of 16 the number of State laws on the subject 
would indicate that some legislatures have thought that they we 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? — Is there 
anything you would like to add? 

Dr. Heiss. No, sir; I think the statement will speak for itself. 

Senator Hitu. Please tell Mrs. Leopold that we are sorry that shi 
was unable to be with us, and also tell her that she was very ably 
represented here today. 
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Senator Hitt. We shall now hear from the Wage and Hour 
Division, 
Wace ano Hour Division 


STATEMENT OF STUART ROTHMAN, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR, 
WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN C. 
FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; HARRY WEISS, ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR; RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR; AND JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
WaGE AND Howr DIvIsIon 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for performing the duties im- 
posed by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and the Act to 
provide conditions for the purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by 
the United States, approved June 30, 1936, as amended (41 U. S. C. 35—45), 

cluding reimbursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and their employees 
for inspection services rendered, and not to exceed $3,000 for expenses of attend- 
ince of cooperating officials and consultants at conferences concerned with the 
vork of the Division, [$6,116,500] $6,162,000. 


{mounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ropriation or estimate $6, 250, 000 $6, 116, 500 $6, 162, 000 
ferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 
ibor,”’ pursuant to Public Law 170 —15, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 6, 235, 000 , 116, 500 , 162, 000 
bursements from other accounts 18, 895 


Total available for obligation 6, 253, 895 ), 116, 500 ), 162, 000 
bligated balance, estimated savings —8, 649 


Obligations incurred 6, 245, 246 ), 116, 500 , 162, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 955 estimate 1956 estimate 


motion of compliance and enforcement $5, 489, 027 $5, 367, O80 $5, 364, 580 
ige standards and determinations 248, 254 247, 150 295, 150 
‘egulations and interpretations 110, 930 110, 790 110, 790 
xecutive direction and management 118, 073 119, 180 119, 180 
entral administrative services se 278, 962 272, 300 272, 300 


Obligations incurred $ ‘ i ; 6, 245, 246 }, 116, 500 6, 162, 000 


_s 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ be dain okbe 1, 046 1, 009 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 
Average number of all employees. - $e 1,030 989 
Number of employees at end of year- 1, 004 | 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 274 . 
Average grade. _. ; S-7.8 GS-7.8 


Personal services | 
Permanent positions 455 $5, 281, 900 
Positions other than permanent : , 490 | 10, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 21, 108 | 20, 600 
Payment above basic rates 20, 069 37, 300 


Total personal services 5, , 12% 5, 349, 800 
02 Travel 5, 45% 430, 000 | 
03 Transportation of things 9, 15, 500 
04 Communication services 5, 272 | 75, 000 
05 Rents and utility services : 5, 716 6, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 22, 7! 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services 36, 66 147, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 33, 125 40, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ; | 21, 646 18, 000 
09 Equipment | , 04 6, 000 | 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities at 
15 Taxes and assessments ; c 3, 3, 000 | 


Obligations incurred = }, 245, 246 6, 116, 500 


Summary of new positions— Wage standards and determinations 


Grade Number 


Labor economist it GS-12 ($7,040) 
Do Gs 
Do GS-4 
Do GS-7 
Do 


Gross permanent positions. 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent positions 


Industry committee members 


Puerto Rico hearing: 9 members X $40 per day X 20 days $7, 200 
Virgin Islands hearing: 9 members X $40 per day X 10 days 3, 600 


Total part-time employment 10, 800 


Total personal services 10, S00 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. With your permission, sir, I would like to file for 
the record a prepared statement. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF STUART ROTHMAN FOR THE WAGE AND Hour DIvisIon 


Mr. Chairman and membersof the committee, as you probably know, the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Division resigned on March 31. Until such time 
as an Administrator is appointed and qualified, I have been assigned to carry out 
those responsibilities under the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tracts Act which the Secretary delegates to the Administrator under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6. In this capacity, my principal function is to insure that the 
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work programs of the Division continue to be carried out in the most efficient 
manner possible during the interim period. This is being done through the 
Acting Deputy Administrator and the Assistant Administrators, who are here 
with me today and who continue to carry out program responsibilities previously 
assigned to them. This group meets almost daily to discuss our problems, to 
review and appraise work operations and to determine whether we are meeting 
our objectives and to try to find ways and means of improving performance. 

Because of my work as Solicitor of the Department, I am familiar with the 
activities and work programs of the Division. Since I may not have had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with some of the more specific details of the 
Division’s operations in which you gentlemen may be interested, I will probably 

ve to rely on my staff in response to some of your questions. 

The budget request that has been submitted is based on program operations 
and staffing under the present Fair Labor Standards Act and Public camel 
{ct legislation. It provides for a continuation of the same size enforcement 
staff that we have for the current fiscal vear, which incidentally provides for the 
smallest number of investigators that the Division has had since the earliest days 
f its operation. 

The programs of the Wage and Hour Division have over the vears contributed 
to the maintenance of high levels of employment, successful labor relations, fair 
vage structures, and the elimination of harmful competitive practices, through 
the fair and equitable application and enforcement of the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Publie Contracts Act. Judging from 
such factors as the high degree of compliance in most industries and areas, the 
mount of illegally withheld back wages returned to employees, the improved 
school attendance record in rural communities, the protection given thousands of 

trained or handicapped workers through the subminimum wage certificate 

ogram, and the insurance of fair competition among establishments competing 
publie contracts, considerable progress has been made toward achieving the 
d broad objectives of the acts. Much, however, remains to be done. The 
dings of the investigation program continue to disclose a significant number of 
lations, A considerable lag has developed in the review of prevailing wage 
ates for industries engaged in supplying the procurement needs of the Federal 
Government, and the establishment of minimum wage rates for industries in 
Puerto Rieo and the Virgin Islands. The problems and requirements of the 
specific broad program areas are described below in detail. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


idueational programs have an important part in promoting compliance and 
thereby benefiting workers and employers in general, who want to maintain fair 
ipetitive conditions and avoid inadvertent violations and back-wage liabilities. 
Phe are framed to suit the needs of employe rs in many lines of business as well 
is of employees and the general public. Some are general in nature, others are 
lirected to furthering compliance in specific industries or areas. Such media as 
zily press, the weekly and labor press, trade magazines, radio and television 
facili ies cooperate by publishing the Division’s releases, articles or other informa- 
nal material without cost. We prepare and distribute publications to explain 
the diverse provisions of the laws. Special efforts are exerted to show new busi- 
esses how to comply, by circularizing them with a list of these publications. A 
large portion of the Division’s educational activities are directed to keeping 
employers, employees, and the public informed about current administrative 
actions. When we issue regulations or interpretative bulletins, call public hear- 
igs or take official actions, a press release is issued on the matter and the official 
text is printed and distributed on request. All covered business establishments 
are required to keep posted, where their employees can see it, a notice of the 
major statutory requirements. In addition, all the Division’s offices are staffed 
with personnel who will explain the applicability of the laws either orally or in 
Writing to anyone who inquires, 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM 


Within budgetary limits, the investigation program is administered on a broad 
basis covering all segments of the covered establishments throughout the United 
States and the Territories. Over the past several years the Wage and Hour 
Division has planned its investigation program on the assumption that there are 

| 715,000 covered establishments. A recent study, based on more current census 
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data, reveals that there are approximately 800,000 establishments covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This means that the level of investigation activity 
provided by the present budget, as well as the budget proposed for the new fisea) 
vear, will enable the Division to inspect an average of only 5 out of every 109 
establishments. 

While investigation efforts are directed toward achieving maximum compliance 
with the acts, emphasis must of necessity be given to the finding and correcting 
of individual violations. During 1954, for example, 48 percent of the total Case 
production was of the no-violation variety. However, only 25 percent of the 
total hours spent were devoted to these investigations. Conversely, 75 percen 
of the total investigation time was spent on the 52 percent of the investigations 
which disclosed violations. The results of last year’s investigation program shows 
a continuing need for vigorous enforcement. Of the 39,430 investigations mac 
during 1954 in nonagricultural establishments, 52 percent were found in viola. 
tion of the basic provisions of the acts. In 12% percent of the establishments 
investigated, minimum wage violations were found, and in 45 percent of th, 
establishments there were violations of the overtime provisions. Eight percen 
of the establishments investigated disclosed child-labor violations and 3 percep 
safety and health violations. These investigations also disclosed that 141,368 
employees were underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, of which employers 
have paid or agreed to pay $6,485,545. During the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year a similar violation picture was evident. 

These results reflect the care and attention that are given in the planning 
phases of the investigation program which is directed, as I have previously indi- 
cated, to those industries and areas where violations are more likely to be found 
Many of the violations that are reported are, of course, unintentional, but they 
should be corrected in order to assure that the workers are properly paid and t 
help employers to avoid increasing liabilities in the form of unpaid wages.  Cor- 
rection of these violations also protects the law-abiding employers from the unfair 
competitive advantage that is gained by the few unscrupulous employers throug! 
pavment of improper wage payments to their employees. 

Some of the investigation reports reflect rather serious disregard for the law, 
and I would therefore like to call a few of the more striking examples to your 
a‘tention. 

MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME 


A number of firms in the Southwest were found to have paid homeworkers 0: 
looper clips for rugs wages as low as 15, 20, 30, and 45 cents an hour, on a piece- 
rate basis. One of these firms paid restitution of more than $3,900 to 36 current 
and former workers. A fifth investigation of a firm in the Middle Atlantic States 
revealed wages of as little as 20 and 25 cents an hour paid to some employees 
most of Whom were homeworkers. This firm was taken to court, fined $500, and 
agreed to pay more than $3,000 in back wages to 47 employees. A peanut- 
shelling plant which had paid some of its workers no more than 50 cents an hour 
made restitution of $12,000 to over 100 employees. A telephone secretarial 
service was found to have paid its employees at hourly rates averaging 41 cents 
for a 76-hour week, without overtime compensation. This firm paid restitutior 
of $3,600. 

In the plywood industry in the Northwest, a firm was not paying overtime t 
employees who owned a share of stock. As a result of the Division’s investiga- 
tion, back wages of more than $21,700 were paid to 194 employees. A _ tobaceo- 
stripping business in the Southeast was estimated to owe almost $10,000 in back 
pay because of minimum wage violations. The workers were paid only 40 cents 
an hour. The company claimed their workers were employees of farmers and 
other persons. Taken to court, the firm agreed to comply in the future. I 
New England, a dealer in waste materials was found to have paid as low as $1.9!) 
for a day of 7% hours. Some of the workers had been instructed by the employer 
to record only 5% hours on their time cards. Other employees signed petty-cas! 
slips for their day’s wages. These slips were then marked as if they had bee! 
used for the purchase of waste paper, in order to conceal failure to pay thi 
minimum wage. This firm had been investigated a number of times and had 
also been taken to Federal court. As a result of the last investigation the owner 
was placed on probation for a year and ordered to pay $1,470 in back pay t 
7 workers. 

As a result of an employee complaint, an oil-well driller in a border State was 
found in violation of the overtime pay provisions. The firm promised to compl) 
in the future but did not pay restitution of almost $10,000 until employees planned 
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go sue. One employee, who had entered the Armed Forces, received $1,190, and 
3 others also received more than $1,000 each in back wages owed. A bank ina 
large midwestern city paid $4,000 in back wages to 59 employees. It had been 
paying them a salary, computing overtime on a fluctuating rate. The bank not 
only computed the overtime pay incorrectly but ignored the fact that in some 
veeks @ mployees worked so many hours that their regular rate fell below the law’s 
75-cent minimum, 
SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Investigations for compliance with the safety and health requirements of the 
Public Contracts Act not only lead to the improvement of conditions during the 
life of the contract, but they also result in improvements which safeguard workers 
after production is resumed for private industry. Last year unsatisfactory con- 
litions were found in 1,191 of the 2,563 establishments investigated. In most 
cases employers took remedial action. In those isolated cases where conditions 
were very poor and management refused to correct them, we filed complaints 
seeking to blacklist the firms. For instance, a company that manufactured road- 
vrading and rock-crushing machinery had inadequately guarded machines and 

ditions ereating fire hazards. When blacklisting proceedings were instituted 
after the firm had refused to correct the safecy violatiors, the company proceeded 
‘0 eliminate these hazards. ‘The plant manager of this firm has said the new 
safety equipment will pay for itself many times over because it will lead to in- 
reased productivity. 

Fire hazards were also involved in several other cases. For instance, in a 
iachine shop, trash was littered throughout the working area and fire equipment 
vas inadequate. Electrical connections were exposed and electric wires hung 
loose. In a textile plant a kerosene storage tank was immediately inside the 
loorway resting on a wooden platform soaked with inflammables. The door 
opened inwardly and at times was blocked for the receiving and shipping of 
material. It was the sole exit and was located in a below-ground basement in 
the rear of the building. 

Kive days after hazardous conditions in a soap plant had been formally called 

the attention of the management, the plant burned to the ground. This 
stablishment had fire doors that did not operate, unsafe electric wiring, open 
switch and junction boxes, trash on the floor, oil leakage, inadequate fire ex- 
iinguishing equipment and other dangerous conditions. 

During the year, the safety and health program was expanded to cover small 

al mines, through a cooperative safety and health inspection plan with the 
ederal Bureau of Mines. We help protect miners by correcting conditions 
volving the improper use of explosives in coal blasting, inadequate fire protection 
ud first-aid facilities, inadequate ventilation and inadequate roof support. 
kecommendations are made for the use of personal protective equipment and 

provement in the general condition of surface structures 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


We are still finding children employed in jobs for which the minimum age is 
iS years, under the Secretary’s hazardous occupations orders. In 1954, 3,502 
inors 16 and 17 years of age were found working in violation of these orders. 
There were also many children under 16 employed in dangerous jobs, including 
‘s children under 14 vears of age. The value of our efforts to keep children out 
f dangerous jobs is highlighted when we consider what happened to some youths 
whose employers had violated the 18-year age minimum for hazardous oecupa- 
tions. A 17-year-old boy, a truck helper, was instantly crushed to death while 
elping unload logs at a sawmill. Another 17-year-old boy was fatally injured 
hen caught in a freight elevator in a greeting-card factory. 
Other youths, also employed in violation of hazardous occupations orders, 
ere mained for life while on the job. A 15-year-old lost his right hand while 
grinding meat. As the wound did not heal properly, part of his arm had to be 
imputated. Another boy, 17 years old, lost two fingers while operating a shearing 
achine in a metal products factory. In a woodworking factory, a 16-year-old 
lost parts of 2 fingers while operating a power-driven stapling machine. A 
ake of ice fell on 2 boys, 16 and 17 years of age, who were operating a tiering 
achine in an ice-manufacturing plant. The leg ‘of one youth was so seriously 


t + 


that it had to be amputated, and the other boy had two bones broken in his 
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CHILD LABOR IN NONFARM ESTABLISHMENTS 


Investigations under the child-labor provisions are of primary importavce j 
protecting the safety, health, and well-being of children and their opportunitie 
for schooling. As a result of investigations under the Fair Labor Standards A, 
last year, 6,506 yvoung workers were removed from unsuitable employment }; 
3,265 of the 6,807 nonfarm establishments visited which employ minors under |s 
During the same period, 418 young peonle were found working contrary to | 
child-labor provisions of the Public Contracts Act, which sets an 18-year ag, 
minimum for girls and 16 years for boys. Of the 39,412 nonfarm establishmen;. 
investigated, 3,265, or 8 percent, were employing young people contrary to th, 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. These provisions set , 
16-year age minimum for general employment and 18 years as the minimum fo) 
hazardous occupations. Children of 14 and 15 may be employed outside scho¢ 
hours under regulated hours and conditions. 

The manufacturing industries which showed the highest percentage of investi. 
gated establishments employing children contrary to the law were logging, say 
mills, newspapers, bottled soft drinks, and manufactured ice. Among the nop. 
manufacturing groups, a high percentage of viclating establishments was four 
in fish and seafood establishments, trade in fresh fruits and vegetables, and j) 
fruit and vegetable-packing sheds. The highest percentage of underage childre 
in any manufacturing industry was found working for logging camns and logging 
contractors. The highest percentage in nonmanufacturing industries were work. 
ing in transportation and transportation services. Almost half of the childre 
found working illegally in nonfarm establishments were younger than 16 vears of 
age. Many of the unlawfully employed children were working long hours late gt 
night or during the time they should have been in school. 

Of the 498 children under 14 years of age who were found working in nonfarm 
establishments, 325 were employed in manufacturing jobs or in establishment: 
where manufacturing was done. They were employed in such jobs as hanging 
clamps in a foundry, operating a lathe in a machine shop, making bricks, making 
chicken crates, helping in a bakery, working in canneries, and finishing dresses 
In a steel heat treating plant, 22 children whose ages ranged from 6 to 12 year 
had been working over a span of 3 years. They performed such jobs as breaking 
off wires, sorting steel pieces, and polishing metal. Some of the work was dor 
in a room where hot metal was being handled. This employer was prosecuted 
criminally and fined $1,000. 

Children worked in nonmanufacturing occupations at such jobs as cattle drivers 
at stockyards, ticket and water boys in tobacco warehouses, and worked in fruit 
and vegetable-packing sheds. Some of the children employed in packing shed 
worked as many as 10 hours a day and as late as 2.a.m. A 12-year-old gir! was 
found working in a laundry feeding a steam press. 


CHILD LAROR IN AGRICULTURE 


Investigations for unlawful employment of child labor in agriculture during 
1954 showed that 1,993 farms of the 3,592 visited employed 4,389 children ille- 
gally. One of the important benefits of this program is the encouragement o/ 
high levels of school attendance in rural communities. Reports indicate that 
enrollment in rural schools appears to be increasing as a direct result of the Divi: 
sion’s activities. Many farmers have revealed a very cooperative attitude. fo 
instance, one farmer made arrangements for the schoo] bus to stop at his farm te 
pick up school-age children. Another farmer was instrumental in getting chil 
dren of migrant workers on his farm into the local school. He proudly showe( 
the age and school certificates he had for young workers who picked his tomatoe 
after school and on Saturdays. 

That farmers’ associations, businessmen, and local government authorities 
operate with the Division’s program is very heartening. Reports have bee! 
received showing that the grange, the farm bureau and similar organizations hav 
discussed and given publicity to the provisions which apply to children who wor! 
on farms. Canning firms and sugar companies have had their representative 
talk to growers about the law and some of them have even made arrangements 
for children of migrant workers to attend school. State departments of agrici! 
ture and county agricultural agents also distributed to farmers information abot! 
the child-labor provisions. 

We are particularly troubled about the problem of children of migrant fart 
workers. An educational attainment study showed that 54 percent of the migran| 
children were below the school grade for children of their ages, while 40 percen' 
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of the local children who worked on farms were retarded. Two problems which 
arose last year and need more action involved the entry into the United States of 
children under 16 from Mexico and Canada. Their families come on their own 
initiative to work in the fields and the children work illegally during school hours. 
The educational attainment of many of these children is very low, some have never 
been to school. Before another harvesting season, efforts must be made to take 
constructive action. 
OPERATIONAL CHANGES 


During 1954, striking results were obtained through the introduction of im- 
proved investigation procedures, including a condensed reporting procedure 
where no violations or minor violations were disclosed. Efforts in this direction 
enabled the Division to maintain the previous level of investigations in spite of 
substantial reductions in staff. At the beginning of the current fiscal year, further 
improvements were made through the adoption of condensed reporting procedures 
in violation cases, and the program results of the first 6 months indicate that the 
level of investigations will be maintained and may even be increased slightly. 
[In addition, in two regions dictating equipment has been tested on a broad scale 
in the development and preparation of investigation case file material. While 
itis yet too early to form definite conclusions as to the extent of its usefulness and 
application, indications are that these machines will serve to materially facilitate 
the report preparation work of the investigation staff. 


WAGE ORDER PROGRAM FOR PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The only change in the Division’s appropriation is concerned with this program. 
A very modest increase is requested in order that additional committees may be 
convened during the coming fiscal year to review existing wage rates on a more 
timely basis as well as to establish rates for new industries that are commencing 
business in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands each year. 

The policy of the Fair Labor Standards Act with respect to industries in Puerto 
ico and the Virgin Islands is to reach the objective of the statutory minimum 
wage as rapidly as economically feasible. In this connection, it is necessary to 
convene industry committees from time to time to achieve this goal. The sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor which investigated 
minimum wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shortly after the 1949 
amendments to the act stated in its report: 

“We recommend further that the Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands wage orders 
be reviewed on the average of once every 2 years.”’ 

To accomplish this objective, it would be necessary to convene about four 
industry committees a year. However, the Division’s budget has never been 
sufficient to meet this goal. 

In the 2 fiscal years immediately subsequent to the 1949 amendments, the 
Division’s appropriation permitted the convening of 3 industry committees a 
vear in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. In the fiseal years 1952 and 1953, the 
program was reduced to 2 committees a year and for the past 2 fiscal years, it 
was further reduced to only 1 committee a year. At this level the minimum 
wages for industries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands can be reviewed only 
ole time in 7 or 8 years. 

As a result of this curtailed program, the wage-order program is falling increas- 
ingly behind the statutory directive and there are indications that many industries 
can economically pay considerably higher rates than those provided by law. 
To illustrate this point, the last two committees have recommended increases in 
minimum wages which have averaged about 40 percent. Many other industries 
also have present rates that are below their capacity to pay. For example, 
employees engaged in canning and processing fruits and vegetables in Puerto 
tico are currently paid a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour, a rate that was 
recommended by a committee which met in December 1949, over 5 years ago. A 
number of other industries have not been considered by a committee since before 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In general, owing to the heavy unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, employees in these industries have had no increases 
in wages to compensate for the rise in the cost of living which has occurred since 
the middle of 1950. 

The majority of the minimum rates currently effective in Puerto Rico are over 
dyears old. The most recent committee which met this fall reviewed the rates for 
various electrical, metal, and plastic products. Despite the fact that this group 
of industries has experienced rapid expansion in recent years, a period of 4% 
years had elapsed since they had been considered by a committee. 
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This inability to convene a sufficient number of committees for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands to keep abreast of current economic and competitive 
conditions has had harmful effects not only on the workers in the islands but also 
in some instances on competing manufacturers and their employees on the main- 
land of the United States. The industrial development program in Puerto Rieo 
is currently attracting almost 100 new firms a year as compared to only 8 or 19 
a few years ago. Many of these firms manufacture products which have never 
been specifically considered by a committee. Although mainland industries are 
adversely affected by the competition from some of these industries, we have 
been unable to appoint sufficient committees to investigate such problems and 
recommend rates that are fair both to firms in Puerto Rico and to their com. 
petitors in the States. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is requested that the wage-order program 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands be restored to a three committe a year 
basis. Failure to do so will mean that the United States is not living up to its 
obligations to our citizens in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and is not pro- 
tecting our mainland industries from unfair competition. 


WALSH-HEALEY WAGE DETERMINATION PROGRAM 


{n accelerated program of making wage determinations under the Walsh- 
Healey Act has been planned for 1955 and 1956. By the end of the present 
fiscal year there will have been held at least five public hearings, including hearings 
for the envelope industry, the bituminous-coal industry, the electric-lamp in- 
dustry, the photographie and blueprinting equipment supplies industry, and the 
battery industry. During this year there will be issued at least three final de- 
terminations. The determination for the metal business furniture and storage- 
equipment industry has already been published in the Federal Register. It is 
expected that the proposed determination and the final determination for both the 
paper and pulp industry and the envelope industry will be issued during this year 

The program for fiscal year 1956 contemplates a program whereby proceedings 
will be held in six industries. Each proceeding involves the holding of an informal 
labor-management panel meeting, a formal public hearing, the issuance of a 
posed industry determination and finally the issuance of the Secretary’s preva 
minimum-wage determination. Since the adoption by the Congress of the Ful 
bright amendment to the Publie Contracts Act in June 1952, these proceedings 
must be held in accordance with the Administrative Procedure Act. 


REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 
* 

The work on regulations and exemptions is continuing at the normal level 
below which is it not expected to fall. Examples of the kinds of problems which 
are at present on hand are: The applicability of the various exemptions to em- 
ployers who have changed their techniques in the packing of fruits and vegetables; 
the seasonality of the Florida citrus industry; the exemption of the various branch- 
es of the seed industry; exemption of the dried-pea industry; the status of th 
cream-receiving stations under the act; the status under the retailing exemptions 
of automobile dealers, iceplants, tire dealers, and other industrial groups. 

We have recently published proposed regulations authorizing basic rates of 
pay which may be used in computing overtime pay. This action was take! 
under section 7 (f) (3) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. When these regulations 
are put into effect they will facilitate the computation of overtime pay in situa- 
tions where employers have unusual methods of computing payrolls because of 
circumstances peculiar to their business operations, or because of customs and 
practices built up over the years in these particular industries. Overtime pay 
must, at the present time, be computed on the regular rate which is the employee’ 
average hourly earnings each workweek. Some employers find it easier and more 
in conformity with their operations to use the employee’s average earnings for 4 
semimonthly pay period to compute the employee’s overtime pay. The employee's 
total pay can be more quickly computed and paid. This among other things, 
would be permitted under the proposed regulations. Also, we will be able to 
consider individual systems of computing overtime pay which employers and 
employees find best. suited to their operations. 
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PUERTO RICAN WAGE-ORDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Roraman. Mr. Chairman, the budget request for the Wage and 
Hour Division is in the amount of $6,162,000 and it has been approved 
in the full amount by the House. 

Senator Hitt. The House allowed you the full budget? 

Mr. RorumMan. Yes, sir. The request covers an increase of $45,500 
which is to be used in expanding the Puerto Rican wage-order program 
fom 1 to 3 committees a year, 

I have no further statement to make at this time, but I shall be 
happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Hiii. I am very much interested in what you say about the 
increase in the number of wage committees in Puerto Rico. 

As you know, the Senate Committee on Public Welfare is now 
considering amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act and, of 
course, that is one of the problems that is posed. 

If you will recall, we have the statutory minimum for the United 
States, but we do not have a statutory minimum for Puerto Rico. 
The minimum there is fixed by your interested committees, Is that 
not so? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 
Senator Hitt. Now, the question is: Will we continue to have it 


fixed by industry committees or will there be some kind of a statutory 
minimum fixed? 


Do you think this increase will make it possible to have your in- 
dustry committees more effective than they have been in the past? 

Mr. RoruMan. Yes, indeed. I do not know whether moving from 
| to 3 committees will answer the whole problem of adequate review, 
say, every year, or every 2 years—probably every 2 years—of all of the 
wage determination fixed in Puerto Rico, but this is certainly a step in 
the right direction. 


EXPENDITURES IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Hitt. How much will you spend this year on wage and hour 
in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. RorumMan. There was one hearing in the amount that we spent. 
I would like to ask Mr. Fraser if he could say approximately how much 
that was? 

Mr. Fraser. The figure this year was about $42,000. This pro- 
vides for an expansion of staff, and it provides funds for payment of 
additional staff, per diem, and travel of the committee members. As 
you increase from 1 to 3, you do not triple the cost of the industry 
committee program. 

Mr. Roruman. I would not want to prejudge, and I know you 
members of the committee would not want to prejudge, amending 
the minimum-wage law, including the problem of wage determinations 
in Puerto Rico. However, I think that there will always be a need 
on some basis for examining the Puerto Rican wage determination on 
the basis of industry, by industry, and there will be a continuing need 
for industry committee work. 
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Senator Hintu. We all, I think, have to recognize that the situation 
in Puerto Rico is very different than it is in continental United States. 


RAPID INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Mr. Roruman. Yes, it is undergoing a rapid expansion of industrial- 
ization, and the wage levels are below those on the continental United 
States. 

Senator Hiiu. In most instances, they are quite a bit lower, are 
they not? 

Mr. RoruMman. In most instances they are. 

Senator Hitt. Do you think the increase that the House allowed 
you is sufficient to do the job if the statutory requirements remain 
pretty much what they are today? That may be a hard question to 
answer, but that is what not only the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee is going to have to consider when the bill gets to the United 
States Senate, but the Senate is going to have to consider this problem 
also. 

Mr. Roruman. The answer to that is how frequently you wish to 
examine the wage determinations that have already been made. 

Senator Toye. What need would there be for reexamining the deter- 
minations that had been made? Maybe that would be a greater 
reason for some additional consideration here. 

Mr. RoruMan. We have been discussing this problem with repre- 
sentatives of the Puerto Rican government and with others. If it 
is thought desirable, say, to reexamine each of these determinations 
once every 2 years, then we can estimate the number of committees 
that are necessary to do that job. 

Senator Torr. What have been your findings when you have reex- 
amined them in the past? Did you find that it was well that you did 
reexamine? 

Mr. Roruman. I believe the answer to that is Yes,” and I would 
like to have Mr. Weiss, our economist and Assistant Administrator, 
answer that question? 

Senator Tuyr. What did you find? 

Mr. Wess. We have found that we have able to raise the rates sub- 
stantially on each examination. Criticism has been that we have 
been too slow in getting around to that. 

Senator Tuyr. Criticism from whom? 

Mr. Werss. The criticism was coming mainly from mainland in- 
dustry and mainland industry has complained about the levels in in- 
dustry, but also to some extent from the Puerto Rican people. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, if the complaint came from the 
mainland, they felt there was a discrimination against them in a 
related business located in Puerto Rico, because competitively they 
could enter in here because there were no tariff restrictions, but they 
had a lower scale and the competition was unfair and unjust? 

Mr. Wetss. That was part of it. 

Senator Hitt. Do you think that with the additional funds the 
House allowed you will be able to make these examinations as they 
should be made? 

Mr. Weiss. Are you assuming the present minimum wage of 
cents an hour? 
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senator Hitt. Yes; assuming the present law, so far as Puerto, 
iains as is. 

\ir. Weiss. And the mainland rate remains at 75 cents? 

senator Hitu. No; I do not think anybody can prejudge, but I 
pink there is strong indication that there will be an increase in that 
75 cents. 

Weiss. The reason I raise that question is, if the present min- 
mum wage were kept at 75 cents, I think that program recommended 
vould be adequate, but if the minimum wage were raised on the 

ainland, the program would have to be stepped up. 

\ir. RorumMan. I think it should be stated that this budget request 
; made on the basis of the present law. 

Senator Hintxi. In other words, the budget request on the present 
75-cent statutory minimum here? 

Mir. Weiss. That is right. 

Senator Hiiu. And as that minimum is stepped up, and if you are 


soing to have the adequate reexaminations, you have to step up your 


funds for Puerto Rico? 


\ir. Rotruman. That would be true, and if the minimum wage is 
nereased or the law amended in other respects, I think it would be 


necessary that a complete reevaluation be made of this problem. We 


we only talking about the present law. 

Senator Hriu. The present law? 

\ir. RorHMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. You think there should be a reevaluation if there is 
ichange in the law? 

Mr. Roraman. There would have to be. 

Senator Hitu. But this statement is based on the 75 cents, which 
neans that if the 75-cent minimum is raised, this statement really, 


then, will become obsolete, so to speak? 


Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir; that is correct. Should it be decided to 
eexamine the rates ever v 2 years to see if they are abreast with 
economic developments in the islands, a certain amount of funds 
vould be required. 

Should it be determined to reexamine them on some other basis, it 
vould require a different estimate. All of that is a little premature. 

It would depend on the present law. I think it should be considered 
i connection with amendatory legislation. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any other questions or anything that you 


centlemen would like to add? 


TOTAL WASHINGTON OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsaax. How many people did you employ in the 


Washington office? 


Mr. Fraser. 207. There are approximately 200 on the rolls right 


OW 


Senator Hitit. Did vou get vour answer all right, Senator? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

If not, we certainly want to thank you gentlemen very, very much. 
The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 


morning. 


Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m. Monday, April 25, 1955, the committee 


recessed until 10 a. m. on Tuesday, April 26, 1955.) 








LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1955 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
- Present: Senators Hill, Thye, and Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
BupGcetr Estimates 


Senator Hiti. We start hearings this morning on the budget esti- 
mates from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
have for our consideration estimates totaling $1,949,465,861, of which 
the House has allowed $1,907,403,361, a reduction of $42,062,500 
inder the amounts requested. 

| note that included in this request is a total of $1,759,437,895, or 
().25 percent of the total estimates, budgeted for grants, subsidies, 
and contributions, the principal one of which of course is that for 
vrants for public assistance amounting to $1,400 million. 

| shall place in the record at this point the tabulation to which I 
have just referred. 

The material referred to follows:) 
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Obligations by objects, 1956 estimate 


| Obligations | Obligations 
authorized authorized 
by appro- by OASI 

priation and trust fund 
transfers and fees 


Total number of permanent positions ‘ ” 29,073 | 18, 306 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--- | f 2 | 
Average number of all employees. -- 27,17 8, 121 


OL Personal services $124, 152, 86 $73, 964, 833 

02. Travel 3, 798, 5b » 590, 877 », BBY, 44 “alif 

03 Transportation of things , 202, 9F 204, 774 7 79, Valor 
04 Communications. --- 3! ‘ 694, 209 , 45 Ow, I Color ido 
05 Rents and utilities 2,176, 21! 5, 551, 744 | 7, 797" gs { onnectl 
06 Printing and reproduction- 5 , 231, 88 , 609, 795 2.841 67 Delaware 
07 Other contractual services -__-. | 32, 384, 952 3, 853, 543 , 288 4 Florida. 
08 Supplies and materials | 8, 187, 438 8, 623 | 

09 Equipment | 1, 665 , 602 

10 Lands and structures- 5, 092, 22, 637, 500 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities -- 

15 Taxes 


Total J 237, 0 3, 149, 7 
Adjustments: 
New authorizations, OASI trust fund and food and drug | 
fees __- —94, 292, 500 | 
OASI trust and food and drug prior year balance available 21, 167, 780 
OASI trust and food and drug balances available in sub- 
sequent year +596, 870 
OASI estimated savings. -- +1, 713, 660 
Transfers and reimbursements | —30, 474, 993 
Prior year balances available —41, 375, 736 
Prior year balance available, contract authorization — 4, 391, 605 
Balances available in subsequent year__-- +5t, 459, 643 
Applied to contract authorization +3, 555, 966 
Balance available in subsequent year contract authoriza- ‘lah 
tion +1, 314, 630 +1, 314,63 apt 
Savings under public law (HU) +179, 200 +179, 2 ~Sehy cH 
South Cg 
South Ds 
— —— ~ —— — ——_——_-__———_-- - - — ~ _ _ Tenn sse 
1 Includes $40,000 unvouchered. 
2 Excludes permanent authorizations, (a) colleges of agriculture and mechanics, $2,550,000; (6) vor 
education, $7,138,331. 


Net total obligations (appropriation) 1, 950, 504, 186 





AMERICAN PRINTING HousE FOR THE BLIND 
STATEMENT OF JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT for the 


Diamond 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE incitute 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Education of the blind: For carrying out the Act of August 4, 1919 as amend 
(20 U.S. C. 101), [$205,000] $224,000. 
Amounts available for obligation 
[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 63) 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 


Obligations by activities for th 
American Printing House for the Blind: Iti 
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American Printing House for the Blind 


STATE DISTRIBUTION 


Monday in January— Amount of quota, fiscal years— 


| Number of pupils, Ist | 
| 
| 


1953 | 1954 | 19551 


{labama.-... | 169 199 | 
Arizona . 43 | 5 | 51 
irkansas. 122 | ’ 153 
Cali cain | 372 

Colorado 70 | 3 | 81 
Connecticut ; | 82 

Delaware - | | 12 | 
Florida_.- 115 | 

Georgia 166 

daho 23 

Iino! 345 


india " 17 


138 


72 


woo. oO 


ins 

cent 1c cky. | 119 
isiana | 129 

fa ryland ; 131 

Massachusetts 244 
higan 311 
inesota 154 | 

ssippi 114 | 
ri... 149 

tana... 23 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota- 

no 

kklahoma - - 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina. -- 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 


Texas 
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isin | 
etofC olumbia pub lic schools, classes 
the blind, Washington, D. C 
nond Head School, Honolulu, T, H.. 
nstitute Loaiza Cordero de Ninos Ciegos, | 
Santurce, P. R-... | F ; 2, 066. 56 


ow to Ot OD be = DO oe BO PS 


por 


a 


> 


i = + -— S rs? 
Total... ; .| 6,535 | 7, 7, 300 | 185, 000. 00 215, 000. 00 | 234,000 


Estimated. 


PER CAPITA 


For year ending June 30, 1954 (based on registration of January 1953) -- $28.309 
ror year ending June 30, 1955 (based on registration of January 1954) ‘ 30. 535 
for year ending June 30, 1956 (based on estimated registration January 1955) on 30. 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitit. We will take up first the American Printing House 
for the Blind. 

lt is nice to have you here again, sir. 

Mr. Key. On behalf of Mr. Davis, I would like to summarize 
the opening statement. 

Senator Hitu. The statement will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

QUU 


000 
000 
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STATEMENT OF Finis E. DAvis, SUPERINTENDENT, AMERICAN PRINTING Ho 
FOR THE BLIND 


The purpose of the appropriation under the act to promote the education 
blind is to provide out of Federal funds the free braille textbooks and other edie. 
tional materials and apparatus needed for the education of the Nation’s bling 
children in the schools and classes for the blind throughout the country. J 
appropriation for the 1956 fiscal year will be the 77th uninterrupted provision 
such funds for this purpose. 

The printing house functions as the channel or agent through which the Federg 
Government provides the individual States with the educational materials to; 
their blind school populations. The printing house itself is an edueational instity. 
tion operating on a nonprofit basis. It is governed by a board of trustees (serying 
Without pay) which includes in its membership all of the superintendents of th, 
98 educational institutions for the blind in the United States and its Territories 

The requested total increase for 1956 is based on the projected increase in enroll- 
ment maintaining the present per capita of $30. No additional funds are being 
requested to serve the blind children we are now serving, but an additional amount 
is requested to give the same service to the increased numbers of children we wij] 
be asked to serve next vear under the terms of the present authorization of the aet 
to promote the education of the blind. The increase in enrollment is based 
three factors: 

1. The general increase in the school population throughout the United Stat 
at the primary level. 

2. A decrease in the proportidnate number of high-school graduates becaus: 
the low birthrate during the depression years of the thirties. 

3. An unprecedented additional increase of congenital blindness caused by 
retrolental fibroplasia, a relatively recently ascertained cause of blindness found 
in a substantial number of prematurely born infants, particularly in the last f 
vears. Up to the present time, no preventative or cure for this condition has as 
vet been found, and the number of children affected by this new disease have bee 
entering our schools and classes for the blind in increasing numbers for the past 
3 vears (192 additional 19538, 506 in 1954, an estimated 750 in 1955). Since each 
child remains in school at least 13 vears (from kindergarten through high school 
the problem enlarges with each successive year. 

In administering the appropriation, the actual money is paid over to the print- 
ing house by the Treasury Department. Credit for the full amount of the ap- 
propriation is given to the individual schools and classes for the blind on the first 
day of each fiscal year, being apportioned on a per capita basis in accordance wit 
the registration taken on the first Monday in January of that vear. It is against 
this credit that books and materials are shipped to the schools and classes for the 
blind on order from their superintendents. 

In utilizing the money appropriated, the printing house expends it only i! 
payment of the production costs of books and apparatus for the education of the 
blind. This includes only the material and labor and the publishing of necessary 
catalogs and reports. ‘The money is not used for such items as heat, power, elec- 
tricity, maintenance, and the like, or the purchase of equipment used in manuface- 
turing the materials supplied out of the appropriation. No part of the funds has 
ever nor can be by law, used for the erection or leasing of buildings. Records 
of receipts and disbursements from the appropriation account are submitted to 
the United States General Accounting Office. 

In the light of the above facts, it is respectfully requested that the annual 
appropriation to the American Printing House for the Blind, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, under the act to promote the education of the blind 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), be granted in the amount of 
$224,000, plus the $10,000 permanent grant. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ketzty. The purpose of the appropriation under the act to 
promote the education of the blind is to provide out of Federal funds 
the free braille textbooks and other educational materials and appara- 
tus needed for the education of the Nation’s blind children in the 
schools and classes for the blind throughout the country. 

The printing house functions as the channel or agent through 
which the Federal Government provides the individual States with 
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the edueation materials for their blind school populations. The 
printing house itself is an educational institution operating on a non- 
profit basis. It is governed by a board of trustees serving without 
pay, which includes in its membership all of the superintendents of 
the 98 educational institutions for the blind in the United States and 
its Territories. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


It is respectfully requested that the appropriation to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
be granted in the amount of $224,000, plus the $10,000 permanent 
erant, Which represents an increase of $19,000 over 1955, based on 
an estimated increase in the number of blind children to be enrolled 
in schools in fiscal year 1956, retaining the same per capita allowance, 
which was provided for this year. 

Senator Hitt. The House gave you just what you asked for and 
what the budget recommended and what you had asked of the 
budget, is that right? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. I think every Member of the Senate appreciates the 
fine work that is being done. I want to thank you for your appear- 
ance. I cannot prejudge the case, but if I were a betting man | 
would bet on it. Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. 


Foop aND Drua ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, COMMISSIONER OF FOOD 
AND DRUGS; FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary expenses for carrying out the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 301-392); the Tea 
Importation Act, as amended (21 U. 8S. C. 41-50); the Import Milk Act (21 
U.S. C. 141-149); the Federal Caustic Poison Act (15 U. 8S. C. 401-411); and 
the Filled Milk Act, as amended (21 U. 8S. C. 61-64); including purchase of not 
lo erceed forty-seven passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; reporting and 
llustrating the results of investigations; purchase of chemicals, apparatus, and 
scientific equipment; not to exceed $2,000 for payment in advance for special 
tests and analyses by contract; and payment of fees, travel, and per diem in 
connection with studies of new developments pertinent to food and drug enforce- 
ment operations; [45,100,000] $5,484,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


! 
Increase (+ 
- ' re s i 
Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate} or decrease 


} . 


ot to : ———_———-——.-— —- je 


unds s / otal appropriation or estimate--...._.-.- oad $5, 100, 000 $5, 484, 000 | +$384, 000 
bursements from other accounts 49, 000 49, 000 

para- ‘eceipts from non-Federal sources - ‘ 9, 400 +9, 400 

1 the lotal available for obligation 7 5, 149, 000 5, 542, 400 +393, 400 

rative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
tary, Health, Education, and Welfare’’..—-- —7, 805 +-7, 805 

ough — iets 

with otal obligations. ._. ST aries ; | 5, 141, 195 


+401, 205 
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Obligations by activities 


Increase (+ 
decrease ( 
Description . i ee 2 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





| | | | | 
Posi- | Posi- | Posi- 
: Ar ee bl Brae 
tions Amount tions Amount tions | 


| 


1. General enforcement operations. - 759 | +, 813, 495 845 | $5,214,500 | +86 | 
2. General administration 64 278, 700 | 64 278, 900 |..- 
3. Testing for other agencies 6 | "49, 000 | 6 





Total obligations-.-- weasekhant 829 | 5,141, 195 915 5, 542, 400 +86 


ee ” vee 


ur 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees ae 
Number of employees at end of year... 


A verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ‘ $4, ~ - $4, 444, 100 
Positions other than permanent. - kcncnnkas 27 | 2, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- siege 16 747 17, 700 | 
Payment above basic rates-- _ —- idan 7, 503 | 7, 500 | 


Other payments for personal services. - - ---- ; 2, 030 8, 100 | 


Total personal services. - - - } 4, 470, 469 4, 479, 900 
Travel ; } 183, 947 | 183, 700 | 
URED OE CIID 6 on a ccenspnewcnkvanavddesbekeesuc 32, 361 20, 400 
Communication services eee ee 60,117 | 62, 500 
Rents and utility services___- Siwalekateedcats -| 1,570 1, 700 
Printing and reproduction 30, 524 | 30, 000 
Other contractual services sea cee Saisie | 92, 052 | 95, 600 

Services performed by other agencies 46, 759 | 27, 395 | 
Supplies and materials | 173, 171 139, 900 

Samples. -.- : ; 83, 128 78, 300 86, 300 
Equipment ; : JakaaaeuWnwenka 54, 266 18, 500 98, 375 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities..............--.-.-.--- 100 300 | 300 
Taxes and assessments : eoszace 2, 430 3, 000 3, 00 





Total obligations. _......--- 5, 230, 894 5, 141, 198 5, 542, 400 
| 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
(Indefinite appropriation, special account) 


Salaries and expenses, [certification and inspection] certification, inspection, 
and other services: For expenses necessary for the certification or inspection of 
certain products, and for the establishment of tolerances for pesticides, in accordance 
with sections 406, 408, 504, 506, 507, 604, 702A, and 706 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 346, 348, 354, 356, 357, 364, 
372a, and 376), the aggregate of the advance deposits during the current fiscal 
year to cover payments of fees [by applicants] for [certification or inspection 
of such products] services in connection with such certifications, inspections, ot 
establishment of tolerances, to remain available until expended. The total amount 
herein appropriated shall be available for personal services; purchase of chemicals, 
apparatus, and scientific equipment; purchase of not to exceed four passenger motor 
vehicles for replacement only; expenses of advisory committees; and the refund 
of advance deposits for which no service has been rendered. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| | Increase (+) 
Item ' 1955 estimate | 1956estimate| or 7 
| 


| 
Total appropriation or estimate sats ahaa alg ceed $1,161,000 | $1,183,000 +-$22, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward_----.....-...-.---- nae 562, 570 | 573, 120 +10, 550 
bursements from non-Federal sources_-_- - -- Lesl 800 | +800 





otal available for obligation ben 1, 723, 570 | 1, 756, 920 | +33, 350 
nobligated balance carried forward ------------ I —573, 120 120 | — 596, 870 —23, 750 


parative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
+1, 490 


Obligations incurred _--- 1, 150, 450 1, 160, 050 | +9, 600 

———————— as ea eee ee ae — 

fotal obligations 1, 148, 960 | 1, 160, 050 | +11, 090 
| 


Secretary,’’ Health, Education, and Welfare -------| ; : 


neneNen by activities 


jae ee 956 esti . | Increase (+) or 
1955 estimate 1956 estimate decrease (—-) 


Description Seen eons 


Posi- | 


tions | Amount 


Amount Amount 


tions | 


mated 
| Posi- | 
| ee tions 


Posi- 
| 
ss 
| 


}. Certification services 148 $933, 460 148 $925, 250 | 
2. PORRISIOS COMPIIOU sw cccanssnnecnncasns 18 5, 500 | 18 114, 400 | 

,, Seafood inspection 20 91, 700 20 94, 600 | 
;. Refunds and awards--.-..----- Saban atesason 28, 300 |. Saeed 25, 800 |_ 





Total obligations. __........- | 186 1, 148, 960 | 186 | 1, 160, 050 | 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The present title and language of this appropriation was designed to cover the 
pretesting and issuance of certificates in connection with antibiotics, coal-tar 
colors, and insulin, as well as the continuous inspection of seafood plants. This 
is consistent with the activities under this appropriation at the time such language 

was designed for fiscal year 1949. 

Public Law 518, 83d Congress, 2d session, approved July 22, 1954, amends the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by adding & new section, No. 408. This 
extends the self-supporting services provided by the act. It improves the law 
by requiring adequate scientific pretesting of and the establishment of safe 
residue tolerances for pesticide chemicals used in the production, storage, or trans- 
portation of raw agriculture commodities. 

Inasmuch as the services under the new section 408 are rendered on a self- 
supporting fee basis similar to the certification and inspection services, and to 
simplify appropriation and fiscal procedures, Congress was requested to amend 
the language for the ‘Certification and Inspection Services” appropriation for 
1955 by the addition of section 408 thereto. This was actomplished by enact- 
ment of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, Public Law 663, 83d Congress, 
2d session, approved, August 26, 1954. 

The types of service and the end result of such services under the new section 408 
are substantially different from the certification and inspection services provided 
for by the other sections of the act under the “Certification and Inspection Serv- 
ices’ appropriation. To differentiate between such varying services as they now 
exist, and to accommodate under this appropriation any other services which 
may, by legislation, be placed on a self-supporting fee basis hereafter, certain 
changes are recommended in this appropriation and title for 1956 and subsequent 
fiscal vears. 

These changes consist of: 

Insertion of ‘Other’ in the title to read “Salaries and Expenses, Certification, 
Inspection, and Other Services.” 

Insert “Other’’, and reference to ‘‘the establishment of tolerances for pesticides, 

the appropriation language. 


” 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hit_. We will take next the Food and Drug Administratio; 
It is nice to have you here, Mr. Larrick. 

Your prepared statement may be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF Foop AND DRUGS FOR SALARIES AND EXpEN 
Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION 
WELFARE 


In the Food and Drug Administration, our principal responsibility is to enf 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act, although four related consumer p; 
tection laws are also enforced (Tea Importation Act, Import Milk Act, F. 
Caustic Poison Act, and the Filled Milk Act 

To perform these tasks, we have a current appropriation of $5,100,000 
1952 we had $5,626,000; in 1953, $5,600,000; and in 1954, 85,200,000.  W< 
requesting $5,484,000 for 1956. If you approve, the cost will be less thar 
cents—say a postage stamp—per capita per year for the protection afforded 
citizen from harmful, filthy, adulterated, or misbranded articles to the end 
his health and safety may be advanced. This small appropriation covers all 
of enforcing these five laws, except for the certification of certain antibiotics 
tar colors and insulin, continuous inspection of certain seafood processing plants 
and the establishment of safe tolerances for chemical pesticides. These latt 
activities are fully supported by fees. 

Experience during 1952-53 showed that even the larger appropriations of th 
years fell far short of providing reasonably adequate public protection. Ensuing 
appropriation reductions have produced a serious backlog of unsolved technical 
problems and cutbacks in available manpower which has resulted in the consumer 
receiving less protection than is contemplated by the act. Our current app! 
priation of $5,100,000 provides for about the same amount of enforcement ma 
power as in 1940. Our population has increased over 22 percent between 194 
and 1954 and our urban population has increased from 77 percent in 1940 to 84 
vercent in 1952, with attendant problems of supply and distribution of essential 
loads and drugs. We believe that inadequate appropriations in recent years 
have contributed to more shipments of subpotent drugs. There are more pur- 
veyors of quack nostrums catering to sick people, more deaths caused by delayed 
treatment of cancer and other serious diseases when the patient tried a false cure 
instead of conventional treatment. There are more health food faddists catering 
to the ill, gullible, and misinformed, more cases of juvenile delinquency, broke: 
homes, highway deaths, and other tragedies caused or aggravated by bootlegged 
sleeping pills and other potent drugs. More insect-infested, rodent-defiled, a1 
decomposed foods have been consumed by our citizens. We too have bee 
forced to pay less attention to the complaints of economic cheats received from 
Congressmen, consumers, honest businessmen, and cooperating State and local 
food and drug enforcement officials. 

Efficient enforcement of these laws is in the interest of the legitimate producer 
by restricting illegal practices of unserupulous and unfair competitors. O 
current enforcement staff consists of less than 800 people. Slightly more 
one-third of these are stationed in Washington and the remainder in 16 fiel 
districts, each with a laboratory, staffed by chemists and other technical personn 
whose operations are coordinated with those of the technically trained inspecti 
staff. 

The Commissioner and his administrative and supervisory staffs, as we 
7 scientific divisions (Medicine, Food, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Cosmetics 
Pharmacology, Microbiology, and Nutrition) and 3. operating divisions 
(Field Operations, Regulatory Management, and Program Research) are located 
in Washington. These divisions are staffed with scientists or other specialists 
skilled in their particular fields. They are engaged in the development of improved 
methods of analyses and examination, or new methods where none exist, whic! 
will withstand the ultimate test of acceptance and credibility in contested ¢ 
eases. For example, the Division of Food is engaged in developing laborator 
tests for some of the newer poisonous pesticides required in the productior 
our farm crops. The methods developed by the Washington divisions are us 
in the field laboratories. We also rely on these scientists to advise us as to | 
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proper action when problems involving medicine, bacteriology, or other sciences 
cin the administration of the act. 

he record shows that the Congress intended that we maintain surveillance 
ver the regulated commodities from the time of manufacture until they reach the 
consumer. For example, flour may be legal when shipped in interstate com- 
erce, but, because of subsequent storage under insanitary conditions such as 
exposure to rodents or insects, it becomes defiled by the excrement of these pests, 
ausing it to be illegal and subject to seizure. The person responsible for allowing 

s to happen would be subject to the penalties of the statute. 

The last Congress appropriated funds for an operational study of the Food and 
Drug Administration by a committee of prominent citizens to be appointed by the 
secretary. This Committee has now been appointed. Its members were selected 

r their interest in civie affairs and broad knowledge of consumer and industry 
roblems. The Secretary has asked the Committee to include long-range recom- 
iendations in its report as to the amount and kind of enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetie Act and related statutes which will best serve the 
nterests of the country. 

For each of our 200 inspectors, there is about one-fourth of a billion dollars’ 
vorth of merchandise subject to the law. Because of our restricted facilities, this 
requires @ highly selective, but too limited and therefore inadequate spot checking 
f only @ minute portion of the total production. Most of our manufacturers and 
listributors in the regulated industries comply with the law, but beeause of our 

nited facilities caused by reduced appropriations, many violations escape 
letection. 

We operate on a carefully planned and controlled program of inspection of 
factories, storage warehouses, carriers, and, in some phases of our work, retail 
stablishments. These inspections indicate whether or not the food is being 
processed or stored under filthy conditions, or whether drugs may be seriously 
iisbranded or vary in composition or potency. If it appears that illegal practices 
ire being used, samples are collected and examined, usually in the field laboratories, 
to determine compliance with the law. Samples requiring tests on animals or 

her highly specialized examinations are sent to the Washington laboratories 
for assay. 

Before starting any program of regulatory action, we consider whether the 
product, or practice, may be a direct health hazard, or whether it may be filthy or 
lecomposed, but not necessarily a health hazard, or whether it is an economic 
heat or fraud. We also consider the impact of a proposed program or action or 
the industry as a whole and earnestly seek to promote and encourage voluntary 
ompliance. 

Budgetary restrictions, with related manpower shortages, have precluded 
regulatory work in the economic field except for the most flagrant abuses. These 
same budgetary limitations have caused us to dratically curtail our work in the 
field of food sanitation, except for the most serious cases of failure to comply with 
the standards of good manufacturing practice and common decency. For example, 
liseased dressed poultry, macaroni made from rodent and insect contaminated 
raw Materials, and wheat for food use made unfit by rodent and insect defilement. 
Many foods and food ingredients which become contaminated, decomposed or 
leteriorated while held for sale or shipment are voluntarily destroyed by the 

wners, or diverted to nonfood use, when brought to the owner’s attention by our 
nspectors. Many of our inspections result in voluntary correction of objection- 
able or illegal conditions and practices without recourse to legal actions. For 
example, during a recent inspection of a plant making frozen chicken pies, our 
nspector found in the firm’s cold storage room a large lot of pies that had soured 
lue to inadvertent delay between making and freezing. None of the pies had been 
listributed and the owner voluntarily destroyed the lot when its condition was 

alled to his attention. 

Food standards provide effective consumer protection against food cheats. 
Jur limited resources have precluded extensive work in this field. Competition, 


particularly in the dairy products field, is causing a progressive deterioration of 
foods basic to the American diet. There is need for additional standards for 
many now unstandardized foods to promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of the consumer and to protect honest business. 

In the drug field, scientific and technological advances have complicated and 
iultiplied our responsibilities. The law separates drugs into two general classes: 
|) Those that may be labeled with adequate directions for use and purchased 
ver the counter, and (2) those that must be labeled: ‘‘Caution: Federal law 
prohibits dispensing without prescription.”” Much human tragedy is caused by 
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the illegal sale of prescription drugs, such as the “‘sleeping pills’’ and other drugs 
sought for improper nonmedical use. The Metropolitan Life Insurance (o, 
recently reported that deaths from overdosage of barbiturates are now 1% times 
as high as just before World War II. These sleeping pills now cause about one- 
third of all deaths from accidental poisoning. Our facilities are currently inade- 
quate to cope with the many ramifications of the illicit traffic in these potent 
products. 

The act requires that the safety of a new drug must be proved to this Depart- 
ment before it can be marketed. Scientific advances in the drug manufacturing 
field are bringing a great many new products on the market. Many of these are 
lifesaving, but they are also capable of great harm if improperly used. We need 
additional manpower to speed up the handling and evaluation of new drug 
applications. More extensive field investigations are necessary to check the 
applicant’s compliance with the terms of his application, after it has been allowed 
to become effective. This includes such important procedures as learning what 
laboratory tests the manufacturer makes to insure the proper strength of the 
medicine, the care used in seeing to it that the raw material is what it is supposed 
to be, as well as controls to prevent composition or labeling errors that could have 
fatal results to the user. Examples are the addition of antibiotics and hormones 
to poultry and animal feeds to hasten fattening. These feeds must be carefully 
made to avoid the possibility of carryover of these potent materials into the meat 
for human food. We know that the Rauwolfia Serpentina variety of an herb 
root is safe when used under medical supervision and that it is helpful in many 
cases of high blood pressure. There are many other varieties of the same herb, 
but we do not know whether some of the other varieties are safe. Recently several 
cases of substitution have been discovered. There is need for more extensive 
inspectional and analytical work in this field than we can allocate because of our 
reduced appropriations. 

Medical charlatans continue to exploit the ill and afflicted by promoting quack 
remedies for cancer, heart trouble, and other serious diseases, accompanied by 
false promise of cure or alleviation. Their promotions may cause irreparabl 
harm to those who rely on such products and thus delay proper treatment——per- 
haps until too late. Investigations of such schemes and development of evidence 
to enable corrective regulatory actions are becoming increasingly complex and 
difficult. 

Iixpanded facilities are needed to enable us to make proper investigation of the 
uses of the numerous new chemicals that are available as additives to foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics either deliberately or inadvertently. 

Imported foods, drugs, cosmetics, and devices are required to comply with th 
same requirements imposed upon domestic manufacturers. Our examinatior 
however, of these imported commodities is on a too limited spot-check basis be- 
cause of reduced appropriations. Violative entries are denied but may be con- 
ditonally released for bringing into compliance with the law. For example, 
many shipments of brazil nuts are detained because of the presence of rancid, 
moldly, or decomposed nuts. These detained lots may be released to the im- 
porter who segregates the good from the bad, and after destroying the latter por- 
tion, the good nuts are released and allowed entry. Bottled liquors sometimes 
are detained because of the presence of glass slivers that could cause considerable 
damage if swallowed, but candling under adequate lighting allows detection of the 
contaminated bottles. The costs of supervising these reconditioning operations 
are paid by the importer and deposited in the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

There were 43 recalls last year of such products as egg yolks for babies, sub- 
potent antibiotics, and hair lacquers containing poisonous carbon tetrachloride 
occasioned through manufacturing or labeling errors. Consumption or use of 
some of these articles may have had serious if not fatal results. These recall pro- 
grams command priority attention and are usually accomplished with the co- 
operation of the manufacturer. 

Much of our work involves litigation in the Federal courts. To prepare 
adequately for these court cases, as well as to attain success in trials and on appeals, 
we must have sound legal support, which is furnished through the General 
Counsel’s office of the Department. The statute provides for seizure of offending 
domestic articles to prevent them from reaching the consumer, for criminal 
prosecution of the individual or firm responsible for the violation, and for injune- 
tion to prohibit further violations. The act confers no dictatorial powers on thé 
Food and Drug Administration. Legal action against an article which we think | 
violation of the act is subject to trial in a Federal court. In order to prevail, th 
Government must be able, in a civil suit, to show by a preponderance of the 
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evidence that the article is in violation, as alleged. In a criminal prosecution, 
we must of course prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the accused are guilty, as 
eharged. 

In addition we require legal assistance in preparing and issuing regulations— 
such as regulations establishing safe tolerances for pesticide chemical residues 
inder the recent amendment to the act. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
\ct and the Administrative Procedure Act require that many of our regulations 
be issued through formal rulemaking procedures which can be conducted only 
through lawyers. Increased regulatory activities will extend the obligations 
and workload of our General Counsel’s office, which is requesting a small appro- 
priation increase. We hope you will give favorable consideration to the General 
Counsel’s request. 

The Food and Drug Administration is the principal constituent of the Federal 
Government to which the people can look for protection with regard to the foods 
they are consuming and the drugs and cosmetics they are using. We believe that 
every dollar we are requesting is essential for the protection of the public health 
and welfare. We pledge the most effective use possible of whatever funds are 
granted. 

In addition to the annual appropriation for general enforcement we are author- 
zed to use fees collected for the pretesting and certification of certain antibiotics, 
insulin, and coal-tar colors, and for supplying continuous inspection service to 
seafood packers who voluntarily subscribe to it. In addition, the estimate for 
1956 ineludes fees for the establishment of tolerances for pesticides under section 
{08 of the act as amended by Public Law 518, which was approved July 22, 1954. 
The Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955, Public Law 663, approved August 
26, 1954, authorizes the inelusion of such fees, and the cost of such service, in this 
special account. The increase in the estimated total appropriation for this ac- 
count between 1955 and 1956 is primarily due to the fact that the pesticide amend- 
ment will be effective for a full year in 1956 as contrasted to a part year in 1955. 


\pDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF Foop AND DRUGS FOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, Foop ANd DruG ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT 
oF HgeaLtH, Epucation, AND WELFARE 


It is requested that the reduction of 42 in the number of replacements of 
passenger-carrying vehicles by the House be restored to allow the full budget 
request of 47. 


Justification 


The Food and Drug Administration has 189 passenger-carrying vehicles which 
ere purchased in prior years with funds appropriated under this title. These 
ire in constant use by inspectors and wharf-examiners in the performance of 
their official duties of factory and warehouse inspections, sample collections, 
and investigations of violations of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
They are needed to transport inspectors and their equipment to points throughout 
the country, many of which are inaccessible to public transportation. The 
inspectional equipment, and samples of foods and drugs which inspectors collect 
are bulky and heavy and are not susceptible to other means of transportation, 
and should not be exposed to public hazards. The 1956 budget request and 
louse allowance anticipates a total of 267 inspectional and wharf-examiner posi- 

is requiring constant availability of adequate automotive transportation. 

In fiscal year 1953 the Food and Drug Administration replaced 13 automobiles 
inder this appropriation in accordance with congressional authority. No 
purchases of replacements were authorized for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

The prescribed minimum standards for replacement of Government automobiles 

lire that they be at least 6 years of age or have accumulated mileage of at 

ast 60,000, whichever occurs first. As a result of the retarded program of 

replacement it is estimated that, at the beginning of fiscal year 1956, the Food 

ind Drug Administration will have 105 automobiles qualified for replacement, 
as follows: 


Qualified by age and mileage___- 
Qualified by mileage only_- 
Qualified by age only —- 


‘Total of fleet of 189 automobiles which will meet replacement stand- 
ards by beginning of fiscal year 1956 


105 
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Failure to provide replacements for old wornout automobiles results ir 
dependability and inefficieney of operation, and in added costs to the Governr 
Restoration of authority to purchase 47 automobiles for replacement will as 
more economical operations and provide for the automotive needs necessar 
accomplish the program authorized under this appropriation. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES, FOOD 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFAR 


It is requested that the reduction of 4 in the number of replacements of 
senger-carrving vehicles by the House be restored to allow the full budget 
request of 4, 


Justification 

The Food and Drug Administration has 15 passenger-carrying vehicles w! 
were purchased in prior years from fees earned from these services. These ar 
constant use by Food and Drug and Seafood Inspectors in the performanc: 
their official duties of factory and warehouse inspections, sample colleeti: 
investigations of violations of the Federal food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
the continuous inspection of seafood packing plants. They are needed to tran 
port inspectors and their equipment to points throughout the country, ma 
which are inaccessible to publie transportation. The inspectional equipment 
and samples of foods and drugs, which inspectors collect, are bulky and hee 
and are not susceptible to other means of transportation, and should not 
exposed to public hazards. The 1956 budget request and House allow: 
anticipates a total of 32 inspectional positions requiring constant availat 
of adequate automotive transportation. 

In fiseal year 1953 the Food and Drug Administration replaced one auton 
under this appropriation in accordance with congressional authority. 
purchases of replacements were authorized for fiscal vears 1954 and 1955. 

At the beginning of fiseal year 1956, 11 of these automobiles will have reac! 
the prescribed replacement standards of 60,000 miles or 6 vears of age, whichever 
occurs first. Of these 11, 4 will qualify for replacement under both age 
mileage, 3 for mileage only, and 4 for age only. 

Failure to provide replacements for old and wornout automobiles results 
undependability and inefficieney of operation, and in added cost of mainte 
All of the justification and considerations applic: able to the request for re placer sm 
of alieneuinen under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, apply eqi 
to the replacements requested under this appropriation. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Larrick. The Food and Drug Administration is requesting 
increase of approximately 7% percent over the $5,100,000 appropriated 
for 1955. 

In 1952 we had $5,626,000; in 1953 $5,600,000; in 1954 we dropped 
to $5,200,000; and we are now rouuention $5,484,000 for 1956. 

If granted, this will afford more consumer protection. 

The increase will be used primarily to provide additional inspection 
and scientific positions, with supporting clerical personnel and related 
expenses, 

The regulated industries in recent years have expanded greatl\ 
Scientific and technical changes in the methods of producing, pack- 
aging and distributing foods and drugs have brought important addi- 
tions to our enforcement responsibilities. 

Experience during 1952 and 1953 showed that even the large 
appropriations of those years fell far short of providing reasonable 
adequate public protection, 

Our current appropriation provides for about the same amount o! 
enforcement that we had in 1940. 

Senator Hrii. 1940? 

Mr. Larrick. 1940. If our requested increase is granted, of the 
96,000 domestic establishments which constitute a major interstate 
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business, we will be able to inspect during the year only 11,700, or 
\2.2 percent, as against 10,000 or a little over 10 percent during the 
current year. 

Of the approximately 330,000 lots of imported foods and drugs that 
we anticipate will be offered for entry, we will be able to inspect only 
2,000 or some 7.9 percent. The small increase would let us make 
about 47,800 |: deahony analyses as contracted with this year’s 42,000. 

Senator Hitt. How many would this let you make? 

Mr. Larrick. This would let us make 47,800 contrasting with 
{2,125 this year. If this modest increase is granted the total cost of 
enforcement for each person in the United States would be about 
315 cents, about the cost of a postage stamp. For this they get a 
measure of protection against harmful, filthy, adulterated, or mis- 
branded foods, and drugs. This small appropriation covers all costs 
of enforcement except for the certification of certain antibiotics, coal- 
tar colors, and insulin, and certain seafoods and pesticides, where the 
tivities are supported entirely by fees. 


TOTAL FEES 


Senator Hitu. Do those fees run too much? 

Mr. Larrick. They run upward of about $900,000 a year. 

Senator Hixu. In other words, all the fees that the Administration 
takes in would amount to that? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. We have a total fleet of 204 passenger 
automobiles, used and driven by our inspectors in their work. They 
are essential to their work. Government standards require that an 


automobile be 6 years old or have at least 60,000 accumulated miles 
before it can be replaced. We were not authorized to buy any 
replacements in 1954 or 1955. 


AUTOMOBILE REPLACEMENTS 


Senator Hitt. Did you ask for any replacements? 

Mir. Larrick. We were not permitted to ask for any, no, sir. 
As a result, at the beginning of fiscal year 1956 at least 116 of our 
iutomobiles will meet replacement standards. We requested authority 
from Congress to replace 51 of the oldest and worst of these in 1956. 
That would be 47 out of the appropriation money and 4 out of the 
fee money. 

The bill passed by the House, H. R. 5046, allows for the replacement 
of only five cars, under the salaries and expenses appropriation, and 
one under the certification and inspection, 

We believe that restoration of authority to replace all 51 auto- 
mobiles will assure more economical operations and will provide for 
he automotive meeds necessary to accomplish the programs author- 
od by these appropriations. 

We therefore ask that this committee consider the restoration of 
sich authority to our 1956 appropriation. 

Senator Hiutu. That is, the replacement of 51 cars? 

\Ir. Larrick. Replacement of 51 cars, ves, sir. 

Senator Hitt. How many cars do you have altogether? 

Mir. Larrick. 204. The average mileage is 60,000. 
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AVERAGE MILEAGE 


Senator Hitt. What is the average mileage, did you say? — 60,00) 
miles? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right—over 60,000 miles, or over 6 years of 
age. ‘These 51 cars go way over those limits. 

Senator Hitt. They go way over the 60,000 mile factor or the ti 
limits? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes—-and most go over both. We have a chart j{ 
vou care to have it. 

Senator Hitt. The House did not allow you these replacements 

Mr. Larrick. They allowed only five replacements. This is th 
history of the individual cars. You will notice those mileages whic, 
are, in general, quite high. Actually it is very uneconomica! to 
have an inspector out with a car that breaks down. He loses a hal} 
day or a day while it is being repaired. 

Senator Hitt. How long ‘has it been since you bought new cars? 

Mr. Larrick. We have bought none in the last 2 vears. Befor 
that, we did. 

Senator Hiiu. Neither in 1954 or 1955 did you buy any at all? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right, That was fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1935 
when we bought none. In 1953, we did. 

Senator Hiri. What you are asking is not to add anything to you 
sum total, but to permit you to buy 51 cars, or replace those cars 
Now, if you use some of these funds to replace those 51 cars, what 
effect would that have, so far as denying the funds to other needed 0 
necessary services? 

Mr. Larrick. As our budget left the Department and was ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, funds were included in the 
$384,000 increase to take care of the cost of those 51 cars. 

Senator Hii. In other words, the House gave you the increase 
money that the budget estimated for the purchase of these cars, b 
then limited you to only some passenger cars, instead of the 51? 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. 

Senator Hit. That is the story. 

Mr. Larrick. I don’t know why. There is nothing in the report 
about it. I don’t know why unless they do not have confidence i: 
these standards. We have nothing to do with those standards, but | 
can assure you that a car that has gone that far and is that old is no 
an economical thing to operate. 

Senator Hiin. Are your standards any different? 

Mr. Larrick. No, they are the standards given to us by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Senator Hiiti. And the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
replacements of 51 cars? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Larrick. It is always a privilege to appear before you, su 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Hii. We are always glad to have you, Mr. Larrick, and 
we appreciate your coming. 


Ait 
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FREEDMEN’s HospItTaL 


00 STATEMENTS OF DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT; DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERV- 
ICES; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance 
including repairs; furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used 
hy employees in the performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to the 
appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Howard University”’ for salaries of techni- 
eal and professional personnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the appro- 
priation of Howard University for actual cost of heat, light, and power furnished 
by such university; $2,880,000: Provided, That no intern or resident physician 
receiving compensation from this appropriation on a full-time basis shall receive 
compensation in the form of wages or salary from any other appropriation in this 
title: Provided further, That the Distriet of Columbia shall pay by check to Freed- 
men’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, in advance at the beginning 
of each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General calculates will be earned on 
the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the care of patients 
certified by the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by the Surgeon General on 
the basis of such calculations shall not be subject to audit or certification in advance 
of payment; but proper adjustment of amounts which have been paid in advance 
on the basis of such calculations shall be made at the end of each quarter: Provided 
further, That the Surgeon General may delegate the responsibilities imposed 
upon him by the foregoing proviso. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Increase (+ 
or decrease 


Item | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate_-- i } $2, 880, 000 $2, 880, 000 | 0 
Additions: Payments received for the care of patients 988, 000 | 988, 000 v 
Deductions: Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, | | | 

Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 765 0 +$765 


Total obligations. ---- - 5 ical , 7 3, 867, 235 3, 868, 000 +765 


Obligations by activities 


Increase (-+-) or 


955 estimate | 956 estimate 
1955 estimate 1956 estimate decrease (—) 





Description : . — ay — ———— 


Posi- 


Posi- Posi- 
Amol b 
4 int tions 


eo : Amount 
tions tions 


Amount | 


Activities 


la, General hospital 438 | $2,185, 794 | 438 | $2,291, 781 
lb. Tuberculosis hospital - - - 131 567, 084 | 131 434, 487 
2. Outpatient services 77 379, 993 77 405, 275 | 
3. Training program........-.-.--- acai 32 400, 347 32 414, 781 | 
4. Administration baal 66 | 334, 017 | 66 321, 676 


Totel opligntiots.................. i 744 | 3,867, 235 744 3, 868, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 ¢ 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAI 
Summary of Personal Services 


tal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


A verage salaries and 
General schedule 
Average sa 

Avera 


Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in exce of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Ohliagatior 
iated funds 
Personal 


Prave 


lransportation of thir 


Communication services 
Rents and utility servi 

Printir ind reproductior 
Other contractual service 


Services performed by other 


} ¢ 


Supplies a 
Equipmer 


1 subsistence 
t of appropriated funds 


} 
sources 


her contra 
Supplies an¢ 


Equipment 


Subtotal 
duct charges for quarters and subsistence 


lotal obligations payable out of reimbursen 


non-Federal 


otal obligations 


Analysis of reimbursements 


1954 1955 


District of Columbia $300, $300, 000 
Other States 12, 20, 000 
Pay patients 478, 668, 000 


Total 790, 988, 000 


priat: 
OV PT 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hriy. We will hear from Dr. Charles E. Burbridge, super- 
intendent of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

Doctor, we are glad to have you here. Is that Dr. Masur with you? 
He and I are old friends. 

How long have you been in Government Service, Doctor? 

Dr. Masur. About 10 vears, sir. 

Senator Hin. We will be glad to have you proceed, Dr. Burbridge. 


Dr. Bursripcr. I have a digest of the opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Senator Hint. Your prepared statement may be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr, CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT, FREEDMEN’S 
HoOsPITaAL FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


’ 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Freedmen’s Hospital consists 
fa general hospital with a total of 335 beds and 50 bassinets; a tuberculosis 
ospital consisting of 135 adult beds and 15 pediatric beds; and an outpatient 
lepartment composed of 36 organized clinics and 2 emergeney operating rooms. 
With these facilities the hospital conducts its activities which embrace four basic 

ctions, namely, (1) care of the ill and injured; (2) the training of physicians, 
nurses, and other adjunct professional and technieal personnel; (3) cooperating 

th public health agencies and preventing disease and promoting health; and 

1) siding in the advancement of medicine through scientifie research. 

The finaneing of the programs at Freedmen’s Hospital is made possible by funds 
received from the following sources: (1) By direct appropriation of the Federal 
Government; (2) by payments received from individuals as a result of receiving 
are as inpatients or outpatients; and (3) from reimbursements received from the 
Distriet of Columbia and other localities for the care of their indigent patients 

Patient loads in the tuberculosis hospital have been reduced for 1956 and a 
orrelated reduction in funds to operate this hospital has been reflected in these 
stimates. 

The budget submitted for 1956 reflects no change in appropriated and reim- 
irsable funds over 1955. 

In order to properly define the future role and status of the hospital it is felt 
that a comprehensive and objective study of Freedmen’s Hospital should be mad 
Accordingly, with funds provided by Congress to the Office of the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, such a project will soon be 
udertaken. It is hoped that the findings of this study will provide reeommenda- 
ons upon which the Congress can act in relation to the long-range needs of the 
spital both in terms of physical plant and relationships with cooperating agencies 

1 departments. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Bursriper. The opening statement which has already been 
submitted for inclusion in the record of this hearing, contains informa- 
tion as to the size and functions of Freedmen’s Hospital, the source of 
inancing, and reference to the study commission appointed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
define the future role of the hospital. 

In the interests of conserving time, no further mention will be made 
of these facts. However, brief reference should be made to the amount 
being requested in these estimates. 

The budget submitted for 1956 fiscal year requests a direct appro- 
priation from Congress of $2,880,000 and reflects no change in amount 
over 1955. 
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Included in this sum, in addition to the amount for basic operating 
expenses, are funds needed to meet the cost of conversion of “Crafts, 
protective and custodial’ schedules to local wage-board rates in ae- 
cordance with the requirements of Public Law 763. 

It is hoped that the committee will give favorable consideration to 
the hospital’s request. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, are you satisfied with what the House al. 
lowed? 

Dr. BursrinGce. Yes, sir. The House allowed the amount that 
we requested. 

Senator Hitt. The House allowed you the amount that you 
requested for the hospital? 

Dr. BursrinGe. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED OF BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Hity. According to my figures, the budget estimate was 
not quite as much as vou requested of the budget. You requested 
$3,062,000 and the budget gave you an estimate of $2,880,000. Do 
you think that amount to be sufficient to carry on your operations in 
a satisfactory wav? 

Dr. BursripGe. Yes. 

Senator Hiti. Do you? 

Dr. BursripGe. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. What did you have cut out? 

Dr. BursripGr. Well, the amount cut out was in personal services 
Because of certain restrictions in the District of Columbia in regard 
to admissions to our tuberculosis hospital, the estimate for number of 
patients in the hospital for 1956 was 80, as against about 130 for the 
prior vear, or the budget year, which is 1955, this year. This has 
been reflected by reducing a comparable number of persons who would 
staff that hospital, that, together with an amount in supplies and 
materials also which would be reflected by a reduction in patient load. 

Senator Porrer. You feel that this $2,880,000 will carry you 
through all right? 

Dr. Bursripage. Yes, we do. 


RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitu. Doctor, do you have much trouble getting members 
of your staff, doctors, nurses, and medical technicians, so to speak? 

Dr. BursrinGe. No; we have no difficulty in acquiring the number 
of persons for whom we have money in our budget. Nurses are 
particularly difficult to obtain, but we have been fortunate in that 
we have been able to employ as many as we have money for. 

Senator Hitt. You have been able to get them? 

Dr. BursrinGr. Yes. 

TOTAL BEDS 


Senator Porrer. How many beds do you have, Doctor? 

Dr. Bursrince. We have a total of 530 beds. That includes 5) 
bassinets for infants. 

Senator Porrer. Are there adequate beds for tuberculosis patients’ Sen 

Dr. Bursrince. At the present time there are more than adequate Dr 
beds for tuberculosis patients. We have a 150-bed tuberculosis hos 


const: 
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jtal, but, due to the restrictions imposed by the District Com- 
missioners, at the present time only about 105 of those beds are in 
operation. 


TUBERCULOSIS DRUGS 


Senator H1tu. Do you find these new drugs for tuberculosis pretty 
fective? 

Dr. BursripGe. Well, the staff has found that the new drugs that 

e been placed in use over the last several vears, have been particu- 
larly effective in the treatment of tuberculosis, in that it has decreased 
ihe mortality of patients and has decreased the number of days which 

atients have had to be in the tuberculosis hospital. 

Senator Hit. But it is still necessary for the patient to have some 
ospitalization? Is that true? 

Dr. BursripGe. I think it is pretty well established by all the 
physicians in this area in that field of endeavor, that there is no 
substitute for hospitalization of tuberculosis patients. Home care is 
not the total answer. 

Senator Hitu. Not only for the patient and his recovery, but also 
the protection of the family; is that true? 

Dr. BursripGe. Particularly so; yes, sir. 

Senator Hity. Senator Potter, have you any questions? 

Senator Porrrer. No. 

senator Hiiu. Your hospital is a very old one, isn’t it, Doctor? 

Dr. BursripGre. Ninety years old. The institution is 90 years old. 
vou are talking about the physical structure, the General Hospital 

sover 40 vears old. 


1f 
+ 


Senator Hit. I am speaking of the physics al structure. Have you 
ad any new construction out there lately? 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 


BurprivGe. We had construction in 1941, which was the date 
n the tuberculosis hospital was completed. 

1! might tell you this, Mr. Chairman, which might be of interest: 
Over the 90 years of the hospital’s existence, less than $4 million has 
en spent for new construction and for maintenance of all facilities. 
The present general hospital which is the institution in which we do 
wst of our work is now over 40 years old, and is certainly not up to 
standard in terms of what is considered to be the proper type of 

eture for conducting modern hospital practices. 
Senator Hitt. Have you made any request for construction funds, 
late <i 
. Bursrince, Well, the hospital has projected over a number of 
ears s requests for consideration in regard to the physical plant, par- 
ularly the general hospital, which was the one I spoke of. On no 
scan have we been able to reach Congress with a request. We 
gotten to the Bureau of the Budget with a request once or twice 
jut each time that we have gotten an estimate to the Bureau of the 
Budget something has happened to prevent any action on it by 
Congress. So, today, we have, of course, received no funds for new 
construction. 
Senator Hitt. How long have you been superintendent, Doctor? 
BurprinGe. I have been superintendent for about 8 years. 


s 50 


_9 
nts. 
uate 
hose 
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Senator Hitt. Did you graduate from Howard Medical School?’ 

Dr. Bursringe. No, sir; I am not a physician. I am a doctor oj 
philosophy in hospital administration. 

Senator Hitu. Is there anything which you would like to 
Doctor? 

Dr. Bursprivar, No. 

Senator Hitt. Have you any other questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrmr. No. 

Senator Hii. If not, we are happy to have had you here, Docto; 
Thank you very much. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT; LLOYD 
JOHNSON, BUSINESS MANAGER, GALLAUDET COLLEGE; 
BRADSHAW MINTENER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FEDERAL. 
STATE RELATIONS; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER; 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of [Columbia Institution for t 
Deaf] Gallaudet College, including personal services and miscellaneous exper 
and repairs and improvements, [$410,000] as authorized by the Act of Jun 
1954 (Public Law 420), $539,000: Provided, That [the Columbia Institutic 
the Deaf] Gallaud:t College shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advar 
at the beginning of each quarter, at the rate of $1,295 per school year for « 
student attending [said Institution] and receiving instruction in elementa 
secondary education pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1901 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate $410, 000 $539, 000 
Additions: 1. Reimbursements, non-Federal sources 232, 000 232, 000 


Total obligations ca ee eee siciae 642, 000 771, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1055 estimate 1956 estimate 


Description 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
5 Amount Amoun no 
tions ? tions t tions 


ACTIVITY 


Instruction and administration: 
Gallaudet College : ‘ $245, 560 57 $346, 705 
Kendall School - - 75, 043 ; 78, 948 
Auxiliary services and plant expenses- 321, 397 7 345. 347 


Total obligations_.......--- 642, 000 771, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. We will now take up Gallaudet College. It is nice 
see you, Dr. Elstad. You may just proceed in your own way, 
lease, sir. 

Dr. Eustap. I have a short summary of our general statement. 
Senator Hiiu. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 
The statement referred to follows: ) 


Neu positions reque sted in 1956 budge t 


1, INSTRUCTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Gallaudet College: 
Professor of speech and hearing 5 $6, 500 
Associate professor of English », 000 
Assistant professor of psychology 5, 500 
Assistant professor of physics . 5, 500 
Assistant professor of German 5, 500 
Assistant professor of romance languages 5, 500 
Assistant professor of history 7 ; 5, 000 
Assistant professor of business administration : . 5, 000 
Instructor in speech and hearing ; _ 4,000 
Instructor in science, preparatory department 9, 000 
Instructor in classics. 4, 500 
Assistant librarian ; , 000 
Do : 3, 500 


Total, full-time positions requested 5. 500 
art-time instructor in art 
Total part-time positions requested _ 150 


Total new positions requested in this activity — - 57, 650 
Total new positions in all activities 7, 650 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


its 90 vears as the world’s only institution of higl rer educs ation for the deaf, 
llaudet College has provided e ducational opportunit ies and training for 3,000 
caf stude nits represe nting every State of the nion an d many fore ign countries. 


aoe The ede vars tebe wants in siz ioe age, ‘tet most of then 
of the 1875 vintage. The most recent college building was erected in 1917. 
In 1945, the student body totaled 156, which was considered a capacity enroll- 
Over a 9-year period, enrollment has increased until this fall it was 285. 
ias been possible to accept this ever-increasing number of students each year 
igh undesirable but necessary improvisations. Faculty housing has been 
erted into residence halls for students and into classrooms. The former 
‘ barn recently has been utilized as a temporary physical education room. 
hay barn has just been converted to an auxiliary makeshift gymnasium. 
e farmhouse is now used as a Classroom building. Today there are no other 
lings to convert, 
With the growth and improvement of elementary and secondary education 
ghout the United States, an ever-increasing number of deaf students are 
ng enrollment at Gallaudet College. It is incumbent upon us to go forward 
the development program and to do everything possible to avoid re fusing 
sion to those selected by the various States as their most promising secondary 
| graduates, 
lo enable the college to accept additional students and to meet reasonable 
tional standards as to classrooms and housing for the existing student body, 
absolutely essential that a construction program be initiated. The last ses- 
the 83d Congress made a start by ap pr ropriating a sum of $240,000, which, 
her with alumni funds of $100,000 and a gift of S10, 000, will permit construe- 
f a $350,000 library building in the very near future Plans for the structure 
ow complete and ground will be broken soon. 
mplete physical development plan has been prepared recently by the 
Buildings Service in conjunction with the college and the Department of 
Edueation, and Welfare. It calls for a program designed to accommodate 
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a student body cf 500 to 700 students. This development plan is divid 
three phases, the first of which would be financed by the current budget es! 
for construction. Approval of this item would make possible a major be; 
toward the rehahi-itation and rebuilding of an outmoded, rundown physica! 

The current budget being presented to this Congress calls for an expend 
of $2,225,000 for two vitally needed buildings. One is a physical training 
utility building, which will make provisions for a heating plant, with 
accompanying services, @ laundry and a shop, as well as gymnasium and class. 
room facilities. The other building to be constructed in this first phas 
girls’ dormitory, the erection of which will make it possible for the young 
of the college to use the present dormitory for girls. Our expansion prog 
as far as housing is concerned, can then go ahead without great difficulty 

There is also a request in the appropriation for additional current e 
funds so that several faculty members can be added to the staff. The addit 
of these instructors will make it possib!e to enrich the courses already giv 
to initiate new courses which are required, both from the viewpoint of acer 
tion and for the purpose of giving the student a well-rounded program. 

Both the broadened academic program and the physical-development. pls 
are in accordance with a survey made by the Middle States Association of Colleg 
and Secondary Schools, and by other recognized authorities in the field of edy- 
cation. Significant steps forward, academically and physically, should ser\ 
bring about full accreditation for the institution. Accreditation not only 
establish desirable long-term standards, but would also make possible the 
ance, without question, of graduates of Gallaudet College as graduate stud 
all of our universities. 

Basic legislative authority covering the estimates presented in this bu 
contained in Public Law 420, 83d Congress, under which Gallaudet Colles 
year was granted a new charter, which served to establish clearly the stat 
the institution and its relationships to the Federal Government. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Evstrap. In its 90 years as the world’s only institute of hig! 
education for the deaf, Gallaudet College has provided educations 
opportunities and training for 3,000 deaf students, representing ever 
State of the Union and many foreign countries. 

With the growth and improvement of elementary and secondar\ 
education in schools for the deaf throughout the United States, a 
ever-increasing number of deaf students. is seeking enrollment 
Gallaudet College. 

To enable the college to accept additional students, and to mee’ 
reasonable educational standards as to classrooms and housing {i 
the existing student body, it is absolutely essential that a construction 
program be initiated. 

DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


A complete physical-development plan has been prepared recent 
by the Public Buildings Service in conjunction with the college an 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It calls for : 
program designed to accommodate a student body of 500 to 700 s! 
dents. This development plan is divided into three phases, the firs! 
of which would be financed by the current budget estimate fo 
construction. 

The current budget being presented to this Congress calls for a 
expenditure of $2,225,000 for two vitally needed buildings. On 
is a physical training and utility building, which will make provisions 
for a heating plant, with all its accompanying service, a laundry a! 
a shop, as well as gymnasium and classroom facilities. . 

The other building to be constructed in this first phase is a gus 
dormitory, the erection of which will make it possible for the youn 
men of the college to use the present dormitory for girls. 
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There is also a request in the appropriation for additional current 
expense funds so that several faculty members can be added to the 
staff. The addition of these instructors will make it possible to 
enrich the courses already given and to initiate new courses, which are 
required both from the viewpoint of accreditation and for the purpose 
of civing the student a well-rounded program. 

‘These requests constitute a beginning step in satisfying the re- 
quirements of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for accreditation. This is the goal which must be achieved 
for the college. 

ONLY COLLEGE FOR DEAF 


Senator Hitu. I believe this school is the only school of its kind 
for the deaf in all the world? 

Dr. Eusrap. The only college for the deaf, ‘yes.’ 

Senator Hitt. As you know, I have had the pleasure of visiting 
your institution. You have a wonderful institution there and are 
doing a wonderful work. If these funds are appropriated it will make 
it possible for your school to be accredited; is that right, Doctor? 

Dr. Eustap. That is what we hope, and have been promised. 

Senator Hity. You have not had any new construction out there 
since What time? 

Dr. Exsrap. 1917. 

TOTAL STUDENT BODY 


Senator Hiti. 1917. What is your total student body today? 

Dr. Exsrap. 285. 

Senator Hitt. Where do they come from? 

Dr. Exustap. 43 States. 

Senator H1itu. They come from 43 of the States? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes, and from Canada. 

Senator Hint. Young men and women are eligible to come there 
from every State in the Union; is that correct? 

Dr. Eustap. That is correct. 

Senator Hiiu. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrrr. I understand that this is the only college for the 
deaf in the country? 

Dr. Exstap. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. You must receive some students from our school 
for the deaf in Flint, Mich.? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes, I think we have 5 or 6. 

Senator Porrrer. Do you have a waiting list for people to enter the 
college? 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


Dr. Exsrap. We had examinations given last Thursday and Friday 
to 185 students throughout the United States, and of those we can 
take about 60, I think. It is the only college. There should be an 
opportunity for all who qualify to come, and we feel that with this 
construction program it will be possible. 

Senator Porrer. What have been your results, so far as placement 
after college training? 

Dr. Eustap. Excellent. We never have any difficulty with placing 
the students. 

Senator Hitit. You feel that all of the 185 are qualified for the 
college work? 
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Dr. Eusrap. No;I wouldn’t say all. I would say about 125 of those. 

Senator Hitt. And you will be able to take only how many? 

Dr. Exstap. From 60 to 70 of those. Because there are deaf 
craduates from hearing high schools who must be ace ommodated also. 
They come to us without “special examination, and that is increasing 
as they find out that there is a Gallaudet College. Many of them do 
not know that there is a college like this. 

Senator Hi. Do you find that your applications have increased 
through the years? 

Dr. Erstap. Very much. 

Senator Porrer. And this new construction program will enable 
you to handle how many more students. 

Dr. Eustap. We have 285 now. It will enable us to take in from 
500 to 700. That, we think, will satisfy the requests and requirements 
for all time, as we see it now. 

Senator Hriti. You say that it will satisfy the requirements, so far 
as vou see them as of now? 

Dr. Eusrap. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. The House gave you what the budget recommended, 
which was pretty much what you had asked? 

Dr. Eustap. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you, Doctor. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENTS OF MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT; BRAD. 
SHAW MINTENER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FEDERAL. 
STATE RELATIONS; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION [cSTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Howard University, including 
personal services and miscellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings and grounds 
[82 ,720,000] $3,000,000. 

Obligations by activ ities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate House allowanc 


Description 
itions' Amount Positions Amount Positions; Ame 


Direct obligations 


. General : Lini stration $564, 36 ' $564, 366 
Resident ‘instr ction and de- 


partmental research 387 2, 785, 55 395 2, 911, 796 
General library 98, 23 j 98, 238 
Operation and maintenance of 
I hysical plant ‘ 711, 857 7 865, 611 
Auxiliary enterprises and non 
educational expense 3 , 018, 007 2: : 007 


rotal direct obligations ‘ 5, 178, 018 765 5, 458, 018 


Yhligations Payable Out of Peim- 
ursements from Other Accounts 
Resident instruction and de- 
partmental research 7, 330 j , 330 


Operation and maintenance of 


physical plant 74, 000 3, 000 


lotal obligations payable out 
of reimbursements from 
other accounts... 


l otal obligations 
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Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow- 


Object classification 
priation estimate ance 


Summary of Personal Services 


imber of permanent positions 
e equivalent of all other positions 
number of all employees 


Direct obligations 


nal services 
vel 
insportation of things 
imunication services 
Rents and utility services 
nting and reproduction 
er contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
ints subsidies and contributions 


sions 
otal direct obligations 
ns Payable Out of Reimbursements from ¢ 


rsonal services 184, 318 184, 318 318 
er contract services 3, O12 3, 012 3, 012 
plies and materials 74, 000 66, 000 OO 
I ‘ ) 


253, 330 3, 330 


tal obligations 5, 439, 348 5, 711, 348 , 348 


Detailed list of new positions by activity, 1956 


Number of ull tin Annual sal- 


ind grade 
positions ‘quiva iry rate 


Amount 


S&, SOO . 100 
ite professor a 7, 500 5, 000 
int professor < 3 6, OOO , O00 


tal 59, 400 


ition and maintenance of buildings 
sunds: For operation and mainte 
n part, of new buildings and | newly 
ited building: 
tenance engineer, GS-7 } 4,109 2, 946 
roenter. GS-4 : 3, 167 2, 623 
man, GS-4 : 5, 879 
rk, GS-4 t 2, 357 
led laborer, GS-2 : 2. ii q 5, 753 
tor, inaid, GS-1 4 4, 234 


2: 
otal . 7 ». 9 43, 792 


)tal new positions 2: 24. ¢ : | 103, 192 


62284—55——-15 
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Howard University—Full-time equivalent enrollment, by schools and colleges, 191) 


School or college 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Graduate school. 111 266 302 264 
Liberal arts | 1,498 3, 376 3, 030 E ; , 734 


(a) Total undergrad- | 
uate and gradu- 
ate 1, 609 3, 3. 332 


Professional schools: | 

Engineering and archi- 

tecture 476 404 
Music 2! 229 226 
Social work 2 : 121 139 | 
Medicine 7 : 287 285 
Dentistry 192 212 255 
Pharmacy -.-. | 189 197 
Law : 35 149 140 120 
Religion. ...--.-- 3! a 45 58 49 


(b) Total professional | ; | 1,688 1, 661 1,614 | 


x 


(c) Total regular 
schools and col- | | 
leges.. 5, 291 4,345 | 3,892 | 3,440 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction of buildings: For alterations, revision, extension, and installation of 
underground telephone conduit for telephone distribution system, under the super- 
vision of General Services Administration, on the grounds of Howard University, 
including engineering services, $122,000, to remain available until expended 
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Estimates of cash re quirements ! 


Law school Administration Men 
building building tory | 


f construction September 1954 October 1954 Septer 


pletion of construction March 1956 March 1956 Marcel 
Authorized limit of cost $1,950,000 $1,625,000 $1 837 
xtimated — escalation i $438,000 $341,900 $413,353 
limit of cost. 
timated cost of project $1,410,000 $1,625,000 $2 189 
I il cash appropriated 3 $952,900 $1,219,500 $104.2 
Estimated expenditures through fiscal | $856,400 $1,219,500 S1O1 
vear 1955. 
Balance forward to 1956 $96,500 $303.0 
Estimated expenditures in fiscal year | $553,600 $105,500 $1,449.04 
1056 
. Required liquidation of contract au- | $457,100 $105,500 $1,146.00 
thority for fiseal year 1955 
‘ash requirements for the fiscal year | $457,100 $405,500 $1,146.00 


1956. 


1At Dee. 31, 1954 
2 Approved by Public Buildings Service 
8 Total for all purposes, planning funds and construction funds. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Dr. Johnson, we will be delighted to have you pro- 
ceed in your own way, sir. 

Your prepared statement may be made a part of the record at t] 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY Morpecal W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, HowarRp UNIVERSITY 


A. THE NATURE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN HIGH 
EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 1. Howard University w 
chartered by act of Congress on March 2, 1867. It was the purpose of t 
founders to admit students of both sexes, and of every race, creed, color, and 
national origin. Sut it was one of the major purposes of the founders to admit 
Negro youth, among others, to all of its educational offerings. The institut 
has pioneered in the offering of professional training to Negro youth in medi 
dentistry, pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, music, and social work, a - 
well as in the teaching profession and religion. i 

2. During the period of £8 years between 1867 and 1955 Howard Universit the 
has been the only university of public support in the Southern States which fre = 
and substantially admitted Negro youth to any approximation of the wide editor 
of undergraduate, graduate and professional opportunities characteristic 
the American State university. 

3. During the entire 88 years of its history Howard University has graduated 
a larger body of Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects 
musicians, lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public support 
combined, in all the Southern States. 

4, From the beginning of its work until the end of 1954, Howard Universit 
has graduated a total of 18,195 persons. By far the large majority of thes 
graduates have been Negroes. These graduates are at work in 42 States and 
24 foreign countries. In every population center in the United States the 
constitute a cross-section of the leadership of the Negro people. Together they 
constitute the largest and most diversified group of trained Negro public servants 
related to any single institution in the world. 

5. Since 1948 public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes, have little by little, opened their doors to Negro youth; but in the yea? 
1954 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students in med: 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and social work tha 
in all other public universities and colleges together in the entire area of the 
Southern States. 
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§. That national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro profes- 
gional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine and 
ientistry. If Meharry “ ‘dical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be exclude d, 
the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University in 1954 
exceeded enrollment of Ne ois students in all the other medical and dental! schools 
in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical College have 
been the responsible pioneers in the development of medical education among 
Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro physicians, 

surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world. 

From the beginning of our work in 1867, the founders invited to the faculties 

f the university learned and ab'e men and women, on the basis of their ability 
and character as individuals and without discrimination as to sex, race, creed, 
lor or national origin. But it was a major purpose of the founders . Howard 
University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every faculty. Today the 
Negro members of the professional faculties of Howard University, exclusive of 
the school of religion, constitute together a group of Negro professional teachers 
arger by far than all the Negroes so employed in all other American universities 
‘combined. The existence of this group of Negro university teachers at Howard 
University has been a standing inspiration to the Negro peop'e for more than 
three-quarters of a century, and membership on one of these faculties has been the 
first employment of many of the most outstanding Negroes in the pubiie life of 
{merica. From them came the founder and operator of the first blood plasma 
bank in the world, the most distinguished Negro industrial chemist in America, 
the first Negro governor of an American possession, the first Negro in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations (Nobel prize winner), the first Negro member of 
he bench of the United States Court of Appeals, the first Negro cultural attaché 
, the diplomatic service of the United States to a major European nation. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries. —Howard University has 
leveloped a far-reaching service to foreign students. Foreign students are now 
nrolled from more than 30 foreign countries. It ranks third among American 
niversities in the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

9. Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teachers 
students representative of every race and color and many of the creeds of 
world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the 

stable human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of external 
lifference, and they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings every- 
vhere. In recent years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and 
ngroups, have traveled on missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
\frica. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

10. Again and again the responsible leaders of Government and the friends 
f our country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value to 
their country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

11. One of these expressions was published by the Department of State 
inthe Record under date of March-April 1950, regarding the visit of the Howard 
University plavers to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. Said the 
editor of the Record, ‘‘Reports from all who came in contact with the Howard 
University plavers during their tour indicate that they reflected great credit on 
their university and on their country. Typical of the glowing tributes paid 
them by Europeans who were closely associated with them in this undertaking 
was that contained in a letter which Mr. Carl Hegor, director of the Alle Scene 
Theater in Copenhagen, wrote to the American Ambassador there: 

‘| should be extremely pleased if you would tell your Government that the 
visit by the Negro students to this country was a great success also in the sense 
of international relationship. The private hosts among whom are leading men 
n Danish art and science have to me expressed their delight at the visit. 

‘These students and their leaders gave us such an admirable impression of 
United States that I cannot think of any young representatives who could 
better act as a living propaganda for your people and country and its democracy. 

‘IT sincerely hope that a similar arrangement can again be made.’ 


t} 


THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP ON THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSTIY 


_l. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
Pun ihe of the Federal Government available through the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
were contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the 


fir 


Orst building. 
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2. Almost immediately the institution. became associated with the ly 
work which the Fede ral Government was undertaking to do for the eman: 
slaves at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this da, 
The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by Howard 
University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per yea, 
Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and the 
combined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital constitiyte 
the most valuable training facilities for the substantial medical eduction of Newry 
physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

3. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time 
the Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the university 
year by vear being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it was there 
rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people in ways not otherwise 
provided for. Until the year 1928 these appropriations were made in the form 
of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. During this preiod 
of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the current annual 
appropriations from the Congress to Howard University rose from $10,000 to 
$218,000, enabling the university to survive as the only one of many _ heroie 
endeavors which began in this field after the emancipation. 

4. Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Education called 
nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first- 
class institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university available 
substantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else in the United States 
At that time there was nowhere in existence in the Southern States a single 
approximation of a State university available to Negroes, and there was nowhere 
manifest a vigorous will to give adequate support to such an undertaking, either 
in private philanthropy or in government. 

5. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard 
University, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto 
in the following language: 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby authorized to aid in the construe- 
tion, development, improvement and maintenance of the university, no part of 
which shall be used for religious instruction.”” (45 Stat. 1021, approved December 
13, 1928.) 

3. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Roy O. West, on February 11, 1929, and 
attended by representatives of all divisions of the Government including the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department of Interior, 
and the United States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philanthropy 
and the trustees of Howard University. At the conference it was unanimous! 
agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on a first- cl 
basis and the United States Office of Education was authorized to study and to 
prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

7. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of the educational 
program of Howard University was made by the officers thereof, under thi 
supervision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite pro- 
gram to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked it 
every detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience of 
State and Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was 
established and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of Education, 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the Interior 
(Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur), and by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill, under the leadership of 
Hon. Louis C. Cramton. This bill was commended to the Congress by the actio! 
of the entire Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives. 

8. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed-upon program 
By successive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,000 in 1{28 to 
$675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and phys sical 
plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted the grow! 
in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop. 

9. Increased appropriations for current support began again, however, after 
1941 and steadily rose to $1,115,701 in 1946; thence to $1,588,635 in 1947 and to 
a peak of $2,819,759 in 1950. 
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10. Physical plant: The 71st Congress which prepared the first 20-year program 
for the development of Howard University recognized that the university was in 
distressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work which it 
was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development which it ap- 
proved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant of the 
university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square feet of 
land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 years. The Congress 
in sessions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933, appropriated $3,264,000 
toward the construction of 8 of these building projects as follows: (1), (2), (3), 3 
dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom building, (5) a heat, light and 
powerplant, (6) a tunnel for the transmission of heat, light, and power, (7) a 
chemistry building, (8) a general library building. These buildings were all con- 
structed thereafter and further appropriations of $1,397,700 were made for a 
ninth building project—a group of men’s dormitories—and for landscaping and 
repair of buildings. The needed land for all these projects was acquired through 
the gifts of private foundations. 

11. After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriations for funds 
for buildings ceased until after the United States had ended the Second World 
War. 

12. Over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being deeply impressed by the 
advantages which Howard University offered, flooded the 10 schools and colleges 
and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the Government provided Howard 
University with 138 temporary wooden buildings and turned over for their use 2 
permanent dormitory buildings, originally acquired for the housing of Govern- 
ment employees. During this period tne physical plant of the university was 
placed under the utmost strain; its current budget for maintenance of the plant 
was exhausted to provide foundations, water, electric and heating services for the 
temporary wooden buildings; and the current maintenance of the plant was so far 
reduced in efficiency that heavy deterioration set in and accumulated rapidly. 

13. The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing 
inadequacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946—48, that they determined 
to give the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. On 
June 14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a 
careful restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that 
plan by the Publie Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs of the 
university. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation after 
another, designed to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible time. 
Between June 14, 1948, and August 31, 1951, the Congress thus appropriated and 
authorized funds for 12 major building projects at an authorized cost of $18,439,221 
and authorized further the funds for the planning of a new preclinical medical 
building. This was the first sustained movement toward the provision of an 
adequate plant for the university since the initial series of appropriations by the 
Members of Congress in the years 1927 and 1933, immediately succeeding upon 
their determination upon the 20-year program to make Howard University a 
first-class institution. 

14. To this group Congress last year added an appropriation of $4,436,000 for 
the construetion of this preclinical medical building. 


C. PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. These decisions of the committee and of the Congress of the United States 
have been the most creative and inspiring acts ever to be taken by the voted will 
of the people of the United States in relation to the higher education of the Negro 
people. They have brought every one of the 10 schools and colleges of Howard 
University to national accreditment. They have brought about the qualitative 
recognition of our work by all other American universities and the establishment 
in our midst of the national honor society of Phi Beta Kappa. They have brought 
us within striking distance of the ability to crown the university organization with 
a first-class graduate school; and they have brought us more than half way toward 
an adequate physical plant for the first comprehensive university service ever to 
come into existence in the United States, with both a substantial attendance of 
Negro youth and a substantial representation of Negro scholars on its faculties. 

2. I ask that the members of the Committee will allow me to express the hope 
that the Congress will not falter in the great purpose which it has thus far so 
inspiringly pursued regarding Howard University, but that the Congress will go 
on until it has crowned the university organization with a first-class graduate 
school and until they have built for it a physical plant that will house its work 
in &@ thoroughly competent fashion. 
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3. The State universities in 12 Southern States have of late, and little by litt); 
opened their doors to Negro students. This is a great beyinning, of high sie. 
nificance to the Negro people and to our Nation. In the course of time it wil 
come to have quantitative significance in the training of high-grade professiona| 
and graduate leadership for the Negro people; and after the expiration of man, 
years, it will, I am sure, come to have the crowning inspiration of a substantia) 
number of Negro scholars, working in the faculties of these universities, side by 
side with their brothers of the majority. , 

4. Until that time comes, however, there is one place in this Nation where the 
people of the United States have come near to an unequivocal and substantia] 
expression of their highest will toward the Negro minority—that is in the compre- 
hensive undergraduate, graduate, and professional program of Howard University 
and in the substantial representation of Negro personnel on the faculties of that 
university. 

5. Every unfinished element in the life of this project which leaves it short of 
first-class resourcefulness and functioning should be rapidly overcome without 
hesitancy in order that the Negro people themselves, the citizens of our country 
from every State, and the diplomatic and cultural representatives of all the 
peoples of the world may see here on this spot in the National Capital an expressio; 
of our American and democratic purpose toward race, color, and minority status 
so clear, so substantial, and so adequate as to be inspiring beyond question. The 
hour is late, and the world needs this inspiration more than it needs bread, 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY MorpEcAl W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT OF Howari 
UNIVERSITY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


1. It isrespectfully requested that the reduction of $234,000 in the appropriatio: 
of Howard University for salaries and expenses, approved by the House of 
Representatives be restored to allow the full 1956 estimate of $3 million, recom- 
mended in the budget by the President of the United States. 

2. The reduction of $234,000 in the 1956 estimates eliminates the following 
specific items of increase requested. 


(a) Eight teachers in medicine $59, 400 

(b) Operation and maintenance of 3 new buildings and | newly renovated 
building _ _ : ; a ; cecwan te 40 

(c) Repairs and renovation of physical plant_. . 100, 000 


234, 15 


Less: Allowance in excess of budget estimates for salary increases 


Total ‘ P 934. 000 


The drastic reductions thus made in the current budget of Howard University 
cannot fail to be gravely injurious to the program for the development of thi 
university. 

The action denying increased teachers in medicine operates to veto the effectivi 
use of millions of dollars already invested by the Government in an effort to doubl 
the output of physicians and dentists at Howard University. 

The action denying the special appropriation for repairs and renovations, 
dangerously delays the work of removing the heavily accumulated deterioratio! 
in the university plant. This deterioration still endangers the life of students 
This deterioration increases in degree and in extensity of decay with every delay 
This deterioration cannot be removed at all except by the kind of special attentio! 
which is here sought and denied. 

This action denies also any help whatsoever for the proper maintenance 0! 
three new buildings, at a time when the university is struggling, with inadequat 
resources, to overcome the heavy accumulation of deterioration in the plant 
brought over from the past. Under such circumstances it is certain that the new 
buildings cannot be maintained adequately, and that they will soon themselves 
be involved in rapid deterioration. 

3. Restoration of estimate of 8 teachers in medicine, $59,400, is earnest! 
requested.—(a) The 1956 estimates provide for the addition of teachers 
medicine in the following categories: 
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Annual sal- | Total 


Classification 
lassificatior ary rate cost 


Professor sie ae : $8, 800 $26, 400 
Associate professor 7, 500 | 15, 000 
Assistant professor _ - 4 6, 000 18, 000 


i: | — 7 z 59, 400 


(b) The doubling of teachers in the premedical staff in medicine is one of the 
ix coordinated measures required to achieve the objective which the Congress 
f the United States has thus far supported with enthusiasm, namely, the doub- 
ling of the output of physicians and dentists at Howard University. The Con- 
ress has already appropriated some $8 million toward the physical aspects of 
his program. The addition of these eight teachers in the preclinical branches 

medicine represents the first and fundamentally necessary step in the addition 

f the professional personnel required to operate the educational services for 
vhich these buildings are being erected. To erect the buildings at a cost of mil- 
ions while at the same time denying the appropriation required to provide the 
professional services to operate these buildings is to veto the effectiveness of the 
millions already invested. This is not sound business. The sum of $59,400 
should be restored at the least and expanded to double if possible. 

{. Restoration of estimate for operation and maintenance of four new buildings — 
§)4,754 is earnestly requested.—(a) The 1956 estimates provided for $74,754 to 
perate and maintain 3 new buildings and 1 newly renovated building as follows: 
|) the new dental building for part of year in excess of current operation and 
aintenance, $19,097 (net); (2) the new biology-greenhouse building, $33,921; 
3) the new pharmacy building, $14,660; and (4) the newly renovated physics 
building, $7,076. 

The elimination of request for $74,754 to operate and maintain approxi- 
nately 154,000 additional square feet in these four new facilities will require 
eduction of personnel, supplies and expenses essential to the present instructional 
rogram and other operations of the university. This necessity will frustrate 
the very purpose for which the buildings are being constructed. These new 
buildings, which will be in full operation during fiscal year 1956, must be heated, 
lighted, cleaned, and kept in good repair. The total increased cost of operating 
these four new facilities is $122,702. Theuniversity can and will absorb $47,948 of 
this cost in the basie budget. But this is all that can possibly be done. This 
leaves a Shortage of $74,754 in the amount required to operate these new build- 

It is urgently needful that the Government shall provide this sum. If it 
is not provided, the university has two choices: (1) maintain the buildings prop- 
erly by cutting $74,754 out of the all too limited funds available for instruction; 
(2) preserve instruction at its present level and maintain the new buildings so 
far below a competent level that they themselves will rapidly deteriorate. Both 
possible choices are injurious in the first degree. 

In any large building program, involving the construction of many new 
uildings which replace buildings to be demolished, there is a necessary and un- 
avoidable transition period in which both the new buildings and the old buildings 
will be in operation simultaneously, and heavy costs of temporary occupation 
and moving from one building to another must be added thereto. There is no 
avoidance of temporary increases in the budget of physical maintenance at such 
times. By good management the regular budget can absorb part of the increased 
cost; but in the nature of the case, it cannot absorb the whole of it, because it is 
aheavily increased load and will continue to be a heavily increased load until the 
new building program is finished, and the old and deteriorated buildings now still 
in use are demolished. To deny the increases required by this heavy and tem- 
porary load during this critical period when five major new buildings are in pro- 
‘ess of construction, is to create wholly unexpected conditions of frustration which 
‘annot fail to be injurious to the entire program. 

). Restoration of estimate for emergency repairs and renovations to physical 
lant—$100,000, is earnestly requested.—(a) The 1956 estimates provided for 
‘100,000 toward the elimination of 43 projects from an extensive list of deferred 
iaintenance items which totalled in excess of $300,000. 

(b) The failure to make repairs contemplated in the list of buildings and facilities 
letailed in congressional justifications (pp. 22 through 27) will further increase cost 
of these same projects when funds can be devoted to this purpose. The process 
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of deterioration in university buildings, as with any other type of facility, becomes 
increasingly and progressively worse, with each required postponement of repairs 
For example, buildings which are not painted regularly on the exterior, in additioy 
to becoming unsightly, soon require replacement of parts subject to rapid deteriora. 
tion from wind and weather. 

(c) Delay in making necessary repairs in some of the items listed may endanger 
life and limb of persons using the facilities. Unfortunately, the university has 
experienced the tragedy inherent in not making needed repairs and replacement 
promptly. 

(d) Extended delay in making needed repairs, with hope that work can be done 
when funds become available, does not always work out according to plan. Up- 
expected breakdowns occur in the middle of the year, thereby requiring repairs 
immediately, with funds earmarked for other essential and going activities. 

(e) This matter received the very thoughtful consideration of the Congress 
last year, when attention was focused upon the most dangerous aspect of this 
deterioration, namely, that in the heat, light and powerplant. The Congress 
wisely appropriated $100,000 to correct entirely the dangerous deterioration at 
this spot; but left the remining deterioration to be dealt with in later appro- 
priations. 

I urge upon the members of the Senate committee that they do not underesti- 
mate the volume and continuing danger of this deterioration. It is in nowise 
conceivable that it can be brought to a halt by the use of the heavily overloaded 
maintenance staff of the university. There are still elements in the situatior 
which are perilous to the life of the students. We suggest that this accumulated 
deterioration should be retired as rapidly as possible so that the regular mainte- 
nance staff can be built up for preventive maintenance. It will take at least two 
special annual appropriations of $100,000 each, of a capital and nonrecurring 
nature to do this. 

It is economically wasteful and exceedingly unwise in the nature of life security, 
to allow these deteriorated conditions to be retired too slowly. The university 
most strongly urges that the special appropriation of $100,000 for this item be 
restored. 

6. Inability to make internal adjustments in order to absorb $234,000 of increase 
requested.— (a) The Committee on Appropriations for the House of Representa- 
tives suggests in its report that the $234,000 needed for specific areas in fiscal 1956 
could be taken care of by internal adjustments, without endangering the 
scholastic standing of the school. 

(b) The university did examine, with considerable thoroughness the possibilities 
of making internal adjustments and found that such adjustments could not be 
made without serious injury to the overall program of the university in general 
and the instructional program in particular. Salaries of personnel, which are 
already below the minimum base pay of Government employees and teachers of 
the District of Columbia would have to be reduced further; the teaching staff, 
essential to efficient instruction, would have to be cut; and the staff necessary for 
administration of the university program and operation and maintenance of 
physical plant would also require reduction. Each such reduction, if required, 
would place the educational program in jeopardy. 

(c) The university examined with equal thoroughness, the possibilities of in- 
creasing funds from non-Federal sources. It was found that any substantial 
increase in funds would of necessity, have to come from student tuition and fees 
We know now, however, that any increase in fees, however small, would make it 
impossible for manv of our students to continue their education. 

Contributions solicited or received from interested friends of the university are 
invariably designated for specific purposes, thereby limiting the effective support 
that such contributions can have on the overall financial needs of the university. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


1. It is respectfully requested that the reduction of $150,000 by the House of 
Representatives be restored to allow full estimate of $150,000. 

2. The reduction of $150,000 in the 1956 estimates completely eliminates the 
folllowing specific items of request: 


(a) Military science-physical education building (partial plans)___..-.- $85, 200 
(b) Home economics building (complete plans) 64, 800 
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3. Restoration to estimates of funds to begin planning of military science-physical 
jucation building—$85,200, is earnestly requested.—(a) Elimination of this item 
will require that physical and military educational programs now housed in 
temporary, dilapidated wooden structures must continue, to the detriment of 
students enrolled and to the educational program. 

h) Under the most favorable conditions, approximately 4 years would be 
required to bring this facility into existence. Inability to start work on plans 
and specifications in 1956 will postpone the possibility of having this facility 
available until 1961. The facilities are urgently needed now. 

c) The two ROTC units (Air and Infantry) located at Howard University are 
lesperately in need of space to conduct their programs. This need is so urgent 
that the university is faced with the possibilities of withdrawal of the training pro- 
grams unless better facilities can be made available. 

{, Restoration to estimates of funds for plans—Home economics building— 
s64,800, is earnestly requested.—(a) Elimination of this item will require con- 


is totally inadequate for the purpose. The program is now conducted on the 
frst and top floors of a building which houses several other unrelated programs 
and is under constant use for student union purposes. 

») A serious delay in the completion of stage 2 of the master development plan, 
prepared for the physical development of Howard University by the Public Build- 
ings Service at the request of Congress, will be caused by the elimination of this 
item, 

c) All reliable educational statistics point to a vast increase in higher educa- 
tional enrollment by 1960, and the United States Office of Education, in making 
the 1955 survey of Howard University, has warned us to make ready for our share 
of that increase here by the needed expansion of plant and in numbers of teachers. 

d) Of all times this is not the time to postpone the next step in the building 
program of Howard in such wise as to prevent a single other building for a period 
of 4 years or more. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
perhaps Mr. Mintener will speak. 

Mr. Minrener. May I make a statement, sir, Senator Hill? I 
would like to say, Senator Hill and Senator Potter, and this is on 
behalf of Mrs. Hobby and myself, because this is one of my responsi- 
bilities in the Department, that we would like to endorse this appeal 
that Dr. Johnson is making on behalf of Howard University with 
respect to this current budget for 1956. 

We hope that your committee will see fit to approve this request 
because we feel that Howard University is in a very critical era of its 
history, and great progress is being made out there. 

We feel that with these additional funds we will be able to continue 
this progress and make it one of the outstanding educational institu- 
tions in the country. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Johnson, would you like to proceed? 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I first of all want to thank the 
chairman and members of the committee for the privilege of appearing. 
We come respectfully to request that you will restore the appropria- 
- cut by the House to the figure approved by the Bureau of the 
udget. 


HOUSE ACTION 


I may say, sir, that the figures which we presented to the Bureau of 
the Budget this year totaled $5,280,600 as against $8,678,000 appropri- 
ated last year; so that what we requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
Was a substantial savings of over $3 million to begin with. Now, the 
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House cut us down to $4,896,600 taking out three items in the curren; 
funds, of $234,000 and $150,000 for planning funds. 

I wish to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the institution which we 
are here pleading for is really the one comprehensive university orgap- 
ization in all the Southern States which 1s substantially attended by 
Negroes, and offers them eight professional opportunities, as well as 
undergraduate and graduate work. It has not come into existence by 
accident. It has come into existence by the deliberate and thoughtfy| 
plan of the United States Government to bring this institution into 
existence. It has been brought into existence so successfully that noy 
every | of the 10 schools and colleges is accredited, and every graduate 
going out from these institutions is now accepted, as are the graduates 


of other standard institutions in the United States, to work in his field 
EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Now, we are at a very critical moment at the present time. We ar 
carrying forward a movement, for example, to expand the production of 
physicians and dentists who are greatly needed; and these cuts whieh 
have come to us are injurious to an extent which I believe the Congress 
would be deeply concerned about. 

First of all there is a cut of 8 teachers in medicine, of $59,400. That 
is very serious because, over a period of vears, Mr. Chairman, thi 
Congress has very cordially entered into six major coordinated 
projects in order to double the output of Negro physicians. — It has 
put over $8 million into the physical plant. But this is 1 of those | 
projects —$59,400 is for the new teachers in the preclinical branches 
of medicine that we need to man the buildings and to carry forward 
the doubled instruction. I think that upon reflection the Senate will 
see that to put $8 million into the buildings to carry out a program 
and then not put $59,400 in for teachers, is not itself a wise restriction, 
because it acts to veto the usefulness of the $8 million. 

Senator Hiitu. The buildings are not worth much without th 
teachers, are they? 


DECREASE IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


Senator Porrer. Dr. Johnson, I wonder if you would comment on 
the language in the House report which states that there has been a 
steady decrease in enrollment. 

Dr. Jounson. No, Mr. Potter, that is true only as compared with, 
say, 1949-50. Like all American universities, we went up in 1949-50 
to an enrollment that we had no business with. We had an institution 
for 3,000 students. We took 7,241 students simply for the reason 
that we had to do our duty by the veterans that returned. 

Senator Porrer. You had a lot of them coming back? 

Dr. Jonnson. They came back in large numbers; 2,600 of them 
flooded in on us in one year. 

Senator Turse. Dr. Johnson, that was true at the University of 
Minnesota and at all educational institutions. They made temporary 
adjustments to meet them. The professors and all the administrative 
persons about the universities and colleges just met that as an emer- 
gency in the postwar era, but it could not be carried on as a normal 
function within any college. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is right, 
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Senator Ture. Therefore, | do not think the report is exactly re- 
fecting a true picture of what exists and does exist at your university. 

Dr. Jounson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Porrrr. That is the reason | wanted to get that on the 
record. 

Senator Hit. It happened at all of our colleges and universities 
svenerally, throughout the country. Is that true, Doctor? 

Dr. Jounson. We practically doubled the load of everybody on the 
campus in order to do our duty to the returning soldiers. We over- 
loaded our plant and teachers, and now we are settling down to 
normal. In fact, we are above normal. Our enrollment is increasing 

Senator Porrer. What is your enrollment at the moment? 

Dr. Jounson. Around 4,700. 

Senator Porrer. How much of that is graduate work? 

Dr. Jounson. A limited amount. We have about 400 in graduate 
sxhool but approximately 2,000 in professions and about 2,000 in the 
indergraduate college. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Now, the $74,000 for the operation and maintenance of three new 
buildings is very urgent. That is, the Congress has put up three 
uew buildings, and in obtaining those new buildings we have added 
about 150,000 more square feet to the area of the university’s service 
That takes about $122,000 of increased maintenance funds. 

We knew that it would be the concern of the Congress to see how 
nuch of that we could absorb, and we went to work and found that 
we could absorb about $49,000 of it; but we cannot absorb the $74,754 
So we have asked the Congress, therefore, to help us maintain the 
new buildings by adding that much to the budget. Now, the main 
rason why we cannot absorb any more is because we are still tr ying to 
overcome the accumulated deterioration in the plant which took pl: Ice 
as the result of the trampling upon us of this enormous enrollment 
if returning soldiers. In order to take care of this enormous enroll- 
ment in 1949 and 1950, we had to put up 13 temporary buildings. 
We had to continue in use 15 deteriorated and outmoded buildings, 
which the Public Buildings Administration says ought to be torn 
down, because some of them are dangerous to life. So that we have 
8 buildings on the campus that are deteriorated and in urgent need 
repair. Unfortunately, we have delayed making those repairs so 
lng that we have had some accidents and deaths as a result of it. 
We keep urging this upon the Congress because when you have accu- 
nulated deterioration the only way to handle it is to go after it with 
successive small appropriations until you restore normal maintenance, 


DETERIORATION OF POWERPLANT 


Last year the Congress gave us $100,000 to take care of the de- 
trloration of the powerplant. This year we are asking for another 
$100,000 to help retire this deterioration, and we give notice that we 
will come back next year asking for another $100,000 because it will 
take $300,000 more to take care of this deterioration. 

This deterioration, we emphasize, is not only dangerous to the 
dicieney of instruction, but dangerous to life. We hope that the 
‘nate will restore that sum if possible. 
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Senator Tyr. Doctor, would it help if you got the total sum and 
did it all at one time rather than piecemeal? Would there be an, 
economy in such action? 

Dr. Jounson. There would be a great economy, sir, because whey 
you have heavy deterioration, the costs rise. 

Senator Taye. That is what I was trying to determine. A partia] 
job was done last year, and if you go in ‘and do a partial job this year 
and then try to complete it in another year, where would the savings 
be? If you received a sufficient amount to do it all at one time, would 
you save? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, it would come this way, Senator. If you pi 
a basis of deterioration today you send a contractor in today and say. 
“What would it take to handle this?” He will say “$9,700.” oe 
bring him to the same place 6 months from now and it will be $15,009 
because the deterioration has accumulated. 

Senator Tuyr. If you say your are asking for $100,000 now and 
will come back in another year and ask for an additional sum, what 
would it take to put that necessary repairs through in one contract? 

Dr. Jonnson. I should say we would certainly save as much as 
$25,000 to $30,000. 

Senator Tuyr. What could the total job be done for now? 

You are asking for $100,000. What could the total job be done for, 
period, so that you would not come next year? 

Dr. Jounson. I would say $170,000 this year, and we would not 
come back next year or the vear after next. 

Senator Tuyr. You would have it all done? 

Dr. Jounson. I meant to say $270,000. 

Senator Tuyr. You said, sir, that you are — for $100,000 now 
and that you are going to come back next yea 

Dr. Jonnson. My associates here are ialling me that I have to 
come back two more times, that is $300,000. That is true. They 
have the detailed projects here, amounting to $300,000. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not all in one project? 

Dr. Jounson. No; 43 projects. 

Senator Toys. It is not a question of you doing a part on one 
project and a part on a second? 

Dr. Jonnson. No. 

Senator Porrer. Is any of this new construction? 

Dr. Jounson. No. This is the old plant and we are trying to spend 
as much of it on that portion of the old plant which will continue to be 
kept after these deteriorated buildings are torn down. I shoul | say 
if we had $270,000 in one lump sum we would certainly discharge the 
whole thing. That would enable us then to put our maintenance on 
a solid basis with ample personnel to do preventive maintenance 
That is the important thing. We must keep the plant in such shap 
that it doesn’t deteriorate at all. 

Senator Hitu. This would make for both economy and safety? 

Dr. Jonnson. I believe it would be decisive, sir, in both respects. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Plans and specifications: For the preparation of plans and specificatio 
construction, under the supervision of the General Services Administration 
grounds of Howard University of a military science-physical education 
and a home economics building, $150,000. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





yriation or estimate. -- er" ich and aah enelaelmase as $150, 000 
gated balance brought fo rward....___- aia ~ $222, 344. ~ $133, 513 33, 211 


Total available for obligation ikaebeames ma 222, 344 133, 5 183, 211 
ligated balance carried forward ------- eek —133, | 513 ail —17, 467 


Obligations incurred ecco amine isan cael 8&8, 831 100, 302 165, 744 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Auditorium-fine arts building ~~ $210 $14, 891 

9, Science hall alterations siduabidsccnc eee ecdenEneien 249 
Law school building a ‘ Sinnika ie : suid, 17, 513 
Biclogy-greenhouse building waiallekeatocers ji 8, 359 19 

§. Adn inistration building . wioehncate 10, 857 q 

5, Men's dormitories = i : 71, 268 19, 993 6, 737 

7. Prectinical medical building _- nates ti oo aside 7, 513 8 Ee a 
Pharmacy building ‘ aa ce ‘ , 606 3, 000 
. Military science- physical education building. emia his 85, 200 
Home economics building. ------------ ae Pica Ramet tag ea eens 64, 800 





Obligations incurred ae rer : ‘ 100, 302 165, 744 


Obligations by objects 
07 Other contractual services—1954, $88,831; 1955, $100,302; 1956, $165,744. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The following gives the status of plans and specifications on eight projects 
No. 1 through No. 8) included in schedule of obligations by activities. Items 
No. 9 and No. 10 represent projects for which appropriation is requested. 

1. Auditorium—fine arts building—Plans and specifications are developed 
through the tentative drawing stage, and are scheduled for completion in first 
quarter of fiscal vear 1956. 

2. Science hall alterations.—Plans and specifications are complete. Alterations 
are nearing completion. 

3. Law school building.—Plans and specifications are complete. Construction 
f building is under way. 

1. Biology—greenhouse building.—Plans and specifications are complete. Con- 
struction of building is under way. 

5. Administration building —Plans and specifications are complete. Construc- 
tion of building is under way. 

6. Men’s dormitory.—Plans and specifications are in their early stage of prepara- 
tion, and will be completed in first quarter of fiscal year 1956. 

7. Preclinical medical building.—Plans and specifications are 85 percent com- 
plete. Full completion is expected in February 1955. 

8. Pharmacy building.—Plans and specifications are complete. Construction 
of building is under way. 


II APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Request is respectfully made for the appropriation of $150,000 to proceed with 
he planning of two projects in stage II of the building program: 
1. Military science-physical education building (partial plans) $85, 200 
2. Home economies building (complete plans) 64, 800 


III JUSTIFICATION 


The two projects listed above have been surveyed by the Public Buildings 
Service and determined to be necessitous as part of the development of a sound 
physical plant for the university’s educational program. 
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The need is so pressing against the physical facilities of the university as +, 
require the continued use of temporary wooden buildings acquired under W op\; 
War II surplus property program, which represent a serious hazard to safety 


1. Military science-physical education building 

This building, No. 56 on the master development plan, will provide tea 
facilities for (1) Air ROTC unit, (2) Army ROTC unit, (3) physical education 
for men, and (4) universitywide assemblies. These activities are now located 
1 temporary wooden building and 4 quonset huts and sections in 4 other build- 
ings, not designed for or adapted to the program. Together they are distress 
ingly inadequate. Both Army and Air ROTC are hard pressed for space. The 
sum requested will carry the plans and specifications through tentative drawing. 
stage of development. ; 

The building will be designed to provide space for the educational programs 
in military science and physical education for men. In addition, it will provid 
facilities for the intercollegiate program, the intramural program, the recreationa 
program, and certain general university activities. The master plan studies show 
that in a typical fall term about 840 male students will be enrolled in military 
science and about 790 male students in required physical education courses, [t 
is estimated that in a typical term about 140 students will be in intercollegiat, 
programs and about 480 students in intramural programs. 

The building is estimated to require about 130,000 square feet of space and js 
proposed to include the following general category of spaces: (1) a major activity 
area (about 130 x 185 feet.) for certain of the activities of the military science 
physical education and general university programs, including arrangements for 
about 4,000 spectators at certain events; (2) a secondary gymnasium (about 
105 x 120 feet); (3) a swimming pool (about 75 x 45 feet) with a spectator area of 
about 1,000; (4) three remedial or therapy exercise rooms; (5) lockers, showers 
equipment storage and other spaces to service these activities; (6) eight classrooms, 
primarily for the military program; (7) a shooting gallery; (8) a weapons labora- 
tory; (9) military supply storage; (10) offices for Department Heads and instructors 
gn both the military sciences and physical education for men. 


2. Home economics building 

The home economics department is presently located in a converted building 
totally inadequate for the program. The proposed new building, No. 57 on the 
master development plan, will be composed of classrooms, laboratories, offices and 
related spaces. The rapidly growing importance of nutrition, child psychology 
and development along with the other social and physical sciences demands an 
increase in highly competent knowledge in this field. This building is intended 
to provide the physical plant to meet the need. The sum requested will carry 
the plans through to completion. 

The department of pediatrics of the college of medicine, the departments of 
education and psychology of the college of liberal arts, the school of social work 
the nurses of Freedmens Hospital, and the child welfare division of the District 
Department of Public Welfare all use the nursery school of the department of 
home economics for observation and learning purposes. 

The building will be designed to provide facilities for the teaching of about 
280 undergraduates in home economies and about 40 graduate students, whic! 
will include work in the general areas of foods and nutrition, clothing and textiles 
household furnishings and household equipment, and child development. 

The building is estimated to require a minimum of about 22,500 square feet of 
space. The building is to provide laboratories for clothing, a clothing clinic and 
workshop, textiles, household furnishings, household equipment, foods, animal 
nutrition, human nutrition, a group of spaces to form the child development 
laboratory, and a suite of rooms to form a home management area. The fore- 
going will account for about 49 percent of the total required space. The building 
will provide two classrooms, a seminar room, a reading room and a general 
assemblv and multipurpose room, which together will account for about 23 percent 
of the space. Faculty offices, student locnxer rooms, storage rooms and other 
required areas will occupy balance of the space. Ground space adjoining the 
child development laboratory will be arranged as an enclosed play area and will 
be additional laboratory space for child development. 
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TaBLE PS I.—Advanced planning fees on 2 projects 


Architect’s 
fees for 
building 

and fees for 

equipment 
design 


For Public 

Buildings For sur- | Total esti- 
Service veys and | mated cost 
advisory soil test | of planning 
service 


For pre- 
Total esti- | liminary 
mated cost studies 
of project | incident to 

design 


Project 


|, Military Science-Physical 
Education Building 


$4, 914, 450 $9, 830 $187, 000 $36, 400 $12, 490 $245, 721 
9, Home Economics Building 


1, 080, 000 5, 180 47, 500 9, 290 2.830 64, 800 


Total..... ers .-| 5,994, 450 15, 010 234, 500 45, 690 15, 320 310, 520 


TABLE PS II.—Advanced planning: Exponditures by stages 


Total 
project 
cost 


Diagram |Tentative Interwork Final Total 
drawing | drawing | drawing | drawing | planning 
stage stage stage stage cost 


Program 
stage 





1. Military Science-Physical 
Education building .| $4,914, 450 $6, 140 $29, 490 $49, 570 $65, 920 $94, 600 $245, 720 
2 Home Economics building 1, 080, 000 2, 700 7, 240 12, 100 15, 220 27, 540 | 64, 700 


“i, 


Total.... ‘ --| 5,994, 45 50 8, 840 36, 730 61, 670 81, 140 122, 140 ~ 310, 520 


Statement of appropriations, obligations, and expenditures at June 30, 1954 


Appropria- 
tions 


Obligations | Expenditures Unobligated 
balances 


1. Master development plan_--___- ei 2 $50, 000 $50, 000 $50, 000 
2, Women’s dormitories..............-..-.- | 2 39, 600 | 39, 600 39, 600 
3. Engineering building. ___------- . 2 42, 480 42, 480 42, 480 
4, Dents al building 2 42, 480 2, 480 42,480 | 
. Law school building-___- Se a | 107, 900 | 78, 644 78, 644 | 
6. ; Biology greenhouse building sits eniaaiaa 101, 500 , 481 84, 828 
. Administration building --___- be sek Ay 90, 500 3, 636 76, 636 | 
8, Men’s dormitories-___- atest — 101, 800 5, 070 3, 825 | 26, 730 
9, Auditorium-fine arts building... sas 57,015 | 2, 124 42, 124 | 14, 891 
10. Science hall alterations. -..............---- 2 12,760 | 12, 511 12, 511 | 249 
ll, Preclinical medical building - 190, 000 , 617 49, 983 | 38, 383 
. Pharmacy building.._____-- 2 ss 55, 500 45, 379 22, 929 | 10, 121 


758, 022 546, 040 | 133, 513 


Total.... envsedneds - Te . 891, 535 


! Also see statements under construction of buildings and contract authorization. 
! Buildings have been completed and are now occupied. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Dr. Jonnson. Now, the last thing, Mr. Chairman, is that I want to 
urge upon you to restore the sum of $150,000 for planning a home 
economics building and a military science-physical education building. 

Some years ago the Congress of the United States appropriated 
$50,000 to cause a careful study to be made of the plant of our uni- 
versity as to what it would need to handle the student body expected. 
That money was spent in a very careful survey of the entire situation 
by the Public Buildings Service and a detailed program has been set 
forth by the Public Buildings Service in which the Members of Con- 
gress who have seen it, have found great satisfaction, because it leaves 
no doubt at all that when the university comes to speak about a 
specific building, they know where that building belongs in the 
development. 


62284—55 
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Now, as we very well know, in any State university, home economies 
is a fundamental subject. It is the main subject ‘that gives women 
the special opportunity that they seek. We have one of the bes 
home economists in the whole country. She is now in India, called 
by the Indian Government to set up a College of Home Economics at 
Baroda University. We want to give her a first-class building to do 
first-class work for our own girls in “this country. 


FUNDS FOR PLANNING 


This first sum of $64,800 is to plan that building. The other 
$84,200 is only part of the money needed to plan a physical education 
and military science building. 

We have 2 physical education buildings now, 1 old building in 
dangerous condition, for women, and 1 wooden building provided out 
of the temporary, governmental war buildings, for the men. These 
two buildings put together are inadequate for the work. What we 
need is one solid. thoroughgoing building, with a fieldhouse which can 
be used by the Armed Forces, both the Air ROTC and the Military 
ROTC, for indoor drills, and for proper offices and storage for those 
organizations. 

Senator Porrer. You do not have a fieldhouse at the present time? 

Dr. Jounson. We do not at the present time and we have no really 
adequate accommodations for those military services. 

Over and over again in the past 2 or 3 years the military leaders have 
said “Dr. Johnson, we are doing the best we can with the limited 
facilities; but, if you cannot improve these facilities, substantially and 
soon, we will have to consider whether we want to withdraw.” 


FOOTBALL TEAM 


Senator Porrer. How is your football team? 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, sir, I cannot commend our football team to 
you. We belong to that small group of institutions who insist that the 
educational institutions exist for education and that football must be 
an avocation. 

Senator Hitut. I am going to make a brave statement now, sir. 
congratulate you, sir, on that policy. 

Dr. Jounson. I appreciate that. 

Senator Hruu. I like football, but I think we have gone too far in 
many instances. I think you are right. 

Dr. Jounson. We have determined, Senator, that we are willing 
to be as insignificant as honor requires; that we are not going to pay 
for any players, or put great sums of money out for athletic scholar- 
ships, we are going to have men come to the college for the purpose 
of getting an education. If they have time for scholarship and 
football, well and good. We are not going to make out of an amateur 
football team a professiona il organization which makes men pursue 
it as a calling. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that I have finished, except, sir, that | 
do not have any words to indicate to you the critical urgency of these 
things. I wish indeed that I could have the privilege of a visit at 
Howard University from this distinguished committee; and, may | 
say to you in closing, that I think you have reason to be proud of 
what you would see there. 
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DENTAL BUILDING 


For example, you have recently finished putting up a dental 
building at Howard University. When you look at it from the 
outside it is simple and unpretentious, but I am told by the dental 
people in the United States that it is the most thoughtfully con- 
structed and efficient instrument for dental instruction ever put on 
the ground in the United States of America. 

That has been done with half the money that is going into one of 
our great dental institutions in the country. but it has been successful 
because the consecrated dean and faculty of that college, knowing 
that they had to do a great deal with limited resources, have really 
outstripped themselves in adapting that building for educational 
purposes. I think you would find joy in coming out to look at it. 
If you do have time to do so, either as individuals or as a committee, 
] think you would find great pleasure in coming there. 

Senator Hitu. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Potter? 

HOUSING FACILITIES 


Senator Porrer. How are your housing facilities at Howard? 

Dr. Jounson. It is our judgment, Senator, that when our full 
enrollment is had, and that is 5,200—and we have no doubt that it 
will be there shortly—we will need 1,125 rooms for women and 1,125 
rooms for men. 

Now, as for women, we are in a very good position. We have 
500 rooms immediately on the campus and 300 other rooms which 
are to be used for men now, but will ultimately use for women. We 
will then have about 800 of those 1,125 rooms for women, and we 
think that we can wait a considerable time before we put up any 
more dormitories for women; but for men we are in bad shape. We 
have only one really good dormitory for men. That is Cook Hall. 
We have another that the Government gave us out of the buildings 
that were used for clerks during the war, and we have about 204 
men there. So we have about 450 men housed in decent buildings. 

Now, we have six wooden veterans’ dormitories which are the best 
that we can do for the other men. They are risky for human life, 
and we are using them. We have to tear them down, because some 
of them are deteriorated now beyond repair, and the District of 
Columbia is restive about putting human lives in wooden dormitory 
buildings in the city, and wants us to get rid of them as quickly as 
possible. 

They will not give more than a 2-year lease of life at any time. 

We have, fortunately, an appropriation for a dormitory for 300 men 
and are working to get through the plans and specifications for that 
building. The Congress has already appropriated the money. 


FACILITIES FOR MARRIED STUDENTS 


Senator Porrrr. What about facilities for married students? 

Dr. Jounson. We have practically none, I am sorry to say. We 
did have a little bit of those old rolling coops, as we may say. We 
had five of those. They were trailers. We had to abandon them. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Doctor, we certainly are very much obliged to you, sir. Thank you 
very much, 
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OFrricE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER; DR. ] 
KENNETH LITTLE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; DONALD jy. 
McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WEL. 


FARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


For earrving out the provisions of section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 (20 U. S. C. [15] 15h, section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1924 (20 U.S. ( 
29), section 1 of the Act of March 38, 1931 (20 U.S. C. 30), and the Act of May 
18, 1950 [Public Law 462] (20 U.S. C. 31), $23,678,261: Provided, That th 
apportionment to the States under the Vocational Education Act of 1946 shall | 
computed on the basis of not to exceed $23,498,261 for the current fiscal 
Provided further, That not more than $900,000 of this appropriation shall 


available for vocational education in distributive occupations 


{mounts available for obligation 


Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estin 


Appropriation or estimate $18, 673, 261 
Transferred, pursuant to act of Aug. 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 614), to 
‘Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration” 7, 591 
“Salaries and expenses, Freedmen’s Hospital” 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Education” 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion’ 
** Assistance to States, general Public Health Service’’ 
‘Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ice”’ 5 571 
‘Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public 
Health Service”’ 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service” 
‘Foreign quarantine service, Public Health Service’ 929 
‘Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service” 23, 828 
‘Salaries and expenses, Saint Elizabeths Hospital” . 135 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance’’ , 204 
ilaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau” 3, 650 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner” S48 
ilaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary” 434 
salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration” 3, B36 
and expenses, Office of Gener 1] Counsel” 102 
s and expenses, surplus property disposal”’ , 000 


50) 
509 


1s, 437, O77 23, 673, 261 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
— 113, 960 —213, OOO 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 18, $23, 117 23, 460, 261 


Obligations vy activities 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Description 


| $18,153,448 | $23, 285, 320 $23, 498, 261 
| 30, 000 30, 000 30) OOO 
104, 678 104, 941 105, 000 
34, 991 40, 000 40, O00 


. Grants to States (George-Barden Act)--..-- 
. Grants to Hawaii-- as 
3. Grants to Puerto Rico 
. Grants to the Virgin Islands 
Obligations incurred -----.- 18,323,117 | 23, 460, 261 23, 673, 261 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1954 ere 
1955 J deciles ices 
1956 


$18, 323, 117 
23, 460, 261 
23, 673, 261 
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Allotment of funds to States and Territories under the George-Barden Act and acts 
extending benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 


Islands ! 
{Computed on the basis of appropriation of $23,673,261] 


Home eco- Trades and | Distributive 


‘ > Terri Puy TT ¢ vriec ] > 
State or Territory lotal Agriculture nomics industry occupations 


(1) 4 3) (4 5) (6) 


Grand total $23, 673, 


Total, George-Barden Act. 23, 498, $8, 068 $6, 915 $6, 988, 278 000 


661, 475 942 108, 981 5, 000 

135, 1! 000 117 40, 000 5, 000 

F ; 5O1, 44: 5, 178 53, 801 57, 463 5, 000 

‘alifornia , Oll, , 127 , 146 518, 478 35, 435 
io 201, 21; 303 59, 380 58, 530 5, 000 
‘onnecticut 209, 76: 000 53, 953 100, 810 , 000 
laware 135, 000 000 41) OOO , 000 
rid 343 » 20 », 138 131, 777 5, 000 
701, 756 704 128, 849 5, 000 

152, 5 ) 418 40, 000 », 000 

941, 14: 204, , 854 412, 940 , 162 

603 30% 652 169, 7 », O00 

545, 292 270, ¢ ,iil 95, § 000 

52, 947 52, 3 686 75 », O00 

75, 355 203 123, 770 102, 32% , 000 

996 5. 732 109, 5, 000 

4, O18 2 53, 127 40) », OOO 

nd O66 { 140) 112, : », 000 
chusetts 797 O00 942 239, », 700 

, 334 455 726 204, 328 

598 9, OO 260 116, 3: », 000 

415 303 O17 Ab, 000 

754 7, 25 027 160, , 000 

, 619 », 07 O4 10), 000 

. 425 134, , 615 18, 5 , 000 

( la , 000 (), 000 10. 000 », N00 
New Hampshire 55, OOO b , 000 , 000 , 000 
New Jersey 380, 3 , 14 , 063 245, 226 185 
5 Mexico 141, ao . 804 10, 000 000 
York , 250, 5. 202, ‘ 286 , 589 640 
vorth Carolina 950, 323, 957 9,445 000 
Dakota , 83: 54, 696 , 000 000 

J S15 368, O61 599 

Oklahoma 3, 695 , SHG , 548 7, 281 000 
Oregon 5, 608 79, O87 424 , 097 000 
Pennsylvania , 160, 837 ,717 372, 198 . 182 140 
de Island 559 000 , 000 , 559 000 

1 Carolina 203 658 , 039 506 000 
South Dakota 94,310 R83 52, 436 . 000 000 
ennessee 703, 476 215 , 170 . 091 000 
Texas ; , 394 5, 805 345, 520 , 258 S11 
Utah 35, 000 000 000 , 000 000 
Vermont 35, 000 000 000 , 000 000 
Virginia 312, 283 51, 435 211, 483 34, 365 000 
Washington 325, 227 736 , 322 , 169 000 
West Virginia i, 711 212 57, 667 2, 832 000 
Wisconsin 580, 039 50, 533 977 , 529 000 
000 

000 

000 

000 
000 


1 


Won ans 


fret tat tet tet ak at et ptt fd fh ft fh BS) eth fee tet et fet fet ft 


on on cn tn on 


on 


Wyoming 35, 000 40, 000 , 000 , 000 
Alaska 35, 000 40, 000 . 000 , 000 
Distriet of Columbia 36, 708 40, 000 , OOO 41, 708 
Hawaii 35, 000 40, 000 , 000 , 000 
Puerto Rieo 02, 342 370, 458 58, 247 58, 637 


mt eh bed be fm fh ah fh eed hed AS) bet bet bed beet 


onion 


Total, supplemental acts 5, 000 


Hawaii 30, 000 
Puerto Rico 105, 000 
Virgin Islands B 40, 000 
Q&, 261 | 
$0), OOO = 


05, 000 Based upon United States Census of Population 1950 
40), 00 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS 


Farther endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts: For car- 
tying out the provisions of section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended (7 
S.C. 329), $2,501,500. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, better known as land-grant ¢o|- 
leges and universities, are a group of institutions that are maintained to carry oy 
the purposes of the First Morrill Act, approved July 2, 1862. This act donate 
public lands to the several States, the proceeds of the sales of which were to }y 
used in the State as a perpetual fund whose interest was to be appropriated to 
the support ‘“‘of at least one college where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, jn 
such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life.” 

Appropriation legislation.—By the Second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 
1890, the Congress made a permanent appropriation for the further endowment 
and support of these institutions, and this appropriation was increased through 
the Nelson amendment to the act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, approved March 4, 1907. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 30, 1935, authorized annual appro- 
priations ‘for the more complete endowment and support”’ of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in the several States and the Territory of Hawaii. By an 
amendment approved June 12, 1952, the Territory of Alaska was made a partici- 
pant in the benefits of these appropriations and the appropriations authorized 
were increased by $21,500. 

Currently the permanent appropriation, known as the Morrill-Nelson Fund, 
amounts to $2,550,000, and the authorized annual appropriation, known as the 
Bankhead-Jones Fund, amounts to $2,501,500. Each State and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii participate in both appropriations; the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico participates only in the permanent appropriation. The Federal ap- 
propriation received in the fiscal year 1955 ranged from $71,283.24 (Alaska) to 
$217,933.81 (New York). 

Both the permanent appropriation under the Second Morrill Act and the 
Nelson amendment and the annual appropriation under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act are applicable only to ‘‘instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural, and economic science, with special reference to their applications in the 
industries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction,” and ‘for providing 
courses for the special preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” In addition to these subjects, military science is 
required to be offered. 

The institutions.—The States and Territories have carried out the mandate of 
the First Morrill Act and supplementary legislation either by establishing separate 
institutions for instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and military tactics, or 
by organizing such instruction as a part of a university, usually the State university. 
There is one land-grant institution in each of the 48 States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico—and a second one in 
Massachusetts. The 17 States that maintain segregated school systems for 
Negroes also maintain separate land-grant colleges and universities for that race. 
Thirty-eight of the 69 institutions bear the title “university.”’ 

Administration.—On or before the Ist day of July each year, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ascertains through the Office of Education, 
and certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and Territory, 
whether it is entitled to receive its share of the amounts appropriated, and the 
amount each is entitled to receive. Payment is made to the State or Territorial 
treasurer, or to such officer as has been designated by the laws of the State or 
Territory to receive it. 

Allotments are made to the several States and Territories rather than to 
individual institutions. In 17 States the funds are divided between the institutions 
for white students and the institutions for Negro students. 

Annual reports are made by all land-grant colleges and universities to the 
Office of Education covering staff, student enrollments, and financial operations. 
A complete reporting of all funds available to the institution is rendered, certified 
by both the treasurer and the president of the institution, on blanks supplied by 
the Office of Education which are designed to reveal whether the Federal funds 
have been used in accordance with the purposes of the appropriation. The infor- 
mation gathered in the annual reports is compiled and published in a consolidated 
annual report. 

The attached table shows the distribution of funds under the permanent and 
the annual authorizations. 
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Allotment of funds to States and Territories for land-grant colleges and universities 
(colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts) 


Bankhead-Jones funds 2 

Morrill- 
Nelson 
funds ! Tat Uniform Variable 
Total grants grants 3 


$5, 051, 500. 00 $2, 550, 000 |; $1,000,000 | $1, 501, 500. 00 


, 541. 43 50, 50, 541. 43 20, 000 30, 541. 43 

: ,  % 50, 21, 283. 24 20, 000 , 283. 24 
Arizona... seins toe , 477. 26 50, 00 27, 477. 26 20, 000 7,477. 26 
Arkansas 4_..--- Sdecunees 9, 047. 50, 39, 047. 71 20, 000 19, 047. 71 
California. ..----- 75, 599. 50, 125, 599. 47 | 20,000 | 105, 599. 47 
Colorado - - | 218. 50, 33, 218. 00 20, 000 13, 218. 00 
Connecticut es. nee 90, 022. § 50, 40, 022. 98 20, 000 20, 022. 98 
Delaware 4 ; saeanal 3, 172. 96 50, 23, 172. 96 20, 000 3, 172. 96 
Florida 4 -- Sec .| 97, 644, 26 | 50, 47, 644. 26 20, 000 27, 644. 26 
Georgia 4. .--- wee Radameal , 360. 2 50, 54, 360. 28 20, 000 34, 360. 28 
Hawaii a | 4, 985. 5é 50, 24, 985. 53 20, 000 4, 985. 53 
Idaho. - - ee was | 5, 871. 76 50, 25, 871. 76 | 20, 000 5, 871. 76 
Illinois... Si 56, . 50, 106, 905. 51 20, 000 86, 905. 51 
Indiana. ..----- , ms 9, 244. 5¢ 50, 59, 244. 59 20, 000 | 39, 244. ! 
lowa..- or Saal 96, 145. 67 | 50, 46, 145. 67 20. 000 26, 145. 6 
Kansas ; easel 9, 005. 7 50, 39, 005. 70 20, 000 19, 005. 
Kentucky 4__- fea ee ea 9, 374. 50, 49, 374. 97 20, 000 29, 374 
Louisiana $- ae aiden th ariaatotn 3, 768. £ 50, 46, 768. 55 20, 000 26, 768. 5£ 
MMO. Sincnws 9, 115. 06 50, 29, 115. 06 20, 000 9, 115 
Maryland 4 ‘ 93, 371. 8: 50, | 43, 371. 85 20, 000 23, 371. 8! 
Massachusetts Weasels we 5, 788. 72 50, 66, 788. 72 20, 000 46, 788. 
Michigan -... 33, 559. 50 | 50, 83, 559. 50 20, 000 63, 559. 
Minnesota 9, 750. 80 50, 49, 750. 80 20, 000 29, 750. 
Mississippi 4 ‘ , 735. 06 50, 41, 735. 06 20, 000 21, 735. 
ONIN ante ig ac al iordin Seesaw es 448. 37 50, 59, 448. 37 20, 000 39, 448. 
Montana- - - - | 5, 895. 57 50, 25, 895. 57 20, 000 5, 895. 
Nebraska-.-.-- ‘ Smuukaetn 33, 222. 20 50, | 33, 222. 20 20, 000 13, 222. 
ee poeaowel , 596. 86 50, 21, 596. 86 20, 000 1, 596 
New Hampshire... -_--.-- , 319. 18 50, 25, 319. 18 | 20, 000 5, 319. 
New Jersey......-- al 8, 233. 27 50, 68, 233. 27 20, 000 48, 233. 
New Mexico......-..--- awheeal 794. 96 50, 26, 794. 96 | 20, 000 | 6, 794. 
New York 933. 81 50, 167, 933. 81 | 20, 000 | 147, 933. 
North Carolina 4 general 518. 47 50, 60, 518. 47 20, 000 | 40, 518. 
North Dakota Seuepiiian crate 3, 180. 98 50, | 26, 180. 98 | 20, 000 | 6, 180. 
Ohio... ae a 49, 269. 02 50, 99, 269. 02 | 20, 000 | 79, 269 
Oklahoma }___- ; 92, 278. 07 50, 42, 278. 07 20, 000 > 22, 278. 
Oregon or 85. 175. 65 , 35, 175. 65 | 20, 000 15, 175. 
Pennsylvania___. aon | 719. 55 50, 124, 719. 55 20, 000 104, 719. 
Puerto Rico. : 50, 000. 00 S ~ 
Rhode Island..........-.- a , 899. 30 50, 27, 899. 30 20, 000 7, 899. 
Santh Carolina 4... aati : 91, 117. 72 50, 41, 117. 72 | 20, 000 21, 117. 
South Dakota Sige Stas 2 511. 20 50, 511. 20 20. 000 6, 511. 
Tennessee 4____ cae cole 835. 48 50, 52, 835. 48 20, 000 32, 835. 
ENS cit wows J 920. 54 ; 96, 920. 54 20, 000 76, 920. 
Utah 871. 52 50, 871. 52 20, 000 6, 871. 
Vermont... .- 73, 768. 09 50. 23, 768. 09 20, 000 3, 768. 
Virginia 4__ eee 103, 104. 43 50, 53, 104. 43 20, 000 33, 104. 
Washington _ . 7 93, 730. 58 50, 43, 730. 58 20, 000 23, 730. 
West Virginia 4__ F 90, 005. 74 50, 40, 005. 74 20, 000 20, 005. 
Wisconsin oe ; 104, 260. 50 50, 54, 260. 50 | 20, 000 34, 260. 50 
Wyoming aipeicieis 72, 898. 08 50, 22, 898. 08 20, 000 2, 898. 08 


‘Continuing appropriation: Act approved Aug. 30, 1890; and act approved Mar. 4, 1907. 
? Authorized appropriation: Act approved June 29, 1935, as amended, June 12, 1952. 
‘Based upon the United States census of population: 1950. 

‘The land-grant college for Negroes in this State receives a stipulated proportion of funds. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of Education, 
including surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries; foster- 
ing coordination of public and school library service; coordination of library service 
on the national level with other forms of adult education; developing library par- 
ticipation in Federal projects; fostering Nation-wide coordination of research 
materials among libraries, interstate library coordination and the development of 
library service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and exchange of 
educational documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; collection, ex- 
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change, and cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, articles of schoo 
furniture and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and domestip 
systems and methods of education, and repairing the same; [$2,900,000] 
$3,000,000, of which not less than $480,000 shall be available for the Division of 
Vocational Education as authorized: Provided, That all receipts from : 
Federal agencies representing reimbursement for expenses of travel of employees 
of the Office of Education performing advisory functions to the said agencies sha} 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of this appropri- 
ation. 
Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimat House a 


Deseription 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 


tions Amount tions Amount 


), 000 2 $480, 000 
5, 650 965, 000 


sVSt s 900 654, 600 


ices to higher educational institu- 
tions 200 2 208, 325 


nternationa fucational progran 100 74, 055 


development and coordina- 
91, 905 { 322, 355 
tration 202, 635 905, 665 


direct obli 2 887, 390 30) 3. O00. OOO 


Obligations by objects 


1955 ap} 
priation 


: ro- 
Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 428 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 
Average number of all employees 106 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Ol Personal services $2, 468, 590 $2, 560, 

02 Travel 168, 655 164, 380 
03 Transportation of things 1, 225 1, 225 
04 Communication services 47, 898 47, 898 
05 Rents and utility services 147 |_. 

06 Printing and reproduction -___- 124, 570 | 148, 
07 Other contractual services 44, 275 | 44, 275 
08 Supplies and materials_-_-- i 21, 395 | 21,395 
09 Equipment . bs 3, 660 | 4,435 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 6, 975 6, 975 


400 


3, 000, 000 3, 050, 00k 


Total direct obligations 2, 887, 390 | 
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choo! Vew positions requested for fiscal ye ar 1956 offset by positions in 1955 eliminated 
| nm 1956 
nact 
0,000) 
s10n of New Positions Eliminated Total 
Activity a l 
Grade | Num- | Salary | Grade | Num- | Salary | Grade | Num- 
ber ber | ber 


lopment of vocational 
education: Consultant, 
me economics education. 


Research and statistical 
standards: Survey statis- 
tician : ( 1} $5,060 
Reports and technical 
services 
Editor sles { 5, 060 
Clerk-stenographer 


lotals, program de- 
velopment and co- 
ordination --. -- ‘ 3, 295 +3 +13, 295 


lotals_--- , +2 +4, 935 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMA’ 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Payments to school districts: For payments to local educational agencies fo 
e maintenance and operation of schools as authorized by the Act of September 
0, 1950 [Publie Law 874], as amended [$75,000,000] (20 U.S. C. 236-244 
$45,000,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall also be available for carrying 
it the prov isions of section 6 of such Act. 


/ 


Estimated requirements for payments to school districts, Public Law 874 (as amended) 
fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


Section 


set > (a): 

Average daily attendance 94, 902 106, 765 

Rate per child $170. 03 $178, 53 

Entitlement__ $16, 136, 187. 00 060, 755. 00 

Sec. 3 (b): 

Average daily attendance 758, 898 804, 432 

~-=2-- Rate per child $72. 40 $76. 02 

151, 50 Entitlement $54, 944, 215. 00 $61, 152, 920. 00 
44, 675 

21, 875 Total secs. 3 (a) and 3 (b), gross entitlement $71, O80, 402.00 | $80, 213, 675. 00 
6, 939 Less absorption — 18, 450, 000. 00 
7, 41 Less deductions for other Federal payments 3. 500. 000. 00 3, 500, 000. 00 


3, 050, OO Net sec. 3 entitlement 7, 580, 402. 00 58, 263, 675. 00 
an 9 325, 000. 00 325, 000. 00 


+, 600, OOO. OO 3, 000, 000. 00 
5, SOO, OOO. OO , BOO, OOO. OO 


Total 75, 005, 402. 00 588, 675. 00 


priation or request j 100, OOO. 00 000, 000. 00 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


\ssistance for school construction: For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local educational agencies in federally affected 
areas, as authorized by [titles] ¢itle II] [and IV] of the Act of September 23, 
1950 [(Public Law 815) ], as amended by the Act of August 8, 1953, and the Act 
) August 31, 1954 (20 U. S. C. 291-801), including not to exceed [$575,000] 
$750,000 for necessary expenses of technical services rendered by other agencies, 
[$1!8,500,000] $24,000,000, to remain available until expended [, and of which 
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$12,000,000 shall be available for carrying out title IV of said Act]: Provideg 
That no part of this appropriation shall be available for salaries or other diregt 
expenses of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare[: Provideg 
further, That the sum of $125,000 made available for “technical services rendereq 
by other agencies” under this head in Public Law 357, 83d Congress, shall remain 
available through June 30, 1955]. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The first change in language deletes title [V of the act of September 
30, 1950, which is no longer applicable, and shows amendments 
“by the Act of August 8, 1953, and the Act of August 31, 1954 (29 
U.S. C. 291-301).”’ 

The second change in language deletes the phrases “and of which 
$12,000,000 shall be available for carrying out title IV of said Act,” 
and ‘Provided further, That the sum of $125,000 made available for 
‘technical services rendered by other agencies’ under this head in 
Public Law 357, 83d Congress, shall remain available through June 
30, 1955,” as their continuance is unnecessary. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Salaries[,, expenses, ] and [grants] expenses, White House Conference on Educa- 
tion: For carrying out the Act of July 26, 1954 ({Public Law 530] 68 Stat. 532), 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U 
S. C. 55a), [$900,000, of which $700,000 shall be for grants to the States in ae- 
cordance with section 2 of such Act, except that the Commissioner of Education 
may establish the amount to be allotted to each State without regard to the 
limitation established by said section 2, but no State shall receive less than $5,000: 
Provided, That none of the funds granted to any State may be used to compensate 
any person for their personal services: Provided further, That a Conference Director 
may be appointed by the Secretary at a salary of not to exceed $12,500 per 
annum] $200,000. 

Obligations by activities 


| 1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate} House allowance 


Description 
Posi- 
tions | 


Posi- | 
tions | 


Posi- | amount | Amount Amount 
tions | 





1. Grants to States______- ie ei 1 | (i as one he Pe | e 
2. Administration. _ _- _— 5 200, 000 17 $200, 000 $100, 000 


Total direct obligations ‘ 900, 000 17 200, 000 a1 100, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow- 
: priation estimate ance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions __ 
{verage number of all employees ; 


DIRECT ORLIC ATIONS 


ol Personal services $116, 140 $134, 700 
02 Travel. 40, 000 27, 000 
4 Communication services , 000 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction __ 17, 000 20, 000 
(7. Other contractual services 2, 800 2, 800 
(8 Supplies and materials 5, 000 6, 140 
09 Equipment. 10, 000 ‘ 
il Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 000 

15 Taxes and assessments. 1, 060 1, 360 


fotal direct obligations - -- 900, 000 200, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will have next the Office of Education, Dr. 
Brownell. 

All right, Doctor, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your 
own way, sir. 

Your prepared statement will be made part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before this committee to discuss the several programs administered by 
the Office of Education. The Office of Education occupies a unique position. 
Its services are intended to help make better and more efficient education in the 
United States, but without controlling or interfering with the responsibility of 
local, State, or private educational agencies. 

The size of the educational enterprise in the United States is immense. Almost 
lout of every 4 persons—man, woman, and child—in the United States is attend- 
ing school this year. Increases in enrollment are occurring at every level of 
schooling. Educational agencies serve persons from infancy to old age. The 
funds expended for edueational activities run into billions of dollars each year. 
The control of educational institutions rests with more than 70,000 public school 
district boards and boards of higher institutions, plus unnumbered private school 
or college boards, agencies, and individuals. 

In the current examination of the Office of Education program and activities 
and in projecting expenditures that underlie services of the Office of Education, 
we are trying to see that each activity helps those who are responsible for educa- 
tion, that priority in help is given to advance solutions of the most important 
problems, and that help is on request rather than imposed. 

Basie to providing helpful information is adequacy and accuracy of facts. 
Knowledge at the Office of Education is of limited value for education unless it is 
made available where it is needed and in understandable language. Last year 
legislation was requested and secured to increase research authority for extending 
knowledge needed for educators and those who operate educational enterprises. 
Emphasis during this year is being placed on getting the total research resources 
of the Office coordinated and developed so as to use the new authorizations 
effectively, to increase the effectiveness of publications or the publication of 
educational information, and to develop Office of Education program and services 
to make the greatest contribution to the most significant problems in education. 

With the permission of the committee, I should like to confine my opening 
statement to a highlight of each appropriation request and speak in more detail 
When the committee considers the individual appropriations. 
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FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC args 


The 69 land-grant colleges and universities which now enroll approximately 
439,000 students have received for 20 years more than $5 million a vear from 
the Federal Government. $2,550,000 is a permanent appropriation. In addition 
approximately $24 million has been appropriated annually by Congress since 
1936. The Office of Education serves as the agency for distributing under formulas 
in the acts the amount which goes to each State. No funds are included in this 
amount for the administration of this grant or services to the land-grant colleges 
The total amount is distributed to the colleges. The needs of the colleges have not 
diminished. We recommend and request a continuation of the appropriation ai 
$2,501,500. 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In fiscal 1955 Congress appropriated $23,673,261 for vocational educatio; 
grants. This represented an increase of $5 million over the appropriation for 
fiscal 1954. Reports have been received from a majority of the States concerning 
use of the additional funds appropriated, which show that the programs have 
been extended wisely and in accord with congressional intent. Training pro- 
grams for high schools and adults have been extended by States to additional 
communities where the needs will be continuing. More information concerning 
new developments in vocational education will be presented during the dis 
cussion of the appropriation request. 

We are requesting that the appropriation for this program be continued at 
fiscal 1955 level, $23,673,261. 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Public Law 874, which authorized grants to aid in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of schools in federally affected areas, was extended through fiscal 1956 by 
Public Law 248, 83d Congress. The basic act was further amended by P 
Law 732 to suspend in fiscal 1955 the effective date of the 3 percent absorpti 
provision. Primarily because of the suspension of this provision, a supplemental 
appropriation of approximately $20 million will be required during the current 
year. The budget for 1956 does not include funds to continue this suspensior 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTiON 


Public Law 815, 81st Congress, which authorizes grants for school construction 
in federally affected areas, was amended by Public Law 246 and further amended 
by Publie Law 731 of the 8Ist Congress. 

In fiscal 1955 a supplemental budget approximating $70 million will be sub- 
mitted in order to pay districts in full the amounts for which they are qualified 
under the terms of the act. 

Twenty-four million dollars is budgeted for fiscal 1956 which, it is now expected, 
will complete the program authorized under Public Law 731, assuming favorable 
action is taken on the fiscal 1955 supplemental estimate. Included in the fiscal 
1956 budget is $750,000 for technical services to be rendered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Public Law 530, 83d Congress, provided that $700,000 be granted to 
States and Territories for State conferences of citizens and educators to face 
to their educational problems preparatory to a White House conference to be 
held not later than November 30, 1955; $200,000 was appropriated fo: 
administrative organization serving the White House Conference Committe: 

As of January 19, 1955, 51 States and Territories had indicated their intention 
to plan State educational conferences. Forty-eight States bad taken some off 
action toward a conference. Six conferences had beei held. 

Two bundred thousand dollars is budgeted for administration of the program 
of the White House Conference Committee in fiscal year 1956. The funds are 
needed to (a) work with State educational conference groups in planning and 
reporting State conferences, to be of the most use to the White House conference 
(b) develop for the White House Conference Committee the technical and related 
services it requires in preparation for the conference in November 1955, (c) pro 
vide for planning and conducting the national conference, and (d) analyze 
conference findings in preparation for the final report. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


Educational activities in this country have grown to such proportions, and the 
problems arising from these activities have become so complex and pressing, that 
+o obtain comprehensive and reliable information about their conditions and needs 
is hardly possible through the resources of a single agency—Federal, State, or 
private. ; 

Last year Congress authorized the Office of Education to enter into cooperative 
research contracts with universities, colleges, and State educational agencies for 
the conduct of research in the field of education. No funds were made available 
for this program during the current fiscal year. A committee of research specialists 
in education has been organized, and procedures for developing and screening 
research proposals are in process. The proposals will be screened by this committee 
of research advisers representing colleges, universities, State departments of 
education, and educational research organizations to determine those most 
worthy of support 

Two hundred thousand dollars is requested for cooperative research in fiscal 
1956. With these funds the Office may tap valuable resources of personnel and 
facilities existing in colleges, universities, and State departments of education to 
provide more and better information about education and promote needed research 
upon educational problems. The amount requested should support from 6 to 9 
cooperative research projects. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Office of Education has three major functions: First, to engage in research 
helpful in education; second, to provide educational services to advance the cause 
of education; and, third, to administer fiscal grants to assist education. During 
the current fiscal year we are reviewing the work program of the Office and its 
organizational structure to determine what adjustments are necessary in order to 
carry out these objectives. 

The research program of the Office falls into four categories: (1) recurring reports 
and technical services; (2) educational research projects by Office staff which are 
focused upon useful projects to serve the main needs of education; (3) a new au- 
thority, cooperative research agreements with colleges, universities, and State 
educational departments; and (4) assisting the newly authorized Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in its commission-type research and advisory functions. 

The educational services program of the Office is under five categories: (1) 
Answering inquiries on educational matters from individuals, groups, and Federal, 
State, and local agencies interested in education; (2) providing professional con- 
sultation, advice, and information about education to lay and professional groups 
through conferences and speeches; (3) consultative services to educational or- 
ganizations; (4) publishing results of educational studies, statistical data, and other 
material of value and use to the public and the educational profession; and (5) 
professional services to international educational organizations and to individuals 
coming to this country or going to other countries for educational purposes. 

In administering its grant programs, the heaviest demands for professional 
services and administrative assistance are brought about by the vocational 
education grants program and the school assistance program for federally affected 
areas. The land-grant college program requires little or no administrative assist- 
ance. Approximately one-half the resources of the Office are devoted to the 
administration of these grants. 

The modest increase requested for fiscal vear 1956 is required to maintain the 
staff budgeted and provide small increases for printing and other expenses. 


REDUCTION IN RESEARCH AND SERVICES 


Dr. BRowNELL. I wish that I could present my case with the 
eloquence of the gentleman who just preceded me. It is always a 
pleasure to listen to him. 

Senator Tuy. Dr. Johnson is an enthusiastic person. 

Senator Hitu. He is eloquent, too, as Dr. Brownell says. 

Dr. BRowNELL. I appreciate this chance to appear before the 
committee. 

The House Appropriations Committee approved appropriations for 
the four grant programs administered by the Office in the amounts that 
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were recommended by the President. However, reductions were 
made in the research services program of the Office which will sharply 
impair its effectiveness and, with the permission of this committee, ] 
would like to address myself to the effect of these cuts. 

Senator Hiit_. Good. Go right ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. BrowneLi. The House eliminated the $120,000 budgeted fo, 
the National Advisory Committee for Education and the $200,909 
budget for cooperative research in education. 

The National Advisory Committee was authorized by Public Law 
532 in recognition of the need for systematic and objective study of 
the broad education problems of concern to the Nation. These 
would be large commission-type studies and the Committee, consisting 
of a group of citizens of the country, would be involved in the planning 
and consideration. | 

The Committee was directed to consider the problems of most 
concern to the citizens and recommend such studies. It was thought 
that by undertaking each year one of these large commission-type 
studies, that we would make, over a period of time, a sizable impact 
on these large problems. 

The Committee also would have the effect of bringing in these 
citizens to recommend appropriate implementation of the findings of 
such studies. Lack of followthrough has been one of the weaknesses 
of many of the commission-type studies that have been carried on, 
not only in education, but in other fields. We therefore would feel 
it very important to have the money in order to implement what we 
think is a very important addition to the effectiveness of the Office of 
Education. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me, Doctor. Does that come under the item 
of salaries and expenses in the Office of Education? 

Dr. Brownetu. We have asked that that be included under the 
“Salaries and expenses.’”’ It was originally included as a separate 
item because it came in under a separate act, but we have asked in 
our request to you that it be included under ‘Salaries and expenses.” 

Senator Hitt. The reason I asked that question is that I noticed 
that the budget estimate for salaries and expenses was $3 million. 
The House made an allowance of $3,050,000. 

Dr. BrowneE.Lu. That is right. Now we are asking to add to that 
$3 million the $120,000 for the National Advisory Committee and the 
$200,000 budgeted for cooperative research, and it would make our 
request, instead of $3 million, $3,320,000. 

Senator Hitt. Now, the Budget allowed you the $200,000 for 
cooperative research. Was the House giving you the $50,000 over 
the $3 million under ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’?? What is that $50,000 
for which was added. 


PROBLEMS OF MENTALLY RETARDED 


Dr. BRowNnELL. The report of the House committee indicated that 
they would like to have the $50,000 utilized primarily to develop a 
program dealing with the problems of the mentally retarded, so that 
we could come before the Congress a year from now with a compre- 
hensive program dealing with the large problem of the mentally 
retarded. That we would hope to do with the additional $50,000 
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that they allowed, but that would not get into this problem of the 
120,000 for the Advisory Committee or the $200,000 for cooperative 
research, 

Senator Hiti. There was nothing in the budget for the study of 
the mentally retarded? 

Dr. BRowNELL. No, sir. 

Senator Hiti. That was put in by the House? 

Dr. BRowNELL. That is right. 

Senator Hint. What I am seeking to find is where they took out 
the money for the Advisory C ommittee. They allowed the budget 
for salaries and expenses $3 million, and they allowed $50,000 addi- 
tional which you explained was for the study of the mentally retarded. 

Dr. BRowNELL. That was a separate request. 

Senator Hitu. That was the cooperative research which the House 
struck out in the amount of the entire $200,000 there. 

Mr. Ketiy. The National Advisory Committee on Education ap- 
pears under the main head “Office of the Secretary” at the end of the 
table. The request was for $120,000 and the House allowed nothing. 

Senator Hruu. I see. It was under the Office of the Secretary, as 
you say, Mr. Kelly. Thank you, sir. I was just trying to find out, 


REQUEST FOR RESTORATION 


Dr. BROWNELL. Our request is that $120,000 for the National 
Advisory Committee and the cooperative research, $200,000 be in- 
cluded as a part of our “Salaries and expenses,” because that is the 
way it will be operated as far as the Office of Education is concerned. 

Senator THyr. In other words, you are asking for the restoration 
of the $320,000 and so far as the White House ‘conferences are con- 
cerned, a restoration of $100,000 there? 

You were allowed $100,000 for the White House Conference on 
Education, but you are asking for restoration of $100,000 so as to get 
back to what you first requested as an appropriation? 

Dr. BRowNeE.LL. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. And which you did not succeed in carrying through 
in the appropriation? 

Dr. BrowneELL. That is right. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST CONTEMPLATED 


I think I should explain that the budget for the White House Con- 
ference on Education had to be developed before the Committee, 
which is made up of 32 citizens appointed by the President, had an 
opportunity to organize and make any plans for the Conference. The 
Committee has met. It has made its plans and submitted its request. 
At the present time we are negotiating with the Bureau of the Budget 
on that request, which means that we will be coming back for a supple- 
mentary, to carry out the recommendations of this Committee, so that 
we will need not only the full $200,000, but the supplementary that 
will come before you at a later date. 

Senator H1itu. Which will be in addition to the $200,000? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. If I may then move to the cooperative 
research part of the program. That was provided for under Public 
Law 531 of the last Congress, in order to increase the effectiveness of 
the research of the Office of Education. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


We recognize that the Office has certain facilities that it can provide. 
but that for the research that is needed in education in the country 
one of the most effective ways to work would be by utilizing the re. 
search facilities of colleges and universities and State departments o/ 
education. The $200,000 was requested in order that we might ¢o- 
operate through contracts with these colleges, universities, and Stat, 
departments of education for research in the field of education, and 
the program that is requested here is in order to carry out that responsi- 
bility that was authorized by the preceding Congress. 

We have set up during the year a Research Advisory Committee o! 
Education, research leaders in the countr y who have come in and se 
up the criteria for the selection of cooperative research projec 

We have been in contact with the major colleges and unive rsities 
and State departments of education so that they have developed 
preliminary plans for the kind of research studies that they would 
like to have carried on for which they have facilities, and would provid 
a staff and part of the expenses. 

If we do not have the money, it would mean that we would hay 
to wait another year to get under way with this cooperative research 
program, and we feel that it is important that we move ahead as 
rapidly as we can. 

Senator Hitui. Doctor, I heard the testimony on the authorizatior 
legislation. It might be interesting to this committee, however, par- 
tic cularly since the House cut out all the funds for that work, if you 
gave 1 or 2 illustrations of the type of research that you had in mind 

Dr. Browne tt. I shall be very glad to do so. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH 


We have proposed, in addition to such work as may be included 
on the mentally retarded problem, the studies on the effect of some 
building codes on school-building planning, and costs—to be a eo 
study; ‘studies on student aid in higher education, realizing the tre 
mendous increase that there is going to be in higher education and 
the proposals that have been made. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, might I interpolate: “and that there should 
be.”” You are going to do “the testifying, but our situation toda) 
as you know from the evidence we have had before the legislative 
committee and you have been there with us—on the output of 
engineers and physicians and chemists and scientists, in comparisol 
with what the Russians are turning out, is alarming. 

Dr. BrownE Lu. That is true, and in addition, there is the shortage 
of teachers and nurses. We have many areas of shortages and have 
young people coming along in larger numbers 

We have the question of what is the best way to provide incentive 
and to utilize the incentive. We need to do very considerable study 
of the effect of scholarship programs, and other aids that are now 
available. 

Senator Hiitu. And not waste our top talent, so to speak. 

Dr. Browne.u. That is correct. Then we have proposed studies 
of the technological changes in agriculture, industry, and commerce 
that affect instruction of less than college grade, in terms of the 
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vocational programs, including the question of automation and its 
probable effect on education. Then we have proposed studies on the 
educ ation and social background of families with income under $1,500, 
which is growing in part out of the study in the rural areas of the 
families, primarily those that have less than $1,500, and the educational 
problems involved there. 

- Those are an indication of some of the types of studies that have 
been proposed, that look as if they would be the most feasible ones, 
or be given the highest priority. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


You might be interested in the criteria for the selection of these 
cooperative projects that have been developed. Would you like to 
have me mention those or would you like to have me go on? 

Senator Hinu. If you could, would you briefly summarize that, 
Joctor? 

Dr. BrowNnELL. In attempting to screen these projects, we felt 
that we ought to start out by those projects that have highest concern 
from the standpoint of national impact rather than local impact; 
secondly, that we should take those studies that would appear to give 
is practical results in short time rather than to move right into what 
you might call the long-time basic studies, so we can get this project 
inder way and devs lop our procedures and relationships. That is 
the type of criteria that this committee has set up as a basis for screen- 
ing. It would consider as well what facilities the college has in the 
way of staff with appropriate background of training and other oppor- 
tunities to carry on the research work. 

I think that in general that covers the main areas to which we 
a to call your attention; namely, the need for the restoration of 

e funds for the Advisory Committee, for the cooperative research, 
> for the White House conference. I should be glad to go into 
statements, if you wish, in reference to each of the programs that we 
carry on—if you wish that for the record. 

Senator Hin. I notice that on these other programs, the House 
cave you what the Budget recommended; did they not? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. I think we are familiar with those programs, unless 
the re is some question. I will put those statements in the record, so 
that if there are any questions we will have it in the testimony. 

The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The George-Barden Act, which may be cited as the Vocational Education Act of 
I'46, authorized an appropriation of $29,301,741. For the fiscal year 1955 
Vongress appropriated $23,673,261. This same amount is requested for tiseal 
ear 1956. The Smith-Hughes Act passed by Congress in 1917 authorizes 
‘138,331 as a permanent appropriation for allocation to the States and is in 
an to the annual appropriation requested herein. 

e skill of the working force has long been recognized as one of the Nation’s 
greatest assets. The number of occupations requiring special skills and technical 
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information has been rapidly increasing. The Nation’s industries must haye 
increasing numbers of workers who have a higher level of skill and teclinieg) 
knowledge. The Federal Government has continued to provide funds to assist 
States in the promotion, further development, and improvement of programs of 
vocational education of less than college grade designed to prepare persons for 
useful employment in the fields of agriculture, home economies, distributive occ. 
pations, and trades and industries. The funds requested are to be used for the 
maintenance, improvement, and extension of these programs by the States, 
With the additional funds appropriated, programs of vocational educatio, 
are being extended and expanded. Enrollments are increasing. Additiona} 
instructors are being employed to take care of the expanding program. Man, 
communities have improved or constructed new facilities for vocational educatio, 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC Arts 


The colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts are now generally known as 
land-grant colleges and universities. They represent a State-Federal partnership 
in higher education. The principal Federal legislation upon which the appro- 
priations are based are: 

1. Second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417). 

2. Nelson amendment to the act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1908 (34 Stat. 1256, 1281). 

3. Bankhead-Jones Act (title II, see. 22), approved June 29, 1935, as amended 
June 12, 1952 (49 Stat. 436, 489; 66 Stat. 135). 

The first two of these acts made permanent appropriations for the colleges and 
universities; the Bankhead-Jones Act authorized annual appropriations, which 
have been made regularly by the Congress since 1935. The permanent. appro- 
priations amount to $2,550,000 and the authorized annual appropriation is 
$2,501,500. These appropriations to the States and Territories may be expended 
onlv for purposes stated in the law. 

The 69 land-grant colleges and universities enroll approximately 459,000 
students, which is about 18 percent of the total enrollment in higher educatior 
The institutions have a total current income of almost $1 billion from all sources, 

The development and maintenance of these institutions have been characterized 
by a deep sense of national obligation and public responsibility, as is shown, 
example, by their cooperation in programs of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
(Army, Navy, Air Force), their help in providing staff for the point IV programs 
and other national programs, and their conduct of extensive research programs for 
various Federal agencies, such as the Atomic Energy Commission, the Office of 
Naval Research, and the Public Health Service. The land-grant colleges and 
universities are regularly among the first institutions to be called upon when some 
national service from higher education is required. 

We are requesting a continued appropriation of $2,501,500 for this program. 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Public Law 874, which provides for payments to local education agencies fo 
the maintenance and operation of schools in areas overburdened by Federal 
activities, has been extended by Public Law 248, 83d Congress, through fiscal 
vear 1956. The basic act has been further amended by Public Law 782 for th 
fiscal vear 1955 to suspend the effective date of the 3-percent absorption provisio! 
which was originally contained in Public Law 248. The regular appropriation for 
fiscal year 1955 of $55 million was approved prior to the enactment of Public Law 
732: therefore, this sum will fall short of meeting the full entitlements of school 
districts in fiscal year 1955 by about $20 million. This additional sum will be 
requested in a supplemental appropriation. 

In fiscal vear 1956, the budget reques. is reduced to $65 million. This reductio! 
results from the 3-percent absorption clause which eliminates $18 million in pro- 
spective entitlement in fiscal year 1956, offset by increases in attendance and 1! 
rates of payments to bring the net decrease in entitlements to an estimated $16 
million. 

Studies of the absorption clause which have been made by this Office show that 
while the reduction in entitlements of eligible districts averages approximately 
25 percent, the average reduction in the school budgets of the affected districts 
is much smaller. For example, the average reduction in school budgets resulting 
from this provision is 1.5 percent; only 319 school districts out of 2,528 studied, or 
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approximately 12 percent, show a reduction of 3 percent or more in their school 
budgets and only 147, or approximately 6 percent, would experience a reduction 
iy their school budgets of 5 percent or more. 

We are not in this request anticipating any further postponement of the 3- 
percent absorption requirement. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Public Law 815, 81st Congress, has been amended by Public Law 246 and has 
been further amended by Public Law 731 of the 83d Congress, to provide for 
school construction in the areas affected by Federal activity. The law is now 
scheduled to expire for application purposes at the end of June 1956. The 
estimate submitted to this committee is based on the requirements resulting from 
applications submitted by school districts under Public Law 731. 

‘The first cutoff date for the submittal of applications under this latest exten- 
sion of the law was December 1, 1954. As of this date, 544 school districts 
submitted applications estimating enrollment increases through June 1956. 
These applications have been reviewed by the office for tentative findings of 
digibility and maximum payment. Based on this review it is estimated that 
requirements to make the Federal maximum payment on all eligible projects 
under this latest extension will be $86,400,000. Estimated requirements for 
projects to be built on Federal bases amount to $6,850,000 bringing the grand 
total for the program to $93,250,000. 

In order to expedite approval action on these applications, a request for a 
supplemental appropriation is being submitted in the fiscal year 1955 to cover 
approximately three-fourths of this total estimate. Appropriation of this larger 
share in the fiscal year 1955 will permit speedier approval action on a larger 
number of projects based on reports from the field staff of the office than if appro- 
pation action were delayed until the regular 1956 Appropriation Act. It is 
expected that approval of this supplemental appropriation and the regular appro- 
priation request will permit the approval of practically all eligible projects under 
this new extension by December 31, 1955. When these and all other projects 
inder Public Law 815 and its amendments have been processed, a grand total 
of over 3,000 school construction projects will have been authorized under this 
program to help provide school housing for an estimated 783,000 pupils for which 
Federal funds in the amount of $600 million will have been allocated. Local 
funds added to these projects will total approximately $220 million. 

The request before you of $24 million will complete the program authorized 
uder Public Law 731, assuming action will be taken to provide initial funds 
inthe current fiscal year. The amount budgeted includes $750,000 for technical 
ervices to be rendered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, as authorized 
yy the act. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, COOPERATIVE RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


For many deeades the Office of Education has served as a fact-finding and 
information-disseminating organization for American education. For Congress, 
governmental agencies, the education profession, and the American public, the 
Uffice has served as a central source for facts and information on education in the 
United States and other countries. For State and local educational agencies, 
tolleges, universities, and other educational institutions it is a clearing house for 
information on education and a source from which expert consultative services 
tan be obtained from time to time. To land-grant colleges, States, and local 
school districts the Office allocates funds in accordance with the several grant-in- 
uid programs enacted by Congress. 

In fiseal 1955 through 1956, the Office will place more emphasis on educational 
ervices and studies which have national significance and which the Office is 
uniquely qualified to accomplish. Work which does not meet these criteria will 
be systematically brought to a close. As a policy decision, this will result in the 
‘team’ approach to larger problems, bringing together a number of specialists 
wth needed competencies for a concentrated effort. For example, studies which 
are directed towards the problem of school building shortages will bring together 
qualified staff in the School Assistance Division, State and Local School Systems 
Division, Higher Education Division, and any other part of the Office which can 
tlectively contribute. Organizational lines within the Office will be modified or 
tossed as needed to bring this about. 
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In order to accomplish the above objectives, the Commissioner and diyisjoy 
chiefs are giving immediate attention to program planning for the entire Office 

There will be a general strengthening of research and statisties to provide time ney 
and accurate statistical facts and authoritative information. Reports an id | 
lications services will be strengthened organizationally and functionally. |] mt 
sis will be placed on improving editorial services and providing current and 
prehensive information on educational developments for the public an 
educational profession. 

Further study and analysis will be made of the States’ use of the $5 million 
increase in funds appropriated for vocational education grants in fiscal 1955 
Reports have been submitted from the States which include program informatio 
and financial and statistical data which will enable the Office to keep Congress 
and other interested groups informed on this expansion of Federal support 

The administration of Public Laws 815 and 874, as amended, continues to re- 
ceive first attention within the Office. Extensions of these programs, whic! 
Congress approved in the closing days of its last session, have increased the 
administrative workload. Continuing attention is being given to improvi ' 
techniques and procedures including those in the field looking toward incre; ased 
staff production without lessening the administrative checks and safeguards 
essential in this large financial undertaking. 

The International Education Division is using educational personnel serving 
overseas in educational programs and exchange persons in this co: intry to help 
meet demands for better and more current reports on foreign educational 
assistance. This information is not only valuable to American schools and col- 
leges, but also is greatly needed by Federal agencies administering foreign aid 
programs. 

Steps have been taken to improve and strengthen the process governing recruit- 
ment and selection of professional staff of the Office. The Civil Service Bo ard 
of Expert Examiners, which conducts examinations for the Off.ce, has 
reconstituted. Arrangements are being made to recruit promising young « 
for service in the Office for 1 to 3 vears as a means of introducing young and fres} 
ideas and at the same time developing educators for successful careers who 
understand education from the national perspective. 

It is requested that the appropriations ‘Cooperative research in education” 
and “National Advisory Committee on Education” be consolidated with the 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Education’”’ appropriation. It is also requested 
that in order to operate these two programs in fiscal year 1956, the ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses”’ appropriation request be increased to $3,320,000. This amount is 
the total requested for these three items in the President’s budget for fiscal 1956. 
The appropri: ation language required to accomplish this objective appears below 
with the revisions italicized: 

“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of Educati 
including surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries; fostering 
coordination of public and school library service; coordination of library service 
on the national level with other forms of adult education; developing li’ rary 
participation in Federal projects; fostering Nation-wide coordination of resear 
materials among libraries, interstate library coordination and the development 
of library service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and exchang 
of educational documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; collection, 
exchange, and cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, articles of 
school furniture and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and domesti 
systems and methods of education, and repairing the same; cooperative research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in education and expenses of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education as authorized by the Acts of July 26, 1954 (68 Stat. 533 
534); [$2,900,000] $3,320,000, of which not less than $480,000 shall be availabl 
for the Division of Vocational Education as authorized: Provided, That all 
receipts from non-Federal agencies representing reimbursement for expenses of 
travel of employees of the Office of Education performing advisory functions | 
the said agencies shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of this appropriation.”’ 

Public Law 531, which authorized cooperative research by the Office of Educa 
tion with universities, colleges, and State educational agencies, was designed to 
improve and strengthen the research program of the Office. It has long beet 
recognized that the Office has very limited facilities to undertake demonstratious 
and other action programs on timely and significant educational problems. T 
educational studies which it has conducted are, in the main. of a statistical | 
fact-finding character designed to point up the problem. Congress, the publit, 
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aud the educational profession have urged the Office to produce workable solutions 
and action programs for use by those who must deal with the many perplexing 
problems confronting education today. 

With its new cooperative research authority, the Office made plans for an inte- 
vrated research program to combine the competencies of the Office staff with the 
excellent resources and professional personnel located in the universities, colleges, 
and State educational agencies. Two meetings have been held with non-Federal 
educators to develop criteria and procedures for this program. Many research 
institutions have informed us of their interest in participating in this program. 
Organizationally, the program will be administered by the Assistant Commissioner 
of the Office who is responsible for planning and coordinating the research of the 
Office specialists. Thus, the program will be integrated from the beginning with 
the work projects of the Office. 

{mong the major educational problems of nationwide significance which have 
been singled out for first attention are: (1) Adult education with emphasis on 
educational problems of the aging; (2) educational needs of mentally retarded 
children; (3) school construction financing; and (4) effect of technological develop- 
ment upon vocational education courses. 

It can readily be demonstrated that effective research in the above areas will 
be accomplished by joining forces with a State educational agency and/or college 
or university. Considerable work has been done in these areas but is usually 
confined to a study of local problems by local groups. The results of such studies 
are seldom made available to other States and communities. However, through 
ooperative research by the Office, we can enlarge the scope of these studies and 
make findings available to all who need them. 

Public Law 532 provides for the appointment of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Edueation to advise on the initiation and conduct of studies of problems 

national econeern in the field of education and on appropriate action as the 
result thereof. Congress appropriated $25,000 for this program in fiscal vear 
1955. Appointments to this committee are in process, but final action will be 
withheld pending determination by Congress concerning an appropriation in 
fiseal vear 1956. 

rhe importance of a citizen Advisory Committee on Education cannot be 
overemphasized. txpenditures for education exceed $10 billion annually. 
There is probably not a single community or State whieh is not grappling with 
educational problems which have nationwide significance. An advisory com- 
mittee can objectively study educational needs with a broad viewpoint. With 
authority to initiate and conduct researeh studies, such a cominittee can render 
nvaluable service to the public as well as the Office of Education. 

It is planned to have the research activities of the advisory committee con- 
luected under the direetion of the Assistant Commissioner for Researeh of the 
Office of Edueation. Thus, coordination of this program with office activities 
will be assured. While the committee research activities will be of the scope 
and nature usually identified as ‘‘eommission type’’ studies, the office staff is 
expected to contribute to them and take a leading role in using the findings. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, OFFICE OF 

EDUCATION 


It is requested that the reduction of $100,000 by the House be restored to allow 
the full budget estimate of $200,000. 

In his state of the Union message to the 83d Congress, President Eisenhower 
requested authority for a program of conferences in 53 States, Territories, and the 
Distriet of Columbia, culminating in the Nation’s first White House Conference 
on Education in late 1955. 

The Congress in approving the request for this nationwide citizen study of 
education set into motion a program which the President has described to the 
governors of the States and Territories as “the most thorough, widespread, and 
concerted study the American people have ever made of their educational 
problems.” 

The Congress specified that the White House Conference on Education was to 

be “broadly representative of educators and other interested citizens from all 
parts of the Nation,” and that it would ‘consider and report to the President on 
the significant and pressing problems in the field of education.”’ The House of 
Representatives, by a substantial majority, endorsed the program, 
_ Subsequently, the Congress appropriated $900,000 for this program—of which 
$700,000 was to be allotted to the States and Territories to help defray costs of 
their edueational conferences, and $200,000 was to administer the act during the 
fiscal year 1955. 
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In his message to the Congress on February 8, the President described these 
citizen conferences as an effort to ‘arouse the American people to a community 
effort for schools and a community concern for education, unparalleled in oyr 
history.”’ 

To carry out the intent of the Congress, the President subsequently appointed 
a 33-member Committee for the White House Conference on Education composed 
of 11 professional educators and 22 persons from business, labor, industry, law 
agriculture, and other backgrounds and interests. This Committee serves \ ithout 
compensation. 

A Conference Director, as specified by law, was appointed and a small staf 
was recruited to assist him. The full facilities of the Office of Education were 
placed at the disposal of the Committee and its staff. 

In less than 5 months of operation, the Committee and its staff have reported 
this progress: 

1. Of the 53 States and Territories eligible to take part in this program under 
Publie Law 530, the governors of 51 (96.2 percent) have taken official and affirm. 
ative action to hold statewide conferences on education to determine what their 
citizens wish in their schools. For nearly all these States and Territories, this js 
the first time such a program will have been held. 

2. Many of these States are holding, either before or after their State citizen 
conferences, regional and/or local conferences to discuss their educational needs, 

3. The agenda for the White House Conference on Education, to be held ip 
Washington, D. C., November 28—December 1, 1955, has been determined. Its 
aim is to bring on discussion to determine the public attitude on the following 
questions: 

(a) What should our schools accomplish? 

(b) In what ways can we organize our schools more efficiently and economically? 

(c) What are our school building needs? 

(d) How can we get enough good teachers—and keep them? 

(e) How ean we obtain a continuing publie interest in education? 

4, Recognizing the need for enlisting the participation of as many citizens as 
possible in the State and White House Conference program, this Committee has 
worke1 closely with national organizations having an interest in education. More 
than 150 of these have indicated their active interest and participation. An 
advisory committee of organizations actively counsels the Committee on its 
program. This advisory committee, composed of such organizations as the 
American Legion, American Federation of Labor, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National Education 
Association, the National Catholic Education Association, Council of Churches 
of Christ, National Jewish Welfare Board and others, has a combined total 
membership of 75 million persons—a number equal to nearly half the population 
of the entire United States. Many of the national groups have carried several 
articles on the progress of the conference program. One group each month sends 
to each of 9,000 local club presidents a 6-page progress report on the entire 
program, 

5. Working closely with the Office of Education, the Committee has divided 
itself into subcommittees, corresponding with the subjects on the agenda of the 
White House Conference on Education, as listed in 3 above. Each subcommittee 
has been supplied with professional consultants, experts in each of the fields 
involved. Prior to the White House Conference, every participant will be fur- 
nished background materials as developed by these subcommittees and will be 
asked to consider these materials and develop recommendations for action during 
the Conference. 

6. Already, the results of the many thousands of dollars’ worth of research have 
been given, without charge, to this Committee for its consideration, including 4 
complete study of the legal restrictions in every State on borrowing power for 
providing schools. 

7. Detailed arrangements have been made for the White House Conference 
and plans made to bring more than 2,000 persons to Washington to discuss the 
Nation’s educational problems. Of this number, 70 percent will be selected within 
the States by State officials. Others will be delegates from national organizations 
with interests in education, Members of Congress with legislative responsibilities 
for education, foreign observers, and others necessary to conduct a national 
meeting of this scope. 

8. The Conference has been well received by the public and the press. Typical 
is an editorial dated March 6, which reads in part: 
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“The half-dozen major items just listed as the agenda for the White House 
Conference on Education next fall illuminate and emphasize the scope as well as 
the diversity of the problems of our schools. While people tend to thing, naturally, 
in terms of the most immediately urgent of these, this important confernece would 
ill serve its aims if it did not look beyond the present emergency to a sound founda- 
tion for the longer future * * * The topics chosen, with a subcommittee for each, 
are in themselves a logical outline of directions that thinking on our schools should 
take. 

«* * * To inspire and channel effectively this public interest [in education] is 
of course, & major purpose of the White House Conference on Education, for 
which preparatory studies are going on throughout the country, State by State. 
The breadth of preliminary work suggests what is, indeed, the fact—that education 
must be everybody’s business.”’ 

To carry out these activities, the President has requested an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the fiscal year 1956. An appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose 

vould be inadequate to administer this program, provide the services requested 
by the States, Territories, and others with vital interest in the outcome of this 
program, and perform an obje ctive report to the President on the significant and 
pressing problems in the field of education. 

An appropriation of only $100,000 would affect the program in these ways: 

1. It would severely limit the service now being rendered at the request of those 
conducting State and Territorial conferences. 

2. It would severely restrict the work of this Committee in studying the basic 
educational problems as the Committee proposes to do. 

3. It would restrict severely the services performed at the request of national 
organizations which have furthered this program in the minds of literally millions 
of American citizens. 

t. Finally, it would reduce, if not eliminate, the possibility of holding a national 
conference “broadly representative of educators and other interested citizens from 
all parts of the Nation,’’ as required by the Congress through the passage of 
Public Law 530, 83d Congress. 

The value of this program cannot be expressed in terms of dollars and cents, 
but the relatively small amounts expended so far have stimulated many States 
to subseribe funds for their parts of the program far in excess of the amount 
apportioned to them through the Congress. Thousands of persons are giving 
time, service, and experience without financial compensation of any sort. 

To cut or deny funds necessary for the successful completion of the President’s 
program would seriously cripple the Nation’s first real grass-roots attack on edu- 
cational problems. It is respectfully urged that the estimate be restored to 
$200,000 as requested in the President’s budget. 


COOPERATION ON APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


Senator Hitt. We had testimony yesterday from the Office of 
Apprenticeship. They were asking for some additional personnel 
here in Washington. They spoke of using additional funds for what 
they suggested as new tools and a broader concept. Is there any 
conflict at all, if I might ask frankly, between your vocational educa- 
tion program and the apprenticeship program? 

Dr. BRowNELt. I would like, if I might, to ask Mr. Pearson, who 
spent the day yesterday working on that problem with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, if he would comment and answer your question, be- 
_ — is more familiar with it than I am. 

. Pearson. We are working very harmoniously together in 
ise ussing our problems. For example, we have recently had meet- 
ings with the staff of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and our staff to 
take a look at the operation of the apprenticeship program. 

We are responsible for the promotion of the related instructions, 
and we are sitting down constantly and reviewing their operation and 
our operation to be sure that we are working together to get the best 
possible program for the apprenticeship development. 
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As Dr. Brownell said, I was with the people in the Department of 
Labor all day yesterday, reviewing this program, and we have had 
several meetings with our staff and their staff, and this Spring we are 

calling two meetings where we will have representatives of labor, of 

management and of the Department of Labor and people in vocationa] 
education to be sure that we have our work well coordinated and app 
doing a good job. 

Also this spring we are planning to have a national meeting of about 
25 prople in trade and industrial education to discuss the related jn- 
struction for apprentices. We think that that meeting is going to lead 
to the improvement of the related instruction offered ‘by the people in 
vocational education, so that I would say we are working in a ve rv fine 
way together, and are hoping, with our activities, that it is foing to 
result in a much better program for the training of the skilled workers 
of the country. 

ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE 


Dr. Browneti. Mr. Chairman, there is one more thing which | 
would like to say with reference to our program. I think that it has q 
bearing on the request for these funds. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of the Office of Education, we 
have reorganized our Office around our three major functions of re- 
search, services, and the administration of grants. 

We have an Assistant Commissioner who will be responsible fo 
the coordination of all of the research programs: The cooperative re- 
search, the national advisory research, and the research that is carried 
on by our own staff members, so that we will not have a duplication of 
effort, and so that we will get the most effective results from all of the 
research activities of the office. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, were you going to testify on the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation also? 

Dr. Browneuu. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is not under 
the Office of Education. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


PROBLEMS DUE TO DEFENSE CUTBACKS 


Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Brownell: 
Are you getting many problems now bropght to your attention where 
you have had a defense-impact area, and, with a cutback in defense 
spending, the Government plant has gone, has left Federal ownership 
and is now under private ownership, but the impact area is still there? 
Has that come to your attention? 

Dr. Browne.u. We have a number of problems in the federally- 
affected areas 

I met last week with representatives from several of these federally- 
affected areas. They did not mention so much the problem that you 
suggested, but they were concerned about the fact that we have 
housing projects that are moving from Federal control to local control, 
and there is a period between the time when it goes off the Federal rolls 
when they get some in-lieu-of-tax payment, to the time when it be- 
comes effective on their local tax rolls. 

Senator Porrer. So that the local school district does not get the 
funds, and the Federal Government is not able to aid them in that 
respect? 
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Dr. BRowNELL. One of the problems that needs to be considered in 
the long-range consideration of Federal responsibility with reference 
to these federally-impac ‘ted areas is how we bridge that gap. 

Senator Porrer. Is your Department thinking of legislation to 
correct that? 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes, sir; very definitely. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Senator Porrmr. Doctor, I note in the House report that the 
House felt that your two items on the White House Conference and on 
cooperative research in education were items that did not necessarily 
fall under your office. Would you care to comment on that? 

Dr. BrowNneELL. Yes; I am very glad to have the opportunity to 
comment on that because I think that was due to something of a mis- 
understanding of the way in which we operate. 

The Cooperative Research and the White House Conference, and 
the National Advisory Committee were all set up to assist the Office 
of Education. We asked for the funds as far as the House appro- 
priation was concerned, separately under those items, because they 
came under separate legislative acts, but in operation, as I say, the 
Cooperative Research and the Advisory Committee Research will be 
carried in the Office of Education under the direction of an Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of research, as a part of the Office of Education 
activities. 

That is the reason that we requested that those be considered under 
the salaries and expenses budget by this committee, so that it will 
be understood that they are a part of the Office of Education activities. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE PLAN 


The White House Conference was set up separate from the Office 
of Edueation by design, and I might say by request of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, in order to be consistent with the position that 
we hold, that the responsibility for education is a citizen responsibility. 
In setting up the White House Conference plan which would bring 
together the citizens in the States, and then at the national level to 
consider what needs to be done, we wanted to emphasize the citizen 
responsibility. 

In fact, on the White House Conference Committee we have twice 
is many lay citizens as there are educators, by design. We thought 
it was advisable to have that as an independent agency rather than 

san Office of Education responsibility, so that it would not operate 

t be considered to be something that the Office of Education was 
idee but rather would be a citizen responsibility on an independent 
Dasis, 

However, we are working very closely with the White House Con- 
ference. We are carrying what you might call their housekeeping 
responsibilities and requesting the funds for it and assisting in every 
way we can to make it successful. 

Senator Porrmr. You do not believe that this is a departure from 
stablished policy? 

Dr. BrowNnetu. No, sir. 
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Senator Hi. Doctor, you may not have the list with you here. 
but would you suppply for the record the names of the members of the 
Advisory Committee? 

Dr. Browne tu. Yes, I would be glad to do so. 

Senator Hitu. And list what their present positions may be. 

Dr. BROWNELL. So that I may be sure that I know w hat you want. 
you mean the members of the committee of the White House (op, 
ference or the National Advisory Committee. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hitu. I am speaking now of the National Advisory Com. 
mittee, but it would be good to have the names of the membe rship of 
both committees. 

Dr. Browne... I can supply for you the names of the White House 
Conference Committee. The National Advisory Committee I cannot 
supply you because they have not been appointed. We held up the 
appointment when the action was taken by the House side until we 
could be sure of appropriations, because we did not want to ask these 
people to serve on a committee that did not have any resources. 

Senator Hiitu. A committee that did not have anything to get to 


Washington on. 
Mr. McKone. We had $25,000 this year 
(The list referred to follows:) 


CoMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
List of Names and Mailing Addresses 


Chairman: Mr. Neil H. McElroy, president, Procter & Gamble Co., post 
office box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

Vice Chairman: Dr. Finis E. Engleman, commissioner of education, Stat 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Osear A. Ahlgren, 1735 Stanton Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, 1134 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. John S. Burke, B. Altman & Co., 5th Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
Ny zs 

Mr. John Cowles, president, the Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mic! 

M1. James W. Hargrove, vice president, Texas Eastern Gas Transmission Co., 
Shreveport, La. 

Mr. Albert J. Hayes, International Association of Machinists, Machinists Building, 
Ninth Street and Mount Vernon Place, Washington 1, D. C. 

Miss Margaret Hickey, 560 North Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 6, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, 1 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa. 

Gov. W. Preston Lane, Jr. Hagerstown, Md. 

Mr. Roy FE. Larsen, Time Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas L azzio, 1070 Madison Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Joseph C. McLain, principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaroneci 
Nie. 

Msgr. William FE. MeManus, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C. 

Mr. Lorimer D. Milton, president, Citizens Trust Co., 212 Auburn Avenue NE. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Mr. Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 1740 Broadway, Ne’ 
York 19, N. Y. 
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Gov. Frank C. Moore, Government Affairs Foundation, Inec., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master, National Grange, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
Mr. William 8S. Paley, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Dr. James F. Redmond, Orleans Parish School Board, 703 Carondelet Street, 
New Orleans 12, La. 
Miss Martha Shull, 1111 SEK. 118th Avenue, Portland 16, Oreg. 
Dr. Frank H. Sparks, president, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Hon. Potter Stewart, United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Mr. Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla. 
Mr. Harold W. Sweatt, 1665 North Ocean Way, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hon. H. Grant Vest, Commissioner of Education, State Department of Education, 
Denver 2, Colo. 
Mrs. Charles L. Williams, 1200 NW. Sixth Avenue, Miami 36, Fla. 
SUBCOMMITTEE CONSULTANTS 
I. What should our schools accomplish? 
Dean Francis Keppel, Harvard University, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 
II. In what ways can we organize our school systems more efficiently and 
economically? 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Il]. What are our school building needs? 
Dr. William R. Flesher, professor of education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
IV. How can we get enough good teachers—And keep them? 
Dr. Ray C. Maul, assistant director, Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, B.S. 
\. How ean we finance our schools—Build and operate them? 
Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, professor of education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Vi. How ean we obtain a continuing public interest in education? 
Mr. Morris 8. Wallace, professor of education, Oklahoma A & M College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Dr. Paul J. Misner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, II. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Senator Hity. You did not feel that amount to be sufficient? 

Dr. BrowNne.LL. We thought we had to get the White House 
Conference underway. That was done. We then started and got 
our nominations for the Advisory Committee, and were all ready to 
move on that when the action was taken by the House. We are 
now holding that up. As soon as we know that the funds will be 
there, we will appoint them and they can actually get to work for the 
irst of July, if we have the funds. 

Senator THyr. You have many recommendations now from the 
various States, of persons that would be qualified to serve on that 
committee, so that it would not take you long to implement it once 
you had the appropriations assured? 

Dr. BRowNELL. That is right. 

Senator THye. Thank you. 

Senator Hin. If there are no further questions, Doctor, we want 
to thank you and the other gentlemen for coming here this morning. 
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Pusitic Heautru SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; 
DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; DR. OTIS 1, 
ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. JAcK 
MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. WILLIAY 
H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH. 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Hint. We will proceed with the Public Health Service, 
Surgeon General Scheele. 

We have for consideration budget estimates from the Public 
Health Service totaling $328,626,000. The House has allowed 
$296,878,000, a reduction of $31,748,000 from the estimates, and we 
will afford every opportunity to the officials of the Service to explain 
the effect of the House cuts, if sustained, and their appeals for restora- 
tion. 

We have been furnished each year by the Service a tabulation show- 
ing the principal causes of death in the United States over the past 
few years, and I shall insert in the record the report just furnished us. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Principal causes of death, United States, 1949-54 (excludes deaths in Armed Forces 
overseas) 


1954 1953 | 1951 1950 


‘ 


1. Cardiovascular diseases 750, 480 770, 660 753, 15 
2. Cancer 236, 940 229, 110 223, 2 
3. Accidents 91, 620 96, 230 96, 1 
4. Certain diseases of early in- 
fancy 13, O10 64, 350 63, 659 63, 096 60, 989 
5. Influenza and pneumonia , 530 52, 330 46, 265 48, 169 
». Diabetes mellitus 24, 820 25, 390 25, 474 
. Congenital malformations 20, 030 20, 020 19, 768 
. Tuberculosis, all forms }, 920 19, 870 24, 621 
. Chronic nephritis 7, 670 18, 990 20, 757 
Suicide 5, 970 16, 090 15, 567 
All other causes__- O10 205, 560 208, 121 


741, 109 723, 190 
215, 525 210, 733 
2 95, 871 91, 249 


‘ 


Total deaths _- 1, 481, 000 1, 518, 600 , 496, 838 , 482, 099 


Source: Adapted from reports of National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 1954 and 198 
figures are estimated from a 10-percent sample of death certificates. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiti. We are glad to have you here. We will be happy 
to have you proceed in your own way, Doctor. 

Dr. ScHee_e. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

1 understand that the committee is interested in saving time and 
we have a rather extensive statement. 

Senator Hiti. We will put that in in full and then if you have any 
comments that you see fit to make, you may make them, sir. 

We will be glad to have any suggestions or statements of any kind 
that you feel you should make, and we want to get the story. 

Dr. Scurete. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SraTEMENT BY SURGEON GENERAL LEONARD A, SCHEELE, UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you today as you study our request for funds for Public Health 
Service programs for the fiscal year 1956. I shall present a general report on the 
state of the Nation’s health and progress in health research and programs, and I 
shall highlight some of the major health problems on which intensified effort is 
needed. ® 

STATE OF THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The Public Health Service, through the National Office of Vital Statistics, the 
Division of Public Health Methods, and other statistical research units, keeps 
official records on the Nation’s health and many of its health needs and health 
resources. 

Preliminary estimates of death and birth rates and other vital data for 1954 
show a continuing general improvement in national health. The death rate from 
all causes for 1954 is estimated to be 9.2 deaths per 1,000 population, the lowest in 
the Nation’s history. 

Over 4 million babies were born in the United States last year—the first time 
in our history that live births have reached and passed the 4 million mark. This 
means that the estimated birth rate for 1954 is 25.2 per 1,000 population, the 
second highest in 28 years, and only about 5 percent below the peak vear, 1947. 
The estimated infant-death rate for 1954 is 26.6 per 1,000 live births—another 
new low in annual mortality records. 

The general death rate for 1954 represents a decrease of 5.2 percent below the 

rates of 9.6 or 9.7 per 1,000 which prevailed in the preceding 5 years, 1949-53. 
An important reason for the drop is that the country was spared a major influenza 
epidemic in 1954. This good fortune is reflected by significant reductions’ in 
pneumonia deaths and in deaths due to diseases of the heart. Many individuals 
with heart disease are likely to succumb under the strain of influenza in epidemic 
years. 
’ We are doing a better job in reducing the tuberculosis-death rate than in 
reducing the number of cases. At present, the annual number of reported cases 
of tuberculosis is declining by only 3 percent in contrast with a 20-pereent drop in 
the death rate each vear since 1951. The tuberculosis death-rate for 1954 is 
estimated to be 10.6 per 100,000 population—the lowest on record. Last year is 
the first in our history when tuberculosis did not rank among the first 10 causes 
of death. 

In spite of this good showing, we have not won the battle against tuberculosis 
We will not have won it until we achieve comparable success in reducing the large 
reservoir of tuberculosis infection still prevailing in most parts of the country. 
We can do this—but only through a continued and concerted effort to find and 
treat larger numbers of people annually in the early stages of their disease. The 
trend in newly reported cases from 1930 to 1954 remains fairly constant as con- 
trasted with the dramatic drop in tuberculosis deaths. 

Diseases of the heart, cancer, and vascular lesions affecting the central nervous 
system—such as stroke—continue to top the list of principal causes of death. 
Deaths from these causes occur most frequently in the older age groups, so that 
with the aging of the population these diseases will probably hold first rank for 
many years to come. During the period 1950 to 1954 there were decreases in the 
death rates due to certain cardiovascular diseases. This reflects, in part, the 
discovery and increasing use of new drugs in the treatment of such conditions as 
theumatie fever, some types of coronary disease and high blood pressure. It also 
reflects earlier diagnosis and generally improved surgical and medical care of 
heart patients. 

\lthough we can report some progress in life-saving, I would remind you that 
we have scarcely begun to move forward against the chief killing and crippling 
conditions. For example, an estimated 780,000 persons died of cardiovascular 
diseases in 1954, and not less than 10 million had some form of heart disease. 
Approximately 235,000 persons died from cancer last year and it is estimated that 
this year about three-quarters of a million will be under treatment for that disease. 
Over 900,000 persons are in institutions for the mentally ill and the mentally 
retarded, and another 600,000 are treated in outpatient clinics and physicians’ 
offices for mental illness. Many millions have serious mental or emotional prob- 
lems but are not under treatment. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN RESEARCH AND PUBLIC-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The Nation’s greatly increased medical research effort of the past 9 to 10 years 
is yielding new knowledge that will be as effective against our major health prob. 
lems of today as earlier research accomplishments were against insanitary condj- 
tions and epidemic diseases of the past. There has been progress also in research 
on some of the enivornmental health problems of the present day; but as in medica] 
research, much more remains to be done in health research before we are in a posi- 
tion to cope with such problems and with the onrushing problems of our continued 
industrial expansion. 

The research facilities and staffs of the Publie Health Service, as well as our 
aid-to-research programs, are Dlaying a significant part in the national effort to 
fill the gaps in medical and public health knowledge as rapidly as_ possible. 
Through cooperation with official and voluntary health agencies, universities 
medical schools, hospitals, and other institutions, the Public Health Service is also 
helping to bring about the sveedy application of new findings for the prevention 
of disease and promotion of health. 

I should like to mention a few recent advances in which our Public Health 
Service research programs have played a part—directly or indirectly. 

A means of preventing retrolental fibroplasia, cause of more than half of the 
cases of blindness in children, has been proposed by a study group of ophthal- 
mologists and pediatricians in 18 hospitals. This research project was supported 
jointly by our National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and the National Eye Research 
Foundation. Retrolental fibroplasia occurs primarily among premature infants, 
The research group reports that up to 85 percent of the cases can be prevented by 
giving oxygen to the premature babies only when such treatment is indicated 
clinically —rather than as a routine procedure in management of the premature 
infant. 

Last year, a research project, which involved the National Microbiological 
Institute, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, opened the way to effective treatment of 
another important cause of blindness—granulomatous uveitis, a serious infection 
of the eye. 

In recent years, physicians and pathologists have suspected that a disease- 
causing organism—toxoplasma—might be involved in this form of uveitis. Dr 
Leon Jacobs of our Microbiological Institute had worked on this infection for 
several years and had had good results in treating laboratory animals infected wit! 
toxoplasma with a combination of pyrimethamine and sulfadiazine. In 1954, he 
succeeding in isolating toxoplasma from a human eye which had been removed at 
Walter Reed Hospital as a result of uveitis; and in cooperation with ophthal- 
mologists at our clinical center, he has reported encouraging results in treating 
patients with granulomatous uveitis with the same drugs in combination. We ar 
proud that as a result of this research, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
has selected Dr. Jacobs as a recipient of an Arthur S. Flemming Award for dis- 
tinguished achievement by Government employees. 

Before the close of 1954, our National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 
xases demonstrated the effectiveness of two new steroid compounds—metacort- 
andralone and metacortandracin—in the treatment of arthritis patients who had 
not responded to cortisone or other forms of therapy. The new steroid compound: 
appear to produce marked and prompt improvement, without the toxic effects of 
cortisone. Dr. Floyd Daft, Director of the Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
Institute, will tell you some of the details of this work when he appears before the 
committee. . 

I mentioned earlier the importance of new chemical agents in the treatment of 
certain heart ailments. Within the past 3 vears, the active principle of Indian 
snakeroot, Rauwolfia serpentina, has been isolated as a pure crystalline alkaloid 
reserpine. Rauwolfia, either alone or in combination with other drugs, is now 
being used with considerable success on more than 500,000 patients with high 
blood pressure. It has also shown marked effectiveness in calming victims of 
mental disease. a 

Although cancer cures cannot yet be attributed to chemotherapy alone, chemical 
agents are being used on an increasingly widespread basis, alone or in combinatio! 
with surgery or radiation or with both of these older forms of treatment. any 
new radioactive materials are also being used in conjunction with surgical removal 
of the pancreas, the adrenal glands, and other organs. 

Notable progress has been made in chemotherapy of acute leukemia in children, 
chronic lukemia in adults, Hodgkin’s disease, and advanced cancers of the breast 
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and the prostate gland. Many American scientists have cooperated in the cancer 
hemotherapy study authorized by Congress for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
This study is guided by a Committee of Cancer Chemotherapy Investigators 
appointed in 1953. Dr. Heller, Director of NCI, will give you a fuller report. 

“A new insecticide, DDVP (dimethyl-dichloro-vinyl-phosphate) has been dis- 
covered by research chemists at the Savannah laboratory of our Communicable 
Disease Center, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. DDVP appears to be more 
potent in killing insects and less toxic to humans and farm animals than are many 
ther modern insecticides. In recent tests, it proved highly efficient in killing 
insects known to be resistant to DDT. 

During the past few years, our Arctic Health Research Center worked out the 
practical application of engineering principles to the problem of water distribution 
in permafrost regions. As a result, the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, has installed a 
new type of water distribution system which through continuous circulation keeps 
the water in motion and thus prevents freezing. This means a more adequate 
water supply and better protection from water-borne diseases for the citizens of 
Fairbanks. 

This last example of recent work in Public Health Service research facilities is a 
good bridge from the search for new knowledge to the application of findings. 
The Service has made many contributions to improved public health practice 
through technical assistance to the States, with emphasis on practical use of new 
scientific methods. 

The States, for example, in cooperation with the Public Health Service and the 
American Heart Association and its local groups, are launching a renewed attack 
n rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, to take advantage of advances 

antibiotic therapy. They are providing preventive, case-finding, diagnostic, 
and followup services to assist the private physician in his management of rheu- 
iatic children. Through the prevention of streptococcal infections in rheumatic 

er patients, it is possible to prevent an untold amount of suffering and in- 
alitism, and to reduce still further the deaths due to rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease. 

Many local health departments have conducted community-wide case-finding 
rograms for the detection of diabetes, as a means of placing hitherto unknown 
rases under the care of private physicians. They are using recently developed 

‘es, Which have been tested in cooperative demonstrations with medical 
societies and the Public Health Service. The Clinitron makes possible rapid 
lood-sugar determinations and the Dreypak is a rapid method of urinalysis. 
some health departments are serving as focal points in the organization of 
mmunity health facilities and resources for a broad-scale attack on chronie dis- 
wes and long-term illness. The aim here is to bring to bear all existing serv- 

‘case-finding, diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation—upon the problems 
f long-term patients. 

The present favorable situation with respect to tuberculosis mortality is the 
result of modern case-finding techniques, developed some years ago and applied 
ntensively sinee 1945; and it is the result of tremendous advances in the 
chemotherapy of tuberculosis. The Public Health Service has contributed 
substantially to these developments by our demonstrations of new case-finding 
techniques and by our cooperative therapy evaluation program, in which 78 
hospitals have cooperated with us in determining the effectiveness of new drugs. 

lsoniazid—first introduced in 1952—and other newer drugs bid fair to revolu- 
tionize the approach to tuberculosis control. With these new drugs, it is possible 
‘0 treat selected patients on an ambulatory basis in clinics and physicians’ offices, 
without sanatorium eare. Home care, of course, requires repeated X-ray and 
bacteriological examinations, as well as careful medical supervision. In the past, 
State and local health departments had no way to get newly discovered cases 
under isolation and treatment—unless tuberculosis beds were available. Too 
often, patients had to wait until their disease had advanced dangerously. Now, 
they can obtain prompt, effective treatment for every single tuberculosis case 
reported by physicians or discovered in case-finding programs—whether beds 
are available at the moment or not. 

This means that State and local health departments will have to revise and 
expand their tuberculosis services. In discharging their legal responsibil'ties 
for preventing the spread of tuberculosis, they will have to make sure that 
patients selected for ambulatory treatment receive the necessary supervision; 
‘hat proper isolation is observed to protect families and associates of home-care 
patients; and they will have to provide continuing followup to prevent relapses 
and further spread of the disease. There is no doubt that we shall see further 
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reduction of tuberculosis mortality. Whether the Nation will gain the full 
benefits of the new opportunities to eradicate the disease depends upon the ability 
of State and local health departments to do a thorough scientific job of applying 
the new techniques. ~~ 


PROBLEMS NEEDING INTENSIFIED EFFORT 


I wish now to call attention to several other problem areas in which intensified 
effort is needed and for which we have asked increased funds under existing 
authority. In several instances, these programs would be further strengthened 
should the President’s 1955 health legislative proposals become law, and should 
supplemental budget requests be acted upon favorably. 

Each year since 1946, under the authority of Public Law 410, as amended, th 
Congress has made appropriations to the Public Health Service for support of 
research on noncategorical problems of major importance to national health 
Part of these noncategorical grants has been devoted to research projects 0 
methods to improve the administration of health services, to studies in the broad 
field of environmental health, and to basic medical research. These projects hay 
been reviewed and recommended for support by the National Advisory Healt! 
Council and appropriate study sections. 

Since the appropriation for noncategorical grants must cover a very wid 
range of problems, it has become increasingly clear that additional support of 
research in certain critical areas is needed, if our States and communities are { 
have scientific bases for solving some of their immediate health problems. 

The committee is aware, for example, of the long-continuing problem of pro- 
viding sufficient nursing service in all categories. The demands far exceed tly 
supply, and it is not expected that the demand can be met solely through efforts 
to increase the number of professional nurses. Ways must be found to improv 
our utilization of the present supply of professional nurses. 

A few research projects on nursing service and its management, conducted i: 
recent years by the Public Health Service in cooperation with various nursil 
organizations, hospitals, and educational institutions have proved that su 
studies can produce results. New methods have been developed and have be 
adopted enthusiastically by many institutions because their application does 
reduce the gap in services. 

Studies in nursing methods and the management of nursing services, as well 
as studies in the selection and training of nursing personnel, of all types, are 
urgently needed. The Public Health Service’s Division of Nursing Resources 
has been a pioneer and leader in this new field of research. As in other areas of 
health research, however, we are well aware that the major effort must be in the 
Nation’s universities, colleges, and other qualified institutions. We believe that 
augmentation of our aid-to-research program to support additional studies 
this field would pay dividends in findings that would be immediately applicabl 
to the Nation’s effort to provide better nursing services in hospitals, clinics, 
and homes. 

A very much stronger national research effort on the problems of water pollu 
and air pollution also is urgently needed. The control of water pollution is 
emerging as a primary factor in the total problem of the Nation’s water resources 
development. Sometimes water shortages can be met by constructing dams a1 
storing water for future use. By and large, however, the solution must be f 
in preserving the quality of our streams so that water can be used repeatedly as 
the streams flow from city to city and from industry to industry. This is neces- 
sary not only to assure adequate water supplies for human consumption, but 
also to preserve adequate supplies for growing industrial needs and for recreational 
use. 

The Water Pollution Control Act, 80th Congress, 2d session, recognized thi 
importance of the control of community and industrial wastes. The act author- 
izes a maximum of $1 million for grants to State and interstate agencies annually, 
to assist them in conducting the field surveys, investigations, and other types 0! 
research Which must be the base of progressive action in water pollution control. 
However, such grants have been available in only 3 of the 7 fiscal years since Its 
when the act was passed, and progress has been slow, in relation to the growing 
problem. If the intent of Congress in passing the original legislation is to 5 
carried out and demonstrated needs are to be met, it is our belief that funds up | 
the maximum authorization should be available to permit the intensificatior 
State and interstate programs. 
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In addition, the Nation’s universities and other nonprofit research institutions 
need increased support for research in this important field of water pollution, 
including the problems of industrial wastes. For this reason, the Publie Health 
Service is requesting additional funds for research grants through the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Air pollution has become a chronic, massive problem for virtually every large 
city in the country. Public concern about air pollution has grown during the past 
§ years, and in fact has reached fever pitch in some urban areas. Preliminary 
investigations have shown that there are survey techniques and analytical methods 
which could be put to good use in determining the nature of the problem in specific 
areas. 

However, air pollution is an exceedingly complex situation, involving chemical, 
meteorological, and engineering problems which require a comprehensive research 
attack. Moreover, the definitive effects of air pollution on human health are not 
well known and epidemiological and medical studies are needed to provide the 
answers. 

Our States and cities need help to solve their air pollution problems, through 
research both in the natural environment and the laboratory. and through techni- 
cal assistance on specially difficult problems. The Public Health Service has been 
collecting important data on the extent and nature of air pollution. We have 
provided some States and communities with expert consultation, as requested. 
We are anxious to strengthen our research effort in this field, so that the States 
may tackle their air pollution problems more effectively as new knowledge and 
techniques become available. We are asking for an increase in funds to support 
this work. 

The time has come when there should be a stepup of assistance to the States 
for the development of community mental health services, as well as for training of 
personnel in this vital field. Although Federal mental health grants have been 
available for only 6 years and have never been large, the mental health program 
has progressed with remarkable steadiness in all the States. The result has been 
a continuous increase in public interest and demand for additional services, as 
the people have become aware of the tremendous costs of mental illness on the 
one hand, and of the value of preventive mental health services on the other. 
Last vear, this growing interest culminated in two significant conferences of State 
governors on mental health problems, and the development by the Council of 
State Governments and the Southern Regional Education Board of specific 
plans for future State action on mental health programs, training of personnel, and 
research, 

It is hoped that the Public Health Service will be enabled to increase its technical 
assistance to the States as they press forward in their efforts for better mental 
health services. Technical assistance and increased financial aid, however, re- 
quires also increased training of mental health personnel. If the constructive 
plans of the States are to be implemented, a major advance on the training front 
must have high priority. 


HOSPITAL AND RELATED CONSTRUCTION 


Amendments to the Public Health Service Act, passed in 1954, have increased 
the scope of the hospital survey and construction program. The new legislation 
authorized the appropriation of funds for surveys and construction in the States 
to increase the supply of chronic disease facilities, diagnostic-treatment centers, 
nursing homes, and rehabilitation facilities. The total authorization for construc- 
tion grants is $60 million annually for each of the 3 fiscal years, 1955 to 1957. 
The 838d Congress made available $23,250,000 in supplementary appropriations 
for this purpose in 1955. We are requesting for 1956 the full authorization —$60 
milllon—for these special categories of facilities, as well as $65 million for the 
the regular hospital facilities construction program. 

We expect the new program for the construction of chronic disease facilities, 
diagnostie-treatment centers, nursing homes, and rehabilitation facilities to go 
forward rapidly, on the basis of the experience gained by the communities, 
institutions, and States in conducting the Hill-Burton program over the past 9 
years. Most of the State agencies have begun their survey and planning activities, 
and we expect some State plans and project applications for special facilities before 
July 1, 1955. The Public Health Service is prepared to act promptly in review, 
approval, and allocation of construction grants from the existing supplemental 
appropriation. 


62284—55——_18 
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INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM 


The transfer of hospital and health facilities for American Indians to the Public 
Health Service from the Bureau of Indian Affairs was accomplished throug} 
Public Law 568, 83d Congress. Since the passage of this legislation, the Public 
Health Service has been working closely with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, other 
constituents of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and with 
representatives of the Bureau of the Budget. Our aim is to develop the best 
possible program in carrying out this new statutory responsibility. 

We believe that when the effective date, July 1, 1955, arrives, we will have done 
all we can possibly do to effect a smooth transition of the services, and to initiate 
the basic improvement in health and hospital services to the Indians, such ag 
were envisioned by Congress. The program we have planned emphasizes im- 
proved medical care in the ambulatory clinics and hospitals for Indians, but in 
particular, it stresses the expansion of preventive services and early casefinding 
and treatment of tuberculosis and other widespread communicable diseases 
among Indians. 

The transfer of this program to the Public Health Service was strongly endorsed 
by official and voluntary health agencies throughout the country. We hope to 
carry out the intent of the Congress, and to give a good accounting to the many 
citizens who are expecting significant improvements in Indian health under our 
guidance. We hope to use the experience of our organization to reduce greatly the 
mortality and sickness rates among Indians due to preventable diseases. We shall 
need additional personnel, facilities to house them in the reservations, and many 
other services. We have been assured of cooperation on the part of State and 
local agencies in the areas where the reservations are located. 


OTHER PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Secretary Hobby has mentioned the civil-defense activities of the Publie Health 
Service, in cooperation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of Defense. During the past 
vear, our work in this field has achieved new dimensions through the delegation 
by FCDA of specific authorities to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The responsibilities of the Public Health Service include research: 
development of a national program of training and technical guidance to the 
States; direction of Federal activities for the emergency restoration of community 
public health services; and provision of Reserve officers for emergency service 
in heavily damaged areas. Our major civil-defense effort in 1956 will be in the 
areas of research and training. Our budget request for these activities is included 
in the budget for the Office of the Secretary. 

Our requests for general assistance to the States and for tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, cancer, and heart disease control are at about the same levels in 1956 as in 
1955. I should like to stress the fact that these appropriations cover both 
financial grants and technical assistance. The ability of the Public Health Service 
to work closely with the States in the development of new and improved practices 
depends upon the extent of our technical assistance resources. 

Our 1956 request for our hospitals and medical care programs for merchant 
seamen, the United States Coast Guard, and other specified groups also is at 
about the same level as in 1955. The same is true of other basic programs such 
as foreign quarantine, interstate quarantine, dental health, public health method 
and international health. 

CONCLUSION 


The total budget which the Pubtic Health Service is presenting amounts to 
$328,626,000. It includes $290,486,000 for programs currently financed 
appropriations to the Public Health Service, and $38,140,000 for the Indian 
health program now in the Department of the Interior, but transferred as 0! 
July 1, 1955, to the Public Health Service, as I mentioned earlier. 

IExeluding the Indian health program, the $290,486,000 request represents an 
increase over 1955 of about $39 million. The largest item in this increase is the 
sum of $29 million for construction grants to States in connection with the specia! 
health facilities I mentioned a few minutes ago. Other increases are requested 
for expanded utilization of our Clinical Center at Bethesda, Md., for vital statis 
tics, and for the urgent needs I have described in water and air pollution researc), 
nursing research, and mental health services. 

We realize that the committee must consider the programs represented by ou! 
1956 budget request in terms of dollars and cents, of man-years of personal 
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vice, and costs of supplies and equipment. Yet I hope that the committee 
will be fully aware of the human problems with which we deal in our various 
programs and of the effect of those programs upon the total health and welfare 
of the Nation. 

Health is one of our most valuable assets. No one would deny the great social 
values that accrue from doing all in our power to protect and improve the Nation’: 
health. The economic aspects of health, however, are not so commonly under- 
stood. Yet, I am sure we would all agree that this Nation can ill afford to ignore 
the annual loss of more than half a billion man-days of work, due to illness, and 
a consequent wage-loss estimated at $5 biilion. 

Moreover, Our country needs all of us to be strong and healthy. America can 
never hope to compete in sheer numbers with the manpower resources of the 
principal Communist countries. We have a real edge over the Communist threat, 
not only in our way of life, but also in our technical skills and industrial develop- 
ment. In manpower resources, however, we must compete with fewer numbers 
and higher levels of human health and efficiency. 

“Better health for a stronger America’”’ is the stated goal of President Eisen- 
hower’s health message, submitted to the Congress on January 31. Yet, as the 
President pointed out, ‘‘As a Nation, we are doing less than now lies within our 
power to reduce the impact of disease.’ The same recognition of present needs 
and the same goal underlie the 1956 program requests of the Publie Health 
service. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to express 
the hope that the budget proposals we are making will receive your favorable 
consideration. The heads of our Bureaus and of our specific programs are avail- 
able and they are prepared to present the budget requests in fuller detail. We 
shall do our best to provide you with any additional information you desire. 


ApDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Dr. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON 
GENERAL, Pusptic HEALTH SERVICE, FOR PREAMBLE PARAGRAPH 


It is requested that the reduction of authority to purchase 144 passenger motor 
vehicles made by the House be restored to allow the full budget estimate of 
authority for “purchase of not to exceed 160 passenger motor vehicles, of which 
110 shall be for replacement only.” 

Two principal points support the restoration of the budget allowance: 

1. Replacement of only 16 vehicles, as allowed by the House, would permit 
replacement of only 1 out of each 53 vehicles, a ratio obviously far from that 
required to keep the fleet in operating condition. By 1956 one-third of the fleet 
will be eligible for replacement on the basis of age alone, while many other vehicles 
will have accumulated in excess of 60,000 miles, and a considerable number in 
excess of 100,000 miles. 

2. The major component of the budget request provides 50 new and 47 replace- 
ment vehicles for the Indian health program. The full dollar amount of the 
budget estimate was allowed under the title ‘Indian health activities.”” The 
lisallowance of vehicle purchases will seriously hinder the operation of this 
program in the remote areas where preventive and curative health services must 
be taken to the people, and where patients must often be transferred between 

inies and hospitals. The significant feature of the Indian health program is 
that services are delivered to community groups in isolated, scattered communities, 
with population ranging from 25 to several hundred. 

To provide these services effectively the personnel (public health medical and 
lental officers, sanitary engineers, nurses, and others) must be mobile, and must 
have means of transportation to isolated areas where there are no public trans- 
portation services. The physical difficulties in reaching these scattered groups of 
people are factors which have made effective coverage far from complete. The re- 
juest for 50 new vehicles is to provide primarily for the expanded health center and 
pleventive health activities, in order to achieve maximum utilization of additional 
personnel. Of these units 20 are station wagons to serve primarily health centers 
and outpatient clinics in a dual capacity—for transporting mobile equipment and 
multiple numbers of personnel to outpost clinic locations, as well as for moving 
patients from clinics to hospitals. The 30 other new vehicles are chiefly for use of 
additional publie health field nurses to serve new locations, and represent a mini- 
mum requirement based on a plan of joint utilization with other health staff. 

Following is a schedule showing the programs in which the vehicles would be 
used under the budget proposal: 
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Station Ambu- 
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, wagons lances 


REPLACEMENTS 


Assistance to States, general 

Control of communicable diseases - 

Sanitary engineering activities 

Disease and sanitation investigations and control, ‘Territory of 
Alaska 

Salaries and expenses, !ospital construction services 

Hospitals and medical care 

Foreign quarantine service 

Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health 

Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute 

Mental health activities 

Microbiology activities 


Subtotal 
Indian health activities 


Total replacements 
ADDITIONAL VEHICLES 
Indian health activities 


Total replacements under additional _ . 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Scurete. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you today as you take 
up our request for funds for fiscal year 1956. In my prepared state- 
ment I have included a general report on the state of the Nation's 
health and the progress which bas been made in health research and 
other programs, as well as some highlights of the major health prob- 
lems on which intensified efforts are needed. 

I shall endeavor to summarize the report as briefly as I can. 


DEATH RATE 


Our statistics show that the death rate for 1954 is estimated to be 
the lowest in our history. There were over 4,000,000 babies born in 
1954, the first time that live births have reached that mark, and the 
estimated infant death rate for 1954 is at a new low. 

We have had a 20 percent drop in the TB death rate each year 
since 1951, but I regret to say that the number of new cases reported 
has declined at the rate of only 3 percent. 

Diseases of the heart, cancer, and vascular lesions continue to top 
the list of causes of death, although we have had decreases in death 
rates in some of the cardiovascular diseases. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Research programs of the Public Health Service, as well as our aid 
to research in other institutions, are making significant contributions 
to medical and public health knowledge. 

My prepared statement mentions some of the recent advances in 
which our research programs have played a part. Among. these 
advances is a means of preventing retrolental fibroplasia, which is the 
cause of most of the cases of blindness in children. This simple 
method of prevention is merely the matter of not giving routine oxygel 
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to premature infants, giving it only in extenuating circumstances, in 
a few cases. 

Another is a method of treatment of granulomatous uveitis, another 
important cause of blindness; another is the determination of the 
effectiveness of two new drugs i in the treatment of arthritis patients, 
who had not responded to other methods of therapy; the development 
of a new insecticide which is more potent in killing insects and less 
toxic to humans and animals than many other insecticides m current 
use. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The Public Health Service has made many contributions to 
improved public health practice through technical assistance to the 
States, with emphasis on the practical use of new methods. 

In my prepared statement I mentioned a few of these programs 
which deal with such diseases as rheumatic fever—I would point out 
that a cut which the House made in our request for funds in the 
appropriation for assistance to States, general, now that the Salk 
vaccine and the interest of health departments in doing something 
more about the polio problem have come along, will provide a real 
handicap should the States have to contract their programs later, as 
will be necessary if the House proposa! stands. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hiiu. Is that particularly the item under “Assistance to 
States, general’’? 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiitui. Which is assistance to State health departments and 
local county health units? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes; and I believe they reduced the full amount that 
we asked for. 

Senator Tuyr. That involves how much money? 

Dr. ScHEELE. $1,660,000. 

Senator Hitt. The House allowed only $12 million. I have had 
the feeling that we have been cutting that particular item too much 
in the past. 

SALK ANTIPOLIO VACCINE 


Senator Porrer. I was wondering with this new Salk antipolio 
vaccine, if that might increase your responsibility and load more than 
vou had anticipated—or did you anticipate this vaccine in the prepara- 
tion of your budget? 

Dr. ScurEie. No, sir; there is no anticipation of the Salk vaccine 
in the preparation of our budget. As a matter of fact we have asked 
for essentially the same amounts for next year as we had this year. 

The fact of the vaccine coming along is increasing the load on State 
and local health officers and their staffs. We have not up to this 
point seen the necessity, however, to increase Federal support. We 
think that there are evidences of sufficient interest in States and 
communities developing to cover the additional funds that are neces- 
sary. Or course, we are watching this situation carefully, and our 
own position is subject to change as time passes. As you know, at 
the moment the supply of this Salk vaccine is very small, and even 
money itself would not produce additional vaccine. 
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ACTION AGAINST HOARDING VACCINE 


Senator Taye. Doctor, have you sufficient funds to proceed with 
your supervisional and inspectional activities that will assure against 
violations or monopolies or hoarding of this vaccine? 

Dr. Scurete. Well, Senator Thye, we have enough money to carry 
on those functions which we are for the moment proposing to carry on, 
which are to be carried on within existing law. We believe we cay 
cover those. I should possibly make it clear that we do not have 
any legislative authority, nor do we feel that any is necessary at this 
time, for enforcement of any distribution pattern for the vaccine; nor 
on any Federal enforcement through Public Health Service in the 
event that there is any problem in the end-use of the vaccine or end 
sale of the vaccine at the far end of the pipeline. 

Mrs. Hobby has announced that, as a result of recommendations 
made at a conference last Friday of technical people interested in thy 
polio problem and in medicine and public health and industry—a 
meeting which was attended by your chairman and other Members 
of the Congress—-the Department will set up a committee composed 
of representatives of the health professions, the public, and others, 
which will receive from industry periodically information on the avail- 
able supply of vaccine as they are producing it, and they will then 
also be receiving from States the information on their needs. This 
committee will work out a formula which would apply an equitable 
distribution as between the States, the Territories and the possessions 
of the United States. It will then suggest to industry that, if industry 
voluntarily follows the suggested pattern of distribution, the end result 
would be an equitable distribution. ‘This is a voluntary system. We 


do not have authority and, as I said before, are not asking for authority 
to create a compulsory allocation program. ‘This is not a war material, 
We think the big problem now results from the immediate shortage 
which shortage will by summertime pass by, of course. 


VACCINE IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Senator Tuyr. You do have a short supply, and therefore it is a 
question of proper distribution? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; and we hope that there will be development 
of counterpart State bodies, health departments, State medical so- 
cieties, State pharmaceutical associations, who will then deal with 
the problem in their own way within the States and within the com- 
munities, so that the supply which industry will then make available 
to the States will be equitably distributed, and will not give an oppor- 
tunity for the State which first has the money to buy vaccine to corner 
the supply. 

I should say also that at that meeting, each industry indicated its 
wholehearted support of this program, and indicated that it would 
follow the recommended distribution pattern. Thus, the pattern for 
distribution can be worked out at a State level and decisions can be 
made based on priorities of need for use in the tay-supported progr» ms, 
either State or local, in the school program through the health depart- 
ments, and for the use of the vaccine in the ordinary way by the 
private practicing physicians. 

Those determinations can be made and we feel that industry will 
attempt, in its distribution of the material. to follow that pattern. 
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DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 


Senator Porrrr. Has this distribution pattern been established 
yet? 

Dr. ScHEELE. No;it hasnot. We are at the moment gathering the 
data which will serve as the necessary information for the committee, 
when the committee is called into session. 

Senator Porrer. I had an inquiry from a physician in my State 
and I would like to pass it on to you for your comment. 

He was objecting to the fact that the local physicians were getting 
little information concerning the distribution of the vaccine and he 
was highly critical of the foundation’s efforts in behalf of the control 
of distribution. I would like to have your comment on it, if possible. 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS OF SALK VACCINE 


Dr. ScunE.r. This is a very complex picture. Few people realize 
how complicated a vaccine this is to manufacture. This is not as 
simple as smallpox vaccine, in which a calf is inoculated with cowpox, 
it is allowed to spread and then the scabs are harvested, sterilized 
and ground up. This vaccine is made from the virus of polio, and 
not only a single virus, but 3 strains of virus, because 3 strains have 
been identified : and it is grown on the tissues of the kidney of a par- 
ticular kind of monkey, and the monkey kidneys must be taken out 
of the monkey’s body under aseptic conditions. Then the capsules 
: these kidneys must be stripped and after that the kidney tissue 

tself must be prepared by a series of very elaborate steps, hopefully 
hol ling down infection along the way, by organisms that might con- 
taminate it from the air or elsewhere, and possibly even destroying 
organisms which might exist in the kidneys. 

The tissues of the body are not always completely sterile. 

Then the growth and harvesting of the virus, and various compli- 
cated steps, finally culminate in the vaccine, which is the Salk vaccine. 

This must be standardized to have a certain minimum standard of 
potency. ‘There have been complications, as Mr. Basil O’Connor 
pointed out at the meeting last Friday, in the production of the 
vaccine. We have found that some of the tec hnique used in producing 
the vaccine for the field trials, was perfected as far as the field trials 
were concerned. We had a good potent vaccine, but in the waiting 
period for the calendar 1955 to roll around, some of the vaccine made 
in & particular way lost its potency, so there were efforts made by 
Dr. Salk and others, to perfect revisions in the manufacturing tech- 
nique during January and during February so that they would ‘have a 
modified vaccine in terms of some of the steps of manufacture—the 
end vaccine is the same—which would be a vaccine that would keep 
for a reasonable minimum period of time so that we could ship it and 
would not have to use it overnight. 

All these things led to industry’s being unable to have as large a 
supply as was anticipated before, and there were all of these complica- 
tions, so that there was a feeling on the part of a lot of people that we 
would be in a much better position supplywise than it turned out that 
wewere. Industry very generously at the meeting on Friday supplied 

ts production data, and those data were published that day or that 


can given to the group there and then published widely to the 
press, 
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We found ourselves with barely enough vaccine to take care of the 
first dose under the polio program; and with literally none except a 
little trickle in commercial channels. 

We might explain that some of the doctors have been a little un- 
happy because they wanted the Polio Foundation program to go for- 
ward first. What happened here was the accident of some batches 
that the firms had bottled in advance being cleared by the Biologic] 
Control Group of the Public Health Service as adequate to go, whereas 
questions were still being raised about certain aspects of the process, 
not questions about the danger, but certain questions about. the 
process; and here and there we held up a batch of material that was 
bottled in the larger containers for the Polio Foundation program. 

This led to some getting out into commercial channels, but it was a 
small amount. 

Senator Porrer. Does any get out to commercial channels now? 


POLIO FOUNDATION ORDERS 


Dr. Scueeve. As far as we know, none other than that that went 
out under circumstances I have just described. Today industry has 
generally agreed that it is going to fulfill the Polio Foundation orders 
first. 

T should explain the Polio Foundation position, and why they are in 
a situation of having what seems to be a corner on the market for the 
vaccine. 

This is a research program and all research programs have many 
uncertainties in them. Dr. Salk developed a vaccine, tested it on a 
small number of children, enough to give hope that, tested, on a large 
number of children, it might prove to be successful; but the critical 
large-scale ere had not been done and it had to be done and was done 
in the past yea Normally that type of large-scale trial would have 
extended over a period of 2 or 3 years. 

While we are unhappy about the short supply today, we should be 
exceedingly happy that the Foundation and the people with faith, 
pushed this program ahead, because, in the normal course of events, 
we would still be getting ready for the big trial this polio season. 

Because there were uncertainties, because no one was sure that the 
big field trial would stand up, industry could not be expected to 
invest many millions of dollars in production facilities for something 
that no one knew would have any value. 


METHOD OF FINANCING MANUFACTURE 


So, Mr. O’Connor and the Foundation offered to buy, if industry 
would produce it, $9 million worth of vaccine, in this instance, 27 
million cubic centimeter production at cost up to—I am not sure 
whether it was the first or the end of June of this year. 

In other words, the Foundation financed industry to take the flyer 
in the vaccine whether it was good or not. If it hadn’t been good, that 
vaccine would have been thrown away. That vaccine was paid for 
by the public through subscription, and it seemed that it should be 
used in some broad, mass immunization program. 

The first and second grades carried a group of youngsters which are 
among the most susceptible age groups. 
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SUSCEPTIBLE AGE GROUPS 


Senator Porrer. What is the most susceptible age group? 

Dr. ScHEELE. There is quite a bit of variation in the susceptibility 
in different parts of the country, but it is between 1 and 9. 

One set is between the ages of 1 and 9, and one finds some variations 
in the problem in the South and North. 

Senator Porrrr. Your polio epidemic normally starts in the South 
first? 

Dr. ScHEELE. It starts with the onset of warm weather, and actually 
we have polio the year round, but we have more during the hotter 
months and more normally during August and September. 


MANUFACTURERS LICENSED 


Senator Porrer. Doctor, you have licensed five concerns, I believe, 
have you? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, six. 

Senator Porrrr. What is the possibility of licensing other firms? 

Dr. ScHrELe. Of course, one never knows with certainty, but 
biological manufacturing is not a large-scale operation, for the pharma- 
ceutical industry, and relatively few have competent staff or the 
facilities to make vaccines. Hence, the likelihood of additional 
firms coming into the picture seems quite unlikely. 

Also one has to recall, too, that we have enough to take care of our 
children up to age 19 at present projected rates by or before November 
1. There wouldn’t be necessarily much sale except for a modified 
vaccine, or booster doses, after that time. 

So there is a large element, I think, of public service, even in the fact 
that six manufacturers have gone into this production. 

We do not know the exact answer to your question, but generally 
speaking I think that this is about as many firms as can do it. 

Senator Porrer. By that time you anticipate that local doctors 
will have the supplies. 

Dr. ScHeete. That is right. These are conservative estimates. 
One must recall that in research and industrial production our capacity 
to improve our techniques is great and it is even possible that one will 
find production stepping up because of greater yields in the tissue 
cultures as industry learns better how to do it. 

There are also some problems on the other side. There are always 
potentials of difficulties in production. There is no guaranty that 
we will achieve these levels. 

Senator Porrrr. Thank you, Doctor. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOLUNTARY PLAN 


Senator Hritu. Doctor, let me ask you this question: 

You were at the conference, of course, on Friday. Do you feel 
that the voluntary plan as worked out by that conference will get 
that supply that you have now where it is most needed? 

Dr. ScoEEexe. Yes, sir; I do, within the limits of the supply. 

Senator Hint. I appreciate the supply. In other words, for what 
you have, do you think that with a voluntary plan you will get the 
maximum benefits? 
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Dr. ScHeE.e. Yes, sir; I think we can get as good benefits as cap 
be derived by any other technique. 

Now my remark was directed at this: that with 200,000 cubic 
centimeters of vaccine estimated as excess over the Polio Founda- 
tion’s needs in the early part of next month, obviously, not very 
many children outside first and second grade and those limited 
numbers in third grade who participated with the doses in the Polio 
Foundation field trials last year, are going to be immunized, or 
receive their first dose; so there will be a considerable amount of 
unhappiness in a sense because of the still short supnly and lack of 
availability. There is nothing that can make the vaccine available to 
all children. 

That will change, and, as has been pointed out at various times in 
this meeting, as we approach the peak polio season, our picture turns 
very much toward the good side, and we will have our youngsters of 
one to nine pretty well taken care of by or before the time of their 
second injection, to hit the peak season, if the mothers take them to 
their doctors, or if they have them in the program where the program 
exists. 

MAXIMUM BENEFITS FROM PLAN 


Senator Hiiu. In other words, you think the voluntary plan will 
get the maximum benefits for the supply that you have on hand, 
and any unmet needs will be due not to the failure of the plan or any 
serious defects in the plan, but to the fact that you just do not havea 
sufficient amount of vaccine, is that right? 

Dr. ScHeELE. That is correct so long as we have proper and ade- 
quate assumption of local responsibility, so long as there is good 
technical information in the hands of our medical profession, and so 
long as we have an informed public to recognize the situation, and 
recognize the need for priorities. And these priorities will be set in 
most instances on a local basis, depending upon past experience with 
polio. 

Let’s take New York State, for example. I believe their plan there 
is to do the ages of 5 through 9 first as the supply becomes available. 
This requires the cooperation of parents who must not be demanding 
the vaccine until there is vaccine for children from, for example, 10 to 
14. With that kind of an informed public and the physicians also 
recognizing the lag in supply, I think we can have a good program on 
a voluntary basis. 

Senator Hitu. You are encouraged by the conference, and you 
thought the conference came out with as good a plan as you could 
have, and you thought the spirit exhibited at the conference indicated 
very strongly, or gave assurances that those with the greatest responsi- 
bility would surely do their best to carry out the plan. Is that right? 


UNANIMITY AMONG CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Dr. Scneeve. Yes, sir. I do not think that I have ever attended 
a conference where there was more unanimity and more understand- 
ing of all the problems involved by the groups from industry, by the 
medical profession, and all the other people who were there facing 
this problem and seeing the difficulties that lie ahead, and, in all, say- 
ing that they wanted to put a shoulder to the wheel to do something 
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and try to make this thing come out the best for the largest number 
of pe ople. 

Senator Hiiy. And the whole spirit and disposition and, you might 
say, determination of those at the conference was to play their full 
individual part in making the plan work to the greatest possible 
extent. Is that right? 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


COMMITTEE OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS 


You may also have learned that Mrs. Hobby announced that she 
was inviting a large number of people, something in excess of 50 rep- 
resentatives of voluntary organizations which focus interest especially 
on children’s problems, and the press, to a meeting tomorrow at 10 
o'clock, at which time there will be presented to these folks who come 
the background data on the vaccine, the production, and the polio 
problem in general, and there will be a dese ‘ription of the work of 
the scie ntifie meeting, the technical meetings of last Friday, and the 
general plans of the Department to move “ahead in the creation of 
this committee. And, in fact, another committee also. 

We are proposing to have a second committee of technical experts 
who will review from time to time current and scientific data on the 
method of giving the vaccine, that is, both the dose levels and the 
spacing of the dosage, so that, if new research appears which could 
enable us to modify the dose schedule, and hopefully in the direction 
of using a smaller quantity of vaccine, that information can be dis- 
seminated to the States and to the physicians so they can make a 
shift in their schedule and stretch our supply if it works that way. 
We have no reason to believe that we can look forward to that kind 
of change coming, but we do not want to overlook the fact that it 
might, and, therefore, we will have a group of the N«tion’s leading 
experts in immunology, virology, and epidemiology who will be 
meeting from time to time as new data appear. All of these pro- 
posals will be explained to the group at the meeting. Dr. Kiefer will 
chair the meeting and will, of course, be very happy to entertain any 
suggestions that the assembled group there tomorrow have to make, 
as Will Mrs. Hobby. 

Senator Hitz. So, General, you feel you have arrived at the point 
where the conference has developed the best possible plan for the 

handling of this short supply to get the maximum results from it. 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; we do. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


Senator Hity. I think that leads us right to this first item on the 
Public Health Service, which is ‘‘Assistance to States, general.” IJ 
might call your attention to the fact, though I am sure you are 
familiar with it, that this item for assistance to States in the 1953 
sppropriation was $16,150,000. Then in the present year that was 
reduced to $13 million. You requested for 1956, the next year, 
‘15,800,000. The budget estimate was $13,660,000, and the House 
illowed only $12 million. 

ls it not true that these grants are for basic public-health services at 
‘tate and local levels, including such things as public-health nursing, 
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communicable-disease services, operation of laboratories, and training 
programs for health workers, and things of that kind? 

Dr. ScnHee tn. Yes, sir; that is correct. Those are the purposes fo; 
which this money is used. 

Senator Hitu. You emphasized the local people meeting their re- 
sponsibilities. Aren’t these the means through which they will 
largely meet their responsibilities? 

Dr. Scuretr. These are part of the means because some of thes, 
funds flow through the State health departments to the local com- 
munities for the local health programs. The amounts vary from 
State to State. In addition to that, there are other sources of funds 
for local health department operations. Those may be in some in- 
stances entirely local, and in other instances the States supplemen: 
local funds with State funds. 


STATE PART IN VACCINE DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Hitt. But the State health department, too, will have a 
very important function to perform, will it not, in this plan for th 
polio-vaccine distribution? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir; they will have. 

Senator Hiriu. They will have. 

So the truth of the business is these funds, however they may |e 
allocated, whether a larger part goes to the State health department o1 
whether more perhaps goes to these local county public-health units 
they will all be going largely to services that will be needed, and t! 
personnel that will be needed in carrying out this plan for the Salk- 
vaccine distribution. Is that not true? 


SITUATION IN FLORIDA AND ILLINOIS 


Dr. ScHee te. Yes, sir; that is true. We do not have informatio 
on all of the States. Our information is not up to date. But as: 
last week we tound bills in some of the State legislatures to provid 
funds to carry on the program, in some instances to provide funds 
buy vaccine for indigent children, and in other instances to buy vaccine 
for not only indigent children but for a broader school program. The 
Florida State Legislature appropriated $500,000 of additional funds 
to aid the State in carrying out its program. Illinois has pending 10 
its legislature a $1 million appropriation, a special appropriation 
request. 

MAINE AND MICHIGAN FUNDS 


Senator Porrrer. I think we have $2 million in Michigan. 

Dr. ScuHeELE. I do not have the data other than just that a bill has 
been introduced. 

Senator Porrsr. Yes. 


Dr. ScnneLte. And Maine has appropriated $100,000 to take care 


of all children not covered by the national foundation program. And 
they have a pool to supply epidemic needs. 


NORTH DAKOTA, NEW JERSEY, AND NEW YORK 


North Dakota has already appropriated $10,000. From New Jersey 
word has come that the legislature expects to approve funds for 
vaccine. New York State, the Governor has obtained the cooperatiot 
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of the legislative leaders for emergency funds, and they have announced 
plans for the third and fourth grade when vaccine is available. 
‘This does not include actions in our cities. 
So there is a response in cities and States to provide additional 
unds to take care of the gap areas in the vaccination program. 
Senator Hitt. Much of this work of the polio immunization will 
have to be done at the local level. Isn’t that true? 
lest Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir. 
om- Senator Hiii. Is that not what you have said in your statement? 
rom Dr. ScHEELE. That is the final place where the child receives 
mds the vaccine. 
In- 
lent IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitu. In other words, this emphasizes the importance of 
he public health nurse. 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir, it does. 

Senator Hiiti. And, in fact, all of your health workers. Is that 
not true? 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir; it certainly does. 

Senator Hitt. And your communicable disease services and your 
public health laboratories. Is that true? 

Dr. ScHEELE. In the case of public health laboratories it probably 
will not involve additional work unless the State decides—some States 
will—to set up a program of study of the incidence of polio in the 
vaccinated and nonvaccinated groups, in which case the State lab- 
oratory might receive blood specimens from these children later, and 
would measure the amount of antibody response in them, or might 
even, in some cases, have a diagnostic program for polio itself. How- 
ever, those same States were doing this during the field trial, and 
will be able to carry on, I think, probably without any additional 

aio! funds in the State health laboratory. 

as 01 But what the chairman says about the extra work that the health 
officers and the public health nurses have to do is certainly correct. 
And it should be added that there will be a lot of extra work for the 
private-practicing physicians because not all cities and not all States, 
not all communities will have plans to do the entire program in the 
schools or through the health departments. We anticipate that large 
numbers of the children who will be immunized will be children taken 
to physicians’ offices to be taken care of there. And I think the supply 
data shows us that we are not going to have enough vaccine to run all 
the way through, say, age 1 to 19 by the end of the school year. So 
this means that children will not be in organized groups during the 
summer, and, therefore, in many instances, the parents and children 
are dependent on getting medical care the way they usually get it. 
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PROBLEM OF REACHING YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Senator Tuyr. Taking your children from, you might say, infancy 
ip to school age, you do have that question of how to reach them. 
That is where the private physician will have to come in. 

Dr. Scueete. That is correct.” I think the bulk of those will go to 
a ate physicians. In a few instances health departments will have 
children’s elinies to which they could be taken. 
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Senator Tuyr. Yes, but even then you have the responsibility of 
trying to reach the families where they have not been organized by 
communities, and you may have an isolated case. 

Dr. Scueete. That is correct. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, in summing this up, the problem that the 
Public Health Service is faced with is the restoration request of 
$1,660,000, and then another request here for a restoration that covers 
actually 3 specific fields, the full field study, water supply and pollution, 
the enforcement activities, assistance to States, in the total amount of 
about $318,000. That is primarily what it sums up to as we will be 
faced with it when the question of a final decision of this committee 
comes up. That is practically the embodied request of restoration 
that you are here presenting us with. 

Dr. ScHee.e. Yes, sir. These are all items which are in support 
of State activity, local activity in those respective fields. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. 

Senator Hiiti. Doctor, | want to go back 1 minute to assistance to 
States, and call attention to the big decreases that have been made in 
those items, or that particular item. There is no doubt about it, we 
were gratified to hear what the different States are doing in this 
matter. But, to carry out this plan for immunization against polio, 
you are bound to have additional cost. Is that not true? 


ADDITIONAL COSTS DUE TO POLIO PROGRAM 


Dr. ScHEE.E. In some instances there will be additional cost. It 
will be primarily vaccine because in most instances physicians donate 
their services for these programs, and there will not be a large number 
of additional nurses or health officers hired because we are all in the 
same position at the present time. We just have to spread our time 
a little thinner and do the extra job. So that much of the job will be 
done. That is, the organizing job as far as the health department is 
concerned, by the same staff they now have because they have no 
way at all to expand that staff in the next 2 or 3 months because of 
this problem. The personnel just don’t exist. 

Senator Hitu. Do you think there ought to be a cut in these funds? 

Dr. ScuHEe.e. No, sir. We feel that the amount that we have 
asked for initially is a proper amount. 

Senator Hitt. You mean the $13,660,000. 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Well, of course, when the House made its reduction 
of $1,660,000, at that time we did not have the Salk vaccine, did we? 

Dr. ScHEELE. No, sir, we did not. 

Senator Hi... They did not realize and could not have realized at 
that time the additional burden and the additional expense that would 
be imposed by the polio immunization. Isn’t that right? 

Dr. Scuree.e. That certainly is correct. 


REDUCTION BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Hitu, I notice your request of the budget was even a little 
more than the budget estimate, which was $13,800,000. Is that 
correct? 
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Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Hitu. Do you feel the need today of the full $13,800,000? 

Dr. SCHEELE. I suppose every dollar is important. 

Senator Hiti. You have not asked for it. I am asking you a 
question, and [—— | ; 

Dr. ScHEELE. I think we can get along; we will make out very well 
on $13,660,000. We can make out a little better on the larger amount. 
There is not much difference. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET CUT 


Senator Porrer. Would you cut out any of your program to your 
States with that reduction from what you requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget compared to what the budget allotted? 

Dr. ScHEELE. There will be that many dollars worth of program 
dropped. The State planning always comes after the fact of appro- 
priation. So exactly what they would drop in a future year we can 
not tell. But, obviously, if they have less money they have to drop 
something. 

Senator Porrer. I assume this is based upon programs that have 
been submitted by the States? 

Dr. ScueELE. No. The mechanism here is that the State plan is 
developed after the appropriation is made. They are making tenta- 
tive plans in advance. We cannot, of course, commit the Congress 
inadvance. And the amounts we ask for are based upon our concept 
of State need, the Federal role in supporting State need, and then a 
concept of what our total budgetary needs are in the Public Health 


Service, then within the Department, and, finally, the total Federal 
budget, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget’s estimate of income 
and how far we can go in the Federal program in a given time. 


HOUSE COMMENT 

Senator Porrrer. I notice in the House report it says: 

It is the intention of the committee that reduction be applied against grants 
to States for which $9,725,000 of that total requested was budgeted. 

What do they mean by that? 

Dr. ScueELE. Dr. Haldeman is in charge of our State relations 
activities, and he may be able to answer that. 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Yes. 

The appropriation, ‘‘Assistance to States, general,’”’ as submitted in 
the President’s budget, contained a total of $9,725,000 for grants to 
States. The language in the House report would necessitate our 
reducing the amount of this activity in the appropriation from 
$9,725,000 to $8,065,000, which would reduce the amount going to 
each of the States by the amount coming out through the use of the 
formula. 

Dr. Scueete. It should be pointed out, too, that there were in- 
creases in our request this year over last year for that total assistance- 
to-States item. 

Senator Hitt. You don’t think that decrease should be made 
do you? 

Dr. ScuEE.LE. No, sir; we don’t. 

Senator Hin. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Tuysg. I have nothing. 

Senator Hitu. Is there anything you would like to add? 
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INDIAN PROGRAM 


Dr. Schnee. Only to say that we are also concerned with some 
of the cuts in other parts of our budget request, and the fact that we 
remind the committee that you have before you one new item in the 
Public Health Service program for next year, namely, the budget for 
the Indian program, which has formerly been submitted as a part of 
the Department of the Interior’s projects. We just want to say that 
we are now ne up in the Public Health Service to take this _ 
gram on on July , and we feel a high sense of responsibility for j 

Senator Tuyr. ae ‘tor, in that particular health field do you es 
any specific proposed changes in the hospital and medical care that 
will be given the Indians on the various reservations different than 
what is now being administered under the Interior? 

Dr. Scurerte. I cannot give you the details, Senator Thye. Dr 
Shaw will be avail: dhe to testify as to that. 

Senator Tuyr. He will cover that item? 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir. In general, we will attempt to improve the 
quality of care in the existing hospitals generally. We will attempt to 
further step up the increase in available outpatient services, and then 
we will make a great effort to step up preventive public health services 
for the Indians, ‘both through provision of certain services in the ¢ ‘linies 
and through the ficld programs on cvuberculosis, and working with 
the States to try to get as much help from them as we can, both for 
the Indians in the continental United States and for the native 
groups in Alaska. We hope we can give you a good accounting of 
our stewardship when we come up a year from now with this program 
in the Public Health Service. 

Senator TuHyre. You are primarily assuming the responsibility of 
that health service now? 

Dr. Scureie. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. According to the authorization of the act? 

Dr. ScHEELE. It would be pointed out, however, that there is no 
immediate magic in moving this program to the Public Healt! 
Service. Dr. Shaw and his staff, and the staff members, a large 
number of them in the present Indian health program, are Public 
Health Service personnel on loan to the Department of Interior. So, 
Dr. Shaw, who runs the program today in Interior, on July 1, will run 
the program in the Public Health Service. We have tried to give 
them as much support as we could in the past, and we will try to con- 
tinue that support, and will have the advantage, depending, of course, 
on the final action of the Senate and the House, of substantially more 
money to do a better job than has been done in the past. And | 
think it is that increase, it is the increased money and, therefore, the 
increased staff and the program that we will have that will make the 
Indians have a better health program that they have had so far. It 
won’t be the fact that we have not known all along what the health 
problems are and what one should do for them. 

Senator Hitt. What were those items you had reference to, Doctor, 
where you have been reduced? 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Scurete. I was thinking here of the reduction in grants for 
hospital construction, the reduction in salaries and expense money 10! 
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ihe hospital construction program, our cut in our own operation of 
hospitals, $352,000 our foreign quarantine cut, the whole series. 

‘here is another one. There is a cut in operating expenses to the 
National Institutes of Health of $1 million. That was a grant item 
for water pollution control research projects which was not allowed. 
It is a new item that was not in the budget last year. We feel that 
that would be one of our ways to make rapid progress in controlling 
water pollution, is to know more about it and support research outside 
of the Publie Health Service to that extent. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


| should say also we now visualize that supporting air pollution, as 
well as water, would be worthwhile. 

Senator Porrer. You would start on the Potomac, I take it. 

Dr. ScHEELE. Perhaps, sir. 

Senator Hitu. The doctor is going to start on Rock Creek Park. 
Senator Porrer. Doctor, could I ask you just one question. 

Are we going to be as pleasantly surprised as a result of research on 
cancer as We have been on the research on polio in the very near future? 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Dr. SeHeeve. I wish I could add to the words that I am going to 
say —‘“‘very near future.” [ don’t believe anyone can predict when 
ve will crack through the barrier toward obtaining new methods of 
treatment of cancer which will give us a degree of control that we 

ve of poliomyelitis. And you must remember, here we are dealing 
vith prevention. In cancer, so far, we are dealing, in many cases, with 
ie, although there are methods of prevention that are gradually 
being used on a more extensive basis. In a sense, if I pervert the 
vords a bit, early treatment of early cancer is prevention of advanced 
disease and spread of disease which would kill. 

| do not want in any way to have it seem that I do not appreciate 
the work of Dr. Salk or the work of Dr. Bodian or Dr. Horstmann 
or Dr. Enders and his group, all of whom played a role in the ultimate 
evelopment of the Salk vaccine, that is, making the Salk vaccine 
leasible. But I would point out that in polio we were dealing with 
disease known to be caused by three strains of a virus. Those 
three strains are in the vaccine. So we get protection no matter 
rhich one is in the situation we are protecting against. So we have, 
hasense, a ext a8 cause, 

As far as we can see the cancer picture at the present time, it 
ippears cancer can be caused by a great varie TV of things. What I 
im trying to say is that the cancer problem is a very complex one, 

it, for that very reason, is a challenge. I would say this, that the 
inet ellen of information, basic information which the program of 
‘ancer research has produced, that is, privately supported and Gov- 

mment supported through funds appropri: ated to the Public Health 
Se ee and the Atomic Energy Commission and others, that stock- 
{ basic information is growing bigger by the day, and there are 

hema aan discoveries coming along, none of which put us in a posi- 
ton of being able to say that we will have an evaluation field trial 


ind maybe we will have an answer at some particular date. But 
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even in the case of the Salk vaccine, it was preceded by the work of 
many other people. Having disc overed that Dr. Enders and his 
folks had developed a technique for growing the virus in tissue ¢- 
ture, and the fact that Dr. Bodian and Dr. Horstmann had found th 
virus in the bloodstream, which had not been done before, that gaye 
Dr. Salk the hope that we could then attack it through the blood. 
stream and through one of our somewhat general conventional meth. 
ods of immunization. It was those background things that. placed 
them in a position to make the breakthrough. 

I feel certain that our scientists are capable enough, and there wij] 
be breakthroughs in cancer and other diseases because the stockpile of 
information will be synthesized in the mind of a scientist who can take 
these little building blocks and maybe add 1 or 2 more to them and 
finally take us somewhere. Maybe we still have 1 more hurdle or 2 
more or a thousand more hurdles that we have to get over before that 
scientist can put them all together and get the important answers jj 
cancer and other fields. We don’t know. We cannot predict. 

I think that the development of the Salk vaccine is just another 
justification of the faith that everyone has had in the scientists to be 
able to apply themselves to work out many, many problems which 
exist, and finally synthesize them into an answer to a problem. 


DIABETIC RESEARCH 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, in the field of diabetic patients and afflic- 
tions, what are you doing in that particular field in research? And 
are you getting any closer to finding what is the breakdown in the 
body that brings about the diabetic condition? Are you getting 
closer to that answer? 

Dr. ScHEELe. Senator Thye, with your permission, I would like to 
ask Dr. Shannon, who is here with us this morning ,and who is in charge 
of that, to answer that. 

Senator Tuyr. Did you intend to cover that at a later time? 

Dr. ScHeEeue. Yes, sir. Our Bureau chiefs and Division chiefs and 
Institute chiefs are available to the committee if you wish them to 
discuss some of these details. 

Senator Tuyr. We do have that one question. That is a field of 
research, and it is one of the diseases with which many, many people 
are afflicted. While the deaths do not occur in the same striking 
manner that they do in some other diseases, yet it is a problem with 
which a person has to contend if they are so afflicted. I was wondering 
whether any additional funds w ould be of advantage in speeding up the 
research in that field, and if there is anything that we as Members of 
Congress could do to assist in bringing about some earlier accomplish 
ments in that particular field of health. 

Dr. ScHEELE. With your permission, Senator Thye, the best person 
to answer your question and the man who knows the detail of what i 
being done and what we have accomplished since we met with you 
last year would be Dr. Daft, who will be here available to the com- 
mittee. He is Director of the National Institute of Arthritis aud 
Metabolic Diseases, which is responsible for carrying on this prograll 
in the Public Health Service. 

Senator Hit. We will have the heads of each one of these here. 
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Senator THyr. Yes, I know. But when do we expect to have him 
here? 

Senator Hitt. We hope to have him this afternoon. We are going 
right ahead. 

Senator THyr. Wonderful. I will be with you. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, it is about time to recess. Would you like 
to give any more detailed testimony on these items to which you have 
referred, like water pollution and hospital construction, or do you 
wish to leave those items to the persons immediately in charge of the 
problems or Divisions? 

Dr. ScHEELE. With your permission, we would like to leave them 
for the Division chiefs. 

Senator Hiitu. You would like to leave those items for the Division 
chiefs. 

Dr. SCHEELE. They know much more about the detail, and can give 
more intelligent answers than I can give. 

Senator Hiiti. But you do ask for the restoration of those items? 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. All right. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
(The committee was reconvened at 2 p.m. at the expiration of the 


recess. ) 


Pusptic HEALTH SERVICE 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES; DR. SEWARD E. MILLER, CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICES; DR. H. VAN ZILE 
HYDE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL HEALTH; MR. 
SAM A. KIMBLE, CHIEF, STATE GRANT SERVICES; DR. OTIS L. 
ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. LEROY 
E. BURNEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; 
MR. STEPHEN J. ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFI- 
CER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY 
SURGEON GENERAL; MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; MR. JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Assistance to States, general: To carry out the purposes, not otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for, of section 314 (ce) of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; to make field investigations and 
demonstrations pursuant to section 301 of the Act; to provide for collecting and 
compiling mortality, morbidity, and vital statistics; and not to exceed $1,000 
for entertainment of officials of other countries when specifically authorized 
by the Surgeon General; [[$13,000,000, of which not more than $2,400,000 
shall be available for personal services] $13,660,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


1956 budget | Hous 
se all 


}1955 appropriation} ; 
RE EEE | estimate 


Description -- ————|—_— a 


| Posi- 


| tions | 


Posi- Posi- 


° T : 
tions Amount tions | Amount 


1. Grants to States for general health $9, 725, 000 $9, 725, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Technical assistance to States ; ‘ 1, 407, 000 q . 407, 000 209 
(b) Vital statistics 1, 295, 000 23! , 395, 000 235 
(ec) International health activities 120, 000 120, 000 20 
(d) Special health services: 
(1) Chronie disease 335, 
(2) Occupational health 2 537, 500 : 557, 500 3 
(e) Administration 100, 000 100, 000 16 


000 355, 500 47 
Total direct obligations 55! 3, 519, 500 3, 660, 000 610 


Obligations by objects 


: ‘ 955 appro- 956 budg oust 
Object classification we Jan ae sx 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services $ 000 7, 500 
02 Travel 73, 400 5, 800 
03 Transportation of things 25, 200 5, 200 
04 Communication services S00 , 800 
05 Rentsand utility services 200 , 200 
06 Printing and reproduction. 3, 900 100 
07 Other contractual services , 000 100 

Services performed by other agencies 000 000 

Purchase of vital records transcripts 15, 000 000 
O8 Supplies and materials. 73, 700 900 
09 Equipment 36, 400 , 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and eentributions , 725, 000 , 725, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 100 100 
5 Taxes and assessments , 800 3, 800 


Total direct obligations 3, 519, 500 13, 660, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 

Personal services_. 73, 000 98, O00 
Travel 3, 500 000 
Transportation of things ~ 000 000 
Rents and utility services 33, 400 

Printing and reproduction. , 200 

Supplies and materials 000 


Equipment 400 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 9°16, 500 100, 000 


3, 000 13, 760, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. The committee will kindly come to order. 

We are glad to have here Dr. Haldeman, who will appear in relatio! 
to assistance to States, general. 

We will be delighted to have you proceed now in your own Was al 
make any statement and any suggestions you may have, sir. 

Your prepared statement will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SpaTEMENT By Dr. Jack C,. HALDEMAN, CHlEF, DivisION oF GENERAL HEALTH 
Services, PuBiic HEALTH SERVICE, ON ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL, 
Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the status of the health of the 
neople of the United States is a matter of paramount Federal concern. No 
asset which the United States possesses is of greater importance than the health 
and well-being of its people. This is true not only from the humanitarian point 
of view but also because only a population with maximum good health can eco- 
nomically and adequately man our industries, farms, and military services; 
Only through the prevention of disabling illness can the costs of medical care 
and hospitalization and of welfare payments to physically incapacitated 
individuals and their families be materially lessened. Both of these types of 
‘osts constitute a much heavier drain upon the treasury of the United States 
than do the costs of preventive measures which can be instituted to prevent or 
minimize their effects. 

It is the purpose of this appropriation to bring to the people of this country 
the fruits of research and to develop, extend, and support the modern public 
health techniques which will lead to the application of proven procedures in State 
and local health departments. 

There is a great deal that we know of the nature of diseases, the conditions 
which eause them, and the preventive measures which can be instituted on a 
community wide basis to prevent or curtail their serious effects on the population: 
Unless this knowledge is applied, however, much of the potential benefit of research 
and investigation is lost. 

This appropriation is divided into two parts: 

|. Grants to assist in the financing of basic health services provided by State 
and local health departments; 

2. Direct operations of the Public Health Service designed to expedite the 
rapid translation of findings of research and investigations into active community 
health programs through: 

Technical assistance to States in the form of training and consultation: 
Vital statistics services: 

International health activities; and 

Special health services (chronic disease and occupational health programs), 


GRANTS 


The general health grant is included in this appropriation. This grant, as you 
know, is one of a series of public health grants to States which are administered 
by the Publie Health Service. In total these grants, exclusive of those related 
to the hospital and medical facilities survey and construction programs, amount 
to $22,938,000 in the 1956 budget as compared to $21,263,000 in the current 
fiscal year. All grants for 1956 remain at the 1955 level except the one for mental 
health which is increased by $675,000 and the grant for water pollution control 
which is reinstated for $1,000,000. The following table compares each of the 
grants for the two fiscal years. 


Grant 1955 1956 Difference 


General health $9, 725, 000 $9, 725, 000 
Venereal disease... 700, 000 700, 000 
Tuberculosis : , 500, 000 , 500,000 |_- ite 
Me ntal health ¢ 5, OOO 3, , 000 +$675, 000 
Cancer z oe E ; , 000 2, 250, 000 |... ; 
Heart ae 25, 000 1, 125, 000 |__- ‘ 
Water pollution , : ; 1, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 
Alaska 7 at k : 638, 000 638, 000 


Total.__..__. Bete ms , 21, 263,000 | 22, 938,000 | +1, 675, 000 

The general health grant can be used by the State to support or initiate pro- 
grams and activities of particular significance to that particular State. It is the 
source of Federal support which assists States and localities in response to each 
‘tate’s particular needs, to provide the very basic types of public-health service 
to their populations. These services are health education, public-health nursing, 
sanitation, laboratory service, communicable-disease control, immunization, and 
others so important in the reductions in illnesses and the prolongation of life 
Which have characterized the recent decades in our history. Under Public 
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Health Service regulations, each State submits a comprehensive plan in which 
it outlines its program of attack on its particular public health problems. Budgets 
and reports are also submitted based on State plans. The principal utilization 
of this grant by States has been to support city and county public-health unit 
services, to provide environmental sanitation services, and to provide public-health 
laboratory services. These are activities around which much of our public. 
health protection of today is built. They are also the activities which form the 
hard core of health services necessary in any mobilization effort. 

The protection and promotion of public health is a partnership undertaking 
of Federal, State, and local units of government. Through the grant-in-aid 
system, the Federal Government carries out part of its responsibility in a manner 
which strengthens rather than duplicates the services of State and _ local 
governments. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The activity ‘Technical assistance to States’? includes both consultative 
services and training operations. These functions constitute vital links in th 
total process which transforms the new knowledge gained in the researcher's 
laboratory into better health for our people. They are services designed to 
improve the quality of State and local public-health services and are not normally 
available from any source other than the Federal Government. Both of these 
operations will be carried on at the same financial level in fiscal year 1956. 

Consultative services provided by this appropriation are carried out primarily 
by consultant staff personnel located in eight regional offices. This staff includes 
public health physicians, nurses, sanitary engineers, and public-health adminis- 
trative experts. These personnel are responsible for assisting State and local 
health departments to plan and evaluate program operations, to develop im proved 
health services, and for representing the Service in broad funetions of Federal- 
State and professional relations. 

The primary objectives of the training activity are to enable the selected Federal 
State, and local personnel receiving the training to perform their tasks mor 
adequately, thereby deriving maximum utilization of available health manpower 
to enable State and local trainees to assist in training other personnel in their 
States; and to increase the overall supply of trained Federal, State, and local 
public-health workers. In addition, the training provided in this activity serves 
to expedite the introduction of new and more efficient techniques into local 
practices. 

The nationwide shortage of adequately trained health officers, nurses, sanitar- 
ians, and other personnel continues. Although academic instruction is availabl 
in schools of public health, they do not usually provide the essential field training 
in actual public-health practices. The facilities in most of the States are either 
inadequate or nonexistent because of insufficient demand within individual States 
to warrant training establishments for their needs alone. 

Training activities will continue to be carried out at the Communicable Diseasi 
Center, the Sanitary tEngineering Center, and at regional training stations t 
provide types of specialized courses not normally available at academic insti- 
tutions. This training takes the form of practical, supervised field or laboratory 
experience supplemented as necessary by lectures and audio-visual aids. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Vital statistics —the collection, analysis, and publication of data on births, 
deaths, and communicable disease—play a basic role in public-health adminis- 
tration. To prevent or control diseases, it is necessary to know when, where, 
and under what conditions cases are occurring. As in modern business, statistics 
are the controls which direct the daily operations of health organizations and 
serve as a tool in planning and evaluating bealth programs. Reports of th 
National Office of Vital Statistics are also useful in other fields such as business, 
education, and social services. 

To serve these functions properly and permit the most intelligently planned 
and economically administered programs, vital statistics must be timely, accurate, 
complete, and comparable. 

Responsibility for national vital statistics operations rests with the Public 
Health Service. Copies of birth and death certificates and reports of disease 
incidence are procured from the States and tabulated, analyzed, and published 
nationally. 
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Since 1947 there has been a marked increase in the number of births and in 
salaries Of personnel necessary to the conduct of vital statistics operations. 
During the same period there has been only a minor increase in funds for personnel 
and an actual decrease in the number of employees. As a result it has been 
impossible to maintain either the timeliness or completeness of the statistics. 
Our vital statistics operations have deteriorated, therefore, to the point where 
publication of annual data is now almost 12 months behind the schedule main- 
tained until 1950. In addition, it has been necessary to curtail and eliminate 
many special statistical studies of important conditions, to introduce processing 
shortcuts by reducing the controls over operational errors, reduce the processing 
of birth certificates to a 50 percent sample, defer the coding of multiple associated 
causes of death, and eliminate important consultative services to States. 

Such deficiencies in timeliness and completeness of the national vital statistics 
responsibilities cannot continue without seriously jeopardizing the validity and 
itility of the program. This should not be permitted to happen because there 
is no other source for national vital statistics 

The budget estimate for 1956 has been developed, therefore, to raise the con- 
tinuing level of vital statistics operations. The budgeted increase of $100,000 
will permit correction of some of the deficiencies which have been developing. 
Specifically, it is anticipated on the basis of current production and cost data 
that the additional funds will be sufficient in fiscal year 1956 to— 

1. Reduce by 12 months the backlog in publication of national vital statistics. 

2. Begin processing 100 percent of the certificates for births occurring in the 
mideensus calendar year 1955. 

3. Begin coding and tabulating multiple causes of death associated with a few 
selected groups of primary causes. 

It is anticipated that this schedule will result in stabilization of the annual 
statisties publication program at a reasonably current level. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Responsibilities of the Public Health Service in the field of international health 
have inereased substantially during the last few years, paralleling the exransion 
of United States activities abroad through the United Nations and its affiliated 
organizations, the technical assistance programs of the Department of State 
and of the Mutual Security Agency and various programs of the Department of 
Defense and, at present, the Foreign Operations Administration. The Division 
of International Health is the focal point for these responsibilities in the Public 
Health Service. 

One of the principal objectives of the Division of International Health which 
are financed from this appropriation is the development and presentation of the 
United States position on international health matters, including coordination 
of the technical work involved in fulfilling United States commitments, and 
representation of the United States at international conferences and meetings 
on health matters. This Division also serves as a clearance house within the 
Federal Government for information on health conditions and needs in other 
countries and on public-health activities planned or conducted under multilateral 
and bilateral agencies and private foundations. In addition, it cooperates with 
nternational agencies, foreign governments, nongovernmental bodies, and indi- 


} 
} 


viduals in the administration of training programs for foreign health personne] 
not sponsored by other Federal agencies. 

The work done by the Division of International Health in developing, reviewing, 
and evaluating Foreign Operations Administration programs, providing health 
personnel for overseas missions, and administering programs for training foreign- 
health personnel sponsored by the Foreign Operations Administration is financed 
by funds supplied by that agency. 

Assistanee is given to the Department of State in the development of official 
instructions to delegations on questions relating to United States interests in the 
two international health agencies, the World Health Organization, and the Pan- 
\merican Sanitary Organization. These instructions deal with a diversity of 
subjects such as budgets, international drug standards, and programs for the 
control and eradication of diseases. 

Funds in this activity also provide for the staff work for the Surgeon General 
and other members of the United States delegation to the annual World Health 
\ssemblies. The Chief of the Division and the Senior International Health 
Representative hold Presidential appointments as United States member and 
United States alternate member to the Executive Board of the World Health 
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Organization, and the Senior International Health Representative holds a 
appointment as the United States member on the Executive Committe 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization. 

The Division of International Health also has the responsibility for administer. 
ing programs for foreign health personnel in the United States. This requires 
arrangements to be made with universities, State and local health departny 
and other training facilities, and the development of special programs whic! 
not now available. 


SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICES CHRONIC DISEASI 


The growing impact of chronic disease is getting increasing recognition among 
public health authorities and community leaders as the most costly and extensiy, 
of all public health problems. In terms of numbers of the population affected 
1950, an estimated 27.8 million persons suffered from disabling and nondisabling 
chronie disease or impairment. Of these, 5.3 million were disabled for more tha 
3 months. In terms of economic loss, it has been estimated that chronic diseasy 
results in one-half to three-fourths of a billion man days per year lost from pro- 
ductivity. Chronie illness accounts for public expenditures of $1.5 million per 
year for medical and hospital services and about 1.5 billion annually for eas 
benefits. In terms of its eeonomie impact on individual families in 1952, 500,000 
families spent between 50 and 100 percent of the total family income on medical 
eare. Another 500,000 families were burdened with medical expenses exceeding 
the total family income. 

Chronic illness affects persons of all ages. One-sixth of the chronically ill ar 
under 25 vears of age. Over one-half are under 45. More t!ian three-fourths are 
persons between 15 and 65. Only about 15 percent are over 65. Since 1900 
mortality from chronic disease has increased by more than 55 percent. 

At the beginning of the century only about 18 percent of our population lived 
to reach age 45. Only 4 percent reached age 65. Today, due to advances i 
medical science, our aged population has quadrupled and is still increasing. Well 
over 25 percent of our total population has reached or passed age 45 and one-half 
of the deaths in this country are among people over 65. It is among this older 
age group that chronic disease is taking an ever-increasing toll and where t! 
hope for productive life is most seriously threatened. Life expectancy over ag 
40 has not increased significantly over the past 50 vears. 

Recognition of the needs for the prevention, cure, and control of chronic diseases 
is indicated by the growing amounts of private and publie funds expended for 
research on the etiology and treatment of specific diseases. Public recognition 
the need for increased rehabilitation efforts is shown in the increasing funds being 
made available to State and local areas for that purpose. Recognition of problems 
of medical care for the chronically ill is evidenced by increased grant-in-aid funds 
available to State and local areas for construction of chronic disease hospitals 

The long-range attack on chronic disease must be preventive. Yet probably i: 
no other health field is there such a store of available knowledge awaiting applica- 
tion as in the prevention of chronic disease. In fact, a number of chronic diseases 
are largely controllable; others are partially controllable by preventive methods 
now available. This includes measures which avert the occurrence of disease and 
those which halt or retard the progression of disease into disability or prematur 
death. 

The chronic disease program is concerned with: (a) The acquisition of new 
knowledge through continuous investigation, appraisal of current research 
the effort to develop practical applications in the community; (b) the improvement 
of existing diagnostic and screening tests, techniques, and case-finding methods 
for the early detection of chronic ailments; (c) the acceleration of the proper 
application of valid tests and patterns and procedures to States and local area 
populations; and (d) technical assistance and guidance to State and local areas 1 
the establishment of adequate chronic disease programs which will provide thos 
common denominator services: prevention, detection and diagnosis, care and 
rehabili ation, and social and economic adjustment. 

Specifically: 

1. Observations on studies which have been established to provide informatio! 
about the genesis, incidence, prevalence, and consequences of diabetes and 
certain other chronic diseases of importance as producers of illness and disability 
will be continued. ; 

2. Cooperative efforts will be carried on in the area of primary prevention 0! 
chronic illness. Of primary importance in this area is a study being conducted 
on abnormal carbohydrate metabolism in pregnancy. 
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3. Consultation on organizing and financing home care programs within the 
community will be provided. This is an organized program that accepts respon- 
sibility for providing special services at home to selected patients for whom von- 
tinuity of medical care is essential. A study of a number of selected operating 
home care programs has been completed and the results are being published. 

t, Studies and investigations will be continued on the development of new, 
simple, and improved casefinding tools for the early detection of chronic illness 

, order to prevent their disabling effects. 

5. Consultation on the organization and operation of screening programs for 
one or more diseases will be provided. Multiple screening provides a practical 
community method of accomplishing a large part of early detection. It is the 
application of a battery of economical, rapidly applied tests to screen out appar- 
ently well persons who probably have a disease from those who probably do not. 
The fact that many chronic diseases develop insidiously to the danger point, the 
fact that the tests are most economical when applied on a sizable scale, and the 
fact that one individual may have several diseases detectable by laboratory tests, 
all support the extension of multiple screening not only in physicians’ offices but 
also in hospitals and health centers. 

The budget request provides for an increase of $20,500 for the increased program 
utivity in technical assistance and guidance to State and local areas in the 
levelopment of adequate chronic disease programs. 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


The health of the Nation’s working force is its most important natural resource. 
[he productive capacity of the economy is predicated upon the existence of a 
phy.ically-able and mentally-alert working population. The objective of the 
ccupational health program is to improve the health status of the American 
working population. Activities of the occupational health program are designed 
to protect workers against the hazards of occuvational diseases, and to deal with 
the many adverse health factors which cause sickness absenteeism of workers and 
reduce their productivity. 

Development of privately financed employee health services.—General improve- 
ment in employee health can be secured through expansion of employee health 
services. Employee health services include all programs which afford health 
facilities to workers, whether such programs are paid for by management, as is 
currently the rule, or supported by unions or other nonprofit groups. Services 
frequently provided include pre-placement physical examinations, periodic indi- 

lual health appraisals, emergency treatment of illness and injury with referral 

private physicians tor further diagnosis and care, and personal health counsel- 
Such services constitute a potential medium for the application of preven- 
health measures to as many as 50 million adults. 

Although there have been many statements of the value of employee health 
service programs during the last half century, there nave been no objective ap- 
praisals based on tneir dollar-and-cents value to management. In particular, 
lata are lacking on how maximum benefits may be obtained from tnese services 
as well as on tne demonstrated improvement in workers’ health that can be di- 
ectly attributed to them. The practical value of such services is well illustrated 
n the suecessful efforts of many large corporations to improve the health status 
their employees. Unfortunately, smaller firms which employ 70 percent of 
\merican workers have usually been unable to provide their employees with 

health protection services due to lack of knowledge of suitable techniques 
| programs tailored to their needs. 

For 1956, the occupational health program is proposing studies that will further 
‘rapid and sound expansion of employee health services to industry. The addi- 
mal funds requested in this activity will be used for studies to determine the 
conomic results of management-sponsored employee health services, to survey 
he extent and degree of coverage now afforded workers, and to develop new 

thods of providing employee health services to meet special problems of unusual 

portance, 

Research in occupational diseases.—Federal research in occupational diseases 
md studies of the physical and chemical factors in the working environment that 
affect worker health provide essential assistance to State and local governments 
uthe practical solution of their occupational health problems. 

_ The direct protection of the health of the working population is the responsi- 
bility of State and local health departments. In carrying out their programs they 
ok to the Publie Health Service, with its specialized research and consultation 
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facilities, for the scientifically demonstrated and legally acceptable facts on 
they can base their efforts to establish a healthful working environment 
occupational disease research of the Public Health Service is concerned wit} 
following types of problems: 

(a) Research on the causes of specific occupational diseases. 

(b) Statistical and epidemiological studies on the extent, types, and cau 
illness in employed persons. 

(c) Research on prevention of occupational diseases. 

(d) Research on improved diagnosis of occupational diseases. 

Because of the dynamic nature of American technology, the need for st 
new potential hazards is continuous. This need has been intensified in ri 
years by accelerated industrialization and the dramatic growth of the chemical} 
and allied industries. Some of the new problems, as well as older problems whic! 
are currently receiving new emphasis, are reflected in the studies proposed f 
initiation in 1956. These include studies of fatigue and somnolence in th 
transportation industry, of pneumoconioses (other than silicosis) in the coal- 
mining industry, of investigations of the physiological and pathological eff 
vibration, ‘and of the physiological effects of radiant heat. Selected studies in th 
chemical industries will include cutaneous hazards associated with the handling of 
epoxy resins, and the toxicology of such metals as titanium, selenium, galliw 
and zirconium which are becoming increasingly important in present-day industrial 
technology but which involve unknown toxie exposures 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Dr. Jack C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, Divisioy 
or GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL, Pusu 
HEALTH SERVICE 


It is reouested that the House reduction of $1,660,000 in the request for grants 
to States for general health be restored. 

There is increasing evidence that the continued reductions in the general-hea 
grant during the past few years has been too rapid and that the level of healt! 
services as reflected in reports from many areas of the country has suffered as ¢ 
result. The purpose of this grant has been to assist the States and localities ir 
response to each State’s particular needs, to provide the very basie typ 
public-health services to their populations. The House reduction of 17 per 
from the amount available for these purposes in 1955 will result in a decrease i: 
the Federal funds available to States for the provision of preventative healt 
services, diagnosis of communicable disease, and other fundamental activit 
important in the attempt, at the State and local level, to reduce illness and pr 
long life. In view of the existing public-health needs throughout the country 
this reduction will have a serious impact. 

The principal utilization of this grant in the past and with the funds requested 
for fiscal vear 1956 by the States, is to support State and local public health unit 
services, to provide environmental sanitation services, and to provide publi 
health laboratory services. The House action in reducing this grant by $1,660,000 
will result in a decrease in these activities upon which much of our public-healt! 
protection of today is built. This grant has proved particularly responsive to th 
needs of the State and local units of Government by providing funds in a manne! 
which strengthens rather than duplicates the services of State and local healt! 
units. It is, therefore, requested that the general-health grant be restored { 
$9,725,000 originally requested for fiscal year 1956. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The appropriation, “ Assistance to State ‘s,’’ provides funds for grants 
to States for basic preventive health services carried out in State and 
local health departments. It also includes funds for direct opera- 
tions, aan our technical assistance activities in the form 0! 
training and consultative services. Other activities included under 
direct operations are vital statistics, chronic disease and occupationa 
health programs, as well as our international health programs. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS 


| would like to speak briefly to just two points in the appropriation. 
The first point is the $100,000 increase requested for our National 
Office of Vital Statistics. This increase is requested because the 
workload and cost of operation of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
have substantially increased over the past few years, whereas the 
available funds have remained relatively constant. For instance, 
since 1947 the number of vital events, births and de: aths, have in- 
creased 14 percent, and the salary of the average clerk has increased 
76 percent. At the same time the amount of our funds for personal 
services has increased only 3 percent. Asa result, the average number 
of positions has decrease d by 25 percent over this period. Program- 
wise, the result has been that our publication schedule of the national 
data is 12 months behind the schedule maintained in 1950. This has 
happened in spite of reducing the processing of birth records to a 
50-percent sample, eliminating the coding of the place of residence, 
deferring the coding of multiple causes of death, and curtailing special 
statistical studies and consultation. 

On the basis of a carefully prepared analysis of current time and 
production schedules, we can speed up the production of annual data 
in 1956, bringing the level of currency in the publication of national 
vital statistics to the 1950 level by June of 1956. We can also begin 
processing 100 percent of 1955 births and introduce multiple cause of 
death coding. This will cost $165,000. 

The budget proposes economies in our present vital statistics 
operations totaling $65,000, and that, together with the increase of 
$100,000 requested in this appropriation, will permit us to do the 
things which I previously enumerated. 


GENERAL HEALTH GRANTS 


The second point which I would like to discuss briefly was dis- 
cussed this morning, Senator. It relates to the general health grants. 

Funds for the ceneral public health grant to States in this appropria- 
tion as it passed the House amount to $8,065 000. This is a reduction 
of $1,660,000, or 17 percent below the 1955 level and the level recom- 
mended in the President’s budget. 

The purpose of this grant is to provide flexible financial support and 
encouragement which States can use to help meet the costs of their 
public health programs. As the only unearmarked Federal grant for 
public health, these funds can be used for a variety of purposes which 
may be most in need of financial support or stimulation. 

The principal utilization of this grant, however, is to support local 
health services, to provide sanitation se rvice s, and to make laboratory 
and epidemiological services available. 

As was discussed this morning, it is this basic staff of health person- 
nel that is being mobilized today in connection with the poliomyelitis 
vaccine program. 

COUNTY HEALTH PERSONNEL 


Senator Hint. You use the word “‘basic,’’ meaning not only in the 
State health department but out in the local county health units. 

Dr. HALpEMAN. The health officers, the nurses, the sanitarians, and 
the clerical assistants. 
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Senator Hitu. The whole health personnel on the job in the partiey- 
lar counties. 

Dr. HatpEeMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the people that render the service— that 
give it directly to the people. 

Because of the fundamental character of these services to the entire 
structure of the State and local public health services, any reduction 
in this general health grant would have a particularly serious effec 
This is a period when State and local health agencies are striving to 
maintain public health gains achieved in recent years, to adjust their 
programs into important new fields, to put into practice advances jp 
scientific knowledge concerning the prevention and control of diseases, 
and to plan for maximum public health service in case of a national 
emergency. ‘This is a period then which calls for maximum stability 
in financial support. , 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


The 17-percent reduction in the general health grant which would 
follow from the action of the House would result in individual State 
reductions ranging from $800 in the Virgin Islands to $109,000 in New 
York. These reductions would tend to weaken the financial base for 
effective State and local public health services. 

It is our view, therefore, that the House reduction of $1,660,000 in 
this appropriation should be restored, and that the budget request of 
$9,725,000 for the general health grants should be approved by the 
Senate. 

\DDITIONAL BURDEN OF POLIO PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. And surely the polio immunization program. will 
put an additional burden on this very personnel and these very services 
you are talking about. Is that true? 

Dr. HatpreMAN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Even where th 
private physicians will donate their time in order to perform the actual 
immunizations, there is a major job of organization involved in th 
giving of poliomyelitis vaccine to the children of the Nation. 

Senator Hin. So that the truth is there will be more work to bi 
done by these local public health units now than was re ally envisioned 
at the time this budget was made up. Isn’t that true? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitt, Do you have anything else, Doctor? 

Dr. HaLtpeman. That is all of my statement. 


REDUCTIONS STATE BY STATE 


Senator Hin. I have here a chart showing just what this re aie tion 
would mean State by State, and I shall put it in the record : this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for general health 


1956 


1955 allotment 


sudget | : 
estimate House bill 


25, 000 $9, 725, 000 $8, 065, 000 


5, 000 , 400 64, 200 

000 , 100 155, 200 

, 600 543, 100 | 450, 400 

lo YOO , 300 81, 500 
ecticut 000 , 200 77, 300 
. 11K) , 00 13, 500 

t of Columbia , 700 34, 100 28, 200 
700 224, 400 186, 100 
600 285, S00 237, 000 
000 , 000 48, 100 

, 200 397, 100 329, 300 
, 000 , OOO 181, 600 
51, 100 4, 900 128, 500 
, 600 , 800 108, 500 
tuck y : S00 , 200 200, 900 
iana , 600 215, 200 178, 500 
500 72, 800 60, 400 

rvland , 900 27, 400 105, 600 
ichusetts , 100 242, 300 201, 000 
higan $35, OOO 331, 400 274, 800 
sota 400 000 155, 100 
O00 », LOO 204, 100 

9, 300 231, 100 191, 700 

51, OOO 52, SOO 3, 800 

1 GOO 06, 400 SO, OOO 

, OO 29, 700 24, 600 

Hoo 36, 700 30, 500 

7 0, 400 191, LOO 

, 400 , 000 59, 700 

000 139, 600 530, 400 

5 WM 349, 200 289 600 

57, 90 , 700 51, 200 

5, 700 . 400 330, 400 

7, 600 , 400 138, 000 

s, 900 103, 000 85, 400 

Ivania 548, 300 , 400 448, 100 

e Island 2, 800 , 400 35, 200 
ith Carolina... 96, 000 , 200 161, 000 


ikota 59, YOO , 000 | 52, 200 


269, 400 », 700 221, 100 
, 600 513, 800 426, 100 

16, OOO 15,100 | 54, 000 
, 700 33, 800 , 000 

>, 200 241, 000 99, 900 

, 800 128, 800 , 800 

1, 500 143, 700 , 100 

93, SOO 192, 000 , d00 
} 800 37, 000 , 700 
000 43, 700 | , 200 

, 200 34, 700 28, SOO 

, 700 243, 600 | 000 
4, 700 4, 700 3, 900 


| 
700 285, 100 236, 400 


ire 


RESTORATION OF AMOUNTS 


Senator Hitt. You strongly urge, then, the restoration of the full 
budget amount. 

Dr. HALDEMAN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. And, without that restoration, it will mean that 
every State will suffer a loss. Is that not true? 

Dr. HALpEMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. And would make the funds in the next fiscal year 
less than what they are this fiseal year. 

Dr. HaALpeMAN. From the standpoint of the Federal portion of 
the funds. 
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F Senator Hitu. From the standpoint of the Federal portion. Tha; 
is even though we now have this additional burden of the polio 
immunization. Is that right? 

Dr. HatpemMaANn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitu. You have nothing else to add then, Doctor? 

Dr. HatpemMan. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you very, very much. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank vou, sir. 

Senator Hiuu. Senator Barrett is with us and I understand }y 
wishes to make a short statement in connection with this appropria- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK A. BARRETT A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Barrerr. I appear before you today to request that th 
reduction of $1,660,000 in the item for “General health” as made by 
the House in the appropriation bill for the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department be restored by your comm ittee. The House 
— will reduce available funds to the State of Wyoming by only 

3,300, but at the same time it will mean the curtailment of a very 
es public work that our State Health Director, Dr. Franklin 
Yoder, has been able to get operating on a modest but effective basis 
In a recent letter my good friend, Dr. Yoder, stated: 


The ‘“‘General health’’ grant is the only grant left which can be used to support 
the environmental sanitation program in Wyoming. The environmental sani- 
tation program required over 75 percent of this grant for the fiscal year 1955 t 
continue operations at the present level. The sanitation program in Wyoming is 
primarily a field program giving services directly to the people. While there is: 
definite indication for need for expanding this program, the proposed reductior 
in the ‘General health” appropriation for 1956 will undoubtedly result in further 
curtailment of one of the most important and fundamental publie health services 

In addition, there are several counties in the State who are requesting the serv- 
ices of a public health nurse. Fifty percent of these services must be supported 
by Federal grants since no State appropriation is made to support this program 
The ‘General health” grant is one of the Federal allotments required to carry 
this very important service. 

Further, the ‘‘General health” allotment to the State of Wyoming is the onl 
grant flexible enough to be used in support of general health services. Since 
Wyoming is primarily a rural State, it is difficult to categorize the many publi 
health activities, thus making the ‘‘General health’? grant one of our most im- 
portant allotments. 


I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this item will be restored and I am sur 
the Senate will approve such action. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Hixiu. I have a letter from Senator Bush, of Connecticut 
forwarding a letter he received from Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, Com- 
missioner of Health for the State of Connecticut, commenting upon 
the need of funds for this particular appropriation, assistance 10 
States, and also with reference to the Children’s Bureau. [ shall 
place Senator Bush’s letter, together with the letter from Dr. Osborn, 
in the hearings for the information of the committee and of the Senat 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
That COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Dolio April 26, 1955. 
LisTER HILL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and We fare Arpro- 
priation Bill, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
AR SENATOR HiLu: Here is a letter which I have received from Dr. Stanley H. 
rn, commissioner of health for the State of Connecticut, in which he outlines 
effect on our State of the present cuts in the appropriations for grants-in-aid 
yrams under the Public Health Service and the Childrens’ Bureau. 
very much hope your committee will give consideration to Dr. Osborn’s 
nents, and will recommend sufficient funds to carry out the programs which 
itlines as necessary for the proper health of the citizens of our State. 
Sincerely vours, 
Prescorr Bus, 
United States Senator. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
STatTE DePARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Hartford 15, Conn.., April 21, 1956. 


Senator Wituiam A, PurTELL, 
: ° Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Ge DV 


Dear SENATOR PurTELL: We think you should know of our concern regarding 
1 Connecticut programs financed by Federal funds from the Department of Health, 

Touse Education, and Welfare through the Public Health Service and the Children’s 
- only Bureau. A table showing allocations since the 1953-54 fiscal year and the 
eae additional funds urgently needed for 1955-56 follows: 


inklin 





: Additional 
basis. 55 1955-56 funds 
needed 
lic Health Service: 
General health = : a 96, 000 93, 000 77, 300 15, 700 
fuberculosis control. - - -- 55, 300 52, 500 48, 600 3, 900 
iren’s Bureau | 
Maternal and child health —--- : 109, 062 | 109, 486 | 109, 486 40, 000 
ere isa Crippled children _- ; ‘ — 99, 107 99, 468 | 99, 468 44, 000 
further 
rvices PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 





i@ sery- 


fhe reduction in grant-in-aid funds to States for the support of State and local 
health services (general health) will necessitate the elimination of four positions, 
hich in turn will seriously cut services under this program. Also serious is the 
cut in tuberculosis control funds for since the appropriation made in the House 
ippropriation bill passed March 21, 1955, can only provide for the services main- 
tained by this ageney and local health agencies, we can make no allocation to the 
State Tuberculosis Commission. Even with the reductions and elimination of 
positions on our staff, further cuts by this department will be necessary to meet 
e annual increments of personnel carried on these programs in accordance with 
tments proposed by the House of Representatives. 


porte d 


‘ogram 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


So important is the protection of the health of mothers and infants, we feel 
istified in going into some detail about our programs to avoid the necessity of 
vering this protection with consequent loss of life and increase in illness. So far, 
eticut onnecticut has been just ly proud of its health record and we hope that the follow- 
s information will aid in bringing home the need for the continuation of our pro- 
is to maintain the health of our Connecticut mothers and children. 
r upol Preventive services to mothers and children.—Connecticut has had an enviable 
nee t0 record in its reduction of deaths of mothers as a result of complications of preg- 


[ shall 


Ishorn, 


(‘om- 


senat 
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Number ma 
ternal 
deaths 


We believe that the number of maternal deaths for 1954 is too high 
Together with the committee on maternal mortality of the Connectiey 
State Medical Society, we study maternal deaths in order that suc 
deaths may be prevented if possible, in the future. 


The infant death rate in Connecticut, among the lowest in the cour 
some vears, rose in 1954: 


Year: 
1944 
1953 


1954 


If the mortality of infants under 1 year of age had been the same in 1954 as 
in 1953, we would have had 25 fewer infant deaths during 1954. We do 
even have sufficient funds now to investigate the reasons for this rise in infa 
deaths. 

In spite of the increased number of births, the highest in Connecticut’s histo) 
and even though there are more children in each age group, our staff has 1 
increased correspondingly with the workload, nor has the amount of Fi 
funds been increased. 

The number of live births has increased greatly. For example, in 1944, 
infants were born alive. In 1954, 49,379 children were born alive, an 
of 15 percent. In keeping with the 15 percent increase in the child populatio: 
since 1944, we would need an additional $40,000 to effectively carry on the pres 
ent kind of services, exclusive of crippled children services, taking into ac 
increased costs. 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953, we were fortunate t 
$148,218.70 of Federal funds for maternal and child health work which we 
effectively. The tentative apportionment for the period July 1, 1955—Ju 
1956, however, is $126,986, an amount less by $21,000. 

As you also know, we endeavor to prevent children from becoming ill, and 
raise the level of their health wherever they may be. We try to see that t 
children are protected against infectious diseases. Our services include find 
children with hearing loss early; we encourage regular examinations throug! 
private physicians, or through well child conferences and other clinies, wh 
people cannot afford health supervision through their own doctor. All of 
additional children born, will need health protection, Some will not be abl 
have private health supervision, and still others will have defects which sh 
be discovered early. 

The following table shows the Federal allotment for maternal and child healt 
work during the past 10 vears and the number of live births during the same peri 


Federal allotments and number of live births 1955-54 


Allotments Allotments 
Number 
births 
Initial Final Initial Final 


55, 789 §&2, 933 33, YS6 oe | 99, 569 31, 246 
61,036 | 83,689 | 33, 409 97,272 | 131,331 
61, 095 100, 314 | 41,131 ‘ 113, 489 38, 534 
58, 194 205, 195 $5, 181 . 117, 672 58, S80 
96, 771 175, 789 41,065 a 062 34.971 
97, 574 153, 345 40,819 186 
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ess additional funds are available either through Federal resources or through 

appropriation, the present programs will have to be cut back. <A program 
it may very well be reflected in an increase in ill health in children and in addi- 
iona deaths. 

Dental health is a major phase of health protection that we are concerned with 
since dental disease may lead to serious medical conditions. During the current 
year about 8,000 children were protected from tooth decay by individual atten- 
tiol It is likely that due to the shortage of funds we will not be able to maintain 
the present staff. 

high We need to put additional efforts also into having public-water supplies 
fuoridated—a public-health measure that will cut down dental deeay by over 
§0 pereent if such water is used from infaney. 

Services to crippled children.—Since January 1955 it was necessary to deny hos- 
pital admittance and care to crippled children because of lack of funds. In previ- 
ous vears we have been able to encumber some Federal funds from one fiscal year 
to the next. However, this vear our funds are so short that we have a waiting 
list of 45 children needing hospitalization. An additional number of children need 
convalescent care because of rheumatic fever and heart disease. Thus we have 
exhausted existing funds, and no carryover into the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 
1955, is possible. We anticipate, therefore, a shortage of $44,000 during the next 
fiscal vear, not including funds needed for maternal and child health. Our pro- 
gram for crippled children is designed to help children with handicaps carry on 
normal activities, go to regular school classes, participate as normal citizens, and 
ventually become self-supporting and taxpaving. 

Summary.—We have given you in brief, the financial situation and the health 
aspects of maternal and child-health and crippled-children programs in order to 
ndicate how a shortage of funds will seriously affeet the health of these groups 
f our citizens. We have less operating money now to carry on programs for an 
additional 2,000 children (1954 as compared with 1953) than we did in the present 
fiscal year. The Connecticut General Assembly is now recommending appropri- 
ations of no larger size than in the past. Henee, due to increased costs, our 
activities will be curtailed. 

Our only hope is that sufficient Federal funds from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will be forthcoming to support the necessary services pro- 
vided by Federal funds in general health, tuberculosis control, maternal and child- 
health services, and crippled-children services as indicated on the first page of this 
letter. Anything you can do to help us will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


ticut 


sue! 


STANLEY H. Osporn, 
Commissioner. 


Senator Hitt. The next item is control of venereal diseases. 
ConTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. C. A. SMITH, CHIEF, VENEREAL DISEASE 
PROGRAM; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; MR. STEPHEN J. ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. 
DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; MR. JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, HEW. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Venereal diseases: To carry out the purposes of sections 314 (a) and 363 of the 
Act with respect to venereal diseases including the operation and maintenance of 
centers for the diagnosis and treatment of persons afflicted with venereal diseases; 
and for grants of money, services, supplies, equipment, and use of facilities to 
States, as defined in the Act, and with the approval of the respective State health 
authorities, to counties, health districts, and other political subdivisions of the 
States, for the foregoing purposes, in such amounts and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Surgeon General may determine; $3,000,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


1956 budget esti- 


mate House 


1955 appropriation 


Description 


Posi- Posi- | . Posi- 
} 
tions | Amount Hons Amount tons 


1. Grants to States { venereal-disease 
control $700, 000 $700, 000 
Direct operations: 
a) Clinical and laboratory re- 
earch 535, 000 5 534, 000 
Technical assistance to States 253 , 574, 000 ‘ 1, 575, 000 
Administration r 190, 000 t 190, 000 


Total obligations , 999, 000 37 3, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- 1956 budget 


Object classification priation estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


O01 Personal services iy 000 $1, 000 
02 Travel 400) 400 
03 Transportation of things 26, 400 6, 400 
04 Communication services 1, OOO 15, 000 
05 Rents and utility services , 500 9, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction 21, 500 21, 500 
07 Other contractual services 000 48, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 7, 600 67, 600 
09 Equipment 000 10, 000 
10 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 000 700, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 5, 600 2, 600 


Total obligations 2, 000 3, 000, 000 
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Allocation of venereal disease special project grants 


1956 ! 1956 ! 
President’s House 
budget allowance 


1954 alloca- 1955 alloca- 
tion tion 


$96, 456 $29, 025 $17, 780 | $33, 000 

18, 5 10, 180 12, 000 29, 880 

33, 10, 300 6, 500 23, 340 

19, 485 15, 000 10, 710 28, 130 

i 18, 16 , 650 0 

ticut 9, 22! , 580 ‘ 0 

aware 5, 000 . = , 200 
ct of Columbia 71, ; 5, 580 ;, 35, 000 

245, 06 55, 270 ; 140 

151, 278 , 480 ‘ 96, 300 

14, 60% 7 0 

n 20, 3, 410 , 4: 3, 900 
lowa 5, Oo 0 f 5, 000 
Kansas 9, 31: 5, 000 ’ 500 
Kentucky 45, 538 , 880 S | 500 
Louisiana , OSE 3, 120 ‘ , 000 
Marvland 55, 500 5 5, 000 
Massachusetts - J js 4 , 500 |. 0 
Michigan inci 22, 932 3, 020 5, 240 
Mis ippi. 26, 3% 21, 300 25, 32, 500 
\ ri , 200 3, 24, 950 
0 5, 000 

\ 3, SOO a. 9, 020 

Mexico z. . 000 j 5, 000 

New York 25, 35, 430 3, 89, 280 
th Carolina 38, , 540 5, 5, 900 

1 Dakota M45 0 0 

3 500 33, 250 

i 3, 190 5, }, 200 

lvania 93, 7, 750 35, 250 
irolina 24, 51 36, 000 L 260 

Sse 20, 610 5O, 47, 560 

215 72, 900 2, 5, 000 

130 { 

i 27, 705 95. 5 700 
Virginia Es 4, 200 060 
ming a 3, 300 0 

i I, 0 0 
Rico 92. 7, 250 31, 42, 000 
islands 2 3, 300 3, 5, 900 


lotal 2, 164, 590 7 00 TOO, 1, 200, 000 


056 allocations are only estimated amounts as no specifie project approvals have been made, 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. Doctor, it is nice to have you here, sir. 

Dr. Smirx. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. You may proceed in your own way, sir, and your 
statement will be made a part of the record at this point. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. C. A. Smitu, Cuter, VENEREAL DISEASE PROGRAM, DIVISION 
oF SprcIAL HEALTH SERVICES, PuBLIcC HEALTH SERVICE ON CONTROL OF 
VENEREAL DisEases, PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, although significant reductions 
have been made in the incidence of venereal diseases since the passage of the 
National Venereal Disease Control Act of 1938, there is abundant evidence of the 
need for a continued strong program for the control of these diseases. In fiscal 
vear 1955, the Congress provided an appropriation of $3 million for this purpose. 
lhe estimate for 1956 provides the same level of support to continue the benefits 
fthe program. Need for this continued support is indicated by the fact that the 

idence of early infectious syphilis in many States is holding up or even increas- 

s. Figures for the first 6 months of this fiscal year show 17 States with increased 
orbidity of early syphilis. In fact, there were only five States that did not have 
crease in early syphilis or gonorrhea or both. States reporting increases in 
ary and secondary syphilis cases represent all sections of the country and all 
- of the venereal-disease problem. 


nriy 
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Moreover, syphilis still ranks third and gonorrhea second in volume amy 
reportable infectious diseases. The estimated annual incidence of syphilis at t}, 
present time is 87,000 cases and the current incidence of gonorrhea is approxi- 
mately 1 million cases each year. 

In addition to the annual increment of new cases of syphilis, there is an estimated 
reservoir of 1,921,000 people with latent syphilis who need treatment and who 
without treatment, are candidates for disability and premature death, (y, 
example of the scope and cost of uncontrolled syphilis in the past is the fact tha: 
38,000 persons with syphilitic insanity are in mental institutions at the presen; 
time because their infections were not discovered and treated early. The direc 
cost of maintenance for these patients is $40 million per year, 

In 1955 funds in the amount of $700,000 were provided for project grants to 
States. Project allotments from these funds were very carefully screened, bot} 
with respect to purpose as well as area, to achieve the maximum control benefit: 
consistent with available funds. Such projects were of 3 general classes: 

1. Selective mass bloodtesting among populations with known or suspected 
high rates of syphilis. Current data indicate a rate of positive serologic reactor 
well in excess of 10 percent among such selected population groups, particular 
in sizable metropolitan communities with prevalence rates more than twice a: 
high as the general population at the beginning of the national venereal diseay 
control program. It is estimated that 25 projects involving a $254,000 expendi. 
ture will be placed in operation during the current fiscal year, and that som, 
24,000 positive serologic reactors will be discovered as a result of this selectiy 
blood testing program, 

2. Intensive epidemiologic case finding such as contact interviewing and 
investigation. This type of activity is basic to the discovery of early venerea| 
disease before the infected contacts can transmit their disease to other members 
of the community. It has consistently brought more cases of infectious syphilis 
to treatment than any other specific case finding device. To continue suc 
venereal disease interviewing and investigation in areas with a serious venerea 
disease problem, it is estimated that 30 projects will be placed in operati 
fiscal year 1955 for a total of $428,000, and that such projects will bring in 7,800 
cases of syphilis and 22,500 cases of gonorrhea. 

3. Training in the fields of diagnosis, treatment, and case finding, which ar 
basic to effective venereal disease control. 

The use of these funds has been effective in short-circuiting many of the chains 
of infection which would otherwise have occurred. The concentration of thes 
funds in areas with the most serious problems has assisted materially in the contro 
of venereal disease within those immediate areas. Further, it has served to pro- 
tect adjacent and distant communities otherwise vulnerable to the introduction of 
infectious venereal diseases by the highly mobile carriers of the disease coming from 
the problem areas. 

Funds for technical assistance to the States have been used in great measure t 
provide diagnostic treatment and epidemiologic services in carrying out their 
venereal-disease-control program. Purposes for which such services have beet 
provided include, medical service in prevention and control centers which ser 
areas of high prevalence; venereal disease epidemiologic service in military, defens 
industrial, and defense recreational areas; and assistance to areas with outbreaks 
of venereal disease where adequate local resources were not available for an eff 
tive control. 

The functions of program research and evaluation have been continued to pro- 
vide a basis for operation with respect to all the States. These functions includ 
the services of the venereal-disease laboratories. Because of the hidden nature of 
syphilis, the adequacy of our casefinding, treatment, and control operations must 
be based on well-controlled and efficient laboratory performance throughout ¢! 
Nation. The venereal-disease laboratories maintain this performance by insuring 
uniformly high standards of serologic tests in all publie laboratories throug! 
periodic checks on the specificity and the sensitivity of those tests. They als 
serve as a focal point for evaluating and stabilizing the quality of commercial) 
manufactured antigens distributed throughout the country. Finally, they provid 
consultation and leadership to all workers in the field of serology. 

The research and evaluation functions also serve to establish the short-ter 
and long-range effects of therapeutic agents and schedules of treatment for t! 
several venereal diseases and the various stages of syphilis as well as studies of th 
ultimate effects on the human hosts of treated and untreated syphilis. 

Recent inoculation studies in human volunteers have demonstrated significant 
acquired immunity in syphilis. Furthermore, the possibility of developing 4 
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immunizing agent against this disease is suggested by the lower rate of infection 
pserved in the experimental group previously given killed organisms. 

One of the key blocks in producing artificial immunity and in the development of 
hetter serologie tests has been the inability to grow in the test tube the organism 
which causes syphilis. Attempts are being made to break through this block 
by the use of new developments in tissue culture and radioactive tracer chemistry. 
lf the organism can be grown, there is a real possibility that better diagnostic 
tests Will be available and that practical ways will be found to produce artificial 
immunity. This will further strengthen our therapeutic and public-health 
techniques for the control of syphilis. 

Immunity exeriments, concentrating on studies in reactions of the immune 
system of the body to spirochetal vaccine, will be pursued to work out a practicable 
means for production of immunity through vaccine as an addition to the thera- 
neutie and public-health techniques required to bring about eventual complete 
control of syphilis. 

One factor which may be closely related to the observed increases in new cases 

reported by many States is the continued movement of the foreign and domestic 
laborers. Most of these are agricultural migrants originating from areas within 
and without the United States where high rates of venereal-disease prevalence 
exist, Who spread their infection during the course of travel throughout major 
areas of the United States. At the present time one-sixth of the contacts named 
by venereal disease patients live in another State. 
‘However, the hazard of infection from widespread epidemics is not limited to 
migrant workers. Data on such epidemics from a number of the States demon- 
strate that contacts named by infected patients may include persons from a wide 
variety of cultural, social, and economic groups. They may inelude contacts 
fom both urban and rural areas, from States with highly organized control pro- 
grams and from other States and localities not adequately equipped to cope with 
the sudden recurrence of imported venereal disease. These epidemics follow the 
transcontinental lines of travel without respect to jurisdictional boundaries. 

Another aspect which may be very critically related to the current resurgence of 
the problem is the very high proportion of teen-age and youthful-adult groups 
imong those admitted to medical facilities for diagnosis and treatment. This may 
be associated with the serious and extensive juvenile crime, sex delinqueney, and 
illegitimaey which recently has been of so much coneern. 

The significance of this problem among teen-agers assumes particular urgency 

hen it is realized that by 1960 more than 30 million of our ropulation will be 
between the ages of 10 and 19, representing an increase of “0 percent over the 

imber in this population group in 1950. It is particularly disturbing, since the 
roblem of the infeeted teen-ager is most acute among the teen-age female, 
infectious venereal disease strikes 3 vears earlier among women than men, and 
lore girls are infected through exposure to venereal disease at 18 than during any 
subsequent vear of life. 

Today, teen-agers and young adults comprise more than half of the total infec- 
tious venereal disease caseload. Infectious venereal disease rates begin an almost 

rtical rise among age groups from about age 11 to 18. Measures to control 
enereal disease among young age groups, therefore, should be a priority concern 
imong parents, public-health officials, and educators. 

This Publie Health Service program offers cooperation and assistance to States 
controlling this serious public-health problem of national significance. The 
is requested under this appropriation are urgently needed for the control of 
tinuing outbreaks, in order to assist in maintaining the gains made during past 

I will be glad to answer any questions that sou may have concerning this 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Dr. C. A. Smitu, Cuter, VENEREAL 
DISEASE PROGRAM, DIVISION oF SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CONTROL 
oF VENEREAL DISEASES 


It is estimated that the additional $500,000 in grants to States will enable the 
Vvenereal-disease program to (1) find 10,000 syphilis cases in various stages of 
the disease through selective mass blood-testing projects, thus removing that num- 
ber of persons from the syphilis reservoir and saving them from premature death 
r disability from the late manifestations of syphilis, and (2) find 3,750 cases of 
early syphilis, thus breaking 3,750 chains of syphilis. These chains transmit 
‘syphilis of infected individuals to an ever-widening circle of sex contacts both in 
terms of persons and geographical areas. 
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Additional funds provided under this budget will permit expansion of sereenj) 
to prevent the reintroduction of venereal disease into low-prevalence areas }\ 
migrant laborers and other mobile groups. Syphilis positivity rates of from | 
to 16 percent have been found among samples of 1 group of migrants numbering 
more than 1 million. These migrants travel in a broad path from the Mexieca, 
to the Canadian border and carry with them the hazard of spreading infection 

Through the selective testing of areas where high syphilis prevalence is know 
or is suspected, efforts to reduce the reservoir of more than 1,900,000 persons 
with undiscovered or inadequately treated syphilis in the population will be 
expanded. Intensive selective blood testing will bring a greater number of 
persons with undiscovered syphilis to protective treatment before they progr 
to heart disease, blindness, insanity, other disability, or death. 

Recently developed methods of gonorrhea control will be extended to urla; 
areas which contribute most significantly to the incidence of this disease. 


PROGRESS IN CONTROL OF DISEASE 


Dr. Smiru. During the period 1947 to 1954 the venereal disease 
control program has achieved a steady and encouraging reduction in 
its incidence and prevalence throughout the country. Each year saw 
a decrease from the preceding period in the cases reported, the deaths 
caused by, and the persons suffering from these diseases. However, 
despite this remarkable progress, there is good evidence at this time 
that continued efforts are necessary to maintain such progress against 
these diseases. 


INCREASED MORBIDITY IN EARLY SYPHILIS 


Figures only recently available show 17 States with increased 
morbidity in early syphilis in the first 6 months of 1955. 


Senator Hriu. That is an increase over the past, over what it hus 
been for the last year, we will say? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

They show increases in primary and secondary syphilis in 20 States, 
and similar rises in gonorrhea incidence in 36 States. 

It is clear that the problem is still very much with us in these areas, 
and with the epidemic explosiveness that characterizes the disease 
the threat of a general resurgence persists. 

Our figures show that a high proportion of teen-agers and migrants 
from high-prevalence areas are involved in current epidemics. 

In addition to these new cases of syphilis occurring, ‘there is still an 
estimated reservoir of more than 1,900,000 people with syphilis needing 
treatment in our country to prevent disability and premature death. 

Funds appropriated for fiscal year 1955 are being used to provide 
venereal disease interviewing and investigation in those areas with 
serious venereal disease problems, for selectiv e mass blood testing 
programs among high-prevalence populations, for training of health 
department workers, and for professional assistance and consultation 
This public health service program offers cooperation and assistance 
to States in controlling this serious public health problem of national 
significance. The funds requested under this appropriation ar 
urgently needed for the control of continuing outbreaks in order to 
assist in Maintaining the gains made during past years. 

Would you like a synopsis of the addition allowed by the House: 
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FUND INCREASE ALLOWED BY HOUSE 


Senator Hity. Just briefly summarize that, Doctor. The whole 
statement will go in the record. 

Dr. SmirH. It is estimated that the additional $500,000 in grants 
io States allowed by the House will enable the venereal disease program 
io find and treat 10,000 additional cases of syphilis in various stages 
of the disease through selective mass blood testing projects, thus 
removing that number of persons from the syphilis reservoir and 
saving them from premature death or disability from the late mani- 
festations of syphilis, and to find 3,700 cases of early syphilis, thus 
breaking that number of chains of infection. These cases of infectious 
syphilis transmit their disease to an ever-widening circle of sex con- 
tacts both in terms of persons and geographical areas. 

Additional funds provided under this budget will permit expansion 
of screening to prevent the reintroduction of venereal disease into 
low-prevalence areas by migrant laborers and other mobile groups. 
Syphilis positivity rates of from 13 to 16 percent have been found 
among samples of 1 group of migrants numbering more than 1 million. 
These migrants travel in a broad path from the Mexican to the Cana- 
dian borders and carry with them the threat of spreading infection. 

Recently developed methods of gonorrhea control will be extended 
to urban areas which contribute most significantly to the incidence 
of this disease. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. The House gave you an extra $500,000, did they 
not? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. And all of that $500,000 would go, as you have indi- 
cated, to the several States? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hin. For this prevention and control work? 

Dr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. In fact, your request of the budget was even more 
than that; it was $3,800,000, and the House gave you $3,500,000. Is 
that correct? 

Dr. SMiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiti. We are certainly very much obliged to you, Doctor. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Smrru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiity. The next item is “Control of tuberculosis.” Dr, 
Anderson, how do you do, sir. It is nice to have you here. 
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‘ rrr = TiNws . — ‘ . 
CoNnTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICES; DR. SEWARD gf, 
MILLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICKs: 
C. J. CARPENTER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, TUBERCULOSIs 
PROGRAM; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; DR. LEROY E. BURNEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU oF 
STATE SERVICES; STEPHEN J. ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MAN. 
AGEMENT OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. 
DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Tuberculosis: To carry out the purpose of section 314 (b) of the Act, $6,000,000 
of which not less than $4,500,000 shall be available only for grants to States, to | 
matched by an equal amount of State and local funds expended for the same pur- 
pose, for direct expenses of prevention and ease-finding projects including salaries 
fees, and travel of personnel directly engaged in prevention and case-finding and 
the necessary equipment and supplies used directly in prevention and case-finding 
operations, but excluding the purchase of care in hospitals and sanatoria. 


Amounts available for obligation 
Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate , $6, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
Deduction: 1. Comparative transfer to: ‘‘Salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’. = —2, 000 0 


Total obligations ; . 5, 998, 000 6, 000, 000 


Obligations by activity 


Increast 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
decrease 


Description 


| Posi- patie 
tions Amount | orn A mount 


» )si- > si- 
PM Amount Pos 
tions 


1. Grants to S s for tuberculosis control | 
ictivities $4, 500, 000 $4, 500, 000 
2. Direct operation 
(a) Cooperative applied r »} | ; 873, 000 : 875, 000 | 
(») Technical assistance to States 77 485, 000 77 485, 000 
c) Administration | ; 140, 000 ‘ 140, 000 


Total obligations | 995 | 5.998. 000 225 6, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAI 


| number of permanent positions 
il]-time equivalent of all other positions 


Personal serv ices 


Travel 


number of all employees 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


Equipment 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Taxes and assessments 


otal obligations 


New Hampshire 
ew Jer sey 
vew Mexico 
‘ew York 
rth Carolina. 
rth Dakota 


klahoma 
Uregon 
isylvania 
Island 
h Carolina 
south Dakota 


nnessee 


nt 


West Virginia. 
Visconsin. ._. 
Wyoming... 
Al ska 


I Rico 
virgin Islands 


SERVICES 


1955 appro- 


priation 


995 


6 


2%) 


$1, 136, 000 
66, 000 
6, 400 
5, 500 
10, 500 
4, 000 

104, 000 
152, 000 
10, 600 
, 500, 000 
3, 000 


, 998, 000 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for tuberculosis control 


State or Territory 


1954 
allocations 


£08. 700 
$8, FO) 
70, 400 
241, 300 
33, 300 
55. 300 
18, 600 
rin 
83, 900 
200) 
15, 300 
3, S00 
300 
, 300 
2 40 
YOO 
~ 400 
FW) 
500 
100) 
100 
S00 
Ai) 
00 
700 
, 500 
100 
200 
400 
, 500 
700 
, 000 


3, 600 
, 100 
, 700 
34, 200 
, 700 
, 000 
5, 900 
77, 200 
8, 500 


4, 275, 000 


1955 
allocations 


$107, 200 
52, 100 
75. 500 
262, YOO 
33, 100 
42, 5On 
17, 200 
4? S00 
4, 700 
116, 200 
15, 990 
227, 000 
90. 300 
39, 500 
10, 300 
125, 400 
7, 600 
26, 800 
&&, HOO 
122, 900 
148, 600 
5? 100 
4, 100 
107, 700 
18, 900 
25, 300 
11, 600 
16, 000 
128, 000 
33, 200 
396, 200 
113, 200 
25, 800 
190, 600 
64, 100 
35, 000 
267, 300 
24, 600 
80, 300 
20, 000 
128, 200 
190, 900 
16, 800 
16, 700 
107, 900 
50, 700 
59, 900 
59, 000 
11, 100 
47, 500 
34, 100 
222, 400 
8, 300 


4, 500, 000 


1956 budget 
estimate 


995 


} 
6 
220 


$1, 136, 000 
66, 000 

6, 400 

5, 500 

10, 500 

4, 000 
105, 400 
154, 000 
10, 600 

4, 500, 000 
1, 600 


6, 000, 000 


Estimated 
1956 
allocations 


$107, 300 
53, 700 
400 

5, 600 
23, 500 

, 600 

5. 500 
SOO 

000 

400 

400 

OO 

500 

800 
300 

, 100 
300 

26, 300 
200 

, 700 
900 

700 

79, 000 
108, 600 
19. 400 
24, 700 
12, 100 
16, 000 
129, 200 
32, 900 
392, 800 
107, 500 
23, 200 
184, 800 
63, 900 
33, 700 
277, 400 
24, 400 
74, 300 
20, 600 
131, 600 
207, 800 
17, 200 
16, 600 
109, 500 
$9, 900 
59, 100 
56, 000 
11, 100 
42, 800 
30, 100 
240, 900 
8, 400 


4, 500, 000 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hii. We will be happy to have you proceed in your own 
way. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Rospert J. ANDERSON, AssIsTANT CHIEF, Division op 
SpeciAL HEALTH Services, Puspiic HEALTH SERVICE ON CONTROL op 
TUBERCULOSIS, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, recent accomplishments of 
tuberculosis control workers coupled with scientific, medical, and technical ad- 
vancement, make us more hopeful and optimistic about ultimate conquest of the 
disease. Our rightful optimism, however, cannot be accompanied with pre. 
mature slackening of concerted attention to the many things yet to be done and 
knowledge to be gained if the promise of that optimism is to become a practical 
reality. This concept underlies the program presented under this appropriation, 
I would like to take this opportunity to highlight for you some of the most 
significant aspects of this program. 

The recent dramatic decline in tuberculosis deaths in this country has had the 
effect of misrepresenting the real tuberculosis problem. In the last few years 
deaths have decreased at the rate of 20 percent each year whereas newly reported 
active cases have decreased at the rate of only 3 percent each year. ‘Today the 
problem of tuberculosis control—and the problem against which future progress 
will be measured—is realistically represented by— 

1. The 1,200,000 people who have some form of tuberculosis; 

2. The 250,000 persons who are now on our caseloads as active cases of 
tuberculosis; 

3. The 86,000 persons who became ill and were added last year to our caseload 
of active tuberculosis: 

4. An estimated 150,000 unsuspecting persons living and working in our com- 
munities whose active disease as yet is undetected; and 

5. The $600 million spent annually in this country for detection, prevention, 
and treatment of the disease. 

Most contributory to the reduction of deaths has been the wide use of anti- 
tuberculosis drugs. These drugs have enlarged upon the benefits of mass X-ray 
and other case-finding programs for people with tuberculosis. The program under 
this appropriation continues to emphasize exploration of the uses and effects of 
these drugs upon the disease process and to seek the improvement of tuberculosis- 
control practices by using their full potential. To take full advantage of the drugs, 
and also to detect delayed and imperfect effects, it is necessary to study the effect 
of their use upon the programs for the prevention and detection of the disease and 
for the public health supervision and medical management of the patient. 

We must consider how health departments can fulfill their responsibilities for 
control of the disease. Streptomycin, PAS, and especially isoniazid, are doing 
wonderful things for people with tuberculosis and are cheap and easily adminis- 
tered. As such, these drugs are already leading to a substantial increase in the 
number of persons being placed under treatment accompanied with an extension 
of therapy beyond the hospital. There are three primary reasons for this circum- 
stance. These are: (1) the necessary and continued treating of patients after early 
discharge from the hospital which is consistent with the knowledge we possess of 
the effects of the drugs on sputum status and clinical improvement; (2) the placing 
of patients on drugs instead of placing them on sanatoria waiting lists as was the 
practice in the predrug era; and (3) more physicians retaining their patients in- 
stead of referring them to available beds in hospitals as was the practice in the 
past. This situation must be recognized and evaluated in terms of patient sur- 
vival, patient recovery, and patient relapse in comparison with the experiences of 
the hospital. It also increases the demands on health department services 

For every tuberculosis patient who is to be an outpatient, certain arrangements 
are necessary and it is the responsibility of the health departments to see that 

(1) there is a home environment that vill be conducive to optimum 
therapy—including. satisfactory provision for protection of family ane 
neighbors; 

(2) there is adequate nutrition as demanded by a therapeutic regimen, 

(3) there is necessary assistance for the family, with direct reference to their 
financial, social, and psychological needs; 

(4) there is adequate bedside nursing; 
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(5) there are proper diagnostic treatment and followup services, including 
radiological and laboratory examinations; 

6) there is health education for both patient and family, as a means of 
maintaining the high level of community protection which institutional care 
normally affords; 

(7) there are, finally, the drugs themselves, in adequate supply to maintain 

optimum. therapeutic levels. 

The need for continued grant-in-aid support of State tuberculosis-control 
programs is, I believe, reflected in this developing circumstance of increased v ork- 
jnads and greater responsibility on public health agencies. Also, in the program: 
planned for technical assistance to the States, we have given emphasis to the im- 
provernent of publie health practices through investigations in cooperation with 
state and local health agencies. For example, in our tecl.nical assistance program, 
the Public Health Service now has underway a study of the characteristics of 
jonhospitalized tuberculosis patients, the kinds of services they are receiving, and 
ow they appear to be faring. This investigation is premised on the belief that 
knot ledge of this kind is a prerequisite to any efforts to improve the tuberculesis- 
control program generally. We have undertaken this project vith the participa- 
tion of State and local agencies in 37 geographic areas comprising a representative 
ainple of the United States. 

Since this study has only recently gotten underway, I have brought together 
ome preliminary, rough observations, and should like to give them to you here 
for what they suggest. Approximately half of the known active tuberculosis 
cases are hospitalized and one-half are at home. Of those at home, two-fifths 
have drug therapy recommended, and the remainder are at home with no recom- 
nencations known to the health department for drug therapy. This is asummary 
of data from 7 of the 37 areas I mentioned previously. Health departments are 
apparently finding it difficult to determine which of the known cases at home are 
ative. Preliminary tabulations agree with previous studies—that on the aver- 
age, 20 to 35 percent of the known active cases at home have not had a clinical 
exarination or X-ray within the preceding 12 months. A similar proportion 
have not had a determination of their bacteriological status. Even though rest 
and restriction of activity is still considered an essential part of the treatment for 
tuberculosis, approximately half of the cases at home were not given any specific 
recommendation in this regard. In other words, these preliminary tabulations 
justrate the impressions of the members of our staff working on this study— 
that there are very marked variations in the adequacy of cere that patients are 
receiving at home, and that many of them are not getting any more home care 
than they were in the days before drug therapy. We have noted that health 
lepartments with whom we are doing these studies start corrective actions, insofar 
as their resources permit, to tighten tuberculosis control as they study their past 
work, Our program of technical assistance to the States also provides both for 
specific investigations of such basic publie health measures as case finding, case 
supervision, patient education, contact examinations, and laboratory operations 
and for specialized consultation to the States and local communities, upon request, 
toaid them in the improvement of their tuberculosis control programs. 

There are also many remaining questions concerning the use and result of these 
lugs on the disease. We will work with any new drugs which in pilot investi- 
gations show promise of being superior to the present drugs in order to evaluate 
them promptly and completely. In our planned program for cooperative applied 
research, we have provided for a series of projects designed to obtain answers 
tosuch specifie kinds of questions as were set forth in the narrative justification 
for this appropriation request. 

We are studying the possibility that drugs might be used as a prophylactic in 
preventing the disease. Based on the hypothesis that isoniazid may possess 
prophylactic qualities, we are now undertaking as another part of our cooperative 
applied research program an extensive study to determine the possible value of 
the drug in preventing complications of primary tuberculosis in children— 
particularly tuberculous meningitis. Plans are now going forward to coordinate 
‘uch a study in pediatric centers throughout the United States and Puerto Rico. 
lhe first patients are now being selected for this investigation and will be treated 
inder a uniform protocol. The results will be assessed centrally by the physicians 
working in these centers. Possibly the future will see the extension of drug 
prophylaxis to the prevention of tuberculous infection in a tuberculous environ- 
ment. 

I hope IT have illustrated the extreme importance of drugs to the problem of 


ty} 


inerculosis and their impact upon established and traditional tuberculosis 
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control practices. I hope, too, I have shown how our planned program under } 
request gives emphasis to the problems and implications of these drugs whjo 
today are potentially the most important factors in the control of the disease 
Even though we might say they are spectacular, there is no evidence at. this ting 
that these drugs can do for tuberculosis what penicillin has done for pneumonia 
There are many eases of tuberculosis that still need a combination of full hospital. 
zation, preliminary hospitalization, surgery, and laboratory control. But 
way do these things temper our right to optimism. The opportunity today { 
better control of tuberculosis is greater than ever before in the recent history o 
the national campaign against the disease. , 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. ANperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to summarize a few statements that are contained 
in my opening statement which you have. 

Dr. Scheele stated this morning, and I stated in my statement 
that the tuberculosis mortality rate has declined very appreciably in 
the last several years, falling at about the rate of 20 percent per 
year. This decline has bee nm heartening to tuberculosis-contro| 
workers. The new cases, as we have pointed out, declined at a slower 
rate. Progress in reducing cases will be slower as there are still many 
people in the United States who were unknowingly infected with 
tubercle bacilli before present- -day intensive tubere ulosis control and 
prevention programs. ‘The tuberculosis program possible today will 
definitely speed the decline of new cases in the future. 

Our tuberculosis work in the Public Health Service is aimed ut 
making the most effective use of the available case-finding techniques 
and followup treatment. Thus lives are saved and the further spread 
of the disease is prevented. State and local health departments and 
hospitals and tuberculosis associations are very active in this joint 
endeavor. 

Also the Public Health Service, through research, is seeking to 
develop better ways of prevention and diagnosis and treatment. We 
have started experiments on prevention of the disease through the use 
of the same isoniazid drug which has shown itself in our studies to 
be the most effective single drug that we have today. This experiment 
in prevention has been going long enough for me to say that this drug 
approach to prevention may be the most effective one that we have. 

I have charts here if you wish to go into that further on this ex 
periment. 

Sir, in conclusion, I would say that, all in all, today the outlook for 
tuberculosis control is better than ever. 


TOTAL INFECTED WITH TUBERCLE BACILLI 


Senator Hitu. The outlook is better but you cannot afford to relat 
in the work you are doing, can you, Doctor? 

Dr. ANDERSON. No, sir; because there are 50 million people who ar 
infected with tubercle bacilli. 

Senator Hii. Fifteen million? 

Dr. ANprerson. Fifty million. 

Senator Hii. Fifty million? 

Dr. ANpERSON. Fifty million. 
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Senator Hitu. They are not only infected themselves but they are a 
danger to those with whom they come in contact; are they not? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Some of them may be if they break down with 
jisease. Not all of them are immediate hazards to the public. 

Senator Hitt. What number would you say are? 


IMMEDIATE HAZARDS TO PUBLIC 


Dr. ANDERSON. We estimate about 400,000 persons have tuber- 
culosis in an active stage, which is communicable to others today. 
About one-third of that number we have not found or discovered yet. 
We don’t know their names and their addresses. That is the purpose 
of the ease-finding program. 

Senator Hint. Well, as helpful and as beneficial as these new drugs 
are, you still have to carry on the battle, do you not? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. The drugs are of no use to a person 
until he knows that he has tuberculosis and is brought under treatment. 
The drugs pose many problems, too, - health departments because 
now they can give treatment to many cases that formerly they were 
not able to treat outside of the hospits ss 

Senator Hiti. Outside of the hospitals? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. That adds, as you say, to the problems and the 
burdens of the public health department; does it -_ ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir, it does. It increases the load on the 
nurses and on the laboratories and the clinics. 

Senator Hitt. That applies not only to the State health depart- 
ments but also to the local public health units. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Especially to the local public health units. 

Senator Hitt. You spoke of some charts. Could you briefly refer 
to those so we might get that picture? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


EXPERIMENT WITH ISONIAZID DRUG 


This represents the experiment that we are conducting now. It is 
being conducted in guinea pigs. 

We took guinea pigs, and some of them we injected with virulent 
tubercle bacilli, the same kind that are found in human cases. Those 

suinea pigs died off rather rapidly, as you see, so that by the time 14 
weeks had elapsed pretty nearly all of them—98 percent of them 
were dead. 

At the same time, another group of guinea pigs, the same kind of 
guinea pigs were given as their drinking water, water into which we had 
placed this quantity of isoniazid drug—about a teaspoon of drug in 15 
gallons. ‘That was the way we found it easiest to get the drug into the 
tuinea pigs. Those guinea pigs who were given this treated drinking 
water and then infected lived just like this red line shows here. At 
the end of 14 weeks 85 percent of those guinea pigs were still alive. 

The green line here represents the experience of guinea pigs that 
vere not injected with virulent tubercle bacilli, and who were given 
no drug. You see from the chart that the treated guinea pigs who 
vere protected by the isoniazid drug from the virulent tubercle 
bacilli lived just as well as those who had no exposure to the disease. 
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Senator Hitt. That is most interesting. 

How do we get that drug? How was it brought about? 

Dr. AnpersoN. Well, the drug was discovered years ago by , 
chemist in Europe, and it laid, just as some other drugs have, unip. 
vestigated for all its potentialities. 

Then commercial pharmaceutical drug companies, two of them 
took it out to take a look at it and explore its potentialities. They 
found that it hed an effect upon the tubercle bacilli. Human tria/s 
were then begun by a New York City tuberculosis hospital. As the 
pilot work there proved its effectiveness we carried it into our PHS 
research program as a large-scale comparative study which showed 
that it is the most effective single drug we have today, isoniazid. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hitt. The House allowed you just what you requested of 
the budget, which is the same amount that the budget estimated an¢ 
the same amount that you had this year and the year 1954. |; 
that not true? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiitu. You had quite a cut from 1953 to 1954. You have 
adjusted to that cut, have you? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

In 1953 we had $8,240,000, and in 1954 and 1955, each, $6 million 

Senator Hitu. That was a cut of $2,240,000. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hity. Did that limit your work very much? 


REDUCTION IN X-RAY SURVEY PROGRAM 


Dr. Anprerson. Part of it was the reduction of the case-finding 
program in which we were engaged in helping big cities do community- 
wide X-ray surveys. That was the cut in our direct operations. 

Senator Hii. That was the X-ray campaign. 

Dr. AnpreRsoN. Yes; in which we were helping. We had teams 
available to big cities to help them do the same thing that the State 
health departments were doing for smaller communities. 

Then the grant-in-aid was reduced also to the extent of $1,125,000 

Senator Hitt. That was to the State departments and the local 
units. 

Dr. AnpEerson. Yes, sir; for their programs. That was between 
the years 1953 and 1954. 

Senator Hitt. Do you feel as though you are doing a pretty saus- 
factory job now? 


PROBLEMS POSED BY DRUG DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. AnpEeRsoN. Well, the development of the drugs has posed 
additional problems for us. We don’t know what the long-range 
effect of drug treatment is going to be either upon patients or up0l 
health departments in their activities. So we are busy exploring ant 
working out the answers to those problems as fast as we can get lv 
them. 
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Senator Hiii. Do you have, you think, sufficient personnel to work 
out those answers? 

Dr. ANpERSON. We have them all busily engaged, and we have 
them scheduled to take up new projects as soon as they complete the 
ones they are presently on. 

Senator H1iitu. You could use more personnel? 

Dr. ANDERSON. We can always use more. 

Senator Hitu. I am certainly very much obliged to you. 

Is there anything else you want to add? 

Dr. ANDERSON. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF MR. WESLEY E. GILBERTSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
DIVISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES; MR. STEPHEN 
J. ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, BUREAU 
OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; MR. JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


[i-ngineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene] Sanitary engineering activ- 
ities: For expenses, not otherwise provided, necessary to carry out those pro- 
visions of sections 301, 311, 314 (c), and 361 of the Act relating to sanitation 
and other aspects of environmental health, including enforcement of applicable 
quarantine laws and interstate quarantine regulations, and for carrying out the 
purposes of the Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S. C. 466-466 (j)) ; [$3,565,000, 
of which not less than $270,000 shall be available onlv for completing construction 
of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio] $3,818,000. 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation | 1956 budget estimate House allowance 
Description —. -~— —__—_____. ee ee a 


| Positions | Amount | Positions| Amount | Positions| Amount 
ay | 
1, Environmental research activi- | 
ties.....- 111 | $696, 500 | 182 | $1, 183, 000 
2. Water supply and water pollu- | | 
tion control ee ie abet 121 | 903, 500 | 185 | 1, 428, 500 
3. Radiological health services - --- -- 42 75, 000 | 50 | 325, 000 
4. General sanitation activities-...-- 126 799, 000 | 126 | 799, 000 


$1, 183, 000 


1, 160, 500 
275, 000 
799, 000 


6. Construction, Robert A. Taft 


| 
| 
| 
§. Administration 82, 500 | 15| 82, 500 

Sanitary Engineering Center--- 270, 000 | { 


Total direct obligations 3, 026, 500 | 558 | 3,818, 000 | 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


. a 1955 appro- | 1956 budget 
Object classific: 5 = 
rject classification priation estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees_-_. 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services , 000 
02 Travel 3, 500 
04 Communication services 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 2,000 
08 Supplies and materials , 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations 3, 818, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we will pass over temporarily communicable 
diseases because our witnesses on that will have to come from Atlanta, 
I understand. 

Next is Engineering, Sanitation, and Industrial Hygiene. 

We are glad to have you here, Mr. Gilbertson. Just proceed in 
your own way. 

Mr. Girpertson. Mr. Chairman, the opening statement which has 
been submitted presents an analysis of the close relationship between 
the unprecedented growth of our cities and industries and the prob- 
lems in sanitary engineering. 

Senator Hitt. That statement will go in the record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SANITARY ENGINEER DirecrorR Wers.tey E. GrIiperrtso) 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIvISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES, PUBLI 
HEALTH SERVICE ON SANITARY ENGINEERING AcTivITIES, PuBiic Hi H 
SERVICE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND M&MBERS OF THE CoMMITTEE: For the past 4 years 
reporting to you on this appropriation, we have attempted to point out the 
relationship between the tremendous metropolitan and industrial growth a1 
sanitary engineering job of controlling health hazards in environment. 
years, sanitary engineering problems have been in a state of transition. 
areas are the same—air, water, tood, and shelter-—but their nature and comp 
ties are quite different. States and communities must do the bulk of t) 
Our activity is designed to support and catalyze State and loeal work 
leadership and furnishing of necessary basic information. 
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In earlier days, communities followed a simple pattern in handling waste 
materials. Cities piped their sewage to the edge of town, and located their 

ndustries in the fringe areas. The type and volume of wastes required only a 
imited degree of treatment. Sanitary engineering programs were geared pri- 
marily to communicable disease control—through the purification of water 

spplies, protection of milk and food, and primary treatment of sanitary sewage. 
\ir pollution control was simply smoke abatement. In the last 10 years, in 
metropolitan areas, two things have happened: (1) there is no edge of town, and 
2) population and industry, and accompanying wastes, have increased 
tremendously in both types and volume. 

Prior to World War II, the byproduct wastes of metropolitan areas were of 
relatively small significance because industrialization had not reached a magnitude 
sufficient to deteriorate the community environment. For example, in water 
pollution, the types of wastes required only relatively simple treatment to main- 
tain stream quality good enough for most users. and the air around our cities 
was still generally regarded as pure. Today over wide areas we have reached 
the stage where the ‘apacity of the community environment to absorb wastes 

taxed to the limit. Bad enough in itself, this .ituation is just the beginning. 
Developments which contribute to this waste problem are still accelerating. 
There is little doubt that the dominant physical fact in the next two decades will 
be technological progress unprecedented in kind and volume. 

To illustrate the rapidity of the buildup of the problem, total industrial produc- 
tion has increased about seven-fold since 1900. Almost two-thirds of this upsurge 
occurred since the start of World War II. The population has not only doubled, 

has shifted with the industrial pattern, with 65 percent now living in cities. 
Even more striking is the development of the chemical industry. More than 
half a million new synthetic compounds are in production and use. The whole 
problem of radioactive wastes is new and will be a major factor in the broad 
eacetime application of nuclear energy. By and large, industry is aware of 
these developing problems, and in taking remedial steps is looking to the health 
agencies for an assessment of the overall community requirements. 

\s indicated in the estimates, the increases requested for 1956 provide for 

phasis on air and water pollution control, radiological he alth, and development 
f our research program at the Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati. 


COMMUNITY AIR POLLUTION 


Concentrations of population and industry, with all the attendant facilities 
haracteristie of our type of living, are forcing recognition that the air resource 
ver metropolitan areas has its limits. While these air masses can absorb con- 
iderable continuous discharge of pollutants, without serious impairment to 
ersonal and economic health, in more and more areas the buildup of air pollution 
isnoW approaching the critical stage. The situation in such cities as Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Louisville, and on Staten Island, are but examples of a generalized 
condition rapidly developing over most metropolitan areas. Public reaction to 
this development is one of great apprehension and demand for prompt corrective 
iieasures. In the last year, public concern in several areas has bordered on mild 
panic. As a matter of fact, community air pollution is becoming such an issue 
that it may tend to force local ‘“‘crash programs’’ and other expensive actions far 
ahead of basie technical knowledge. 

The real need is for an organized, sustained research effort to develop the 
necessary ‘‘know-how”’ which would permit the communities to solve their own 
problems with their own financial resources. This research effort is no small task. 
ltinvolves an understanding of the sources and nature of pollutants entering the 
air, the intricate chemical and physical behavior of these materials in the atmos- 
phere under varying conditions of temperature, light, and meteorology, and the 
acute and chronic effects of these substances on humans. Involved are not only 
the pollutants as discharged into the air, but the complex chemical interreactions 
between these numerous substances resulting in new compounds. While the 
type of problem varies considerably from city to city, the fundamental physical 
behavior and relationships are similar. 

Through the Cincinnati Sanitary Engineering Center we have established 
arangements with local agencies in 38 locations throughout the country to operate 
air s cee rs, aS a national network. Regular sampling schedules are maintained, 

id samples are shipped to Cincinnati for analysis. Thus far, resources have 
permitted sampling and study only of solid particles, but the cooperative arrange- 
ent can, and should, be used to conduct research on other types of pollutant 


622845521 
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such as gases. Within our current resources, technical consultation is provideg 
to States and cities on the more critical problems. 

On the basis of research findings, methods for measuring the pollution, assessing 
the hazard, and techniques for correction and control can be worked out. The 
increase provided in this item of the appropriation is needed to move alvead jy 
this urgent area of research, development, and technical consultation. 

The specifics of this program have been worked out with other Federal agence, 
having related interests. 


WATER SUPPLY AND WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Of our natural resources, water has become the No. 1 concern of the Nation 
In more and more areas, the steadily increasing demands for water are exceeding 
the readily available supplies. In the past year, more than 1,000 cities experienced 
domestic water shortages; also, many industries are finding it difficult to secure 
suitable water to maintain production. With our expanding economy, water 
shortages will further spread and become more severe. 

Averaged over the years. the Nation’s water supply is constant. Since 1900 
public water-supply requirements have increased more than 1,000 percent 
Present consumption amounts to a half million gallons of water per person eac} 
vear to support our standard of living. By 1975 public water supply requirements 
will double. 

More and more the repeated reuse of water will be necessary as the streams 
flow from city to city and from industry to industry. This can only be accom- 
plished by treatment of sewage and industrial wastes prior to discharge. These 
sume measures will also maintain stream quality necessary for preservation of 
fish and wildlife. These considerations make water pollution control an essential 
part of our national economy. 

The Water pollution problems in the United States are primarily a State and 
local responsibility. Nevertheless, because of the interstate nature of streams, 
the Federal Government also has important responsibilities. This in effect 
requires a strong joint effort. The Federal effort provides support to States in 
the form of research in the more complex aspects of pollution problems, specialized 
technical consultation, and engineering surveys to assess the water pollution 
problem by watersheds. 

Direct Federal responsibilities in the water supply and water pollution contro! 
field result from the necessity for planning most water resource programs on 4 
watershed basis. Federal enforcement authority applies to interstate situations 
where the pollution from one State affects the health of the people of another 
State. 

The Federal program under the Water Pollution Control Act has clarified many 
of the controversial issues and has established a basis for corrective actions and 
remedial measures. Accomplishments include (1) establishment of a national 
system of basic data collection including information on sources, types, and extent 
of pollution, (2) evaluation of these data and their formulation into comprehen- 
sive basin plans for joint State-Federal implementation, (3) development of 
recommended uniform State legislation, (4) establishment and strengthening of 
State and interstate pollution control agencies, and (5) collaboration with industry 
through the mechanism of the National Technical Task Committee on Industrial 
Wastes. 

We now have a sound basis for State action in moving ahead in construction 
of necessary sewage and waste treatment works for those wastes which we know 
how to treat and wherever quality criteria have been established. Additional 
research is needed to develop new waste treatment methods, study the effects of 
pollutants on water uses and water treatment processes, and improve methods 
for measuring new complex pollutants. Field studies and investigations, con- 
ducted cooperatively with the States, will work toward solution of the ver 
difficult job of obtaining agreement on stream quality criteria necessary to 
preserve beneficial water uses. Similar joint investigations will determine 
quantity and quality requirements for public water supplies, utilizing informa- 
tion collected and maintained through our national inventory system. 

The increase in this item is necessary to cover the gaps in research, field inves- 


tigations and consultation in water supply and water pollution control that we 


have just described. 
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RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


In the atomic age, nuclear development has progressed to a point where we 
now know some of the he alth problems that need attention. While a great deal 
more must be learne d about the long-range effects of radiations on humans, 
sficient knowledge is available for health agencies to establish surveillance and 
+) undertake certain preventive measures. Our work in this field comprises 
reses arch, training, and demonstrations. 

The national policy placing greater responsibility on private industry for 
ytilizing nuclear energy is accelerating this health activity. For example, nuclear 
wactors for power production and increased utilization of radioisotopes are con- 
siderably broadening the distribution and prevalence of radioactive materials. 
{ byproduct of our national air sampling network is the accumulation of infor- 
mation on background radiation levels in our major metropolitan areas. 

\ major problem arising from broader use of radioactive materials will be safe 
andling and disposal of radioactive wastes. Another problem is to develop 
practical field methods of assaying radioactivity in water and for removal of radio- 
active contamination. The behavior of radioactive waste materials in air, water, 
and soils requires continued study. Research in all of these areas is carried out 
n close collaboration with the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Our training program has introduced the fundamental principles of radiological 
bes a 0 to State and local health department personnel and to related professional 
groups, through courses given both at the Cincinnati Center and at decentralized 
sites in the field. As we move ahead, provision must be made for more advanced 

» training On more specialized problems, 


RESEARCH 


tesearch represents the greatest single need in sanitary engineering operations 
day Our pattern of urban life is becoming so complex with new scienific 
developments coming so rapidly that problems in environmental health are getting 
farther and farther ahead of needed basic knowledge for dealing with them. Ob- 
viously the amount of research needed in this field goes beyond the resources of 

e Cincinnati Center. The center can serve as a national hub for stimulating 
latent research potential all over the country. 

Since our last report to this committee, we have completed our move into the 
new building and a good beginning has been made in achieving its real potential. 
The existence of this facility has already led to development of several joint re- 
search projects in collaboration with the Air Force, Navy, Army, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the problem of air pollution, based on our experience 
with particulate matter in the atmosphere, we will develop techniques for sampling 
and analyzing gaseous pollution. These gaseous components may well have a 
greater significance on health than the more easily collected particulate matter. 

Perhaps the most involved aspect of community-air pollution is to determine 
its relationship to personal health, both acute and chronic. In assessing the 
public-health effects, emphasis will be placed on epidemiological studies utilizing 
ial lished reporting statistics on illness and death. These vital statistics will be 
analyzed in relation to measured levels of air pollution in selected communities. 
Most of this work will be experimental and pioneering. These studies on mass 
populations will be supplemented by research on the physiological response of 
individuals to specific air polluting materials. In addition to the research at 
Cincinnati, major efforts will be made to stimulate more research at institutions 
throughout the country through the research grant mechanism of the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Like air, water is fundamental to life. An ample supply of safe water of good 
quality is essential to the community health and well-being. 

Previously we have reported to this committee on the accomplishments over the 
years of the Cincinnati Center in producing much of the basic knowledge for stand- 
ard practice in community water and sewage treatment. In our new facility, as 
we move ahead, research emphasis will be placed on the changing character of our 
sollrces of raw-water supply. <A major problem i is the increase in types and volume 
of synthetic chemical wastes finding their way into streams, and lack of knowledge 
of their effects on stream behavior, on water and waste treatment processes, and on 
the health of the consumer. This will require research into the capacity of streams 
‘0 assimilate such wastes and how to modify water-treatment processes to remove 
or inactivate deleterious substances. Waste treatment plant design must be 
adapted to handle the changing character of wastes and to reduce objectionable 
substances to tolerance levels. 
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In the biological aspects of water supplies, the most perplexing probley 
that of viruses. Our virus investigations stem from the basic research findino: 
developed by the National Institutes of Health. Our interests are in detectin 
viruses in water and in adapting water treatment processes to remove or jnapt;, 
vate them. Our work in identification of bacteria, by means of infrared absorptior 
spectra, previously reported to the committee, is showing considerable promise 
A system is being organized by which the characteristic patterns of differey: 
bacteria can be placed on coding cards for rapid mechanical sorting and ¢oyp. 
parison. This furnishes a new tool for many practical applications. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the highlights of the broad sanitary engineeri; 
problems and of our approaches to them. The interest which the committee hig: 
shown in problems of environment has permitted us to do the kind of wor 
needed to study some of the increasingly difficult and complex developments . 
this field. 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY SANITARY ENGINEER DIRECTOR Wesi2} 
E. Ginrertson, AssIstTANT Cuter, Division oF SANITARY ENGINEERI\ 
SERVICES, FOR SANITARY ENGINEERING ActTIVITIES, PUBLIC HEALTH Sgrytey 


It is requested that the House reduction of $318,000 in the request for ‘‘Sanitar 
engineering activities, Public Health Service’”’ be restored. 

The committee action in reducing the request by $318,000 will directly affect 
important aspects of the public-water supply and water-pollution control and 
radiological health programs. 

Of the total reduction, $123,000 was budgeted for the support of field studies j; 
public-water supply and water-pollution control. These studies which are clos 
allied to laboratory research should be carried on as a simultaneous operatio: 
Particularly important are studies directed toward the public-water-suppl 
problems resulting from pollution. Such studies include the development of 
plans for meeting domestic and industrial water supply nc eds through analysis of 
regional-water-resource potentials. The increasingly widespread shortages of 
water make this a problem requiring urgent attention. 

In connection with the disallowance of the increase of $145,000 for enforcem 
activities under the act, the House committee report stated that it would have 
looked with favor on such a request were it not for the fact that the present Water 
Pollution Control Act “is, in its final analysis, almost unenforceable.’ This 
Department recognizes the deficiency of the present Water Pollution Control Act 
and, in legislation now under consideration by Congress, has provided for simpli- 
fication of the enforcement procedure. However, we should like to emphasize 
that the preliminary field survey work that the increase provided for is an effective 


measure despite the limitations of the present procedure. These involve fact- 


finding studies of the extent and severity of interstate pollution. Our experience 
has been that such technical field studies together with initial steps toward Federal 
enforcement action, have resulted in the resolution of many cases before court 
action became necessary. Pending the enactment of new legislation providing 
for a more effective system, these surveys constitute a means for maintaining 
progress in connection with the solution of interstate-water problems. 

The reduction in the estimate will not permit the modest but needed expansio! 
($50,000) of assistance to States in meeting their growing responsibilities ir 
radiological health field related to the increased industrial application of ato 
energy. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


Senator Hitu. Incidentally, you had no budget estimate for this 
year. I see it is under another category, under a little different 
category. It is now ‘Sanitary engineering activities.”’ 

Mr. GitBertson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hinu. All right, go right ahead. 

Mr. Ginpertson. The waste materials from these concentration 
of people and industry are bound to deterioriate our air and our wate! 
resources. But the problem is not only growing, it is also becomil 
more complex. For example, there are synthetic chemical wast’ 
and radioactive materials. Our activities, of course, are geared | 
the support of the activities of the State and local departments. 
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While all of these sanitary engineering operations, including basic- 
community sanitation, are affected by our changing tec hnology, for 
the moment I would like to emphasize the growing problems of com- 
munity air pollution and the stubborn problem of water pollution. 


RESEARCH ON AIR POLLUTION 


A few years ago air pollution was of little public-health concern. 
Today in more and more cities the volume and complicated nature of 
ir pollutants are real problems about which we know very little. 
Costly canmathone:t are being attempted which may prove to be not 
very effective. 

The Federal job, as we see it, has two broad objectives. First, 
research on the effects of air pollution and how it may be controlled, 
and, second, in distressed areas, to furnish technical assistance where 
ahand is needed in working toward practical solutions. 


WATER POLLUTION 


With respect to water pollution, the problem is also related to our 
national growth and development. ‘There is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for water suitable for public and industrial purposes. This 
demand is leveled against an essentially fixed natural supply which 
ilso receives our discharge of wastes. Only by treatment of sewage 
and industrial waste can we accomplish the necessary reuse of this 
life-sustaining resource. 

Our work emphasizes research on new problems, technical backup 
of State pollution control programs, carrying out interstate responsi- 
bilities with regard to water supply and pollution aspects of water 
resource de :velopment, and activities connected with enforcement on 

nterstate pollution problems. The grants which are also connected 
vith this activity—water pollution—provide for assistance in State 
programs for surveys, investigations, and their control work. 


USE OF RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


We are also, of course, very much concerned with the growing use 
of radioactive materials, We need to know more about the safe 
handling and disposal of radioactive wastes and the behavior of these 
materials in air, soil, and water. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


In dealing specifically with the effect of the House reduction of 
$318,000 in the request for sanitary engineering activities, I would 
like to mention specifically the work w hich would be carried out with 
these funds, if allowed. They would be directly connected with the 
following activities: 

Technical field studies, in cooperation with the States, on water 
supply and water pollution control, $123,000; field surveys on inter- 
state pollution problems, $145,000. 
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SURVEYS IN CONNECTION WITH STATES 


Senator Hrii. Those surveys would be made in connection with 
the States? 

Mr. Griupertson. Yes, sir; they would. 

And radiological health’ activities, which is basically work with {hp 
States in that program, $50,000. 

Senator Huu. In other words, all that would be cut out, the work 
you have just referred to, if this reduction of $318,000 remains. 

Mr. GiLBertson. That is correct, sir. 

The field studies on public water supply and water pollution, as | 
said, which are conducted with close cooperation of the States, are 
also very closely allied with the research studies which are carried on 
at the sanitary engineering center in Cincinnati. In fact, in many 
instances the field work is actually an extension of the laboratory 
phase. So that it is quite clear in this area that stopping the field 
work would result in deferring some of the important phases of this 
activity. 

ACTIVITIES NECESSARY TO BE DEFERRED 


Senator Hiiy. For instance? Give us an illustration of an activity 
that would be deferred. 

Mr. GitBertson. For example, one of the newer types of sewage 
treatment in which we are very much interested looks like a very suc 
cessful and economical approach to the problem, and is now being 
studied on a laboratory scale at Cincinnati. During the next year 
we would propose to carry out this program in a number of field in- 
stallations cooperatively with the States. We believe that this would 
be very beneficial to the State pollution control programs and to the 
cities which are in need of sewage treatment. 

Regarding the disallowance of $145,000 related to enforcement ac- 
tivities on water-pollution control, the House committee report stated 
that it would have looked with favor on such a request if 1t were not 
for certain deficiencies with respect to enforcement of the present act 

As you know, a legislative proposal is now under consideration by 
the Congress providing for simplification of the enforcement procedure. 
It is necessary to emphasize, however, that the funds included in this 
request are almost entirely for field survey work, which is a needed and 
often a very useful step, despite limitations in the present procedure. 
Over 100 areas have been delineated where interstate pollution from 
one State may affect the health and welfare of another State. Facet- 
finding studies are necessary to determine the extent and severity of 
interstate pollution. Our experience has been such that technical 
field studies, together with the notification procedure, as now provided 
by law, have resulted in resolutions of many cases before court actiol 
became necessary. It is undesirable to defer, in our opinion, thie essel- 
tial investigations which are related to F ederal responsibility on inter 
state pollution problems, as this may also deter actions by the ind: 
vidual States on other portions of the same watershed. 


STIMULATION OF STATE ACTION 


Senator Hiri. Your activities do much, do they not, to encourage 
and stimulate action on the part of the States? 

Mr. GILBERTSON. Yes, sir; the basic responsibility under Public 
Law 845 is with the States in the field of water-pollution control 
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Our activity, of course, is geared to backing them up on the technical 
side, and stimulating and encouraging them in their programs. Then, 
of course, I am referring here to those parts of the problem which are 
interstate in character, and, therefore, beyond the individual juris- 
dictions of the States. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, where it is interstate the Federal 
Government really has to take the lead, does it not? 

\[r. GILBERTSON. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


In the field of radiological health our estimates included a modest 
but timely expansion of activities in this vital area. The Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, which provides for stimulation of increased 
industrial and commercial application of the nuclear energy, results 
in greater responsibilities for the States with regard to health and 
safety aspects. In dealing with this new industry the States must 
have the technical knowledge to assist in this development without 
creating serious environmental radiation hazards. Our work has 
been directed toward training of State personnel and technical assist- 
ance in the new problems and methods, particularly relating to safe 
handling and disposal of radioactive wastes. 


TRAINING STATE PERSONNEL 


Senator Hitt. You speak about training State personnel. How 
do you do that? How is that done? 

Mr. GinBertson. Mr. Chairman, that is set up at the sanitary 
engineering center in Cincinnati. There are a number of courses at 
the center which have been designed specifically for the purpose of 
furnishing general orientation, first, in this new field of radiation, 
followed by more specific courses in the problems of radioactive waste 
disposal, measuring the amount of radioactivity, and so forth. With 
this new facility at Cincinnati, we feel that we can do a lot better in 
this area. 

The courses, incidentally, are very popular with the State people. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL GRANTS 


With respect to the water pollution control grants, we would like to 
mention that these, of course, are the grants to the States for their 
programs which include surveys, investigations, and their control 
programs. This support is very important to the national program. 

This brief statement provides a few highlights of our particular 
activities. 

Senator Hiri. The House struck out all the funds for the water- 
pollution grant. 

Mr. Ginpertson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hill. You had $900,000 for this purpose, I believe, in 1952. 

Mr. Ginpertson. That is right. That is the last year. 

Senator Hitu. That is the last year you had it. This year you 
requested a million dollars of the budget, and the budget allowed a 
million dollars, and the House made no allowance at all. Is that 
nght? 

Mr. Girpertson. That is correct. 
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Senator Hit. If you will excuse me, the committee will stand jp 
recess for a few minutes. We are having a vote in the Senate. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Let me ask you this question. 


POLLUTION PROBLEM GROWING 


Is not this problem of air pollution and water pollution becoming 
bigger all the while? 

‘Mr. Ginperrson. Yes, sir. Every evidence is pointing to the fae 
that as our population grows, as we become a bigger and stronger 
industrial Nation, we have more waste to discharge, and, therefore, it 
becomes all the more important that, in order to conserve our air and 
water resorces, better means of treatment and disposal will have to 
be devised. 

Senator Hritu. Do you have anything else you would like to add, 
Mr. Gilbertson? 

Mr. Gitpertson. No, sir, unless, with respect to the grant portion, 
you might wish to have this additional information concerning the 
disallowance by the House. 

Senator Hitu. All right, give us any information you have. 


NEED FOR ENFORCEMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Grtspertson. The House committee, in its report, indicated 
that they recognized the importance of this work, but they pointed 


to the problem of the need for Federal legislation on enforcement at 
the Federal level. Now on that point, we should like to bring out 
quite clearly that the grants under the Water Pollution Control Act 
are very valuable and. operate quite independently of the Federal 
enforcement procedures. ,These provisions are aimed at providing 
financial assistance to State and interstate water pollution contro! 
agences for industrial waste surveys, studies and research. The bene- 
fits of these activities can be immediately applied by the States 
themselves as their part of the total national effort on water pollution 
control. 
PREVENTIVE APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


Dr. Dearina. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be fair to say that 
our approach to water pollution control, as the policy was set forth in 
Public Law 845, is largely a preventative approach where the States 
should do the job. Enforcement is only a resort if they were unable 
to do it. The more we can help them to do their work and encourage 
them and give them technical assistance the less need there will be 
for invoking sanctions. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, your work now and the work you 
have been talking about goes to the matter of prevention. 

Mr. Giipertson. In very large measure. 

Senator Hiri. Whereas this other matter is a matter, as Dr. Dearing 
and as you have so well said here, of the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment invoking sanctions. Is that not right? 

Mr. Gintpertson. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. Would you gentlemen have any other suggestions of 
any thoughts? 

Mr. Ginpertson. No, sir. 
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Grants, Water PoLtitution ConTROL 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants, water pollution control: For grants to carry out section 8 (a) of the Water 


Pollution Control Act (83 U.S. C. 466-466 (j), $1,000,000, to remain available until 
ex pe nie d. 


Exrract From WarerR Poutiution Contrrout Act, APPROVED JUNE 30, 1948, 
AS AMENDED 


Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Federal Security 
Agency for each of the eight fiscal years during the period beginning July 1, 1948, 
and ending June 30, 1956, the sum of $1,000,000. to be allotted equitably and paid 
to the States for expenditure by or under the direction of their respective State 
water pollution agencies, and to interstate agencies for expenditure by them, for 
the conduct of investigations, research, surveys, and studies related to the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution caused by industrial wastes. Sums appro- 
priated pursuant to this subsection shall remain available until expended, shall 
be allotted by the Surgeon General in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Federal Security Administrator, and shall be paid prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 


Tentative allocations of.grant-in-aid funds for water pollution control 


State or Territory: 1956 allocations | State or Territory—Con. 1956 allocations 
Alabama. - - - $22, 400 North Carolina____-.- 25, 800 
Xrizona _ - 10, 900 North Dakota 10, 100 
(Arkansas _ ; 17, 100 Ohio____- 28, 400 
California 35, 700 Oklahoma : 16, 000 
Colorado 12, 000 Oregon ___ 7 12, 200 
Connecticut _ _. 800 Pennsylvania _ 35, 800 
Delaware 5, 700 Rhode Island - 10, 200 
District of Columbia__- 9, 800 South Carolina. 17, 700 
Florida____- : 9, 200 South Dakota___- 10, 100 
Georgia 400 Tennessee : 21, 500 
Idaho-_ . 9, 900 Texas_ 33, 900 
Llinois_ }, 300 Utah... ; 10, 300 


Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


100 

5, 600 
3, 900 
, 200 


Vermont _ 
Virginia_ 
Washington ___ 
West Virginia__ 


9, 
20, 
14, 
15, 


300 
200 
100 
200 


Wisconsin _ -_- ---- 600 
Wyoming. -_- cs 800 
Alaska. 9, 200 
Hawaii___ 9, 500 
Michigan__- . 900 Puerto Rico. _-_..- ‘ 500 
Minnesota ___- 17, 100 Virgin Islands___-_- 8, 100 
Mississippi - - - - - 20, 300 es 
Missouri _ - 19, 600 Subtotal_ ___- 

Montana_ 9,600|To be made available to 
Nebraska_-_-- - 11, 900 interstate water pollution 
Nevada_ . 8, 400 control agencies on a 
New Hampshire __- 9, 600 project basis-_- 
New Jersey __- 19, 800 

New Mexico__. J 10, 600 

New York_._--- 40, 900 


Louisiana __ . - 5, 800 
Maine__. . , 100 
Maryland _ - ; , 500 
Massachusetts _ — 400 





900, 000 


100, 000 
- 1,000, 000 


Senator Hiti. Let me ask this question. 

The way we have the breakdown here, do you have anyone else on 
water pollution? It is a separate item on our list here. You cover 
the whole thing; do you not, Mr. Gilbertson? 

Mr. Gitpertson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. That is what I thought. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gitpertson. We have a prepared statement on that for the 
record. 

Senator Hriu. Very well. That may be made a part of the record, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SANITARY ENGINEER DirrEcTOR WESLEY E. GILBERTSON, Assisr- 
ANT CHIEF, DivIsION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES, PusBuic Heatry 
SERVICE, ON GRANTS, WATER POLLUTION ContTROL, PUBLIC HEALTH SrErvicy 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my remarks to you under the 
appropriation ‘“‘Sanitary Engineering Activities, Public Health Service,” briefly 
touched on the serious problem of water pollution in this country. Our actiyi- 
ties, as covered under that appropriation heading, reflect the fundamental phil- 
osophy of governmental responsibility in this area—the States and communities 
carrying the primary responsibility for control and regulatory work and the Fed- 
eral Government participating through research and investigations and assocj- 
ated technical consultation services. 

The item under this request provides for $1 million authorized by the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act for grants to States and interstate water pollution control agencies 
to assist them in the conduct of surveys, studies, investigations, and research re- 
lated to the prevention and control of water pollution caused by industrial wastes 
This grant was made available in 1950 and 1951 at the $1 million level, was re- 
duced to $900,000 in 1952 and discontinued thereafter. Despite the seriousiess 
of the water pollution problem, the total expenditures for all States have leveled 
off since the discontinuation of Federal grants. We believe that a restoration of 
this grant would stimulate State agencies to increase their own activities. 

It is our recommendation that we not further delay a concentrated attack o: 
this very critical problem at a time when the reuse of water is essential to the health 
and well-being of our people. 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL Mark D. 
Houuis, Curer, Division OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICES FOR GRANTS, 
WaTeER-PoOLLUTION CoNTROL, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


It is requested that the House reduction of $1 million in the request for ‘Grants, 
water-pollution control, Public Health Service’’ be restored. 

The action of the House committee in disallowing $1 million for grants to 
States for water pollution work will mean that a useful method for stimulating 
increased State activity in this area will not be applied. Since the discontiiua- 
tion of Federal grants, the total expenditures for water pollution control for all 
States have leveled off. If we are to avoid losing ground in our efforts to control 
water pollution in this country, every feasible means must be used to stimulate 
control programs in the States which must carry the major responsibility in this 
field. 

With regard to the comment of the committee as to ‘‘the need of enforceable 
legislation in this field,’ we recognize that certain of the procedures for Federal 
enforcement action should be improved, and this has been proposed in legislation 
now being considered. We should like to emphasize, however, that under the 
present Water Pollution Control Act, the provisions relating to grants to States 
are quite valuable and operable independent of the Federal enforcement pro- 
cedures. These provisions are aimed at providing financial assistance to State 
and interstate water pollution control agencies for industrial waste studies, 
surveys, and research. The benefits of such activities can be immediately applied, 
by the States themselves, as their part of the total national effort in water pollution 
control. 
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BuILDINGs AND Faci.itres, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Buildings ard facilities, Cincinnati, Ohio: For purchase and installation of 
yiditional equipment and supplies for the building and facilities at the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, $415,000, to remain available 
ntil expended. 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


This appropriation provides for the installation, at the Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, of a laboratory air-conditioning system 
ud equipment for the pilot plant. These additions will permit the more effec- 
tive pursuit of research in the field of sanitary engineering. In 1955, with funds 
$270,000) appropriated under the heading ‘‘Engineering, sanitation, and indus- 
trial hygiene, Public Hea!th Service,’’ work is proceeding on the structural com- 
pletion of the fourth floor of the building and the installation of an elevator. 

Procurement of equipment for pilot plant scale studies of water treatment processes, 
wwage and waste treatment and utilization studies, and other sanitary engineering 
vroblems ($100,000).—The Sanitary Engineering Center is the only Federal facility 
signed to provide for pilot plant testing of the results of laboratory studies of 
unitary engineering problems. The pilot plant area is completed but not 
equipped. 

It is not feasible to field-test the results of some laboratory work on water, milk, 
and food sanitation because of safety considerations. Communities or plants 
ving potentially suitable facilities are generally unable to risk the experimental 
verloading necessary to establish hazard limits and to determine design criteria. 
Pilot-plant experiments, following laboratory scale studies, make possible appli- 
ation of laboratory research without the heavy cost of full-scale field operational 
tests. 

The equipment for which funds are now requested includes recording and control 
levices, mixing devices, flocculators, gages, valves, motors, pumps, tanks, pipe, 
hemical feed devices, and other equipment for pilot-plant-scale clarifiers, trickling 
flters, ete. These components will be combined and recombined into various 
types of installations as different water, sewage, waste, and other projects reach 
the stage where pilot-plant study is indicated. 

Completion of system for control of temperature and humidity in the new laboratory 
building ($315,000).—The major part of the space in the Sanitary Engineering 
(enter consists of laboratory units for chemical, biological, bacteriological, 
engineering, and other scientific studies. Special problems of atmospheric control 
insuch @ building, necessitate an air-conditioning system to control temperature 
aud humidity throughout the structure. Many scientific laboratory processes 
and items of laboratory equipment will yield reliable results only under reasonably 
constant atmospheric conditions such as would be provided by the proposed air- 
conditioning installation. Among those areas of scientific investigation at the 
enter in which controlled temperature and humidity are essential are the fol- 
lowing: 

Studies involving experimental animals which are subject to high mortality 
with variations in temperature. 

Studies involving chemical reactions where temperature is a factor in the speed 
or character of the reaction. 

Mass incubation studies where the introduction of extraneous growths must be 
prevented. Without the general system of atmospheric control planned for the 
uboratories and already partially completed, additional walk-in constant-tem- 
perature rooms would be needed to provide proper safeguards. 

Studies in which personal hazards exist and contamination of highly pure 
biological preparations may occur when infective agents are handled by laboratory 
personnel at high room temperatures. 

Other research whose validity may be affected by fluctuations or extremes of 
atmospheric conditions includes studies of disinfectant action, studies involving 
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the use of optical apparatus, and studies in which precise measurement of radio. 
activity is a factor. 

The location of the Center subjects its laboratories to a wide range of atmos. 
pheric conditions which aggravate the problems of temperature and hu midity 
control. 


Senator Hiti. And also you have a statement for funds for your 
Cincinnati buildings and facilities, which will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SANITARY ENGINEER DrrREcTOR WeEsLEY E. GILBErRtsox 
AssISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICEs, Pup 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my remarks to you under the 
appropriation ‘‘Sanitary engineering activities, Public Health Service,” covered 
some of the more critical problem areas in the field of environmental health anqd 
in particular, the importance of research. With the facilities of the Sanitary 
Engineering Center in Cincinnati, Ohio, at our disposal, we are in a good position tena 
to begin a vigorous attack on the problems of air and water pollution and radio- buil 
logical health. This appropriation provides for two final items for installation for 
at the center which are designed to provide the conditions necessary for effective “He 
research and efficient utilization of the building. These items are the equipment 
for pilot plant scale studies and the completion of the temperature and humidity 
control system for the laboratory building for a total cost of $415,000. 

In regard to the pilot plant item, this equipment will permit actual pilot plant 
experiments following studies at the laboratory bench, without the need for 
costly full-scale field operational tests. In fact, it is almost impossible to arrange 
field tests. 

The location of the Sanitary Engineering Center in the Ohio River Valley is 
subject to a wide range of temperature and humidity conditions which aggravati 
and interfere with accurate technical research activities. The type of scientific 
investigations carried on at the center requires controlled temperature and 
humidity to obtain accurate results. This item will provide for installation of 
the needed system in the laboratory building. 


CONSTRUCTION ITEMS 


Mr. Griisertson. With regard to the item for the Cincinnati 
station, the estimate includes $415,000 for two items. First is the 
pilot plant portion of the facility. The original design of this facility 
included the space and all of the necessary connections and so forth 
for a pilot plant area, and this estimate provides for that. Then, in 
addition, there is an item for the temperature and humidity control 
equipment for the entire plant due to the fact that there are a large 
number of very important and costly experiments that are going on 
in the station. Without temperature and humidity control, these 
are very difficult to conduct and sometimes are hampered quite a 
little bit. So the item here includes $415,000 for those two pieces of 
construction. 

Senator Hixi. That is what you requested of the budget, and that 
is what the budget estimate had, and that is exactly what the House 
committee allowed. 

Mr. Gitpertson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hii. Is there anything you would like to add, Dr. Dearing, 
to this matter? 

Dr. Drarina. I believe not, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. We want to thank you gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Ginpertson. Thank you, Mr. C hairman. 
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DISEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND CoNTROL, TERRITORY 
oF ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HEALTH SERVICES ; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Territory of Alaska: To 
enable the Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, and to cooperate with 
and assist the Territory of Alaska in the conduct of, activities necessary in the 
investigation, prevention, treatment, and control of diseases, and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of health and sanitation services pursuant to and for the 
purposes specified in sections 301, 311, 314 (without regard to the provisions of 
subsections (d), (f), (h), and (j) and the limitations set forth in subsection (c) 
of such section), 361 and 363 of the Act, including the hire, operation, and main- 
tenance of aircraft, and the purchase, erection, and maintenance of portable 
buildings, $1,125,000 [[, of which not less than $160,000 shall be available only 
for the activation and operation of the two immobilized marine health units 
“Health” and “Hygiene’’ J. 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate 
Description ee ee oe er ee ee 
Positions Amount Positions Amount 


Special grant for general health purposes 0 $638, 000 $638, 000 
2, Direct operations: | 
a) Technical assistance 11 75, 900 75, 900 
(») Field and laboratory investigations 40 360, 000 360, 000 
(ec) Administration ‘ ‘ 8 51, 100 51, 100 


Total direct obligations... ___- : 59 1, 125, 000 5g 1, 125, 000 


Obligations by objects 


i il de ae 1955 appro- | 1956 budget 
Object classification priation estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees- - 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 

1 Personal services. ...--- - Sake Sees ieee $362, 
Travel aa . ‘ Fe , acca F aa : i 26, 600 
Transportation of things. __- - . : adds ‘ ‘ 12, 800 
Communication services ed a rate nan pcan 1,300 
Rents and utility services kok uate ; 41, 300 
Printing and reproduction__- . i : ‘i 500 | 
Other contractual services ‘ , . satuoes . 4, 500 
Supplies and materials - - = ; : 31, 600 | 
Equipment._........-..-- i No i ae . 5, 000 | 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions_..............-------- Sou 638, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments ee Laer ‘ g - : ; 1, 400 


Total direct obligations... -....-..---- 1, 125, 000 | 
GATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS | 


Personal services... .---- ee ened Secor oe td : 14, 000 
PYONOR cc - cwkaed : : ina Bieta nee ae ee : 3, 3, 000 
lransportation of things ¥ se icaes , 4, 000 
Supplies and materials. - - - Sa is a ah ea : 2, 000 
Equipment 


fotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts... 25, 000 | 


teddies 3. Noe ee ae BPR aE 5 ot) 1, 150, 000 | 1, 150, 000 


—_— 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiii. The next item is ‘Disease and sanitation invest; 
tions and control,” Territory of Alaska. 

Doctor, we will be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 

Dr. HaLpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiru. Your prepared statement will be printed in full j; 
the record at this point. : 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Oe 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Jack C. HALDEMAN, Cuter, Division oF GENERAL Hi; 
SERVICES, PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, ON DISEASE AND SANITATION INvesty 
TIONS AND ContTROL, TERRITORY OF ALASKA, PuBLic HEALTH SERVIC} 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation provides 
funds to assist Alaska in the development and maintenance of essential! heal 
programs. It also provides funds for research fundamental to solving man. 
the publie health problems of low-temperature areas. 

The establishment and continuation of this special Alaska program results f 
the greatly increased economic importance and acknowledged military significance 
of Alaska and other low-temperature areas of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The strategic location of the low temperature areas with reference to national 
security is due to the fact that the shortest air routes between the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres lie across the Aretic. The economic importance of Alask: 
is due to the wealth of its undeveloped natural resources and the fact that it is t 
principal remaining region for the future settlement of our rapidly expanding 
national population. 

The migration to Alaska, which began soon after World War IT, has cont 
at an accelerated pace, as illustrated by an astounding 50 percent increas: 
population since 1950. 

It should be emphasized that climate in itself is no barrier to settlement 
low-temperature areas. Warlier civilizations developed first in subtropical ar 
and gradually moved northward. This northern migration has occurred 
man, an essentially tropical animal, has adapted himself to lower temperatur 
areas by providing suitable clothing, housing, and adequate environment 
facilities. 

The difficulties we are encountering in establishing a stable population and a 
sound economy in Arctic areas can be traced to a large extent to the faulty con- 
dition of health and sanitation which are typical of these areas. Our ability 
overcome these inadequacies is, in turn, handicapped by our lack of knowledge 
regarding the operation of physical laws and biological processes under conditions 
peculiar to Arctic regions. 

A high priority is given, therefore, to the investigative program of the Arct 
Health Research Institute since it is our feeling that, insofar as practical, researc! 
should accompany the rapid development of the Territory if most economical us 
is to be made of its human and other resources, and the maximum impression i 
to be made on the health problems of Alaska. 

In order that practical solutions to the most pressing health problems may bi 
obtained, the major program emphasis of the Arctic Health Research Institute 
has been redirected in order to give increased attention to such problems as 

1. Field and laboratory investigation of epidemic disease. 

2. Studies of gastro-enteric disease. 

3. Environmental sanitation. 

4. Studies of the biology of important insects as a basis for the development 
control methods. 

5. Diseases of animals transmissible to man. 

Funds made available under this appropriation also assist the Territory in thi 
provision of public health services by means of: 

1. A special grant to augment Territorial appropriations utilized in te 
establishment and maintenance of essential health services, and 

2. The loan of specialized professional personnel to the Alaska Departmen! 
of Health to help administer these services. 

The mass migration of people to the Territory in recent years has aggravated 
the already severe public health problems of the Territory. The provision 
public health services is influenced by the tremendous size ‘of the Territory, t 
high mortality and illness rates, and the primitive living conditions of many of its 
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people, as well as the difficulties encountered in providing housing and heating, 
and maintaining safe water supplies and efficient waste disposal systems in an 
area Where Arctic and sub-Arctic temperatures prevail. 

The provision of special grant funds has enabled the Alaska Department of 
Health to broaden the scope of its public health services to the people of Alaska, 
including mobile public health services to certain isolated areas. 

The inadequacy of existing preventive health services to Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts was highlighted in a special report on Alaskan health conditions submitted 
to the Department of the Interior by the University of Pittsburgh Graduate School 
of Public Health in November 1954 following a comprehensive survey of the health 
problems and serv ices in Alaska. The recommendations continued in the report 
are being studied jointly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Public Health 
service, and Territorial officials. Funds for implementation of certain of the 
recommendations considered to have highest priority are continued in the appro- 
priation for Indian Health Services. Close study of the report and collaboration 
with regard to its implementation will be continued. 

The amount of funds requested under this appropriation for fiscal year 1956 is 
the same as Was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

I will be glad to attempt to answer any question you may have about the ap- 
propriation. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. HanpemMaN. Mr. Chairman, this appropriation provides funds 
to assist Alaska in the development and maintenance of essential 
health programs. It provides funds for research fundamental to 
solving many of the public health problems in low-temperature areas. 


RAPID ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 


There has been a rapid economic development of Alaska. Between 
1950 and 1953 there was a 50-percent increase in population. 

The strategic importance of Alaska is due to the fact that the 
shortest air routes between the eastern and western hemispheres lie 
across these low-temperature areas. Billy Mitchell once said that, 
militarily speaking, he who controls Alaska might control the world. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


The difficulties, however, that we are encountering in establishing 
a stable population with a sound economy in arctic areas can be 
traced, to a large extent, to the faulty conditions of health and sani- 
tation which are typical of these areas. Our ability to overcome these 
inulequacies is, in turn, handicapped by our lack of knowledge 
regarding the operation of the physical laws and basic biological 
processes under conditions peculiar to arctic regions. A high priority 
is, therefore, given to the investigative program of the Arctic Health 
Research Center. It is our feeling that, insofar as practical, research 
should accompany rapid development of the Territory, if the most 
economical use is to be made of its human and other resources and if 
i Maximum impression is to be made on health problems of Alaska. 


CONTROL OF DISEASE 


This appropriation also provides funds to assist in the control of 
disease in Alaska through the form of: (1) Grants and (2) the assign- 
ment of technical personnel to the Alaska Department of Health to 
issist in their health program. 

This mass migration of people to the Territory in recent years has 
aweravated health problems that were already very severe. In Alaska 
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the provision of health services is handicapped by virtue of the 
tremendous size of the Territory, its limited financial resources, the 
high mortality and illness rates, the primitive living conditions of 
many of the people, as well as the basic difficulties encountered jp 
providing housing, heating, and maintaining safe water supplies, and 
the like, in areas where Arctic and subarctic temperatures prevail, 

The provision of these grant funds and assistance through assign- 
ment of technical personnel has enabled the Alaska Department of 
Health to broaden the scope of its public health services to the 
people of Alaska. 

I will be glad to attempt to answer any questions you may have. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hitt. The House allowed you the budget estimate, and 
that was the same as the amount you requested of the budget, and the 
same as you had for the present fiscal year. 

Dr. HaLpeMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hritx. Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Tuyr. No; that doesn’t leave any questions because if 
you are granted the budget recommendations and what you re- 
quested by the House—and we have that before us—there are no 
questions there. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, we are certainly very, very much obliged 
to you. Thank you. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hrii. The next item is “Grants for hospital construction.” 


GRANTS FoR HospiTaAL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES; DONALD A. KNOWLES, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES; DR. 
JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. 
W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; JAMES 
F, KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Grants for hospital construction: For payments [for hospital construction] 
under [part] parts C and G, title VI, of the Act, as amended, to remain avail- 
able until expended [[$75,000,000] $125,000,000, of which $65,000,000 shall be 
for payments for hospitals and related facilities pursuant to part C, the remainder to 
be for payments for facilities pursuant io part G, as follows (subject to adjustment 
as provided in section 654 (b) of the Act): $20,000,000 for diagnostic or treatment 
centers, $20,000,000 for hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired, $10,000,000 
for rehabilitation facilities, and $10,000,000 for nursing homes: Provided, That 
initial allotments under such [part] parts C and G to the several States for the 
current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of [an amount] amounts equal to 
the [appropriation granted] limitations specified herein. 

[For an additional amount for “Grants for hospital construction’, to remain 
available until expended, $21,000,000, to be available for payments under part 
G, title VI, of the Act, as amended, as follows: For diagnostic or treatment cet- 
ters, $6,500,000; for hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired, $6,500,000; for 
rehabilitation facilities, $4,000,000; and for nursing homes, $4,000,000: Provided, 
That allotments under such part G to the several States for the current fiscal 
year shall be made on the basis of amounts equal to the limitations specified herein.] 


, 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The language proposes consolidation of the essential phraseology appearing 
separately in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation 
\et, 1955, and the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955. The latter act pro- 
vided funds to initiate the program of grants (for specified categories of construc- 
tion) authorized by amendment to the Public Health Service Act entitled 
“Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954”’ (Public Law 482, 83d 
Cong.). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1955 appro- 1956 budget House 
priation estimate allowance 


Construction of hospitals, ete., under part C of the Public 


Health Service Act__. $75, 000, 000 $65, 000, 000 $75, 000, 000 
9, Construction of medical facilities under part G of the act 


a) Diagnostic or treatment centers 6, 500, 000 20, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
h) Hospitals for the chronically ill and impaired 6, 500, 000 20, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 
c) Rehabilitation facilities__- 4, 000, 000 10. 000, 000 4. O00, 000 
d) Nursing homes 4, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 


Total allocations. .- , 96, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 


Nore.—The amounts distributed above represent allocations of grants for the several types of facilities 
hin the amounts appropriated for 1955 and estimated for 1956, 


AUTHORIZATION TABLE 


Senator Hiiu. I have before me a table showing the authorizations 
in each of the two programs, the original Hill-Burton program and the 
amended program as enacted in the Medical Facilities Survey and 
Construction Act of 1954, the budget estimates for each, and other 
information. I shall place this tabulation in the record at this point 


for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Part C Part G 
Hill-Burton amended Total 
program program 


{uthorization $150, 000, 000 $60, 000, 000 $210, 000, 000 
Percentage of total_ : 71. 43 28. 57 100 


456 budget estimate $65, 000. 000 $60, 000, 000 $125, 000, 000 
Percentage of authorization 43. 33 100 59. 52 


ve 
Percentage of estimate 52 48 100 


House allowance $75, 000, 000 $21, 000, 000 $96, 000, 000 
Percentage of authorization 50 35 45.71 


Department’s appeal $75, 000, 000 $50, 000, 000 $125, 000, 000 
Percentage of authorization 50 83. 33 59. 52 
_ Percentage of appeal su 60 40 100 
Budget estimate distributed in proportion to authorization $89, 287,500 | $35,712,500 | $125, 000, 000 
Percentage of estimate 71, 43 28. 57 100 
Percentage of authorization 59. 52 59. 52 59. 52 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will be delighted to have you proceed in your own 
way. Your prepared statement will be printed in full in the record at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT BY Dr. JOHN W. CRONIN Cu1EF, Division or Hospirat FACILITIES, 
PurnLic HEALTH SERVICE, ON GRANTS FOR HosprraL CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Federal payments for hospital 
survey and construction purposes were first authorized by title VI of the Public 
62284—55 22 
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Health Service Act approved August 13, 1946 (Public Law 725, 79th Cong.). This 
act was amended on October 25, 1949 (Public Law 380, 81st Cong.), and the tery 
of the program was extended through fiscal year 1957 by amendment approved 
July 27, 1953 (Public Law 151, 83d Cong.). Last year the Congress, by Public 
Law 482, approved July 12, 1954, broadened the program. 

The purpose of the hospital and medical facilities survey and construction pro. 
gram, as amended, is to assist the States to provide adequate hospital. clinic, ang 
similar services to all their people, as well as services in facilities providing chronjp 
disease, nursing home, ambulatory, and rehabilitory care. This is accomplished 
in two successive steps, namely, the survey and planning phase, which is a cop. 
tinuing program activity; and financial assistance with Federal funds on a mateh- 
ing basis for the construction of hospitals, public-health centers, and related faejj- 
ities, nursing homes, diagnostic or diagnostic and treatment centers, and rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

Federal funds appropriated are allocated to the States on the basis of a statutory 
formula, the controlling factors of which are population and per capita incom 
The amount authorized in the law for appropriation annually, in the hospital and 
public-health center categories, is $150 million. The additional amount authorized 
in the law for appropriation in the four categories of facilities covered by the 1954 
amendments is $60 million. The total amounts appropriated each year by the 
Congress determine the scope of the program. Although the annual allocations to 
each State result from the application of the statutory formula to the funds appro- 
priated, the States individually determine the amount of Federal funds to be made 
available to the project sponsor. This amount varies from State to State, from a 
minimum of one-third to a maximum of two-thirds of the cost of the project. The 
balance of construction money for the project represents the State and local funds 
utilized in the matching arrangement. Actual Federal payments for constructio: 
are made by installments as construction of the project reaches various stages 
The first installment is usually made after about 25 percent of the project has be 
completed. Additional installments are made upon request and certification by 
the State that the project construction is in accordance with the basic contract 
documents signed by the sponsor and representatives of the State and Federal 
Government. 

Since the beginning of the program the Congress has authorized a total of 
$6821 million for the construction phase of the program. An additional $21: 
lion was made available by supplemental appropriation August 26, 1954, for the 
+ categories of facilities included by the 1954 amendments. All of these funds 
have been allotted to the States. As of January 1, 1955, over $644 million it 
Federal funds have been allocated to almost 2,400 projects in 53 States and 
Territories. This, in turn, has been matched by $1,300 million so that the progran 
is adding 114,291 hospital beds, and nearly 430 public-health centers to our 
national resources. Nearly 1,800 of these projects are now open, in operatio! 
and serving their communities; 484 are under construction, and the remaining 
projects are in the preconstruction stages. In addition, a small number of Stat 
laboratories as well as adjunct and miscellaneous essential and related hospita 
projects such as equipment, powerplants, nurses’ homes, nurses’ training schools 
among others, have been approved. 

While I have referred to program accomplishments in terms of the numbers 
projects and numbers of beds built, I wish to emphasize that hospital beds ar 
but symbols of hospital services. Accomplishments are better expressed in terms 
of adequate hospital care to many millions of people, particularly for those i 
predominantly rural or isolated communities, and the improved distribution ( 
doctors and nurses in rural areas. 

For the last 25 years the American Hospital Association and individual experts 
in planning for medical care have regarded ratios between population and t! 
number of hospital beds needed as the principal measure of requirements for 
hospital service. The hospital and medical facilities survey and constructi 
program includes such ratios as working limits for Federal assistance in providing 
adequate facilities. These ratios, established by law or regulation, are utilized 
by the States in ascertaining their needs for hospital and medical facilities 

With respect to beds in existence and needed, State surveys conducted under 
this program, as currently reported to the Public Health Service, establis! 
picture of existing beds and additional requirements, according to these ratios. 
The total number of acceptable beds in this Nation in all categories of hospital 
service is now about 1,085,000. 

The initial State plans under the program in 1947 showed a 900,000-bed shortaz 
in all categories of hospitals. Since 1948, except for general hospitals, net gal! 
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by new construction has been minor because of population growth, physical and 
functional obsolescence and the retirement of marginal hospital facilities. The 
annual increase of population alone requires about 30,000 additional hospital beds 
annually. (Approximately 12 beds per thousand population in all categories for 
an increase of 244 million population.) The factor of obsolescence, both physical 
and functional, ‘should not be overlooked. It is generally recognized that the 
~~ ige life expectancy of a hospital building is 50 years and thus it depreciates 

2 percent annually. A large percentage of the general and mental disease 
hospital beds throughout the country are now over 40 vears of age. In these 
javs of rapid development of new medical techniques, i. e., radioactive isotopes, 
multimillion-volt X-ray therapy, early ambulation, intensive diagnostic pro- 
cedures, among others. functional obsolescence takes place more rapidly and many 
hospitals become obsolete more quickly as a result of these changes. 

This unmet need varies among the States from 8 beds per thousand population 
to 3 beds per thousand. Among the general hospital areas within a State the 
differences are even more pronounced. There are 174 such areas containing 3 
million people which do not have any acceptable adequate general hospital beds. 
Furthermore, 234 million people have less than one-quarter of their general hospital 
bed needs satisfied, while 19 million people have less than half of their general 
hospital bed needs satisfied. Thus, over 24 million people have half or less of 
their minimal bed needs satisfied in the general hospital category alone. The 
picture is even darker in the chronic disease and mental disease hospital cate- 
gories. Proportionately, only one-eighth of the estimated need throughout the 
Nation is now available in the chronic disease category. In contrast, general 
hospitals have nearly three-quarters of the total bed need met and mental hospitals 
57 percent, 

This is a verv brief summary of the need for additional hospital beds and of 

e problems of keeping abreast with population inereases and obsolescence of 

ities, 

The responsibility for meeting shortages in hospital and health facility construc- 
tion needs is, as has alwavs been recognized, the responsibility of the States and 
ommunities. The function of the Federal Government is to assist and stimulate 
State action, within the limits of the Federal budget. The amount of Federal 
funds necessary during the 1956 fiscal vear to provide that assistance and stimula- 
tion is estimated at $65 million. While the new portion of the program will 

nphasize the chronic illness category, it remains for the original program to 
assist in meeting the need for general hospital beds and to place greater emphasis 
on the mental disease category, where 45 percent of the bed need is at present 


e 1954 amendments authorize annual appropriations of $60 million to assist 

the construction of 4 tvpes of categories. Minimum allotments authorizea for 

anv State are $100,000 for diagnostie or diagnostic and treatment centers, $100,- 

000 for echronie disease facilities, $50,000 for rehabilitation facilities, and $50,000 

for nursing homes. The present budget request is $60 million for this part of 
he program. 

\ great demand for chronic disease and nursing home facilities had been 
rought about by the tremendous increase in our population aged 65 and over 
This increase in the number of aged persons has likewise contributed to the 
neidence of the chronic and degenerative diseases. To date, however, only 12 
percent of the need for chronic disease beds throughout the country has been 
net In other words, 88 percent of that need remains unmet. In addition, the 
Ider portion of the program, by regulation, did not include nursing homes which 
re SO Ponce ioe in the development of a comprehensive program for the care of 

ging population. Information as to the precise extent of the need for 

x home facilities is being developed by the surveys now heing carried out 

the ” States under the survev and planning phase of this program. While the 

ed for nursing home beds is generally recognized to vary from | to 4 beds per 

ousand population, preliminary survey data reveals that the present ratio 

aries among the States from zero to 3.7 beds per thousand population. The 

ailabilitvy of additional chronie disease beds and nursing home beds will not 

help meet the urgent need for these beds but also tend to make more readily 

ailable, for acute patient care, those beds in general hospitals now occupied by 
chronically ill or long-term patient. 

While considerable progress has been made under the program to date in the 
construction of public health centers, relatively little attention has been given 
to outpatient departments of hospitals and to other types of facilities for the 
diagnosis and treatment of ambulatory patients. These facilities are essential 
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to a complete medical service in a community and by emphasizing the preventiye 
aspects of modern medicine a decrease in the ultimate need for expensive inpatient 
care will result. Furthermore, there are communities, particularly in rural and 
remote areas, that are financially unable to build and maintain general hospitals, 
These communities would be eligible to construct diagnostic or diagnostic and 
treatment centers to make more readily available to their people essential health 
services. 

With respect to rehabilitation facilities, there is a well-recognized need for the 
comprehensive approach to the rehabilitation of individuals and of the urgent 
need for such faci ities throughout the country. Humanitarian and economic 
considerations make it essential that the Nation intensify its activities in this 
area. Appropriation of the amount requested for this category will represent 
another forward step in attaining the stated objective of providing essential] 
facilities and rehabilitating 200,000 disabled persons annually. 

Appropriation for the full amount requested for these four categories of facilities 
covered by the 1954 amendments will assure that during the 1956 fiscal years this 
portion of the program will operate at the maximum level authorized by the 
Congress. In order to help fulfill major needs for medical facilities it is essentia] 
that the benefits of this program activity be effected as rapidly as possible. 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Dr. JoHN W. Cronin, Cuaier, Divisio, 
oF HospiraL FACILITIES, FOR GRANTS FOR HospitaL Construction, Pups 
HEALTH SERVICE 


It is requested that the reduction of $29 million by the House be restored to 
allow the budget estimate of $125 million. The suggested distribution of the 
estimate by category is as follows: 

1. $75 million as proposed by the House for hospitals and related facilities 
pursuant to part C of the act. 

2. $17 million for chronie-disease facilities and $8 million for nursing homes 
These two types of facilities are considerably less expensive to construct than 
general hospitals and can provide patient care at approximately one-third of the 
cost of patient care per day which must now be given in more expensive general 
hospitals. It would free more general beds for patients with acute illness and 
permit more urgently needed facilities for chronic patients not in need of a full 
hospital regime. 

3. $17 million for diagnostic and treatment facilities to care for ambulatory 
patients. By emphasizing preventive medicine and care of the ambulant patient, 
the demands for general hospitals beds would be reduced and the total cost to 
the patient will be less than the cost of hospitalization. This type of facility 
providing earlier diagnosis would prevent chronie illness and subsequent long- 
term hospitalization with its tremendous expenditure to the individual. 

4. $8 million for rehabilitation facilities. From an economic standpoint alone, 
the return in taxes paid by rehabilitants is estimated to exceed the cost of rehabili- 
tation. The 83d Congress has passed a bill to expand the number of patients 
rehabilitated. There is now a great shortage of adequate rehabilitation facilities 
for both patients’ care and training purposes. 

The action by the House would provide little more than the statutory minimum 
allotment to all the States in each of the four categories as provided for by Public 
Law 482. These are $100,000 for chronic disease hospitals, $100,000 for diagnostic 
or treatment facilities, $50,000 for rehabilitation facilities, and $50,000 for nursing 
homes. Taking into consideration the present high cost of construction, it is 
doubtful whether the minimum allotment to a State would, in many cases, be 
sufficient to provide the full Federal matching requirement for construction of even 
a single facility in each of the four categories. Thus, for example, a minimum 
allotment of $50,000 for rehabilitation facilities, matched by an equal amount of 
sponsors’ funds would provide a total amount of $100,000. This total amount, 
even when added to the minimum amounts appropriated for 1955, would hardly 
be sufficient to construct the type of comprehensive rehabilitation facility con- 
templated by the new law. Similarly, a minimum allotment of $100,000 matched 
equally to produce $200,000, would produce only 15 or 16 chronic disease beds. 

Failure to appropriate the funds requested would have a serious effect on the 
speed with which urgently needed medical facilities could be provided throughout 
the country. The provisions of the new legislation were designed to place empha- 
sis upon the areas of greatest need in terms of medical facilities and to promot 
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economy of construction and medical care costs. The benefits of these facilities 
and savings would accrue to the various communities. 

It must be stressed, that many States will complete the initial survey and plan- 
ning phase of the program and be ready to embark upon the construction portion 
of the program during fiscal year 1955. Thus, the States will move rapidly from 
the survey and planning phases into the construction phase of the program during 
the 1956 fiscal vear. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR GRANTS 


Dr. Cronin. The grants for hospital construction, of course, are 
under the authorization of Public Law 725 of the 79th Congress, and 
Public Law 482 of the 83d Congress. This program is popularly 
referred to as the Hill-Burton program, and is a program of assisting 
the States to plan for and to construct needed hospital and related 
health and medical facilities. 


BACKLOG 


Senator Hitt. Let me ask this question, Doctor? 

How much of a backlog in terms of applications, in terms of amounts 
and numbers do you have under the original act? 

Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman, as a result of the national survey 
which we have made, we found that there is at the present time, as 
reported by the States, a total hospital and health facility construction 
demand estimated to be in the amount of $1,258,219,000; of which, 
utilizing the existing Federal participating percentage in the cost of 
projects, $505,000,595 would be the Federal share in total for 1956 
and 1957, the remaining years of the program, for the so-called part 
C, which is the older, basic Hill-Burton program. In the part G 
aspect of the program, which is that authorized by the Medical 
Facilities Survey and Construction Act under Public Law 482 of the 
83d Congress, we find that the States have reported for these 2 years, 
1956 and 1957, a total volume of hospital and health facility construe- 
tion demand in the amount of $321,067,000. Again applying the 
existing Federal participating percentage in the project cost, the 
Federal share amounts to $133,000,491 for the new types of medical 
facilities under this new aspect of the program. 

Now, specifically as to the part C or the original Hill-Burton aspect 
of the program, in fiscal year 1956 the States have indicated that if 
Federal money was available they could utilize $291,853,000 in 
Federal money which would be matched to the aggregate of $797,119,- 
000 for part C projects. For part G projects, new medical facilities 
projects, the States have indicated in the same period, which is the 
coming 1956 fiscal year, if they receive $78,479,000 from the Federal 
Government they could match that to an amount of $211,168,000. 

Now in 1957 fiscal year the States have indicated they could use on 
part C, which again is the older Hill-Burton type of project, Federal 
money in the amount of $213,742,000. The States and communities 
would match that to provide a total building program of $461,100,000 
for part C projects. For part G projects the States have indicated 
that if the Federal Government made available to them $55,012,000 
they could match that Federal money to the aggregate of $109,899,000 
lor the newer type medical facility projects. 
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DATE OF SURVEY 


Senator Hiitu. When was that survey made? 

Dr. Cronin. This survey was made subsequent to December 
and was completed about a month ago. 

Senator Hitt. Completed about a month ago? 

Dr. Crontn. About a month ago. There are 14 States that hay 
not reported completely. So these figures will be higher. 

Senator Hitu. 14 States have not yet sent in all their figures? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 


TOTAL PART C FUNDS 


Senator Hitt. How much money did you have on the original pro- 
gram this year in part C? 

Dr. Cronin. In 1955? 

Senator Hii. The present year; yes. 

Dr. Cronin. We had $75 million. 

Senator Hiiu. Has that all been matched? 

Dr. Crontn. Mr. Chairman, that $75 million is available 
2-vear period. 

Senator Hiuu. I appreciate that. But it is covered, so to speak? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. Of the $75 million which was appropriated 
for fiscal year 1955, it is covered through part IV obligations becaus 
we obligated on the part IV to get these funds covered. In part IV’s 
we have $24,024,830, and then in part I’s we have $23,156,333. So, 
remaining from the $75 million available to be covered at least at tly 
original part I level, we have $27,818,337 as of this date. 

Senator Hix. Is there any doubs | in your mind but what that will 
be covered by July 1? 

Dr. Cronin. It has another year to go. 

Senator Hiiu. As you say, you have a 2 -year period. 

Dr. Cronin. There isn’t any doubt in my mind at all, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this $27,818,837 will be completely covered by June 30 
1956, which would be the terminatoin date of that appropriatio: 
availability. 

APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Tuyr. Then your recommendation would be that th 
budget request of $125 million would be the sum that this committe 
should give very serious consideration to. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Because otherwise there would be a lag in the pro- 
gram and there would be applications pending where the local com- 
munities had proceeded to raise the necessary funds to proceed witli 
the construction, and the Federal funds would not be there available 
to assist in matching. And, so, your entire project probably in that 
community would have to be delayed for another year in the event 
the $125 million was not allowed. 
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Dr. Cronin. I think that is true in many instances, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you are going to have applications that can- 
not be acted upon. I think we have some in the State of Minnesota. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator THyr. Some that could not be acted upon. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 


NEED IN MINNESOTA 


Senator Toye. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, from my own personal 
\nowledge of this need in the State of Minnesota, I could not support 
, reduction in this program because we know that we have got some 
ommunities that have the funds, and they have been waiting patiently 
;ow for their turn to have Federal allocations made available. 

Senator Hiti. Did you have a breakdown for Minnesota? Is that 


one of the States you had your breakdown from? 


Dr. CRONIN. Yes, sir. 
BREAKDOWN FROM DIFFERENT STATES 


Senator Hity. There is no need going into it. I just wanted to 


know. You have got a breakdown from the different States there? 


Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. We can give it to you by States. 
Senator Hinu. You can put all that in the record. 
The information referred to follows:) 
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SITUATION UNDER TITLE G 


Senator Hrii. Let me ask you this question, Doctor. 

On your title G have you spent any money under that yet? 

Dr. Cronin. No, sir. Under title G the situation is this: When 
the law was passed last year, in July, the law provided that the 
Public Health Service had’6 months to develop the regulations under 
which the program would be administered. And the Congress did 
appropriate $2 million for survey and planning purposes, which, in 
our opinion, is a very wise and essential thing to do before you permit 
the expenditure of construction money. 

The Public Health Service carried out its obligation, and, in fact, 
beat the deadline of January 12, 1955, by 7 days, and promulg ated 
the regulations and published them in the Federal Register on 
January 5, 1955. 

STATE SURVEYS 


Subsequent to that time, then, and only subsequent to that time, 
could the States begin their surveying. All of the States are currently 
surveying their need for these medical facilities authorized in Publi 
Law 482 of the 83d Congress. We currently have two State plans 
that have already been submitted to us; those are Indiana and Ney 
Jersey. They are being reviewed in the office because these State 
plans have to be approved by the Surgeon General. 

It is our best estimate that a great number of these State plans 
will come in between now and June 30, and all of them will be ir 
perhaps, by next fall. 

Now, in regard to the total amount of money which could be spent 
which is your question at the present time, we should remember that 
none of the States can spend the money for a project until the project 
is incorporated in the State plan. 

Senator Hriti. You have got to have your plans first. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. That plan has to be approved by the Publie Healt! 

Dr. Cronin. By the Surgeon General. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


We have had regional meetings in every region of the country. 
Currently at this very moment a meeting is going on in California 
and part of my staff is out at that meeting. Our best estimate is that 
by the Ist of July, out of the $21 million which has been made available 
to us, that we will have part I’s in the amount of about $3 million, 
and part IV’s in the amount of about $1 million. 

Now, there again, we have another year to go on that $21 million 
and from the figures which I have given you a few minutes ago, which 
indicated that the States in 1956 could use $78,479,000, there is not 
any doubt in my mind that the States will use all of that $21 million 
and more if they had it. 

Senator Hiuu. If they use it up between now and July 1, 1956. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right, which is the period of availability. 

Senator Hitu. Because these funds are all made available, as you 
say, for a 2-year period. 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. In other words, after the States have accom- 
plished their State plan and had their State plan approved, then there 
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will be a rush of project applicants to be approve d because the project 
applicants are there now, but the States can’t take action on them 
until the State plans are approved. 

Senator H1iu. The States have indicated it in the survey you have 
vot there. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

The best evidence I think we have in support of that is the States 
have indicated they could cover $78,479,000. _And if you have $21 
million to be used for cover and you have got $78 million in demand, 
| think there is quite a deficit there. So there is not any doubt in my 
mind that we will use that money. 


TOTAL AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Hitt. Now under the basic, the original program, Doctor, 
do you feel you are making progress there such as you should? You 
will remember that was a $150 million authorization. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right,sir. I would like to put it this way: 
need to a physician for medical care facilities is always a medical con- 
cept influenced by his thinking. Need in relationship to an appro- 
priation is something that the program director does not completely 
control. And there are authorities above me who control the rela- 
tionship between what our total Government spending on everything 
is and what should be spent on this program. In my position as a 
program director I have to accede certainly to those authorities which 
have a wider range of knowledge than I might have concerning how 
much money should go into this program. 

Senator Hii. Let me ask you this, Doctor. 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION SURVEY 


You recall about a year ago the American Hospital Association, 
who strongly supported the original act, made a survey to see how the 
act was operating. They had ‘conferences all over the United States, 
and brought in different hospital officials and people connected with 
it to make a survey of the act. 

You recall that survey, of course, I am sure. 

Dr. Cronin. Yes; I do. 

Senator H1iu. I inquired of them as to how they thought the act 
was operating at the present time, and particularly the amendments 
to the act the last session. 

| have here a copy of a letter under date of April 1, this month, 
addressed to Dr. Scheele, as Surgeon General, from Mr. Williamson, 
director of the Washington Service Bureau of the American Hospital 
Association. 

Are you familiar with that letter? 

Dr. Crontn. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman, I have seen that letter. I 
think I have seen it, if that is the same letter we are talking about. 

Senator Hiuu. Yes. 
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COST TO STATES FOR SURVEY 


A question is raised by the letter. The American Hospital Asso- 
ciation has two matters particularly raised with reference to the local 
program. The first: 

We have been told that the cost to the States of undertaking the survey required 
for the four new categories is prohibitive, and, further, that it is believed that 
the extent of the information required under the surveys is beyond all reasonable- 
ness and necessity. As you know, we are completely in accord with the mech- 
anism of the survey and the development of State plans based on the survey, 
However, it would be well to know whether the questions raised concerning t}y 
survey of the new categories are justified. 

What is your comment on that? What is the answer to that? 

Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I doubt if the lette 
from Mr. Williamson is intended to be the official position of th 
American Hospital Association. I would like to be informed, and | 
will ask Mr. Williamson if that is so. I don’t think it is. 

No. 2, when we received that letter and I became aware of it, | 
contacted my regional offices and said “Can you advise me ake ‘ther 
or not this allegation that the survey required by the Public Health 
Service” —which was, in turn, as you know, approved by the Fede ral 
Hospital Council; so it is not just something that a bunch of bureau- 
crats dreamed up; but it got approval by the Federal Hospital Council, 
which was their function ‘‘—was unreasoni able and were the States 
complaining of cost to do this survey? 

The answers from our staff indicated that no such complaints wer 
known. From attendance at five of the regional meetings personally 
I have never heard once any complaint in regard to excessive costs 
or excessive information. In fact, the States helpe d devise the survey 
that they would make because they were dealt in on it and we followed 
their advice in most instances on what they wanted to survey in order 
to come up with a sound plan for this program. So I personally do 
not give very much credence to the questions raised in Mr. William- 
son’s letter that that is a generally held opinion throughout this 
country. I do not think it is, but I think Mr. Williamson shoul 
raise the questions when he hears of them. 


ACTIONS OF STATE MEDICAL SOCIETIES 


Senator Hitt. Another question raised is this: 

Another matter which is being brought to our attention is with respect to actions 
of State medical societies concerning the category for diagnostic or treatment 
centers. The general feeling being expressed apparently is that the provision of 
these facilities approaches socialized medicine. I have just been informed that 
in the State of Washington the legislation to amend the enabling act had beet 
defeated on this issue. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Dr. Cronin. I think I know some of the details of that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Again I would like to make a comment that, No. 1, I don’t think 
that this is intended to reflect the official attitude of the American 
Hospital Association as an organization. 

Senator Hitu. That is not my question, what the attitude of the 
hospital association is. 

Is it true, the question this letter raises? It is not a question of the 
attitude of the hospital association, but whether or not there is opposi- 
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tion or has been opposition on the part of the State medical societies 
to the category 4 diagnostic or treatment centers. 

Dr. Crontrn. The second statement I would like to make is, again, I 
think if you regard the medical societies—and they are an integral part 
of the American Medical Association—the American Medical Associa- 
tion supported this law when hearings were held and when it was 
passed. My contact with the American Medical Association in Chi- 
eago and in Washington indicates they are still in support of this act. 

As for the Hill-Burton program generally, it is my personal opinion 
that it is the best defense we have got against soc ‘ialized medicine in 
this country. 

Senator Hitu. | have said that many times myself. I have said it 
rather loudly and vociferously. 

Go ahead. 

TREND OF MEDICAL CARE 


Dr. Crontn. In the second place, the diagnostic and treatment 
centers, being a part of the Hill-Burton program in toto, are a reflection 
of the trend of medical care, which is the care of the cian in the 
ambulatory state rather than the patient in the bed or supine state, 

The medical societies throughout the country, in many instances in 
regional conferences I attended, indicated they wanted to help in the 
surveys that were conducted, and that they were very much in favor 
of them. 

SITUATION IN STATE OF WASHINGTON 


In regard to the State of Washington, I think we have a situation 
which is as follows: The Senate of the State of Washington supported 
the position of the Governor and the health officer in passing legisla- 
tion to permit the State of Washington to participate in the newer 
aspects of the Hill-Burton program. As you know, some of the States 
had broad enough legislation to permit their health authority to 
participate in this program as it was amended. Some of the States 
did not. And in the opinion of the attorney general of the State of 
Washington they did not have adequate authority to participate in 
the new amendment. Such authority was sought. It was passed by 
the Senate of the State. When it was considered by the other body of 
the State it was not passed. And the information we received was 
that there were several groups that were not in favor of this new 
amendment as they understood it. One was the nursing home 
group, and the other was the medical society. 

Now I would not go on record as saying that that is absolutely true 
because the medical society have not advised me, nor have the nursing 
home groups as to their position on this thing. But that is what was 
relaved to me by way of what I call business gossip, and it may be 
that. But nevertheless the State of Washington at the present time 
is in the position of not having the authority if their sacra general 
feels that his basic legislative authority to participate in the Hill- 
Burton program in the first instance is not broad enough to participate 
in the second half of it or the amendments to it. The amount of 
money involved is about $300,000. What will be the eventual situa- 
tion in Washington I don’t know. 
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DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT CENTERS 


I think it is only fair to comment just a bit about these diagnost;, 
and treatment centers. In my opinion as director of this program 
since 1949, the diagnostic and treatment centers that will be sought by 
applicants as projects up in the 90 percents will be out-patient clinics 
to hospitals. And in a few instances—and I would assume very fey 
they will be the isolated diagnostic center. 

I feel there is a need for such a project as an isolated diagnostic 
center. Some of them will be in association with public health centers, 
and probably in the southern part of this country that will be par- 
ticularly true because the medical situation and medical care situation 
through that part of our country is such that there are, I think, very 
great strides being made in putting out what I call the modern medical 
commodity. This is, in reality, a fusion of preventive medicine and 
curative medicine into a health maintenance program. And, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman, the States in the southern part of the country 
have added a great number of public health centers which represents a 
preventive aspect of the modern health maintenance program. It is 
the care of people, to keep them from getting sick, that in my opinion 
is just as important as the care of people who get sick because, after 
all, after you get them well from being sick you still have an obligation 
to try to keep them from getting sick again. I think that is the role 
that the diagnostic and treatment center will play, and that is the role 
the diagnostic center will play, and I think it is a very essential and 
forward looking and desirable aspect of this program. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF SURVEY COSTS 


Senator Hiiti. Doctor, do you have sufficient funds to meet tli 
Federal share of the cost of surveys? 

Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman, the authorization was $2 million. | 
would like to comment on that and particularly on the action taken 
by the House. 


HOUSE LIMITATION ON SURVEY FUNDS 


The House put a limitation on the length of time that that survey 
money would be available, and the limitation was that this $2 million 
would not be available after December 31, 1956. 

Under the present law, the funds available for construction remain 
available for obligation ‘through June 30, 1958. In view of the fact 
that survey and planning activities continue throughout the life of 
the program—and that is very important—no cut-off date other than 
June 30, 1958, should be established in the event that this is thought 
desirable. 

It is deemed very important and essential that a small amount ot 
Federal funds be available on a matching basis for continuing the 
survey activity by each State. The planning for facilities for medical 
and hospital care is constantly changing due to the constantly changing 
programs in the health and medical care field. The role of the Federal 
Government in aiding the States to do continuous appraisal of existing 
medical and hospital resources, as well as planning to alleviate need 
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for its citizens in the health program area has been a useful and sig- 
nificant contribution to the total health of this nation. 

The quality of the construction phase under the program bears a 
lirect relationship to the quality of the survey and planning by the 

state agencies. It is essential that funds continue to be available to 
neourage and promote the finest type of survey and planning by the 
States and Territories. This planning at State and community level 
is not only essential for continuing to meet the needs for general 
hospital beds but also for adequate planning in the specialized hospital 
fields. Thus, for example, under the hospital survey and construction 
program to date, a major portion of the construction funds have been 
applied toward meeting the Nation’s most urgent needs. 

While there still remains a great need for hospital beds, there is an 
even greater unsatisfied and overwhelming need for facilities in the 
mental health, chronic disease, rehabilitating, diagnostic and nursing 
home areas. 


PROBLEMS ACCENTUATED BY DEFENSE EFFORTS 


The problems of survey and planning are accentuated by the 
\ation’s defense efforts. The construction of atomic energy projects, 
the installation and reactivation of military establishments and the 
rapid expansion of industrial areas contribute to population shifts, 
ud the constantly growing and changing pattern of hospital service 
needs, 

In addition, efforts to increase the labor supply through the utiliza- 
tion of increasing numbers of women, physically handicapped, and 
oder workers affect the hospital service situation. Programs must 
be developed to meet the health needs of these groups. And to restrict 
the use of this survey money tq only the next year, in my opinion, 
isnot a desirable thing to do. 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Senator Hitt. In your statement which you have filed, do you give 
asummary of what has been done up to date in the basic act? 

Dr. Cronin. We can insert that in the record, sir. 

Senator Hinti. Will you put that in the record, both as to what 
has been done and as to the need? For instance, as we have been 
iuilding hospitals and providing hospital beds the population has 
been increasing, has it not? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hini. Put all that in your statement, too—the continuing 
need and the fact that, although we have built all these hospitals and 
provided so many hospital beds and that many hospital beds have 
been provided outside of this hospital survey and construction act, 
that the population has been increasing all the time and demanding 
nore and more beds all the time. Is that correct? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


OBSOLETE AND OVERAGE HOSPITALS 


There is still another factor that I think is of equal importance, 
ind that is the fact that President-elect Brown of the American Hos- 
pital Association has stated as recently as last summer that 50 per- 
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cent of the hospitals of this country are already over 50 years of age 
In the vernacular of the hospital game we say that a hospital lif. 
expectancy is 50 years. So if we have 50 percent of the hospitals of 
this country already 50 years of age we are in very dire circumstances 
And I think that that is true. 

That, then, brings up, of course, the other aspect of obsolescence 
There are two kinds of obsolescence. One is the physical aspect o 
obsolescence, which means old buildings, and DC motors and wiring 
when everything today is alternating current motors and so on. And 
you find that situation existing in these older hospitals. 

The other factor of obsolescence, which is becoming more and more 
apparent to us in the medical care and hospital care field, is the fune- 
tional obsolescence. The many uses to which the byproducts of the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb are being used in medicine are very im- 
portant, and these facilities, which were designed 50 years ago and even 
as late as 10 vears ago, are not functionally set up for this type oj 
protection that is needed to patient and to medical workers in that 
hospits al. 

The use of television and the use of facsimile transmission of X-ray 
films and electrocardiographs, all of these things which are improvye- 
ments as a result of the contributions of the basic sciences of physies 
and chemistry = nuclear physics to the practice of medicine and 
health care have to be met with a flexible design of that hospital 
And we currently are changing it every day so that that type of obso- 
lescence plus the attrition rate from falling down of the buildings and 
so on is creating a terrific need for hospital beds. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. That is a splendid statement that you have made 
If you will take that now and amplify on it in any way you see fit, 
first as to what has been done, and, then, the need that you have just 
addressed yourself to, and amplify it so we can put it in the record at 
this point that will be fine. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Facts Aspout THE HospitTaAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM UNDER 
TirtLeE VI or tHe Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE Act, DECEMBER 31, 1954 


1. Number of projects and cost 


As of December 31, 1954, 2,396 projects have been approved, which will add 
114,291 beds. These projects also include 513 health centers. Total cost 
these projects represents $1,942,000,000, of which the Federal Government 
contributing $644 million and the sponsors more than $1,298,000,000. 


2. Categories 


Seventy-three percent of all the projects (with 93,373 beds) are for genet 
hospitals and general hospitals in combination with publie health centers 
percent are public health centers; the remaining 9 pereent (with 20,918 beds 
are mental, tuberculosis, and chronie disease hospitals. 

3. Construction status 

There are 1,788 of these projects (or 75 percent), adding 79,555 beds, w! 
are open and in operation; 484 (20 percent), which will provide 28,424 more beds 
are under construction; the remaining projects with 6,312 beds are in preco! 
struction stages. 

Of the projects which have been opened and are in operation, 1,314, 0! 
percent, are general hospitals. These projects have added over 65,500 beds ! 
our hospital resources. About 150 other hospital projects are open for use; tes 
have added over 13,900 beds in tuberculosis, mental, and chronic disease categories 
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New facilities and additions 


New facilities now approved amount to 1,411 or 59 percent of the total number 
of projects; additions or alterations to existing facilities comprise the remaining 
{] percent. 

5, Size of communities 


Of the new general hospitals approved, the majority (58 percent) are located 
in communities of less than 5,000. Only 8 percent are in cities of 50,000 or more 
people. Additions and alterations to existing general hospitals tend to oceur in 
the larger communities: 19 percent are in communities of less than 5,000 people; 
31 percent are in communities of over 50,000. 

§. Prior availability of facilities 


Of the 925 completely new general hospital projects, 511 (55 percent) are 
oeated in areas which had no hospitals prior to the hospital survey and con- 
stiuction program; 200 (22 percent) are located in areas which had only non- 
acceptable facilities; the remaining new facilities are being built in areas which 
were deficient in facilities prior to the program. 

» Regional distribution 


The majority of approved projects are located in the Southern States. This 
census region has 1,237 projects, or 53 percent. The remainder are distributed 
as follows: 511 (22 percent) in the North Central States; 322 (14 percent) in the 
North East States; and 281 (11 percent) in the Western States. 

8. Bed capacity 

New hospitals are relatively small in bed capacity: 57 percent have fewer than 
50 beds; 22 percent have from 50 to 99 beds; only 21 percent have 100 beds or 
more. Hospitals to which alterations or additions are being made are larger— 
65 percent of these projects are hospitals with 100 or more beds. 


), Remaining need 


The bed deficit of the Nacion is still great. Estimates by the States, reflected 
in current State plan revisions, indicate that over 838,745 additional beds are 
still required to meet the Nation’s total peacetime needs. 

It is interesting to note that there are 79 projects which are a combination 
of hospital and public health center in the same building. These projects are 
mostly in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, but are also 
seen in many other States in lesser numbers. It is believed that a high quality 
of medical care can be facilitated by the closeness in their daily experiences of 
the clinician and the public health officer. The patient will be the recipient of 
more complete attention to his health problems through this closer relationship 
of those in the health field. This type of project works out well at the county 
level in rural and lesser urban areas. 

The large number of projects in the communities under 5,000 population will 
help get hospital services to the rural areas and in time of national catastrophe 
these hospitals could be the evacuation destinations of the target cities. 

Physicians are being attracted to and retained in the rural areas due to these 
new hospitals. Nurses are returning to their professions in these small hospital 
and are serving their communities well. 

It is also of interest to note that about 20 percent of the total funds have been 

used to build hospitals and related health facilities which are used as teaching 
institutions. In fact, 32 States have allotted the Hill-Burton funds to its 
iniversity and other medical school hospitals. Some of these are located at 
Birmingham, Ala.; Charleston, S. C.; Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn. These, among others, will be available for the training of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, dietitians, technicians, and other health personnel so urgently 
needed. 
_ At the present time there is a shortage of about 839,000 beds in this country 
lhis figure is that reported in the respective State plans. At the present time we 
have about 1,150,000 acceptable beds and about 7,000 hospitals in the United 
‘tates. This does not include the beds in the facilities of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, nor those of the Veterans’ Administration, Public Health Service, and 
sureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, which are all federally 
operated. 
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In 1946 when the Hospital Survey and Construction Act was passed the 
estimated bed deficit was 900,000. This great deficit had accumulated due to 
very little hospital construction from 1929 to 1939, the years of the economic 
depression, and from 1940 to 1946, the World War IT years, when the materia|, 
and manpower needed to construct hospitals were absorbed in the prosecution of 
that war. 

Currently the Hill-Burton program accounts for 34 percent of all the hospital] 
construction in the Nation. A total of 114,000 beds have been added or approved 
under the program and that number added to those built without Federal assist. 
ance only permits us as a Nation to almost keep up with current annual need. 
We are not reducing the accumulated deficit from 1929 to 1946. The reasons, of 
course, are annual population increase and obsolescence. The population increas 
last year was 2,700,000. At the estimated rate of need (12 beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion) we would need 32,000 more total beds due to our population increas 

Obsolescence can be divided into physical and functional. It is estimated that 
50 percent of our hospitals are over 50 years of age and 50 years is the anticipated 
life expectancy of a hospital. These hospitals and many others were built t 
answer specifications of yesteryear’s medical programs. They have features 
design which do not fit todays demands. Many of them are faced with the prob- 
lem of remodeling, modernization or replacement. The financial outlay 
frequently prohibitive particularly when the end result is at best an improvisatio: 

We, in the Hill-Burton program, firmly believe no hospital should be designed 
until a written program of operation is acquired. Our major interest is in hos- 
pital services not solely architectural attractiveness. A well designed project 
will have both, plus economy features relating to operations. The design should 
be such as to permit flexibility to meet changing medical care trends as thes 
relate to physical facilities. 

Functional obsolescence is related directly to the features of modern medica} 
care and hospital services. Modern teaching utilizes electronic devices such as 
television in operating rooms, facsimile transmission of X-ray films, television for 
transmission, pathology slides, among otheritems. Air conditioning is increasing 
The use of color is probably not only for decorative purposes. The average general 
hospital bed costs about $16,000. The medical center and university teaching 
hospitals will cost about $23,000 or more per bed. The most accurate way to 
compute costs is on a square foot basis but bed costs are usually used since it 
more tangible to the average person and therefore more understandable. The 
operational program of any hospital will directly determine the ultimate cost of 
the project. That is why a written operational program is essential. 

It is estimated that the loss through obsolescence in the general hospital field 
is about $150,000,000 annually. This accounts for about 8,000 beds. Add this 
8,000 to the 32,000 beds due to population increase and we have 40,000 beds as 
our base annual need without reducing our accumulated bed deficit of 839,000 

A national inventorv showed that there are al out 180,000 beds in the 7,000 
nursing homes, affording skilled nursing care in this country. About 92 perce: 
of these nursing homes are proprietary in character. Some are excellent, so1 
good, some poor, and some terrible. There is a place for good nursing hom 
which accord to the patient skilled nursing care, adequate and appropriat: 
nutrition, and physicians’ services. 

In the mental institutions of this Nation there are many patients who could 
be adequately cared for in a good nursing home. The shortage of psychiatrists 
and the existing demand for their services is great. The use of nursing homes 
for some of the patients we find so frequently in the mental institutions would 
assist in helping the services of psychiatrists be more available to those essential) 
in need of psychiatric attention. 

Some of the authorized diagnostic or diagnostic and treatment centers could 
be psvchiatrie in type and would be of help to the ambulatory patient in his 
striving for better mental health, as well as answer a great need in the mental 
health field. 

The Hill-Burton program is a coordinated and cooperative endeavor hetyver 
the local community, the State, and the Federal Government with the initiativ' 
for acquiring hospitals and medical facilities, and for operating these facilities 
resting with the local community sponsor. 
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HILL-BURTON ACT EXPENDITURES 


Senator Hitt. Do you have any questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I came in when Dr. 
(Cronin was in the middle of his statement. 

How much money was spent last year on the Hill-Burton Act by 
Federal funds? 

Dr. CRONIN. Well, the annual appropriation last year was—the 
year we are in now? 

Senator Porrrer. Yes. 

Dr. Cronin. Was $75 million for the older aspects of the Hill- 
Burton, and $21 million for the new aspects of the Hill-Burton for 
a total of $96 million. 

Senator Porrrr. The request this time is for $60 million under the 
old, under the original Hill-Burton Act. Is that correct? 


BREAKDOWN OF REQUEST 


Dr. Cronin. No, sir. The request at the House level was $65 
million for the older aspects, the older Hill-Burton program, and $60 
million for the newer Hill-Burton program. 

The testimony here today that I presented before you came in, 
Senator Potter, was to the effect that the Secretary is requesting 
that this committee consider an appropriation of $75 million for the 
older aspects of the Hill-Burton, which coincides with what the 
House Committee on Appropriations passed. And $50 million for 
the newer aspects of the Hill-Burton, which is $29 million more than 
what the House gave for the newer aspects of the Hill-Burton. They 
gave $21 million. 

Senator Porrer. Yes, I see. But to the request of the Bureau of 
the Budget you would add $10 million to the old Hill-Burton Act. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. And take $10 million off the new portion of the bill. 
Is that correct? 

Dr. Cronrn. That is correct. It comes to $125 million. It is a 
question of how you split it up. 

Senator Porrmr. Yes. But you are requesting this committee 
that we earmark $75 million for the original Hill-Burton Act. 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, that is right. 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


Senator Porrer. Do I understand you make funds available for 
rehabilitation facilities? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. Under the provisions of Public Law 482 of the 
last Congress—under the new amendment to the Hill-Burton program. 

Senator Porrer. The Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Dr. Cronry. That is another act. Under Public Law 482, 83d 
Congress, funds are authorized for rehabilitation facilities comple- 
mentary to the total rehabilitation endeavor. 

There is an authorization for $10 million for rehabilitation facilities 
which are comprehensive in character. 

Senator Porrer. But that comes under your supervision? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Those are all the questions I have. 
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AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Hriu. That is a $10 million authorization? 

Dr. Cronin. That is a $10 million authorization. 

Senator Porter. Yes. 

Dr. Cronin. We actually got $4 million this year. 

Senator Porrer. Actually that program has not started as vet, 
has it? 

Dr. Cronin. I wouldn’t agree with that statement, Senator Potter 
I think the program is rolling, but no construction has happened yet 

Senator Porrer. That is what I mean. 

Dr. Cronin. There is a great deal of planning. 

Senator Porrer. There are no funds for the construction. 

Senator Hiitu. You have not gotten your State plans approved yet 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. But we have projects for rehabilitation 
facilities which will more than eat up the $4 million which was made 
available to us. 

Senator Porrer. It is a very desirable program, by the way. 

Dr. Cronin. I think it is highly desirable. It is needed so much in 
the training of rehabilitation workers outside of the contribution to 
individuals who are disabled. This thing has to be approached on a 
long-range view. With the great dearth of rehabilitation workers 
existing in the country, anything that can be done to train people in 
good procedures and techniques is highly desirable. To train them 
you have to have the facilities, and this program will make its contribu- 
tion toward training through good facilities as we see it. 

Senator Porrer. That is all I have. 

Senator Hiiu. Senator Kerr has just joined us and I understand 
he wishes to speak with reference to the need for additional funds for 
grants for hospital construction, and we are delighted to have him 
with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT S. KERR, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


HILL-BURTON ACT FUNDS 


Senator Kmrr. Oklahoma is grateful for the participation of the 
Federal Government in financing hospital] facilities under the Hill- 
Burton Act. Our communities have gone all out to take advantage 
of the program and, as a result, Oklahoma has available badly needed 
health facilities which otherwise would not have been possible. 

In the last 3 years we have built 23 projects costing $12,250,000. 
Due to lack of adequate matching money being appropriated by 
Congress, the sponsor’s share has been almost twice the Federal share 
of these facilities: 

State allotment of Hill-Burton funds = 
1952-53 $1, 548, 466, 00 
1953-54 1” 319, 413. 00 
ENO A icanm nde cnndh Uae amo eeoR eens nana 1, 475, 431. 00 


4, 343, 310. 0 
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Total project cost—Sponsor’s share—Federal share 


| Number of 


| projects Total cost Sponsor’s share Federal share 


$5, 499, 005. 58 | $3, 104, 345. 51 $2, 394, 659. 57 
9 2, 503, 723. 38 1, 366, 934. 97 | 1, 137, 102. 41 
5 | 4, 247, 797. 62 3, 114, 336. 03 1, 133, 461. 59 


1 4, 665, 223. 57 


PO etecc nce nenpimn swt 23 12, 250, 526. 08 7, 585, 616. 51 


| Difference of $321,913.57 assigned out of anticipated future allotments, 


Note.--Average Federal participation, each project, 38.8 percent. 


As a result of this 2 to 1 forced matching, many of our poorer com- 
munities, which probably need improved health facilities most, have 
not been able to participate in the program of hospital construction. 

| urge, therefore, that the full $150 million authorized for appro- 
priation be made available on a 50-50 basis, of which Oklahoma 
vill need $3% million for each of the two succeeding fiscal years. 


COMMUNICATION 
[ wish to include in my remarks a portion of a letter from Dr. 
Grady Mathews, Commissioner, State Department of Health, State 
of Oklahoma. His devotion to the health program of Oklahoma, 
backed by over 12 years of experience, as Commissioner, has made 
him an outstanding authority on the subject. 


I am pleased to report to you that the Hill-Burton program has been very well 
received in Oklahoma and this department has enjoyed being closely identified 

th such a progressive and worthwhile program. Our greatest regret, however, 
s that the insufficiency of matching funds will not permit picking up all worthy 
and eligible projects seeking participation. 

\t the present time there is a backlog of sponsored intentional projects, the 
authorized Federal share of which far exceeds the anticipated State allotment for 
ie next 2 years. As you know, the original act and its amendments authorized 
a Federal appropriation of $150 million. Actually there has been only 1 fiscal 
ear in which the full authorized amount was approved. The remaining years 
ave rounded off at approximately $75 million annual appropriation. This 
mitation of matching funds has naturally forced undesirable procedures, such 
s nonapproval of low priority projects, deferment of projects, and fractionaliza- 

of the Federal share on approved projects. 

Enclosed is a copy of a recently prepared estimate of needs for the next 2 fiscal 
vears which was prepared for the Public Health Service for presentation to the 
interested various committees and Members of the Congress, as needed or 
requested. Summing up this report, it is my sincere belief that an appropriation 
on the authorized $150 million level for the ensuing fiscal years, 1955-56 and 
1956-57, is absolutely essential to complete the original part C, Hill-Burton 
program in Oklahoma. 

\ smaller appropriation will necessitate an arbitrary reduction in the approved 
Federal share of costs in several instances and an indefinite deferment of other 
projects. The above applies specifically to needed additions and new facilities; 
modernization and renovation of existing facilities would, of course, require a 
modest extension of the program beyond 1957. 


[ also wish to submit some statistical information to show the need 
in my own State for an increased appropriation for the Hill-Burton 
program. 

Thank you for your courtesy in hearing me. 

‘The information referred to follows:) 
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Part G program 





1955-56 1956-57 


Total | | Total 
estimated | Federal | estimated 


cost | cost 


Location 








Nursing homes: | 
Comanche County Home.....--| Lawton $150, 
LeFlore County Home. | Poteau 150, 
Ponca City Home | Ponca City 150, 


Total | 450, 


Diagnostic and treatment centers: 
St. John’s Hospital, OPD Tulsa 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, OPD__-| Oklahoma City - - 


Total 


Chronic disease: eee ; 
hi ’ ’ - | ‘: 1ate jor 1O456-457 
Children’s Convalescent Hospi- | Oklahoma City Estin ate as 
tal pt. G is contingent 
. aoe cAiuat Cackhans | Mayes surveys yet to be ¢ 
Children’s Medical Center_.....| Tulsa_- ducted. 
Total | 
Rehabilitation: State Rehabilita- | Oklahoma City-- 
tion Center (University Hospital). 


Recapitulation: 
Nursing homes : 450, 000 
Diagnostic and treatment cen- |_- 5, 000 | 

ters | 
Chronic disease | 200, 000 
Rehabilitation i, A 500, 000 | 





le wecana ex - , 625, 000 


Senator Hitt. Do you have anything else, Doctor? 

Dr. Cronin. I would like to make a statement on salaries and 
expenses. 

Senator Hitu. I started, to ask you if you did not want to make a 
statement on that, but I knew if I said anything else, Doctor, you 
would come to that. 


SALARIES AND ExpreNsss, Hospirat CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services: For salaries and expenses 
incident to carrying out title VI of the Act, as amended, [$850,000] $1,400,000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appro- 1956 budget 
priation estimate 


| 
| House allowance 





Description - — haceatiaissiaibaniineil 


Posi- | Posi- | | Posi- 


a. | Amount 
tions tions 


Amount | tions | 


Amount 


an eee rn eet es hiss mig, Hrs |e fins, pono ane 
1, Operations and technical services activities ._| 133 | $1,003, 920 | 171 | $1, 287,790 | 133 $1, 005, 000 
2. Administration -| 20 95,080 | 23 | 112, 210 95, 000 





yi ee wail 153 1, 099 000 ‘| 194 | 1 400, 000 | 153 | 1,100,000 


| | ’ ’ , ’ | 
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Obligations by objects 





: er 1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow-} 
Object classification | priation | estimate ance 4 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions---_--.....---- 153 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 3 
Average number of all employees ; 4 87 | 143 
1 Personal services | $934,018 | $1, 214, 495 $949, 920 
2 Travel sr Ur rpesh sek wh sla oa asa aa ae 100, 000 | 116, 460 100, 000 
(3 Transportation of things............-- famieeean antennal 2, 500 | 3, 000 | 2, 500 
4 Communication services----......------- 3, 600 | 3, 600 3, 600 

Pinte Bile IIS ok tewicndcnianiwcnadcanveecdal 20, 000 25, 000 20, 000 
7 Other contractual services -------- 10, 600 12, 000 10, 600 
s Supplies and materials 10, 000 | 10, 800 10, 000 
) Equipment- : | 17, 400 | 13, 645 2, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments... ........----.-.-- Lntnnanaanameawl 882 | 1, 000 880 








Total obligations. ......-- acl art 1, 099, 000 | 1, 400, 000 1, 100, 000 


New positions requested, 1956 





Title | Grade | Positions |Annual salary 


], Operations and technical services activities: 
Architect 
Engineer ‘ cnnh a 
Public health program specialist 
Architect_....--- 
Engineer 7 ane ewtabemmaate 
Public health program specialist ___._- 
Do vail salasniilitelet Wat ’ 
Administrative staff assistant - -- 
Clerical assistant. 


$8, 360 
41, 800 
66, 880 
42, 240 
21, 120 
14, 080 
5, 940 
5, 060 
4, 205 
6, 820 
6, 350 
11, 800 
2, 500 
10, 530 


1 
5 
8 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 


247, 685 
38, 405 


A ee | eae nae 209, 280 


iministration: 
Financial operations officer eh, ) 1 5, 940 
Clerical assistant-.- -- 1 4, 205 
1 2, 500 


12, 645 
645 





Dr. Cronin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

An appropriation of $1,400,000 is requested for salaries and expenses 
to administer, at the Federal level, the provisions of the 1954 amend- 
ments as well as the original portion of the hospital and medical facili- 
ties survey and construction program. 

It is requested that the reduction of $300,000 by the House be re- 
stored to allow the full budget estimate of $1,400,000. 

In order to more effectively implement the new categorical aspects 
of the hospital and medical construction facilities program, increased 
and more effective field and headquarters staffs are essential. This is 
particularly true if the division is to provide maximum coordination 
of the original and newer aspects of the program and insure a compre- 
hensive approach for the practical provision of all types of health 
facilities, short term, long term, ambulatory and rehabilitory services. 
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Since the program is no longer concerned only with hospital and 
public health centers but now covers a broad range of health facilities 
and resources, there has been a marked expansion in the various groups 
and types of organizations interested and affected by the program. 
Similarly, problem areas are multiplied by the scope and complexity 
of the Division’s functions. 


ADDITIONAL MANDATORY FUNCTIONS 


The proposal of the House recognizes no need for additional staf 
in 1956 to carry out the additional essential and mandatory functions. 
The increase in funds under the construction phase of the program 
requires accelerated activity in conducting such mandatory functions 
as approval of newly broadened annual State planning programs, 
review and approval of construction plans, specifications and contract 
documents, surveillance of bid and award procedures, project inspec- 
tions, and approval of requests for Federal payments. 

The increase of $300,000 in the estimate will permit giving mon 
adequate attention to appraising and evaluating the operations 
decentralized to the regional offices, their activities and their program 
effectiveness. 

I might interject here that I think that one of the most important 
reasons for this program being the success it is, is due to, our decent- 
tralizating to the regional offices staffs much of the operational 
aspects of the program. 

A more adequate job of project evaluation and operational appraisal 
could be done, a function of inestimable value in determining the 


effectiveness of Federal expenditures for construction purposes and 
insuring orderly and systematic program process. 

All of the activities of the staff are considered essential to fully 
protect the Federal investment, assure sound programing and construe- 
tion, compliance with the law, and the promotion of better patient 

rare. 


CURRENT YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Senator Hriyi. You had $1,100,000 for this vear, did you not? 

Dr. Crontn. That is right, sir. And the House gave us exactly 
that amount, and we feel that is inadequate. 

Senator Hitt. What you asked for is $1,400,000. 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hii. One reason for the request is the additional respon- 
sibilities and duties imposed by your amendments to the act. 

Dr. Cronin. There are different types of competencies. We must 
have people who are expert in the planning and design and long- 
range planning for diagnostic and treatment facilities, and nursing 
homes. And here is a very important aspect of this prorgam, in my 
opinion. Then ursing home is coming into its own, so to speak, as 2 
part of the constellation of medical care facilities. The nursing 
home is not a substitute for a hospital; it is not a substitute fora 
patient’s home; it is an entity by and unto itself; and with the high 
cost of hospital care today it is my opinion that a number of our hos- 
pitals could have the patients now in them, about 30 percent of the 
patients in our general hospitals who are chronic patients cared for in 
nursing homes and at a much lower cost to the patient. I think these 
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people in nursing homes should receive skilled nursing care, and they 
should be under the care of their physicians. I don’t think it is neces- 
carv—if I had a beloved aunt who at 80 years of age was crippled 
with arthritis and needed skilled nursing care, I frankly doubt if it is 
essential that I, as her support, should have to pay the $21 a day that 
is now the average cost in the general hospital, which, in turn, sup- 
ports the obstetrical services and other types of services that I am 
sure she doesn’t need. I think that she should properly be cared for 
ina facility designed for the care of her kind of illness. I think that 
is the role the nursing home should play. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrnr. I have no questions. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Doctor, is there anything else you would like 
to address yourself to? 

Dr. Crontn. Mr. Chairman, [ thank you very much for your 
courtesy, and I enjoved being here. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you, Doctor. It is very nice to have had you. 

Dr. Cronin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiitu. The next item is ‘‘Hospitals and medical care.’ 

Dr. Deartna. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hunt came here by air from 
Seattle and just arrived an hour or so ago. 


) 


HospitaALs AND MeEpbIcaL CARE 


STATEMENT OF DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF MEDICAL SERVICE; DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SUR- 
GEON GENERAL; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH, 


EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Hospitals and medical care: For carrying out the functions of the Public Health 
Service under the Act of August 8, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 150), and under sections 321, 
322, 324, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 344, 502, 504, and 710 of the Public Health 
Service Act, and Executive Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, including purchase 
and exchange of farm products and livestock: conducting research on technical 
nursing standards and furnishing consultative nursing services: and purchase of 
firearms and ammunition: [$33,000,000] $34,378,000, of which $1,000,000 shall 
be exclusively available for payments to the Territory of Hawaii for care and 
treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy: Provided, That when the Public Health 
‘ervice establishes or operates a health service program for any department or 
aweney, payment for the estimated cost shall be made in advance for deposit to 
the eredit of this appropriation. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Increase (+) 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | or de- 
crease (—) 


tal appropriation or estimate -- $33, 000, 000 $34, 378, 000 | +$1, 378, 000 
Addition: Reimbursements 3, 550, 900 2, 334,000 | —1, 216, 900 
Veduction: Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, | 

Office of the Seeretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’”’ —17, 000 0} +17, 000 


otal obligations s : 36, 533, 900 36, 712, 000 | +178, 100 
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Obligations by activities 


: ‘ : 
1955 appropriation | 1956 budget estimate House allowa 


Description ——--—- — a 
| | 


| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions 


| 


| | | 
1. Operation of hospitals 6, 038 |$28, 167,050 | 6, 038 | $29, 160, 900 | 6, 038 
| 


2. Operation of outpatient clinics 
and offices___- ‘ 

3. Operation of health units | 

4. Coast Guard medical services f | 


4, 180, 800 | 
291, 400 | 
906, 150 | 

5. Developrent and coordination | 
of nursing resources 

Personne] detailed to other agen- 
cies 

7. Payments to Hawaii 

8. Administration 


90, 000 | 
6. | 
187 

0 
110 


1, 283, 000 
1,000, 000 | 
615, 500 | 

36, 533, 900 


Total obligations... . 7,050 


Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. ------ 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel , 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services--_- 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services_- 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Taxes and assessments 


08 
09 
11 


15 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds_-.-- 


Reimbursemerts from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations pavable out of reimbursements from 
non- Federal sources_. 


Total direct obligations 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 

Personal services... 

Travel. 

Transportation of things 

Cor munication services 

Rents and utility services_- 

Printing and reprodction 

Other contractual services 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


Obligations by objects 


535 
64 


95 


48 | 
| 
31 | 
0} 
110 


6,921 | 36, 712,000 


1955 appro- 


priatio 


» 
‘, 


6, 


$25, 517, 
214, 
256, 
150, 
526, 

59, 

924, 

440, 

4, 272, 
194, 
1,017, 

42, 

33, 615, 
632, 


32, 983, 


440, 
3, 
4, 


10 


6, 
82, 
3, 
1, 


554, 
13, 080 


541, 


33, 524, 


2, 708, 
9, 

13, 
® 
29, 
3, 
19, 


473 


020 


4, 215, 100 | 
291, 400 | 
946, 000 | 


250, 000 
250, 030 


1, 000, 000 
598, 300 


n 


050 
106 


6, 


6, 


310 
000 
O80 
350 | 
750 | 
010 
200 | 
600 | 
660 


$26, 823, 
243, 
263, 
152, 
538, 

62, 
941, 
440, 

4, 176, 

900 346, 

200 1, 017, 

040 7, 

35, 013, 

635, 


100 
100 


000 34, 378, 


120 470, 
090 3, 
420) 
530 
4) 
850 
200 | 5, 
140 80, 
100 2, 
340 


5, 
2 
8 


578, 
14, 


280 | 


200 | 563, 


200 | 34, 941, 


670 | 1, 538, 
610 | = 
400 | 13, 
6, 
960 

340 | 2, 
300 | 13, 


535 


921 


7 
95 


| 


106 | 


392 


090 


019 | 


315 
610 
145 
430 
720 
600 
871 


500 | 


400 
700 


400 
400 


000 


510 


091 


420 


, 815 


, 145 | 


840 | 


120 


069 | 


190 


200 


900 


900 


300 | 


| $28 


4 


1956 budget | Hous 
estimate 


+ 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


1955 appro- 


Object classificatior 
ject classification priation 


\BLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS—Continued 

g Supplies and materials. - $235, 000 

9 Equipment aoe 

Taxes and assessments... - 4, 720 

3, 047, 020 

37, 320 


Subtotal nee 5 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts eee 


3, 009, 700 


Total obligations _--_. 36, 533, 900 





5, 000 | 


estimate | 


$192, 560 
7, 060 


900 


1, 802, 900 
32, 800 | 


1,770, 100 | 


36, 712, 000 | 


ance 


$192, 


7, 
1, 802, 


32, 


1,770, 


36, 360, 


365 


| 1956 budget | House allow- 


560 
060 
900 


900 
800 


100 
000 


Statement showing workload, cvercge emp oymert ard obligations by hospital for 


fiscal years 1955 crd 1956 


Fiscal year 1955 


Esti- 
mated 
obliga- 

tions 


A ver- 
age em- 
ploy- 
ment 


la ver- 
| age 
daily 
load 


Out- 
patient 
visits 


ieneral hospitals: 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chieago 
Detroit 
Galveston 
Memphis 

Yew Orleans 

Norfolk 

San Francisco- -- 

vannah - 

ittle 

Staten Island 


53, 200 
34, 200 
16, 150 
15, 200 
23, 750 
8, 550 
675 
36, 575 
68, 850 
10, 425 
66, 000 
84, 500 


$2, 389. 
1, 412, 
984, 
1, 009, 
830, 
547, 

. 104, 
, 305, 
2, 370, 
637, 

, 997, 
, 685, 


wwwon 


ont 


Sa 


~s 


otal, general hospitals... 2,740 471,075 
europsychiatrie hospitals: 
rt Worth 
Lexington 


820 
200 


lotal, neuropsychiatric hospi- 
tals 


ilosis hospitals: 
hattan Beach_- 
mal Leprosarium-Carville 


)tal, all hospitals 


Reimbursements for 1°54, 1956, 


Actual, 1954 


$1, 199, 165 
462, 840 
113, 363 

57, 982 
15, 634 
, 215 


3, 240 


seamen 

«1 Forces 
immigration 
VDependents_- 
Other ; 
Vutpatient visits 

Total, operation of hospitals , 439 
tal , : 

otal, operation of health units 
‘otal, personnel detailed to other agencies , 487 


Total reimbursements......- 


A ver- 
age 
daily 
load 


345 
345 


5.425 490.000 5.! 


8, 455 


Fiseal year 1956 


Out- 
patient 
visits 


54, 875 
35, 275 
16, 650 
15, 650 


24, 500 lf 


Aver- | 
age em- 

ploy- | 

ment 


6 


111. 
428. 


979 


ale. 
483. 6 
128. ¢ 
410. 
989. 


68, 100 
87, 200 


485.950 4, 157.! 


, 203 


2,025 


3, 925 
125 


9 
Ti 


and 1956 


Estimate, 
1955 


$1, 089, 800 
$40, 500 
106, 600 | 
62, 100 
65, 800 | 
176, 600 | 
44, 700 


1, 986, 100 
281, 800 | 
1, 283, 000 


3. 550, 900 


9 
) 


Esti- 
mated 
obliga- 


tions 


476.8 $2, 452, 
291. 
199. 
197. 
9. 


1 1,470, 
1, 039, 
1, 025, 
854, 
554, 

, 144, 
, 327, 
, 506, 
645, 

, 098, 
, 941, 


, 060, 


400 
500 
300 
100 
900 
500 
400 
000 
300 
800 
700 
200 


100 


, 100 


3, 100 


WW. £ 


WW. 6 2 


200 


200 
400 


900 


Estimate, 


1956 


$881, 2 
466, 7 


102, 


62, : 
65, § 
183, 3 
40, § 


1, 801, 


281, § 


250, 


2, 334, 


TD, 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiiu. It is nice to have you here, Doctor, and we would bo 
delighted to have you proceed. Your full statement will be printed 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STaTEMENT BY Dr. G. H. Hunt, Assistant SuRGEON GENERAL, AssociaT 
CureEr, BurEAvu OF MEDICAL SERVICES, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ON Hos. 
PITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Public Health Service under 
the appropriation of ‘‘Hospitals and medical care’’ conducts a program of dir 
patient care for groups whom the Congress has from time to time declared eligi} 
for medical care by the Federal Government. Among these the largest bod 
is the American seamen who have been provided with medical care since 1798 
when the Marine Hospital Service was set up under President John Adam Th 
other principal groups for whom we provide medical care are officers and men of 
the United States Coast Guard, officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and of 
the Publie Health Service, Federal emplovees injured at work who are referred 
to us by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, patients with leprosy, a) 
persons who are addicted to narcotic drugs. The appropriation also provides 
for payments to the Territory of Hawaii for their care of persons with leprosy 

Funds are also contained in the estimate for studies of the most effective wa 
to provide nursing service and technical assistance to the thousands of hospitals 
nursing homes, and other health facilities to assist them in the applicatio: 
research findings. Reimbursable details of Public Health Service officers an 
conduct of Federal employee health programs on a reimbursable basis are included 
in this appropriation. 

Our activities in the treatment of leprosy and drug addiction are worthy of par- 
ticular notice. 

At Carville, La., we operate the National Leprosarium, which is the o1 
hospital in the United States designed especially for the care of patients wit! 
leprosy. At this hospital we have not only a medical problem but more striking 
a social problem, because in many quarters the patients are looked upon as « 
casts rather than simply as patients with a disease which, though unpleasant, 
rather hard to transmit and which therefore is not particularly dangerous to 
other people. Leprosy in itself is not a killer, but our patients in Carville develop 
diabetes, heart disease, kidney ailments, mental and nervous disorders, just as 
do people in the general population. Our job is therefore complicated because 
we must provide the specialized skills and facilities to treat the disease itself and 
at the same time have available the manifold services of a general hospital. Th 
treatment of leprosy, incidentally, is much more promising today than it was 
before the introduction of the sulfone drugs, which were first tried at Carville 
the early 1940’s. These drugs are not a specific cure but they do hold the disease 
in check in the great majority of early cases and most patients nowadays are able 
to leave the hospital after a period of treatment. 

Another set of problems is found in the two neuropsychiatrie hospitals at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., which were designed primarily for the treat- 
ment of persons addicted to narcotic drugs. Here again there is a long and 
specialized course of treatment. We must first remove the individual’s physica 
dependence on the addicting drug and then try to free him from his psychological 
need, an effort which may require work therapy or vocational training or activ’ 
treatment by a psychiatrist or a combination of two or more of these tec! niques. 
Here again we must provide general medical and surgical services since the patients 
cannot be referred elsewhere for the treatment of illnesses which occur while the 
are being treated for drug addiction. 

The budget before you includes several items, which we believe, merit yo 
special attention. A large item in the request is the increase of $826,400 whic! 
is the net amount needed to cover the expense of conversions of CPC employees 
to wage board status under the Fringe Benefits Act. This figure was arrived 
at by using local wage board schedules for the specific positions involved. Thi 
estimate also reauests an increase of $149,100 which will supply funds to fill 3! 
vacant positions in critical hospital activities. 

An increase of $160,100 is included in this estimate to provide for an increast 
in studies that will help develop methods for the best utilization of the limited 
supply of nurses in the Nation. 
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Equipment needs represent an increase in expenses of $148,750 over the preced- 
ng vear and the last large item is a request for $184,000 to substitute appropriated 
funds for reimbursements available in fiscal year 1955 for the hospital program, 

uld be ~The net effect of all other items is a decrease of $73,000, demonstrating that 
rinted wherever possible the effect of potential savings has been taken into account in 
the preparation of this estimate. 


{pDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Dr. G. H. Hunt, Assistant SURGEON 
GENERAL, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES FOR HospIraLs 


OCIAT! snp MepicaL CarReE, Pusiuic HEALTH SERVICE 


N Hos. 

It is requested that the reduction of $352,000 by the House be restored to 
allow the full budget estimate of $34,378,000. The following items are involved 
n the reduction: 

g of vacant positions in hospitals ; . $149, 100 
Purchase of hospital equipment ted : : 148, 750 
Services to the Coast Guard s een ei 39, 850 
Other reductions in hospital services ~— s 14, 300 


2 under 


f dire Ct 


eligib|, 


A : ; .. 302, 000 


Filling of vacant positions in hospitals.—The budget estimate includes funds 
for 36 additional employees needed to relieve critical staffing shortages that would 
threaten the safety of patients if permitted to continue. The need for these 

iplovees is especially evident in view of the reduction of 90 in employment 

has been made in the hospitals from 1954 to 1955. The additional em- 
plovees cannot be hired within the funds available under the House allowance. 
~ Purchase of hospital equipment.—With the replacement sabe of equipment in 
the hospitals estimated to be $12 million the budget estimate proposed purchases 
ff $323,700, or 2.7 percent. At this rate, it would take 37 years to replace all 
lipment in the hospitals. At the reduced figure of $174,950, such replacement 
would require 68 years. Current hospital standards set the maximum replacement 
rate at 20 years. 

Services to the Coast Guard.—The reduction of $40,000 in the Coast Guard 
activity eliminates the $12,000 requested for the purchase of supplies for vaccina- 
tion of Coast Guard men against influenza, This type of immunization is 

supplied to members of other military services of the United States. The $27,850 
cut in personal services in this activity perpetuates understaffing which was 
foreed by the need to staff weather patrol ships in the fiscal year 1955 without 
the provision of funds for this purpose. 

Other reductions in hospital services.—In addition to the items discussed above, 

House allowance would require further curtailment of hospital services in 
the amount of $14,300. 


“it: was MARINE HOSPITALS 

rville 

disease Senator Hriu. This deals with what we know as marine hospitals. 
: Dr. Hunt. That is correct. The hospitals and medical care appro- 

So priation provides direct medical care for beneficiaries of the Public 

e treat- Health Service who are so designated by the Congress. The principal 

ng and groups are the American merchant seamen, officers, enlisted men, and 


mnysieal crew members of the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
O10g1Ccal . 


+ atl the Public Health Service, Federal employees injured at work, patients 

niques. with leprosy, and patients addicted to narcotic drugs. 

vatients 

ile the; NURSING STUDIES 

it youl 

whic! The appropriation provides funds for nursing studies, which has 

ployees come an increasingly important function. It also provides for 

arrived payments to the Territory of Hawaii for their care of patients with 

: “a leprosy, and it provides for the conduct of the Federal employee 
health program on a reimbursable basis. 

creast 


| 


limited 
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EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The budget estimate requests an appropriation of $34,378,000. 
The House of Representatives has reduced this estimate by $352,009. 
I should like to outline for the committee the effects that will result 
if that reduction stands. 

First, it would eliminate an amount of $149,100 provided in the 
estimate for 36 additional medical and other professional employees 
who are badly needed to relieve critical staffing shortages in our 
hospitals. As a matter of fact, the House action would require ap 
additional reduction of $14,300 in hospital operations below the 
present level, which is already marginal in several areas. 

The reduction would diminish our ability to purchase much needed 
equipment by an amouni of $148,750. We have a large backlog of 
equipinent needs, and this reduction would seriously interfere with 
our getting back toward a proper equipment level. 

We would also be unable to provide funds amounting to almost 
$40,000 for necessary Coast Guard activities, $27,850 for doctors to 
staff Coast Guard weather patrol ships, and $12,000 for influenza vac- 
cine for the immunization of Coast Guardsmen in the same fashion as 
the Department of Defense immunizes its personnel. 

Actually, of course, these actions would be taken. We would staff 
the weather patrol ships, and we would provide influenza vaccine, but 
it could be done only at the expense of diminishing other services to 
the Coast Guard now provided for. 

We therefore respectfully request the Senate to restore the full 
amount of the estimate. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FROM BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Hitut. You asked the Budget for $34,703,000, didn’t you? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. And they gave vou an estimate of $34,378,000, and 
the House reduced it to $34,026,000. Is that correct? 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Hrun. This would not, however, involve closing of any hos- 
pitals, would it? 

Dr. Hunt. We hope not. We are running very close to the margin 
Our present estimate is that a reduction of this magnitude could 
probably be managed without closing any more hospitals, but we 
could do it only at the expense of cutting deeply into needed services. 


LEPROSY AND NARCOTICS INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Hitt. Would that apply to your leprosy institution and 
your narcotics institution, too? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. They are a part of this appropriation, and in- 
cluded in the figures I have mentioned. 

Senator Hiiu. That is the narcotic institution at Lexington, Ky., 
and the leprosy institute in Louisiana? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. And also the second hospital at Fort Worth, 
Tex., where a considerable number of addicts are under treatment. 

Senator Hit. Narcotics addicts? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hitu. You would have to cut in pretty deeply on them 
would you? 

Dr. Hunt. We would have to cut across the board. It would be a 
very serious matter. 

Senator Hitu. There is no construction; this is all operating, is it 
not? 

Dr. Hunt. This is all operating. 


STUDY OF NURSE SCARCITY PROBLEM 


Senator Hitu. I notice you are making a study to help develop 
methods for the best utilization of the limited supply of nurses in the 
nation. Would it cut in on that? 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir. That we would feel obligated to maintain at 
the budgeted level, partly because we think it is so important, and 
partly because we were so directed by the House committee. 

Senator Hriu. Well, you are carrying all those studies now, aren’t 
vou? 

' Dr. Hunt. To a limited degree. 

Senator Hitu. To a limited degree. What you wish to do is to 
step them up, is it not? 

Dr. Hunt. Exactly. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Potter, have you any questions? 


STUDY ON ALCOHOLISM 


Senator Porrrer. Have you thought about conducting a study on 


alcoholism? 

Dr. Hunt. That, Senator Potter, is more within the purview of the 
National Institute of Mental Health, and we have not, as an operating 
hospital program, gotten into it particularly. I think that the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health has done a considerable number of 
studies on alcoholism, and I am sure Dr. Felix, when he testifies, can 
give you more detail on that than I can. 

Senator Porrer. I was wondering possibly if that could not be 
handled much the same way as you have with your narcotics addiction 
now, only it would probably be a much greater problem as far as 
numbers is concerned. 

Dr. Hunt. It is a much more widespread problem, Senator, and I 
think that we have to look very carefully at any proposal to establish 
Federal treatment centers for alcoholism. It is a terrific problem 
throughout the country. I would not feel competent to speak to it 
further. 

LEPROSY COLONY IN HAWAII 


Senator Potrer. Does the leprosy colony in Hawaii come under 
your jurisdiction? 

Dr. Hunt. Not directly. That is under the Territorial Govern- 
ment. And some 3 years ago the Congress provided that the Terri- 
tory would be reimbursed in part, in large part but not fully, for the 
money they were expending for the care of patients with leprosy, 
since in the continental United States the Federal Government 
assumes full responsibility if such patients come to our hospital. 
Me do not exercise professional or technical control over the program 
in Hawaii. 
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NARCOTIC PATIENTS 


Senator Porrrer. What is the average length of stay of a patient 
at your narcotic institution at Lexington? 

Dr. Hunt. That de ‘pends on whether or not he is a prisoner patient 
or a voluntary patient. The prisoner patients stay usually as lone 
as their sentence runs, and we would have to supply the actual figures 
for the record. 

Senator Porter. What has been your experience as to the percent- 
age of cured cases that come out of there? 

Dr. Hunt. That is a difficult question to answer because of the 
problems in defining the word ‘‘cured.”’ A considerable portion of the 
patients who leave Lexington or Fort Worth are psychologically im- 
proved. They are in a position to stay off drugs for a time at least. 
And we feel that even persons who later relapse to the use of drugs 
have been helped. The percentage of those who stay off drugs for the 
rest of their lives is probably rather low, but we at the moment do not 
have exact figures on that. 


BACKLOG OF APPLICANTS 


Senator Porrrr. Do you have a large backlog of applicants who 
desire admittance? 

Dr. Hunr. When I started my west coast trip, which ended an 
hour ago, we had some 500 people on the waiting list at Lexington. 
That was about 2 weeks ago. I can give you a later figure if you wish, 
but it is about in that neighborhood. 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


Senator Porrer. What means do you use for selecting the persons 
who seek admittance to the hospital? 

Dr. Hunt. The law provides absolute priority for Federal prisoners 
who are sentenced as drug addicts. The second priority, also provided 
by law, is given to patients from the District of Columbia committed 
under the law that was passed last year for the compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion of addicts from the District. When it comes to voluntary patients 
we give first priority to those who have never had the benefit of treat- 
ment in either Lexington or Fort Worth. The persons who have had 
one course of treatment and then come back the second time are 
usually given somewhat greater preference over those who have been 
in the hospital more than once. Other than that, within those broad 
terms, the waiting list is primarily on a chronological basis 


SEPARATION OF VOLUNTARY AND PRISONER PATIENTS 


Senator Porter. Is there segregation between the prisoner patients 
and the voluntary patients at the hospital? 

Dr. Hunr. No, sir. It is a minimum-custody institution as far as 
the prisoners are concerned, and they are not separated. We don't 
even have cells there any more. We did have originally, but we don’t 
use them now at all. 

We treat all of the people there as patients because they are all, with 
very few exceptions, afflicted with psychological disturbances which 
require treatment in addition to the treatment of drug addiction per se. 
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ATTITUDE OF VOLUNTARY PATIENTS 


Senator Porrer. Do the voluntary patients feel a stigma because 
of the prisoner patients that might be there? 

Dr. Hunt. Sometimes they do; yes. We have sometimes wondered 
how real that feeling was, but certainly some of them express it occa- 
sionally. For the most part, however, they do have enough insight 
io recognize that they are all fundamentally in the same boat and that 
an addict who is not a prisoner is frequently simply lucky. He just 
hasn’t been caught. 


PRIVATE HOSPITALS FOR DRUG ADDICTS 


Senator Porrrer. I seek now professional advice because of your 
experience. Are there many private hospitals for drug addiction? 
Dr. Hunt. There are some. I don’t know how many. We hear 
about a few occasionally. We don’t have any census of them. So 
| don’t know how many are really taking care of addict patients. 
Senator Porrer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Hiti. Doctor, I note that you had a quite substantial 
reduction in your personnel from 1954 to 1955; did you? 

Dr. Hun. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Hriu. Of 90 employees. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. Unless we provide the additional $149,100 you will 
have a further reduction of 36 employees. Is that right? 

Dr. Hunt. There will be a further reduction, which will be some- 
what less than 36, but we would not be able to put back some very 
badly needed positions which we have had to give up in this previous 
reduction. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, what you are really seeking then is 
not really new positions but to fill some of the positions which you 
have been denied and which you feel there is a great need to fill. Is 
that right? 

Dr. Hunt. Exactly. 

Senator Hitu. Any other questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrrer. No. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. Now the Foreign Quarantine Service. 
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FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, CHIEF, DIVISION oF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE; DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU oF 
MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SUR. 
GEON GENERAL; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, 
HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Foreign quarantine service: For carrying out the purposes of sections 361 to 369 
of the Act, relating to preventing the introduction of communicable diseases from 
foreign countries, the medical examination of aliens in accordance with section 325 
of the Act, and the care and treatment of quarantine detainees pursuant to section 
322 (e) of the Act in private or other public hospitals when facilities of the Public 
Health Service are not available, including insurance of official motor vehicles in 
foreign countries when required by law of such countries; [$2,900,000] $3,000,000. 


Obligations by activities 


| | 
1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate; House allowance 





| | | 


Description 
| Amount | | osi- 


| 2osi- | 
Amount | Posi- | 


tions Amount 


tions 


| 
| Posi- 
tions 


1. Medical examination of aliens and | 
quarantine inspection of persons, | 
vessels, and aircraft entering United | 
States ports ------ sci taalith i 

2. Medical examination of visa applicants 
in foreign countries_-_.....-- eS | 

3. Administration 


| 
| 


450 


52 52 
35 | 35 


652 | 3, 000, 000 | 637 | 2, 950, 000 
| 


465 | $2, 486, 900 | 


329, 000 | 
184, 100 | 


450 | $2, 386, 400 


52 328, 600 
35 184, 000 


537 | 2, 899, 000 | 


$2, 436, 900 


329, 000 
184, 100 


"Tobel GDUSAIONS. .....cccccosscccesce 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1955 appro- 


1956 budget 
estimate 


House allow- 
ance 


priation 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions_-.........-------------- 537 | 552 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 6 6 
Average number of all employees. ..-....----....-------------- 508 | 520 
Personal services $2, 620, 500 | 
Travel 47, 500 
Transportation of things-.--- 25, 200 
Communication services pea tcuhueannueemankaaserewe 21, 100 | 
Se IE INT OPTI og co ec nnnwemssevacacnesacus 33, 000 
Printing and reproduction 8, 700 
Other contractual services. - ---.-- EPEAT ENS REO CT 59, 100 | 
Supplies and materials nite 86, 800 
Equipment- ----- 26, 600 
Taxes and assessments. 4, 200 | 


2, 932, 700 
33, 700 | 


2, 899, 000 | 


$2, 713, 700 
47, 800 

25, 200 

21, 100 

33, 000 

8, 700 

67, 900 

89, 500 

26, 600 

200 


$2, 666, 700 
47, 500 
25, 200 
21, 10 
33, 000 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
15 





NE a ccimnnnenns ieriiioasites 


; cial 3, 033, 700 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


33, 700 
3, 000, 000 








2, 950, 000 





Total obligations 
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Amount 


$2, 436, 900 


329, 000 
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$2, 666, 700 
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New positions requested, 1956 


‘tle | la | Posi-| Annual 
Title Grade | tions| ‘salary 


iets 
|, Medical examination of aliens and quarantine inspection of persons, 

vessels, and aircraft entering United States ports: | } 

Inspector _@ ea $25, 230 

5 23, 870 

5, 900 

Total positions and annual salaries_._..........-...-.----.----- } 55, 000 

Less lapses : eed clnbaaes 8, 200 


Pe iis es da awnddcce cenadceccseeciuadasnstenadendase 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. All right, Doctor, we will be delighted to have you 
proceed in your own way. 

Dr. SpenceR. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement of 
functions and also the formal presentation. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SrATEMENT BY Dr. Catvin B. SPENCER, CurEeF, Divis1oN oF FOREIGN QUAR- 
ANTINE, Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE, ON FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate under consideration 
in the amount of $3 million is for the operation of the Division of Foreign Quaran- 
tine, Public Health Service, for the fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1955. 

While the formal estimate presented is rather complete in respect to personnel 
utilization and requirement, quarantine program and objectives, and the estimated 
use of these funds by various object requirements, it is believed that emphasis 
should be placed on some of the latent effects, purposes, and benefits that do not 
lend themselves to presentation in a formal budget estimate. 

This appropriation has a twofold purpose: (1) The inspection of all persons, 
conveyances, and things entering the United States, to detect potential disease 
vectors and prevent the introduction of dangerous contagious pestilential diseases; 
2) the health screening of all aliens seeking admission to the United States, 
either as visitors or as prospective citizens. All personnel employed, the equip- 
ment used, and functions performed contribute to the accomplishment of these 
two essential objects. We must vaccinate persons, fumigate ships, disinsect 
planes, delouse aliens, poison rodents, and maintain adequate and reliable records 
of world disease prevalence. We must provide transportation, household furnish- 
ings and utilities, special medical and mental diagnostic equipment, but all of 
these are merely adjuncts to the objective programs to insure against the intro- 
duction of dangerous diseases. 

To effectively detect every potential hazard in the areas of alien examinations 
and quarantine inspections, it is necessary to make adequate personnel available 
atevery maritime port, airport, and border crossing point into the United States 
and its insular possessions, at approximately 271 points of coverage. This cover- 
ae is effected through an organization of 23 major stations, which supervise 
135 minor stations having limited personnel, and 113 substations, using inspec- 
tional personnel from nearby major or minor stations. Medical officers and other 
supporting personnel are assigned to 28 American consulates for the predeparture 
tamination of alien visa applicants. 

From the viewpoint of health and economics, the accomplishments and poten- 

tialities of the twofold quarantine program are of deep interest to every inhabitant 
dour country. Evaluation of this program leads us to the question: How effec- 
tive are our quarantine laws in preventing the inroads of disease? And growing 
ftom that inquiry: Are there defects that can be corrected with an increase or 
expansion in our efforts? While we cannot assess with absolute certainty the 
Matus of the Nation’s health at the moment this appropriation becomes available, 
we can realize a relative security when we view the world picture of quarantinable 
lisease prevalence. 

No human case of plague, cholera, yellow fever, s smallpox, or louse- borne typhus 
ind relapsing fever was reported in the U nited States in fiscal year 1954. All 
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health authorities in the country can share with the quarantine service the pri 
in this reeord—the first completely clean slate in our history. 

The number of air passengers from abroad continued to increase. With tot,) 
arrivals from foreign countries numbering more than 47,000 aircraft, 27.909 
ships, and 39 million persons (including border crossers), opportunities for the 
introduction of several of the quarantinable diseases have been ample. Since 
not one case of infection from these diseases has come through, we are safe }) 
assuming some merit that our smallpox and yellow-fever vaccination requirements 
for arrivals from infected areas, rat control on ships, disinsecting of aircraft, anq 
other protective measures enforced by quarantine stations at sea-, air-, and border 
ports, have been protective. Quarantine officers vaccinated more than 283,09 
persons against smallpox. 

Yellow fever has come closer to us during the past year. Its Central America; 
prong had extended far into Honduras by mid-1954. Its eastern prong had 
reached northward into Trinidad, B. W. I., from the iron-rich lands south of thy 
Orinoco, setting up a new focus also north of that river in the Venezuelan state of 
Monagas. Yellow fever has again appeared after 8 years’ absence in the country 
south of the Maracaibo fields in Venezuela from which are obtained a large part 
of fuel oil for industrial uses. Cases were also reported in the river valleys of 
the interior of Colombia. The vector of urban yellow fever, the Aédes aegy 
mosquito, still exists in our South Atlantic and Gulf States in sufficient numbers 
to render many localities receptive should the infection be reintroduced, 

Plague has been unusually active in 1954 in the border areas between Eeuad 
and Peru and reached the coast of the Gulf of Guayaquil in August. The n¢ 
sary precautions taken in our ports caused no inconvenience to shipping. Ship; 
lines complained of excessive measures taken in certain Colombian ports, 
another hemisphere antiplague campaigns instituted by India bore fruit 
no Indian port was infected with plague in 1954. 

The freedom of world ports from plague which shipping has now enjoyed for 
several years can be attributed to the rat control on ships carried out in ports 
all countries under uniform regulations. The United States has taken the le 
in this program because its ports are visited by more ships than those of any ot! 
eountry. Technically, the development of more effective rodenticides and 1 
ratproofing of ships have been great contributions. Should the United States 
ever permit its quarantine rat control program to be impaired, a deterioration 
rat control elsewhere in the world would soon follow. 

The first vear that the United States has ever been entirely free from smallpox 
was 1954. Twenty-three years ago we had over 100,000 smallpox cases annuall 
and as late as 1988 we had nearly 15,000 cases. For many vears the severe cases 
have resulted from importation of infection from abroad. The vaccination status 
of our population is altogether inadequate for prevention of an outbreak should 
the infection again be introduced. 

In 1954, smallpox had been in an epidemic state in Colombia and Ecuador 
The disease 1s still of common occurrence in most South American countries 
and is widely prevalent in the greater part of Africa and Asia. Were it not for 
our requirement of smallpox vaccination certificates for all arrivals from abroad 
except from Canada and a few other nearby smallpox-free territories, the United 
States would not be free from smallpox today, and the sums required for com- 
bating the disease would no doubt far exceed the cost of maintaining the whol 
quarantine service. 

India in 1954, had an unusually bad cholera year, but the infection did not 
spread beyond that general area. 

For a number of years the need for increasing the inspectional staff on the 
United States-Mexican border has been of constant concern. The staff of border 
inspectors are mostly in the GS-5 grade with partial supervision at each station by 
a medical officer who cannot be on duty during all the hours that inspectors ar 
on duty. At no station does the present limited staff permit employees to bi 
assigned to duty at night. Although the bridges are open and customs aid 
immigration inspectors are on duty the full 24 hour day, the Public Hea!th Servic 
cannot provide night inspection service. A case of smallpox that came throug’ 
Laredo in 1947 cost the city of New York approximately $6,500,000. A constait 
sanitary surveillance of ships and planes is maintained, yet for approximately 
one-half of each 24-hour day the Mexican border has inadequate, if any, inspection. 
The addition of 15 inspectors to the border staff for the fiscal year 1956 will afford 
a much needed increase in the hours of coverage for border-crossing points. This 
is the only increase in personnel requested for the fiscal year 1956, despite the fac! 
that the cost of supplies, services, and equipment has consistently risen, aggri- 
vated by a repetitive increase in workload in the past 5 years, contrasted with a 
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average employment for the current fiscal year of only 81.5 percent of the actual 
average employment for the fiscal year 1950. With the inerease of 15 inspectors 
for the Mexican border the total average of employment for 1956 will be only 83.5 
vercent of that for 1950. Some major items illustrating functional aspects of the 
quarantine workload are presented on pages 124 and 125 of the budget estimate. 

The medical examination of aliens is carried out at United States consulates 
abroad and at ports of entry in this country. Medical officers are stationed at 28 
of the major consulates abroad to examine visa applicants to determine the state 
of their mental and physical health. At these consulates we are assured of a high 
degree of conformity to the Public Health Service standards of examinations for 
aliens. There are many other consulates where the workload does not warrant the 
salary of a medical officer and the examinations are performed by local physicians. 
Emigration from these points require that the utmost diligence be exercised at 
ports of entry, since the medical practices in many countries are not comparable to 
standards of diagnosis maintained in the United States. When a consulate has a 
sufficient workload to warrant the detail of an additional officer and the State 
Department so requests, an increase in our estimate is then made to effect this 
expansion. 

In summary, the broad functions of the Foreign Quarantine Division are for the 
general benefit and protection of this country and its population. It must be 
emphasized that as long as quarantinable or dangerous contagious diseases are 
endemi¢ in nearby territories or make their appearance along international routes 
to the United States, we must maintain an efficient Quarantine Service for 
protection. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY Dr. Carvin B. SpeNcER, CurEF, DIvISION OF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE ON FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE, PuBLiIc HEALTH 
SERVICE 
It is requested that the reduction of $50,000 by the House be restored to allow 

the full budget estimate of $3 millions. The reduction eliminates the proposed 

increased coverage of the Mexican border. The Mexican highway program has 
become increasingly active during the past few years. Asa result of the improve- 
ment of existing roads, there has been a steady increase in traffic flow through 
established crossing points. In addition, the building of new bridges and high- 
ways has resulted in the establishment of new crossing points. Even though the 
quarantine personnel has been thinly deployed, the coverage is far from adequate. 

Some new stations are not now being covered and others, where traffic has in- 

creased, are not covered during the night hours or weekends. In view of the 

light coverage and the continuing northward movement of yellow fever, the 1956 

estimate proposed an increase in the density and hours of coverage. Restoration 

will furnish fuller protection against the continuing encroachment cf this and other 
contagious diseases, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Spencer. The estimate under consideration in the amount of 
$3 million is for the operation of the Division of Foreign Quarantine, 
Public Health Service, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955. 
This appropriation has a twofold purpose: One, the inspection of all 
persons, conveyances and things entering the United States, to detect 
potential disease vectors and prevent the introduction of dangerous 
contagious pestilential diseases. Two, the health screening of all 
aliens seeking admission to the United States, to prevent mentally or 
physically defective immigrants or alien visitors from entering the 
United States. 

ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


_ To do this work personnel are assigned at 271 points of coverage 
in the United States and its insular possessions, at maritime ports, 
airports, and border crossing points. There are 23 major quarantine 
stations which supervise 135 minor stations, having limited personnel 
and 113 substations using inspectional personnel from nearby major 
minor stations. Medical officers and other supporting personnel are 
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assigned to 28 American consulates abroad for the pre-departure 
examination of alien applicants, 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House action reduced the request by $50,000. As a result of 
this reduction, planned increase in inspec ‘tional personnel and improve. 
ment in applying quarantine coverage on the Mexican border cannot 
be effected. 

MEXICAN BORDER PROGRAM 


Senator Hiri. Did they hope that all the savings could be effected 
on the Mexican border? Was that the hope of the House in m: uking 
that $50,000 reduction? 

Dr. Spencer. I am not certain. That would be in addition to the 
present operation which we had hoped to supplement. Apparently 
if left out, it would be recognized that this item would not be effective. 

Senator Porrer. You got $2,900,000 last year? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. 

Senator Porrrr. You plan to put on additional inspectors on the 
Mexican border. That was the reason for your request for additional 
$100,000? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir, that, and the effect of the fringe benefits 
that were added by legislation this last year to take up the remaining 
portion of the $100,000; yes, sir. Itemized, it is personnel $51,000, 
fringe benefits approximately $50,000. 

New crossing points are being established (going back to the 
Mexican border) one presently operating is the Faleon Dam. Better 
access to presently operating crossing points as the result of road 
building and road improvement programs in Mexico is a stimulant to 
increased international road traffic in that area. There are approxi- 
mately 25 border crossing points established and manned by Customs 
and Immigration border. inspectors, and the Quarantine Division is 
presently covering 16 of the more important points. The Quarantine 
Service is unable, because of limited personnel, to provide service 
during all of the established open hours at these entry points. 


UNDERSTAFFING AT BORDER POINTS 


Senator Hitt. You mean there are some hours when those points 
are open and you do not have the personnel to provide the protection, 
so to speak, that should be there? 

Dr. Spencer. That is right, sir. There are some points that are 
open 24 hours. I can give you a breakdown of that if you wish in 
tabular form, or I can discuss it here personally. 

Senator HiLu. Suppose you briefly summarize it for us here. 

Dr. Spencer. All right, sir. 

Speaking to these 16 points that we are discussing here: Presently 
covered, open 24 hours there are 12; open 16 hours there are 3; open 
12 hours there is1. Those are sone during those hours by Customs 
and Immigration Services. The Public Health Service coverage in 
those places, going back to those open 24 hours, we are presently, 
staffing 24 hours at 3 of those places but that is because of air traffic 
coming into those points and not for coverage at border-crossing points. 
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We cover 17 hours at 2, 15 hours at 1, 8 hours at 2, and we are on call 
at 2. 

Of those open 16 hours, 3 in number, we cover 8 hours at 2, and we 
are on call at 1. At the one open 12 hours, we are on call. 

So we fall far behind in effective coverage to provide protection from 
the quarantine standpoint at those places. 

Senator Hiiu. These additional funds make it possible for you to 
provide this protection, is that right? 

Dr. SPENCER. Yes, sir. As we wish to say here, we would attempt 
to increase the coverage at the busier places to cover the full hours 
they are declared open by the other services. We would also provide 
coverage at Falcon Dam, which is not now presently covered. 


ENTRY OF ALIENS WITHOUT PROPER INSPECTION 


Senator Porrer. Those posts that are not manned on a 24-hour 
basis, can people come in without the proper inspection? Is there 
iraflie in the hours you are not covering that post? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir; that is a logical assumption because the 
Customs and Immigration Services do not have medical skills and 
they can pass through an alien temporary visitor, for instance, or a 
United States citizen, without knowing what disease he may have 
unless that disease is so apparent that any layman would recognize it. 
Aliens for permanent entry are required to return to Mexico and 
reenter during hours that medical examination is available. 


SMALLPOX OUTBREAK IN NEW YORK 


I might cite, also, the stance of some years ago in which a case 
came through a border point from Mexico. It is well known and has 
been publicized as one of the very severe scares which we had in this 
country. This occurred in 1947. An importer had been in Mexico 
City and on his return by bus came through Laredo. He continued 
on to New York and developed his illness there, and was hospitalized. 

As a result of this infection not being recognized immediately, a 
sharp outbreak, 12 cases and 2 deaths developed. During that period 
there Was @ Mass vaccination program entered into in the city during 
which approximately 6 million persons were vaccinated. Of course, 
at terrific cost. 

Senator Tuyr. The cost was not only to the city but to the indi- 
vidual family and the Government; all were involved. 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, all were involved. The estimate was in excess 
of $6 million if we assess one dollar per person for va¢cination as an 
approximate figure. 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Tuyr. On airplanes when you move so rapidly from one 
country to another, the hazards are greater than if you come by 
steamship because often the disease could really incubate aboard a 
ship. 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. We have the time factor in the development 
of a disease during the incubation period on ship which we do not 
have by air. Of course, on the border, which we wish to supplement 
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presently, we are dealing with land traffic by auto, by bus, by train 
as well as plane. Because of the progression northward of vellow 
fever—— 

Senator Tuyr. There is a reduction in the House appropriation in 
the Foreign Quarantine Service. The estimate was $3 million. Th 
House allow ed $2,950,000. 

Dr. Spencer. That is correct. 

Se nator Ture. You had $2,900,000 in 1954 and 1955? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. Your increased amount there would provide you 
with what in your Quarantine Service? 

Dr. Spencer. May I say the $2,900,000 represents a reduction from 
previous years, from $3,065,000 in the year 1953. 

Senator Tuyr. You had that for 1953, $3,065,000 for 1953? 

Dr. Spencer. Exactly; and there has been a drop of personne! 
during that same period. 

Senator Toyz. That I recognize, but you have, however, in the 2 
years gotten along with $2,900,000. What do you propose if this addi- 
tional sum is granted? What would you do with that? Would you 
increase the personnel, or is it any other specific type of service that 
you are planning for? 

Dr. Spencer. We had specifically requested 15 positions which 
would take $47,000, plus some incidental items in the amount of 
$4,000; that is, travel and other contractual services and materials, 
and so forth. The remaining $50,000 requested would cover fringe 
benefits authorized. 

Senator Hiiu. I might say, Senator, he gave us a breakdown as to 
where he needed these additional personnel. 

Senator Tuyr. Iam sorry. I was not here at the time the Doctor 
proceeded with bis statement. I had committed myself to an appoint- 
ment in my office at 3:30. Therefore, I had to go. I completed the 
appointment and came right back. that is the reason I was not here 
at the outset of your statement. Thank you for the information. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any other questions? 

If not, Doctor, we are much obliged to you. 


INDIAN HeAutTH ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH 
FAcILItTIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR JAMES R. SHAW, CHIEF, BRANCH OF HEALTH, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; DR. JOSEPH 0. DEAN, BRANCH 
OF HEALTH, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS; DR. JACK MASUR, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER 
DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH, EDCUATION AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Indian health activities: For expenses oe to enable the Surgeon General ( 
carry out the purposes of the Act of August 5, 1954 (Public Law 568), including serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of . August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C 58a) (including 
not to exceed $10,000 for such services at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for indivd- 
uals, when authorized by the Surgeon General); hire of passenger motor vehicles and 
aircraft; purchase of reprints; payment for telephone service in private residences in 
the field, aes authorized under regulations approved by the Secretary; and the pur- 
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poses set forth in sections 321 and 509 of the Public Health Service Act; $33,590,000: 
Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to transfer from this appropriation 
1o other appropriations of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such 
amounts as the Secretary may determine are required in such appropriations for 
Indian health activities. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | Mmerease (+) or 


decrease (—) 


Total appropriation or estimate ood . $33, 590, 000 +$33, 590, 000 
Ade litions: 
Reimbursements aa ke 38, 300 +38, 300 
Cc ompar itive transfers from: 
“Health, education, and welfare services, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs’’ 
Appropriated funds $23, 666, 547 — 23, 666, 547 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 300 —300 
Reimbursements from other accounts 38, 000 —38, 000 
“Resources Management, Bureau of Indian 
A ffairs’’ 218, 200 —218, 200 
“General administrative expenses, Bureau of 
Affairs’’. - -. : 290, 000 —290, 000 


Total obligations 24, 213, 047 33, 628, 300 +9, 415, 253 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate House allowance 


Description 
Posi- 


Posi- osi- 
—_ Amount Posi ; 
tions 


; Amoun 
tions tions int 


Amount 


| 
1, Hospital health services 3, 313 $14, 367, 047 3,884 | $19, 128, 300 3, 884 | $19, 128, 300 
2, Contract patient care. --- 0 5, 785, 000 0 8, 113, 000 0 8, 113, 000 
3, Field health services - -- | 487 2, 979, 000 641 4, 490, 000 | 641 4, 490, 000 
4, Program direction and manage- | 

ment services ‘ 239 1, 082, 000 353 1, 897, 000 353 1, 897, 000 
5. Survey of Indian health needs : cs 0 250, 000 


Total obligations-.- ; 4,039 | 24,213,047 | 4,878 33, 628, 300 4, 878 | 33, 878, 300 


Obligations by objects 


ea ae 1955 appro- | 1956 budget House 
Object classification priation estimate allowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions_-_----_-- naeaae ae , O38 4, 878 4, 878 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-__----- ae 8 189 
Average number of all employees. -_...-.-...---------------- 3, 2% 25 4, 269 


Personal services_._- ; ; , 2, 817, 673 $17, 965, 334 $18, 091, 334 
Travel. ; ‘aes — 2, 737, 200 760, 700 
Tr: ansportation of things 5 oe . 217, 76 402, 900 402, 900 
Communication services. _.......-..--- Soe ee 76, 5 131, 200 131, 200 
Rents and utility services___ 344, 412, 100 412, 100 
Printing and reproduction --------- a 5 15, 600 16, 100 
Other contractual services 3 ee eens 250, 208 1, 050, 100 1, 150, 100 
Contract hospitalization - - 7 5, 616, 67¢ 7, 886, 300 7, 886, 300 
Medical and dental fees__- pias an bes i 38, 327 226, 700 226, 700 
Public health contracts oe 407, 4 644, 600 644, 600 
Supplies and materials 7 ‘ : aes é 7 4, 081, 900 4, 081, 900 
Equipme nt 5 A set ; 33, 43% 533, 000 533, 000 
Taxes and assessments... aire dae ; ‘ : 2, 5A! 7, 000 7, 000 
Subtotal x 24, 658, 828 34, 093, 934 34, 343, 934 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence - ESatemae 445, 73 465, 634 | 465, 634 


Total obligations.............-.--- - 24, 213, 047 33, 628, 300 33, 878, 300 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiriu. Doctor, your statement will go into the record. [f 
you will, you may proc eed in your own way, making any further state- 
ments or suggestions you may have. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. SHaw. Thank you, sir. 

This is our first appearance before this committee on the Indian 
health program. As you know, Senator Thye is very familiar with 
the fact that Public Law 568 transfers the responsibility for Indian 
health from the Department of Interior to the United States Public 
Health Service, effective July 1, 1955. 

Currently there are about 450,000 Indians and Alaskan natives of 
whom approximately 350,000 live on reservations widely scattered over 
24 States and the Territory of Alaska. 

Today the state of health among Indians and Alaska natives stil] 
reflects the diseases introduced amongst them during early settlement 
of the lands they once occupied. Their conditions of health are similar 
in many respects to those of a half century ago in our States when 
limited knowledge of sanitation, hygiene, preventive and curative 
measures inevitably brought with them unusual morbidity and early 
loss of life. 

The common infections and preventable diseases still make the 
Indian the victim of sickness, crippling conditions, and premature 
deaths to a degree which stands in sharp contrast to the health of othe 
population segments of the Nation. Tuberculosis death rates are as 
much as 40 times the rate in the white population. Indian infant 
death rates have been 3 to 10 times as high as the rate found in the 
surrounding non-Indian population. 

The average age at death for Indians is 36 years; whereas, it was 
61 for the white population i in 1950. Over half of the Indian popula- 
tion is under 20 years of age; whereas, among the non-Indian popula- 
tion of the United States over half are be yond 30 vears of age. 

The program we are proposing here reflects the immediate and 
specific steps that can be taken. In this program, the objectives are 
to bring the health status of the Indians and Alaska natives up to 
par with the surrounding non-Indian population in a way that en- 
courages self-reliance and independence, strengthens their com- 
petency, and desire to manage their own affairs, and gives full 
recognition to their rights as citizens. 

The budget provides for the care of more Indian patients in 
hospitals, clinics, health centers, and contract facilities; intensification 
of preventive and public health measures; and the training of Indians 
to render health and medical services to their own people. It provides 
for these services either directly or through contractual arrangements 
with State or local health agencies. 

The program will be administered through the same organizational 
pattern as that of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Through area offices 
we will direct the activities of the field preventive services, oversee 
the work of the 57 Indian hospitals and work out the necessary 
contractual arrangements with other hospitals, physicians, and 
health agencies. 

For these purposes an appropriation of $33,590,000 is proposed. 
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CHANGE IN ESTIMATES 


I have one change I would like to call your attention to. The 
original submission to the House provided for $650,000 for the con- 
struction of quarters in Alaska, primarily at Bethel and Kanakanak. 
In March I took a staff and toured Alaska to look into our new respon- 
sibility and was convinced that a reallocation of these quarters should 
he made because of the acute housing shortage in the program, and 
expansion of the preventive service was so badly needed. 

We, therefore, contemplate building a duplex residence at Point 
Barrow; duplex residence at Kotzebue; a duplex residence at Tanana, 
and an attendants’ quarters building of 12 units at Tanana. The 
remainder of $161,000 will go for quarters at Bethel. 

One request to the committee: We are involved in providing 
health services both curative and preventive, which in this program 
are together, to Indians in very isolated segments with very bad roads, 
creat distances, and to a population that has language difficulties and 
cultural differences which makes it necessary for us to go to them and 
deliver services, convince them that modern medicine is worth while, 
and eventually we hope to convince them of the need for modern 
medical care and have them come to us for the care. 

In order to do so we need automobiles to get to them. The original 
budget request to the House provided for 97 automobiles, 50 new and 
47 replacements. The full dollar amount of the budget request in 
Indian health activities provided money for such vehicles. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Tuyn. May I interrupt at this point? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyrk, You say 50 new? 

Dr. SHaw. 50 new and 47 replacements. 

Senator THyr. Why the need for 50? What did you do in the 
previous year without those 50 new ones? The replacement } can 
understand. There is reason to replace an automobile. I realize 
that you are getting a new assignment and new agency, but I am 
wondering if you are not inheriting some of the equipment that 
exists in the Interior Health Division, you see, because you are just 
taking over an existing agency; are you not? 

Dr. SHaw. We are taking over only a portion of it. The quality 
of vehicles that we are receiving is anything but good. 

Senator Tuyg. I can understand the replacement, but you are 
asking for more new vehicles than you are actually replacing there, 
you see. So how many vehicles are there all told in the Division? 

Dr. SHaw. 274. 

Senator Ture. Now you are talking about more than a third, 
you see, 

Dr. SHaw. We have a program expansion of 40 percent next year 
reflected in this budget, of which the 50 new vehicles—— 

Senator Tuyr. But you have inherited the division. In other 
words, you took the Health Division over from the Interior Depart- 
ment, personnel, equipment, et cetera, and you are seeking to ex- 
pand that to the extent of at least 50 new vehicles and replacing 47. 
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Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. The 50 new vehicles are to be used for addi. 
tional positions in Public Health and Preventive Services which are 
new positions for which we do not have vehicles. 


TRANSFER OF SERVICE FROM INTERIOR 


Senator Tuyr. The entire health staff of the Indian Health Sery. 
ice from the Interior Department has been transferred to you jn 
body. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. Then you proceed from there on? 

Dr. SuHaw. The vehicles they now have—— 

Senator THyr. You proceed to replace those 47 vehicles, but you 
are asking to put 50 new vehicles in the field. You see, you are 
jumping and expanding that Division terrifically and that was not 
what we had expected when we introduced and supported the legis. 
lation. We wanted to get health service under the Health Depart- 
ment where vou would be, you might say, related, and that vour work 
could be supplemented with the balance of your health activities 
within the Nation. Now we find that we are vastly expanding and 
increasing the overall expenditures. The economy that I had to a 
certain extent hoped for, and at the same time giving a better health 
service because we were getting it coordinated with the rest of the 
Nation’s health services, is somewhat lost here and this is the thing 
that is concerning me because we thought we could offer the Indians 
better health by getting the management under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Weifare instead of the Interior Department 
that in no sense had any relations to health measures. 

Now here you are asking for more money, you are asking for 50 new 
vehicles, including 47 replacements. You are just expanding that 
program; instead of getting what we thought would be an economical, 
better health service, and everything for the Indian, we are getting a 
vastly extended operation here. If we had extended the operation 
that much within the Interior Department, we could have been certain 
of giving a great deal more health care and attention to the Indians. 

I am just a little bit surprised at this sort of budget, you see, be- 
cause I thought that you folks in the Department of Health could do 
a much better job administering the health affairs than the Interior 
Department. It does not so reflect in this budget request here both 
in automobiles and in dollars. 

Senator Porrer. I find myself in an embarrassing position, Mr. 
Chairman. I never wanted to be in the position of opposing the sal 
of automobiles. 

Senator Turk. I have to have it justified. Otherwise, having ir 
troduced the bill and sponsoring it, I was absolutely in error unless 
you can show some definite reasons for the increase in both money ant 
automobiles. That is my embarrassing position. 

Dr. SHaw. I am sure we can. 


INADEQUATE FINANCING AND STAFF 


Dr. Dearinc. As the Surgeon General said this morning, to improv 
the health service would take, as the President has asked for, al 
additional fund to employ people and to enable them to work because 
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the program has been inadequately staffed and financed. That is one 
of the 2 ‘easons Why the health service had been poor. We are appre- 
eiative of the confidence shown in the Public Health Service by the 
Congress which feels that we can do a better and more efficient job. 
We trust that that will be so, but the desire to improve and extend the 
services Which are now inadequate cannot be met by simply spreading 
thinner the staff that we now have and the facilities that we take over 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Like Dr. Shaw said, the budget 
provides for about a 40 percent expansion in the total service, and the 
addition of 50 automobiles on a fleet of 275 is less than the 40 percent 
increase. ‘Thus the automobiles are not being expanded in anything 
like the proportion of the total service budget. 

Senator Porrrr. Isn’t it true that one of the problems that you 
have had in the past is that you have not been bringing the service to 
the Indians? 

Dr. Suaw. That is correct. 

Senator Porter. In order to do that you have to get out there? 

Dr. SuHaw. That is true. 

Senator Porrer. And that is the reason, I assume that is your 
reason for the additional automobiles—the Indians do not go to the 
service as much as the normal population. 

Dr. SHaw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Porrer. So you have to go to the Indians. Therefore, 
in spite of all the special talents you might have, you have to bring 
them to the Indian communities. 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

INDIAN DISEASE 


Dr. SHaw. May I say a word about Indian disease. This chart 
shows. the comparative morbidity rates for selected communicable 
diseases in 1953. It is slightly over 1,200 for pneumonia compared 
to an infinitesimal amount for the rest of the United States population 
and for which we have very effective treatment. Here is tuberculosis 
with a morbidity rate of close to 800 compared to somewhat less than 
70 for the white population; venereal disease, the same difference. 
Dvsentery, trachoma, infectious hepatitis, and the others. 

This is the rate at which they are dying, the comparative rate of 
the Indian with the white populs ition: 153 compared to about 20 in 
tuberculosis; influenza, pneumonia, and ill-defined causes which shows 

lack of available physicians and hospitals; gastroenteritis, and 
; other diseases. 

This shows the same thing in another way in the Indian deaths by 
age compared with the rest of the United States in 1950. You can 
F seeat once that in the white population well over half of the population 
re dving after 65 years of age whereas in the Indian population over 
25 percent are dying in the first year of life. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, Doctor, I do not dispute or question that, 
and Ido not question the fact that we need to give better health care. 
| That was the whole intent. But from the standpoint of your assuming 

the entire agency and all its vehicles, and then you immediately come 
in he ‘re within the first year and you ask for an increase from what 
you had in 1955, of $24,174,747, to a request here of $39,590,000—— 

Dr. Suaw. That was to the Budget Bureau. 


+] 
| 
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HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Toys. I beg your pardon? That was your request to the 
Budget Bureau and your 1956 estimate is for $33,590,000. The 
House allowed you $32,840,000. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You are asking for the full amount in here? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. I raise the question that we did not bring abou 
an economy in the enactment of the legislation, and we had been 
hoping that bringing the service under the Public Health Service or 
under the medical division within your Federal department of the 
Government that you would be able to exercise your knowledge of 
hospitalization, the care and medicine and all the facilities at your 
command where we did not expect it in the Interior Department to 
have such facilities at their command. 

In the very first year that you have the administrative function 
here you ask for 50 new automobiles, replacement of 47. You ask 
for an increase here, an increase from $24,174,747 to $33,590,000. 
For that reason I am ready to apologize to the Interior Department 
that we had not done more for them in the past and criticized them 
less for what they failed to do because I criticized them when I went 
into the hospitals that were in existence on the reservations and 
observed the type of medical care that was given the Indian. | 
criticized it. I thought it a Ramee e, and that was one reason why 
I proceeded to try to put this under different management and to 
expand the medical care for the Indians. Thev are entitled to the 
facilities just the same as we provide for ourselves. 

I am a little bit disappointed that your department could not offer 
some improvement in medical care without necessarily expanding 
almost one-third the appropriation that is requested here over and 
above what you had in previous years. ‘That is the phase of it that 
is a little bit disturbing to me. 

Dr. SHaw. The economy, sir, will come later. 

Senator THyr. How, sir? 

Dr. Suaw. The effort in the past has primarily been in the treat- 
ment of an end product after the individual becomes sick. 

Senator Tuyr. Not necessarily, sir. 

Dr. SHaw. Not in Minnesota it is true; but—— 

Senator Tuyr. I would utterly, definitely disagree with you. 

Dr. Suaw. In the light of the ‘disparity between the Indian popula- 
tions that are dying of infectious disease and the methods we have 
to control and treat them, we are of the opinion that we should develop 
a proper program to bring these rates down as rapidly as possible. 
It has not been done in the Indian program in the past, primarily for 
lack of funds, I agree, but with the responsibility being in the Public 
Health Service we feel that Congress intended that they be brought 
down as rapidly as possible so that the services for the group can be 
turned over to themselves and their local communities. The local 
communities and the States will not accept it as long as there is this 
disparity between them. 
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BACKLOG AND INCREASING .COSTS 


Dr. Deartne. I think, Mr. Chairman, it should be pointed out, 
amplifying what Dr. Shaw has said, that we are confronted with two 
problems here. One is the problem of bae hae The second is the 
problem of the continuing steady increase in ‘the cost of providing 
modern medical services and good medical care; it is more expensive 
today than it was even 5 — ago. 

Senator Ture. I will repeat, I am ready to apoligize to the Interior 
Department that we had ee given them what they should have had 
to administer it. We thought “that they were in a field in which they 
were not qualified to administe ‘r, and we now put it over in the P ublie 
Health Service. We are confronted with this, which I cannot help 
but state is an enormous increase. That is all I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hitu. I know your great interest in it, Senator, over the 

years. 
' Senator Tuyn. I have visited the Indian reservations and I have 
sone to the homes. I was not satisfied with what we were doing for 
the Indian. I was not satisfied with what we did for the Indian enild. 
For that reason I endeavored to improve it and I want to improve it, 
but | am afraid that the emphasis here is on funds, automobiles, and 
that vou have not been in there long enough to have actually perfected 
ai administrative program within the various agencies before you 
start immediately asking for an expansion in the automobile fleet as. 
well as expansion in the facilities and probably personnel and what. 
have you. 

That is the disappointment that I find myself faced with because we 
thought we were doing something that would bring about an economy 
and still an improved health condition, and we are not finding any- 
thing that resembles an economy in the transaction. We still have 
but a promise as to what we are going to offer in the future. 

Dr. DeartnGc. May I say that ‘Dr. ‘Shaw has been in charge of this 
program in the Bureau of Indian Affairs— 

Senator THyr. You mean in past years. Then Dr. Shaw did a very 
poor job of convincing us of the need of an increased appropriation 
when it was under the management of the Inte rior Department. 

Dr. SHaw. We did not have an opportunity, si 

Senator Tuyr. Well, you pleaded your case ruil square before 
this committee, and you never put up ‘the argument that you are 
putting up right here at this time. 

Dr. SHaw. You did allow us some increases, sir. 

Senator Tor. Definitely, sir, because we thought it was justifiable ; 
but you are ¢ oming along now and asking for a great deal more when it 
it under the Health Department than you asked when it was under the 
lnterior. I thought we were doing something that would improve 
the health conditions of the Indian and still keep it within the same 
kppropriation. We just thought we would put the division over 
Where you were in the environment where everybody understood 
vhat you were doing, rather than an environment or conditions that 
ere not related to health. But the minute you get over in that 
fivironment, we are asked here for a great deal of increased funds as. 
vell as an indereased fleet of automobiles. That is the thing. 
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You did a very poor job, sir, of showing what you were endeavoring 
to do when you were with the Interior Department. 


COST PER YEAR PER INDIAN 


Dr. Suaw. I would like to point out that the cost reflected in this 
budget before you totals $96 per year per Indian, in view of this dis. 
parity—— 

Senator THyr. What was the total at the time it was under the 
Interior Department? 

Dr. Suaw. The present cost for medical expenditures in the Unite 
States for this lower level of service is $75 per year. 

Senator THyr. What were the figures under the Interior Depart- 
ment last year? 

Dr. SHaw. Last year it was $60. So we are bringing the level of 
service up slightly above the average for the white population in the 
United States. We are making an attack on the basic cause. We 
will start to clean up a backlog that has been there for well over , 
hundred years. 

(CLERK’s NoTE.—The following information was later eoeenl ted by 
the Public Health Service to clarify and correct its testimony: 

The budget for Indian health activities amounts to an average of $96. per 
per Indian. However, this average is affected by the abnormally high cos 
health services in Alaska. The budgeted annual cost for Indian health activities 
in the continental United States amounts to $76. This compares with estimated 
expenditures in the current year 1955 for Indian health activities of $69 per India: 
per year. The average annual cost of health services to the American anne ! 
is estimated at $83. In view of the better state of health of the average Ameri 
family where $83 per person per year is expended for health services, a budget 
$76 per Indian per year is considered conservative particularly in the light of t 
sizable backlog of health service need and the high incidence of disease. 

Senator Hitt. You had charge under the Interior a 
You have charge under the Public Health. Why not give us a litt 
picture of what you are doing today that you were not doing und 
the Interior Department. 1 tell you we had great confidence 
Senator Thye and his leadership, and we know he was trying to do 
something for the Indians. I am sure if this story is presente 
here you will find that a lot is being done. Give us a picture ol 
how you are improving it. 


EMPLOYEE-PATIENT RATIOS 


Dr. SHaw. The hospitals have been operating with employee-patiel 
ratios of less than 1 to 1 compared to approximately 2 employees | 
| patient for similar hospitals in the usual community setting suc 
as the Indian hospitals are in. The equipment, the supply alloy 
ances, the food allowances, have all been be low standard. Tl 
doctors and nurses have been forced to do clerical work due to t 
scarcity of clerical and stenographic personnel. The same _ wil! 
maintenance. They have had about 8 cents per square foot 
maintenance whereas a hospital requires somewhat about 25 cents 
per square foot per year to mi earibaet = So that the maintenance 0! 
the facilities has degene sane each year and has made the operation! 
problems inc reasingly more difficult ech year. The public healt! 
and preventive aspects of the program—in other words, those efforts 
which have to do with working with the Indian to teach him ti 
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cause of disease and what he can do about it to keep himself well— 
have not been fully developed. 

Senator Toye. You have not yet given us any sort of an explana- 
tion of where you are actually getting over here and giving better 
health administration or medical care. You are now talking about 
increasing the stenographic force and you are talking about increasing 
or allowing an increased cost per square foot in the hospital, in the 
custodial care of this hospital. You have not told us a thing about 
how you are going into the field to administer medical care and assist- 
ing in overcoming the disease element that may be present either in 
the community or the affliction that the Indian may have. 

We just came off the floor on an appropriations bill. At that time 
they can take these items and make you look ridiculous when they 
want to up there on the floor. I am only thinking that if they get 
up there on the floor and we try to defend this and defend the laws 
that we passed last year, you are going to have to have a pretty reason- 
able explanation of how you are making use of the appropriation and 
how you are improving the medical care of the Indian because just as 
the dollars here, anyone can attack and make us look very foolish in 
trying to justify it unless you have a very good explanation of why 
you need the money at the present time. The additional fleet of 
automobiles is not the answer; additional clerical help is not the 
answer. The additional custodial expenditures are not the answers. 

Dr. Suaw. Let me say that the summary of the Indian and non- 
Indian hospitalization reflected in this budget consists of 1,921 general 
beds which figures out to 5% bed patients per thousand of population 
compared to 4%, which is used in similar situations in the Hill-Burton 
program, 

TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


In tuberculosis, we have an estimate of 2,761 patients, which totals 
7.8 patients per thousand population and 252 mental patients for a 
total number of 4,934. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you propose caring for them under your 
new proposed plan in comparison with that which had been given 
that tvpe of patient in the past under the Interior Department? 

Dr. Masur. I believe, sir, that it has now become apparent that 
we have made an assumption, based on our interpretation of the 
intent of Congress, that it would be desirable to have a rapid, imme- 
diate, thoroughgoing renovation of the whole health program for 
Indians. It was our estimate, sir, that in order to move ahead rapidly, 
particularly on the preventive side, it would be necessary to expand 
the program to the degree which we have presented here. It may well 
be, sir, that our assumption was beyond your intent. 

Senator THyr. You just have not made your case understandable 
or defensible from the standpoint of our trying to defend this increased 
appropriation when it is presented either to the full committee or 
presented on the Senate floor for final action. You have not made a 


case, 


Senator Porrer. In other words, you want to know what additional 
care the Indians are going to get. 

Senator Toys. I have to justify why we put the Indian care under 
the Department of Health rather than leaving it with the Interior 
Department. You are not making a case here that I could justify. 
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Why did we take it away from the Interior? Secondly, I could yo; 
defend you in my little humble way with the information you hays 
given me. Maybe someone who could draw on their imagination, 
could, but I am not good on drawing on my imagination, 

Dr. Masur. May we submit a supplemental statement to the com. 
mittee? 

Senator Toys. I think we should have a clearcut, understanda)), 
explanation. I would not deny the Indian a dollar in the event | 
could see an explanation of why the increased dollars. But just ay 
increase in dollars and cents does not spell health if you are going to 
increase your clerical staff or if you are going to increase your custodial 
staff. If you are just going to put in more automobiles for folks to 
chase around with. that is not the answer for good health insofar as | 
am concerned. 

In order to justify why we did put it over in your Department 
rather than leave it in Interior, we have to have an explanation of 
what vou propose to do if you are given almost a fourth more money 
than you had in the previous years. | 

Dr. Masur. We would appreciate the privilege of submitting q 
supplementary statement. 

Senator Toye. Then I have no further questions or any furthe: 
statement. 

Senator Hityi. As Senator Thye has well said and as you gentle men 

ealize, we go before the full committee. The members of the ful] 
committee will see right away what these services were costing eda 
the Indian Affairs Bureau of the Departirent of the Interior. Then 
they will see now what is proposed to appropriate in this bill. They 
will ask: Why such a tremendous increase in cost? The same thing 
on the floor of the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


Senator Tuyr. You have the construction of Indian health facilities 
here. You have a request here for that amount of $14,190,000, but 
the estimate is for $4,550,000 and the House allowed you $4,750,000 
That is over and above what is involved up here in the so-called Indian 
health facilities. You are getting the construction fund on top of 
that. 

Dr. SHaw. Senator, we have planned on the basis of need. As 
we can show in the disparity between the morbidity and mortality 
rate, this budget reflects 571 additional positions in hospitals in which 
we are introducing the public health preventative and_ outpatient 
services; 154 additional positions in public health field services— public 
health nurses, sanitary engineers, sanitary aids, and the like— health 
educators. It reflects 760 additional patients in bed. Half of ¢! 
total budget is being expended on one disease—tuberculosis. 

Senator Hitz. As Dr. Masur has suggested, will you prepare a state- 
ment bringing out all these points. Make it full and complete in detail 
and give us this picture of how the medical service now will be better 
do more for the Indian, prevent illness, prevent sickness, and when he 
does have sickness give him a better chance for restoration to life and 
health than did the program under the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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Dr. SHaw. The restriction on the size of the opening statement made 
it difficult for a program as complicated as this, and a new one. We 
have in our statement,to the House, I think, essentially what you want. 

Senator Hitt. You might check that statement and make sure 
whether or not there is something you would like to add to it. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


SuppLEMENTARY STATEMENT ON INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM, TRANSFER OF RESPON- 
SIBILITIES, PROBLEMS, AND NEEDS, PROGRAM OF THE PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


GENERAL 


Public Law 568, enacted in August 1954, transferred responsibility for the 
maintenanee and operation of hospital and health facilities for Indians and the 
rvation of the health of Indians from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
t of the Interior, to the Public Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
ation, and Welfare. Currently there are ahout 450,000 Indians, including 
35,000 Alaska natives. Approximately 350,000 of this total residing on tax- 
mpt land or participating in tribal affairs constitute the eligible group for health 
ce; these Indians are widely scattered principally over 24 States and the 
Territory of Alaska. Some 250 tribes and as many reservations are involved in 
his transfer. 
During hearings on this bill by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
ffairs, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare expressed the opinion 

t organizational transfer of responsibility would not constitute a solution to the 

problem of the Indians. It was the feeling of the Department that there 

were factors affecting health conditions amongst Indians which were complex 

and deep seated, and involving the geographical location, economic status, cul- 

ral and educational levels, and lack of social and political integration of the 
Indian povulation. 

Approach to the solution of these problems would require extraordinary effort 
nd above all, a considerably increased measure of resources. With the enact- 
ment of this bill into law, the Department has attempted to prepare for the 
discharge of this responsibility in order to provide increasing opportunity for 
American Indians to assume the responsibilities and enjoy the full privileges of 
citizenship. It is generally recognized that better health is an essential step in 

abling the Indian to assume his rightful place in American societv. Thus, the 
prime aim of the program to be conducted by this Department will be to assist 
the Indian to become a better citizen by becoming a healthier Indian. Within 
recent vears much progress has been made in this respect and it is the opinion of 
this Department that this progress can be greatly accelerated. To do so however, 
will require, for the immediate future at least, increased resources. 


\ 


STATUS OF INDIAN HEALTH 


In preparing for administering the Indian health program, the Public Health 
Service has made an initial determination of health conditions amongst Indians 
on the basis of currently available information. There is available a considerable 
body of facts which bear upon these problems. They reveal an appalling amount 
of disease, disability, and ill health, which identify the Indian as a victim of 
sickness, crippling conditions, and premature death to a degree which stands in 
sharp contrast to the health of other population segments of the Nation. This 
contrast is shown in the following tables: 
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TABLE 1.—Comparatiwe morbidity rates for selected communicable disea 
Indians and total United States population 


(Calendar year 1953] 


r 100,000 population 


Rat 
Reservation Total Indians t 
Indians United States United States 
rate 


Pneumonia 

Me isels . 
Puberculosis, all forms 
All venereal diseases 
Dysentery, all forms 
Trachoma. .-.- 
Hepatitis, infectious. 
Whooping cough 
Scarlet fever and strep sore throat 
lyphoid fever. 

Poliomyelitis, acute 
Meningococcal infections 
Encephalitis, acute infectious 
Trichinosis 

Diphtheria 

Tularemia ie 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
Brucellosis . 
Malaria_.... 
Botulism 
Anthrax 
Rabies in man.. 


Arizon 
100.00 
trs 


1 Not calculable. 


TasBLe 2.—Death rates for selected causes among Indians and natives of A 
compared with United States total 


{Calendar year 1950] 


Death rate per 100,000 Ratio to United Stat 
population all races 
All races 
conti- 

Causes of death Indians, nental Indians, 
conti United conti- 
nental — Total States nental 
United - United 
States States 


Alaska 
natives 


Allinfectious and parasitic dis- | 
eases. 59. § 200. ¢ hte 

Tuberculosis, total. .¢ 157. ¢ 22. 5 5. 26 ¢ 6.9 Ip dis 

' js have | 

Respiratory ¢ 28.7 20. 6 , ‘ f rh 

Other. 3. f 28. ! 4 2. 42 . 6: Lo Healt 


e 
Dysentery..- 4: 4. : ; ; Indiat 
Diphtheria j ‘ 
Whooping cough 

Measles 

Influenza and pneumonia 
Gastroenteritis, ete_- 
Maternal causes 


surrou 


progre 
curabl 
prospe 
ment 

Abortion. ‘ ; 5 A 
Other é 


7. 
| Noe -=-i¢ 


’ 


diseasi 

= = 9 ’ 
Certain diseases ofinfancy--- 76 ‘ 79.1 In ; 
luUness 


Birth injuries 24. ¢ 24.1 3.6 .4§ 1.45 The 
Infections of newborn _- ; : 14.9 5 9 
Other. in 38 g 40.1 


Congr 
Ill-defined and unknown 99. § 12! ¢ 102.2 
Accidents. wueees 5. 91.7 130.9 
Motor vehicle. : . § 53.3 ; f : 31 attack 
5 77.6 | 
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TaBLE 3.—Indian deaths by age compared with total United States 


(Calendar year 1950] 


Indian deaths United States, all races 
Age at death = es : a a 
Total deaths Percent Total deaths Percent 


13, 283 100. 1, 452, 454 


3, 321 25 103, 825 
1, 095 8. 3 18, 148 
824 6.: 26, 774 
2, 355 17. 136, 807 
2, 265 17. 402, 237 
3, 423 25. 764, 663 | 


Salient amongst the comparisons in the above tables are the following: 

|. The tuberculosis death rate for Indians ranges from 5 (in United States) to 
28 (in Alaska) times the rate in the total population. The rate of Indian deaths 
from nonrespiratory tuberculosis is in even greater contrast to the same rate for 
the general population. As the table shows, these rates range from 12 to 48 times 
the comparable rates for all races in the United States. Unfortunately, there are 
o figures available which provide accurate morbidity or mortality rates for 
tuberculosis for individual Indian tribes. However, all evidence indicates that 
the Navaho, first, and the Papago, second, have the highest general death rates 
and by far the highest tuberculosis death rates of any group of Indians in the 
United States. In 1950 the tuberculosis death rate reported for all Indians of 
\rizona (which includes all the Papago and most of the Navaho) was 188.6 per 
100,000 population—S8 times the rate for all races for the entire Nation. In 

mtrast, in Minnesota, where extensive tuberculosis case finding and control 
activities have been conducted through the State health department, the tubercu- 
osis mortality among Indians has declined to the point where in 1954 there were 
actually no Indian deaths from tuberculosis reported; 

2. Indian infant death rates have been 2 to 7 times greater than the rates in 

irrounding non-Indian populations; 

3. The average age at death for Indians was 36 years in contrast to 61 years for 
he white population in 1950; 

t. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, infant diarrhea and enteritis, account 
for half of all Indian deaths, all of which can be prevented. Respiratory infections, 
common communicable disease, and accidents account for most of the remaining 
deaths 

Beyond these abnormally high mortality rates, is the prevalence of a great 
amount of morbidity and disability among Indians. Malnutrition and dental 
aries are Surprisingly severe; running ears and mastoiditis are common and pro- 
ice a great deal of hearing loss; trachoma and, in Alaska natives, kerato-con- 
inctivitis frequently produces blindness. Congenital abnormalities, especially 
hip dislocations, together with tuberculosis of bones and joints, burns and accidents 
have produced an enormous backlog of physically handicapped Indians. 

These are the setting, the circumstances, and conditions which face the Publie 
Health Service in preparing a more intensive program to improve the health of 
Indians. Although the contrast between the health of the Indian and that of the 
surrounding white population is still considerable, much improvement and 
progress has been achieved in recent years. The conditions which exist are both 
curable and preventable. With the assurance that past progress gives to the 
prospect of success in the future, the immediate problem of accelerating improve- 
ment in the health of Indians involves the taking of: 

1. Measures to eliminate the backlog of accumulated neglect, illness and 
dIsease ; 
= Measures to prevent the occurrence of, and thus eliminate much needless 
luiness, 

The enlarged health program for Indians reflected in the budget before the 
Congress is focused upon efforts in these two directions: 

|. To bring more good hospital and medical care to Indians now ill and in need 
of treatment, and 

2. To expand the public health and preventive health activities which will 
attack the root of these problems. 


| 
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PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE PROGRESS OF HEALTH MEASURES 


A variety of social, economic, language, and cultural factors have operated ; 
impede the progress of health measures: 
1. The problems of geography 

Indians are scattered over an immense territory in the more remote and \ 
veloped areas in the Western States and Alaska. This distribution impos 
unique difficulties of transportation and communication. On many of the |arg, 
reservations and in Alaska, scarcity of water greatly aggravates the problems 0 
sanitation and personal cleanliness. The geographic and its accompanying soe; 
and economic isolation, favor little change in cultural patterns, manner of lif, 
and the primitive economy of reservation existence. These factors, combined 
with poverty, hunger, inadequate clothing, poor housing, water supply and wast, 
disposal, and food preparation, contribute greatly to the frequency and severii 
of disease among the Indians. 


ai 


2. The problem in Indian attitudes 

Important in relationships with Indians, is a difficulty arising out of a dominant 
culture upon another. Indian history is filled with many bitter and _ tragic 
experiences with white civilization. Centuries old tribal customs, social and 
religious beliefs and practices are retained in original form and resist or slow dow, 
the acceptance of modern medical advances. Large numbers of Indians do no; 
speak English and the wide variety of Indian tongues and dialects complicate 
efforts to convey health information clearly. These factors produce attitudes o; 
the part of the Indians which, though intangible, bear directly upon the manner 
in which health services must be brought to the Indians. They affect the degree 
to which the Indians themselves are able to accept and participate in health 
services. 

3. The problems of providing health services 

Continued improvement of the health of Indians will depend on the effective use 
of health personnel, facilities and services. For many vears a number of handicaps 
have hindered the recruitment and retention of qualified health personnel. An 
intensified and extended health program will require more physicians, nurses, and 
other health workers. In order to attract qualified health specialists it will be 
necessary to— 

(a) Provide adequate housing for employees on reservations at great distances 
from communities. 

(b) Improve the physical structures, such as hospitals and clinies, in which 
health services must be provided. 

(c) Increase the availability of the special equipment and supplies needed by the 
health workers. 

(d) Take measures to compensate for the professional and social isolation which 
are a special disadvantage for health workers at remote Indian health facilities, 
through adequate rotation of personnel, training programs, and participation in 
scientific meetings. 

(e) Staff health facilities and services with personnel sufficient to meet the work- 
loads and thus raise the level of professional care on a wider basis. 


PROGRESS THUS FAR 


As mentioned before, the health of Indians has been undergoing a favorable 
change. There is ample evidence that, given a clear understanding of the cause 
and effect relationship of disease or of the rationale of therapy, the Indian is 
quick and often zealous in carrying out the necessary measures for protecting 
and restoring his health. Progress to date has been a reflection of the considerable 
effort that has been made in recent years within the programs of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to solve Indian health problems. The measure of this increased 
effort is shown by the following data on the appropriations received by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for health activities among Indians during the past 
10 years: 


1946 _ $5, 085, 965] 1951_ 977, 418 
1947 6, 630, 570 | 1952_ 544, 765 
7, 302, 300 Dod _ 444, 769 
8, 814, 115] 19! , 400, 000 
10, 016, 615 , 174, 747 
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This inereased effort has had its effect. The momentum of improvement 
which it has initiated will contribute greatly to the success of the Public Health 
Service in dealing with these problems. There must, however, be continuing 
forts of greater vigor and dimensions to bring under control and prevent so 
much needless illness. It is the launching of this additional effort which the 
Public Health Service is proposing in the budget now before the Congress, 


THE PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Public Health Service proposals for the Indian health program for fiscal 
year 1956 encompass those immediate and specific steps which can be initiated 
io treat the accumulation of illness and disabilities which exists amongst Indians 
and to reduce the incidence of disease by preventive health measures. The 
immediate objective of this program is to bring the health status of the Indians 
and Alaska natives up to levels commensurate with the surrounding non-Indian 
yopulation at the earliest possible date in order to achieve sooner the ultimate 
objective of integration of the Indian community with the non-Indian. The 
budget proposals for fiscal year 1956 emphasize two related activities: 

|. The expansion of the curative medical-care program by providing clinic 
and hospital services to as many sick Indians as possible. 

2. The intensification of public health and preventive health programs through 
expansion of field-health facilities and services, public-health nursing activities, 
maternal and child eare, school health, health education, sanitation, and dental 
public-health and curative services, 


HOSPITAL CARE 


Two factors bear upon need for more hospital services in the Indian-health 
program: 

1. The accumulated backlog of need for medical care in infectious diseases 
resulting from the high morbidity and mortality rates. Dominant is the large 
volume of tuberculosis cases awaiting hospital care. 

2. More extensive case finding activities and other public-health measures will 
reveal increased numbers of patients with tuberculosis, infant diarrhea, dysentery 
and other infectious disease, and chronic illness and crippling conditions requiring 
hospital care. 

This greater need will be met through the increased utilization of hospital beds 
in present Indian hospitals, the expansion of outpatient care in coordination with 
public-health services, and the use of an increased number of hospital beds 
through contractual arrangements. The table below summarizes the increases 
n hospital patient load anticipated in 1956: 


Average daily patient load 


Int. 


Indian hospitals hospitals 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 


Increase 


United States eas ‘ ween 4¢ 1, 990 2, 135 +145 
Alaska a 7 810 943 | +133 


Total... ‘ : 57 | 2, 800 +278 
Outpatient treatments. -- - ‘ 821 420, 800 +15, 979 
Contract hospitals: ! 

United States ___. ; - 1, 395 +295 
Alaska : ‘ ~ 8 275 461 +186 


lotal___. aan - F » ode +481 


ese represent community general hospitals, county and State tuberculosis sanatoriums, and State 

ntal hospitals with whom there are expected to be contracts for the care of at least 5 patients per day up to 

1) patients perday. In addition there are more than 109 local community hospitals used for the hospitaliza- 
ion of Indians, where there is no other facility available. 


The combined daily patient loads in Indian and contract hospitals are expected 
to average almost 5,000 during fiscal year 1956. This is an increase of 759 in the 
daily patient load over the average experienced in fiscal year 1955. It is estimated 
that over 50 percent of this average daily patient load will be Indian patients 
under care for tuberculosis. This is shown in the following table: 
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Estimated hospital patient load, Indian and non-Indian hospitals, United States 
and Alaska 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Type of patient 1955 1956 ease 


General. 1, 642 921 bon 1. Hos| 
Tuberculosis... 2, 293 2, 761 
Mental 240 25: 


> 


> 
ave 


Total ’ 4,175 4, 934 


To support this increased hospital workload and to assure acceptable qualitative 

standards of service in bringing the benefits of modern medical care and hospita| 

practice to Indians, a number of measures must be taken. The first and major 

step is to provide for adequate numbers and kinds of personnel. Thus, this budget 

envisages the recruiting of additional physicians, nurses, medical social workers, 
occupational and physical therapists, dietitians, pharmacists, public health In 
nurses, and technicians, and other supporting personnel in sufficient) numbers opera 
to permit the most effective use of professional staff. India 
The increase in positions requested for direct hospital activities for fiscal year perce 
1956 is shown below: in fist 
on th 


Position category 1955 1956 Increas 


Professions] and direct patient care, total _- 2, 649 3,019 +370 An 
Physicians : 179 200 ee schoc 
Nurses a : ; R58 O56 \ to pr 
Practical nurses 312 375 ti schoc 
Pharmacists, social workers, dietitians and assistants - - . ._- 110 148 +3 \lask 
Therapists and technicians ; . 67 YS +3] os 
Dietetic assistants and attendants. - - 386 422 +3 Unit 
Hospital attendants and aides - ao 737 820 +83 enrol 
‘ will | 
Medical records, clerical, stenographic, total ‘ 305 cane 
Plant maintenance, laundry and other custodial. - ; : 560 +97 servi 
pract 
of tr: 
lems 


vin ‘ ; ; ' : will | 
The second important step will be to provide for the increased requirements budg 


for drugs, medical and surgical supplies and equipment, which the necessar\ Heal 
improvement and the increased patient load will necessitate. There will also 
be an increase in and improvement of subsistence supplies and food preparatio: 
and service. Among the funds requested for equipment are funds for the replace- 

ment of 28 obsolete, wornout vehicles, ranging in age from 5 to 10 years, and with TI 

an accumulated mileage ranging from over 60,000 miles up to 110,000 miles those 

These are 5 ambulances and 3 station wagons for the transportation of patients ill he 

and 20 sedans for the use of medical officers holding field clinics and _ visiting by Ih 

patients. elimi 

The third step will be to initiate an attempt to overcome the considerable It is 

backlog of maintenance and repair needs in existing hospital, other healt! lies, 

facilities, and equipment. leer 

Funds and personnel requested for Hospital Health Services and Contract servi 

Care of Patients for fiscal year 1956, and the comparison with the 1955 health servi 

budget, are as follows: tion 
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Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Change 


| Posi- Funds Posi- | Funds re- | Posi- Pinas 
tions budgeted tions quested | tions | 7 


|. Hospital health activities: 
United States __---- Satis % 2, 404 $9, 570, 921 | 2, 
i, 


4: 52,600 | +338 | $3, 081, 679 
Alaska. -- Pecans ; 909 4, 796, 126 4: 


7 
1 6, 475, 700 | +233 1, 679, 574 


Peete winstieea dain ans “ae 3,313 | 14, 367,047 | 3, 884 19, 128, 300 | +571 4, 761, 253 


9 Contract patient care, including medical 
fees to private physicians: 
United States..........-- / 4, 458, 650 6, 046, 8 5555 1, 588, 200 
Bs ébeiseens piietnn he ‘ 2 1, 326, 350 2, 066, eth Weis 739, 800 


Total ---- . i ee és 5, 785, 000 | .---- 8, 113, +2, 328, 000 


In total, funds requested for hospital health services covering both the direct 
operation of Indian hospitals and the purchase of care by contract in other than 
Indian hospitals in fiscal year 1956 amount to $27,241,300. This is over 81 
percent of the total estimated fund requirements for the Indian health program 
in fiscal year 1956, and of this amount $13,079,917, or 48 percent, will be expended 
on the care of tuberculosis patients. 


PRACTICAL NURSE SCHOOL 


An important part of the Indian hospital program is the operation of two 
schools for the training of Indians and Alaska native girls in practical nursing 
to prepare them for employment in Indian hospitals and health centers. One 
school is in the United States at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and the other is in 
Alaska at the Alaska Native Service Hospital at Mount Edgecumbe. The 
United States school has an enrollment of 40 students and the Alaska school an 
enrollment of 45. In fiscal year 1956 the instruction program of these schools 
will be expanded to include training and experience in preventive health field 


services. These schools serve a valuable purpose in training Indian youth in 
practical nursing and public health practices and are being used to build a nucleus 
of trained personnel who have the understanding of special Indian health prob- 
lems and attitudes and who, in addition to serving in Indian health facilities, 
will be able to teach members of their own race in health practices. The total 
budget for the operation of these 2 schools included in the project Hospital 
Health Services, is $202,000, for fiscal year 1956. 


FIELD HEALTH SERVICES 


The second major area of emphasis in fiscal year 1956 will be directed toward 
those services having as their objective the prevention of much of the illness and 
ill health arising amongst the Indian population. Most of the illnesses suffered 
by Indians are preventable and arise from causes which, in large part, have been 
eliminated or under close control in the non-Indian population of the Nation. 
It is in this area that the eventual solution to present day Indian health problems 
lies. Increased efforts in prevention, as proposed in this budget, will gradually 
decrease the need for curative services and hasten the day when Federal medical 
services for Indians ean be diminished through integration of Indian health 
services into established State and local health organizations. The vast accumula- 
tion of preventable illness amongst Indians and the exceptional effort that should 
be made to bring it under control, has placed this problem beyond the capacities 
of State and local communities to successfully deal with it and thus they have been 
reluctant to accept the responsibility. 

These public health and preventive services will be provided either directly 
by the Public Health Service or through contractual arrangements with State 
and local agencies. These services include public health nursing, sanitation, oral 
health, health education, tuberculosis and other communicable disease control, 
maternal and child health, crippled children’s services, school health services, and 
epidemiological field investigations of serious and severe infectious diseases. 

_ The major portion of these activities are to be conducted through 23 organized, 
ixed health centers and numerous locations at which field clinics are periodically 
held (schools, missions, Indian agency locations, and scattered communities). 
lhrough these facilities the skills of specially trained professional personnel— 
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physicians, public health nurses, dentists, sanitary engineers and sanitaria, 
public health educators, medical social workers, bacteriologists, technicians, 
munity workers, sanitarian aids, dental assistants, practical nurses and inter. 
preters, many of whom are Indians, will be brought to bear upon the health prob. 
lems of the Indian population. 

These health personnel will work out of health centers and field clinics, holq 
teaching conferences, treat minor illnesses, screen patients for hospital admission) 
visit homes, private residences and schools, and work with tribal and community 
leaders, traders, and teachers, as well as with Indian patients, in getting Indians 
to adopt habits, attitudes and a manner of life conducive to good health and safety 

The entire program is one of mobility and one which must bring the services io 
hundreds of scattered and isolated population groups. Vehicles or other modes 
of transportation are essential to providing services in areas remote from railroad 
lines and modern roads. In Alaska, due to icebound areas and permafrost iy 
many locations, rental of aircraft is required, since public health personnel cann 
reach the scattered villages in any other manner. In addition to the fixed location 
health centers and field clinics, mobile dental and X-ray units are used in estab- 
lishing the services at points where Indians can reach them with reasonable effort, 

The budget proposals for fiscal year 1956 in this area provide: 

1. Sanitation activities will be sharply increased and strike directly at the cause 
of a great deal of the disease found in Indian families and communities. 

2. Additions to staffs of public health physicians and public health nurses will 
permit finding and getting under treatment more tuberculous children and adults 
and more eripp led children before the disease or physical impairment becomes too 
far advanced to treat effectively; it will permit concentration on the problems of 
child health, including prenatal and infant care and preschool and school hygiene, 

3. A planned program for the reduction and control of dental decay in the tribes 
where tooth loss is abnormally high, affecting the nutrition of many low-income 
Indians. 

4. Provision is also made for the use of health educators, medical social workers, 
and nutritionists to assist physicians, dentists, nurses, and sanitary engineers to 
impart to the Indians an understanding of the causes of disease and of the habits 
each must practice in order to lead a more healthful life. 

Such preventive health services, particularly public health nursing, sanitation 
services, tuberculosis case finding, maternal and child health, and crippled chil- 
dren’s services, as are available through State and local health organizations, will 
be obtained on a contractual basis wherever States and organizations have 
sufficient personnel and facilities to service an entire community. In addition 
wherever possible, local physicians and dentists will be employe d on contract or 
part-time basis, to provide medical and dental care, where a full-time staff is not 
warranted, and where the population is not concentrated in large numbers. 

The increases in personnel requirements are almost entirely in the professional 
and technical categories of trained public health personnel, primarily to staff 
field clinics at new locations and for additional mobile units, in order to extend the 
services to remote locations where they do not presently exist, and by an impact 
program to attack the causes and effects of preventable diseases among Indians, 
so that these can be eradicated. 

The following table shows the professional and other positions, by major 
category, as estimated for 1955 and 1956: 


Field health services 


Mf Estimate Estimate 
> > | 
Position by category 95! 1956 





Medical officers 
Pe BE NG. «os cusntnedepnacnkeveracosans 
Dental officers ----- 
Sanitary engineers, s¢ snitarians, and sanitarian aids_-._- 
Health educators and community workers. 
Other professional, technical, and nonprofessional (inte rpre-- 
ters, aids, custodial, drivers, and clerical-administrative) --- 
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To support the expanded services to be furnished by additional professional 
aud technical staff at existing locations, at new field clinics and through the 
nobile units, there are increased requirements in all other objects of expenditure. 
These increases are for travel, rents and utilities, contractual services, and supplies, 
materials and equipment. 

Funds required for field health services in fiscal year 1956 are estimated to total 
34.490,000, of which $940,000 is estimated to be required for activities in the Terri- 
torv of Alaska. This is shown in the following table: 


1955 1956 Change 


Positions Funds Positions Funds Positions Funds 


487 | $2,979, 000 641 | $4, 490, 000 + $1, 511, 000 


153 2, 546, 007 554 3, 550, 000 A 1, 003, 993 
34 432, 993 87 940, 000 +5 507, 007 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


The accomplishment of the program objectives in this Indian health program 
nd the direction, supervision, and management support of the many activities 
to be carried on will impose exceptional demands upon the skills and competencies 
f the professional and administrative staffs of the Public Health Service. The 
estimates for program direction and management services set forth in this budget 
contain the measure of the professional supervision, administrative direction, and 
management services which must be employed to assure effective utilization of 
resources in the conduct of this health program. Organizationally, the Indian 
ealth program will be administered through the Division of Indian Health 
established in the Bureau of Medical Services of the Public Health Service. 

\rea medical officers, with technical staff, stationed at area offices working 
with officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, will direct the activities of the field 
preventive services, oversee the work of the 57 Indian hospitals, and arrange the 
necessary contractual arrangements with other hospitals, physicians, and health 
agencies. An important function of the area medical officer will be to maintain 
liaison with tribal leaders and members who will expect to find at the customary 
location the usual body of officials with whom they can work in regard to tribal 
r personal health problems and special projects or activities. The area staff 


will work with State and local agencies in encouraging the extension of local 
services to the Indians. 

Central management services will be provided at headquarters by specialized 

technical personnel in the areas of budget and finance, personnel management, 
purchase and supply, property management, construction and maintenance, and 
records and statistics. 
The increased level of activity proposed in the Indian health program, together 
with the complex problems of taking over and accelerating this program, will 
require additional professional direction and greater administrative support. 
To assure suecess in the conduct of these programs, funds for the salaries and 
expenses of such personnel considered essential to the conduct of this program 
are covered in this project. The total estimate for these items is as follows: 


Program direction and management services 


Positions Funds 


Fiscal year 1955...........__- coe NT re ete 239 | $1, 082, 000 
NR UORR TORR, et a ee : 302 1, 897, 000 


+815, 000 


+63 
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CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 


The present-day physical plant for the conduct of Indian health activities jg 
inadequate to provide the services currently being demanded and to serve ag 4 
basis for improvement and expansion of urgently needed services. These limita. 
tions are the product of age, obsolescence, and deterioration. The construct; 
and alteration projects proposed in this request represent only those projects 
where there is a known long-standing need and where the investment will be clear 
compatible with long-term trends and plans. One of the more serious and persis. 
tent problems which has served to impede progress in improving the level o§ 
Indian health has been that of retaining and recruiting qualified professiona 
personnel for assignment in remote, isolated locations. Two factors in thes 
difficulties have been the need for satisfactory housing facilities and more adeqiat 
health facilities. 

The estimate of requirements for construction and major alterations and 
provements looks toward 

1. Improvement and modernization program of hospitals and clinics 

2. Construction of urgently needed field clinics; 

3. Replacement of an unacceptable hospital on the Navaho Reservati 

1. Preliminary planning for a hospital to replace an outmoded institut 
at Kotzebue in Alaska; 

5. Housing facilities for personnel engaged in the health activity. 

It is proposed to replace immediately the inadequate, deteriorated, slum-ty 
quarters and to provide for expanded staff on the reservations as rapidly as 
recruitment will require through the transfer of surplus Government units 
demountable quarters which can be erected at a minimum cost. Construeti 
of permanent housing is proposed for personnel in Alaska. 

To provide for the construction, maior repair and improvement, and equipme 
of hospitals, clinies, auxiliary health facilities and personnel quarters, an appro- 
priation of $4,550,000 is requested. 


Senator Hitu. It isa matter I know you have had a great interest in, 
Senator Thye; not only a great interest, but you have devoted lots of 
time, thought, and effort trying to improve the health situation for the 


Indians. 

Senator Toys. I have been on the reservation and I never was satis- 
fied. Iam trying to improve it. That was the reason I was a party to 
the legislation that was passed. 

Senator Hitu. It was your bill and your leadership—- 

Senator THyr. Not necessarily; it was yours and everybody’s com- 
bined. 

Senator Hiiu. I would say that had it not been for all you did, that 
legislation would not have passed and we are grateful to you for your 
leadership. 


CONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN HEALTH FACILITIES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction of Indian health facilities: For construction, major repair, vmprove- 
ment, and equipment of health and related auxiliary facilities, including quarters for 


rf 


personnel; preparation of plans, specifications, and draw*ngs; acquisition of sites 
purchase and erection of portable build:ngs; and purchase of trailers; $4,550,000, | 
remain available until expended. 
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Obligations by activities 


‘i budget 


House allowance 
estimate ll 


| 1955 appropriation 


Description 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount Amoun : i 
tions Amoun tions Amount tions Amount 


Is and clinics $1. 617, O87 $2. 400, N00 $2, 600, 000 
sonnel quarters 29 O00 1, 650, 000 1. 650, 000 
lterat-ons 41, 480 500, 000 500, 000 


Potal obligations 1, 687, 567 4, 550, 000 4, 750, 000 


Obligations by objects 


‘ 955 ¢ rO- 956 b re > 
Object classification near appre 1956 budget Hous 
priation estimate allowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


ull-time equivalent of all other positions 
rage number of all employees 


o 


Personal services 
l'ransportation of things 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 20, 740 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 1, 646, 087 


$20, 740 
$90, 000 $90, 000 
720, 500 920, 500 
630, 100 630, 100 
3, 109, 400 3, 109, 400 


otal obligations _ — - a 1, 687, 567 4, 550, 000 4, 750, 000 


The House bill provides an increase of $200,000 over the budget estimate, to 

be used for planning a hospital at Gallup, N. Mex., and for an option on the site. 
It is proposed that a modern 200-bed general hospital and health center be built. 
This hospital will constitute an important unit of the Navaho hospital system 
and will provide badly needed general medicine and surgical beds. 
The proposed hospital is contemplated as the major medical-surgical center of 
he Navaho hospital system, to serve the Navaho Indian population of over 
80,000 and with re ported increases in excess of 2 percent per year. The health 
status of these Indians is indicated by the extremely high infant death rate, 
estimated at about 140 per 1,000 live birtbs, and an overall death rate of 12.6 per 
1,000 population (with no allowance for the known serious underreporting) , 
compared with a death rate of 9.6 per 1,000 for the white population of the United 
States. Infectious disease rates range from 2 to 3 to over 10 times that of non- 
Indian populations. 

A study by the Bureau of Indian Affairs has revealed great shortcomings in 
the existing health program for Navaho Indians. The accumulated backlog of 
untreated illness and the inadequacy of existing hospital facilities emphasize the 
incomplete program. 

Through a stepped-up public-health program and case-finding service to be 
intensified during fiscal year 1956, in order to bring disease rates under control 
on the Navaho Reservation, it is expected that the known volume of illness 
requiring hospital care will be tremendously increased. With the present limited 
facilities for hospital and medical services, much of the need must remain unmet. 

The recommendation that Gallup be the location of the proposed new medical 
center is sound, since Gallup is a trade center, with railroad and highway connec- 
tions, and is the major center of industrial activity for Navaho Indians from the 
eastern portion of the reservation. It will be possible to refer patients from 
outlying reservation hospitals to this medical center for specialized medical, 
surgical, orthopedie, and rehabilitation services. The erection of this new hospital 
at Gallup will complete the hospital program for the Navaho Indians, comprising 
the new hospital at Tuba City, the replacement of the hospital at Shiprock, and 
the existing hospital at Crownpoint. 


+} 


62284—55 
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Senator Hitt. Now the House restored the funds, did it not, for 
the Gallup, N. Mex., hospital site and plans? 

Dr. Saaw. Partial restoration. The original request to the Buregy 
of the Budget was for 500,000, none of which was approved. 

Senator Tuyr. What about the proposed hospital for Sells, Ariz. 

Dr. SHaw. That, too, was in the Budget Bureau request; it Was 
not included in the President’s budget. 

Senator Torr. And the House provided no funds there at all? 

Dr. SHaw. That is right. 

Senator THyr. What are the facts about that proposed hospital 
and the needs therefor? 

PAPAGOS INDIANS 


Dr. Suaw. The Papagos are as backward as any group of Indians 
in the United States. They are on a 2-million-acre reservation, which 
is all desert, with very few resources and which constitutes about 
half the area of Pima County. They do not own the mineral rights 
to their land and have an exe ‘eedingly low economic base. There is g 
language barrier. They have a very low level of education. They 
still use their me ici ine men primarily for their health services. The 
tuberculosis rate is 233.7 per hundred thousand population per year: 
gonorrhea, 220.8, dysentery, 740.3, whooping cough, 207.8, chicken 
pox, 129.9, and infectious he :patitis, 116.9. The infant mortality rate 
is estimated at 250 per 1,000 live births, and an overall death rate of 
15.3 compared to 9.3 for the United States white population. The 
medical and hospital needs of this group is 8 to 10 times greater than 
for the normal white population. 

Senator Hii. How far is the nearest hospital? 

Dr. Suaw. Sixty-one miles to San Xavier Indian hospital, which is 
located 2 miles from Tuscon. The reservation has few roads, most of 
them trails. The population is scattered over the entire 2 million 
acres. The degree of acculturation is exceedingly slight and _ the 
group is backward. There are 7,700 of them; 7,674 to be exact. 
There are 6,957 living on the Papago Reservation. 

In view of the morbidity rates and the death rates, we calculated 
the needs on the basis of 7 beds per thousand population which we 
consider to be very conservative. The request was for a 50-bed 
hospital plus the quarters to go with the facility. The previous 
hospital burned in 1947. Up to the present time they have been 
running a small clinic in one of the vacant schoolrooms. There is a 
great need not only for the hospital beds but also for the hospital as 
the center from which the Indians can be taught hygienic practices in 
sanitation, public health, and preventative practices generally. 

Senator Hiiy. In a schoolroom? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Senator Hiuu. Is that an outpatient clinic? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes; if we may call it that. 

Senator Hitu. No facilities there for beds? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. As a matter of fact, the Papagos are at the 
degree of development that they would not worry if they never saw a 
doctor. It is our responsibility, as we see it, to improve their health 
situation, to teach them that modern medicine is worthwhile, to take 
ittothem. Eventually, we hope that we can convince them that it is 
worthwhile and they will come and get it. In our opinion we could 
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not transfer them to Tuscon, because of the conditions of the roads 
on most of the reservation and the distance and their nonacceptance 
of modern medicine. 

The southern Arizona area, of Pima County, has 174,000 population. 
There are 590 acceptable beds existing, 334 needed. Sixty-three 
percent of the need is met. The additional 334 beds are in the 
gouthern Arizona plan, in the Hill-Burton plan. 

In addition, there is a small hospital at Ajo on the other far side of 
ithe reservation, owned by a copper company, with 40 beds included 
in the plan. 

Senator Hitt. Is that a hospital operated by that company for 
emplovees of the company? 

Dr. Saw. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. There is a very definite need, then, for this hospital? 

Dr. SuHaw. Very definite and very pressing. 

Senator Hiity. Any other questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Porrer. How much does that hospital cost? 

Dr. SHaw. Our estimate is $1 million for 50 beds, and $462,000 for 
30 quarter units, a total of $1,462,000. 

Senator Toys. Did you take it up with the Budget? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toys. It was cut out by the Bureau? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

COMMUNICATION 


Senator Hitt. Our chairman, Senator Hayden, has just sent over 
a letter to him from Dr. Lloyd K. Swasey, of Phoenix, Ariz., comment- 


ing upon the need for the construction of the health facilities for the 
Papago Indians at Sells. I shall include in the record for the informa- 
tion of the committee and the Senate the letter to Senator Hayden 
from Dr. Swasey. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


PHOENIX, ARiz., April 27, 1955. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HayYDEN: I regret that my secretary was absent from the office, 
which caused a delay in sending further information in support of replacement of 
the Oasis Hospital, Sells, Ariz. 

It seems significant that the Papago Reservation represents an area of approxi- 
mately 4,400 square miles. The only surfaced road crosses the reservation from 
the east to the west. With the exception of a north-south graded highway leading 
to Casa Grande, the reservation roads (if they could be called such) lead to a 
portion of the villages and are not suited to transportation by automobile. | 
suppose this might not be considered too significant a factor as very few Papago 
Indians possess an automobile. However the lack of means of transportation and 
the inadequacy of roads make it impracticable and almost impossible for the 
Indians isolated in the small settlements scattered over this large area to reach 
community-hospital facilities which would be located at Tucson, Ajo, and Casa 
Grande, Ariz. These cities are respectively 65, 73, and 84 miles from Sells. The 
hospital at Ajo is a mining company hospital and I understand it has no available 
beds for Indian patients. A small hospital at Casa Grande is totally inadequate 
lor consideration of acceptance of Indian patients. This would leave for practical 
tonsideration the only available hospital beds in Tueson. While the two private 
hospitals possibly would accept a few Indian patients, I am sure they are not 
prepared to aecept this responsibility as the hospital needs for the population of 
‘ueson are inadequate. The same consideration is true of the Pima County 
hospital located at Tucson. The small Indian Hospital at San Xavier, just 
outside of Tueson is too far distant from the center of the Indian population and 


} 


‘as hever been considered as a satisfactory location for Indian needs, 
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It would seem, with the remarkably high infant mortality, the high dises, 
incidence, and the fact that a great percentage of obstetrical cases are deliver, 
at home by midwives would point out that a most pressing need exists for prop ; 
hospital facilities in a location available to the population. All those who hays 
studied this problem here are agreed that the center of the Indian population o, 
the Papago Reservation is at Sells. 

The primitive culture and the inability of over 50 percent of the people to spea, 
English would be another significant consideration for rebuilding the Oasis Hos. 
pital at Sells. The staffing of this hospital in part with Indians would cross {| 
language barrier and greatly facilitate educating expectant mothers to com 
the hospital for delivery of their babies and in that way reduce maternal mortalit 
and infant deaths. 

As I mentioned in my letter of April 25, there has been a net increase i) 
population of some 160 per year which should point out the pressing need for ¢! 
immediate construction of a hospital strategically located. 

I believe that most of us in Arizona recognize the fact that our Indian citizens 
must someday become an intregal part of our population. Recognition of | 
extreme need of this Indian group has been recognized by the Congress in appro. 
priations for education, irrigation, roads, flood control, and other needed facets 
development. Certainly the health of these impoverished people, as reflected j 
the disease instances and death statistics, should not be allowed to deteriorai 
further while more investigations are in progress. I sincerely hope that you \ 
do all within your power to facilitate the health program. I am sure that t! 
immediate budgeting by Congress for rebuilding the Oasis Hospital at Sells is 
necessary and logical first step. 

Respectfully, 
Luoyp K. Swasry, M. D 


Senator Hin. It is nearly 5 o’clock. The next item deals with 
the National Institutes of Health. I think it would be better, as 
is so late, if we start on those in the morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the morning 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m. Tuesday, April 26, 1955, a recess was 


taken until 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 27, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, © 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Stennis, Thye, Smith, Dworshak, and 


Pottel 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PusLtic HEALTH SERVICE 
CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. THEODORE J. BAUER, MEDICAL OFFICER 
IN CHARGE, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER; LEONARD 
B. ABBEY, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE CENTER; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 


STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Communicable diseases: To carry out, except as otherwise provided for, those 
provisions of sections 301, 311, and 361 of the Act relating to the prevention and 
suppression of communicable and preventable diseases, and the interstate trans- 
mission and spread thereof, including the purchase, erection, and maintenance of 
portable buildings; and hire, maintenance, and operation of aircraft; [$4,300,000] 
x CH) Cit) 


Amounts available for obligation 


| Increase (+) 
Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate or de- 
crease { 


otal appropriation or estimate $4, 300, 000 $4, 400, 000 +$100, 000 
eduction: Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ —1, 000 0 +1, 000 


otal direct obligations. ___--- ninkaesaaeti 4, 299, 000 4, 400, 000 +101, 000 
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Description 


Obligations by activities 


Increase 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
decre id 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
J t Am 
tions Amount tions Amount tions | 


General disease-prevention and control 


activities 


517 | $2,745, 000 527 $2, 846, 000 


Specific disease-prevention and control 


activities 


General epidemic and disaster aid 


191 1, 134, 000 1, 134, 000 
0 40, 000 0 40, OOO 


4. Administration A 8 380, 000 88 380, 000 


Total direct obligations. ae 796 4, 299, 000 806 4, 400, 000 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVIC! 


Obligations by objects 


ae aa 1955 appro- | 195 
Object classification priation é 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

01 Personal services-_-_--_-- 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies_ 
08 Supplies and materials - -- : 
09 Equipment 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Unclassified (general epidemic and disaster aid) 


Subtotal — 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - 


Total direct obligations 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


01 Personal services---_-.- 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services. 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Total obligations ____ 
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New positions requeste d, 1956 


Title Grade Positions Annual 
salary 


eneral disease-prevention and control activities: 
Field | 
Research technician ; iS-7 ‘ $8, 410 
Research technician 1S—5 : 6, 820 
Laboratory technician 2, 950 
Medical staff technician 5, 900 
Medical staff technician cae 5! 2, 750 
Research technician iS 5, 500 


Total positions and annual salaries : 32, 330 
3, 804 


Net cost 7 Fs ‘ 28, 436 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hint. We will proceed with the item for the control 
ommunicable diseases. 

Dr. Bauer, you may file your prepared statement for the record, 
and we will be delighted to have you make any statement you se e 


tit. sIr. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. THEODORE J. BAUER, CHIEF, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 
CentER, PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE, ON CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Communicable Disease 
Center, a division of the Bureau of State Services, is the combat arm of the 
Public Health Service in the control of communicable diseases. The profound 
advances in the biologic sciences, and the rapid developments in new chemical 
compounds and disease-control techniques, give hope for the eventual eradication 
of infectious diseases as public-health problems in this country if proper application 
{these advances and developments is made. 

In the United States, infectious diseases account for 1 out of every 4 deaths in 

population under 35 years of age, and 1 out of 12 deaths among older persons. 
for the population as a whole, 1 death out of 10 is caused by an infectious disease. 
The exact economic losses caused by these diseases are incalculable. An indica- 
tion, however, is the widespread use of the antibiotics, the sales of which amount 
to about $1 billion annually. 

The ultimate objectives of the Communicable Disease Center are to prevent 
the 100,000 deaths which occur from communicable diseases in this country 
annually; to mitigate the attacks which incapacitate millions; and to prevent 
the reintroduction and reestablishment of such diseases as have been brought 
inder control. The activities toward these objectives consist of: (1) field and 
laboratory investigations; (2) the development of disease- ava techniques, 
materials, and equipment; (3) consultations and demonstrations; (4) training of 

iblic-health workers; and (5) direct aid in epidemies and disasters. Each of these 
avenues of approach is interlaced with the others, forming a dynamic, coordinated, 
and elfective operation. 

One of the most important functions of the Center is to translate the findings of 
dasi¢ research into practical techniques for use in the a _ local health de- 

nents. As new knowledge is gaine ‘d through research, it must be adapted in 
development of disease-control techniques for use under \ “ae environmental 
and economie circumstances. This involves an evaluation of research findings in 
terms of practical disease control; their integration with currently used techniques 
for improved effectiveness; or the development of new methods, materials, or 
upment for full utilization of the new findings. 

kxperience has shown that when means for control are known and available, 
videmie diseases can be eradicated through concerted action. The Communi- 

Disease Center fulfills the responsibility of the Publie Health Service to 
provide nationwide leadership in this area in developing new techniques, affording 
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technical assistance, consultation, and training to the States and their loca! 
subdivisions. During fiscal year 1952 these activities provided assistance jy 
answer to 49,999 separate requests from State and local health departments 
Federal agencies, and other authorities concerned with public health. 

The epidemiologic field investigations are concerned with the frequeney, dis. 
tribution, transmission, and prevention of communicable diseases. Particular 
emphasis continues on: (1) the surveillance of communicable diseases; (2) th; 
Epidemic Intelligence Service; and (3) epidemic assistance, investigations, and 
consultation services for State and local health departments. 

The absence of a disease in endemic proportions may result in the resistance 
level of the population being lowered and general susceptibility increased. |) 
addition, the absence of a disease as a general problem tends to result in a failure 
to diagnose the symptoms at the onset of an epidemic. These factors result in 4 
constant threat that such a disease may be reintroduced, gain a foothold, and 
flare quickly into epidemic proportions. 

Two recent resurgences of diphtheria provide good examples. During the 
10 vears prior to 1953, a county in a Rocky Mountain area had reported only 
three or fewer cases of diphtheria per vear. In January 1953, a single case was 
reported, followed by 52 cases during February and March. Then in November 
1954, a county on the Ohio River, diphtheria-free for 10 years, experienced 4 
severe outbreak. In this county of 9,500 inhabitants, 24 cases were reported b 
local physicians and 11 more cases were discovered by other medical investigators 
Four of the eases were fatal, and another child was left with a serious myocarditis 
To prevent such occurrences we must maintain constant surveillance to recognize 
and control such diseases whenever they appear. This is accomplished in ¢o- 
operation with the State and local health authorities. 

The Epidemic Intelligence Service continues in the practical field training of 
highly selected young medical, veterinary, and nurse officers on a rotational! basis, 
to meet the serious national shortage of qualified epidemiologists. After an 
initial orientation course, they are assigned to existing Communicable Disease 
Center field programs, and to selected State and local health departments, for 
specialized, supervised field training. During their assignments, they participate 
actively in the disease-surveillance activities and are constantly on call for 
epidemic and disaster-aid duty anywhere in the Nation. 

These activities also strengthen and supplement the State and local health 
departments by providing consultation and demonstration assistance in infectious 
disease problems, and disseminating newer knowledge gained in disease investiga- 
tions. During fiscal vear 1954 this field assistance was furnished to the State and 
local health departments in 407 disease outbreaks. 

The epidemiologic investigations on hepatitis are being emphasized. It is the 
most rapidly increasing nationally reportable disease. In 1952 about 17,400 cases 
were reported, in 1953 about 33,000 and tentative summaries indicate that cases 
reported for 1954 will total about 60,000. Further, recent surveys show that only 
about 10 percent of cases are reported, indicating an actual occurrence of about 
600,000 cases this vear. Hepatitis is a viral disease for which there is no know 
remedy, and no serologic test to demonstrate its presence has yet been developed 
Although the administration of gamma globulin more than 7 days in advance of 
the occurrence of pronounced clinical symptoms will prohibit appearance of the 
symptoms in about 95 percent of cases, the damaging effects of the disease on the 
liver are not known, either in these cases or in cases where gamma globulin is not 
used. Even when gamma globulin is used and prevents the development of 
pronounced clinical symptoms, it is believed that the patient may continue to be 
host to the virus and therefore a potential hazard as a carrier. The Communicable 
Disease Center epidemiologic and laboratory personnel are collaborating on 
intensified studies to develop better methods for detection and prevention of the 
disease. ; 

The laboratory activities of the Center will continue to: (1) perform research to 
develop and improve laboratory methods and techniques; (2) provide consultation 
evaluation and diagnostic support to other investigative activities of the Center; 
(3) diagnose rare or complex disease specimens for the States; (4) train 5tate, 
local, and Federal laboratory personnel in newer methods; (5) provide consultation 
and evaluation services for the improvement of State and local laboratories, upon 
request; and (6) provide laboratory assistance to States and localities during 
epidemics and disasters. In addition, it is proposed to standardize, produce, and 
distribute to State and local laboratories diagnostic reagents which are not 
available elsewhere. 
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The increase in this item will provide for the evaluation, standardization, and 
production of diagnostic antigens and control antisera which are not available 
commercially. It is planned that these will be distributed to the State and local 
laboratories as needed. Serological procedures for the diagnosis of infections 
nrovide, at best, only presumptive evidence of the presence of pathogenic organ- 
isms. ‘The accuracy and reliability of any of these tests is contingent upon: 
|) the availability of specific diagnostic antigen of suitable quality; and (2) the 
ise of a control antiserum of definite titer to standardize new lots of antigen and to 
check the performance of the test proper. Nonstandarized antigens and the lack 
of control antisera may lead to serological results which are inaccurate, not 
reproducible, and difficult or impossible to interpret. 

The availability and standardization of diagnostic reagents will permit and 
encourage State and local laboratories to perform tests which they cannot perform 
now. As more laboratories begin to use these reagents, the additional demand 
should encourage commerical production, and preparation by the Communicable 
Disease Center will be discontinued as commercial reagents become available. 
standardization of these reagents by the Communicable Disease Center will, how- 
ever, undoubtedly be requested by the States on a continuing basis. 

The diagnosis and control of many of the communicable diseases are hampered 
by the incomplete development, perfection, and standardization of certain diag- 
nostic procedures. Laboratory studies are continuing to bring about more rapid, 
accurate, and economical diagnostic methods. As these are devised, they are 
incorporated into training courses for State and local laboratory personnel, and 
the new knowledge is published for general use in laboratories. Refresher training 
of State, local, and Federal laboratorians will continue in order that: (1) the sensi- 
tivity and specificity of their diagnostic tests may be improved; and (2) they may 
be able to perform a greater variety of tests. Recognizing the need for refresher 
courses designed particularly for public health laboratory workers, the States have 
recommended to the Surgeon General, through the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers, that efforts be made to bring such courses into the States 
toan even greater degree than in the past. 

The laboratory reference diagnostic activities reflect a general increase in the 
number of more difficult specimens submitted, particularly for poliomyelitis, psit- 
tacosis and other viral diseases, toxoplasmosis, and leptospirosis. On the other 
hand, there has been a decrease in the number of entomological specimens proc- 
essed. The State and local laboratories have been encouraged effectively to per- 
form their own identifications on these, and most communicable disease center 
entomological identifications are now being performed on location. 

The joint epidemiologic-laboratory studies on poliomyelitis are continuing. 
This disease is still of prime importance in the public mind. There is no known 
cure or preventive technique. The center is participating now in the national 
program for the evaluation of poliomyelitis vaccine, by request of the Poliomye- 
litis Vaccine Evaluation Center, at the University of Michigan. These tests, 
concerning the effectiveness of the Salk vaccine, involve about 1,800,000 children, 
scattered in 217 study areas in 44 States. In cooperation with the State and local 
health departments and other participating organizations, the evaluation studies 
include verification of the clinical diagnosis, collection of blood and other speci- 
mens from cases, and physical therapy examinations. 

In the laboratories, studies are being made to develop better and more rapid 
and economical means for diagnosis of poliomyelitis. Coincident with this work, 
emphasis is being placed on developing a nonneurotropic strain of type I polio- 
myelitis virus, since this strain appears in about 85 percent of the paralytic cases. 
Suecess has been achieved in developing a variant of type I virus which: (1) is 
attended by no pathological changes when introduced into monkeys and chim- 
panzees; and (2) stimulates the production of antibodies in these animals which 
protects them against lethal doses of the virulent type I strain of poliomyelitis 
virus, 

Investigations also are being made on other viral disease problems, including 
encephalitis, infectious mononucleosis, psittacosis, rabies, and others. Among 
these, rabies, particularly, is an increasing public health problem. This dread 
disease is quite prevalent in a number of kinds of wild animals, expecially foxes 
and skunks, It is spreading into urban areas with increasing frequency. Rabies 
can be controlled, however, by: (1) immunization of domestie dogs; and (2) stray 
dog control. 

he activities for the control of disease vectors are concerned with: (1)”the 
development of more effective techniques for the control of insects and rodents; 
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(2) studies on the mode of action of insecticides and the development of resists 
in insects: and (3) the provision of demonstrations and consultations to Sta: 
and local health departments to introduce new developments or improvement 
in vector control techniques. 

The resistance develoned by insects to economic poisons is of internationa) 
concern. The great successes of controlling malaria and tvnhus fever with NDT 
raised hopes that the vectors as well as the diseases might be eradicated, Fy, 
while these views were advanced, however, manv insects were developing resis; 
ance to DDT. In this activity, studies are being made to determine the my 
anisms of resistance in the various species, and to develop effective mean 
combating such mechanisms. 

The development of resistance by flies and other species to DDT has led ; 
consideration of the use of organie phosphorus compounds in fly and mosoauit 
control. Tn the course of an evaluative analvsis of a commercially produced 
organic phosphorus compound, the CDC scientists observed an impurity. and 
a chemical method was applied by which the imnpuritv was converted to prody 
a compound which is about 10 times more potent than the parent coamnonnd 
This new development in the CDC laboratories has been designated DDYP. 
contraction of its chemical name. It has a toxicity equal to that of parat} 
toward houseflies, at the same time being far less dangerous to higher animals 
Althongh DDVP will not remain effective over long periods of time like DDT 
it will be useful in those situations where long-lasting residual effectiveness 
not of primarv importance. 

The investigations on economic poisons are being intensified to define a) 
prevent the health hazards resulting from their use. These hazards ar 
increasing importance, arising from the extensive use of such poisons and thy 
ranid, constant develop~ent of new ones. These investigations are progressing 
with: (1) Chemical studies to develop essential analytical technicues; (2) anins 
exveriments on the effects of toxic materials: (8) human volunteer studies 
field studies to determine the degrees and types of exposure of operators : 
public: and (5) development of techniques to prevent or reduce toxie hazerd 

The diarrheal diseases are still the second highest communicable disease kil] 
of infants, almost 6,009 chil@ren under 2 vears of age having died from t]) 
1951. The Communicable Disesse Center studies on these diseases are d 
to develop more knowledge on the morbidity and etiology in differing geogra) 
and other environmental circumstances, and on enteric infections in various 
population groups, such as in mining camps, migratory labor camps, and [1 
reservations, as well as in urban areas. These field and laboratory studies should 
lead to better uncerstanding of the pathogenic agents and modes of spread of th 
diarrheal diseases, pnd contribute materially toward their eventual contro] 

The conduct of treining courses for Public Pealth Service and other Federal 
personnel is continuing. They provide knowledge and experience in new and 
improved methods for more efficient and economical disease control practi: 
These activities also provide for the development of training courses, incorporating 
newer knowlecge gained by research, and for the production and distribution of 
saga training aids. 

Calls for Communicable Disease Center emergency aid in epidemics and disas- 
ters are being received from the State and local health departments in increasing 
numbers. During only the first 6 months of this fiseal year, this aid alre aa has 
been rendered in 27 emergencies which have occurred in 15 States. These include 
16 calls for help on disease outbreaks, such as an epidemic of hepatitis in Ker 
tuckyv: 373 cases of encephalitis in and around Hidalgo County, Tex.; and polio- 
myelitis in Wyoming and South Carolina. They also inelude 11 calls by 6 States 
for aid in disasters, such as the flood on the Rio Grande; the drought which 
required help in locations in Kansas, Arkansas, and Georgia; 2 floods in Arizona 
and 2 hurricanes striking New England and the east coast. 


SUMMARY 


The conquest of infectious diseases is one of the compelling problems of our 
time. It presents a continuing challenge. We must be on the alert continuous) 
to prevent the reestablishment of the dread diseases of the past, and to develop 
control measures for the diseases which today spread without restraint We 
must apply with greater effectiveness the preventive measures which we have 
at our command while we continue to expand our knowledge on those which we 
cannot control now. 
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The principal victims of these diseases are not the older men and women. 
lhey are the young and vigorous segments of the population on whom the present 
ind future productive power of the Nation depend. The children and younger 
men and women must have a leading place in our health programs if we are to 
preserve the vitality and stamina of our future adult population. Through 
research and concentrated control efforts in cooperation with the State and local 
health authorities, these diseases eventually will be subdued. 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have this opportunity to 
emphasize a few points which are presented more fully in the material 
before you. 

The budget estimate now being considered is for the Communicable 
Disease Center of the Public Health Service, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

This center carries out the responsibilities of the Public Health 
Service in the control of communicable diseases. It assists the 
States in communicable disease problems which exceed State resources, 
are interstate in nature, or are created by Federal action. This is 
accomplished by investigations, technical development, demonstra- 
tions, training of personnel, and last but far from least, epidemic and 
disaster aid. 

The infectious diseases remain major public health problems, be- 
cause millions of people are incapacitated temporarily each year, and 
approximately 100,000 people die of these ailments. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Senator Hiiu. Doctor, if you might, give us the names of some of 
those infectious diseases so that they will be here in the record. I 
think we have a pretty good idea of what they are, but, if you will, 
please call off just a few of them. 

Dr. Baver. Poliomyelitis, rabies, encephalitis, viral hepatitis, the 
diarrheal diseases, and many others. 

Experience has shown that through application of effective control 
measures, these diseases can be suppressed. The rate at which this 
suppression can be accomplished is largely dependent upon the ener- 
gies Which are devoted to that purpose. 

At the present time, the State and local health department labora- 
tories are unable to perform accurate diagnoses of certain of the 
prevalent communicable diseases because reliable standardized diag- 
nostic reagents are not commercially available. The only change in 
this vear’s estimate as compared with last vear’s budget is to provide 
lor the standardization, production, distribution, and evaluation of 
these biological products. 

This activity will encourage the general use of laboratory diagnosis 
and will inerease and improve nationwide diagnosis of disease. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DDVP 


Another vitally important problem is the resistance of insects to 
modern insecticides, such as DDT. During the past year, this has 
been partially overcome by the development of a new insecticide 
known as DDVP. 
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[am happy to report that this discovery was made by the researc) 
scientists at the Savannah, Ga., laboratory of the Communicabj, 
Disease Center. Although it is much more potent than DDT, this 
new insecticide is much safer for animals and man than many of thos, 
now commonly in use. 

This particular discovery opens the way to a whole new class 0; 
insecticides, and the center already is beginning to investigate som 
of the other closely related chemical compounds and their variants 

Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to answer any questions 

Senator Hitt. Well, now, was this new insecticide developed en- 
tirely through Federal effort? 

Dr. Baver. This new insecticide was discovered by the laboratory 
workers in Savannah, as an impurity in one of the commercial pro 
ucts. Following this discovery, they conducted field tests and prove 
that it was a most important new insecticide. It is especially im- 
portant because of the fact that flies and some other insects are resist- 
ant to DDT now almost throughout the world. 

Senator Hitt. Have they built up an immunity, or did they sta 
that way? 

Dr. Baver. In the beginning, flies were killed quite readily wit} 
DDT, but over a period of years, strains have developed that ar 
resistant to DDT. 

Senator Hitt. Now, what about DDVP so far as human beings a 
concerned? Does it have any harmful effects so far as humans ar 
concerned? 

Dr. Bavger. In concentrated doses, it would have harmful effects 
toward humans or animals. Properly used, however, there is no 
evidence that it will be harmful. It is much less harmful than th 
stronger insecticides now necessary for the control of flies and othe 
insects of public health importance. 

Senator Hitt. But in the absence of DDVP, you have had to use 
these stronger insecticides, which have much more harmful effects, so 
far as people are concerned. Is that right? 

Dr. Baurer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hityt. Have you an idea what it really costs to get this 
DDVP? Ido not mean the cost of it today, but to work out the dis- 
covery, so to speak. 

Dr. Bauer. I do not have any actual figures as to what it costs, 
but I think it is important to bring out the fact that it was developed 
and discovered during the routine work at the Center; that is, evaluat- 
ing, screening, and formulating new compounds for the control o! 
vectors of public health importance. 

Senator Hitt. You mean the discovery came a little bit like the 
discovery of penicillin? You found you had it, so to speak? 

Dr. Bauer. We found we had something we could not explain whie! 
we extracted the active compound of this particular product. 

And, in fact, the so-called active ingredients of the specific product 
were not nearly as potent as the vehicle in which it was carried. 

Senator Hitt. Now, I notice the House allowed you the budget 
estimate of $4,400,000. You requested $4,650,000. What would you 
use that extra $250,000 for if you had it? 
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RABIES CONTROL 


Dr. Bauer. The extra $250,000 was requested for rabies control. 
Rabies is spreading. It is a dreadful disease but it can be controlled 
if there is a proper intensification of the use of known methods of 
control. That is, rabies within urban areas can be controlled. 

Senator Hitu. I think most of us have had the idea that it was under 
pretty good control. Has there been any increase in it here recently? 

Dr. Baupr. There have been several areas in which there has been 
an increase in rabies; namely, some of the large cities, such as Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and some in the southern part of the United States. 

Senator Hitt. When you say ‘‘the southern part,’’ what section 
do you mean? 

Dr. Bauer. In the Texas area principally, and also in Georgia, 
\lississippi, South Carolina, and Florida. 

While rabies is not a disease that occurs in a great many human 
beings, | would like to point out that there are in excess of 22 million 
dogs in the United States. There are an estimated 1,500,000 dogbites 
annually. It is necessary to give about 60,000 Pasteur treatments 
to individuals bitten by dogs each year, at a cost of about a hundred 
dollars per person; and these treatments are not without danger. 
They are very painful. It takes a long time to give them; that is, 
a matter of 3 weeks. And there may be complications with lasting 
effects. 

Senator Hitt. Well, now, your expenditure here would be for pre- 
vention rather than for the treatment project; is that correct? 

Dr. Baurr. The requested expenditure was for research in develop- 
ment of better methods of prevention and also to help States in their 
program of educating the public, vaccinating dogs against rabies, 
and stray-dog control. 

Then, too, one of the big problems in rabies is the sylvatic rabies, 
that is, the reservoir in wildlife. This is a much more complicated 
problem, and there will be a need for investigation in this particular 
problem for a great many years. 

Dr. Deartne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one point. 

You referred to prevention rather than treatment. The terrible 
thing about rabies is that there is no treatment once it develops. It 
is uniformly fatal. So that the only approach to it is to prevent it, 
either by vaccination of dogs or by the vaccination of a human being 
who has been exposed. 


PASTEUR TREATMENT 


Senator Hitt. When the individual takes what we commonly know 
as the Pasteur treatment, it is really not treatment. By taking injec- 
tions, they prevent a real development of the disease. Is that correct? 

Dr. Dearina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. Pretty much like a vaccination for smallpox. 

Dr. Dearing. Correct. 

Senator Hitu. But after the patient once gets a real case of rabies, 
your vaccine is not effective. 

Dr. Deartna. There is no treatment. He dies. 

Senator Porrer. It is always fatal? 

Dr. Dearina. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hitt. They use the term “the Pasteur treatment.” It js 
really the Pasteur prevention; is that right? 
Dr. Dearinc. That would be more correct, sir. 


EVALUATION OF BIOLOGIC PRODUCTS 


Senator Hiti. You spoke about the evaluation of biologic products. 
Doctor. What products do you particularly have in mind? 

Dr. Baver. As better laboratory procedures become more generally 
available, because of basic research, there.is a need to carry these pro- 
cedures to State and local health department laboratories, in order to 
provide more accurate diagnostic facilities. 

Many of these tests, such as for psittacosis, encephalitis, and so 
forth, are not now readily available in many State and local health 
department laboratories, because of the fact that reliable biologic 
products that are necessary to perform these tests are not now com- 
mercially available. They are not commercially available because 
they are not in use enough to cause them to be a profitable item. 

Therefore, the association of State and Territorial Health Officers. 
and the State and Territorial laboratory directors, recommended to 
the Surgeon General that the Communicable Disease Center start 
preparing these materials for distribution to State and local health 
department laboratories for use in diagnosing certain diseases. 

Senator Hitt. For the State health department laboratories to 
carry on the actual tests? 

Dr. Bauer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You distribute to them the information and what 
we might call the technics, I suppose, and then they do the work? 

Dr. Bauer. And some of the biological products, so that they can, 
in turn, perform the tests 

I think it is most important to bring out that while some of these 
products are available from time to time, there is a very serious need 
recognized by all laboratory workers for the standardization and 
evaluation of these particular products also. 

Senator Hity, And that is largely what you do? 

Dr. Baver. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitu. For the benefits of the States and their laboratories 
and their health departments? 

Dr. Bavurr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Senator Potter? 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF DDVP 


Senator Porrrer. Doctor, is this DDVP now available com- 
mercially? 

Dr. baver. DDVP was announced just a few months ago, and 
there are one or two plants that have set up pilot production. It is 
anticipated that it will be available commercially in the very neat 
future. 

Senator Porrer. Now, do they have to receive a license from the 
Department? 

Dr. Bauer. No license is necessary for the development. 

Senator Porrer. And this is made available, the formula is made 
available, to any commercial concern that is interested? 
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) De. Bauer. To all commercial concerns, and there will be no 

suictions on this particular product. 1n other words, it appears 
that there will be no opportunity for one person to develop and 
yanuiacture this product to the exclusion of others. 

Dr. DEARING. Mr. Chairman, | think it would be well to make it 
dear that in regard to this matter of licensing, it is not within our 
province to license or in any way control the “distribution ot such a 
gibstance, but L believe that the Department of Agriculture has a 
sponsibility under the Pesticide Act tor the st: undaraization labe ling 
ys lo certain requirements which an insecticide must meet. 

senator PorrerR. In other words, they would have to meet the 
standaras at least of the formula that they advertise, and | assume 
that would be done by the Department ot Agriculture. 

Dr. BauER. Yes, sur. 1 am speaking in another de -partment’s area, 
put there is some such requirement, so that the insecticide will really 
cme up to standards and will kill the bugs as it is supposed to do. 

senator Porrer. Will this new product go the same as DDT even- 

tually? Certain insects will become immune to this new product, 01 
do you think it will have a more lasting effect? 

Dr. BAuER. We certainly hope that insects will not become im- 
mune toit. However, only time and extensive studies will determine 
whether Or not that is true. 
senator Porrer. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


LIVE VIRUS POLIO VACCINE 


senator Hitt. Doctor, | have what, to me, is a very interesting 
clipping, from the Kvening Star, c ontaining a press story trom Atlanta, 
(ia., Which is your headquarters. Is that correct; sir? 

vr. bAUER. ‘hat is correct. 

Senator HILL. ‘The story says: 


\ live virus polio vaccine that may give longer immunity than the Salk dead 
virus Vaccine was descrived yesterday by an Alabama scientist. 

Dr. ..orris Schaener of Montgomery, Chief of the Communicable Disease 

er Virus Laboratory, United States Public health Service, said the live virus 
illo vaccine already has been tested on monkeys and chimpanzees. 

itis “about ready for testing on human volunteers,” he told the annual staff 

nference of the Communicable Disease Center at the Academy of \.edicine in 
Atlanta. 

“We have a vaccine at the laboratory in Montgomery that has gone through 
all tie laboratory tests and appears to be etiective,” he said. 

Ur. Schaerer said the Salk vaccine is ‘‘valuaile,’’ but gives only 60- to 80- 
ercent immunity. He said he is ‘‘optimistic’” that a li,e virus vaccine would 

i be more eifective and “the chances are it would give more prolonged 
nity. 

lie pointed out that live virus vaccines—like the smallpox and yellow-fever 
\accines—are ‘‘eapavle of producing the infection but not the disease.”’ He said 

immunity they produce is usually lifelong. 

Dr. Theodore J. Bauer of Atlanta, Chief of the Communicable Disease Center 
said CDC officials are “excited about Dr. Schaeffer’s work in developing a live 
Virus polio vaccine,” But he stressed they ‘“‘don’t want to take any credit from 

vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk.”’ 

“Dr, Salk has broken the ice,” Dr. Bauer said. “Now we must evaluate all 
possiole polio vaccines and find which is the most effective.” 


Would you like to make any comment on that very interesting 
story? 

Dr. Baurr. Yes, Mr. Chairman; as you know, a year ago or 2 
years ago, the Senate encouraged the Communicable Disease Center 
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to continue as much as possible in the investigation of poliomyelitis 
not only from the standpoint of its laboratory work but from thy 
standpoint of evaluation and investigation in the field, 

As a result of Dr. Schaeffer’s work in the Montgomery Vijrys 
Laboratory at CDC, in attempting to develop a better labor; atory 
test for the disease, the ‘y had the fortuitous circumstance of developing 
a modification of a type 1 strain virus that apparently was not virulent 
to monkeys and chimpanzees but still contained the immunologic] 
prope rties. 

This has been studied for a period of about one year and a hal 
It is our intention to continue the study; and as soon as this is showy 
to be absolutely safe, then at some time it can be tried upon human 
volunteers. 

WORK ON SALK VACCINE 


I would like to say that we are very much interested in the use of 
the Salk vaccine. The Epidemiological Branch of the Communi- 
cable Disease Center furnished not less than twe ‘nty-some-odd people 
to work with Dr. Thomas Francis at Ann Arbor, Mich., for the evaly- 
ation of the Salk vaccine. During the next year, it will be most im- 
portant that we continue these field evaluations in order to determine 
the duration of immunity of the vaccine, study poliomyelitis epi- 
demics, and make sure that we can determine the differences betwee 
polio and similar diseases that occur in the community. 

In summary, our plans are focused upon using all available re. 
sources of the center to do epidemiological surveillance of poliomye- 
litis and carry out work in the laboratory to develop more simp 
rapid, and economical laboratory tests. 

Senator Porrrr. How much differe nt is the vaccine that the doctor 
under your supervision has been using on chimpanzees from the Salk 
vaccine? 

Dr. Bauer. The one being used at the Montgomery, Ala., labora- 
torv is a modification of type 1 poliomyelitis live virus, while th 
Salk vaccine contains all 3 types. All these are dead viruses. 

Senator Porrrr. I believe Dr. Scheele testified yesterday that the 
vaccine that Dr. Salk and his group prepared was first injected into, | 
believe, the kidney of monkeys. Does yours go through that same 
step? 

Dr. Baver. Yes. And I want to emphasize very definitely that 
the work at the Communicable Disease Center, Montgomery Labora- 
tory, is still in the laboratory and animal stage. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, you have not tested yet so far as 
human beings are concerned? 

Dr. Bauer. That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Dreartna. And most important, Mr. Chairman, is that it \ 
only one strain. There are three strains of polio throughout the world, 
and unless and until you can deal with all three, a single strain vaccin 
would not have any great practical use. But it is a lead which should 
be pursued; and if we can develop and so modify the other two strains 
if they will behave and become nonvirulent in the laboratory, thet 
you can deal with all three at once. 


Senator Porrer. This would be just another plus in the whole 


vaccine solution. 
Dr. Bauer. That is correct, s 
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CIVIL DEFENSE PLANNING 


Senator SmirH. Doctor, do you have any part in the civil defense 
planning? aa 

Dr. Baver. Recently, as you know, some of the responsibility for 
civil defense has been delegated to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Communicable Disease Center has, as its 
responsibility, the development of better methods of rapid identifica- 
tion of organisms which might be used as an agent in warfare. And 
in addition to this, we are now developing a training program for the 
purpose of instructing trainers of State and local health departments 
in their particular responsibilities as they relate not only to biological 
warfare but to the control of communicable diseases in case of mass 
evacuation of populations. 

Senator Smiru. Is there any money in this bill for that purpose? 

Dr. Bauer. There is no money in this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. Ketity. Senator, maybe I can answer that. There was an 
estimate of $1,600,000 in the President’s budget, but the House com- 
mittee removed that estimate with the recommendation that the entire 
civil defense program of the entire Federal Government be submitted 
as one package, rather than individual departments having an esti- 
mate, and asked that that be submitted in time for consideration by 
this session of Congress; so that in appearing before the Senate, we 
have requested that the item not be considered now, because a package 
budget for the Federal Government is going to be submitted in the 
near future. 

STOCKPILING OF MEDICINES 


Senator SmitH. Then, Doctor, you have no plan or are doing 
nothing on storage of medicines for an emergency? 

Dr. Bauer. That is not within the responsibility of the Communi- 
cable Disease Center. 

Senator Smita. Where would that come from? Who should I ask 
on that? 

Dr. Dearina. Senator, that is a responsibility of the Civil Defense 
Administration. The Federal Civil Defense Administration has 
delegated certain functions under the Civil Defense Act to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, but not a responsibility 
for stockpiling of medicines, biologicals, and so on, or any other aspect 
of the responsibility for the care of casualties. 

They have delegated public health responsibilities and certain 
special weapons defense responsibilities, in biological and chemical 
warfare, to Defense, to us, but not stockpiling. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had better, I think, 
ask my questions of the Civil Defense Administration. I think this 
is 4 very important part of the program, and if this group does not 
have the responsibility, we should find out who does. 

Senator Hix. It is a very important responsibility. 

The House committee felt this matter of civil defense and its various 
tivities ought to be held as a single package. Was that not it, Dr. 
Wearing? 

Dr. Deartna. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. That is on page 2 of the House report, under the 
“aption “Civil Defense.” 
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Any further questions? Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I came in late. | 
do not think I have any questions. 

Senator Hitu. We are very much obliged to you, Doctor. We appre. 
ciate very much your being here. 

Dr. Baver. Thank you. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; ERNEST M. ALLEN, CHIEF, DIVI. 
SION OF RESEARCH GRANTS; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON. 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH: 
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INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY 
SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Institutes of Health, operating expenses: For the activities of 1 
National Institutes of Health, not otherwise provided for, including resear 
fellowships and grants for research projects pursuant to section 301 of the Act 
not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of visiting scientists when specifical! 
approved by the Surgeon General; erection of temporary structures; and grants of 
therapeutic and chemical substances for demonstrations and research; [$4,675,000] 
$6,399,000: Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to advance to this 
appropriation from other appropriations to the Public Health Service su 
amounts as are determined to be necessary for the foregoing purposes and for 
activities performed on a centralized basis: Provided further, That the Surg 
General is authorized to operate facilities at the National Institutes of Healt 
for the sale of meals to employees and others at rates determined by him to | 
sufficient to recover the cost of such operation and the proceeds thereof shall | 
credited to this appropriation: Provided further, That the Surgeon Genera 
authorized, upon recommendation of the National Advisory Health Cou 
donate or release to a university, hospital, or other nonprofit organization a 
title, claim, or interest of the United States with respect to research and related « 
ment and other tangible property under the jurisdiction of the Service and a 
by such institutions prior to December 1946 pursuant to its contract with the UV? 
States through the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Total appropriation or estimate sears --.-----| $4,675,000 | $6, 399, 000 | 
Deduction: 1. Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, | 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wellare”...| — 2, 000 0 


Ditslioneentions as Pk Nee 8 ee | 4,673, 000 | 6, 399, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1955 appropria- 


tion 
Description scacaiieleasa 


Posi- 
| tions 
|, Grants for research and training: | 
(a) TRAGNREE ORR ans 5 cin dscdi cies checcecs 
(b) Research fellowships 
Di rect operations: (b) Review and approv al | 
f research and training grants - 102 


Total obligations from 


ares 
funds. -- wan 


102 


Amount 


549, 000 


4, 673, 000 


$4, 000, 000 | 
124, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other gece ‘ 
verage number of all employees. 


Direct Obligations 
priated funds: 

Personal services ------ 
rravel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services __- 
Printing and reproduction_ - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- 
laxes and assessments. ---- 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 


mbursements from non-Federal sources: 

(1 Personal services 

(6 Printing and reproduction_- 

8 Supplies and materials 
5 Taxes and assessments------ 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources - 


Total direct obligations 


tions Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Per 

2 Travel 
l'ransportation of things 

4 Communication services- - 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 

7 Other contractual services 

(8 Supplies and materials- 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments. - 


Accounts 


il services... - 


Sut btots al_. 
uct charges for quarters ‘and subsistence 


To 


tal obligations a out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - han tice . . . 


Total obligations _ - 


1955 appro- 
priation 


57, 150 
, 000 


4, 000 


5, 000 
, 500 
246, 


4, 919, 


, 266, 6 
64, < 


53, 


9, 984, 


1956 budget 


Posi- 
| tions 


120 


120 


, 500 
2, 800 2 
}, 300 21, 
2, 000 6, 
4, 000 

1,250 


000 


000 


417 


estimate | House allowance 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount Amount 


$5, 625, 000 | 
124, 000 


$4, 625, 000 
124, 000 


650, 000 


650, 000 


6, 399, 000 , 399, 000 


| House allow- 


ance 


| 1956 budget 
| estimate 


150 
52, 000 
400 
4, 300 
600 
2, 500 
, SOO 


$539, 150 
52, 000 
400 
14, 300 
600 
12, 500 
2, 800 
300 21, 300 
700 6, 700 
000 ae 
250 25 


000 


400 


600 


5, 749, 


6, 399, 


, 000 — 000 


153, 
500 1, 000 


5, 000 
+ 000 


153, 000 
1, 000 
195, 000 
A 000 


000 , 000 


350, 000 
749, 000 ~ 5, 749, 000 


, 984 

3, 400 

. 400 

85, 800 
541, 300 
38, 000 
95, 600 

1, 586, 900 
100, 000 
6, 700 


12, 101, 084 | 


9, 789, 984 
53, 400 

11, 400 
85, 800 
541, 300 
38, 000 
95, 600 

, 638, 900 
100, 000 

6, 700 


O84 361, 084 


12, 


, 084 | 40, 084 | 40, 084 


33, 000 


000 | 


12, 061, 000 


18, 810, 000 


_, 321, 000 
18,07 0, 000 
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STATEMENT BY Dr. WituiaM H, Sesre.t, Jr., Director, NATIONAL INstirurps 
oF Heatru, Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, there has never been a period jp 
the history of this country when so many scientific developments were ripe for 
further exploration and medical application. Given continuity of effort anq 
reasonably good judgment, there is no reason why the years ahead should jot 
be the most productive in the history of medical science. The momentum of 
advance will, if sustained, carry us to significant breakthroughs. 

I am pleased to be able to address the committee today in such an optimistic 
vein. In the course of my brief and informal remarks, you will find that I am 
equally optimistic about the part that the National Institutes of Health is destined 
to play in this conquest of many pressing medical problems. 

I speak for all of my colleagues at the National Institutes of Health in expressing 
gratitude for this opportunity to review the state of medical research in the 
United States and to discuss the job of NIH as part of the total national effort. 


RECORD OF NATIONAL RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The history of the past 15 years—from the beginning of World War IT unt] 
the present time—is a story of unparalleled support of medical research from 
both public and private sources. 

Never before have millions of people been so aware of the power of the scientific 
approach to the cause and cure of disease. This attitude and interest has been 
reflected in two tangible ways: People are supporting private research agencies 
and institutions as they have never before done, and they are expressing their 
belief in the expenditure of public funds for medical research. Increasingly, 
attitudes are changing from passive interest to active participation. Today, we 
are witnessing something entirely new in our history—a clearly recognizable public 
demand for a national medical research program appropriate to our needs and our 
capacity. 

The committees in this and the other Chamber of the Congress have exercised 
national leadership both in making people aware of the power of medical research 
and in providing funds essential to an expanded and sustained medical research 
effort. 

These years have also been a period of accomplishments unmatched in the his- 
tory of medicine. The antibiotics, the onslaught on venereal diseases, the dis- 
covery of drugs to cure malaria, advanced heart surgery, new drugs for arthritis, 
progress in the treatment of cancer, better ways to control high blood pressure, 
new understanding of the virus diseases, application of fluorides to the control of 
tooth decay, new frontiers in the neurological diseases—all have come about in the 
short span of 15 vears. 

The Directors of the Institutes of the National Institutes of Health will discuss 
certain of these accomplishments in more detail. This progress represents a high 
return on the national investment of public and private funds in medical research. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS 


The medical research effort is international; but for the first time in the history 
of science, the leadership in many fields has shifted from Europe to the United 
States. Attendance at medical schools and universities of Western Europe is 
no longer the goal of our most promising young medical scientists. Medical 
science has become mature in this country as a result of wartime and postwar 
developments. 

We must in our own interest sustain international relations in science. But 
we are largely on our own, more than ever before. This means that in the United 
States we must assess very carefully our goals, our assets, and our major obstacles. 

The principal goal is clear: Control of the diseases that are now the major 
causes of premature death, suffering, and economic loss. 

Our assets are abundant. We have a productive economy that can afford the 
substantial investment in medical research—both public and private. What we 
must continually keep in mind is that a successful national program of medical 
research is heavily dependent upon progress toward a delicate and complicated 
equilibrium. The constant goal remains a balance between manpower and funds 
as the total effort expands. 

The challenge is to keep moving toward equilibrium by anticipating problems 
as intelligently as possible, and by planning not only for current problems but 
for those that loom ahead. 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH MANPOWER 


Our inquiry into these matters has led us to some views which we feel we should 
share with the committee. Although the Nation now has enough manpower 
(except in certain specific areas) to conduct an effective medical research program, 
a long-range shortage may be developing in medical research manpower. That 
this shortage is potential rather than current is indicated by the fact that every 
eranting agency has more applicants needing support for meritorious projects 
than it has funds for their support, and only the most meritorious cases are cur- 
rently being selected for support. But the prospects for an adequate number of 
competent investigators in the future are not encouraging. 

Over the next few years, attracting of high-grade talent to and keeping high- 
grade talent in medical research is a task of high priority. This assessment of the 
situation is based not only upon our own judgment but upon a broad consensus of 
scientists, university presidents, and medical school deans. 

The medical research manpower situation of today is one that can be understood 
only in light of the extraordinary turn of events since World War II. 

First, there has been a rapid expansion of the pool of medical investigators— 
scientists and physicians—since the war. But this increase was in large part the 
result of unique and fortuitous circumstances, including veterans’ educational 
benefits. It has become increasingly evident that continued efforts need to be 
taken to encourage the advanced training of clinical and laboratory investigators, 
lest a ceiling on medical research progress be set by the number of such investiga- 
tors that ar@savailable for medical research. 

Second, career opportunities in certain strategic areas—notably research and 
teaching in the laboratory sciences in medical schools—are now so limited in 
number and in attractiveness that medical research is already impaired and the 
production of the next generation of investigators is in serious jeopardy. 


SUPPORT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Of the two primary factors (manpower and funds for research) that must be 
balanced as the national medical research effort progresses, the most generous 
support has been given to funds for the support of research projects since World 
War IT. 

It will be recalled that medical research expenditures have quadrupled since the 
beginning of World War TIT. All four of the major sources of money—endowment 
philanthropy, industry, and government—-have increased their support simul-, 
taneously. In this area of activity, the net result of Federal money has been to 
stimulate rather than to replace private effort. 

We are convinced that the Federal dollar for medical research is producing good 
research now, strengthening research institutions, and building research streneth 
for the future. 

CHANGES IN RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AT BETHESDA 


Medical research is in a far different situation now than was the case 10 years 
ago. The forces that have changed the size, complexity, and emphasis of the 
Nation’s total medical research effort have had a direct bearing on the NIH re- 
search activities at Bethesda. During the past several years, the individuals 
representing these forces have demonstrated great faith in us, in our work, and 
in all that the research environment we have been building promises for the 
American people. 

I should like now to focus my remarks specifically on this work. The Congress 
has created new institutes to broaden our research potential. The clinical center 
has progressed from the drawing board to become a functioring research facility, 
permitting clinical investigations to be added to an environment that had been 
almost totally laboratory oriented. The whole profile of NIH has changed: there 
are new structures, a broader range of supporting research services, special labora- 
tory facilities, diverse and highly skilled scientific research talents, study patients, 
and & professional and auxiliary staff to take care of them. 

All of these developments have had a single purpose—to create at NIH a mod- 
ern research environment in which it would be possible to combine effective labora- 
tory and clinical studies in a diversified attack on the major problems of health 
and disease today. 

We have sought to build programs which would encourage close association and 
free interchange among the wide range of research disciplines, because there are 
many areas of chronic disease research which can be exploited only through a team 
approach. And we have moved consistently toward programs which would make 
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the best possible use of our specialized research facilities and so contribute gj 
nificantly to progress against heart disease, cancer, mental illness, and the other 
major killers and cripplers today. 


PROGRESS IN NIH RESEARCH 


I would like to bring to your attention, for example, work with two new hop. 
mones (metacortandralone and metacortandracin) which have just undergone 
successful clinical trial in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, dramatic progres 
in devising new techniques of cardiac surgery, the use of chemical substances 
that bring about conditions comparable to schizophrenia and so facilitate st 


vuday 


of the disease, the finding that an important form of blindness is caused by, 


9 
protozoan organism called the Toxoplasma and that it can be successfully treated 
by a combination of drugs, the development of new medicinals (such as Rauwolfig 
and pentapyrrolidinium) of demonstrated value in the management of high blood 
pressure, the promising work with hormones in the treatment of cancer of the 
breast. 

These findings are largely clinical in nature. Less dramatic in terms of clinica] 
application, but perhaps even more important to ultimate progress against 
ease, were laboratory findings that provide the solid base upon which clini 
advances rest. 

These recent basic advances include the discovery that a new antibiotic con- 
trols amebiasis in the guinea pig and that ameba can only produce this disease jn 
the presence of bacteria, that normal cells grown in tissue culture may prove 
cancerous when returned to the host, that the blocking of certain nerves prevented 
abnormal heart rhythms in dogs ‘frozen down’’ for surgery, that whole body 
irradiation lowered the fertility of female mice about twice as much as irradiation 
of the ovaries, that normal conversion of an amino acid to a vitamin is apparently 
blocked in diabetic rats, that submicroscopic particles from liver contain a 
mechanism for inactivating drugs. 

We have prepared a comprehensive review of the highlights in each institute 
during the past year, which I am happy to submit for the record. When these 
documents are reviewed as a whole, it becomes clear that it has been possible to 
weld together at NIH an effective instrument for medical research which is al- 
ready producing sizable dividends. 


Cal 


BUDGETING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The budget that is before you for fiscal year 1956 provides for increasing the 
bed activation in the clinical center to 425 active beds, for moving ahead to 
virtually full ocecupaney of the clinical center’s laboratory facilities, and for 
balanced research programs in each of the 7 institutes. There are few significant 
changes in the direct operating budget over the preceding year other than these 
progressive moves toward full utilization of our resources. An exception to this 
is found in certain activities of the National Institute of Mental Health. Positive 
steps are being taken to strengthen the attack against the problems of mental 
illness, represented by sizable funds proposed in this budget for research grants, 
training, technical assistance, and direct research activities of this Institute 

It is important, I think, for the committee to know that this is the first budget 
in which estimated requirements for professional staffing, patient care needs, and 
supporting research services in the clinical center are based on our own experience, 

Aithough our programs have developed along the general lines planned, experi- 
ence has shown that some of our earlier assumptions needed revision. For ex- 
ample, we underestimated the number of hours of nursing care that would be 
required in several areas, because more seriously ill patients were brought into 
the research programs than our advance planning assumed. We underestimated 
nutrition services, because more patients than anticipated were put on specifically 
prepared and rigidly controlled diets. On the other hand, we overestimated the 
percentage of our total research beds that we could keep occupied, because we did 
not correctly forecast the loss in bed occupancy when male and female, adult 
and child, normal and very ill patients have to be accommodated in the same 
patient-care area. 

Miscalculations of this kind can be expected when a research organization 
enters new and relatively untouched fields. And there have been other problems 
over which we have had less control. 

As we have secured experience to guide us, our program planning has become 
progressively more precise. In the meantime, as long as we have the required 
degree of flexibility, these operating problems can be worked out satisfactorily. 
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One critically important kind of flexibility which we have had to date, and 
which I am sure you understand is of paramount importance in a medical re- 
search program, is the ability to control the number of patients in the clinical 
center. Our commitments to accept certain numbers of patients are contingent 
pon our ability to give them good medical care and to do productive research 
within the established budget. If our cost estimates are ever seriously in error, 
we will cut back the number of patients rather than endanger their well-being 
and the caliber of the research of which they are a part. 


DEVELOPMENT IN RELATIONSHIPS 


The clinical center has been open for nearly 2 years. They have been difficult 
but fruitful years for NIH. We have fashioned a functioning set of personal and 
professional relationships permitting the scientist, nurse, dietizian, social worker, 
recreational and occupational therapist, even the patient himself, to become 
essential parts of the research team. We have strengthened harmonious relations 
with the medical profession and with medical institutions. Our professional staff 
continues to advance in scientific stature. We have gradually recruited a highly 
competent professional and supporting staff. We have created a simple but 
effective set of mechanisms for continuing program review, and have established 
practical means of communication among our professional staff. We have 
developed techniques for careful recruitment of patients best suited to our re- 
search needs. 

While we have been building a unique kind of research operation, it has been 
difficult to find any standards with which it could be compared in order to assess 
the validity of budget and program planning. Because of the close interrelation- 
ships among laboratory research, clinical investigation, and patient care, it has 
not been possible to separate our program into separate components. While the 
budget that is before this committee is not the first one that has been built on an 
integrated basis, it is the first in which practical experience was available as a 
guide to budget formulation. 

We are heartened, too, by the esprit de corps which is evident among the staff 
at NIH. With this, we can fulfill our mission; without it, no investment in 
equipment and facilities and staff would be a guaranty of productivity. The 
many changes that have taken place at NIH might easily have threatened this 
esseritial attitude, since people are generally resistant to change. But the staff 
has recognized that the changes are directed to the accomplishment of more pro- 
luetive research in the interest of the American people, and they have not only 
accepted but actively participated in the reorganizations. 


SOME CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


On the other hand, I would like to bring some continuing problems to the 
attention of this committee as matters of general interest. There are certain 
fields of scientific specialty—such as psychiatry, ophthalmology, and radiologv— 
where full-time medical research finds it difficult to compete with the income 
available to a qualified individual in clinical practice. Parity with the income 
of practicing physicians is not required. But insofar as there are extreme dis- 
crepancies between research incomes and those available in industry or in private 
practice, a limitation is placed on the recruitment of individuals in these fields 
with the special combination of talents required for research. Since scientists 
value highly the opportunity to work in a challenging research area with good 
facilities and equipment, we have partially solved this problem at NIH by the 
stimulating research environment that has been created. 

During the last few years we have had to give top priority to clinical investiga- 
tions. As these clinical studies mature, a major continuing problem will be the 
maintenance of balance between the expanded clinical program and the laboratory 
components. In all areas, we must give adequate attention to the basic studies 
which are the essential food for clinical progress. 

We face, too, the obligation to assist in a major way in the training of research 
manpower in the medical and biological sciences, with particular emphasis on 
shortage areas. There is a growing interest on the part of the medical research 
world to send people to our laboratories at Bethesda for the kind of training they 
can receive here incidental to our primary research mission. Informal training 
programs of this sort are tremendously valuable to the trainee and the institution 
alike. We have established eight programs of clinical fellowships, essentially 
similar to residencies, all of which will be in active operation by July 1. We 
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consider these and countless other informal interchanges with other institutions 

and individuals as a normal and highly desirable byproduct of doing good researe) 

in our laboratories. - 
EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 


This testimony has thus far dealt with the general status of medical researc} 
in this country, and with the operation of the NIH laboratories. There remains 
one major set of programs of great significance covered by the appropriations 
under consideration. 

As the committee knows, the National Institutes of Health administers appro- 
priations designed to strengthen medical research throughout the country hy 
support of research and by training. Part of several of these appropriations alsy 
provides for professional and technical assistance to apply research findings to 
the prevention and control of disease. 

The Institute Directors will discuss these programs in detail, but I should like 
to outline briefly a number of important considerations underlying all of the 
programs. 

First, the decisions relating to the size and nature of the research grant pro- 
grams are extremely significant for the medical research of the entire Nation, 
Fully one-quarter of all research done in all the medical schools of the Nation js 
supported by the more than $3,000 grants supported by this program. More than 
14,000 people—from laboratory attendants to distinguished scientists—are en- 
gaged in the total research effort financed by the grants. 

Second, the programs in total are a significant means of increasing the Nation’s 
medical research manpower. Currently, 400 fellows and 1,100 trainees are econ- 
tinuing their specialized preparation for careers in research and medicine with the 
aid of the fellowship and trainee components of the grant and award programs, 
We are, in addition, providing limited funds (not more than $400 per student) to 
permit a few top-quality medical students to work closely with research as a 
part-time undergraduate occupation. Research grants, too, by their very nature, 
provide a training ground for younger scientists. 

Third, the decisions made in the course of administering these programs are so 
significant for the Nation’s entire medical research program that we have set upa 
large number of scientific advisory groups composed largely of non-Federal 
scientists to advise us on the grant and award programs. They supplement the 
work of the advisory councils established by Congress. This democratic, decen- 
tralized machinery for securing advice is a major factor in the success of the grant 
program. 

Fourth, we are in complete agreement with our advisers that the key to the 
effectiveness of a Federal program for support of medical research must be main- 
tenance of the scientific freedom of the individual investigator. 

Fifth, we are convinced that the maintenance of the balance between support 
for general medical research and direct attack on specific disease problems is 
essential. Neither area should be advanced at the expense of the other. Mr 
Allen, Chief of the Division of Research Grants, will explain later why we believe 
this broad-gage approach to medical problems is of the utmost importance. 

Sixth, the grant program must be kept responsive to changing needs. Im- 
position of a common pattern on institutions which deal with problems requiring 
quite varied emphases must be avoided. Research in water pollution, for example, 
is growing in urgency. The institute Directors will explain how the problems wit! 
which they deal necessitate programs differing substantially in emphasis. 


CONCLUSION 


In discussing both general problems facing medical research today and more 
specific aspects of our programs, I have undertaken to indicate what our role in 
medical research is and how we propose to carry out that role. 

The broad patterns of medical research in this country have changed signif 
cantly since World War II. NIH today is the product of that change. We are 
nearing the end of a period of transition which has seen our total program regeare¢ 
to meet urgent research problems of great difficulty and magnitude. While this 
transition has taken place, research findings of consequence have continued to 
flow from our laboratories. 

During this period, the nature and extent of our support of research and re- 
search manpower has undergone comparable growth and change. 

It has been our constant goal to direct these changing programs in a mannel 
that gives strength to medical research and gives results to the American people. 
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\s this evolutionary process moves forward, we are deeply conscious of our re- 
sponsibilities as public servants. We will continue to set our policies on the basis 
of asound appraisal of trends in medical research. 

Surgeon General Scheele and all of us at the National Institutes of Health ap- 
preciate the critical and informed review of our programs by this committee. If 
vou wish further data or fuller exposition of any of the points raised in these 

cussions, we shall be happy to provide it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitzu. Dr. Sebrell, you are the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health. We will be delighted to have you now direct 
yourself to the appropriations for the National Institutes of Health 
and make any statements you see fit or give us any suggestions you 
may have. 

Dr. SEBRELL. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a very great 
privilege and pleasure to be here this morning. I have submitted a 
statement for the record, and I would just like to take one moment 
to summarize some points from that statement, if I may. 

The appropriation request for the National Institutes of Health 
covering program activities for fiscal year 1956, as modified by the 
action of the House of Representatives, provides for the continuation 
of those program increases which since July 1, 1953, have been 
correlated with the progressive activation of the Clinic al Center at 
the NIH, with which I think many members of the committee are 
familiar. 

The total request this year is for see tee which is an increase 
of $7,870,000 over the current fiscal yea Now, in terms of program 
this request gives us a broader ciesauat of clinical research among 
the several Institutes, of which we are constituted, and provides for 
special support to research in neurology and blindness. 

You may remember that the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness is very important, and this will enable ‘that 
relatively new program to ac ‘hieve balance; and give them greater 
opportunities in training activities. It also prov ides for research and 
training activities for those research specialties in which active man- 
power shortages are developing; and for a new research program in 
mental retardation. 

I would like to make just a brief reference and say that the invest- 
ment that Congress had made and is making in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health is showing every evidence of achieving some of the 
goals, the research goals, which are the aim in the end of medical 
research today. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INSTITUTES 


The various Institutes, as they appear before you, will mention 
some of these accomplishments in specific terms, and I just want to 
refer to a very few of them. 

One of the real advances is the clinical evaluation of some new 
drugs in the management of rheumatoid arthritis. These drugs are 
more effective than cortisone. 

Another advance is the identification and the ability to grow 
viruses in tissue culture; viruses, that is, that are responsible for some 
of the upper respiratory infections. 

It looks like we have a real possibility of making progress in these 
diseases that temporarily disable too many people. 
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We have some hope some day of having a vaccine for the common 
cold and similar conditions. 

Another advance is the discovery of the way that new drugs work 
on the brain, which may have some profound bearing on the problem 
of mental illness. 

And Dr. Felix, when he talks to you about the Mental Health 
Institute, will undoubtedly mention some of these things. 

We are also getting some advances in understanding “the harde ‘ning 
of the arteries, ‘which affect so many people in this country, and some 
promising possibilities for treatment. 

These are just some typical things that I mention in passing. There 
are Many, Many more. 

And the various Directors will be glad to discuss those in any 
detail you may want to consider with them. 


PROFESSIONAL STATURE OF STAFF 


Another way in which you may measure achievement is through 
the professional stature of our staff at the National Institutes of 
Health. And throughout the country, it has been generally accepted, 
I think, that the NIH has done a very good job of capitalizing on 
research opportunities through the generous support of the Congress, 
both by providing support for research and research training in 
medical schools and universities and through developing at our own 
laboratories, the staff and the facilities and the program that can 
foster the conduct of productive research in the best public interest 
in this field. 

It is our constant goal to direct these programs in a manner that 
strengthens medical research and gives these results to the American 
people as quickly as they can be obtained. 

I should be glad to answer any questions, Mr. Chairman, and I do 
not want to interrupt at this point, but I would like to say, after the 
questions, with your permission, if I may ask Mr. Allen to say a word 
in the grant area; there was a cut of a million dollars requested for 
grants to non- Federal institutions for research on air and water 
pollution. 

And, after the questions, perhaps Mr. Allen could say a word 
about that cut and the importance of that work. 

Senator H1tu. Good. We will have that. 

I might say, as Dr. Sebrell has said, that after his testimony we will 
have testimony from heads of the different Institutes like Cancer, 
Mental Health, Heart, and Dental. 

You will stay here with us, though, won’t you, Doctor? 

Dr. SeBRELL. I will be glad to. 

Senator Hitt. There is one question I wanted to particularly ask 
you about, Doctor, and that is the question of personnel. 


RETENTION OF TOPFLIGHT SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Do you have much trouble holding your personnel and getting good 
personnel? 

Dr. Sesreu. Senator, the employment and the retention of top- 
flight scientific manpower is, of course, one to which we give a great 
deal of attention in the NIH, and it is a matter of great concern to 
us. 
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At the present time, we are making a study of this question at the 
request of the Department, which was asked by Congressman Fogarty 
: give the House Appropriations Committee a report on this problem 
ork by July 1. That is on the problem of obtaining and retaining profes- 
lem sional manpower in the Public Health Service facilities. 

Now, we do not have that study completed yet, but we do know that 
we have had reasonably good success in obtaining highly competent 
investigators at the NIH—this applies not only to promising young 
men but also men of senior stature. We have been able to obtain a 
portion of these men at the current governmental salaries and a portion 
through supergrades in most of the specialties except where there is a 
marked scarcity of people in fields such as psychiatry and ophthal- 
mology, and a few other areas in which the shortage of qualified man- 
power in this country places the Government in a very poor bargaining 
position. 

Except in those scarce specialties, then, our acute problem is not so 
much one of appointment but rather one of assuring that we do not 
i lose excessive numbers of our more promising investigators once they 
‘af get a productive research program underway at the NIH. 
ted Now, we do not either want or expect to retain all of our research 
staff, because we want the advantage of a healthy interchange of 
search talents between us and the universities and medical schools. 
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The problem, as we see it, is that we are not recognizing by suitable 
res 


promotion the rapidly developing abilities of our younger scientific 
and clinical staff members and promotions through what you would 
call the middle grades in the Government. ‘These really need to be 
accelerated. And a combination of administrative procedures and 
classification practices may be a partial deterrent. But I think, of 

| do equal or perhaps even greater importance is the fact that what you 
the might call the promotional ladder is not long enough to enable enough 
ord people to get to suitable grades. 
for You see, we have a limitation on the normal expectancy of the 
researcher at what is called GS—15 or that equivalent, which is around 
the $11,000 salary range. That is about the maximum compensation 
that an active research man in the NIH can aspire to attain in a 
research career. He cannot expect to obtain a supergrade as long as 
FT the Civil Service Commission has a strict limitation on these GS—16’s 
ps (S-17’s, and GS-18’s, that it can authorize, and as long as the Public 
Health Service has only an authorized ceiling of 30 additional super- 
mades, where the salary is between ten and fifteen thousand ‘dollars, 

Senator Hint. When you talk about the Public Health Service you 
mean the whole Public Health Service? 

Dr. SeBrRELL. That is correct. 

Senator Hitit. Not the National Institutes of Health? 

Dr. Seprevyi. That is correct. The whole Public Health Service, 
including the NIH. 
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Now, this supergrade legislation, which was made available by the 
Congress early in the planning of the Clinical Center has been one of 
the key factors that has permitted us to staff many of the new pro- 
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grams with leaders of exceptional caliber. And it is our feeline that 
if we now had some additional authorizations for perhaps a minimum 
of 30 supergrade positions of the NIH this would materially improve 
the situation. 

I have had recommendations from the seven Institute Directors, 
and based on their recommendations, we feel that an increased ceiling 
of 30 or more positions paying adequately above the GS-15 grade 
would make it possible for us to recognize through promotion the 
achievements of some of the senior staff and to demonstrate to the 
younger staff that a Government organization such as the NIH ean 
recognize research accomplishment on a basis that would compare 
reasonably with their salary expectations outside the Government. 

Mr. Chi uirman, as I have indicated, we are in the middle of a detailed 
study of this entire problem, so that my statement this morning repre- 
sents my present convic tion that accelerated promotions through the 
middle grades for promising investigators, and more supergrades, 
would answer our problem of retaining a fully competent and produc- 
tive research staff in the NIH. 

I may have made the statement that the limitation on the super- 
grades positions was a Civil Service Commission limitation. That isa 
congressional limitation within which the Commission must operate. 


LIMITATION ON SUPERGRADE POSITIONS 


Senator Hitui. Could your problem be reached primarily by appro- 
priations, or would you have to have additional authorization through 
legislative enac tment? ? 

‘Dr. Dearina. It is legislation, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Suannon. I believe a specific item like this could also be covered 
within the appropriations item. 

Dr. Deartna. Mr. Chairman, it is still legislation in an appro- 
priation bill. 

Senator Hitu. It would be amending existing legislation. 

Dr. Deartna. Could I add a word on this? Dr. Sebrell has re- 
ferred to the insufficiency of room at the top, and I think it is inter- 
esting to note that when the research institutes bill of 1950 was 
passed, authorizing the appointment of 30 research scientists at 
salaries up to $15,000, the absolute top of the regular civil service was 
then $10,000. That has now been raised through salary increases up 
to $11,800 and even higher in the supergrades—$12,000 and up for 
GS-16, $13,000 and up for GS-17, and $14,800 for GS-18. So the 
gap has narrowed very much in that respect, and we are seeing again 
the phenomenon of pushing up from below, and even clear to the 
bottom of the civil service, the entrance grades, to get a living wage. 
But the top has not in any sense been raised proportionately. 

Senator Hiiu. In other words, the ceiling has been kept on. 

Dr. Dearina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. One thing that prompted my question, Dr. Sebrell, 
was that I happen to know certainly of some instances where you have 
lost some very good men, very unusual men, and men I am sure you 
needed and wanted very much to keep. I did not blame them for 
going to what I am sure were much better positions. 

I know one of our great medical schools took a man I thought was 
one of your best men. I did not blame him a bit for going. But I 
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imagine the situation offered him was just so favorable that he thought 
he owed it to himself and his family to go. ] 

And then I am thinking, too, about these young men, bringing in 
these young men. Naturally, ‘they are thinking in terms of what 
their future may be and what their careers may be and what oppor- 
tunities they will have as they come on down the line. 

Dr. SEBRELL. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a problem, too, that 
affects the entire Public Health Service as well as just the NIH. It 
carries across the other divisions, I am sure. 

Dr. Dearina. It is servicewide and it is governmentwide, really. 
But we, with our large technical staff and the continuing seller’ Ss 
market for technical skills not only in the Government but in our 
society feel the pinch, I think, more dramatically than in some of 
these less technical services of the Government. 

Senator Hiuu. I wish that you would prepare a bill and submit it to 
me amending the legislation, and I will introduce it and see if we 
cannot remedy this situation some. 

Will you do that, please? 

Dr. Dearina. Yes, sir. I will be happy to. 


LIMITATIONS ON TRAVEL 


Senator Hinu. Let me ask you another question, Doctor. I do 
not want to take all the time myself. But I recall some short time 
back Congress put quite a few limitations on this matter of travel. 
We felt, certainly in some instances, in maybe some of the Bureaus 
and Departments, there might be too much travel. 

Those limitations on the present requirements as to travel—how 
are they affecting your Institute? I know it is necessary for you 
people to travel to go to these different meetings and meet with other 
research people set up by foundations and by our medical schools, 
and medical meetings, and things of that kind. 

Dr. SEBRELL. Senator, this is a very real problem with us. Attend- 
ance at scientific meetings is a very important part of medical research. 
ltenables men to meet their colleagues, to exchange ideas, to pick up 
new ideas, as well as to hear the latest reports of research. And 
operating under the restrictions has been a very considerable problem 
to us, and we have had some experience with it now. And one thing 
that has happened is that we find a number of our scientific adminis- 
trators get a fair amount of their work done going to scientific meet- 
ings, because this enables them to see scientists from all over the 
country in one place, and it saves them a great deal of travel, and 
they get the advantage of group discussions. And this, under the 
limitation, tends to knock out a certain number of scientists, who 
would go to obtain scientific data. 

Dr. Shannon, here, has dealt with this problem directly, and he 
may want to say just a word on that, 

Senator Hiiu. All right, Doctor. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


Dr. SHannon. As Dr. Sebrell has said, that has caused us very 
serious concern, and we have been following this very closely for a 
period of 2 years. 
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The first year under a very rigid restriction, there was available to 
the NIH $17,000 to travel in excess of 700 scientists. We found that 
our own people, despite restriction in salary, felt the scientific need 
was so great to attend meetings. ‘The reasons for attending were gp 
compelling that they spent of their own funds something betwee) 
$35,000 and $45,000 of personal funds. 

Senator Hitt. That came out of their own pockets? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. This was an indication of the compelling 
nature of this need. . 

In going into it, and we have discussed this very extensively with 
our scientific personnel, we are convinced that a part of the modern 
mechanics of science is attendance at scientific meetings. We are 
convinced that no small part of the scientific progress depends upon 
the ability to collapse time, and this can only be done if current work 
is discussed with colleagues. This permits the removal of overlap, 
This permits the development of informal collaboration, and there 
develop much more rapid advancement of science. 

At the present time, our publication schedules are fully a year 
behind date, in some journals greater. That means that in the ab- 
sence of an ability to discuss current work with those in related fields 
we may have many identical areas covered or we may have large 
areas completely uncovered. This means that we must come back a 
year later and attempt to retrace the steps. 

From another point of view; we may have a very important aspect 
of our program not so common to the university. We in the Public 
Service—and I say this not as NIH, but we in the Public Health 
Service—have a problem of selling advances and this can only be done 
when scientific administrative people get together. 


GRANTS PROGRAM TRAVEL 


Also, our people need to travel to technical societies for program 
purposes, to consult with people on the State and non-Federal level. 
We must travel our institute directors, our branch chiefs, the execu- 
tive secretaries of our study sections, who all have responsibilities for 
the mechanics of operating our grants program, to let the public know 
what is available to them from our programs. This essential travel is 
taking up a sizable sum of the available money assigned to meeting 
travel. Yet we feel this is absolutely essential. As a result, we have 
to give priority to that type of travel as opposed to the travel of 
scientists, in which case we say, ‘‘We would like you to go, but you 
will have to go at your own expense.”’ 

Actually, Mr. Hill, I really believe that we have evolved, particu- 
larly as a result of the past few years’ study, methods than can main- 
tain travel to meetings in proportion to the need. We have had 
experience now over a 4-year period. In the years immediately 
before the restriction, we tried the allocation of funds as a control on 
a per capita basis. We found that would not work equitably. At 
times it might be much more important to send a man to a meeting 
that cost $150 than to send another man to a meeting that cost $50. 
The meeting itself was more important rather than the exact dollar 
cost. 

We later established for each Institute a meeting quota, which was 
determined by the number of senior scientists, the number of program 
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operators, the number of bench scientists. This was an effective 
control. "The plea that I would make, on the basis of a serious 2-year 
study of this situation, is that we be given the opportunity to operate 
without fund restriction on the basis of what our experience has been, 
and report back to the committee next year. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Senator Hintu. Last year we gave you some increase for travel 
expenses. 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hi. But even in spite of that increase you were given 
last year, you still found it necessary for your scientists to go into 
their own pockets, I believe, you said, some $45,000 was it? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. And this has been a particularly bad year, 
sir. The most important series of meetings in the United States from 
the standpoint of our basic scientists is a group of meetings called the 
Federated Societies. Unfortunately, this meeting was at San Fran- 
cisco. We have no control over where the meeting goes. 

We had to deny a large number of scientists the opportunity to 
attend more local meetings in order to send four or five top program 
directors to the meeting. Now, they were sent not to attend for 
scientific papers but to discuss programs and make the leaders aware 
of the NIH programs and do that type of missionary work. 

In essence, there were probably not more than one or two, or I don’t 
believe there was more than one bench worker who went on NIH 
funds. There were a number, on the other hand, who went on their 
own expense, even to San Francisco. 

Dr. SEBRELL. Senator, I am quite sure this is also a Public Health 
Service and a departmental problem, as well as just within the NIH. 
While we have some special problems, this affects them also. 

And I also would like to call attention to the fact that we are 
speaking in support of the recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department for the removal of this restriction. We 
certainly heartily concur in that recommendation. 


REMOVAL OF TRAVEL RESTRICTION 


Senator Hiri. The Bureau of the Budget recommended removal of 
the restriction, did they not? 

Dr. SEBRELL. They recommended removal of the restriction. 

Dr. Dearina. I would like to elaborate a little further on this last 
point that Dr. Sebrell made. 

The increased authorization for attendance at scientific meetings 
for the NIH, which this committee recommended last year, was indeed 
a substantial help to us. But the rest of the Public Health Service, 
our States relations activity, and our clinical hospital and medical 
care activity, and the hospital survey and construction activity was 
under this extreme restriction, and were thereby seriously hampered 
in getting to the meetings where they do a substantial part of their 
program work—the meetings of the American Hospital Association, 
ithe meetings of local hospital associations, where we expect and need 
to have the opportunity to have our people, our consultants, meeting 
with the State people and with the hospital people. The same with 
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public health meetings, where our technical assistance can be cop. 
ducted in conferences and in groups at a substantial saving over going 
around and seeing these people individually. 

We most urgently feel the need of increasing the opportunities fo, 
this. And again, in these groups, they do go, a good many have been 
going, at their own expense. 

One other thing that I would say: The Secretary, I believe, wil] 
bring this before you from the standpoint of the whole Department. 
and it is departmentwide restriction. 

I am also reminded that the limitation which the House passed this 
year, included this year, is the same as last year, and that takes no 
account of our new responsibility taken on July 1 for the Indiay 
Health Service. That is another group of people, who would need to 
attend some meetings but who will have to come out from the same 
restriction, will have to do what they can do under the same restriec- 
tion. And it means spreading an already very limited ceiling even 
thinner. 

EXPLANATION OF TRAVEL RESTRICTION 


Senator Smirva. Mr. Chairman, somewhere in this discussion, would 
it be well to give an explanation of the restriction that is referred to, 
for the benefit of those who read the hearings later on? 

Senator Hix. | think that is a splendid suggestion. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say in that connection, too, 
that I am impressed with this. And will not the committee need som 
figures? These gentlemen might not be at liberty to give those 
figures unless we request them. 

May I request it, as a member of the committee? I am sure the 
chairman and others would join in it. I think if we could get those 
figures in here, it would be important. People engaged in high-type 
work of this kind certainly ought to be allowed to travel around some 

Senator Hitu. Can you give us some of the information asked by 
Senator Smith and Senator Stennis, Doctor? You can provide the 
figures later that you do not have now. 

Dr. Dearina. I can give the limitation, which is that not more than 
$90,000 may be expended for the whole Department for attendance at 
meetings having to do with the purposes of the program. And last 
vear, $45,000 of that was earmarked for the National Institutes of 
Health. 


That is section 204 of the act. 
TRAVEL LIMITATION SECTION OF ACT 


Senator Hiiu. I think, at this point in the record, we ought to have 
that section set out in full. It is very brief. Suppose you read the 
section to us, Doctor. 

Dr. DEARING (reading). 

Appropriations under this title available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for travel expenses and not to exceed $90,000, of which $45,000 shall bi 
available only to the National Institutes of Health, of such funds shall be availabl 
for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the functions or activities 
for which such appropriations are made, 

Senator Hitt. Now, you had $45,000, as I understand, for this year. 
Is that correct? 

Dr. Dearina. $90,000 for the whole Department. 
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Senator Hitu. $45,000, I should say, for the National Institutes of 
Health. But then that $45,000 of Government funds had to be sup- 
plemented by $45,000 out of the pockets of your personnel, out of 
their salaries ‘and thei ur individual pockets. Is that right, Dr. Shannon? 

Dr. SHANNON. No; we do not have the figure for ‘this vear. 

The first year, under the very rigid limitation, somewhere between 
835,000 and $45,000 of personal funds were spent, and the figure, as 
| recall, was submitted for the record last year up to the time of the 
hearing. We would be glad to prepare a figure on estimated need, 
as you have suggested, and submit it in the total statement. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In 1955 the limitation for National Institutes of Health meeting travel is 
645,000. This entire amount will be used. In addition many employees have 
attended meetings at their own expense. If the trips for these individuals had 
en finaneed by the Government, the additional costs would approximate $41,000. 
In some eases, individuals who should have attended meetings could not do so 
because Government funds were not available and they were not able to afford 
personal expenses for the trip. While this would indicate a need of approximately 
$90,000, our 1956 budget estimate was based on using $55,400 for this purpose. 

Requirements of the Public Health Service for meeting travel in 1956 are esti- 
mated by Bureau as follows: 

National Institutes of Health 
Bureau of Medical Services 

sureau of State Services 4 
Office of the Surgeon General 


Total_ ; — dpi ches Shoe _. 110, 000 
TOTAL TRAVEL FUNDS NEEDED 


Senator Hitt. How long would it take you to get these figures up, 
io you suppose? 

Mr. SHANNON. I would say 7 days, sir. 

Senator Stennis. My question was: What do you need for the 
future year? 

Senator Hitt. But I thought if we could have the figure as to 
low much they had to spend out of their own pockets, that would 
be valuable. 

Senator Stennis. They, of course, would have to estimate that, 
in part. 

Senator Hii. Give us the best you can on that, Doctor. And tell 

show much you think would be required for this coming fiscal year 

r both the Public Health Service and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Senator Hitt. Any other question? 

Senator Taye. How much could be expended if you did not have 
this travel expense limitation? How much money is there in the total 
lund that you could draw from? 

Senator Hitt. How much would be available, you mean? 

Senator Tuyr. From the total fund. 

In other words, there is a limitation here under section 204 not to 
exceed $90,000, of which $45,000 shall be available to the National 
Institutes of Health, of these funds. Now, without limitation, how 
nuch money is involved in that fund? 

Mr. SHannon. I cannot give you a total figure, but I can give it to 
you, sir, appropriation by appropriation. 
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TOTAL PUBLIC HEALTH TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, the total travel funds of the Public 
Health Service are estimated to be about $2,600,000. 

Senator Tuyr. $2,600,000 for the total travel of the health inst. 
tution? 

Mr. Hartow. Of the whole Public Health Service. 

Senator Toys. That is in the field as well as out of your nationg| 
office? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes. 

Senator Toyz. And the House limitation here has placed it not to 


exceed $90,000, of which $45,000 shall be related only to the National 


Institutes of Health. 
Mr. Hartow. Their limitation, of course, is on attendance at meet- 
ings. The travel I spoke of, of $2,600,000, is for all travel. 


PERMANENT TRANSFER TRAVEL 


Dr. Dearine. That provides for permanent transfers for all ad 
ministrative travel. 

Senator Toye. That is what I am trying to get down to now. Does 
that provide for transfer? I would question that. Because if a per- 
son was being transferred, we will say, from a certain station to an- 
another, that is an absolute recognized expenditure. 

Dr. Dearina. Correct. 

Senator Tuyr. And therefore would that be included in this g0- 
called limitation? 

Dr. Dearina. No. 


Senator Tuyr. I did not think it could be. I thought that was 
your statement. 

Dr. Dearrna. I did not mean to make such a statement. The $2.6 
million is all travel, which covers permanent transfers and all adminis- 
trative travel. 


BACKGROUND ON TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Senator Tuyer. I think we have this point cleared up. Could we 
have the record reflecting what had been expended that caused the 
House to write these limitations in? What had been expended within 
a year that brought about these restrictive measures? 

Mr. Hartow. We have furnished those figures, Senator, for the 
last year in which we had no limitation. I think that is the figure you 
want. 

Senator Toye. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hartow. We would be glad to supply that again for the record. 

Senator Tuyr. You can supply it. But it has not been supplied. 
We cannot find it in the House report now, can we? 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. It is somewhere in excess of $100,000 for 
the whole Public Health Service. I do not remember the exact 
amount. 

Senator Turk. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hiitut. Now, let me get this clear. As for this limitation 
here, to what personnel, exactly, does that apply? It does not apply 
to all your personnel, does it? 

Dr. Dreartna. It is the limitation on attendance at meetings. 

Senator Hinit. Attendance at meetings; in contradistinction to 
what we call ordinary administrative travel, such as a man beilg 
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transferred, we will say, from the Atlanta office to the Savannah 
laboratories. 

Dr. Deartne. Or a man visiting Washington from the regional 
office, or @ man from the regional office visiting the States. It does 
single out one aspect of our work, however, and put emphasis on that, 
which seems to throw things out of balance. 

Senator Hii. In other words, you feel that this travel to these 
meetings, upon which you have these limitations, is one of the most 
important features of your work and of the job of the Public Health 
Service in the National Institutes of Health; is that right? 

Dr. Deartna. That is a way, and a most efficient way, of getting 
our regular business done. 

Senator Stennis. And my question was: Will they give us a figure 
they think is more realistic than the $90,000? 

Dr. SEBRELL. Senator, we have made an estimate of what we think 
we might need for meeting travel expenses in 1956 for NIH alone, 
and it is approximately $60,000. But I would like to point out, there, 
that as far as the NIH is concerned, we do not feel that we need an 
increase in the total amount of money for our travel. If we can have 
release from the restriction, we can make this within the total sum of 
money. We are not asking for more money, as far as the NIH is 
concerned. We are just asking for release from the restriction. 

Senator Hitt. And that is what the Budget Bureau, as I under- 
stand it, recommended. In other words, the Budget Bureau did not 
recommend any additional funds, but did recommend that these 
restrictions be removed. Is that right? 

Dr. SEBRELL. That is my understanding. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Kelly, you were about to say something a 
minute ago. 

Mr. Ketty. I was just going to say that if you would care for us 
to, we will submit for the record an analysis of the funds which we 
think would be appropriate for expenditure for this purpose. 

Senator Hiitu. In answer to Senator Thye’s question? 

Mr. Key. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare—Funds required in fiscal 1956 for 
attendance-at-meeting travel 








1955s 1956 
limitation | estimate 








Office of the Secretary: 
Immediate office $1, 125 
Field administration Sgt a a atresia deoe eee 275 
General Counsel , 0 | 


1, 400 

Public Health Service: | 

National Institutes of Health sais apeeerahes 46, 000 j.......-- 

, eume 19, 000 | 
Office of Education__--_--- ‘ -| 8, 600 
Social Security Administration. ---- ecsasvianatd i Kecasanane iia sel 7, 700 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation...................--.-.-..--... itthpehinwt 2, 300 | 
rood and Drug Administration eS resaal 5, 000 
Path NN ooh anes iste br mien ds Oud Wiens ecannashah batman dhariesbatiha 400 | 
PR as din nnn aceccdeninndandnwasnuearmncnndcoace | 600 | 





Total : 90, 000 | 163, 000 





' Includes $55,400 for the National Institutes of Health. 
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RESEARCH ON STEROID HORMONES 


Senator Hiiu. Any further questions, gentlemen? 

Senator STENNIS. May I very briefly ask an original question, here, 
of the doctor? 

I have been interested in a special research program. Let me read 
you a statement, here, and you may comment on it as to whether you 
think these conclusions are sound. It is with reference to steroid 
hormones, some kind of a special research project for that. This 
memorandum says: 

These secretions of the endocrine glands have assumed increasing importance as 
specialized research either on one or more of them or in the search for new ones, 
or as one or several are applied to specific diseases. Some of the results are dra- 
matic, such as the alleviation of pain in advanced cancer patients, remarkable 
results on arthritis, and so on. Even mental illness has been treated with bene- 
ficial results. So the value of research on steroids cannot be gainsaid, 

Now, is that generally correct, Doctor? Those statements? 

Dr. Sesprevu. Yes, in general I would say that is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. I am just trying to make a start here, and I did 
not give you any advance warning. But you think that generally is 
correct, and you feel there is a need for more research on that? 

Dr. Sepretit. Yes. We are doing quite a lot, and supporting quite 
a lot in this field. And one of the items to which I referred very 
briefly in my summary statement was one of these compounds the 
clinical value of which has just been demonstrated at the NIH. You 
have heard of cortisone, of course, in rheumatoid arthritis. This is 
one of those compounds. Well, we have another one now that is 
even more dramatically effective than cortisone, that was just devel- 
oped in the past few months, through clinical trials in the Clinical 
Center. And we do not yet see all the ramifications of this very 
complex group of organic substances. They appear to have some 
effects in cancer under certain conditions. They have some mental 
and emotional effects. They have this terrific effect in arthritis. 
And they have some effects on infections and a number of other 
diesases, things like allergies, asthma, and some eye conditions. 

It is a very large field of research, on which we could talk for hours 

Senator Stennis. Well, are you planning any additional research 
projects along this line, or do you need additional funds for it? 

Dr. Sespreti. We have a number of things going in this field. 
Offhand, I do not believe we need any funds earmarked for thi 
specific field to the exclusion of other equally promising fields. 

Senator Stennis. I do not want to take the chairman’s time and 
the committee’s unnecessarily. I did not give you advance warning 
on that question. 

Mr. Chairman, may I confer with the doctor later? And we will 
perhaps want to put in something else later on this. 

Senator Hitt. And take all the time you want on this, Senator. 
It is most important. 

Any other questions? 

Senator DworsHak. I did not know whether you had taken up 
the individual items. 

Senator Hitt. That is what we are doing now. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you discussed the activities of the 
research laboratory and hospital of the National Institutes of Health 
at Bethesda? Has that been discussed? 
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Senator Hitt. That would come, would it not, under this first item 
of operating expenses? 

Dr. SeBRELL. That is what I was testifying to, the operating 
expenses. 

Senator Hitt. Could you give me the total number of employees 
out there now? 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES AT BETHESDA HOSPITAL 


Dr. SepreLu. Under this appropriation? The total number at 
Bethesda in all the Institutes? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 

Dr. SeBRELL, Approximately 4,200. I can give you the exact 
foure for the record, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you reached your maximum now, or are 

vou still going higher? 
' Dr. Sepretu. No; we have not reached our maximum, because the 
Clinical Center, which has a 500-bed capacity, and was opened in 1953, 
is being opened a few beds at a time. And as of this year, we will have 
opened approximately 345 of the 500 beds. 

Next year, during this appropriation, we would increase to about 
450 beds. 

Senator DworsHak. But your 4,200 personnel are not directly in- 
volved in the operation of your hospital. They do research and other 
work, too? 

Dr. Sepreti. The clinical and laboratory work is all integrated. 
They are all part of the same operation. 


INCREASE BY YEARS 


Senator DworsHak. Can you insert in the record the increase by 
years, going back to possibly the fiscal year 1948, showing the gradual 
increase in. personnel? 

Dr. SeBRELL. I would be glad to. It will show a very large in- 
crease as the result of adding on this Clinical Center. We will be glad 
to submit that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


National Institutes of Health Employment at Bethesda 

Date Number 
Noy. 30, 1948 ih ot sie ts 1, 486 
June 30, 1949___- ; soe Sia Seis , 793 
June 30, 1950 Se ae Pat, 2 ’ a , 934 
June 30, 1951 Sietaae ide aire : sh 2 ae ere. has fe oe 
June 30, 1952___ ea te me , 136 
June 30, 1953. a * : re re 4 : Sait , 616 
June 30, 1954 7 e Le i - 6 arden : ; 3 3, 580 
Mar, 31, 1955______- aoe ; ae, - : 4, 163 
Projected to June 30, 1955________________-- ere _. 4, 400 
June 30, 1956 (estimated) _ _ - : : 5, 060 


CONGESTION IN BETHESDA ARE 


Senator DworsHak. Have you testified at this hearing so far, part 
of which I missed, as to the specific accomplishments at the Clinical 
Center out there? Are you satisfied that you are getting worthwhile 
results? 
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I can recall in 1947 when I was a member of this same subcom- 
mittee, when we had quite a controversy over whether the Clinica! 
Center should be established at Bethesda. Were you connected with 
the operations of program at that time? 

Dr. SEBRELL. I was stationed at Bethesda at that time; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. I had my misgivings whether or not that 
Clinical Center should be established in the vicinity of the National 
Capital, at Bethesda, because it tends to create the congestion which 
has resulted. As I drive over in that area, I can see literally hundreds 
if not thousands, of new homes, and when I see the congestion that 
has resulted, I am still doubtful whether it was a wise move to have 
established that Clinical Center there rather than at some other site 
in the country, where there was less prospect of creating the inevit- 
able confusion and congestion. 

I probably should not say ‘confusion’; maybe just “congestion” 
which has resulted from that operation. And yet you have 4,200 
employees, and you are probably headed for what? 5,000? Or 
6,000? 

Dr. Seprewu. 5,000 orso. It will be between five and six thousand 
at maximum operation, I think. 

Senator DworsHak. I just wonder how you can get all of the 
people into the Clinical Center in time to quit for lunch and then in 
time to quit at the end of the day. I think it takes a great deal of 
your time merely to take care of your incidentals, and I would think 
that you would have little or no time left for ac ‘tual work. 

Dr. SeBreLL. I wish you would come out and see us, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. If we ever get any breathing spell, I plan to 
go out there and make an inspection as a layman. I don’t know 
just what conclusions I would reach, but I am intrigued by the entire 
operation. And I think that the American people are willing to 
spend any sums of money which are necessary for research to develop 
all these valuable contributions which combat the various illnesses 
and the ailments which the human race faces today. Yet I wonder 
if we are doing the kind of a job we should. I know you have many 
dedicated people out there, professional men, scientists, and other, 
who certainly are devoted to their respective jobs, and I wonder i 
you are getting us the results, not necessarily from a financial 7. 
point, based on the investment which the Government makes annually 
in this clinical program, in meeting this challenge, which private 
enterprise seems to be doing very well outside of Government. 

Are you holding up the governmental end of these research teams? 
That is the thing ‘T am interested in. 


ADVANCES IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. Sepreu. Well, Senator, I think it is the general consensus of 
professional men throughout the ¢ ountry who are interested in medical 
research that this Clinical Center and the NIH has been one of the 
best investments this Government has ever made in medical research. 

Now, we have made some really astounding advances in just the 
2 years that we have been partly open, since we admitted our first 
patient there, on July 6, 1953. I could go through each of these 
institutes and cite for you research advances, not only that mean a 
great deal in health and happiness, but that are of great economic 
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portance to this country, that already could be said to repay a great 
jeal of the money that is spent init. And I am confident that within 
ihe next 2 or 3 years, you are going to see additional advances. 

This one drug that has just been evaluated there for the handling of 
arthritics, that is so much better than cortisone, is going to mean a 
veat deal to a number of people who did not get any benefit from 
wrtisone. And in a number of other ways ‘In the Neurological 
Institute, their researches on epilepsy offer some promising help for 
people who have been lifetime cripples that were not helped by other 
nethods of treatment. 

GLUTAMINE 


Senator Hitu. Might I interrupt you there? I wish you would 
briefly tell the story of glutamine. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not want to belabor the point, Mr. 
(Chairman, but I simply want to restate my position that I have the 
faith that eventually you will do the job you were set up to do, and 
you are making some worthwhile progress; but I think that too 
frequently Americans adopt a notion that because it is an operation 
of the Federal Government, we lack the competitive element, which 
you find in free private enterprise, and that you do not face the same 
challenges which doctors and scientists do outside of the Government. 
And | wonder if you are aware of that aspect of this program and are 
joing everything that you can to uphold the governmental part of 
this research program. 

Dr. SeBRELL. Well, we certainly are aware of it, Senator, and, 

believe me, we are doing everything we can. And we would be most 
delighted to have you come out and visit with us and let us convince 
you. 
' Senator Hii. Might I say in that connection, Doctor, that as you 
recall, here some 2 or 3 weeks ago, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which has jurisdiction over 
health legislation, made a visit to the National Institutes of Health, 
aud we were tremendously impressed with what we saw there and 
what is being done out there. I wish this committee had time to go 
und also had time here this morning for a lot of testimony. 

I suggested to the doctor that he might tell the story of glutamine. 
To me, that is one of the most dramatic stories I know, about that 
little child that had these 10 epileptic seizures a day and what you 
gentlemen did out there. 

They had to first find what was lacking and where it was lacking 
that caused these seizures. Then they had to find out how to get 
this substance to the particular area of the body that they had to 
ring it to. Is that right, Doctor? 

Dr. SeBRELL. That is right. If you would like me to, I will briefly 
g0 over the story. 

Senator Hinz. I wish you would. It is a splendid illustration of 
what you are doing. 

Dr. SeBRELL. We have on the staff of the NIH, I think we can say- 
one of the world’s great neurosurgeons, who operates on a particular 
type of epilepsy known as focal epilepsy. And by removing a small 
portion of the brain from which the abnormal seizures start, he is 
ible to cure certain types of epilepsy. 
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We were not content with that, and in the Neurological Institute. 
and with the Clinical Center facilities available, these sections of 
fresh brain tissue were studied in the biochemical laboratory. It was 
determined that in the area in which the seizures started the brain 
cells were low in a substance known as glutamic acid. Well, this 
naturally offered the suggestion that in other cases of epilepsy they 
might be able to correct this deficiency in glutamic acid in these ab. 
normal brain cells and therefore do something to correct the seizures. 

This was tried, and it did not work, because the glutamic acid 
could not get from the blood into the brain. 

So the chemists figured out that there were two other substances 
that might do the same thing, one of them known as glutamine and 
the other known as asparagine, which prob: ably could vield glutamic 
acid to the brain cell. And on the injection of glutamine into epi- 
leptic patients, it was found that this substance made the abnormal 
electrical discharges return to normal temporarily. And on this basis, 
glutamine was given to some cases of epilepsy that were in very bad 
condition, one of them being the little girl to whom Senator Hill 
refers. 

This was a little girl about 7 years old, living over here in Arlington, 
I believe, who had had some 10 or 15 epile ptic seizures a day, and who 
was faced with a lifetime of complete incapacitation. And on ad- 
ministering glutamine and asparagine to this child, it has been possible 
to control her seizures, and she goes to school. And this has been 
going on now for a matter of, I guess, a little longe T than a year. 

Senator THyn. Doctor, is the injection expensive? 

Dr. Sesrety. Well, the aspargine may be given by mouth. Origin- 
ally it was quite expensive. But since this work has been done, it is 
possible now to get the material at a considerably reduced price. 

Senator Toys. And it can be taken as a pill? 

Dr. Sesprewy. It can be taken by mouth. But it requires very 
large quantities. You have to take about a half a tumbler full. It is 
very awkward and not very pleasant as a treatment. And we do not 
regard this as a panacea for epilepsy. At this state it is another 
research tool. 

The important thing to us is that here is a clue to an abnormally 
working brain cell, and with this as a starter, we may be able to do 
something to really correct the underlying defect in epilepsy. The 
drugs, you know, that are currently used to treat epilepsy merely 
suppress the convulsive seizures, are anticonvulsives and do not get 
at the underlying trouble reflected in abnormal electrical discharges 
in the brain. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, you said after questions you wanted Mr. 
Allen, I believe, to testify. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


Dr. Sespre.i. Concerning the air and water pollution, the million 
dollar reduction. 

Senator Hix. All right. 

You may proceed in your own way, Dr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to explain where this program would operate. It is in 
the Division of Research Grants of the National Institutes of Health, 
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which is responsible for what is commonly termed general grants. 
The general grants support research of scientists whose interests fall 
outside the scope of responsibility of the seven Institutes. 

You have just heard reference made to cortisone and ACTH, or 
adrenocorticotropic hormone. It was one of these general grants in 
1950 that stimulated the production of ACTH, which actually kept 
research in this important field alive until some of the dramatic and 
significant findings gave such impetus. 

‘One of the interests that falls outside the scope of the various 
Institutes is that in air and water pollution. Yesterday, Mr. Gilbertson 
described to you the acute problems that have resulted from rapid 
industrialization and urbanization since the turn of the century. So 
| will not belabor that point with you. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


However, I would like to point out that the House did not approve 
the $1 million requested for research grants for increased activity in 
this important field. And we request restoration of that $1 million, 
because we in the Public Health Service believe that the Taft Engi- 
neering Center in Cincinnati cannot do the job alone and that actually 
we need to mobilize the scientific know-how of both engineers and 
doctors throughout the country in universities and other centers 
throughout the country, in order to cope with the problem. 

We feel that a million dollars, which would provide 50 projects at 
an average of $20,000 each, would be a conservative estimate of need 
for the coming year. 

Senator Hitu. Any questions, gentlemen? 

We went into this, as you know, yesterday. 

We certainly appreciate your being here, Dr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Allen follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Ernest M. ALLEN, Carer, Division or ReseARCH GRANTS, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH (DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
GRANTS) 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the Division of Research 
Grants, National Institutes of Health, was established by the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service in 1946 under congressional authority included in the 
Public Health Service Act of 1944. The Division has 2 functions: 1, to pro- 
vide technical review and certain administrative services for all Public Health 
Service research grants and research fellowships; the other, to administer the 
general research grants program (identified in the appropriations bill as ““Operating 
expenses, National Institutes of Health’’). 

While many major areas of medical and biological research are supported by the 
seven Institutes of the National Institutes of Health, highly important segments of 
the total research needs must still be supported from the general research grant 
funds. Although this program is not oriented toward groups of specific diseases, 
the research it supports will give rise to new knowledge which may well serve as 
the baseline for significant research accomplishments in any one of the many 
categorical areas of research. 

Support for fundamental and clinical research not provided by the Institutes 
must be maintained and, as conditions and funds permit, expanded as a most 
effective means of assuring advances in the total field of health. For 1956 it is 
proposed to continue this program and to expand two programs of research that 
urgently demand special attention and emphasis. The first of these, water pollu- 
tion, will require an additional $1 million for research grants; the second, research 
on improved nurse utilization, an additional $625,000. 
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CONTINUATION OF CURRENT PROGRAM 


The special mission of the noncategorical program is to bring fundamentg 
medical research to the point where application to a specific problem can be see, 
Support for this type of research requires somewhat more than half of pa Avail 
able funds, vet its importance is not readily understood. Even the highly trained 
scientists who make such studies almost never appreciate at the outset whit the 
practical benefits may be. Nevertheless, progress in clinical medicine would soo) 
cease if fundamental research were halted. 

Oftentimes the proposed fundamental research is recognized by an Institut 
most appropriate for support. In many instances, however, the work is of sue 
nature that it does not appear to be pertinent to the objectives of the Institute, 
or the proposed investigation may have such broad application that no 
Institute has the particular interest needed to ensure support. Meritori 
projects of this character will be supported from general research grant funds 
A good example of the latter type is a grant recently made to @ young professo; 
of chemistry, considered a genius by many of his fellow scientists. | This grant w: 
paid from general research grant funds because his studies covered a variety 
natural products, including svnthesis of quinine. On December 26, 1954 
New York Times announced that this investigator had successfully svnt! 
strvehnine and used this fact as the first of several reasons for coneludin: 

1954 had been a “stimulating vear in chemistry.” 

The importance of fundamental research is best demonstrated after the prac- 
tical applications are known. The value of aminopterin in prolonging the lives 
of children suffering from acute leukemia is well known to this committee, whic! 
has shown great interest in cancer chemotherapy. Historicallv, though, aminop- 
terin grew out of studies of the vellow pigment of butterfly wings and studies of 
the effect of sulfonamide drugs on the bacteria which grow in the intestines of 
rats. Another recent medical milestone, also well known, is the discovery that 
ACTH (adrenocorticotropiec hormone) and cortisone remedy conditions whic! 
had previously resisted all known forms of treatment. I know this committee 
will be pleased to recall that prior to this discovery, a grant of $30,000 from the 
Division of Research Grants’ funds stimulated the production of ACTH in suffi- 
cient amounts to keep research in this area alive. This early work, unrelated t 
anv specific disease, laid indispensable groundwork for the dramatie clinical 
findings which came later. 

This program has continued to support fundamental studies of the pituitan 
hormones and only recently two new breakthroughs have occurred. Scientists 
at the University of California have succeeded in isolating extremely concen- 
trated preparations of growth hormone which in early tests have greatlv increased 
the efficacy of ACTH in the treatment of malignancies. A quite different mil 
stone was passed at Cornell University where a grantee succeeded in synthesizir 
another pituitary hormone, oxvtocin, which for vears has been widelv used t 
aid childbirth and lactation. This is the first occasion in which man has mai 
factured in the test tube a biologically active proteinlike substance. Knowledg 
of the chemical components of this substance will aid in further study of th 
and limitations of oxvtocin. More importantly, this discovery of a method for 
taking the amino acid building blocks and constructing a functional fragment of 
a protein brings up a step nearer to the understanding of life itself and paves the 
wav for future advances in the test tube synthesis of proteins which heretofore 
could be manufactured onlv in the living bodv. 

In addition to these fundamental studies, the general research grants program 
of the Division of Research Grants supports a wide variety of research on clinical 
problems, such as those represented by the following areas 

Fetal and neonatal deaths.—Over the past 50 years, scientific advances have 
resulted in a spectacular reduction of infant mortality. The infant death rat 
has dropped from 162 per thousand in 1900 to 31.8 per thousand in 1950; but 
this means that over 100,000 babies still die each year. Furthermore, conserva- 
tive estimates of stillborn children would run into the hundreds of thousands 
yearly. 

The causes and methods of prevention of some of these deaths are already known 
so that some improvement can be expected by wider application of existing 
knowledge. Toa great extent the causes in the majority of cases remain unknown 
and methods of prevention must await further research. The general researc 
grants program is supporting some work in this area. For example, a cooperative 
study by investigators in different cities on the causes of sudden death of infants 
in apparently good health has uncovered the surprising fact that an intensely 
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severe respiratory disease was often present in infants presumed to have died of 
mechanical suffocation. This research has not only posed a new research problem, 
hut also contributed to the alleviation of the mental anguish of parents who might 
blame themselves under the tragic circumstances. 

Diseases of the gastrointestinal tract.—For the average family, the great burden 
of medical expense and the great toll of human suffering are the result of diseases 
which are not fatal. Many of these fall within the area of responsibility of the 
veneral-research-grants program. For example, diseases of the gastrointestinal 
tract are of common occurrence. It has been estimated by experts that one of 

ese diseases, peptie ulcer, afflicts 12 percent of all American adults at one time 
or another. In World War ITI, the Armed Forces excluded men with ulcer his- 
tories but, despite this precaution, more than 77,000 servicemen developed ulcers. 
Over 48,000 were separated from the service as a result of ulcer disabilities, adding 

itly to the national economic burden through subsequent pensions. 

Some of the most important contributions to the treatment of peptic ulcer 
have been made by grantees of this program through application of knowledge 
rained in basie studies. Three grantee surgeons at the University of Chicago, 
University of Minnesota, and the University of Washington, have developed a 
variety of new or combination operations designed to meet-the different needs of 
individual patients. These include improved methods of cutting the nerves to 
the stomach, removal of the acid-secreting portion of the stomach, and several 
new ways of connecting the stomach to the intestine. The mortality from gastric 
surgery has been reduced, and many of the postsurgical complications have been 
eliminated. Other grantees are devoting their efforts to the development of better 
methods of drug therapy for the ulcer patient. 

Diseases of the reproductive tract.—The diseases of the reproductive tract are 
numerous and varied. Many such diseases result in sterility, a condition which 
adds to the heartaches of childless couples. Research has already shown that 
some of the diseases and conditions causing sterility may be remedied or pre- 
vented, but much remains to be done, especially at the fundamental level. An 
example of the work supported by the general-research-grants program in this 
area is research at the University of Pennsylvania concerned with the biochemical 
changes taking place immediately following fertilization. 

Toxicology.—The problems in toxicology become greater with every passing 
day. Thousands of new chemical compounds are being put to use in increasing 
amounts in drugs, food, cosmetics, household supplies, and in agricultural and 
industrial chemicals. Unfortunately, many of these new compounds have been 
found to be toxie to man; the deterimental effects of others are not yet known. 
Some of our grantees are attacking segments of the problem. For example, at 
Utah State Agricultural College, studies are under way to determine the histo- 
logical changes in tissues of animals fed different insecticides. This is particularly 
important because of the widespread use of new insecticidal poisons which are 
constantly coming onto the market. If it is demonstrated that harmful residues 
remain in animal tissues which are later consumed as food products by man, a 
definite public-health hazard may develop. 

Diseases of the skin.—Diseases of the skin receive amazingly little attention in 
view of their importance. Many severe dermatological conditions are caused by 
bacterial or fungal infections and a tremendous amount of money has been 
expended in the preparation and use of superficial medicaments to counteract 
these disease manifestations. As a consequence, expert dermatologists cite that 
nearly half their patients—estimated in the hundreds of thousands yearly—are 
hose who seek relief from conditions caused by the unwarranted use of prepara- 
tions purported to relieve itching, to cure bacterial or fungal infections, or to 
reduce inflammation of the human skin. Yet very little is known about the 
precise cellular mechanisms involved in sensitization of the skin induced by 
topical application of medicines which are in widespread use. Because of its 
thin strueture, the skin is very difficult to study. Microtechniques have recently 
been developed, however, which will at last permit controlled studies. If addi- 
tional manpower can be trained and new centers of skin investigation encouraged, 
there is good reason to hope for an accelerated rate of advance in this important 
area, 

Public health and preventive medicine.— Medical research tends to be oriented 
toward the specific disease and the management of the ill individual. Yet to 
achieve maximum improvements in the health of the Nation, methods must be 
developed to meet the problems of preventive medicine at the community level. 
rhis often calls for an entirely different approach and it is the responsibility of the 
Division of Research Grants’ program to support and stimulate research of this 
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sort. From a research standpoint, many difficulties are presented becayy 
methods for community studies are largely undeveloped. Steps are being take, 
to overcome these difficulties in some areas; for example, in the measurement of 
community morbidity. 

In California a grant-supported survey conducted by the State department of 
public health has developed a household interview method which ean accurate) 
determine the extent of chronic illness in a limited area. This method is yoy 
being applied in a Statewide sampling survey which will provide California wit} 
information basic to the operation of its health program and other States with 4 
technique which can be applied elsewhere. 

The entire field of public health is undergoing revolutionary changes related to 
the shifting picture of illness in a community. Public Health personnel, trained 
primarily to control the epidemic diseases, are confronted increasingly with com- 
munity problems in the prevention of degenerative and chronic diseases afflicting 
the aging population. One of the great research challenges today is the rapid 
development of means for translating knowledge of disease in the individual to 
methods of prevention at the community level. 


SPECIAL PROBLEM AREAS 


Increases are requested for 2 specific areas of research: additional work in water 
pollution (for which $1 million is requested), and improved utilization of nurses 
(for which $625,000 is requested). Applications for support of research in an se 
two special fields must, as is true of all Public Health Service research grants, be 
recommended for approval by a statutory council. 

Special research program on water pollution.—An ample supply of water of 
good and safe quality is essential to community health and well-being, especially 
to domestic living and to the industrial activ ity which is the basis for community 
livelihood. Great expansions in urban populations and industries have steadily 
increased demands for water, and at the same time have greatly increased th 
discharge of waste materials to streams which furnish our raw water supplies. 
With a continually expanding economy, it has become apparent, in more and 
more areas, that only by repeated reuse of water can the anticipated future needs 
be met. This means that waste discharges—both from the home and from 
industry—must be treated to remove polluting materials before being discharged 
to streams. Thus, the water in the streams can be used over and over as it 
flows from city to city and from industry to industry. 

The technical complexities of waste treatment are continually compounded 
not only by the increasing volumes of sewage and industrial wastes but by nev 
types of waste materials particularly from the mushrooming chemical industry. 
The manufacture of thousands of new synthetic chemicals is introducing into our 
watercourses more and more waste compounds whose effects on aquatic life, on 
humans, and on sewage and water treatment methods are but slightly under- 
stood. Methods for removing these substances from wastes or from streams 
have generally not been developed and, moreover, methods are not even yet 
available for detecting and collecting them for analysis and study. 

A review of the research projects previously supported by the Public Health 
Service illustrates some of the research attempts that are being made and the 
need for @ much greater effort for solving these problems. The object of such 
research is to provide the basic knowledge which will permit communities and 
industries to proceed, within their own financial resources, with the design and 
construction of the necessary waste-treatment works. 

Scientists at 16 institutions throughout the country are engaged in research 0! 
sewage contamination and sewage-disposal methods. Large amounts of sewag 
and wastes are still discharged without any or only superficial treatment into 
surface waters. Such an instance is the area of Biscayne Bay, Fla., where investi- 
gators have been carefully measuring the deleterious effects of such discharge 0! 
the marine life and the degree to which the water is rendered unfit for human use 
The design for the sewage plant now contemplated for this area will incorporai 
features based on some of the findings developed under research grant projects 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Colorado, and 
Purdue University. 

Another important problem area is that of modifying or improving the efficiency 
of existing methods of sewage treatment so that existing plants may be ade apted 
to treat larger quantities of wastes, or to remove newer types of ms aterials whi ich 
would be deleterious to downstream users, or to continue to function despite th 
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presence of specific waste materials which interfere with conventional treatment 
plant operations. The trickling filter method and the activated sludge method, 
for example, are being studied under research grants. 

~ Another type of research investigation showing real promise is that leading to 
the development of new and more economical methods of sewage and waste 
treatment. A research grant project at the University of California, for example, 
has developed fundamental data on the related or symbiotic effects of algae and 
hacteria in the treatment of sewage by ponding. These data indicate that such 
ponds can be reduced in size and at the same time operated under controlled 
conditions to produce a highly purified effluent and may even be adapted to mass 
qigal culturing to recover the valuable fixed nitrogen present in wastes in the 
form of a highly nutritious animal food. 

Intensified research is needed also to study the viability and destruction of 
pathogenic bacteria and other harmful micro-organizms when these pass through 
treatment plants, or are discharged to streams or are percolated into the ground, 
or when disposed of by irrigation. Workers of the Kansas State Board of Health, 
for example, have shown that the histoplasma fungus is not removed by the 
conventional flocculation and filtration processes which are the basis for most 
modern filter plant design. Also, the New York State Department of Health 
has done work leading to the development of a new method for the quick and ac- 
curate identification of viruses in water. 

The proposed research grants program in water-pollution control, coupled with 
the stimulatory activities of the Taft Sanitary Engineering Center at Cincinnati, 
will permit the Public Health Service to provide the nuclei of new findings essential 
for mobilizing the national resourees to a comprehensive approach to the serious 
and growing problem of water pollution. 

Research on improved nurse utilization.—N ursing service is essential for the con- 
duet of modern medical programs both preventive and curative. It is well known 
that the demands for nursing service exceed the present supply. It is not expected 
that this demand can be met through an increase in number of professional nurses. 
Therefore, ways must be found to render more effective service with the present 
supply. 

tesearch into nursing and its management can develop new methods which will 

reduce the gap in services. For example, a recent research study involving both 
nurses and doctors experimented with different nursing methods. Certain ones 
were found to be far superior to others in speeding patient recovery. A few 
studies like this and researches on management of nursing services have yielded 
promising results. However, only a beginning has been made. 
' Nurses of today must keep pace with the dramatic advances in medicine. 
Modern nurses care for heart and brain surgery cases and must know care and 
rehabilitation techniques for the long-term chronic patient. They must be able 
to predict and manage the behavior of the psychiatric patient. Nurses must be 
able to fit into team operation but also be able to act independently. Research is 
needed to develop improved methods of meeting patients’ needs and to determine 
how nurses are to be prepared for their growing responsibilities. 

Practical nurses and nursing aids combine with professional nurses in supplying 
nursing services needed in hospitals, yet only one-sixth of the practical nurses and 
avery small percentage of the nursing aids have had training for their duties. 
Studies are needed to determine the proper training of these groups so that they 
can liberate professional nurses for responsibilities requiring more complex skills 
and judgment. Studies are also needed on the most economical and best way of 
administering this diverse group of nursing personnel so that patients will get 
safe care and hospital finances will be conserved. 

Nurses in managerial and teaching positions everywhere are strategically placed 
to implement the findings of research. Training for these positions, should pro- 
vide knowledge and skill necessary for applying research results. Increasing the 
number of these trainees is another factor in the solution of the shortage problem 
and the value of this factor will be enhanced by an active research program. 

All types of nursing research require nurses who are trained in research tech- 
niques. Relatively few nurses now know those techniques. Concentrated train- 
ing in research can prepare a larger number of them to conduct needed studies. 

The problems of nursing urgently need study and research. The proposed 
program will enable universities and other institutions to undertake needed 
researches. Findings will alter nursing practice and will affect the comfort and 
recovery of millions of people in hospitals, clinics, and homes. 
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SUMMARY OF 1956 PLANS 


In 1956 the Division of Research Grants program will continue to support ex. 
ploration of ideas in fundamental, clinical, and public health areas, and will devote 
particular efforts to stimulate added research in the selected fields. Special attep. am 
tion will be given to the problems of diseases of the skin, to studies of humay Total & 
embryology and early development, to the problems of water pollution, and to Deduct 
research directed toward provision of more adequate nursing services. i 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY ERNEST M. ALLEN, Cuter, Division op 
RESEARCH GRANTS, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, FOR OPERATING Ex. 
PENSES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


It is requested that the House reduction of $1 million in the request for operating 
expenses, National Institutes of Health, for research grants be restored. 

With regard to the committee’s comments on the request for an increase of 
$1 million for research grants for water-pollution control, we recognize the nop- 
medical aspects of this type of research. We should like, however, to emphasize 
the following points. 

Research grants made through the mechanism established by the Public Healt) 
Service, and operating at the National Institutes of Health, are designed to stimu- 
late and sustain well-balanced research programs in the entire field of healt] 
These grants have covered research on health hazards of the environment as well as 
clinical and medical research. Expansion of research on water pollution is greatly 
needed because of the growing magnitude and complexity of the problems created 
by rapid population growth and industrial expansion. 

The National Institutes of Health already have the mechanism and facilities 
established for handling large numbers of applications, for selecting the most 
worthwhile projects, and for making the grants for conducting the researc! 
Grant applications are reviewed by groups of advisers composed of outstanding 
research men in the various fields of health. Applications for research grant: 
water-pollution control would be reviewed by a group composed of experts ir 
various aspects of water-pollution control, who are thoroughly conversant wit! 
research needs in this field. Close coordination of the research grants progran 
with that of the Taft Sanitary Engineering Center would be maintained. 

We also recognize and appreciate the consideration shown by the House com- 
mittee in allowing the increase requested for direct research at the Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center in the field of water-pollution control. While this researc! 
at the sanitary engineering center is urgently needed and is designed to attack 
some of the pressing problems in the field, we do not feel that, in view of th 
magnitude of the water-pollution problem today, this direct research can or 
should attempt to meet the total needs posed by the problem. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN R. HELLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CANCER INSTITUTE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SUR- 
GEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Cancer Institute: To enable the Surgeon General, upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for 
research and training projects relating to cancer; to cooperate with State health 
agencies, and other public and private nonprofit institutions, in the prevention, 
control, and eradication of cancer by providing consultative services, demonstra- 
tions, and grants-in-aid; and to otherwise carry out the provisions of title IV, 
part A, of the Act; [$21,737,000] $22,328,000. 
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Amounts available for o 


Item 


Total appropriation or estimate -- ---- 
Deduction: E 
1, Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and | 
Welfare”’ ‘ 


Obligations by activ 


1955 estima 
Description 


Posi- 
tions 


], Grants: 
a) Grants for research and training: 
(1) Research projects 
(2) Research fellowships 
(3) Training grants_- 
Grants for detection, diagnosis, and 
other control services -- --- 
(c) Grants for special control projects 


$8, 160, 
861, 
9 


725, 
(h 
2, 250, 
1, 100, 


» Direct operations: 


a) Researeh- ea 
(b) Other direct operations: 
(1) Technical assistance to States 
(2) Review and approval of 
grants _- ea 
(3) Administration----- 


5, 797, 
393, 


116, 
319, 


Total obligations - - -- 21, 721, 


Obligation 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 


ecom- 
id for 
1ealth 
ntion, 
nstra- 


le IV, 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
{verage number of all employees 
er of employees at end of year. - 


rerage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions._..-.-..---.---- 
Positions other than permanent--.--- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates----.---- 


Total personal services-- 
Travel ; 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services-- 
Printing and reproduction - -- 
Other contractual services 
Reimbursements to “Operating expenses, National | 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service”’ 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment ba ni . 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 
Taxes and assessments-- 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - 


Total obligations 


1955 estimate 


Amount 


bligation 


$21, 737, 000 


—15, 300 


21, 721, 700 


ities 


te 


Posi- 
tions 


000 
000 


5, 000 


000 
000 


000 | 
000 


700 
000 


700 


is by objects 


1954 actual 


36.3 
$3,115 


131 
333 
342 


555 


58, 
9, 
18, 


2, 890, 
68, 
21, 
44, 
35, 
45, 


67, 


548 
S48 
401 
687 
812 
904 


1, 890, 
281, 
150, 

14, 022, 


850 
603 
O85 
265 


341 | 
374 | 


8, 


19, 528, 079 


7,911 | 


19, 520, 168 


1956 estimate 


1956 estimate 


361 


445 


22, 328, 000 


0 
22, 328, 000 | 


Increase (+) or 


decrease (—) 


+$591, 000 


+15, 300 


+606, 300 


Increase (+) or 


decrease (—) 


Amount 


$8, 160, 000 


861, 000 
2, 725, 000 


2, 250, 000 
1, 100, 000 


6, 399, 000 | 
393, 000 | 


126, 000 
314, 000 


22, 328, 000 


1955 estimate 


680 


11 | 
639 | 


689 


$4, 543 


GS-6.2 | 


$3, 111 | 


3, 181, 183 


57, 700 
9, 689 


3, 272, 022 
83, 200 


23, 500 | 


28, 000 
15, 000 
61, 100 


119, 200 


2, 534, 250 
321, 000 
177, 000 

15, 096, 000 


10, 550 


21, 741, 322 
19, 622 


Posi- 
tions 


23, 450 


500 | 


21, 721, 700 


Amount 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


+-$602, 000 
0 


+9, 300 
— 5, 000 


1956 estimate 


707 
il 
657 


711 


$4, 535 
GS-6.2 
$3, 461 


3, 288, 151 
57, 700 

9, 971 

25, 400 


3, 381, 222 
84, 900 
23, 500 


28, 000 


61, 100 
138, 500 
3, 022, 700 

| 333, 000 
177, 000 
15, 096, 000 
500 

1, 200 


| 22, 347, 622 
19, 622 


| 22, 328, 000 
| 
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New positions requested, 1956 


Grade Positions |Annuals 


2a. Research: 

Scientist ; GS-12... 
Do. , GS-11... 

Engineer | GS-9...- 

Scientist do. 

Clerical assistant . GS-5... 

Research technician - - ---- ; do. 

Clerical] assistant GS-3... 

Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. 8. C. 207): 
Senior assistant aioe 
Junior assistant- 


Total positions and annual salaries_-.- 
Less lapses-_-. 


Net cost_- 


Allocations of grant-in-aid funds for cancer control 


| 
1956 alloca- 
tions 
estimated 


1954 alloca- 1955 alloca- 


State or Territory tions tions 


Alabama sa enn : : ; $53, 500 $53, 100 | 

Arizona__- : i : a aol 15, 000 15, 500 | 

Arkansas factati tile ‘ Scoble Salles eee ie ; 35, 100 34, 200 

California ; 5 Seana deitilaba : a my 30, 400 | 132, 900 | 136. 300 
Colorado es 2 adeeke 22, 000 22, 500 22. 600 
Connecticut Ee kre scanners , wan | 3, 600 | 26, 300 26, 400 
Delaware ae ‘ ee heer d , 400 4, 300 4, 300 
District of Columbia__- : = 9, 900 | 9, 800 9, 600 
Florida. _- sala 3, 500 45, 100 7, 200 
Georgia I = . ; ae 55, 400 54, 800 54, 300 
Co a seed . 4 educa sa 2, 300 12, 400 2 500 
Illinois. ___- ae asian - ea ee 2, 500 112, 500 , 400 
Indiana___ ‘ 53, 900 54, 200 53. 100 
Iowa___- : = — @ ' 38, 100 37, 600 38 100 
Kansas : sh . 900 29, 900 30, 200 
Kentucky --_-_-- x 49, 300 | 48, 600 100 
Louisiana._- ; ‘ ‘ 900 | 43, 100 3. 600 
Maine. pan acucn aetna ; ; , 300 17, 300 7, 400 
Maryland. -.---- eee 7 en d meas? $ 31, 000 31, 000 30, 500 
Massachusetts. - - as 2 mi oe au 300 66, 700 66, 600 
Michigan . 500 82. 000 81, 500 
Minnesota , 300 44, 000 14, 300 
Mississippi- -- : ‘ sn - , 900 | 44. 200 | 44, 500 
Missouri-.------ ‘ ‘ 59, 000 57. 500 | 57, 500 
Montana----- | . 900 12, 000 12, 300 
Nebraska . ; . | 23, 300 23. 100 23, 200 
Nevada-__-- oe 2 | 3, 700 6. 800 5, 90K 
New Hampshire é | 9, 800 9, 600 | 9, 500 
New Jersey ‘ 100 | 66, 000 | 5, 400 
New Mexico-_-- ; ele s 3, 900 14, 100 , 200 
New York 400 192, 100 | 2, 200 
North Carolina. F 33, 500 | 64, 100 13, 200 
North Dakota--__- 2, 500 | 12, 900 3, 400 
Ohio. | 300 | 104. 000 | 3, 300 
Oklahoma. _-.-- ‘ 200 35, 500 5, 600 
Oregon... 24, 500 24, 600 4() 
Pennsylvania- 000 140, 600 | 39, 500) 
Rhode Island . 200 11, 300 11, 100 
South Carolina__- 35, 700 | 35, 500 35, 200 
South Dakota__-_- 3, 200 13, 600 14, 100 
Tennessee 53, 800 52, 500 2, 200 
Texas.- ; : : 300 106, 600 300 
Utah 3, 500 13, 700 3, 600 
Vermont_.. . 8, 000 7, 900 7, 900 
WE. cc ccanmewat 48, 000 49, 000 3M) 
Washington_ _- 32, 100 32, 200 

West Virginia-_ 30, 000 29, 600 

Wisconsin 8, 600 48, 300 

Wyoming , 100 8, 300 

Alaska . , 300 8, 100 

Hawaii Kae 3 3, 800 7, 000 

Puerto Rico 100 40, 600 

Virgin Islands_-_-.- 900 900 


Total ie tei ia bb aaah 2, 000 2, 250, 000 


EE 
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SpaATEMENT BY Dr. JoHN R. HELLER, JrR., DrrEcTOR, NATIONAL CANCER 
INSTITUTE, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS, NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


\ir. Chairman and members of the committee, The National Cancer Institute 
vgs established by act of Congress of August 5, 1937, for the purpose of achieving 
outrol of cancer in man through studies relating to the cause, diagnosis, and 
watment of neoplastic diseases, and by supporting useful application of the 
sylts of such studies. 

\Jthough cancer research has expanded most rapidly since the end of World 
War Il, the Publie Health Service has been active in the field since 1922. At that 
ye cancer research within the Publie Health Service was initiated by 2 groups of 
wientists: 1 at Harvard University, and the other at the Hygienic Laboratory in 
\gshington. These groups were merged to form the nucleus of the National 
(ancer Institute. Under authority of the organic act of 1937, the chief provi- 

ys of which were incorporated in Public Law 410, the work of the Institute is 
vided into two broad areas of activity—the acquisition of knowledge about 

eer, and the dissemination and application of such knowledge. In the first 
grea, the Institute conduets original research, both basic and clinical, in its own 
Ighoratories; Supports research by individuals in other institutions and organiza- 
ys through grants-in-aid; and helps enlarge the supply of qualified research 
vestigators by awarding fellowships to promising young scientists. To secure 
widest possible dissemination and application of cancer knowledge so acquired, 
Institute provides for grants, consultations, and demonstrations within the 
States; provides teaching grants to approved professional schools of medicine, 
ytistry, and osteopathy ; awards traineeships to young clinicians; and distributes 
rofessional and lay educational and informational materials. 

National statistics suggest that on this very day approximately 650 people will 

from cancer. The cancer death toll is rising. Because I know we all share 
great concern Over this situation, I consider it both a pleasure and an opportunity 
discuss with you not only the programs and problems involved in the Govern- 
ent’s fight against cancer, but also some of the strategic gains made in this 
struggle. Progress from vear to vear in this field of medical research is relatively 
sow, and the gains that are made are seldom spectacular, but I can assure you 
that accomplishments of very real value have been achieved, not only in the 
ihoratory but also in the area of direct control of this disease in the population 


EXTENT OF CANCER 


I should like again to refer to the extent of the cancer problem on the basis of 
r latest statistical information. Cancer is unquestionably a major public 
ith problem. In 1955 about 235,000 persons will die of cancer. About three- 
iarters of a million will be under treatment, of whom 550,000 will represent 

vlv diagnosed cases. If prevailing incidence rates continue, some 1 million 
wrsons will be receiving treatment annually for cancer by 1975. Why? Pri- 
warily because half of all cancer patients are between 50 and 70 vears of age, and 
olr population is growing older. Unless the cancer death rate for older people 
ube cut drastically, the number of persons affected by this disease will increase 
y 50 percent in the next 25 vears. 

\nother factor must be considered. Cancer is the second leading cause of 
leath in the formative years of life, between 5 and 14. The postwar baby boom 
ssent the birth rate up steadily, thereby enlarging this age group in the cancer 
picture, 

The economic loss due to cancer is staggering on two counts: the drain on 
the family’s financial resources is tremendous over a long period; and millions 
{man-hours of work are lost, involving many more millions of dollars’ worth 
of produet and skills. Small wonder, then, that cancer is described as a ‘“catas- 
trophic” illness. 

With the committee’s permission, I will discuss the future plans and need; 
ifthe National Cancer Institute in the light of some of the major accomplishments 
der our program during the last year. 


RESEARCH 


rhe ultimate goal of cancer research is to discover the basie nature of cancer 
man in order to establish means of preventing and curing it. But cancer is 
“0 simple disease which always exhibits the same symptoms. There may4be as 
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many different kinds of cancer as there are parts of the body where ca; 
occur. The disease is not always recognizable for what it is until lat 
development. Symptoms vary among types and locations in the bod 
this date, medical science knows of no one basic cause or cure of cancer. 

This variability of malignancy is what makes cancer research unique. 
is a disease of the cell. Medical seience is working at the lock to the ¢ vit} 
increasing expertness, and when the key is found which opens it and discloses | 
nature of the mystery, we may be very close to full knowledge of the fundamental 
of life. Major research emphasis at present is placed on basic questio: 
cerned with the chemistry and biology of growth itself, because it is belie 
increased knowledge of growth phenomena can lead to more rational ap) 
to the cancer problem than is now possible. 

A large part of our research program seeks to extend knowledge of thi 
of the large group of related diseases included in the term “caneer,”’ the nat 
of the transformation of cells from normal to cancerous, and the biological] 
biochemical differences between cancerous and normal cells which may be exploited 
for therapeutic purposes. 

Cancer research is not without its successes, though we have yet to reach pay- 
dirt in terms of the causes of cancer. Radiation techniques and instruments 
unknown 10 and 15 years ago are commonplace today and are snatching cancer 
sufferers from death. Chemicals of unbelievable complexity are serving magnifi- 
cently as palliatives and are easing pain, increasing the effectiveness of surgery. 
and prolonging life. New diagnostic tests now on trial are discovering cancer of 
the uterus in the earliest stages and giving long life and extended motherhood to 
many women. 
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Epidemiology 

Knowledge of the nature and extent of cancer as a disease in the populatio 
is essential to a general plan of attack on the problem involving laborator 
research and direct control measures. Data on prevalence, incidence, distribu- 
tion, and mortality from cancer in human populations, and estimates of the 
influences of such factors as geography, environment, and race are obtained 
through epidemiological studies. In this field the National Cancer Institute has 
completed the total tabulation of data gathered in its studies of cancer illness i! | 
10 metropolitan areas which were initially surveyed in 1937-39 and resurveyed@ mor 
in 1948-49. This project is considered by research authorities throughout thel Nat 
world as the most comprehensive of its kind ever conducted. Certain hypotheses 
as to the extent and nature of cancer have been corroborated and disturbing 
trends disclosed. 

Among the significant findings produced by this study are: (1) that the cancer 
death rate in the Nation’s white population is definitely higher for men than for] pro, 
women, constituting a reversal of the relationship which had existed until recent] and 
years; (2) that the chance of developing cancer is about one-third greater for 
white persons living in the South and the West than for those living in the North; Bio 
and (3) that there has been a sharp increase in lung cancer generally; and (4) that 
lung cancer is to be found four times as frequently among men as among women. 

In cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration, some 300,000 World War I 
veterans holding Government life insurance are being asked to fill out a detailed 
questionnaire which includes information on their smoking habits. Response has 
been dramatic. Replies have been received from over 200,000 so far, and the 
data are being processed. It should be possible thereby to calculate more reliable 
rates of the incidence and mortality from lung cancer among smokers and non- 
smokers than are now available. 

The American Cancer Society is also greatly interested in this problem, and is 
conducting a 5-year study of the smoking habits of 200,000 men over 50 years of 
age to establish a connection, if any, between smoking and lung cancer. Informa- 
tion on the cause of death in the 5,000 deaths expected each year in the group | 
being recorded. 
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Environmental-occupational cancer 


Certain questions logically suggest themselves in the light of information about 
why people of different types, living in different localities or under different con- 
ditions, get cancer. 

A number of substances or compounds are known to be carcinogenic or cance!- 
causing. Most of them are found in industry—some tars, certain petroleum 
products, radioactive materials, some chemicals involved in metal smelting proc- 
esses, and other products of industrial activity. From such findings it has beenj 
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possible to prevent harmful exposure of the industrial worker in the handling of 
thest materials. 

The Institute is vigorously pursuing a series of investigations in environmental 
and occupational cancer. 

Among many metals examined and analyzed in the laboratory, nickel and 
possibly chromium have been found to be carcinogenic. It is possible that in 
these cases the cancer-causing mechanism may be related to reactions between 
body proteins and such metallic dust when inhaled. It has also been shown this 
past year that certain oils used as petroleum substitutes (such as shale oil) possess 
sme cancer-producing products. At the same time extensive studies of air 
pollutants are being made to determine their role in causing lung cancer. 

A general health survey is underway of workers exposed to radiation and other 
hazards in the new uranium mining industry of the Colorado plateau. These 
miners are exposed to radioactivity present in the mineral dust. Study is being 
made of the effects of such contact and inhalation, and the type and incidence of 
cancers that develop. 

The Institute is also engaged in the study of the carcinogenic or cancer-causing 
potential of tobacco. In one project, the purpose was to determined the frequency 
of respiratory cancer among workers engaged in the processing and handling of 
tobacco materials in the manufacture of cigarettes. A major finding of this study 
was the close approximation of cancer mortality among these workers with that 
of the total population of the two States involved 
Biochemistry 

There is no more important field in cancer research than that of biochemistry, 
which is concerned with the determination of differences in the chemistry and 
metabolism of normal and cancer cells. Basie research is being performed on 
proteins, which are essential to life and on peptides and amino acids, which are 
important components of protein. Particular attention is given to enzymes, 
which are proteins that selectively control most of life’s processes. Another 
area of investigation is that of carcinogenesis, or the study of what causes normal 
cells to become cancerous. <A third aree deals with hormonal influences or 
carbohydrate metabolism. 

The reported increase of peptides in the blood of cancer patients suggests that 
more information on these very complex substances is desirable. To this end 
National Cancer Institute biochemists have been active in the identification, 
synthesis, purification, and analysis of peptides. 

Proteins have been subject to intensive study, in view of their strategic role 
in living matter, and have been extracted from normal tissues, from tissues of 
tumor-bearing animals, and from tumors themselves. New and more effective 
procedures have been developed for distinguishing and identifying various proteins 
and enzymes. 

Biology 

\lthough it cannot be said that cancer is a disease that is inherited, the proba- 
bility that an individual may develop cancer is influenced by heritable traits, 
dietary factors, and hormonal stimulation. The heritable traits are a result of 
the action of the genes found in the cell chromosomes. The observation that 
the development of lung tumors in mice is associated with natural obesity has 
led to a study of the biological and biochemical mechanisms by which obesity is 
produced. A definite linkage between susceptibility to lung tumors and a par- 
ticular gene identified with obesity has been established, and studies are continu- 
ing on the correlation between inherited characteristics and the susceptibility 
lo cancer. 

Experiments are also under way involving the role of filterable agents, pre- 
simably viruses, in the causation of cancers not previously associated with 
viral action. 

\ study involving mice indicates that the incomplete removal of large tumors 
might extend the life span. This suggests that even partial removal of ‘in- 
operable tumors’’ might be of benefit to some human patients. 


Endocrinology 


\ good deal of public interest has been manifested lately in the subject of the 
feet of hormones on the body. Much of this stems, undoubtedly, from a number 
of interesting research disclosures. For example, our own work in this field has 
produced striking regression in breast cancer by the application of massive doses 
of female sex hormone. Similar injections have caused noticeable improvement 
In prostate cancer patients. 
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One particular female sex hormone, progesterone, seems potentially usefy] ‘ 
causing shrinkage of advanced breast and prostate cancer, but was found "ag 
effective when taken orally. The Institute, therefore, is studying in animal test. 
a number of compounds related to progesterone with a view to finding mo, 
effective substances. 

The adrenal glands produce hormones which stimulate the growth of breasy 
cancer, and in advanced cases these glands are removed surgically. Animal 
studies have led to the development of a drug known as amphenone which jp. 
hibits the funetion of the adrenal glands. Further experiment may lead to thy 
possibility of using amphenone to suppress this glandular function in humaps 
without resorting to surgery. 

An unusual characteristic of tumors originating in hormone-producing organs 
the excessive production of hormone by the tumor as compared with the norn 
parent tissue. Many abnormalities result thereby in the body. To improve t 
management of such tumors, our scientists are devoting considerable time to 
improving methods of detecting and measuring these harmful hormonal effects jy 
the blood and urine by chemical and biological means. 

Since castration causes remarkable shrinkage of breast and prostatic tumors 
study is under way of the processes whereby these organs shrink when deprived of 
normal hormonal support by the removal of ovaries and testes. Present experi- 
ments with animals include starvation and special diets and exposure to heat and 
cold. 

The pituitary gland, located at the base of the brain, produces several hormones 
that control body growth and the functions of certain other glands. <A nearby 
organ in the brain is the hypothalamus, which, when destroyed in animals, affects 
the pituitary gland and, in turn, the normal activity of those glands controlled by 
the pituitary. These relationships may have considerable importance in tumor 
control. Further investigation will attempt to define and clarify the manner jn 
which the brain and pituitary gland cooperate in normal and abnormal growth 
processes. 


Chemical pharmacology 

Research pharmacologists of the National Cancer Institute are isolating 
natural substances and synthesizing new substances which may either induc 
or inhibit the growth of cancer. Tests have been developed for determining the 
nature and effect of these compounds, their purity, and their lethality. So far, 
more than 500 drugs have been identified as having cancer-destroying properties 

The laboratory scientists have succeeded in creating by synthesis several 
types of new chemical compounds with potency in affecting cancer in animals 
They have also isolated some naturally occurring agents from a considerable 
number of tissues of animals. Further study on the mechanism of action of 
tumor-affecting drugs has been successfully continued. 

Close collaboration between laboratory investigators and their clinical col- 
leagues has been the rule with regard to animal experimentation with drugs 
desired by physicians for clinical trial. This situation obtains particularly 
the preparation and administration of selected drugs to cancer patients in the 
clinical center. 

Other research done by this laboratory will be discussed a little later under 
“chemotherapy.” 


Field investigations 
In the attempt to control cancer with the knowledge at our disposal, the cru 
of the problem is to shorten the intervals between onset of the disease and diag- 
nosis, and between diagnosis and the start of treatment. Prevention, of course, 
is of foremost importance as in any disease problem, but in fighting cancer th: 
best weapons are early suspicion, accurate diagnosis, and effective treat nent 
Methods of improving both the diagnosis and treatment of cancer are developed 
through field demonstration projects, usually in cooperation with State and local 
health agencies, and medical and research organizations and institutions. On 
such project has demonstrated the practical usefulness of a mass sereening pro- 
cedure which promises to bring about virtually complete control of the second most 
prevalent form of cancer in women. 
Next to breast cancer, women suffer most from cancer of the uterus or wom! 
The cure rate of uterine cancer if caught in the earliest stazes is 95 to 100 percent 
as against only 5 percent when found in the advanced staves. Unfortunately, 
3 out of 4 women are first seen and diagnosed in the advanced stages. 
In an attempt to develop a test or technique of some kind that would reveal 
cancer of the uterus in its earliest manifestations, the "ational Cancer Institut 
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yndertook 2 years ago to check thousands of women for uterine cancer by means 
of a cell-examination test. The Memphis-Shelby County area, in Tennessee, was 
selected, and what is known as a cytology screening project was set up, with the 
cooperation of the local health department, the county medical society, voluntary 
agencies, and the Medical School of the University of Tennessee. This test is 
simple to perform, is not painful to the patient, requires no expensive equipment, 
is accurate, is inexpensive, and can be generally applied. The results so far have 
heen encouraging. 

Of 165,000 women over 20 years of age living in the Memphis-Shelby County 
area, about half have been examined at least once on a voluntary basis. Of the 
frst 70,000 about 1,300—or 2 percent—were considered suspicious cases. More 
than a thousand of these women voluntarily had sections of tissue taken for 
microscepie examination, which is the only means of confirming a diagncsis of 
cancer. It turned out that half of these women had cancer of the uterus in some 
stage. How many of these malignancies were unsuspected prior to biopsy? 
About 60 percent. Of the women found to have cervical cancer—called by some 
authorities ‘early stage’’ uterine cancer—close to 90 percent were unsuspected 
prior to biopsy. 

The average age of the women with preinvasive cervical cancer, when compared 
with that ef women in the advanced stages of uterine cancer, suggests that the 
preinvasive stage lasts long enough—several years, that is—to permit curative 
treatment if discovered at the yearly checkup. 

This cytologic test is simple and easily applied. It will detect cancer in the 
early stage of development. Therefore, if the technique is applied generally on 
amass basis, it should be possible to obliterate or greatly reduce uterine cancer 
mortality. In view of the fact that uterine cancer represents the second most 
prevalent type of cancer in women, it now appears certain that this project will 
furnish the data necessary to launch a wisespread and integrated attack on this 


disease. 


Pathology 

[ have referred to tissue examination as the only means of confirming the pres- 
ence of cancer cells. Pathologists are the experts and specialists in this work, 
and during the last year they have continued research investigations concerned 
with the identification and analysis of malignant lesions in both experimental 
animals and human beings. 

One of the most important recent developments in this field is the tissue culture 
technique which uses cellulose sponge as an artificial medium on which cancer 
cells may reproduce themselves in a 3-dimensional pattern. This permits the 
observation of tumor growth and change much as it appears in the human body. 
This new arrangement of tissue growth is now being used to test specific thera- 
peutic agents against tumor tissues taken from the still-living patient, and should 
provide a more accurate guide to the clinician in handling cancer cases. 

In another kind of project, an atlas on transmissible malignancies, giving 
history, a review of the literature, detailed morphological descriptions, and photo- 
graphs, is being prepared by our staff for publication under the auspices of the 
National Research Council. This should be of great value in identifying and 
diagnosing various tumors. 

Our pathologists also provide other Institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health with such services as the processing and diagnosis of tissues, analysis of 
microscopic sections of tumors or suspected lesions, and autopsies. Much of 
this work is done for the Clinical Center. 

This reference to the new Clinical Center brings me to a brief discussion of 
projects, problems, and plans involving patient treatment. 

(General medicine 

It is largely in the field of general medicine where the researcher and the 
clinician meet to serve the cancer patient. Investigations are carried on in two 
major areas—the effects of drugs on cancer, and the metabolic interrelations 
between the patient and his tumor. 

One project has tested the combined effect of the two most potent antileukemic 
compounds known—6-mercaptopurine and amethopterin. Remissions were 
found to oceur in about one-third of the patients treated. The study of acute 
leukemia will be continued, and an attempt is being made to define the usefulness 
of animal leukemias in predicting what will happen in the treatment of leukemia 
in man, 

In the coming year a major effort is to be made on the problem of the chemo- 
therapy of solid tumors. Compounds which have been shown in chemical 
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pharmacology studies to have significant antitumor activity in animals will pe 
evaluated in clinical trials. 

The natural course of a variety of malignant diseases in terms of the use ang 
requirement by the patient of nitrogen, minerals, and vitamins has been carefully 
observed. These studies will be expanded to attempt a definition of what it is that 
the tumor uses and how these materials affect the patient, 

Surgery 

Since surgery is one of the only two forms of treatment by which cancer can be 
cured, this is a field in which improvements and refinements of technique are 
continually sought. Our surgeons are investigating the possibilities of treating 
advanced lung cancer by means of combined surgical and chemotherapeutic 
methods. They are also studying special surgical techniques in an effort to reduce 
the mortality of advanced cancer of the cervix or neck of the uterus. 

Another project of fundamental importance involves the attempt to improve 
the accepted standard surgical methods of treating cancer today. <A review of the 
causes of failure in many types of cancer amenable to surgical therapy shows that 
in a significant number of cases failure occurs because of wound recurrences. It 
is believed that these recurrences develop because cancerous cells lodge themselves 
along the edge of the incision at the time of surgery. Search is underway both in 
man and in animals for means of reducing or eliminating such recurrence by care- 
fully washing and otherwise treating wounds with specially prepared chemicals 
during the postoperative period 

In addition to specific research, our surgeons serve the patients requiring opera- 
tive treatment in the Clinical Center, and also furnish our research people with 
different kinds of malignant tissues necessary for microscopic and biochemical 
analysis. 

Radiation 

Research in the field of radiation is particularly important because radiation 
both induces and cures cancer. Investigations underway have been noting the 
effects of small and large doses of various kinds of radiation on different kinds of 
cancers in animals with a view to proper regulation of dosage to human patients. 
Different kinds of radiation affect living tissues differently. Experiments with 
mice indicate that the biologic effects of alpha rays from raden are greater than 
those from an equivalent dose of X-ray. It is now well established from experi- 
ments with mice and rats that bone marrow as well as ground-up bone is effective 
in preventing death in irradiated animals. Determination of the specific sub- 
stance which gives this protection and how it operates, is the next step. 

Studies on the protective mechanism in animals damaged by and recovering 
from X-irradiation have indicated that resistance is closely associated with the 
number of one particular type of white blood corpuscle. It was found that 
mice with their spleens removed were less resistant to infection than intact mice 
as a result of exposure to sublethal doses of X-irradiation. 

tadioactive isotopes have also been studied. One project recently established 
the effectiveness of radioiodine therapy in treating metastasizing or spreading 
thyroid tumors if the primary tumor responds to radioactive iodine. In another 
project, through the use of radioactive-carbon-labelled histidine, evidence is 
accumulating that liver tumor tissue differs from normal liver tissue in the method 
of building nucleic acid, which is one of the major building blocks of protein. 

As a result of recent developments, the Radiation Unit plans to expand its 
program. Not long ago, a 3-million-electron-volt Van de Graaff generator was 
acquired as a gift. Two 2-million-electron-volt machines of the same type were 
purchased and are being installed. With the further installation of more \-ray 
therapy equipment, the projects and services of the branch will be greatly enhanced 
in terms of type and number. 


Chemotherapy 

Thanks to the special interest in cancer chemotherapy shown by the Congress 
it has been possible to give considerable impetus to research in this field, and 
the number of grants awarded to nongovernmental scientists and institutions 
has been substantially increased. The present research grant program in this 
area involves about 100 projects amounting to over $2 million. — 

Only 25 percent of all cancer cases are diagnosed while the disease is still 
sufficiently localized to make possible cure by surgery or irradiation. As a result 
of rapid progress in the search for chemical agents which can selectively destroy 
sancer cells and not harm normal tissues and organs, there is increased hope [or 
even those patients who were previously considered incurable. 
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Over 12,000 chemical compounds have been analyzed. Approximately 500 
ested at the National Cancer Institute have been found to merit further experi- 
gent. Although no cures of cancer have been effected by drugs alone, chemical 
compounds have proved useful in temporarily checking the course of the disease 
and in prolonging the life of many patients suffering from leukemia, Hodgkins 
sease, cancer of the breast and prostate gland, and some other forms of cancer. 

In the management of one type of leukemia, for example, animal experiments 
have shown that cancer cells which develop resistance to or dependence on specific 
compounds may yet become sensitive to other compounds. This suggests that 
yhen one drug becomes ineffective, treatment may be continued with another. 
This chemotherapeutic procedure has been followed with human patients with 
god and promising results. 

Similarly, with other types of cancer in animals, 10 drugs were reported to have 
brought about permanent cure, especially in mice and rats. Though there was no 
transference of effectiveness to human beings with cancer, these experiments are 
encouraging, and research in this area is expanding both intensively and ex- 
tensively. 

To assist scientists engaged in chemotherapy research, a program for wide 
achange of information in this field has been recently established by the Com- 
nittee on Chemotherapy of the National Advisory Cancer Council of the National 
Cancer Institute in cooperation with the American Cancer Society, and the 
Damon Runyon Fund. A variety of activities will be developed through this 
program. Included among them will be: formal conferences and symposia on 
cancer chemotherapy, the issuance of a periodic compilation of reports on current 
rsearch in this field, and the compilation and issuance of a bibliography of cancer 
chemotherapy literature covering the period 1946 through 1954. 

Provision is being made for individuals and small groups to meet informally in 
various parts of the country to discuss interinstitutional studies, standards for 
evaluating chemical compounds, potentially useful substances, and other pertinent 
subjects. One such meeting was held recently in Washington to discuss methods 
of screening compounds, and the pharmacological and physiological aspects of 
cancer chemotherapy. 

The formally organized Committee on Chemotherapy further plans to bring to 
the attention of investigators those chemical agents which may be of interest to 
them and to assist in obtaining chemicals in sufficient quantity for evaluation. 

Very substantial progress in the search for drugs effective against cancer is 
confidently expected to result from these coordinated efforts. 

( rant-sup ported research 

Many important research contributions to the problem of cancer are made by 
the nongovernmental scientists whose work is supported by grants of funds repre- 
senting more than 40 percent of the annual budget of the National Cancer 
Institute. 

For example, cancer-inducing substances (carcinogens) have been found in cer- 
ain industries and in the environment, for example, in automobile exhaust and 
ir pollutants such as smog, as noted earlier in my remarks. The search for more 
ofthese carcinogens and the determination of their extent and danger are being 
supported by grants. 

The role of organic substances such as hormones and enzymes, produced in 
the body itself by the normal or abnormal functioning of organs or glands, is 
aso being studied by grantees. These substances may be carcinogenic in them- 
elves or may enhance the tumor-producing properties of carcinogens. For ex- 
ample, it was discovered that chemically induced liver tumors in rats could be 
prevented if the pituitary gland was first removed before the chemical compound 
was given to the rat. However, the administration of pituitary hormones to 
‘uch a rat would permit the tumor to grow. It must be remembered that in all 
these studies involving experimental animals, especially rats and mice, similari- 
les with man in terms of body functions may provide eventual means of controlling 
cancer in human beings. 

Grant studies of the chemistry of normal and cancerous cells, their nutritional 
requirements, the means by which they grow and reproduce, and the factors that 
control these activities are providing the basis for improved chemotherapeutic 
treatment. 

In the field of cancer diagnosis, a new instrument has been developed for more 
keurately locating tumors inside the body. The instrument, called a somascope 
techograph, makes use of sonar and radar technique to yield a picture showing 
le soft tissue in much greater detail than do X-rays. 
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Work is also going forward on the - velopment of a method for the large-sea), 
automatic screening of patients for cancer by electrical measurement of +h, 
abnormally bright fluorescence io by cancer cells under ultraviolet light 
Other studies are being done on various blood tests for cancer. 

And, of course, new chemotherapeutic compounds are being identified aya 
tested. This program has been helped considerably by the development oj 
successful techniques for the growth of various human tumors in rats. 
pigs, hamsters, fertilized eggs, and in the test tube. 

New surgical skills have been developed which in combination with bette 
clinical management of the patient pe rmit the removal of tumors previously eop. 
sidered inoperable. Excision of various ductless glands has been found to arres; 
temporarily the growth of certain inoperable tumors. 

A less expensive type of linear accelerator has been developed which can provide 
multi-million-volt radiation. Cobalt 60 is now used as a radiation source for th; 
treatment of cancer. 

TRAINING 


Grants have been awarded for several years to approved professional schools 
medical, dental, and osteopathic—to coordinate and improve the teaching of 
cancer to undergraduate students. A recent study of the interest in and know). 
edge of cancer acquired by these young men and women as a result of such add 
materials in the curriculum disclosed a heartening increase in the student’s aware. 
ness of cancer and in his acquisition of background in its diagnosis and treatment 
In this manner, the general practitioner in particular is being more adequatel 
armed. 

A gradual and steady increase in the number of scientists trained in the various 
fields of cancer research is also essential if this disease is to be conquered. As of 
January 1 of this year, 162 promising young scientists are being aided by - 
fellowship program to secure advanced training in cancer research. In the 16 
vears of the Institute’s predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowship program, some 
1,197 young men and women have been supported in their training to become 
research scientists. In addition, since 1938, about 865 young physicians have 
received specialized training, in such fields as surgery, medicine, pathology, or 
radiology in institutions throughout the country in order to improve the car 
and treatment of cancer patients in hospitals and clinies. 


DISSEMINATION AND APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


New knowledge of cancer gained through research must be applied to t! 
lem as widely and fully as possible. Close relations are maintained with, the 
States through grants’to State health agencies in developing cancer control pro- 
grams. We are always ready to assist any type of professionally appropriate 
group through consultation services. 

The prompt exchange of information among scientists is especially important 
to the conduct of research. The National Cancer Institute makes a valuable 
contribution to this need by publishing a bimonthly journal which is one of the 
most important in its field. Exchange of information is also encouraged through 
the attendance of our staff members at scientific meetings for the ae ccm or 
discussion of papers, and through our cooperation with such organizations as the 
American Cancer Society and the American Association for Cancer Research. 

In view of the high cure rate for most types of cancer if the disease is caught in 
the early stages, an informed and medically cooperative public is essential to the 
successful control of cancer. Therefore, the Institute is engaged in a compre 
hensive program of public education in the manifold aspects of the cancer prol- 
lem by translating technical medical material into nontechnical language and pre- 
paring articles, brochures, and other types of materials for such groups as nurses 
and health educators, students, and for the lay public in general. Such informa- 
tion is necessary and effective in exploding superstitions, identifying the truths, 
and securing the interested cooperation of the average citizen. ; 

In this presentation I have tried to point out briefly the highlights of the 
National Cancer Institute’s program of activities during 1954, and _— attempted 
to project its needs and plans for the coming year. I trust that my comments 
have been helpful in indicating that, no matter how gradual or ae amatic the 
progress, progress has been made and will continue to be made by the Institut 
in its research assault upon the mysteries of cancer. As each year passes, more al 
more people are snatched from death. Their pain has been alleviated. Mor 
hope, rather than less, is indeed justified that this dread disease ean and will be 
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mquered. I wish to thank the members of this committee for their forbearance 

erest. Iam grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to describe 

rojects, our plans, our hopes, and our needs, and I will welcome any questions 
have, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now the National Cancer Institute, Dr. Heller. 
Doctor, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your own way, 
sir 

yr, Hatter. Thank you, sir. 

The statement submitted for the record, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
i; a fairly comprehensive statement of the activities, progress, and 
status of the program of the National Cancer Institute, both intra- 
murally and extramurally. I should like, however, with your per- 
mission, to mention briefly two important areas which I believe are 
worthy of emphasis. 


TEST FOR CANCER OF THE CERVIX 


At a study in Memphis, Tenn., which is now in its third year 
there has disclosed utilization of an accurate diagnostic test 
for cancer of the cervix. Cancer of the cervix of the uterus, is a 
condition which is second in causes of death in cancer in women. 
The application of the cytology test previously mentioned in testi- 
mony, has been demonstrated to be effective and susceptible to being 
used in a large population of women. 

We are able to find cancer of the cervix in its earliest stages, thereby 
enabling the surgeon and the radiologist to cure a substantially larger 
number of women with this condition than ever before. 

We propose to continue as vigorously as possible this program and 
expect next year to have even more progress to report. 


CHEMOTHERAPY PROGRAM 


The second item, Mr. Chairman, which I should like to mention 
again very briefly, is that of the chemotherapy program. Only about 
25 percent of cancers now coming to medical attention are discovered 
while the cancer is localized; by that I mean the disease restricted 
to the area in which it is found originally. It has not had an oppor- 
tunity to spread to other parts of the body. 

These 25 percent, therefore, are the persons in whom surgery and 
radiation can accomplish the most. 

We have found that it is advantageous, to attempt to develop new 
lagnostic tests for systemic cancer and diagnostic tests for cancer of 
specific sites. But we have found that some of the cancer cases which 
come to medical attention too late, because of inability to diagnose, 
or for other reasons, need something more than surgery and radiation: 
ihe two great weapons in our armament in the management of cancer. 

Great attention has been civen, therefore, to the use of chemicals 

the treatment of cancer. If we cannot prevent cancer, we want to 
cure cancer. If we cannot cure cancer, we wish to arrest cancer. If 
we cannot arrest cancer, we wish to palliate cancer. 

With chemical agents, no known cure of cancer has resulted, to the 
hest of my knowledge. However, significant advances have been 
matte With the sympathetic understanding of the Congress, there 
las heen proferred to the people of the country a program of chemical 
treatment of cancer on which I am happy to report developments. 
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We have established a Cancer Chemotherapy National Seryjc 
Center in Bethesda. I think I can illustrate it very quickly by ¢hjs 
chart, in which the organizational planning is demonstrated. 4) 
interagency cooperating mechanism has been established, and consists 
of the National Cancer Institute, the American Cancer Socic tv, the 
Damon Runyon Fund, the Atomic Energy Commission, and {hy 
Veterans’ Administration. The Cancer Chemotherapy National 
Service Center is providing the leadership in the field of chemotherapy, 
We are concerned with the synthesis of new compounds, the screening 
of the compounds to determine if they have antitumor value; a deter. 
mination of their toxicity, and finally, the application to the patien 

An additional graph, I think, points out a little more definitel) ih 
intent of this center, which is graphically illustrated in these four 
areas. 

This Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center is in operation, 
It is providing functions as illustrated in this chart, in which these 
several agencies involved in cancer control are interested, such as the 
exchange of information, the elimination of research bottlenecks, the 
fostering of cooperative studies and general assistance to the scientists 
working in this field. 

LEUKEMIA RESEARCH 


We have about $2% million of projects which are directly related 
to chemotherapy. 

We propose to proceed vigorously, in accordance with the wishes of 
Congress and our own belief, that such a program is worthy of pushing 
We hope that with each passing year, more and better agents of 
chemotherapy can be elaborated and made available to the people of 


this country. 

In closing, 1 or 2 important areas of chemotherapy, I think, are 
worthy of mention. 

Previously, in leukemia——— 

Senator Hitu. That is cancer of the blood, is it not, as we know it? 

Dr. Heuter. Yes; and particularly observed in children. It is 
most tragic then, and we hear more about it, perhaps, in children. 
Where there was no treatment, [referring to a chart] i in 218 cases only 
5 percent survived 1 year. With the introduction of a given drug 
and a combination of drugs, Nos. 1 and 2, here, out of 154 cases 
almost a third survived at least 1 year. Where drugs Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 were used, better than 50 percent of such individuals survived at 
least 1 year. 

One case on record at Boston at the Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation has been kept alive 5 years, with the utilization of all 
we know in the treatment of leukemia. He is growing normally and 
attending school although he still has the disease and still receives 
regular treatment. 

RETINOBLASTOMA 


One other advance which is unusually noteworthy, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, is in a condition called retinoblastoma, a disease affecting 
the eyes of infants, which is inherited. Forty cases under treatment 
New York at the Columbia Presbyterian Center, when treated with 
one of the new chemicals, and with radiation therapy, resulted in 32 
out of the 40, or 80 percent, alive at the end of 2 years, with vision 
unimpaired in 1 eye and apparently no further extension of the cancer. 
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[ do not mean to imply that cancer has been cured; merely that this 
js encouraging and leads us to believe _ more and better and more 
vigorous efforts must be undertaken in chemotherapy in order to 
bring about the things we know anes * brought about in cancer 
control. 

[ should be happy to answer any questions that the committee 
may have. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. It was the subcommittee that took the lead in giving 
you the funds to do this very work you are talking about now? 

Dr. Hever. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuysr. If you had not had these funds, you could not have 
done the work you have done? 

Dr. Hetuer. Correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Now let me ask you this question: Do you feel 
very much the need for additional funds in this work you are doing? 

Dr. Hetter. The budget request has been carefully considered 
and will permit real progress in cancer research. 

Senator Hitu. Disregarding the fact that you are under instruc- 
tions to defend this budget, could you not make more progress in 
this cancer program if additional funds were made available? 

Dr. Heiter. With additional funds we could no doubt do much 
more particularly in the chemotherapy program, where more funds 
would help us relieve some bottlenecks. 

Senator THyr. You mean that research on chemotherapy is being 
delayed by lack of funds, Dr. Heller? 

Dr. Herter. What I mean, sir, is that those scientists already 
working in this field are in need of additional funds and other com- 
petent investigators would start work if they had the necessary 
support. We find that there are certain bottlenecks which impede 
the work of those now studying chemotherapy. One such bottleneck 
is the preparation of new compounds which they believe might be 
active. Another is the procurement of adequate amounts of com- 
pounds which were positive in preliminary studies in order to carry 
out further studies including clinical evaluation. Much additional 
effort is needed to study the toxicity and dosage of compounds which 
showed effects on animal tumors so that these compounds can be tried 
safely in man. We need to study how the good compounds work in 
order to develop better ones. We need to test the good compounds 
for their effectiveness in additional types of cancer and also to do 
much more work with combinations of several compounds. 

Senator THyr. Could these needs be met with additional funds? 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, sir; I believe they could. A number of good 
chemists stand ready to help us. Some are located in colleges and 
universities; others are employed by industry. They need funds for 
assistants, equipment and supplies. A number of institutions are 

ready to establish screening programs but cannot finance such pro- 
grams. Other institutions, including commercial and Government 
laboratories, could expand toxicity studies. Yes, sir; many of the 
bottlenecks could be broken. 

Senator Ture. I notice the request of the Budget Bureau was 
$22,480,000, and the House granted you $22,328,000. Where would 
the program suffer most in the event you did not get what was re- 
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queste dof the Budget Bureau? We have always increased this fund 
in the last few vears, in accordance with testimony that we got from 
you and from the national associations that have done such wonde ‘rful 
work in bringing about public understanding and public interest in 
this particular research field, and I just wondered: What was your 
request, and what are you going to find will be l: agging in your program 
if your request is not granted? 

Dr. Hetier. I think, Mr. Harlow may have that request figure, 

Senator Hitt. Do you have the figure there, Mr. Harlow? 

Mr. Hartow. The request was $22,480,000. The Budget allowed 
us $22,328,000, about $150,000 less. 

Senator Hiiti. Do you have the figures as to Dr. Heller’s request? 

Mr. Hartow. I did not get that, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have the figures as to Dr. Heller’s request as 
head of the Cancer Institute? 

Mr. Hartow. The request of the Cancer Institute initially was 
$23,143,000. 

Dr. Heiter. Which was made about a year ago, or something on 
that order, Mr. Chairman. The rapid progress that has been made 
in this program since that request of a vear ago would lead me to 
change my estimate were I to make it now. 

Senator Tuy. Last year there was some criticism, and even the 
year before, that you probably would get more funds than you either 
had the technicians or the facilities to make efficient use of. Of the 
funds that you were granted, I should have stated. In other words, 
they said you would not have the technicians and vou would not have 
the research facilities and therefore the funds would be wasted. That 


was one of the charges that we heard a year ago when we were giving 
it consideration. 

What was your administrative experienc e? 

Dr. Hetier. Our experience, Mr. Chairman, has been that the 
application of the total program has brought more people into this 


field. 


RECRUITMENT OF TECHNICIANS 


Senator Tuyr. You are finding the technicians, in other words. 

Dr. Heiter. We are finding the technicians. We still need more. 

Senator Toys. Did these funds permit you to train additional 
technicians? 

Dr. Heiter. They did. 

Senator Toye. In that field of research? 

Dr. Hetter. They did. 

Senator Toys. And these additional funds permitted you to possibly 
expand your research facilities with more of the technical instruments 
that you were in need of? 

Dr. Heuer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THye. So, in other words, you advanced with the additional 
funds, and you today can tell us that you need additional funds and 
you could make very excellent use of them if you had them? 

Dr. Hetier. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you made a request in excess of the $22,480,000 
in your best judgment, from all of your studies of what you could do if 
you had the funds to do it with? 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator THyr. If we were to give you more money even than is on 
this big sheet that we are looking at here, I do not presume that you 
would have any specific statement of where you would use the money 
if we gave you additional funds. You probably have not had 
chance to digest or break this down into such detailed expenditures. 

Dr. Hetier. I think [ can to some extent. 

Senator Tuyr. Allright. Let us have it. Because I would rather 
see a little research money in this particular field than not to see it, 
for the reason that if we can stop the ravages of this disease, we are 
voing to save billions in what is being spent by the individual families 
who are afflicted with cancer or with some one of the family having 
the cancer disease. 


PROPOSED USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Dr. Hetuer. Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, we can use more 
funds in several areas which we believe to be of importance in chemo- 
therapy. The synthesis of compounds or the preparation of new 
compounds, for example. Significant gains need to be made in that 
field. 

In the screening of compounds, as mentioned previously, taking 
them through animal svstems or bacterial systems or human-tumor 
systems, to ascertain their potency as an antitumor agent, there is an 
extremely important area which needs to be expanded. Studies are 
needed of the toxicity of the compounds which do have antitumor 
activity. We need to have very great advances in the application of 
these antitumor agents to the human who has cancer, in an effort to 
ascertain, in the final analysis, which is the ultimate criterion: does 
this compound cure human cancer? We need to exchange informa- 
tion much more rapidly than we are now doing, in order that scientists 
working throughout the world, and particularly in these United States, 
can have knowledge immediately, and as fast as possible, of what the 
other man is doing. Unnecessary duplication can be avoided. In- 
formation as to negative results, is almost as important as that on 
positive results so that the scientist can know that he need not pur- 
sue a particular study further. 

Those are, in very broad terms, the specific areas, Senator, in which 
more support is needed. 

We are supporting these areas at present. Your question was: do 
we need to accelerate them? The answer is, sir, that we do. 


CONTRACTS WITH INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 


Similarly, we need to have some funds which might be used on a 
contract basis with industrial firms to do toxic studies of compounds, 
which they usually can do so much better, as a rule, than a university. 

Senator THyr. You are now so contracting? 

Dr. HeLtter. We are now, in a limited degree. We will need more 
of that on an expanded, extended scale. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you accomplished some real scientific goals 
by the contract work that you have been doing? 

Dr. Hetter. We have, sir. We have found that it is ches aper to 
buy a compound from industries, which are tooled or geared to make 
these compounds, than for a university or ourselves to develop them 
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and bring them to the status at which we could get them with a con. 
tract from the industry. 

Senator Hux. I had the pleasure of having lunch several years ago 
with the head of one of our great packing companies, and he told me q 
most interesting story of what they were doing along the lines of what 
you are talking about now. ° 

Of course, they are very mueh interested in this matter, because it 
goes to the question of their business, animals. Is that correct. 
Doctor? 

Dr. Heiter. That is correct. 

Senator Hitu. And to the extent of your funds, you do work with 
them and carry on with them, so to speak; is that right? 

Dr. Hetiter. We have, sir. We have had a very satisfactory and 
worthwhile meeting with the research heads of some 26 of the prin- 
cipal pharmaceutical industrial houses of the country, either the vice 
presidents in charge of research or the directors of research. We 
explained very carefully what we were doing in chemotherapy. They 
were already cooperating to some extent, but are cooperating to an 
even greater extent since this meeting. And they are brought in as 
partners in the sense of cooperation in this program. We propose to 
have an integrated program in the chemotherapy area, in which every 
lead will be not only uncovered but utilized to the fullest extent to 
achieve the ends that we know must be achieved. 

Senator Hriu. Senator, do you have a question? 

Senator THyr. No questions. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, the truth of the business is that one of the 
cruel things about cancer is that it is so insidious and so difficult at 
times to locate it? 

Dr. Heiter. That is correct, Senator. And one of the things we 
are most concerned with and preoccupied with is finding new methods 
of determining that there is cancer present. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, of course, the figure we have here is the 
request of the Budget Bureau. I realize that in the case of all the 
departments, it is the Department’s request, more than reflecting 
your views. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, assuming that you were given an additional 
million dollars, could you detail to us where that million dollars would 
be put to work? Would it be put to work in expanding research 
laboratories under your control? I mean, under the Health Depart- 
ment’s control. Or would it go with contracting with private indus- 
tries? Or would it go as a sort of cosponsored project in some health 
institution or university or college in its research activities? 

I know that you have got your pattern here, of what you are doing 
today. And you are eoverned by the amount of money you get. 
But were you to get some additional money, where would you put it 
to work, and what would you expect it to accomplish? 

I think every Member of Congress, if they knew that you had a 
specific project that was awaiting the time that you could reach it 
financially, if they knew there was such a project being delayed 
would want to help you. And that is the reason for the question. 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, sir, Senator. I would be happy to answer 
that, sir 

I would, with a finite sum of money such as a million dollars, 0 
any given sum—— 
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Senator Tuys. I just used a million as a round figure. 
Dr. Heiter. I would use a certain amount of that for contracts, 
{it is authorized in this appropriation. I think that is very impor- 


tant. 
RESEARCH IN COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


[ would also use a certain amount of these funds for support of 
research in the cooperating institutions. In fact, the majority would 
be used in that way. 

Senator Hriu. The institutions you showed on your chart? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, sir. They are the grantees of our program; in 
rhich we would attempt to follow the plans that are set forth by our 
jivisers as being the best ones to accelerate progress in this field as 
son as possible. 

| would also believe that a certain sum, not a great sum but some 
few funds, should be used in extension of our cervical cancer activity, 
because it is tied to chemotherapy, in a sense that we may be able to 
use new chemical agents in the treatment of cervical cancer, and we 
need increases in this field in order to not get out of balance. 

Senator Hitut. Let me interrupt you there a second, doctor. I 
think it would be well for the record to show an explanation of this 
activity on cervical cancer and what additional funds might be utilized 
if this committee saw fit to allow additional funds. It will be helpful 
if you will supply this information for the use of the committee 
And now you may continue with your discussion. 

(The following memorandum was later suppled:) 


MEMORANDUM FURNISHED IN REPLY TO SENATOR HILL’s QUERY ON CYTOLOGY 


The Memphis operation has shown that vaginal aspiration and cytological 
examination of the cells in the secretion is a simple, efficient, practical procedure 
for discovering cervical cancer on a mass basis. We believe that by the wide- 
spread application of this technique to the general population, the problem of 

rvical ecaneer mortality can potentially be eliminated. Since cervical cancer 
raiks second only to breast cancer as the most prevalent site of the disease, 
tis obvious if the use of this technique could be encouraged throughout the 

\ation a tremendous contribution could be made to the solution of the total 
ancer problem. It is, therefore, felt that the encouragement and extension of 

\lemphis type of operation to other areas is an important and worthwhile 
undertaking. 

The most effective encouragement of such programs would require a combined 
approach. In some instances, staff of the National Cancer Institute would be 
rquired to operate the program directly with cooperation of local groups; in 
thers it will be preferable and indicated to provide grants to groups within an 
urea so that interested local professional organizations could operate the program; 

some instances it might require a combination of these two methods, and in 
till others it is probable that the National Cancer Institute would be asked to 

ide personnel to help organize and establish the program, and subsequent 
to that continue to serve in an advisory capacity. It is anticipated that in all 

f these programs, regardless of the procedure, National Cancer Institute per- 
sonnel will be utilized in a consultant liaison capacity. 

In view of the fact that there is a reluctance on the part of the profession as well 
sthe publie to accept new procedures on the basis of representing a change from 
the conventional as well as a certain amount of resistance due to geographic 
provincialism to be overcome, it is considered essential to establish additional 

operations similar to Memphis on an area or region basis. It is necessary also to 
ulapt procedures to attitudes, practices, and mores of the different sections of the 
lnited States. 

\s a first step toward this it would be desirable to establish two or three addi- 
lioual demonstration centers in areas of the country where they will have the 

eptance and approval of the medical society, pathology society and other 
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health groups of the particular area under consideration. These would be 
strations of the application of cytology to the mass discovery of cervii 
uterine cancer. Each project would cost about $60,000 to $70,000 annual! 

In addition, it is essential to investigate the possible mass application of evtolo 
to the discovery of other types of cancer such as stomach, colon, bladder, a), 
particularly lung cancer. The last named, lung cancer, now constitutes the laro, 
segment of the total cancer problem and its magnitude is increasing marked] 
Procedures for discovering the disease early are somewhat meager at best and the 
is a dire need to develop additional means for its early discovery. Among t} 
currently available, evtology offers the greatest potential promise. Conse 
I would like to establish one or two additional centers in which the potentis 
evtology in relation to cancer of the cervix and other sites particularly 
cancer can be further investigated. Such projects would of necessity be slig 
more costly because of their research or investigative nature. It is estimate 
each of these would cost approximately $75,000 to $85,000. 

All of these projects require personnel of various types, technicians, patholog 
and others with special training in evtology. To meet this need for train 
personnel it woula be necessary to augment somewhat, through additional fi 
the Memphis project to the point where it could serve as a training cent 
provide such personnel. As the other centers hecame established and exper 
developed they in turn could become training centers as well. Training of per 
to carry out cytology detection procedures in the field is an important ele 
of the program. 

4 total of an additional $400,000 is estimated to be needed as a minim 
extend the cervical cancer control program on a demonstration basis and t 
tinue to improve and develop this detection method for cervical and other sites of 
cancer, 


Dr. Hetier. A certain sum of money would be needed for adminis- 
tration of our chemotherapy program. 

Senator THyr. You are using some now in that particular field? 

Dr. Heiter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But you feel that you are not up to what you might 


well be doing? 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. We do not believe it is up to an optimal 
operation as yet. 

Senator Tuy. In administering the chemical therapy program, Dr. 
Heller, what do you need to accomplish? 

Dr. Hetter. We must serve as the nerve center for the program. 
Our staff must have up-to-the-minute information on what is going on 
and what is needed. They must provide leadership, technical con- 
sultation, and rapid exchange of information. This calls for highly 
competent technical experts, adequate subordinate staff, and unusually 
high expenditures for travel and communications. 

In general, sir, that would be how I would propose to divide any 
finite sum of money. The majority of it would go into support of 
research of the cooperating grantee institutions. 


PROGRESS IN DIAGNOSIS AND CURE OF CANCER 


Senator Tuyr. We read in reports from time to time that you are 
coming closer to what you hope is the real accomplishment of finding 
the cause, and also, with it, the cure. You are optimistic, are you not? 

Dr. Heuer. I am, sir. I believe we are coming closer. I believe 
we are accelerating the rate at which we will achieve that goal. I do 
not know when it would be or whether one could speak in terms of 
vears. I would not do so. I do not know when. I believe we are 
approaching that day, and I am distinctly optimistic, Senator, about 
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the prospects in the future. Because this is peculiarly a team ap- 
proach. And we are having cooperation—lI say “we are having’; 
cooperation is exhibited by all of those who are working in cancer. 
And many, many fine brains are at work. There is wholehearted 
support on the part of the American people, the Cancer Society, 
through the sympathetic and understanding support of the Congress, 
which means the people, and through the dedication of scientists who 
really believe that this cancer problem is going to be under control 
some of these days, I hope in the near future. 

Senator Hini. Any further questions? 

If not, Doctor, we certainly want to thank you. 


CHEMOTHERAPY PROGRAM 


Dr. VAN Stykk. I would like to add something, if I may. The 
development of this program of chemotherapy in cancer is one of the 
most thrilling developments, and it is within the.last couple of months 
that it has really begun to crystallize. 

Now, Dr. Heller, and I cannot speak in terms of rate of progress, 
what funds have gone into it, since we are here to speak in defense of 
this budget. But a mechanism has been set up by cooperation with 
the American Cancer Society, with the Damon Runyon Fund, with 
the Atomic Energy Commission, with the Veterans’ Administration, 
with all these groups that are concerned with cancer in this country, 
so that we can bring out of the opportunities we have the quickest 
possible resolution of this problem. 

Now, it is expensive, and 1 would assure you that it would be most 
unjustified for Dr. Heller to tell you that he can cut more off his 
present funds to put in chemotherapy; because we must continue 
with the basic research in cancer; we can’t forsake that at all. And 
I think it is awfully important that the committee recognize the 
beautiful advances that have been made. 

Just yesterday, at the direction of this committee, we supplied to 
you, sir, a report on cancer chemotherapy, which I would urge each 
member of the committee to read fully. It is a very clear and lucid 
explanation of the opportunities that lie in this particular field at this 
time. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, very, very much. 

Dr. VAN Styker. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. The report on cancer chemotherapy which Dr. Van 
Slyke just mentioned will be included in the hearings at this point 
for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The material referred to tollows:) 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CANCER RESEARCH GRANTS PROGRAM, APRIL 1955 


The National Cancer Institute, created by the Congress in 1937, has devoted 
I$ vears to the slow, laborious, baffling job of seeking adequate means of prevent- 
ing or curing eaneer. From the beginning, the Institute has had both an intra- 
mural program of research in its own laboratories and an extramural program of 
grants-in-aid for the purpose of supporting research in non-Federal laboratories. 
rhe extramural program began to assume major importance shortly after World 
War II (see table I). 
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TaBLE I.—Appropriations for cancer research grants by fiscal year since 1938 


Fiscal year: Appropriation | Fiscal year—Continued Appropriation 
Cy —_———e ? ___. $90, 925 9. es $515, 000 
1939_- — 68, 010 Poe ow tewan .--- 2, 599, 635 
1940__- rer a 61, 880 3, 300, 000 
| ee 83, 370 2, 600, 000 
ROG cms 78, 146 3, 200, 000 
1943__- cada 65, 500 | ee ...--- 3, 100, 000 
1944___ soe . 91, 000 1953 __ sccece. = 820.000 
1945 oct cs === R080 i ~Sos ae 6 COU, 000 
1946 ci _. 76, 900 RUDD cee cue ... 8, 160, 009 


As the Congress increased the appropriations in the pcstwar years, the program 
provided an increasingly powerful impetus to cancer research. The number of 
active investigators swelled from a mere handful to many hundreds, assisted in 
their laboratories by several thousand technicians and other helpers. Many new 
cancer research centers sprang up across the land. The interest of the general 
public was awakened and as a result voluntary donations, large and small, began 
to pour in. Two large national voluntary fund-raising organizations—the 
American Cancer Society and the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer 
Research—were established and promptly joined hands with the National Cancer 
Institute in an effective voluntary cooperation which has grown ever closer. 

Through its bold vision, leadership, and support, the Congress has achieved a 
national mobilization for the war against cancer and has set a pattern which is 
being copied in other countries and in other field of health. 

How has the battle gone? What kind of a war is it? Are all fronts moving 
forward adequately? Are there any breakthroughs? 

Cancer research has been criticized as slow, costly, unproductive and imprac- 
tical. Such criticism is not new and has often been leveled at medical research 
by those who are impatiently, but understandably, yearning for early success, 
These same criticisms were made of poliomyelitis research 15 years ago. Why, 
people asked, was progress so slow when the virus which caused the disease was 
already isolated and when effective vaccines had already been developed for other 
virus diseases. Large sums of money were spent on what appeared to be academic 
impractical investigations before the real breaks came. One of these studies dealt 
with the effects of viruses on cells in tissue culture and the poliomyelitis virus 
was used because it was available. The virus multiplied rapidly in the tissue 
culture and this suggested a new source for producing virus for the manufacture 
of vaccine. Thus was forged one of the many links in the chain which led finally 
to the triumph of the Salk vaccine. 

Those who now regard cancer research as slow, costly, and unproductive must 
remember that the cancer problem even now is infinitely more difficult than the 
poliomyelitis problem was in 1940. Cancer is not a single disease with a sinvle 
cause but rather many types of reactions which are set into motion by many 
different agents. There are scores of different types of cancer. Some can be 
initiated by a virus. Others follow radiation or exposure to various chemical 
agents. There are genetic factors, constitutional factors and certainly many 
unknown factors. The degree of malignancy, the duration of the disease before 
death, and the response to treatment vary greatly from one type of cancer to 
another. 

Such was the challenge which faced the National Cancer Institute when it was 
established in 1937. There were no obvious paths leading to an easy or early 
victory. Good research leads were conspicuously absent. In fact, the outlook 
was so grim that most scientists at that time had elected to work in more promising 
fields. But the need for action was obvious enough—even then over 100,000 
were dying of cancer every year and the rate was on the increase. Something had 
to be done, but what? 

The National Advisory Cancer Council, consisting of 12 members including 
outstanding scientific experts and prominent laymen, studied the cancer problem 
and reached an important decision. They reasoned that since cancer is a derange- 
ment of the normal processes of cellular growth, great emphasis should be given to 
research on the basic mechanism, of growth. With better knowledge of the phys- 
ical, chemical, and biological processes of growth they hoped to be able to devise 
logical approaches to the prevention and treatment of cancer. At the same time, 
the Council wished to continue and expand the various empirical approaches to 
prevention, early diagnosis, and better treatment. 
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The Advisory Council soon realized that the field of cancer research, as they 
ad defined it, was so broad that there would have to be established a number of 
echnical panels to advise the Council. In 1946 the National Institutes of Health 
ereated and has maintained a series of such panels which are called study sections. 
The membership includes about 200 of the outstanding medical scientists in the 
Tnited States. Each panel represents a specific scientifie field, such as biochem- 
try, pathology, or surgery. In order to assure breadth of vision, the member- 
ship is drawn from a large number of institutions and, in order to provide a con- 
nual supply of men with a fresh viewpoint, appointments are staggered and the 
term of office is limited to 4 years. As new areas have become important, new 
tudy sections have been created. Each section is charged with two functions. 
The first is to evaluate the state of knowledge and point out areas which need 
aiditional attention. The second function is to review applications for grants 
ind advise the Council as to the scientific merit of each application. 

By using this large group of advisers, the National Cancer Institute has brought 
ihe best minds in medical research to bear on the cancer problem. Every appli- 

tion is reviewed by staff members and by two successive panels of outstanding 

-Feceral experts. 

fhe result of this careful screening of thousands of applications is the selection 

{support of the best research projects of which American scientists are capable. 

describe in detail the studies which they have made and the results obtained 

ild fill volumes and would make dull reading for anyone but a scientist. Each 

estigator has approached the cancer problem in the light of his own previous 
experience, using the tools and methods with which he is most familiar. These 
tools and methods fall into three major groups: biological, chemical, and physical, 


” 


Table Il shows the relative emphasis given each field during the past 5 years. 


TaBLe II.—Dzistribution of cancer research grants by scientific method 1950-54 


I he —_ Io ‘ 
Number of Total awards Percent of 


Scientific method grants awards 


- - _— a _|— ~ - co 


$6, 229, 000 


cation jesutinn aia ; 11, 591, 000 | 
sical a Scaueenmataat 2, 628, 000 | 
ther (including statistical) ee f 741, 000 | 


The biologizal studies are concerned with such things as the structural, func- 

tional, and hereditary factors in the growth and maintenance of cancer tissue 
and normal tissue. Cytologists compare the fine structural differences between 
normal and eancer cells. Cell physiologists observe the cells in action and study 
their behavior. Other biologists have devised ingenious methods for transplant- 
ing tumors into the eve or beneath plastic windows so that the growth process 
can be observed. Still other biologists now grow cancer cells in the test tube 
here the influences of the host animal can be eliminated. Geneticists, through 
veful breeding experiments, have developed a series of unique strains of mice. 
One strain will be highly resistant to cancer; another will show nearly 100 percent 
incidence of leukemia; another will be highly susceptible to breast cancer, ete. 
Such studies shed light on the hereditary factors in cancer and also provide some 
of the most valuable experimental animals in medical history. These examples 
wil serve to illustrate the great variety of biological approaches to the sancer 
problem. 

The chemical approaches are even more varied and more numerous and repre- 
sit more than half of the total program. To understand this heavy emphasis 
on chemistry one has only to realize that the body consists of myriad cells each 
fwhich is a miniature chemical factory. Chemical processes govern the struc- 
lure, growth, maintenance, and reproduction of these cells. Scientists postulate 
that a normal cell becomes malignant as a result of some subtle chemical change. 
they are gonsequently seeking in every possible way to discover that chemical 
change in the hope that this will lead to a way to prevent cancer. Scientists feel 
ertain, too, that once a cell becomes malignant it differs chemically from the 
lormal cell. All sorts of studies are being directed toward discovering the chemical 
differences. Some chemists specialize in enzymes, others in hormones, others in 
roteins or fats or carbohydrates. Surprisingly enough the cancer cell has been 
tmarkably like the normal cell from a qualitative standpoint. Most chemicals 
iid ¢chemieal processes found in cancer cells occur also in normal cells and the 
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differences seem to be in amounts or rates. Even so, these differences 
provide a key to better diagnosis and better treatment. 

Physical methods of study include not only clinical areas such as X--a) 
nosis, X-ray treatment and surgery but also extremely basic studies with 
electron microscope or with equipment capable of measuring the electrical pro, 
erties of the surface of a single cell. When important new tools or methods * 
developed in other fields they are promptly put to work studying the ecaneop 
problem. By now, cancer researchers are turning out many new tools and 
methods of their own which are finding use in other fields. . 

From the forezoing anlysis it is evident that while clinical studies on canoer 
patients are not being neglected there is nevertheless a strong emphasis on basip 
studies. The investment promises handsome returns. The mysteries of 
chemical and biological processes of living cells are unfolding very rapidly. \{ye 
has been learned about causative factors in cancer and about how a tumor grows. 
The mass of published technical data is accumulating at a prodigious rate. T) 
advances, though impressive to the scientist, mean little in themselves to th 
layman, but are of obvious value if they lead to better control of cancer, ]; 
1955 there are two especially good examples of practical progress made possib)|; 
by basic studies. One is the demonstration of the effectiveness of eytolog 
examination in the early detection of cancer of the cervix, or neck of the uterys 
The other example is the field of chemotherapy which will be discussed in detail 
below. There is also eneouraging progress in methods of diagnosis as well as 
improvements in the surgical and radiological treatment of cancer. 

In a 3-vear project conducted in Memphis and Shelby County, Tenn., approvyi- 
mately 100,000 out of a possible 160,000 women 20 years of age or older residing 
in this area have been examined by a simple screening test. The test consists 
of vaginal aspiration of body fluids which contain cells shed from the uterus, 
preparation of a smear, and microscopic examination of the specimen for cane 
cells which can be identified through special staining. This procedure is painless 
and in no way distasteful to the individual. 

The vaginal smear examination is extremely efficient in that it has disclosed 
dreds of cancer cases which were totally unsuspected either by the womar 
physician. In the first 80,000 women screened in the project 611 cases of cai 
were found, 297 early invasive and 314 carcinoma-in-situ cases. Of this group 88.: 
percent were entirely unsuspected. These results are 40 times greater than the 
number of cases found in a comparable period of time by physicians in the same 
area according to data obtained by a morbidity survey performed in 1950 and 1951 

The test is accurate in that it will uncover cancer at the earliest possible stage of 
the disease as carcinoma-in-situ, that is when it is entirely localized and offers 
practically 100 percent possibility of cure with proper treatment. The project has 
shown that this lesion, carcinoma-in-situ, occurs at a median age of 33 years whil 
the peak incidence of invasive cancer occurs at 52 years of age. This means that 
with early discovery of the lesion, followed by adequate treatment, it should be 
possible for women so affected to live normal lives and avoid cervical cancer. 

In the project the cost for obtaining the smear and microscopic interpretation 
averages approximately $0.90 to $3 per person. This cost may be somewhat 
higher when physicians perform it in their offices. 

This test, then, represents a practical means for screening large population 
groups for cervical and uterine cancer. It is believed that by the widespread 
application of this technique to the general population, the problem of cervical 
cancer mortality can potentially be eliminated. Since cervical cancer ranks second 
only to breast cancer as the most prevalent site of the disease in women, if this 
technique were available nationwide it would make a tremendous contribution 
to the solution of the overall cancer problem. 

The Shelby County demonstration is the onlv one in existence in this co 
Additional regional demonstrations might foster utilization of this most effective 
means of dealing with this important segment of the cancer problem. 


)- 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 

In order to provide the Congress with a detailed account of the going prograli, 
the National Cancer Institute is forwarding a complete listing of the grants actly 
as of April 1, 1955, and a brief description of each project as provided by the 
investigator himself. Since this material runs to three large volumes we have 
provided in table III an analysis cf the program according to the major object! 
of the investigator. It will be noted that the breakdown differs from table 
which dealt with the method being used rather than the objective of the stud) 
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r fiseal vear 1955 the appropriation for cancer research grants was $£,160,000. 
sum is supporting 686 grants in 181 institutions in 41 States, the District of 
hia, and 6 foreign countries. The funds are distributed about equally 
the three major categories for cancer research—carcinogenesis (how a 
mneer starts), tumor development, and clinical studies. 

The Congress has expressed interest in the manner in which funds are allocated 
hese major aspects of cancer research. In practice, funds are not usually 
located in advance. The reason is that research is opportunistic. One finding 
ovests &@ new approach. The new approach leads to a still different idea, ete. 
the new approach is seen, the investigator prepares a proposal. Once the 
roposal is made, it is considered on its own merits and funds are allocated to 
se deemed most worthy of support. In each year approximately 20 percent 
the projects active in the previous year are concluded and new projects started. 
The general pattern of program emphasis shifts gradually as new ideas, new 
methods, and new opportunities appear. Program emphasis in 1955 thus repre- 
ts the cumulative effects of years of decisions, reached by the best brains in 

country, as to the best opportunities for research advance. 


LE IL].—Distribution of fiscal year 1955 funds for cancer research grants bu 
major Su ld of study 12 


Number of 
grants 


Field Dollars Percent 


cinogenesis (causes of cancer) $2, 496, 960 

External causes . 587, 520 

Internal causes 1, 003, 680 

Mechanisms 905, 760 

mor development ‘ 2, 505, 120 

Tissue synthesis (how the tumor grows 1, 656, 480 

Host tumor relation... - 848, 640 

Ip 88.3 linical studies _ - . 9 2. 823. 360 
han the is ‘ pee - ; 06 

Epidemiology (natural history) 48, 960 


ne same Diagnosis 514, 080 
id 195] rreatment 2, 260, 320 
stage of 
d offers 


ject has Total : 8, 160,000 | 


334, 560 


rs W - ” 


ans that Based on the interests and intent as classified by the grantees themselves 
ould be he 128 grants related to chemotherapy are included in this table and are scattered through a num ber of 


kc 
1a 


cer. 
retation 


newhat Carcinogenesis has to do with how a cancer starts. The 244 grants in this field 


1955 required $2,496,960; 61 of the grants were concerned mainly with factors 

the external environment which lead to cancer; 85 grants dealt with the 
genetic, biochemical, endocrine, and other features of the man himself which may 
cervical produce cancer (internal causes); 98 grants supported studies on how these 
senna external and internal factors actually produce the malignant change. In recent 

f this years it has been conclusively shown that certain substances—especially those 
encountered in industry—are actual cancer producers, such as shale oil and some 
petroleum products, asphalt, chromate chemicals, and some tars. As a result, 
industry is taking more precautions. A representative study grant in Los Angeles 
ls checking the environment of workers in certain occupations for clues. Polluted 
alr has been shown to contain carcinogens, and because of concern over smog in 
some cities, a few grants have been activated to study the possible relationship of 
smog to cancer. Such research is eminently practical and the results are often 
capable of immediate application. It is more difficult to control the biological 


ulation 


espread 


ribution 


rogram, lactors such as heredity and endocrine imbalance but added knowledge in this 
s activi field has opened avenues of splendid new ideas of therapy, such as the hormonal 
by the treatment of breast or prostatic cancer. 

ve have In the field of tumor development are included 239 projects costing $2,505,120. 


(I! these, 171 are exploring the biochemical and biological processes of cell growth 

oth in normal cells and in malignant cells. From such studies come clues as to 
» study. What sorts of compounds might be effective in chemotherapy; 68 grants deal 
ith the relationship between the tumor and its unwilling host. A number of 
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changes take place in the host as a result of the tumor. Perhaps these chano 
may be identified sufficiently to be used to “tip off” the physician so that he ea, 
make an earlier diagnosis. The body has mechanisms which control the grovy+ 
of normal cells. Perhaps these mec hanisms can be altered or intensified so tha 
the body can control the growth of cancer cells. These are some of the fascinating 
problems being investigated under the category of tumor development. . 

Clinical studies amount to $2,823,360 and include 163 grants. In this grour 
are those studies most closely related to clinical cancer problems. The seyep 
grants in epidemiology are studies of population groups aimed at deve loping leads 
as to causes of cancer or statistical characteristics of the disease. The 46 grants 
for studies of diagnosis range all the way from improvements of the time-honored 
methods to critical clinical evaluation of new unproven tests based on chemical] oy 
serological reactions of the patients’ blood. One hundred and nine grants inyoly. 
ing $2,260,320 deal with research on improving clinical treatment. Some of thes 
studies are primarily surgical while others are radiological. The largest number 
in the therapy group concern clinical chemotherapy. These latter projects along 
with a number of related basic projects will be discussed in detail because of the 
special emphasis now being given to chemotherapy and the interest which C 
gress has expressed in this particular field. 


+ 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


By chemotherapy is meant the treatment of cancer with chemicals whic! 
destroy or inhibit the growth of the cancer but do not injure the patient.  Scat- 
tered throughout the several fields of the above classification are 128 grants 
related to the chemotherapy of cancer. These projects represent $2,711,488 i: 
grants. Some projects deal with the synthesis of chemical compounds for testing 
as potential curative agents. Others support the screening of such compounds ir 
animals having tumors or deal with trials of compounds in cancerous patients. 
Still others are detailed investigations of how the partially effective compounds 
work so that clues can be discovered which will lead to the synthesis of better 
compounds. 

In preparing this analysis for the Congress, those projects have been includ 
which today appear related to chemotherapy. The list is subject to frequent 
change as ideas which initially appear promising fail to materialize or st 
which first appear unrelated to chemotherapy turn up interesting leads 
area. Such is the nature of research. 

Table IV classifies these grants according to the type of approach being : 
by the investigators. The appendix to this report is a detailed list of the pr 
summarized in the table. 


TaBLeE 1V.—Distribution of fiscal year 1955 cancer research grants devoted 
che motherapy by type of study as ws ape 1, 1955 


Number 


Percent 
of grants do 


Type of study Dollars 





$419, 615 
171, 687 | 
355, 804 | 

48, 921 

1, 015, 862 
427, 692 
212, 621 
59, 286 


Large integrated programs 

Synthesis or preparation of compounds ae 
Labor: atory screening of compounds 
Studies of toxicity -- - 

Clinical evaluation_- 

Studies of mechanism of drug action 
Studies of new screening methods 

Analysis of data 


thor 


mor 
BOOM N > 


| 
| 
| 


TE cnictnnimcdeketweelsususcsbb eek hatensanes : 28 2,711, 488 


Heavy emphasis on chemotherapy is a recent development in cancer researe! 
Only in the past few years have we learned enough to feel justified in pushing 
this field. The interest which Congress hé As shown and the support it has give! 
has provided areal stimulus too. Finally a debt of gratitude is also acknow led xdged 
to those few farsighted scientists who pioneered in this area when the chance 
appeared remote, the leads almost nonexistent, and the professional i irds 
great. 

The methodical screening of compounds for cancer-destroying properties dates 
back only about 11 years, w ‘hen Dr. Murray Shear of the National Cancer Institute 
began his studies. About 2 years later, several additional large cancer chemo 
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therapy programs were initiated. As a result of these intensified efforts, in which 
several thousand compounds were studied in animal tumors, a few compounds 
showed promising anticancer activity and were tried in man. Several had 
definite effects on human cancer and the investigators became more and more 
optimistic. 

In its report on the 1954 appropriation, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
requested the National Cancer Institute to explore and report on whether a 
large-scale integrated effort of a developmental nature would be warranted. 
Could certain developmental aspects of the serial examination of chemical agents 
in the clinie be suitably engineered, for the sake of economy of effort and time, 
in & manner which previously facilitated the exploration of other therapeutic 
agents of infectious and parasitic diseases? 

In response to this request, the National Cancer Institute, upon the advice of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, convened a series of meetings of experts 
in the field to explore the matter. They practically unanimously expressed 
opposition to the idea of an engineered ‘‘directed’”’ program. Over and above the 
ever-present fear of Federal control of research, there were a number of scientific 
objections. These included: (1) Lack of completely accurate screening methods; 
(2) lack of a completely effective agent to serve as a standard; (3) great differences 
in response to the agent between animal tumors and human tumors, with resulting 
lack of criteria for predicting the effect on man from the effect on animals, 

Despite these objections to an engineered, directed program, the scientists felt 
that a much more intensive program of research was justified. They thought 
that maximum progress would be achieved through a program of voluntary co- 
operation on a nationwide scale. Therefore, the Committee on Cancer Chemo- 
therapy of the National Advisory Cancer Council, under the joint sponsorship 
of the National Cancer Institute, the American Cancer Society, and the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Fund, began developing such a voluntary cooperative pro- 
gram. 

All three agencies increased their grant support in chemotherapy. Conferences 
and symposia were sponsored. Channels and methods of communication for the 
rapid exchange of information between and among research workers were devel- 
oped. The publication Current Research in Cancer Chemotherapy was initiated. 
With the assistance of the Armed Forces Medical Library, the compilation of a 
bibliography of cancer chemotherapy literature was begun. 

As 1954 wore on, it became increasingly clear that the idea of a national pro- 
gram had caught on amongst the scientists. Offers of cooperation were increas- 
ing. A number of investigators were entering the field. The pharmaceutical 
industry was becoming interested. At the same time, several serious bottlenecks 
were developing which demanded attention. 

Early in 1955, the non-Federal scientific advisors of this program strongly 
recommended that all appropriate steps be taken to break the bottlenecks and 
to exploit the expanding opportunities. They urged the American Cancer Society 
and the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund to join in providing additional financial 
support and pressed for further organization and staffing which they believed were 
necessary for the adequate management of the program. 

Upon agreement with the American Cancer Society and the Damon Runyon 
Memorial Fund, the National Cancer Institute has taken the initiative and 
carried out the following steps: 

Formation of a Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee to serve as the 
top policymaking body and composed of anpropriate representatives of the 
several private and Federal agencies concerned with the promotion and support 
of research in this field. 

2. Selection of a series of panels of outstanding scientists in cancer chemo- 
therapy to advise on technical aspects of the program. 

3. Establishment of a Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center in the 
National Cancer Institute to be staffed jointly by the sponsoring agencies and to 
be responsible for implementing the program recommended by the technical 
panels and the National Committee. 

In addition, discussions have been held with the staff of the Atomic Energy 
Commission which has informally agreed to act as one of the cosponsors for the 
national program. The Atomic Energy Commission, as funds permit, will intro- 
duce radioactive tracers into promising chemical agents and will provide clinical 
trials for combination radiation-chemotherapy treatment in its special hospitals. 
Also the Veterans’ Administration has informally agreed to use its hospitals for 
clinical evaluation of promising drugs and to act as a cosponsor of the program. 
The Food and Drug Administration has expressed its willingness to expand labo- 
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ratory operations and carry out pharmacological studies for promising drugs 
prior to clinical trials if funds can be provided to defray the cost. 

As noted above, the Cancer Chemotherapy National Service Center has 
been created as a tee division of the National Cancer Institute and is loc: 
on the NIH grounds at Bethesda. Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, Scientifie Dir: 
Division of Research Grants, has been detailed as Chief of the center 
Edward Spike, secretary of the research committee of the American C: 
Society, has been detailed full time to the center. Other key appointments 
nearly completed and it is expected that the Center will be in full swing 
the end of June. 

\ truly national program of coordinated research on cancer eaEMnOSNETEDY 
been set up and is beginning to roll. What are the chances of early success? 
Only time wil! tell. Although chemical agents have produced cures in mice, no) 
of the compounds in use today can be said to have produced cures in man. Q; 
the other hand, sufficient progress has been made to warrant a note of high opti- 
mism. The situation is reminiscent of that which obtained a few vears back iy 
the field of poliomyelitis. There are encouraging leads but one cannot honestly 
make any positive predictions. 

teai hope has been offered to those attacked by leukemia. Until very recently, 
the average length of life from diagnosis to death of youngsters with leukem); 
was counted in weeks, perhaps 8 to 10. With the administration of long-sought 
and skillfully devised chemicals and drugs, many children have been kept aliy 
and feeling well for not weeks but months and even vears. One child has sur- 
vived 5 years and 7 months, and, though he still has leukemia, he has grown nor- 
mally and appears to be in good health. Future research advances could still 
save him and thousands like him. 

Chronic leukemia in adults can be controlled for a time with chemical agents 
Hodgkin’s disease, a malignancy related to leukemia has responded in a similar 
fashion to several compounds. The sex hormones show a definite antitumor actior 
in certain cancers of the breast and the prostate. 

One of the most thrilling developments of the year is the discovery that one of 
the newer agents (triethylene melamine) can be used in combination with radiation 
to cure retinoblastoma in infants without producing blindness. This cancer of the 
eye has been cured previously with X-ray alone but, before the addition of the new 
drug, the necessary X-ray dose was so large as to result in complete blindness, 

As more compounds are tried, it is reasonable to assume that the list of successes 
will grow. With one-quarter million Americans dying of cancer each year, the 
stakes in this search for a cure are very high. Just how high can be judged fron 
a comparison with the number of deaths caused by poliomyelitis. In 1952 
peak year for poliomyelitis, there were 3,145 deaths from polio and 223,2: 
deaths from cancer—a | to 70 ratio. 

Even the presently limited achievement of prolonging the period of productive 
and comfortable life of many otherwise hopeless advanced cases of cancer is a 
solid contribution. The discovery of a compound whic *h could cure just one type 
of cancer would be one of the greatest advances in medical science, let alone the 
discovery of a group of substances as widely active against cnacer as the anti- 
biotics are against infectious diseases. 

A day will surely come when cancer can be controlled. What has been at- 
tempted in this report is a description of the activities of the National Cancer 
Institute in speeding the coming of this day. 
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APPENDIX 
Cancer chemotherapy research grants from 1955 funds active as of Apr. 1, 1955 


GROUP I. GRANTS FOR LARGE INTEGRATED PROGRAMS OF CANCER 
CHEMOTHERAPY 
ee stint . = = 


Grant No. Investigator Institution Amount 


Ralph Jones- University of Pennsylvania- - $90, 912 
C. P. Rhoads_- Sloan-Kettering Institute 200, 000 
Lowell Coggeshall University of Chicago 75, 000 
%. Lee Clark-_- | University of Texas 


Total 2 ‘ —— . Sei 419, 615 


GROUP II. GRANTS FOR SYNTHESIS OF COMPOUNDS 


1600(C 2). | Bert E. Christensen-_- Oregon State College $3, 461 
1666(C 2)... Eugene H. Lucas Michigan State College 3, 888 
1744(C 2)... T. Lloyd Fletcher_- University of Washington 10, 289 
1816(C2) Louis H. Goodson Midwest Research Institute 9, 459 
1902(C 2)... Warner W. Carlson. Medical College of Alabama. 6, 696 
2040(C)_.- Cecil F. MeClavy University of Oregon 2, 895 
2105(C)_.-.--| Roland K. Robins--- New Mexico Highlands University- 6, 000 
2113(R2)-- Arthur Furst Stanford University 5, 966 
2130(C)_. Orrie M. Friedman Brandeis University 9, 504 
2288 (C ; Irving Lieberman Washington University 7, 000 


( 
( 
C 
{ 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
C-2373 Donald W. Visser University of Southern California 8, 262 
C-2414 H. Christine Reilly Sloan-Kettering Institute 9, 869 
gents C-2415 William R. Breneman_. Indiana University. 26, 006 
0 : 
( 
( 
C 
C 
C 
( 
( 


imilar 
actior 


S. P. Massie-. Fisk University 9, 000 
Richard H. Wiley_-- University of Louisville 7,030 

} Conrad T. O. Fong-.-- University of Washington 6, 804 
Kwan Chung Tsou- Dajac Laboratories-Monomer-Polymer, Inc 13, 485 
Edward C. Taylor, Jr Princeton University- 8, 534 
W. Roy Slaunwhite Roswell Park Memorial Institute 5, 559 
H. Vasken Aposhian Vanderbilt University 5, 074 
Michael M. Robison Amherst College -- 


one of 
liation 
of the 
1e new 

Total 


GROUP III. GRANTS FOR SCREENING OF COMPOUNDS IN ANIMALS 


952, a 


39° }-285(C7)_....-.| Margaret R. Lewis Wistar Institute i : ese $11, 070 
eat -679(C7) _.. Joseph H. Burchenal Sloan-Kettering Institute 55, 166 
)-957(C7)...- Floyd C, Turner Laboratory for Research on Treatment 4, 900 
uctive Cancer. 
\-1661(C3) _ .- Gilbert L. Woodside University of Massachusetts - - - 8, 655 
1792(C2) . . Harry A. Waisman_-- | University of Wisconsin 2, 376 
e type -1796(C2) . - George W. Woolley d Sloan-Kettering Institute 17, 244 
ne the )-1952(C) - . Donald F. McDonald | University of Washington- - - - 10, 800 
Satake )-1962(C) - . - Raymond N., Bieter University of Minnesota - - 
antl )-2026(C) ...- Donald Clarke_- ; Sloan-Kettering Institute 
)-2055(C) : William Scott Johns Hopkins University - 3 
-2110(C) _ James B,. Allison | Rutgers University - - = 10, 461 
»-2234(C) . Doris McKenzie- . -- University uf Miami. 10, 000 
)-2389 James Nickson Sloan-Kettering Institute - - 16, 000 
)-2432 C. Chester Stock do ’ 24, 769 
)-2442 L. V. Heilbrunn. -- | University of Pennsylvania_ - 7, 893 
2446. _- David V. Habif | Columbia University -- 25, 000 
1-2446(S) do... : : A do - 25, 000 
.~2456(C) _ . Charles Wilkinson. - New York University 25, 000 
)-2461 Arthur Kirschbaum --.- | Baylor University 14, 629 
2540 Irena Koprowska- - .| State University of New York-_- 6, 286 
’-2573 John G. Kidd Cornell University 32, 000 


) 


> 
0, 


| CR as tins sia ‘5 . ‘ 4 = ‘ 355, 804 
| 





GROUP IV. GRANTS FOR STUDIES OF THE TOXICITY OF PROMISING COMPOUNDS 


| @ 
’-415(C7)_...-.| Frederick Philips. ...--| Sloan-Kettering Institute -- celal $38, 921 
2173 ..-| John B. Thiersch-- ‘ University of Washington iad “ 10, 000 
| 


Total oe a se ane se ; 48, 921 
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Cancer chemotherapy research grants from 1956 funds active as of Apr. 1, 1955 


GROUP V. GRANTS FOR CLINICAL STUDIES 


Grant No. Investigator Institution 


and | Olaf H. Pearson Sloan-Kettering Institute 


.-937(C6 ‘ Sidney Farber Child Cancer Research Foundation 
1300(C6) ] Pierce __. University of Chicago 
1-1355(C4) } J ice E Moore.-- | Sloan-Kettering Institute 
‘-1607(C3 Ji Wright Cancer Reserve Foundation 
)-1735(C2) ..| N athan Kaufman Western Reserve University 
)-1889(C2)__- C. P. Rhoads : | Sloan-Kettering Institute 
-1894(C2 | Alfred Gellhorn Columbia University 
2085(C R David A. Wood_.. University of California 
2131(C ...| Freddy Homburger | Tufts College 
Byron E. Hall Stanford University 
Louis K. Alpert._. George Washington University 
Louis R. Limarzi s University of Illinois 
Richard H. Follis University of Utah 
Edwin Osgood. University of Oregon 
Joseph C. Aub , | Harvard University ; 
William S. Adams | University of California, Los Angeles 
Willis M. Fowler | State University of Iowa 
Tan MacDonald University of Southern California 
James F. Holland Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
William Dameshek 3 New England Center Hospital 


GROUP VI. GRANTS FOR BASIC MECHANISMS OF DRUG ACTION 


C-308(C8) -| Paul K. Smith , George Washington University 
C-392(C8)___. Leslie Hellerman Johns Hopkins University 
C-471(C7) _.| George B. Brown Sloan-Kettering Institute 
C-1332(C4) Quin B. DeMarsh University of Washington 
C-1564(C3)___..| Leonard P. Eliel.. | Oklahoma Medical Reserve Foundation 
C-1652(C3) Eugene Geiling baie University of Chicago 
C-1678(C28) - Austin Weisberger Western Reserve University 
C-1678(C3) do , A do 
C-1679(C3) Hans Hirschmann..-.----.---|- do ies 
C-1691(C3) Adele Magasanik ; Childrens Cancer Research Foundation - 
C-1813(C2) Leonard D. Hamilton_-- Sloan-Kettering Institute 
C-1828(C2) Richard J. Winzler-.. --, University of Illinois 
C-1843(C2) R. Wayne Rundles- ; Duke University 
C-1968(C2) __- Charles Bonner : f Tufts College 
C-1994(C2) __. Frank H. Bethell ..--| University of Michigan... Sail 
C-2015(C) _| John M. Buchanan__........| Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
C-2046(C) _| Jack D. Davidson ss Columbia U niversity 2 
C-2074(C) David M. Greenberg ....| University of California 
C-2108(C) .| Howard E. Skipper_.........| Southern Rese: arch Institute 
C-2141(C) .| Leonard P. Eiliel.........- Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation 
C-2166(C4) Morris Friedkin ..----| Washington University - r 
C-2193(C) .| Ralph I. Dorfman_.---. -| Worcester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology. 
C-2238(C) .| H. D. Wycoff...- __....__| Medical College of Georgia_---- 
C-2291(C)_.....| Howard 8. Mason sakink University of Oregon__---- 
C-2327(C) .| David M. Greenberg... .-- University of California. 
C-2374 Nathan O. Kaplan . Johns Hopkins University - - 
C-2385(R) Mervyn G. Hardinge .....| College of Medical Evangelists 
C-2408 ____ .| Thomas Fitzpatrick - . University of Oregon__-- é 
C-2473 _...| Joseph C. Turner_.......--.-| Columbia University. __.....-- 
..| Milo N. Mickelson. -- | Midwest Research Institute _- 

Nathan B. Friedman ..| Cedars of Lebanon Hospital_-- 

G. A. LePage phinl University of Wisconsin 

Jewel Plummer.-__.........-.| Cancer Research Foundation- 

Kwang Soo Lee___- Clie Jefferson Medical College - - --- 

Aaron B. Lerner....-.....- University of Oregon 

John Morris.............-...| Yale University 


Total__ 


GROUP VII. GRANTS FOR BASIC STUDIES AIMED AT DEVELOPING NEW SCREENING 
METHODS 


C-675(C7) _- - David A. Karnofsky--- ..| Sloan-Kettering Institute 
C-678(C7) __.- John J. Biesele__- ¥ do ‘ u 

C-1540(C38) POTN EAIO Se nancwenccns Montefiore Hospital.. 1, 084 
C-1540(C4) ____- ie 2: eee es Bes pomuas 20, 000 
C-1540(C48) _- ca : as ici wwassen 1, 9Ll 
C-1641(C)__..--| Robert A. Hettig.._- ....| Baylor U niversity-. ete wal 5, 000 
C-1644(C3)_....| Donald I. Patt- Boston University - - nae 11, 700 
C-1752(C2)_....| Margaret R. Murray Columbia University 19, 990 
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Cancer chemotherapy research grants from 1955 funds active as of Apr. 1, 1955—Con. 


GROUP VU. GRANTS FOR BASIC STUDIES AIMED AT DEVELOPING NEW SCREENING 
METHODS—Continued 


Investigator Institution Amount 


Theodore W innick-- .-.--| State University of Iowa $6, 480 
George E. Foley--.-.-.-..--.--- Children’s Cancer Research Foundation. ---- 10, 599 
Ivor Cornman__-.- aft George Washington University_...--.--------- 5, 780 
Ralph W. McKee_---__----- University of California, Los Angeles_- aaa 13, 496 
Helene W. Toolan.---.-.---- Sloan-Kettering Institute__..........-------- 18, 000 
Warner W. Carlson_.....----| Medical Colle ge of PE ie crscecckaiike 11, 232 
Ernst Dornfe Id_ .------| Oregon Ste ate College A 3, 750 
Alfred Handler. ‘ Children’s Cancer Research Foundation.-_-- 13, 200 
W. F. Dunning__.__- ours niversity of Miami-- igotecienetion 29, 794 
Howard E. Skipper-...-------| Southern Research Institute 14, 500 


ees ancnacse : aes ‘ 212, 621 


| 


GROUP VIII. SPECIAL GRANTS FOR DEVELOPING RAPID EXCHANGE OF 
INFORMATION 














(-366(C7)......| Karl F, Heumann National Research Council 527, 000 
C-2089 C)__....} George Urdang University of Wisconsin__- 6, 886 
5 .-| Sidney Farber -- NACC Subcommittee on Chemother: apy | 20, 000 

| Karl F. Heumann National Academy of Sciences 5, 400 








ee MentTau HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
16. 500 
38, 906 STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 


10, 000 


51, 867 INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 


5, 400 


6, 822 DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. 


14, 627 


6, 750 SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 


738 HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 


16, 000 


6, 804 INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY 


5, 400 


10, 300 SURGEON GENERAL. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 


16, 000 


— AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW. 

15, 444 

7, 000 APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 

4, 000 

23, 112 Mental health activities: For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions 
3.770 of sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of the Act with respect to mental 
7, 500 diseases, [$14,147,500] $17,501,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 





House 


0, 406 955 estimate | 1956 estime 
] ) 1955 estimate 1956 estimate allowance 


7, 462 
&, 920 - —_—-— 





5 67 | 
on Appropriation or estimate _--- | $14,147,500 | $17,501,000 | $17, 751, 000 
10, 954 Transferred to ‘‘Service and supply fund, Public Health Serv- | 


1 433 ice,’ pursuant to Public Law 170 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 14,147,500 | 17,501,000 17, 751, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.......--..--------- 18, 600 | 18, 600 | 8, 600 


_ . Total available for obligation | 14, 166, 100 17, 519, 600 17, 769, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings |- al ai chic ioe rete 





Obligations incurred ‘ 14, 166, 100 17, 519, 600 
Comp arative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 


Seer ary of Health, Education, and Welfare’”’ | 


Total obligations 14, 187 900 on | 17, 519, 600 17, 769, 600 





Notz.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shut are for oni detailed to the Juvenile 


Court, District of Columbia, in accordance with provision of the District of Columbia Appropriation Act. 
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Obligations by activities 


1956 budget 


estimate House 


1955 appropriation 





Description a = a 


| Posi- Posi- Posi- 
. d * AI . 
tions Amount tions A mount tions 


1. Grants: 
(a) Grants for research and training: | | 
(1) Research projects cade : .| $3, 587, ..--.-| $3, 587, 000 
(2) Research fellowships : as | 300, 000 
) Training grants oRnecaar , 310, 5, 810, 000 
(6) Grants for detection, diagnosis, and | 
other preventive and control serv- | | | | 
ices___ ; Seuchaeel , 325, 000 pack 3, 000, 000 | 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research a 2,861,800 | 258 3, 553, 000 | 
(b) Other direct operations: | | 
(1) Review and approval of re- | 
search and training grants. 14 | 126, 500 | 
(2) Training activities | 8 50, 000 | 50, 000 
(3) Technical assistance to | | 
| 102 746, 600 
| 33] 304, 000 


States ! 2 59 | 415, 600 
(4) Administration cont eT 295, 000 | 


21 169, 000 | 
| 10 103 746, 
a 304 


Total direct obligations !...| 301 | 14, 157, 90 900° | 422, ‘17, 519, 600 | 435 17, 769, 
| 


1 All columns include reimbursements from the District of Columbia in the amount of $18,600 for person 
detailed to the Juvenile Court. 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House all 


Object classificati he ; 
)bject classification priation estimate ance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 301 42% 
1 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- ; ‘ 10 | 
Average number of all employees. - - ; Kinks abou 288 39% 


01 Personal services : $1, 6: 54, 446 $2, 256, 846 
02 Travel_. : ‘ 104, 600 | 176, 600 | 
03 Transportation of things . 15, 600 20, 600 
04 Communication services - i 17, 700 23, 200 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 100 | 1, 100 
06 Printing and repro tuction F 25, 600 37, 600 
07 Other contractual services 88, 600 195, 200 
Reimbursements to ‘‘Operating expenses, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service’’- ss 1, 698, 600 , 807, 800 
08 Supplies and materials 75, 000 145, 400 
09 Equipment. ic ‘ 63, 600 157, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : | 10, 409, 000 2, 697, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. ‘ | 4, 900 2, 100 
Subtotal : si 14, 158, 746 7, 520, 446 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 846 846 


Total obligations_-_--_- . : ees 14, 157, 900 7, 519, 600 | 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Now, the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Ir. Felix. 

Doctor, we are glad to have you here with us, and we will be de- 
lighted to have you proceed in your own way, sir. Your prepared 
statement will be included in full in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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spaTEMENT BY Dr. Ropert H. Fewrx, Director, Nationa, INSTITUTE OF 
MenTAL HeAttH, PuBLIc HEALTH SERVICE 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


\ir. Chairman and members of the aT ong the National Institute of Mental 
Health was authorized under the terms of the N ite Mental Health Act, Public 
Law 487, (79th Cong.) July 8, 1946, to provide for research relating to psychi- 
atric disorders and to aid in the development of more effective methods of pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of such disorders. The first appropriation was 

ude for fiscal year 1948 when a sum of $2,048,600 was made available to carry 

ese activities. These funds were administered by the Publie Health Service’s 
Divis ion of Mental Hygiene, which had been established in 1930 to earry on ex- 
anded activities under the Narcotics Control Act. This division was abolished 
hen the National Institute of Mental Health was formally established in April 
1949. 

\s the activities of the National Institute of Mental Health have begun to bear 
ruit in terms of promising research leads, expanded training of professional psychi- 

ic personnel, and substantive technical assistance to the States in the develop- 
ient of control programs, annual appropriations for these activities have gradually 

n increased. 

‘o carry on and expand the research already begun, and to support increased 
isic research and a newly instituted program of clinica! investigation at the Pub- 

Health Service’s new clinical center, a total of $12,095,000 was appropriated 
for fiseal vear 1954. 

\dditional support of training and research activities was authorized for the 
irrent fiscal vear, and funds for support of laboratory and clinical studies at the 
clinical center - re also increased. The appropriation for the program admin- 
stered A >the National Institute of Mental Health totaled $14,147,500 for fiscal 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


No quick, reliable and inexpensive method of determining the extent of these 
lisorders in the population has yet been devised. The best available estimates 
indicate that a minimum of 9 million persons are suffering from mental or emotional 
lisorders or mental retardation. 

At the present time, our only exact measure of the number of people in the 
United States who suffer from a mental illness or an emotional disorder or who 
are mentally retarded is found in the figures on the number of patients who 
receive mental hospital care and treatment during the year, and the number of 
patients in institutions for the mentally retarded. The most recently completed 
tabulations (1951) show that nearly a million persons are treated in mental 
hospitals and institutions during 1 year. Of these 147,322 are mentally retarded. 
It is assumed that approximately 600,000 patients are under care of outpatient 
psychiatric clinics or private physicians. Therefore, apparently a minimum of 
7,400,000 people are not receiving the psychiatric treatment or rehabilitation 
services that they need. . 

Because a large majority of those who receive help obtain it in publie hospitals 
and outpatient clinies, the cost in tax funds is running about $1,200 million a year 

ineluding compensation to veterans with neuropsychiatric discharges), and the 
cost is increasing at the rate of about $100 million a year. 

Since records are kept on those under treatment in hospital, clinic, or institution, 
itis basic to a better understanding of the nature of the problem that information 
be compiled and analyzed so that we can evaluate available services, plan wisely 
for additional or new services, and find out what happens to these patients. 
Our biome ‘tries staff has been engaged for several years in working collaboratively 
with the States to develop such information. 

To demonstrate the kinds of information that can be obtained, the biometrics 
ste half of this Institute cooperated with the Warren State Hospital in Pennsylvania 

astudy designed to find out what happened to patients over a period of years— 
from 1916 to 1950. 

The findings resulting from this study are interesting, encouraging, and chal- 
lenging to all who are concerned with the welfare of those who are hospitalized 
ior mental illness. They demonstrate that many of the mentally ill can and do 
recover, can and do resume their places in the community. This fact is of course 
Well known to the medical profession but not nearlv so widely understood by the 
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public at large. The findings also demonstrate that the length of hospitalizatio 

is being shortened for certain types of mental illness. 
The Warren State Hospital figures show that the probability of patients y 

functional psychoses (psychoses for which no organic basis can be found) heino 

released within the first year following admission to the hospital increased eon. 

siderably during the period 1946-50 over what it had been in the preceding years 

back to 1916. , 

LABORATORY AND CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


At the Nationa’ Institute of Mental Health, scientists of various disciplines 
and various back rounds devote their time and attention to solving the problems 
of mental illness. The research program includes both clinical and nonclinieca| 
areas of study. Pharmacologists, biochemists, and physiologists work together 
with psychiatrists, sociologists, and psychologists. 

Basic research, as distinguished from clinical investigations, is conducted jp 
the Institute’s laboratories. The basic research studies, which also involve ay 
interdisciplinary approach, are concerned with investigations on the cellular or 
organ level, animal behavior, mode of drug action, effects of social and environ- 
mental factors on mental health and mental illness. In many of the research 
projects there is collaboration between the basic research and clinical investigations 
staffs. 

Clinical investigations 

The Institute has opened several wards in the Clinical Center, one of which is a 
children’s ward. The children’s ward is organized for research into the most 
effective methods of treating disturbed children with various kinds of severe 
behavior disorders. 

tesearch with a group of schizophrenic patients in the adult wards is seeking 
to improve psychotherapeutic techniques used with psychotic patients, and to 
find out more about the effects of specialized staff organization and ward manage- 
ment in the mental hospital. Special studies are being conducted on biochemical 
and EEG (brain wave) phenomena observed in the mentally ill. 


Clinical studies of psychosomatic illness 

Physicians in general practice estimate that 40 to 50 percent of all their patients 
come to them with complaints that have psychiatric complications. The Labora- 
tory of Psychosomatic Investigations has been set up to probe into the emotional 
factors which play either a causative or contributory role in the development of 
such illnesses as peptic ulcer, diabetes, high blood pressure, and certain types of 
heart disease. One of the principal investigations in this laboratory involves an 
evaluation of the different ways that normal people, psychosomatic patients, and 
schizophrenics respond to psychologically induced and drug-induced stress. From 
this study, the investigators hope to determine those factors that are important 
in an individual’s ability to withstand stress. The effects of stressful life situa- 
tions and the effectiveness of certain transquilizing drugs on peptic ulcers are 
also under study. A study now being planned will be concerned with the rela- 
tionship between the severity of diabetes and changes in personality. 


Research on schizophrenia 
Because schizophrenia has filled more hospital beds than any other form of 
mental illness, much of both the laboratory and clinical research is on the origin 
and treatment of this widespread mental disorder. Scientist studying mental 
illness are in general agreement that schizophrenia is probably not one disease 
with the same origin for all people. For this reason, studies of schizophrenia 
combine the theory and methods of a variety of scientific disciplines. 
While great strides have been made in recognizing and diagnosing the symptoms 
of the disease, progress has been slower in treatment. ; 
Intensive psychotherapy is the principal research and treatment method of the 
clinical investigators. Believing that the early relationship between the mother 
and the child plays an important role in setting the personality stage on which 
schizophrenia later develops, several investigators are carrying on a study in 
which both the patients and their mothers are admitted for treatment together. 
Early results indicate that this arrangement allows treatment to proceed at an 
accelerated pace. Confirmation of this finding would mean substantial reductions 
in the period of hospitalization and treatment of many schizophrenics. 
Many biochemical and pharmacological studies have also focussed on schiiz0- 
phrenia. Increasing attention is being given a number of chemical compounds 
such as Rauwolfia serpentina, chlorpromazine, and LSD (lysergic acid diethyla- 
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mide-25). The value of these drugs in treating mental illness has not been com- 
Jetely assessed, but they have been an interesting and useful research tool. 

The Institute’s clinical investigators report that there is some evidence that 
Rauwolfia serpentina and chlorpromazine are effective in controlling and treating 
schizophrenic patients who evince considerable anxiety and excitement. They 
have also obtained more information on the action of LSD. This drug causes a 
psychological alteration in normal people and produces a reaction in both acute and 
chronie schizophrenics. The manner by which LSD effects these changes in man 
is unknown. However, when doses of thousand times greater than the minute 
amounts given to man are given to monkeys, a temporary blindness results. This 
observation suggests that the action of LSD may be localized in an area or com- 
ponent of the brain controlling vision. 

LSD has also been useful in studying certain symptoms of schizophrenia which 
may be the result of an organic impairment. For instance, schizophreniclike 
reactions are sometimes the first signs of brain tumor and diseases resulting from 
nutritional deficiencies. 

In addition to studies conducted by this Institute over the past 7 years, 56 
research projects on schizophrenia have been awarded grants totaling $1,965,000. 

Two closely related projects which were aided over a period of 7 vears were 
carried on by the coordinated work of psychologists, psychiatrists, and social 
workers. The studies were designed to describe the schizophrenic personality in 
children 5 years of age and older and in adults. Six patterns of schizophrenic 
traits and behavior emerged. Each of these patterns provided a hypothesis for 
further study. 

Some of the important contributions of these two projects to the general 
problem of schizophrenia may be summarized as follows: (1) More effective 
techniques for recognizing schizophrenia, for differentiating its subforms, for 
estimating the degree of schizophrenic involvement, and for predicting the course 
of the disease in children; (2) information on the relation between some environ- 
mental forces and the ripening of the overt symptoms; (3) inferences regarding 
treatment that may be effective with the specific form of schizophrenia under 
consideration. 

On the other side of the coin, refinement of techniques for estimating the degree 
of schizophrenia permits identification of the residue of healthy functioning in the 
patient. This in turn provides a foundation on which to base treatment. 

The first volume reporting on this study was recently published under the title 
“The Six Schizophrenias, Reaction Patterns in Children and Adults.” 


Research in child development 


In one of the Institute’s wards at the Clinical Center, a study is being made of 
agroup of emotionally disturbed boys of ages 8 to 10 who have presented serious 
difficulties to their families and communities. Little is known about the treat- 
ment of such destructive and aggressive children. No positive results have been 
obtained from the psychiatric treatment which has been effective with shy, 
anxious children. 

There has been a move throughout the country toward establishing residential 
treatment centers for such children. The maximum effectiveness of such cen- 
ters, however, depends upon more knowledge about the kind of life situation that 
leads to antisocial behavior and better ways of helping the child make a satis- 
factory life adjustment. Treatment of these children involves a study of all the 
contacts and activities in the life of the child to determine their relative importance 
on his total life experience. 

In the brief period of 4 months since the boys were admitted to the center, 
progress has been made in treating them and new data which may prove of real 
significance are being developed. 

Child studies have received major as well as continuous support from the 
Institute’s research grants program since its inception in fiscal year 1948. Over 
this period grants totaling $3,354,000 have been awarded to studies directly con- 
cerned with children. These funds represent over 25 percent of the total research 
grant funds appropriated during the 7-year period. 

The Institute is supporting a wide range of research based on the theory that 
the origins of some of the mental illnesses and behavior disorders lie in the form- 
ative years of childhood. Most of these studies are long term, sometimes 
requiring 20 to 25 years to complete. 

One of the earliest studies supported by this Institute has now been completed, 
and a comprehensive report will shortly be putlished under the title, ‘Midwest 
and its Children, A Study in Psychological Ecology.” 
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Midwest, a real town, is unique, because it does not rely upon nearby larger 
communities for its livelihood, services, or recreation. The project staff report 
that the town is the center of life for the inhabitants and they actively participate 
in the life of the community rather than assume roles as passive spectators. 

Midwest provided a rich field for observation of how children develop, behave, 
and learn to take their places in community life. The Midwest study is basic 
research in human behavior and the psychological factors affecting its develop- 
ment. Though ecological studies have traditionally been done in the biological] 
and social sziences, this type of study is unique in psychology. Because the 
mental illnesses and personality and behavior disorders are characterized by 
difficulties in interpersonal relationships and behavior, basic knowledge of the 
development of behavior patterns is essential to our understanding of these 
disorders. 

Another study receiving funds from this Institute in the first vear of the grants 
program has been completed, and the first of a series of monographs on the work 
has been published under the title ‘‘Early Phases of Personality Development,” 
nonnormative study of infant behavior. Prior to the receipt of our grant, several 
vears had been spent in preparatory work. The study itself required 4 years, 
and additional monographs are still in preparation. 

A great deal is known for the period of infaney about functions presumably 
closely related to the process of maturing. However, there is little factual 
information about the great variations among normal infants in psychological 
development. This study conducted at the Menninger Clinie in Topeka was 
designed to collect information on individual differences in functioning assumed 
to be determined by learning and by “‘constitutional’’ factors. One of the 
hypotheses studied was that variations in infant development reflect significant 
differences in the way in which the infant functions and the general adequacy of 
his adaptation to the environment. 

In order to study infants from a variety of socioeconomic groups, the research 
staff obtained the collaboration of the local public health department and its 
Child Health Conferences. 


Laboratory research programs 

The Institute’s laboratory research program encompasses a number of dis- 
ciplines, including neurophysiology, neurochemistry, pharmacology, psychology, 
and sociology. 

Fundamental studies of the activity of the individual nerve cell, the interactions 
between these nerve cells, and the struetiure and function of the brain as a whole 
have led to better understanding of the operation of the nervous system. One 
study, involving the production of a laboratory phenomenon “spreading depres- 
sion”’ in the cortex of a cat, has led to improved brain surgery techniques and may 
be of great value in determining the origin and nature of the various forms of 
epilepsy. 

Physical chemists at the clinical center are studying the structure of nucleic 
acids and their possible relationship to protein synthesis. These studies are 
fundamental to other work on the role of nucleic acids in heredity and the genetic 
factors in mental diseases. 

Studies on cerebral circulation and cerebral metabolism have yielded new 
information on the relationship between the local nutrition of the brain and 
variations in states of consciousness or kinds of mental activity. New insights 
have also been obtained on the factors leading to the decline in function and 
structure of the nervous system with advancing age. 

The Institute’s program in cellular pharmacology involves fundamental investi- 
gation of the manner in which drugs and other chemicals affect the metabolism 
and function of cells. This approach should contribute greatly to a better under- 
standing of the action and use of drugs in man. Further studies of drug action in 
man, specifically the effect of drugs in altering mood states, will also be important 
to developments in psychotherapeutie techniques. If it is possible to reduce an 
individual’s anxiety or to increase his inherent assets with drugs, the psychothera- 
peutic procedure of the future may be substantially modified for certain individuals. 

tesearch on animal behavior is essential to a program of mental health research. 
Animals exhibit patterns of development and behavior which in many cases 
resemble those in man. Studies in monkeys’ behavior have expanded our knowl- 
edge of the relationship between the nervous system and behavior under varying 
conditions. Considerable information has been obtained on the effeets of brain 
lesion on learning and social behavior and the development and extinction ol 
neuroses, Results of studies of the age changes in the behavior and structure and 
function in the nervous system of rats are being applied to studies of aging in 
humans. 
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Psychotherapy, the major therapeutic device used in the treatment of functional 
disorders, has been employed for many years, but no firm knowledge has been 
obtained on why these techniques benefit some people and have no effect on others. 
In an attempt to learn more about the psychotherapeutic process, several of the 
Institute’s investigators are working out the experimental design for the recording 
and making of films of a complete psychotherapeutic process with one patient. 
Methods are being devised for the analysis and interpretation of the data so as to 
improve the effectiveness of this treatment method. 

Scientists examining the social and environmental factors underlying mental 
illness have made progress, particularly in schizophrenia. 

Several important phases of the Hagerstown, Md., study of the distribution of 
schizophrenia mentioned in our report last year have been completed by the 
investigators in the laboratory of socioenvironmental studies. Contrary to some 
current thinking, they have found that social isolation during early youth and 
adolescence is & consequence rather than a causative factor in the development of 
schizophrenia. In related studies, these investigators have also confirmed pre- 
yious findings showing that the schizophrenic’s mother has typically exercised 
very strong authority, in contrast with the father’s weak role in the family. 


BIOMETRICS RESEARCH 


Increasing attention is being given to the contributions of biometric research 
in the study of mental illness. State participation in the model reporting area 
study is increasing. This study, which began with participation by 15 States, is 
designed to standardize tabulations on mental hospital populations. The informa- 
tion developed will extend our knowledge of the epidemiology of mental disorders, 
vill provide data to assist the States in making better evaluations of their mental 
hospital systems, and will give a reliable indication of the most needed areas of 
research. 

The biometrics section is also setting up a consultative service for the States 
in organizing new hospital and clinic reporting systems. Another great stride 
has been the development of a nationwide reporting system for outpatient psy- 
chiatrie clinics. These data will provide basic information on the operation of 
this essential mental health facility. 

The biometrics section has recently published its first report on a historical 
study of dispositions of first admissions to State mental hospitals. This first re- 
port, which is based on the experience of the Warren State Hospital in Pennsyl- 
vania during the period 1916-50, provides information as to how many discharged 
patients relapse and how soon, and how relapse rates are related to diagnosis, sex, 
age On admission, length of hospitalization, therapy, and various social and en- 
vironmental factors. 

THE MENTAL HOSPITAL 


Today we are experiencing a newly awakened public interest in the therapeutic 
management of mental illness. One of the advances in thinking in this field is 
the recognition that the mental hospital, whether well or poorly run, is a thera- 
peutic institution offering asvlum in the best sense of that word to those who are 
inable to live in the community. It will be many years before we can hope to 
lave sufficient professional personnel to staff the public mental hospitals accord- 
ing to present standards, but there is much that can be done to improve the thera- 
peutic environment that the hospital provides. 

As one method of expanding our limited resources, this Institute has aided a 
study of mental hospital procedures and settings. A report of the observations 
has just been published in a volume entitled “The Mental Hospital,” a study of 
institutional participation in psychiatric illness and treatment. 

The study had three major objectives: to find out how the patients live to- 
cether; how the hospital works; what might be done to make it work better and 
speed the recovery of patients. The study demonstrates that regardless of the 

dividual patient’s history, at least some phase of his illness is affected by the 
‘inctioning of the hospital as a social unit. Other mental hospitals may be chal- 
lenged hy this study to take a look at their own policies and procedures and find 


out whether there are ways to improve them for the greater benefit of the patient. 


“ROWING DEMAND FOR MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, TRAINING, AND RESEARCH 


The upsurge of interest in the problem of mental health has sharply increased 
the demand for services to individuals, for research, and for training increasing 
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numbers of professional personnel. The history of this growing interest ca; 
summarized briefly. 

At the direction of the annual governors conference, the Council of Stat, 
Governments cooperated with the States in making and publishing two surveys: 
Mental Health Programs of the 48 States, and Training and Research in Stat; 
Mental Health Programs. 

In February of last year, the first National Governors Conference on Menta| 
Health was held in Detroit. A 10-point program adopted there set goals for ¢}, 
States in developing more adequate mental-health services, in expanding training 
opportunities and in initiating or expanding research programs. : 

The southern governors conference, of which 16 States are members, directed 
the southern regional education board to survey the training and researeh re- 
sources, existing and potential, and report back to the conference. With the aid 
of a grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, the survey was completed 
last summer. The November meeting of the southern governors confereng 
adopted recommendations for concrete action by the member States individually 
and through interstate compacts. As the program develops, graduate students 
will be able to receive their professional training in their own or a neighboring 
State where their skills are so greatly needed for services, teaching and researc} 

Similar regional programs are underway in the New England States, the Mid- 
western States and the Pacific coast area. These actions on the part of the States 
demonstrate the deep interest of the public in moving more rapidly on all fronts 
However, the movement is necessarily geared to the availability of trained person. 
nel, now in short supply. 


Increasing the supply of trained personnel 


Through grants to universities and other training centers to stimulate th 
expansion of training programs and provide traineeships to graduate students, 
the National Institute of Mental Health is providing concrete help toward th 
achievement of clearly defined objectives. 

In developing the training grants program with the advice and assistance of 
the non-Federal experts who constitute the National Advisory Mental Healt) 
Council and its Training Committee, choices had to be made to use our resources 
as effectively as possible. Taking first things first, our efforts were directed 
toward strengthening the training and increasing the number of trained peopk 
in the basic mental health professions—psychiatry, clinical psychology, pyschiatri 
nursing and psychiatric social work. 

Today, there is a crying need and a growing demand not only for people fron 
these professions, but for people qualified to work on problems which constitut: 
subspecialties of the broad mental health problem—juvenile delinquency, mental 
deficiency, alcoholism, drug addiction, the problems of aging, the problems of 
mental hospital administration and the like. 

The Institute staff are working with the universities and other training centers 
on some of these subspecialties to define the training program needed and facilitat: 
its development. One of the projects underway is focused on the preparation of 
mental hospital administrators. The goal is to design the kind of training prograi 
the physician needs to promote maximum effective use of mental hospital services. 

The training of professional personnel to work with the mentally defective 
individual and his family is also of paramount importance. Many of thes 
retarded children can be helped to become self-sustaining members of the cou- 
munity if their handicap is diagnosed at an early age, their abilities and limitation: 
carefully assessed and appropriate training given to them. Others with more 
severe handicaps can be helped to lead a more satisfactory life in the limited area 
in which they must live. 

Training for the mental health field, therefore, not only becomes a matter of 
training in the four psychiatric professions but includes special training in psy- 
chiatric concepts and the dynamics of himan behavior for professional peop 
who are immediately concerned with some of the problems previously enumerated 
as “subspecialties.’”’ Such special training by its very character adds to the 
number of people who can make a real contribution in the broad spectrum 0! 
community mental health services. 


State and community services 


The ultimate objective of all efforts in research and training is to provide ue 
knowledge, new techniques, new skills and well-qualified professional personne 
to the States and communities throughout the country so that mental illness ma) 
be controlled, and sound mental health fostered in every individual. 
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Before the passage of the National Mental Health Act, there were only 24 
States which had mental health programs, though all 48 States had to provide 
hospitals and institutions for the care of the mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 
Today all 48 States, the 4 Territories and the District of Columbia have mental 
jealth programs in addition to hospital service. Because many of the programs 
were so recently created, they are in various stages of development. 

In fiscal year 1954, a total of $15 million was available to the States for com- 
munity mental health services of which $2,325,000 represented Federal grants, 
and $2,270,000 were private funds. 

In the current fiscal year, with the same amount of Federal grants, 22 States 
and Territories have the same amount of money they had in 1954; 24 reported 
an increase of 10 percent or more over 1954 and 7 States had a decrease of 10 
percent or more. Five States and the District of Columbia have budgeted a 
total of nearly $600,000 for alcoholism treatment and control programs. 

The community services staff at the Institute and the psychiatric consultants 
assigned to the departmental regional offices handle as many requests for pro- 
fessional consultation and technical guidance from the States as they can. How- 
ever, the new impetus to these programs from the actions of the various State 
governors conferences and State legislatures have greatly stepped up the number 
of requests received. There is, in addition, need to develop new techniques for 
providing mental health services more effectively and for demonstrating control 
techniques. 


ApDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY Rospert H. FEuLIx, Director, NaTionau 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


The additional funds provided in the House bill would be utilized as follows: 


Amount 
fesearch grants _ ‘ $100, 000 
Approximately 6 additional grants for research on mental 
retardation will be supported; these will include special grants to 
support. pilot projects in program development. Areas in which 
emphasis is needed include neurophysiological factors, prenatal 
factors, relationship of pregnancy and birth difficulties to mental 
retardation, development of diagnostic and case-finding tech- 
niques, ete. 
Training grants_ - — - ee fot a a rice et ae eee ee 75, 000 
Grants to training institutions will be supported for develop- 
mental work on ways and means for training professional personnel 
for work with the mentally retarded and for developing and 
training research workers in this field. 
Review and approval of grants_ - eee eae Sere 5, 000 
Increased staff work (review and evaluation of applications) 
will be required in connection with the increase in research and 
training grants. 
Direct research __- ; Bg . 000 
Research will be conducted to broaden the scope of knowledge 
regarding methods for prevention and methods for handling 
problems of mental retardation. Such research will include 
studies related to epidemiology, neurophysiology, psychology, and 
genetics, among others. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Proceed, please, Doctor. 

Dr. Fetrx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have submitted for the record a statement which I think sets 
forth in fairly considerable detail the work that we have been doing. 

I would like to summarize this, in just a word or two, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. Because one of the gentlemen mentioned one kind 
of research, I might just say a word or two about it. 

_Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am sure you know from other tes- 
timony which has been given in other committees, whose reports you 
have had, that at least 9 million people in the United States are 
suffering from mental or emotional disorders or mental retarda- 
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tion, according to the best estimates we have. Nearly a million 
patients are cared for in mental hospitals and institutions during | 
year. This many go through the institutions. There are about 
700,000 who are resident on any 1 day. Some go in, and some go 
out. In addition, approximately 600, 000 patients are being treated 
in outpatient psychiatric clinics and by private physicians. 

It is of considerable importance, I believe, to those who are con- 
cerned with the public moneys to realize that 98 percent of the hos- 
pitalized mental patients are in public institutions. Ninety-eight 
percent of those hospitalized are hospitalized on tax money. 


TOTAL COST OF MENTAL ILLNESSES 


The cost of mental illness in tax funds alone at the present time is 
$1,200 million per year. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, if I may interrupt, that is exactly what ] 
was getting at. We may spend 22 or 23 million dollars here in the 
field of research, if that would be able to in some manner arrest the 
disease and find the cure untimately. Then we could stop these ex- 
penditures of billions either in the institutions or as expended by the 
private persons in this field. That is why research, to me, is so very, 
very important. ; 

Dr. Freirx. That is very true, Senator Thye. Because this figure 
I have given you is tax money. 

Now, there is a lot of other money that is spent by the person who 
goes to his private physician or to a private hospital. 

Senator Tuyr. Exactly. That is why the research, while it is a 
round figure and can be attacked as a Federal expenditure, could 
oftentimes be just a fraction of what is actually spent in tax dollars, 
taken from the taxpayers the Nation over, you see. 

Dr. Feuix. That is correct, sir. 

It is of considerable concern to all of us who are dealing with this 
problem to realize that this cost in tax money is increasing at the 
present time at the rate of about $100 million per year. In other 
words, next year we can expect, unless something happens to stop it, 
an annual cost for that year of about $1,300 million, and so forth. 

As we see it, gentlemen, the only hope for a fundamental change in 
the size and character of the mental illness problem is in continuing 
a broad range of research into the nature and causes of the various 
types of disorders and into better methods of diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention. 

Through research carried on by the National Institute of Mental 
Health staff and through research aided by grants from the Institute 
in other laboratories over the country, intensive studies are being 
made at the present time. 


RESEARCH ON MENTAL ILLNESS 


Laboratories throughout the country are studying many phases of 
the mental illnesses, bearing all the way from the func tion and chem- 
istry of the nerve cell to the influence of the group on the mental 
health of the individual, and in the facilities of the National Institute 
of Mental Health studies are being carried out at the present time to 
seek and to find answers to the cause and treatment of dementia 
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praecox Or schizophrenia, an illness which fills about 40 percent of our 
mental hospital beds on any one day, the nature and cure of drug 
addiction, why people develop what we call psychosomatic illnesses, 
and what to do about these, and how to prevent and to remedy that 
most distressing condition known as severe emotional disturbances 
of children and its all too frequent sequel, juvenile delinquency. 

At this point: I believe Dr. Sebrell, in his statement, mentioned 
some of the new drugs that are being used, and one of you gentlemen 
on the committee expressed an interest in knowing a little more about 


it. 


I might tell you 1 or 2 studies that are being carried on at the 
present time. 


LYSERGIC ACID 


There is a substance known as lysergic acid. It has a longer name, 
and we use the initials LSD, because that is easier to pronounce. 
This substance, when injected in almost infinitesimal amounts into 
a normal individual, will produce many of the symptoms of that 
disease known as dementia praecox or schizophrenia. The symptoms 
will last for about 8 hours. 

We have done several things with this drug. Some of our clinical 
investigators became interested in the fact that this produced an acute 
psychosis for a few hours in an individual. So they wondered what 
would happen if they gave this drug to chronic deteriorated schizo- 
phrenics in the State hospitals who had been there for years. They 
have done this, and they find that it produces an acute psychotic 
episode, rather promptly, which then can be handled as the original 
acute disease was handled. In effect, the drug jars the patients out 
of their rut. 

Now, this does not answer all of the problem, because this drug also 
produces tolerance in the individual very rapidly. One dose, and they 
can’t get an effect from the drug again for about 4 or 5 days. 

Now, not only that, but they are interested in whether this occurs 
in the body, whether this drug plays a role in producing the disease. 

They have given alcohol to rabbits and find that in sufficient 
quantities it will put a rabbit to sleep for about 20 minutes. 


CHLORPROMAZINE 


If they add another substance, if they add chlorpromazine a drug 
mentioned by Dr. Sebrell, to the alcohol, they find that the rabbit will 
sleep for about 24 hours. Now, if they add lysergic acid to the 
ileohol-chlorpromazine mixture the rabbit will sleep for about 40 
minutes. * 

This is interesting, because we seem to have two opposing drugs 
here, chlorpromazine, and lysergic acid. We are running down the 
possibility that perhaps these may occur naturally in the body and op- 
pose one another. If they do, and we can find out where they occur, 
under what conditions, and how one can stimulate or inhibit their 
production, we may be able to do something chemically about the 
symptoms we find in this particular disease. 

There are a number of other studies. I am trying to be brief in 
this summary because more is covered in our detailed statement. But 
this drug merited specific mention. 


a ae! 
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SHORTAGE OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


The key to more research in mental illness, gentlemen, and also the 
kev to better and more qualified staffs in the hospitals and more com- 
munity health services over the country, lies in an increasing number 
of trained personnel. We are still far short. 

With the 10 point program for mental health recommended by the 
National Governors’ Conference on Mental Health last year in Detroit, 
and with the regional programs on research and training developing 
throughout the “country, the already acute shortage of psychiatric 
personnel is beginning to ‘be cut down, not as fast as we want, by a lot. 
but it is being cut down somewhat. 


GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES AND TRAINING CENTERS 


In an effort to stimulate the development or expansion of training 
programs for psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatric nurses, the Institute, as you ‘know, makes 
grants to universities and to other training centers throughout the 
country. It also now is making grants to some of the regional actiy- 
ities in order to help them to help themselves to develop better 
training programs on a regional basis. 

The ultimate goal of all our efforts is to provide adequate mental 
health services in the communities and in the States of the Nation 
Of the $15 million available to the States for this purpose last year, 
$2,325,000 represented Federal grants. When this program started, 
there was about a 50-50 split between what was given through grants 
from the Federal Government and what was available through the 
States. 

INCREASE IN STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Hitut. You mean the States have stepped up their contri- 
butions that much? 

Dr. Feurx. Yes, sir. This would show about seven times, 

Senator Hitui. The States have increased theirs that much? 

Dr. Fexrx. Yes, sir. 

Finally, with this growing activity in the States, we are finding an 
increasing demand by the States—the communities and the States 
for consultative and other technical kinds of assistance and services 
from our personnel in the regional offices. This is, of course, stepping 
up our activities considerably. 


MENTAL RETARDATION PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, I notice that the’ House gave you a $50,000 
increase over the budget estimate. Is that right? 

Dr. Freiix. No; $250,000. 

Senator Hitt. They gave you $250,000? 

Dr. Fetix. Yes. That was for a program in mental retardation. 

Senator Hitu. Largely for children? 

Dr. Feirx. Primarily. 

Senator Hity. They must have been very much impressed, because 
they said: 

The bulk of the remaining increase is in the Mental Health Institute where an 
enormous amount of work remains to be done both in research and in getting 
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knowledge we already possess into the hands of those who can directly utilize it. 
The importance of this task is most graphically illustrated by the fact that 
approximately one-half of all the hospital beds in the United States are occupied 
by mentally ill people. 
Now, you say this extra $250,000 is for work on retarded children? 
Dr. Feitx. Yes, sir. 


HOUSING SITUATION AT BETHESDA 


Senator Hitt. What is the status of the work you are doing now 
at the Institute here at Bethesda? When we were out there the 
other day, you told us something about your housing situation. 
What is that situation as to your facilities there? 

Dr. Fetrx. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we have a program going 
out there studying this very difficult problem of the emotionally dis- 
turbed child, these youngsters who are really quite delinquent 
children for psychological reasons. ‘They are a very sad thing to see, 
and they can be extremely destructive. Some already have been in 
trouble with the courts. 

We have found, as of now, after 2 years of working with these chil- 
dren, that while the clinical center serves as an excellent facility for 
many aspects of the program, it does not quite meet the needs for 
the research in the total problem of these children. They need more 
of a family-type environment, a cottage type of setup. 

We feel that because of this, it would be very advisable, not only 
for this but for another reason I will mention in a moment, if there 
were some other kind of facility available for these kids. We are 
receiving requests all the time from over the country where they wish 
io develop resident treatment centers for these children. About 15 
to 20 percent of the children that come before juvenile judges are this 
kind of child. 

There is no knowledge as yet as to what would be the best kind of 
design for a treatment center for these children. 

We would like, and believe we very much need, to develop a more 
suitable kind of a temporary facility, something in which we do not 
invest a lot of money, and see whether it works. If it does not, we can 
modify it in some way. We would not need additional funds, pro- 
vided the committee and the Congress would allow us, since existing 
funds could be used for this purpose. 


COST OF TEMPORARY HOUSING FACILITY 


Senator Tuyr. What would be involved in this temporary project? 

Senator Hitt. What would the cost be, too? 

Dr. Fetrx. Well, the cost would be somewhere around $75,000 for 
te structures. 

Senator Ture. And what would be the facilities? Would it be a 
building? Would it be research? Certain research equipment? Or 
what would you have involved in that temporary unit? 

Dr. Fetrx. What we would like is to purchase about 3 prefabri- 
cated 3- or 4-bedroom type houses, rambler one-floor plan, in which 
one bedroom could be converted into the laboratory for the scientists 
vorking on these children, set them up, say, on 100 or 200 foot lots, 
there on the grounds, so that there would be a family kind of living 
wrangement. And then move our staff and our patients from the 
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Clinical Center, where they are living really in hospital wards. This 
is - the kind of living that children experience day in and day oy 
for years, unless they are hospitalized for some kind of physical 
diss shiliey. 

Move our staff and our equipment into these structures, and stud) 
these youngsters in this kind of a homelike situation, with the war 
mothers or matrons—‘Matrons” sounds bad. That is the kind of 
word we used to use with reform schools. But with the nurses ani 
other personnel who serve as mothers for these kids that we are 
studying there. 

Senator Hiri. And that would only take $75,000? 

Dr. Fenix. I think it would take $75,000 for the purchase and 
erection of the houses unfurnished. 


LANGUAGE PROVISION NEEDED 


Senator Hitt. And what you would need would be some language 
that would permit you to use the funds for that purpose? 

Dr. Fexix. I believe so, sir. There is a precedent, I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, because I think it is under the appropriation “Ope rat- 
ing expenses, NIH,” at the present time. There is an authorization 
in the ceneral NIH language to erect temporary structures. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, “would that be a sort of a psychological study, 
or psychiatric study, or would it be medicine combined with the so. 
called studies? 

Dr. Freirx. It would be primarily a psychological and psychiatri 
study of these children living in normal family kinds of environments 
They would be taken to the Clinical Center for various kinds of medical 
and other observations or studies that were needed, because it would 
be just next door, you see. But they would be out of the building 
itself. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, they would be away from this 
hospital atmosphere and this hospital environment, and they woul 
have an environment and an atmosphere there that you think would 
be much more conducive to getting the results that you seek. Is that 
not true? 

Dr. Frurx. That is true, Senator. 

I also think that the Director of the NIH and his staff will be 3 
little happier when these children are out of the hospital. There is a 
lot of very valuable equipment there. They have been a real probiem. 
I have never seen any other group of people who can so completel 
and so successfully and so ingeniously destroy things that come into 
their hands. 

Senator Toyz. How many do you have now, confined? 

Dr. Ferrx. We have eight. 

Senator THyr. And these are in for a specific study? 

Dr. Feirx. They are in for a specific study of several years. 

Senator Tuysr. And these eight can cause all these scientists all this 
trouble? 

Dr. Freuix. I am afraid to tell you some of the examples. 

Senator Hiri. You spoke just now of the destruction that they 
have wrought on things that come within their hands. Perhaps you 
might have expressed it ‘‘come within the reach of their hands.” 


Dr. Feurx. Yes, sir. That is correct; ‘come within the reach ot 


their hands.”’ 
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BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, I notice that the Budget Bureau cut down 
73,000 below even what the Department requested for your 
Institute. The request was $18,673,000. The budget allowed only 
$17,501,000, and the House added the $250,000. ‘Now, you must 
nave had some awfully good reason that caused the Depar tment to 
ask of the budget the $18,673,000. If you had that additional 
$1,172,000, what. would you do for it? W hat is the need for it? 
(The following information was submitted:) 


1956 HE W 
request to 
Budget 
Bureau 


1956 
President’s | Difference 
budget 


| 
Grants: 


(a) Grants for research and training: 
(1) Research projects $3, 587, 000 $3, 587, 000 0 
(2) Research fellowships ; 300, 000 300, 000 0 
(3) Training grants 6, 310, 000 5, 810, 000 | — $500, 000 
(0) Grants for detection, dis ignosis, and other preven- | 
tive and control services... eS eee eS 3, 325, 000 | 3, 000, 000 —325, 000 

» Direct operations: | | 
(a) Research. .--- peinie b ieinniwes . 3, 734, 800 3, 553, 000 | —181, 800 
%) Other direct operations: | 
(1) Review and approval of research and train- | | 
ing grants s 182, 200 169, 000 | —13, 200 
(2) Training activities... iddins Beda 50, 000 50, 000 | 0 
(3) Technical assistance to States ca 897, 000 728, 000 | — 169, 000 
(4) Administration. adhe pata 287, 000 304, 000 | +, 000 





UR nakad ns soknancnoemawecsanse , 673, 000 17,501,000} —1, 172, 000 


Dr. Feirx. Well, we could very well use additional funds in our 
training budget. The funds which the House passed allowed an 
increase of a million and a half over the 1955 budget. I was not going 
to say anything about this. 

Senator Hiii. Well, the truth is that you were not exactly allowed 
to say anything about it, were you? I want you to say something 
about it. 

Dr. Freurx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, when I got in politics, my father, who 
always expressed himself pretty freely, who was a doctor in private 
practice, said I had put a Federal padloc k on his mouth. If there is 
any padlock on your mouth, I want to take if off here today. 

Dr. Ferrx. All right, sir. 

Well, as I was saying, this is a significant increase. But this is our 
big bottleneck. We have to train more people. 


PILOT TRAINING PROJECTS 


Now, we are moving out into some new areas which give great 
promise of yielding fruit many times beyond what we are investing 
init. These are pilot training projects. 

For instance, with the funds that we have available at the present 
time, we have set up a pilot project at the Peabody College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to find out how to train people to treat retarded children. 
We are not going to support a lot of these, but we want to support 
these for several years, and whatever comes out of it can be available 
for the whole field. There are a whole host of fields of this kind. 
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There is the problem of dealing with the juvenile delinquent and hoy 
you train people to deal with them. There is the problem of how yoy 
properly train attendants to work in a hospital, and so forth. 

We need additional funds for this purpose. We need additiong| 
funds in order that more of the medical schools than are now being 
supported or assisted by these grants can participate in the program 
and develop better departments of psychiatry in the medical schools. 

We had some additional funds in there for grants to States. These 
are the formula grants to the State programs. 

Now, I mentioned a bit ago about this increase by the States with 
just the stimulus of what we have now. We know from what js 
going on, and I am sure you gentlemen of the committee know fron 
what you hear from your States, about the regional movements that 
are going on, the governors’ conferences in the various regions, 


SOUTHERN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Senator Hriu. In that connection, I wish you would take just 3 
minute and tell us just a little bit of the southern governors’ confer- 
ence, composed of the governors representing the 16 Southern States. 
Then there was a conference, I believe, in the Midwest, and one in the 
far west. They have been having them throughout the country 
And that report of the southern governors’ conference just presented 
a challenging picture of the very thing you are talking about, the need 
for this training, the lack of personnel to do the job. 

Dr. Fevix. That is correct, sir. Senator Hill and I were fellow 
commissioners on the Commission that was set up to do this job for 
the Southern Regional Education Board. The governors, recognizing 
the need for more research and more people, the lack of people, directed 
the Southern Regional Education Board, which is, should I say, a 
creature of the southern governors’ conference, an instrumentality 
which is now working in a number of fields, such as the petroleum 
industry, forestry, and so forth, to do a study of the needs for research 
in the field of mental health and to come up with recommendations, 

This was done. It was found that the shortages there were tre- 
mendous. It was also found that there were a number of areas in the 
16 Southern States where there were strong programs. And if the 
States would combine their efforts and allow people to cross State 
lines at resident tuition rates, they could do a lot more than they were 
doing. 

They also found certain fields could be expanded. It was recom- 
mended to the governors of the Southern States at Boca Raton, Fla., 
last fall, that they approve a program in research and training in meb- 
tal health as part of the Southern Regional Education Board. It was 
recommended also to them that each State contribute $8,000 a year to 
support the staff necessary, and that this staff work to develop better 
training programs and consult with the States on how to best put their 
efforts into research. 

The governors unanimously—and it has to be unanimous in thie 
southern governors’ conference—approved of this. 

Now, that was last November, late November, or early December. 
This is ‘only April. Already, two of the States, ‘Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, have paid their $8,000. There are seven additional States in 
which this is in the governors’ budget, which will be acted upon by the 
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legislatures between now and June, And while I would not want to 
predic t what happens, I hear from my friends in those areas that they 
feel it has an excellent chance. 

The staff of the Southern Regional Education: Board has had word 
fom Virginia that as soon as seven States have made their contribu- 
tion, they should notify them, and they will then make their contri- 
bution. 

Senator Hit. They will come into the Union? 

Dr. Feirx. They will come into the Confederacy, sir. 

Senator Toyz. You two gentlemen had better keep yourselves from 
getting the South and the North involved. 

Senator Hitu. Do not forget that Delaware and Maryland and 
West Virginia are involved, too. 


OTHER STATE CONFERENCES 


Senator Ture. I represent the old territorial area. 

Senator Hiitu. You had a fine conference out there, too, I will say. 

Dr. Fetix. Yes. Following this, the Central States, starting with 
what we call the six Great Lakes States, have conducted their survey, 
and they are now getting ready to compact among themselves, and 
they are bringing into it, I believe, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. I think that is correct. 

[ have just come back, within the last few weeks, from San Fran- 
cisco, Where the Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
held a meeting, which took in all of the Western States and the two 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, you are now proceeding to study and treat 
this as an illness, rather than to just simply try to close the chapter 
on a person placed i in an institution that we so often refer to as just 
an insane hospital or an asylum? 

Dr. Feirx. That is correct, sir. 

Senator THyr. Now you are coming out where you are treating it 
as an illness, and you are trying to find out what causes the illness 
and how you prevent the occurrence of the illness, and if the person 
is ill, how you correct or cure the illness, and you are doing a marvelous 
job of it. And we are no longer thinking in terms that the person 
has gone “‘dippy,” that he is crazy or she is crazy and is over here in 
amental institution. You no longer think in those terms. 

Dr. Fetrx. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You are thinking now of an illness in which proper 
modern medicine may well cure them. And you are curing them. 

Dr. Fevrx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That was one of the responsibilities that I assumed 
with the greatest amount of care and interest, what we had back of 
the hospital, or back of the walls in our institutions, whether it was 
at Saint Peter or down at Hastings, Minn., where our mental 
institutions were located, and elsewhere. 

Senator Hii. Doctor, you are also in the field of prevention, too, 
are you not? 

_ Dr. Feurx. Yes, sir. And we are working in that field as well as 
in the treatment field. 

It makes me unhappy to hear Senator Thye talk about Minnesota, 
for a very personal reason. Minnesota stole my right-hand man. 
He was really good. 
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Senator Tuye. We would have stolen more of them if we could 
have got them. 

And you have done a little stealing yourself. There is Dr. Vay 
Slyke, who is a Minnesota man, right there. You did a little stealing 
yourself. 

Dr. Fretrx. I am sorry I brought it up, Senator. 

Senator Hii. Go ahead, Doctor. Iam absolutely guiltless, myself, 


PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


Dr. Fretrx. I don’t have much more, Mr. Chairman. 

You were asking about how these funds that were cut would have 
been used. These are two of the items, additional money for assist- 
ance to States, and training grants. And there is an area just opening 
up into which we should be able to move rapidly, not only us here 
but, if money were available, people over the country. And this js 
the field we are calling by the fancy name of psychopharmacology, 
I mentioned chlorpromazine and lysergic acid and serpasil. We must 
get a lot more people working on this ‘and interested, and we have to 
have some money to do it. This is the area I would give first prior- 
ity to. 

Senator Hitu. You would have to have additional Federal funds, 
though, to move in, along with State and other funds? 

Dr. Fettx. We will do what we can with what we have. But you 
are speaking of this money which had been in originally and which 
did not appear here. If I had that money, I would use a significant 
part of it for this purpose. 

Senator Hriu. For this purpose? 

Dr. Friix. Yes. 

Dr. Van Stryke. Mr. Chairman, I think, too, that the committee 
would be interested to know that besides the people who are in men- 
tal institutions there are at least a million and a quarter mentally 
retarded children. 

Dr. Freurx. That is right. 

Senator Hiiui. And, of course, that situation leads right into this 
problem, that has been challenging so much of our attention lately, 
of juvenile delinquency. Is that not true? 

Dr. Fexirx. That is right. 

It was just pointed out that this points up one thing that I had in 
mind, and every time I get in front of this committee, I get frightened 
and forget what I was going to say. 

Senator Toyz. You should not be frightened before any of the 
members of this committee, sir, because I “think we are vour friends. 
We are just trying to help you ‘make a record. 

Dr. Frexrx. I recognize you are my friends. We have spoken here 
of mental retardation. We have spoken of juvenile delinquency. 
There is another area which is of equal importance, I am sure you 
will recognize, as soon as I mention it, and that is the exceptional 
child. The psychological problems of aw fully bright children, who 
have to fit into our society, that is, when many of their associates are 
not quite so bright. 

Then there are other areas. There is psychologically the problem 
of the deaf child, the blind child, and so forth. 
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STUDY OF NORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


What we all really hope some day to go into is a total program to 
study child development, normal child development, psychologically 
and socially. At what phases in the child’s development does he 
deviate, say, to be delinquent, or how can the delinquent trend be 


arrested, or how can you stimulate the child who is way ahead in- 


tellectually but retarded socially? 

There are three parallel lines of development in a child, social, 
psychological, and physical. And these do not necessarily parallel, 
as you are probably aware, from many children that you know. 

Well, when these do not go parallel, how can you stimulate the 
child’s processes so that they can do a better job of adjusting and 
realize their greatest potentialities? 

Sometime, I hope to come before you with a request for a total 
study of the development of the child psychologically and socially. 
These are fragments of it which will eventually jell into a full picture. 

Senator Hin. If you had these additional funds as requested of the 
budget, the additional $1,172,000, would you be able to start these 
studies? 

Dr. Feirx. I certainly would, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You would start them? 

Dr. Feirx. I would, yes, sir. 

Senator H1itu. We happen to have before the legislative committee, 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, legislation dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. That reminds me of an address I heard 
once, Senator Thye, by a very great woman, Anna Howard Shaw, 
telling the story of her life as a social worker and before she got into 
social work. She compared it to being down at the bottom of a cliff, 
with people falling off the cliff, and she was down at the bottom of this 
cliff trying to bind up their wounds and heal their broken bones after 
they had fallen over the cliff. And then suddenly she realized that 
she was in the wrong place. She ought to be up on the top of the 
cliff keeping these people from falling off. 

So that is your message this morning, is it not, Doctor? 

Dr. Fextx. That is the area in which I have my greatest personal 
interest. I do not mean we are going to neglect any of the other 
aspects of it. But until we can cut off the spigot that is filling the 
bucket, we are not going to empty the bucket by bailing it out. 

Senator Hint. What you want to do is get at the causes, and then 
we would not have all this problem of court procedures and penal 
measures and things of that kind for children who certainly are a 
temporary loss to our society. Is that not right? 

Dr. Fetix. That is true, sir. And in addition to the financial side 
of it, | think it makes sense to consider for just a minute the families 
of these children, how they feel. If you ever had a family come to 
you when you w ere in law practice, who said, ‘My child is now in 
trouble. What did I do wrong? How could I have changed it?’’- 
the utter consternation and gr ief of these people. ‘This is important, 
too. 

Senator Hitt. Any other questions, Senator Thye? 

Senator Turn. No; I do not. 

It has been very good testimony. 
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Senator Hii. Doctor, it has been very good to have you here, sir. 
ln fact, we appreciate ‘all the witnesses who have been here this 
morning. It is fine to have you. 
Then, gentlemen, we will stand in recess until 2 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. 1 


same day.) 


o’clock. 

n., a recess was taken until 2 p. n 
AFTER RECESS 
NaTIONAL Heart INsTITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HEART 


INSTITUTE; DR, WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. V 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
AN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE 


DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER 


DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; 


ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 


FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, 


HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Heart Institute: For expenses necessary 


the National Heart Act, [$16,668,000] $17,278,000. 


to carry out the purposes of 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 


Total appropriation or estimate -_-- - icmaeal 
A ddition . 
1. Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ 


Total obligations 


$16, 668, 000 


16, 656, 700 


estimate | 1956 estimate 


$17, 278, 000 


+$610, 000 


—11, 300 +11, 300 


17, 278, 000 +621, 300 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Obligations by activities 


| 
| 


1955 estimate 


Description 
| Posi 


tions Amount 


. Grants 
(a) Grants for research and training: 
‘1) Research projects _-_- 
(2) Research fellowships - - - -- 
(3) Training grants--- 
Grants for detection, diagnosis, and | 
other control activities 
2. Direct operations 
(a) Research 
h) Other direct operations: 
(1) Review and approval of re- | 
search and training grants 
(2) Technical assistance to States_| 
(3) Administration | 


is $7, 750, 000 
873, 000 


(b 
1, 125, 000 


334 | 3, 563, 700 


14 
45 | 
12 | 


405 | 


112, 000 
290, 000 


16, 


Total onligations. --- - -- } 656, 700 


2, 762, 000 | 


181, 000 | 


Increase (+) or 


1956 estimate 
Hestimate | “decrease ( 


| 
| Posi 
tions 


| | 
Posi 

Amoun ; 

A = tions | 


Sel 
Dr 
witne 
We 
you t 


TI 


| 
$7, 750, 000 
873, 000 | - 
2, 762, 000 | 
1, 125,000 |_- 
352 | 


4,188,000 | +18 | + $624, 300 
114, 000 | 
290, 000 | 
176, 000 | 


0 | 
0 | 
0 | 


278, 000 +18 | 


14 
45 | 
12 


423 


17, 


621, 300 
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Obligations by objects 


— 
; i ak a 1955 appro- | 1956 budget 
a assific: ; 

Object classification | priation estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


ital number of permanent positions___- eee ee sell 405 423 
il-time equivalent of all other positions _ _- 8 8 
,yerage number of all employees , seats 376 400 


rsonal services. _ _--_-- * | $2,014,000 | $2, 160, O€ 

2 Travel. hie hia names 57, 500 58, 000 
Transportation of things_.- | 16, 100 | 16, 100 
4 Communication services--_- 19, 400 19, 400 
> Rents and utility services | 5, 200 5, 200 
Printing and reproduction... 5, 000 | 5, 000 
Other eontractual services_ 82, 600 $4, 000 
Reimbursements to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service’’ Dede ad ‘ | 1, 677, 000 | 2, 119, 600 

} 

| 

| 





Supplies and materials _-_. 212, 700 299, 000 
51, 600 71, 600 
12, 525, 000 12, 525, 000 
7,600 | 1, 200 


9 Equipment “ 
| Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 

axes and assessments. 
Subtotal____- ; 16, 673, 700 17, 295, 000 
juet charges for quarters and subsistence- _--- ‘ om i 17,000 17, 000 


Potal obligations eee ae , 16, 656, 700 | 17, 278, 000 


New positions requested, 1956 


salary 


| | 
Title | Grade Position Annual 
—e | 


Research: 
SN isad cn adicanns wages —_ | GS-14........ $9, 600 
Saar kn sd haastaidtchle ae acge adaick hy Mieke Catia dace 5, 060 
Research technician : - Cee : 12, 615 
ee: Ee <. Pere | GS-5... ro : 17, 050 
1 ee : es : -| GS-3... 5, 900 
irades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U.S.C. } 
207): 
Director ; ; | ‘i 10, 530 
thas dalliance dudbvabieaiadeade 16, 026 
I PION len nsnninn Regina samini aed ain emcin é 21, 288 


Total positions and annual salaries ie 98, 069 
Less lapses ian pric biawmad leans 16, 169 


iis Geile geacmarnck em cnilerei Stiiiynas puma ——— ae vases 81, 900 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Watt, of the National Heart Institute, appears as our first 
witness this afternoon. 

We will insert your prepared statement in the record and permit 
you to proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. JAMES Watt, Director, NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE, 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS, NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


Historical background 
The budget proposal for fiscal year 1956 of the National Heart Institute is 
ased upon the current status of the several aspects of the Institute’s general 
inction, established by the Congress, of supporting and conducting research and 
(raining in diseases of the heart and circulation and of aiding the States in the 
velopment of community programs for the control of those diseases. 
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Since the National Heart Institute came into being in 1948, it has through th, 
operations made possible by the annual congressional appropriations, developed 
into a major influence in the nationwide effort against heart disease that is making 
steady and highly encouraging progress on many fronts. 

The National Heart Institute program for fiscal year 1956 is designed to take 
advantage of the opportunities for research and its application that are possible 
today only because of the gains of the past several years. The program is oriented 
toward the gathering of knowledge and its use against congenital heart disease. 
rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease, high blood pressure, and hardening 
of the arteries—the major killers and cripplers of the heart and circulatory systen 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HEART DISEASE PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in the changing national healt} 
problem of recent years which has seen the chronic diseases come to the fore- 
front, heart disease—a large and complex group of ailments of the heart and 
blood vessels—has played a major role. Twenty years ago, less than a third 
of all deaths were attributable to heart disease—420,000 out of 1,342,000 in 1933 
Today, cardiovascular disease causes more than half of all deaths in the United 
States—an estimated 780,000 out of 1,470,000 in 1954. 

Although the major bulk of deaths from heart disease is among older persons 
it is far from being a problem only for the aged. In 1953, for example of all 
persons dying from heart disease almost a third (31 percent) died at ages under 65, 

During the past three decades the risk of dying from heart disease— 

(1) Has decreased for age under 45; 

(2) Has shown little change in the important age group 45 to 64 for males and 
females combined; 

(3) Has gone down for females 45 to 64; 

(4) But has gone up considerably for males 45 to 64. 

The significance to the Nation’s defense, manpower, and economy of this most 
important trend is summed up in the stark fact that half of all the while males 
who die in their forties and fifties now die of the various forms of heart disease, 

While good data on the prevalence—the amount—of heart disease are not 
available, it seems reasonable to estimate that there are not less than 10 millio: 
persons in the United States suffering from some form of heart disease. For 
every death from heart disease, there are probably many more sufferers alive 
either severely crippled or restricted or certainly not as effective citizens and 
community members as they would otherwise be. 

These facts highlight the importance of the problem of heart disease and 
emphasize the importance of the objective of the National Heart Institute 
program: The reduction of untimely death and disability from heart disease 
and the consequent bringing of added years of healthy, productive, and happy 
living to more and more people. 

That this is a realistic and attainable goal is shown by the state of today’s 
knowledge about heart disease in which already some types can be prevented and 
some cured; in which it has been shown that many kinds of heart disease, either 
without therapy or by medical and surgical treatment, including some formerly 
eonsidered incurable or rapidly fatal, can be reversible; and in which most patients 
with heart disease can be materially improved by proper treatment and manage- 
ment. The programs of the National Heart Institute have played important 
roles in bringing about this progress. 


HEART RESEARCH GRANTS 


The stimulation given by the research grant program of the Heart Institute has 
significantly increased the productivity of cardiovascular research. The studies 
carried out represent research progress that would otherwise not be made, since 
all projects supported are in addition to those undertaken by the institutions with 
their own funds. The program does not supplant support from foundations, 
private, philanthropic, or voluntary health organizations, but has encouraged 
continued and increased support by such groups. 

More than 629 research projects currently underway in over 100 universities 
and hospitals in all parts of the country are receiving support through the grant 
program. These projects encompass investigations in both basie and clinical 
areas related to heart disease with concentration upon major problems such as 
hardening of the arteries and high blood pressure. Following are a few of the 
many achievements resulting from the research grant program. 
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Arteriosclerosis.—Scientists at the Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago have 
continued investigations related to the sex differences in the incidence of coronary 
arteriosclerosis. They have found that the administration of cholesterol to sexually 
mature female chickens does not produce coronary arteriosclerosis, although the 
chickens were given twice the amount producing the disease in male chickens of 
the same age. The administration of female sex hormones to male chickens 
prevented or reduced the incidence of coronary arteriosclerosis. The female sex 
hormone, therefore, has been shown to exert possibly a protective effect against 
the deposition of cholesterol in the walls of the coronary arteries. 

Another investigator, at the Mount Zion Hospital in San Francisco, is estab- 
lishing the important part played by cells of the liver in removing dietary-derived 
cholesterol from the blood. This indicates that abnormal functioning of these 
cells may be an important factor in the production of high blood cholesterol levels 
following high cholesterol dietary intake. This study contributes information 
regarding one of the fundamental mechanisms for the control of the cholesterol 
level of the blood. 

It is recognized that atherosclerosis can occur in man without apparent prior 
elevations of blood cholesterol or lipoprotein levels. Several workers, therefore, 
are investigating the artery wall itself and its relationship to the formation of the 
lssion. At the Southwest Foundation for Research and Education, data are 
being accumulated demonstrating that the aorta (the main blood vessel from the 
heart) is capable of manufacturing cholesterol and lipoproteins. These studies 
are continuing in an attempt to determine what factors influence the rate and 
distribution of this process. 

The incidence of arteriosclerosis among young people, as well as those with 
advanced age, is continuing to be investigated. The effect of diet and environ- 
ment among people of different genetic background is being studied by researchers 
of Boston and the University of Minnesota. A scientist at Louisiana State 
University has developed a new staining technique, which he is utilizing in studies 
on the incidence of arteriosclerosis among young persons in this country and 
abroad. 

Hypertension.—Fundamental research on the mechanisms of blood pressure 
control continues to be productive. Investigators at the Cleveland Clinic have 
shown that plasma from persons with hypertension is constrictive to normal blood 
vessels. The vasoconstrictor material responsible, serotonin, has been isolated, 
crystallized, and structure determined. It is now being tested to learn its normal 
function in the body and its possibilities as a contributing factor to the clinical 
entity recognized as hypertension. 

Disturbances in the balance of body constituents known as electrolytes (salts) 
appear related to the mechanism of high blood pressure. Clearer definition of 
the relationship of these electrolytes to one another and to the mechanism for 
the control of blood pressure is undergoing investigation at the University of 
Pennsylvania. At Georgetown University, an investigator is studying the effect 
of drugs which appear effective in reducing high blood pressure. He has recently 
reported clinical findings on a new substance, pentapyrrolidinium (Ansolysen), 
which appears to be more potent than any drug tested heretofore. 

Continuing investigation of the possible part that the kidney, the endocrine 
glands, and the nervous system play in hypertension is producing leads that 
more clearly define the delicate balance of body blood pressure control. Only 
through such research dedicated to the better understanding of these fundamental 
mechanisms can the problem of high blood pressure be eventually solved. 

Rheumatic fever.—The first phase of a cooperative study on the effect of drugs 
used in the treatment of rheumatic fever has been completed. The second phase, 
a long-term followup of patients on whom these drugs have been used, is underway. 
Investigations of this type are of importance in demonstrating the effectiveness 
of therapy against the chronic invalidism induced by rheumatic fever. Com- 
munity studies on the prophylactic use of sulfonamides and penicillin for patients 
having suffered an attack of rheumatic fever indicate that the incidence of 
subsequent attacks can be markedly reduced in populations where these drugs 
are used prophylactically. 

Aside from the clinical findings indicating the presence of rheumatic fever, 
the need for objective tests of rheumatic activity has long been recognized. 
Studies at Irvington House, New York, and others, have demonstrated that 
C-reactive-protein, a material produced by tissues in response to inflammation, 
's an extremely sensitive and reliable laboratory test for the detection of rheu- 
matic activity and as a guide to the treatment and management of patients 
with rheumatic fever. 
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Surgery.—An important new method which enables the cardiac surgeon to per. 
form operations within the heart has been developed at the University of Mip. 
nesota. Blood returning to the patient’s heart is channeled to a donor, circulated 
through the donor’s body where it is oxygenated, and then returned to the patient's 
circulation beyond the heart. The heart thus remains relatively free of blood, anq 
those anatomical defects which previously seriously interfered with the patient's 
activity and life span can be repaired. This technique permits the surgeon to 
work within the heart for longer periods of time than is possible with other 
techniques. 

Hypothermia, reduction of body temperature, has passed the first experimentg 
stages and is now being used to permit operations on the interior of the heart, 
particularly where the valve leaflets of the heart have become adherent. Modif. 
cation of techniques developed at Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, gre 
now being utilized in clinics throughout the country. Followup of patients under. 
going operations utilizing these techniques indicate that persons whose careers 
have been interrupted by this disease process are now again active members of 
their community. 

It has been observed that the heart and vascular system of the pig is remarkably 
similar to that of humans. This animal, however, because of its size, has not been 
suited to laboratory experimentation. A pig small enough to be relatively easy 
to keep in the laboratory throughout its entire life span is being developed geneti. 
cally at the University of Minnesota. This animal, with a mature weight of about 
60 pounds, is now being used in studies involving repair of cardiac and blood 
vessel abnormalities as well as in diseases caused by viruses affecting these organs, 

Rehabilitation.—The field of rehabilitation is hampered by a lack of solid and 
fundamental scientific information about human performance. The need for the 
application of the concepts of the methods of the physical and functional sciences 
to this problem has long been recognized. A research project studying the factors 
underlying human performance has been initiated whereby the methods of several 
scientific disciplines are being cooperatively focused upon this problem. It is 
anticipated that projects of this type will supply the basic material leading to a 
clearer understanding of ways to rehabilitate the patient recovering from 
cardiovascular disease. 


RESEARCH AND CLINICAL TRAINING 


Research relating to the cause, prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation is producing results which are reducing the dis- 
ability caused by this group of diseases. Continued production of effective 
results depends upon the introduction of new skills and trained personnel in both 
the areas of cardiovascular research and of clinical application of medical know!- 
edge. The Institute’s programs are helping to meet these needs. 

vesearch fellowships.—This program, by offering encouragement and financial 
assistance to qualified individuals to enter upon a research career in the heart 
disease field, aids in relieving the scarcity of trained investigators. The need 
for capable researchers is a continuing one, since skilled workers, able in the con- 
ception, administration, and execution of high-caliber studies are few in number 
in comparison to the opportunities for important research. On this activity 
depends the future core of trained investigators for the attack on the multitude 
of problems existing in the cardiovascular area. 

Training grants.—Teaching grants make it possible for schools of medicine, 
publie health, and osteopathy to continue to coordinate and improve the teach- 
ing of cardiovascular disease subjects to students. The need for improvement 
and expansion has been recognized by the schools, and the funds made avail- 
able are utilized by them to fulfill the needs of this objective within their local 
situation. Much has been done toward this end individually and mutual 
through meetings of the cardiovascular teaching grant program directors from 
each institution. The need, however, continues to be a growing one, for as 
research discoveries are made new methods of instruction must be developed to 
include them, in order that graduating students may enter their professional 
careers equipped with the most advanced knowledge. 

The program also includes training stipend awards to young physicians for 
special training in heart disease diagnosis and treatment. This is an essential 
investment in helping to provide the medical care needed by the people of this 
country. The present number of physicians and related medical personnel 
skilled in cardiovascular techniques, specialized procedures, and methods, 1s 
seriously inadequate compared with the amount of heart and blood vessel dis- 
orders in the Nation. Training stipends are providing a means for partially 
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overcoming this shortage. The development of special skills necessary for patient 
care is important to provide for the still increasing number of persons who will 
go to their physicians for help because of heart disease. 


NHI DIRECT RESEARCH 


The Heart Institute’s program of direct research is aimed at the improvement of 
the prevention and treatment of diseases of the heart and blood vessels. This 
aim is served by (1) the development of fundamental information concerning the 
eart and circulatory system and (2) the correlation of such information with 
existing knowledge and new information acquired in other centers of research and 
its application to the treatment of heart disease. These studies are conducted on 
4 broad front, utilizing the skills of many disciplines, in order to further knowledge 
of fundamental biochemical and physiologic processes and at the same time to 
develop the application of such knowledge to the treatment of the cardiac patient. 

The accomplishments of the past year represent in large part the further 
evelopment of projects instituted in earlier years. New developments in 
many of these have directed efforts along new channels and certain new projects 
holding considerable promise for the future have been undertaken. 


Progress in arteriosclerosis studies 


Arteriosclerosis or hardening of the arteries is the basic cause of much of the 
lIness and death from cardiovascular disease. When located in the coronary 
arteries Which supply blood to the heart muscle, it may lead to sudden death, to 
repeated coronary heart attacks or to progressive heart muscle damage and con- 
gestive heart failure. In the large vessels of the extremities it may lead to stop- 
yage Of blood flow and the development of gangrene. When atherosclerotic 
lesions are located in the vessels of the brain they may lead to the damage to 
specific brain regions commonly known as stroke. 

Once thought an inevitable part of the process of growing old, it is now estab- 
lished that atherosclerosis is definitely a disease which afflicts some at a relatively 
early age; others practically not at all. It has further been established that 
atherosclerosis is associated with certain abnormalities of the handling of fattv 
substances in the body either as a result of defective body mechanisms or ab- 
iormal fat intake. As a result, deposition of fatty materials occurs in the artery 
walls, initiating the atherosclerotic process. 

Intensive studies of the mechanism by which fatty substances are carried in the 
blood and disposed of by the tissues have been underway in the Heart Institute 
laboratories for some time. These hold the best promise of eventually revealing 
the nature of the fundamental abnormality leading to atherosclerosis and pointing 
4 way to its prevention and treatment. 

Fatty materials differ from most other body constituents in that they do not 
dissolve to any appreciable extent in water. Hence they must be carried in the 
blood stream attached to other materials which keep them in solution. The 
nucleus for the transport of fat in the blood is provided by certain of the plasma 
proteins. Upon these may be heaped layer upon layer of fatty materials until 
the individual particle may actually reach microscopically visible size. 

A “clearing factor’? system whose components have been described by Heart 
Institute scientists acts to strip the fat from these aggregates converting them to 
smaller, more stable, and less dangerous entities. It has been shown in the last 
year that this clearing system has its primary function in the tissues, presumably 
making fat available to the cells for their use. Further study of the tissue handling 
of fat may reveal the defect which, in atherosclerosis, permits the dangerous ac- 
cumulation of these fatty aggregates in the blood. 

\ttention is also being devoted to the proteins upon which these fatty sub- 
stances are carried to determine whether the abnormality in atherosclerosis may 
sometimes be in the nucleus of the particles. The proteins are being labeled 
with radioactive tracers to determine whether the protein is the same in the 
small, normal, harmless fat proteins (lipoproteins) as in the larger ones associated 
with the development of atherosclerosis. Meanwhile studies of patients are 
continuing to further define some of the abnormalities associated with the develop- 
nent of atherosclerosis and the effects of a number of drugs and hormones on 
'at-handling in these patients. 

\ new technique for the separation of the various fat-bearing proteins of the 
hlood has been developed which has two great advantages over previous methods: 
|| it eliminates the most expensive instrument formerly required for such studies 
ind should make possible research on blood fats in many places where the expense 
iad previously discouraged it; and (2) it makes available for chemical analysis 
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special lipoprotein fractions which could previously not be analyzed individual), 
abnormalities in composition as well as amount of these fat-protein complexes 
have already been detected in individuals with atherosclerosis. 

Research in hypertension 

Efforts in the field of hypertension (high blood pressure) have been concentrated 
chiefly on the search for a drug which can be used safely and on a long-term basis 
to keep the blood pressure at normal levels in individuals with hypertensio, 
There is good reason to believe that such a drug would be effective in preventing 
or reversing the deleterious effects of this disorder. 

The first drug with blood pressure-lowering effects isolated in Heart Institute 
laboratories has been carried through to trial in patients in the Clinical Center 
The evaluation of this drug, andromedotoxin, a substance isolated from Rhodo. 
dendron leaves, is now nearing completion. While the drug may find a place j; 
the short-term treatment of certain types of disorder associated with acute 
elevation of the blood pressure (such, possibly, as the eclampsia of pregnancy 
it seems unlikely that it will be useful for the treatment of hypertension generally 
This is so because its effect is rather short-lived after each dose, because it | 
effective only by injection, and because undesirable effects are detected in patients 
with doses very close to those required to lower blood pressure. The latter 
finding is illustrative of the importance of early testing in man in the process of 
drug development since the subjective toxic effects noted in man cannot }y 
detected in animals. It is in such research that the Clinical Center proves ex. 
tremely valuable since this facility is ideally suited for carrying out drug studies 
which include early human testing. 

Although experience with andromedotoxin has been somewhat disappointing, 
a number of other agents, both synthetic and naturally occurring (isolated fron 
plants), are under study and include several promising leads. It must be born 
in mind that the development of a single new drug useful and dependable for the 
treatment of human hypertension would repay many times over the time, effori 
and money expended on such a project. 


Advances in congestive heart failure 

The symptom complex known as heart failure may occur as a result of any oj 
the major diseases of the heart. The familiar picture of breathlessness, of swelling 
of the ankles and legs, is attributable to failure of the heart to be able to carry 
its workload and to the abnormal retention of salt and water by the kidney whic 
results. The problems of cardiac failure are being attacked in several ways, 

A substance in normal blood was shown by a Heart Institute investigator to 
exert an effect on the heartbeat similar to that produced by digitalis, the drug 
long universally recognized as highly beneficial in the treatment of heart failure. 
It was thought that this material might be a hormone and involved in the regu 
lation of the contraction of the heart muscle. Using large amounts of liver as 
starting material and monitoring each step by determining the effect on heart 
contraction, minute amounts of this substance have now been isolated and some 
of its characteristics determined. While its souce within the body has not yet 
been identified and its function in the control of the heartbeat is not yet deter- 
mined, the isolation procedures which have been worked out prepare the wa 
for the preparation of larger amounts sufficient for its chemical identification a: 
for studies of its role in the normal and diseased heart. 

It had previously been shown by Heart Institute investigators that the abnorma 
retention of salt and water which occurs in experimental heart failure is dependent 
upon increased secretion of salt-retention hormones by the adrenal glands, thes 
hormones in turn exerting their effect upon the kidney. An improved method of 
assaying for these salt-retention hormones has been developed and applied to th 
study of patients with heart failure. Increased amounts of salt-retention hor- 
mone have been demonstrated in the urine in disorders associated with fluid 
retention. Studies are in progress to determine the normal stimulus which causes 
the adrenal to secrete these hormones so that the nature of the abnormal stimulus 
in heart failure can be evaluated. 

The demonstration of the involvement of adrenal hormones in the salt retention 
of cardiac failure along with the need for a drug which can be used to control the 
retention of salt in cardiac patients when taken by mouth has stimulated a new 
program to discover an antagonist to the salt-retention hormones—that is, 4 
compound of generally similar structure, so modified as to prevent the action ol 
salt-retention hormones and reverse their effects. A large number of new synthe- 
tic steroid hormones with various structural modifications are available from the 
drug industry as a result of their interest in such substances for the treatment ol 
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arthritis. Arrangements have been made to draw on this source of potentially 
yseful drugs and a procedure has been worked out which promises to be the first 
yseful test for such activity in animals. 

Drug investigations 

In the area of the development of therapeutic agents progress has been made in 
several fields. A fundamental discovery deals with the mechanism by which 
drugs are converted in the body to inactive products. The latter is the process 
by which the body disposes of most medicinal substances and the speed at which 
such disposal progresses limits the usefulness of many drugs because of either too 
long or too short a persistence in the body. It has been found that a wide variety 
of chemical conversions is carried out by a small number of similar and closely 
related enzyme systems. These enzyme systems are to be found in little-studied 
submicroscopie particles in the liver and the enzymes exhibit an extraordinary 
degree of nonspecificity. The importance of an understanding of these mecha- 
nisms in the design of drugs for specific actions in the body is obvious. It may also 
be predicted that a finding of such fundamental importance will have implications 
and applications which are not yet foreseen. 

The studies of the anti-inflammatory drug phenylbutazone referred to in earlier 
reports have led to further research with related compounds utilizing information 
gained from the study of the route of breakdown of phenylbutazone in the body. 
Several in this series show promise in preliminary trials, yielding the anti-inflam- 
natory effects of the parent compound without producing the abnormal retention 
of salt and water which limits the usefulness of phenylbutazone. 

A search for improved drugs for the treatment cf abnormal heart rhythms has 
been instituted and a potentially useful group of compounds has been uncovered 
and is under study. One had been discarded, after trial in patients, since it 
represents no improvement over procaine amide, an agent whose usefulness was 
first demonstrated in Heart Institute laboratories. Other antiarrhythmic drugs 
should be ready for trial in patients in the near future. 

Vew surgical techniques 

In the field of heart surgery, advances have been made in the improvement of 
diagnostic methods. A technique for measuring pressures in and obtaining blood 
samples from the left side of the heart has been developed. This makes this portion 
of the circulation accessible for the first time and makes possible improved 
identification of abnormalties of the valves and chambers of the left heart and 
facilitates the diagnosis of abnormal communications of the left and right side 
of the heart. 

Several projects in the field of hypothermia have yielded significant progress 
in the last year. Hypothermia, a marked reduction of body temperature some- 
times referred to as artificial hibernation, markedly reduces the metabolism of 
body cells and hence their requirements fer oxygen. The circulation can therefore 
be interrupted or drastically reduced for longer periods than are possible at normal 
body temperature without causing irreversible damage due to oxygen lack. 
This can be of great value in the repair of certain defects of the heart, since opera- 
lions can be performed under direct vision in a bloodless field. 

The usefulness of the hypothermia in cardiac surgery has been limited, however, 
by the oeeurrence of serious abnormalities of heart rhythm. A method of prevent- 
ing these abnormal rhythms by blocking certain nerves supplying the heart has 
heen devised and successfully applied in dogs. After additional experience has 
been gained in animals, this promising technique should be applicable to human 
surgery, 

APPLYING KNOWLEDGE ABOUT HEART DISEASE 


One of the major objectives of the National Heart Institute program is to assist 
communities in the application of what is already known to reduce death, disabil- 
ity, and suffering caused by heart disease. Grants-in-aid to States and Territories 
are made according to a formula based on the population and economic needs of 
the States for the purpose of encouraging and promoting the mechanisms by which 
community heart programs can be facilitated. 

These grants-in-aid are materially assisting the States in the development, im- 
provement, and extension of their total programs. Their diagnostic clinie services 
are being extended and improved through such things as training courses for clinic 
personnel, the addition of social, nursing, and nutrition services, and the acquisi- 
lion of new and improved diagnostic equipment. Their professional educational 
programs by the use of seminars, work shops, publications, and so forth have ex- 
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tended the newer knowledge and techniques to the practicing physician to hej, 
him maintain a high level of competency in the care of his patients. 

States have increased the scope of their rheumatic-fever programs to ineluc; 
preventive measures in addition to diagnostic and followup services, and to jy. 
tensify casefinding efforts. 

Assistance is also given to States in technical matters in the development, jn. 
provement, and extension of community programs for heart-disease contro! 

For example, the Service is aiding in the establishment of nuclei training centers 
to provide nurses in practice an opportunity to gain knowledge for the preventioy, 
care, treatment, and rehabilitation in cardiovascular disease. 

Improved methods of case management can be of help to cardiac patients oy\, 
if they are known and used by the physicians of the community. Here the tech. 
nical-assistance program is helping to extend the knowledge of new techniques 
through professional education. A series of tape recordings, constituting a course 
in heart sounds as a valuable aid in diagnosis of heart disease, were developed and 
distributed through the Public Health Service regional offices to assist physicians 
in recognizing heart diseases in their patients. 

Other efforts in professional education are the dissemination of informativ 
which will be useful to the treatment of patients such as the statement on pr- 
vention of rheumatic fever being jointly sponsored by the Public Health Servic, 
and the American Heart Association; preparation of exhibits for medical meetings 
and the preparation and dissemination of booklets such as the Low Sodium Mea| 
Planning booklet which is helpful to physicians for use with patients. 

The development of better techniques in the control of cardiovascular diseases 
and the evaluation of the present methods are also important functions of technica 
assistance to States. The gap between the discovery of new knowledge in labora- 
tories, clinics, and hospitals; and the final use of this information in assisting cor 
munities in solving some of their problems in heart disease, can be narrowed « 
siderably by community research programs designed to test, on an experimenta 
basis and with proper evaluation, many of the newer developments so that con- 
siderations can he made as to which of these developments can be adapted to thei: 
heart program. This operational research area of activity provides for the ce- 
velopment and evaluation of methods and techniques for the practical applicati 
of clinical-research findings; in addition, it provides for investigation of some 
the public-health aspects of heart disease. 


PREVENTING RHEUMATIC FEVER AND RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE 


Particularly illustrative of the opportunities that evolve from research 
the application on a wide and intensive scale of knowledge—is the area of preve 
tion of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. As indicated in previous 
statements, the state of knowledge today is such that there is a sound basis for a 
strong preventive program, with the physician the keystone and with official ai 
voluntary health agencies working together. 

Many thousands of new cases of rheumatic fever still occur each year, althoug 
the disease has been declining—at least in numbers of deaths—for some tin 
The new cases that occur, add to a prevalence of unknown but probably larg 
proportions. And mortality, moreover, continues to be far higher than it should 
be: some 1,500 children and young people under age 25 died of rheumatic fever 
and rheumatic heart disease in 1953; over 19,000 others above age 25 also died 
from these causes. 

The opportunity for prevention of rheumatic fever through public healt! 
programs developed by communities in accordance with local needs is becoming 
better known. A great deal is being done in a fair number of communities and 
States in this regard. Much of this effort is a result of a cooperative endeavor 
between the American Heart Association and the Public Health Service whic 
was initiated in January 1953, with the issuance of a statement on the preventio! 
of rheumatic fever. Given wide dissemination, particularly among physicians, 
the statement detailed preventive methods and provided an authoritative plat- 
form for action by health departments, heart associations, medical societies, an¢ 
other interested groups. 

Today, a new, revised statement on rheumatic fever prevention is being issued 
by the heart association with Public Health Service cooperation. This ne‘ 
statement brings up to date knowledge gained from research, much of while! 
was supported by National Heart Institute grants. For example, the statement 
contains recommendations for the use of a new, long-lasting form of penicillin; 
several of the researchers who worked upon this were supported by heart grants 
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With the dissemination of the new statement, there is an occasion for an inten- 
sified endeavor in rheumatic fever prevention. The service and the American 
Heart Association have developed and are putting into effect new programs, 
particularly in professional and public education, for this purpose; these form an 
important part of activities for the year. New educational materials, such as a 
new health education unit embracing a new motion picture and leaflets for the 
public, form part of this strengthened, joint effort. The public health oppor- 
tunity for this is summed up by Surg. Gen. Leonard A. Scheele, as follows: 

“Preventing rheumatic fever can save many more lives and prevent or minimize 
much more heart damage and disability than is now being done, although there 
are underway in a number of communities significant efforts in this direction 
Many thousands of new cases of rheumatic fever still occur each year, and there 
are many more thousands of old cases. An intensified campaign can markedly 
change this picture and forestall much untimely death and suffering. Here is a 
yery real and great public-health opportunity.” 

While space limitations preclude further details of this activity here, full details 
can be supplied to the committee if desired. 

In sum, there is underway today throughout the Nation an attack upon heart 
disease On research, public health, and other fronts; this attack is of considerably 
greater magnitude than a few vears ago and is progressing soundly, utilizing the 
opportunities that arise from increasing knowledge to bring better and better 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of heart disease. In the nationwide en- 
deavor, the National Heart Institute, through the support of the Congress, has 
developed as a@ major partner of the physician, the researcher, and other workers 
in the field. 


Senator Hiiu. Will you proceed, please, Doctor? 

Dr. Warr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The budget before you is the budget of the National Heart Insti- 
tute, which deals with our research activities in the field of cardio- 
vascular diseases as well as the technical assistance program for 
the States. 


This particular budget is covered by a report which has been sub- 
mitted to this committee for the record. 

I might just mention two facets of this report and elaborate a little 
on What has occurred since the report was submitted. 

Senator Hriu. This report will be incorporated into the record at 
this point. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


ProGcress Report—NatTIonaL INnstiTuTES OF HEALTH 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH ON HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


High blood pressure, a problem long inaccessible to research, today offers 
promise of yielding to a concerted effort. 

tesearch workers in discussing this potentiality agree that the important 
difference between high blood pressure, or hypertension, as seen today and yester- 
day is that scientists and physicians now have an entering wedge. Less than 10 
years ago, when faced with a case of serious hypertension, the physician had little 
to offer. ‘Today no case can be called impossible to treat until so proved. 

This era of new hope is a result of advances in chemistry that have provided 
efective though imperfect pressure-lowering drugs. 


Facing the problem 


Most of the progress that has brought us to this peint has been made within 
the past 5 years. The support of Congress through appropriaticns has been a 
major influence and stimulation—one effect of which has been increased non- 
Federal aid in the new attack on this ever-growing enemy of health. 

A few facts highlight the strength of this enemy. They show why high blocd 
pressure receives attention and support from the people and their public and 
private agencies, and why the efforts against it deserve an even higher priority. 

Thirteen percent of the nearly 800,000 deaths per year from heart disease are 
(efinitely due to high blood pressure. An additional 30 percent cannot he 
accurately classified as to whether they are caused by high blood pressure or by 
lardening of the arteries, but they are due to one or the other, or both. 
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Of the estimated 10 million persons with some form of heart or blood yess 
disease, fully 4,600,000 have high blood pressure. Of the young men examine; 
by selective service during the years 1940-44, 165,000 were rejected because o 
this disease. Moreover, it causes a progressively higher rate of disability afte 
middle life, being one of the most chronic of all the long-term illnesses and running 
«a course of 20 to 25 years or more. : 

But there is another reason, besides the staggering burden of high blood pres. 
sure, that tells even more convincingly why it deserves research emphasis today 
The reason is that the knowledge and tools now available warrant increased effor 
with reasonable expectation of sound progress. 
New drugs for hypertension 

What is the basis of this conviction? It is founded largely upon recent chemica! 
advances. There is now an almost bewildering array of ‘‘depressor’’ agents 
which fall roughly into three groups: new drugs, old drugs, and combinations 
Those working in this field say that the possibilities of the chemical approac! 
have barely been scratched. 

They point out the limitations of the drugs discovered so far, adding that thy 
specific treatment of high blood pressure has hardly begun. They say, too, that 
the drugs we have are definitely helpful in only a minority of patients. Cor 
sidering that over four and a half million persons have the disease, it is scarce); 
any wonder that only a dent has been made in the problem within the brie 
period of effective therapy, marvelous as the progress to date actually is. 

A glance at some of the drugs that science has produced may be helpful. Thes 
drugs, mentioned in the lay as well as the scientific press, are widely know 
the public. 

Among the newer drugs are the dirivatives of rauwolfia—Indian snakeroot 
There is also a powerful drug called pentapyrrolidinium, which checks extren 
pressures. Another agent with a polysyllabic name, called Su-38088 for short 
appears to reduce blood pressure for an entire day if only one small pill is taken 
before breakfast. Andromedotoxin, isolated from common rhododendron leaves 
by National Heart Institute scientists, is a drug useful in certain cases of acute 
hypertension. Two other new drugs that have come to the fore are hexametho- 
nium and hydralazine. Some of these have been found most beneficial whe: 
used in combinations. 

Finally, there are substances upon which exploration, the scientists say, is stil 
in the earlier stages, substances with diverse and challenging properties—such as 
chlorpromazine, bufotenine, serotonin, and cohoba. These may yield secrets of 
untold value. 

But the ideal drug is not vet available. None so far, in its action, picks out 
only the pressure-causing mechanism—the specific, little-understood cause of th 
patient’s trouble. None remains effective for a long time in a given dose and has 
no untoward reactions. And vet, most authorities feel that it is only a matter 
time and effort—expanded, intense effort—until we have a completely effecti 
completely safe drug. Here is a cardinal area of opportunity. 

Direction of the present attack 

When doctors and scientists talk about hypertension, they are mostly talking 
about a persistent abnormal elevation of the blood pressure while the heart 
filling, suggesting increased resistance in the body’s network of small and minut 
arterial vessels. The general belief is that the abnormal elevation of blood pres 
sure is an effect and not a cause. Thus, the central problem is the mechanis! 
of increased resistance to the flow of blood. The research effort, then, must be 
directed toward learning why the resistance to blood flow increases and, at t! 
same time, toward finding ways to nullifv the process. 

In these studies, scientists produce high blood pressure in experimental animals 
identify changes in the body (including substances in the blood) during the courst 
of the disease, and treat experimental hypertension with drugs, surgery, or diet 
Always the ultimate purpose is to find the underlying mechanism. 

Scientists now know the natural history of the disease. Although the cause! 
still unknown, they can produce high blood pressure in animals. They hav 
made valuable findings in connection wish the role of nervous and psychological 
mechanisms, have found several substances in the blood that may cause 0! 
maintain elevations in blood pressure, and have established the value of a lov- 
sodium diet. In addition, they have developed surgery that reduces hypertensio 
by removing portions of the nerves in the spinal column that have relation to ti 
diameter of blood vessels (an operation called a sympathectomy), and by removing 
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varving amounts of the adrenal glands. All of these represent progress in a very 
real sense. But it is in the area of drug therapy that the most striking work has 
recently been done. 

The search for an ideal drug must be undertaken on a calculated-risk basis. 
It cannot but mean a tremendous amount of detailed investigative work—studying 
eyery known drug and searching out possible sources of new ones. It means accel- 
eration of the search for substances containing the desired active principles—for 
example, natural products from the soil, animals, plants, and so on. From these, 
miracles have already come, like penicillin and other anitibotics, and the rauwolfias 
which are now doing much against high blood pressure. 

Hundreds of leads may have to be followed. {aw products and extracts must 
be analyzed and broken down, from complex substances into their simplest com- 
ponents. There will have to be a great deal more work in isolating, purifying, or 
synthesizing many materials. And not only bits and pieces, but also combinations, 
nust be prepared and tested. 

It is a job that will progress through various stages—the test tube, experimental 
animals, complicated machines, and finally, after careful evaluation, human 
volunteers in such studies as those now under way in the Clinical Center of the 
National Institutes of Health. This last phase constitutes an orderly clinical 
testing of possible treatments as they evolve. 

Today’s opportunities for this attack 

Because of advances in many other fields, much of this work on high blood 
pressure can be done more rapidly than heretofore. For example, machines that 
employ new techniques of chemistry and physics can do jobs in a few minutes or 
hours that used to require months or even years. Complicated equipment and 
skilled technicians are required for this, but the result is more rapid achievement 
with a minimum of error. Certain instruments and techniques, such as the use 
of radioactive tracers as a means of studying a drug’s action and fate in the body, 
had no parallel a few years ago. 

Although the first and main objective is an ideal drug, there will undoubtedly 
be beneficial byproducts, unexpected dividends. Research of the past few years 
indicates that some of the compounds first studied in the search for depressor 
irugs have already proved valuable as research tools. Others have yielded effec- 
tive treatment measures in the fields of mental health, cancer, neurology, and 
arthritis. The rauwolfia drugs, found useful in mental disturbances, are but one 
illustration. 

The program 

Since its establishment in 1948, the National Heart Institute has played a key 
role in research on high blood pressure. The American Heart Association was 
formed at about the same time. These two agencies have worked in splendid 
harmony; one is voluntary, supported by private funds; the other, public, sup- 
ported by the people through their Government. It is not just accident that 
these two programs have witnessed dramatic progress in their field. To a very 
important degree, the progress has been the product of their efforts and support. 

When the Heart Institute was established by act of Congress, far less was 
known about high blood pressure than is now the case. There was no money to 
speak of for research and, even worse, little research interest. With the Heart 
Act and its implementation, there came a change in attitude to one of optimism, 
a determined research effort both in Heart Institute laboratories and among 
grantees. New progress has been made which enables physicians today to bring 
better treatment to more and more patients. Yet the total of what has been 
accomplished is small compared with what can be gained. 


RESEARCH IN HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Senator Hity. You may proceed, Dr. Watt. 

Dr. Warr. The first item is in the field of hypertension. We have 
a prepared summary for this committee of research progress which has 
been given the title of “Opportunities for Research in High Blood 
Pressure.” This has been prepared, and I believe it has also been 
submitted to this committee. But I wonder if this might be used as a 


| Supplement to our prepared statement. It is a summary of the oppor- 


ee for research in this very important field in cardiovascular 
iseases. 
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Senator Hitt. We will have it appear in the record following you 
entire statement. 

Is there anything you would like to add, or would you like to sum. 
marize this in some way? 


NEW CHEMOTHERAPEUTIC AGENTS 


Dr. Warr. I think it can be summarized very briefly in this way: 
Today there is real hope in the field of high blood pressure because 
of the development of chemotherapeutic. agents, agents for the actual 
control of blood pressure. This has given us the opportunity for 
treatment of patients today but, far more important, it gives us g 
direction of research, a mechanism for study of the underlyi ing features 
of the disease that we just didn’t have before. 

There is, through these new chemotherapeutic agents, an oppor. 
tunity for ‘understanding high blood pressure. Understanding will, 
in turn, lead to methods of prevention. 

Senator Hitt. You have spoken of these new chemotherapeutic 
agents. Would you state in somewhat general terms the contributions 
which the National Heart Institute has contributed to bringing forth 
these new agents, 


NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 


Dr. Warr. Yes, sir; I would be very happy to do so. 

We have in our own laboratory at Bethesda isolated from a plant, 
growing in the mountains of Virginia, a drug which definitely lowers 
the blood pressure in man. It has been very effective as a research 
tool. This subject is covered in the statement here. 

In addition to that, in our studies of plants and plant products, we 
have isolated a number of other active principals which are being 
studied for their usefulness with respect to patients. 

In addition we are carrying on, in our laboratory of pharmacology, 
studies which get at the mechanism of these drugs, how they act 
and how they can be improved upon. This is the phase tha! the 
pharmacologists are working on now; how to take a drug which is 
imperfect today and tailor it to fit the particular needs of the body, 
so that it will pass the particular barriers which are encountered in 
the human body. 

For instance, with respect to the stomach, we have andromedotoxin 
isolated from rhododendron. It is not absorbed from the gastro- 
intestinal canal, and although it is effective in lowering blood pressure, 
this fact will limit its usefulness. But, by study of the chemistry 
and the pharmacology, we may be able to use it as a building block 
for more effective drugs in this field. 

We have other drugs that have been isolated from plants. One 
comes from a tree. Actually we know of only one tree, and that tree 
is in a botanical garden in Cuba. We got the seeds of that tree, 
one crop, and found it had an active principal in it. We practically 
had to put a guard around the tree to make sure that we got next 
year’s crop. 

In terms of origin, it has been traced, we believe, to the mountains 
of Central America. That is the native habitat, although it was 
apparently brought to these Cuban gardens from England. Now 
they are trying to locate where the tree grows in Central America. 
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Senator Hitt. Do you know what countries in South America you 
find this tree in? 

Dr. Watt. It is believed to be found in Central America, but I 
have not been able to get a record yet specifically of where this original 
plant came-from. It is one of the exciting leads being worked on at 
ihe present time. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have something else you want to present? 

Dr. Watt. In addition, of course, in our grant support there are a 
number of grants that are going to the same type of work, using other 
products. 

7 ABNORMAL HEART RHYTHMS 


One other item which I wanted to emphasize was this: In my pre- 
pared statement to the committee I mentioned a method of preventing 
abnormal rhythms in the heart. In any surgical operation one of 
the problems is what we speak of as ventricular fibrillation. On page 
16 of that statement, Senator Hill, in the second paragraph, I say: 

{ method of preventing these abnormal rhythms by blocking certain nerves 
supplying the heart has been devised and successfully applied in dogs. After 
additional experience has been gained in animals, this promising technique 
should be applicable to human surgery. 

We found in dogs that, by blocking a pacemaker of the heart— 
that is, a little nerve center in one portion of the heart; by the use of a 
little local anesthetic—we prevented the fibrillations which so fre- 
quently occur duriig an operation. 

We also state: 

After additional experience has been gained in animals, this promising technique 
should be applicable to human surgery. 

| should like to show you a picture here of how this block is done. 

This little nerve center lies in the right side of the heart, in the right 
atrium, the upper chamber of the heart. It has been found that by 
taking a little local anesthetic and infiltrating the muscle at that par- 
ticular point, these abnormal rhythms do not develop under this type 
of surgery. Enough experiments have been conducted in animals so 
that we know its safety and its effectiveness. 

| have here a picture of the first patient who was operated on, using 
this technique. She is a very attractive young lady from Florida who 
had been incapacitated because of damage to the muscle partition 
within the heart, a hole in the partition. She was operated on, using 
this blocking procedure, and there was absolutely no difficulty during 
the ope ration. We have used the procedure on three patients so far 
with complete success. 

Of course, that “zero” with a few patients does not mean necessarily 
acomplete zero. But we are sure from the experience in animals that 
it does do a terrific job in helping the surgeon carry out the very diffi- 
cult procedures of heart operations. 

| think this example emphasizes the importance of the clinical facili- 
: s in relation to our basic laboratories in a way that very few things 
ao 

Since the preparation of this report we have been able to complete 
experimental work and carry it through to actual use for the protection 
of x cople during this short time. 

hank you, sir. 
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EFFECTS OF AMPUTATIONS 


Senator Porrer. What happens in the case of amputations? Dogs 
that put an additional strain upon the heart to circulate the blood jy 
that extremity there which has been amputated? 

Dr. Warr. No, sir; I do not believe there is a specific strain put 
upon a heart by the : amputation. I think that the problem, of course, 
with the amputee is the strain that is put on him as an individual j 
learning how to live with this disabling operation. 

Senator Porrer. Quite commonly you will find that an amputee 
has difficulty with circulation. Now I would assume that you have 
to have that new tract that develops—or is there anything that cay 
be done to aid circulation? 

Dr. Warr. I am not quite sure I understand your question, Senator 
Potter. 

In the amputated limb, of course, you have to preserve the bloo( 
supply to that portion which remains, the stump of it. This is some. 
times very difficult technically because you want to save as muc) 
stump as possible, and, at the same time, you do not want to leaye 
it without an adequate blood supply. This presents a technical 
difficulty to the operator. 

As I understand your question with respect to difficulty of cireu- 
lation, it presents more of a medical problem of how the man would 
adjust with the difficulty after the operation. 

Senator Porrer. I never refer to personal problems, but I, for the 
first time in 10 years, had to have some surgery on one of my legs. 
In the first place, I was on my leg too soon after the operation, and 
I opened up the incision, but I had difficulty in having that heal 
because of circulation. And I was wondering—and I understand it 
is quite a normal thing to have happen. 

Dr. Warr. That is a problem of circulation to the amputated 
stump. For example, in the arm you have two major arteries coming 
down the arm supplying the blood, and they then go out to the indi- 
vidual fingers. Depending on where you cut, you can use the ren- 
nants for good, effective circulation, or you may not be able to. You 
may have to sew these arteries together. Sometimes the pressur 
on the stump prevents adequate circulation, and this is largely a 
local problem rather than one involving the general circulation. — It is 
one related to the injury itself rather than to the cardiovascular 
system. 

Most of the difficulty from a circulatory point of view is in the 
local problem of how to relate the blood vessels to the portion of the 
limit which is saved. 

Senator Hinti. Doctor, we will see if we cannot arrange to bring 
the whole subcommittee out to the National Institutes of Health. 

I want to ask about your budget here. The budget allowed 
$17,278,000, and the House made that allowance. Do you have any 
very urgent needs in addition to those which will be taken care of by 
that amount of money? 

Dr. Warr. We believe that this is a step in the right direction, 
Senator Hill. This has been part of our plan of increase, as you 


know, for the past several years, and this fits in with the plan of 


development. 
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We will be able to support a very solid, basic research program with 
this budget this year. 

Senator Hiiu. There is nothing very special or anything you feel 
that is compelling or very much needed in any additional funds which 
may be necessary? 

Dr. Warr. Senator Hill, we have a program here which is, I believe, 
agoodone. I believe that we can do a really good job with the amount 
we have before us now. 

Senator Hiiu. Of course, you and I—and maybe I should not ask 
you to agree on this—know that money in and of itself cannot do the 
job. Money is a very necessary factor, but you have to have the 
factors of scientific knowledge and scientific talent and genius and 
industry and application and patience and a few other things to do 
these jobs, do you not? 

Dr. Warr. Ina word, you have to have people who are really dedi- 
cated to this cause—and we have such a group of dedicate d people at 
the National Heart Institute. 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN KEEFE, OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Porrer. I am sure you remember Congressman Keefe of 
Wisconsin who was interested in this program, and the ironies and the 
tragedies of the situation of this kind, and he died of cardiac disease. 

Senator Hitt. He was a very fine Congressman, and he was very 
much interested in these health matters. He made many fine con- 
tributions to health matters, and I remember some of the battles that 
he led on the floor of the House. His leaving Congress was a great 
loss. 

Is there anything further that you would like to add, Doctor? 

Dr. Warr. Senator Hill, there is one point that may be submitted. 

We were requested in the House Appropriations Committee to 
submit for the record how we would use these additional funds should 
there be an opportunity for this. This is made a matter of record in 
our testimony, at that time. 

Senator Hii. Briefly, would you tell us about it? What would 
vou put as the No. 1 item if you had sufficient funds? 


RESEARCH AND TRAINING GRANTS 


Dr. Watt. We have two major areas in which we will use these 
additional funds. One is in the research grants area, and approx- 
imately half of the amount will go into research grants, particularly 
emphasizing high blood pressure and arteriosclerosis research. 

The second major item is the training grant area. These two items 
are, respectively, $420,000 in research grants, and $380,000 in our 
training grants. The latter is for personnel in the research fields and 
in the training of physicians. 

In our direct research the emphasis is on high blood pressure and 
arteriosclerosis—we plan for that $180,000. The other $20,000 is to 
give us the additional personnel that would be used for the handling 
of the grants program. That is the program we propose. 
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RESEARCH ON TOBACCO 


Senator Povrer. Is there any research being conducted now + 
determine what effect, if any, tobacco has on the heart? 

Dr. Warr. One of the more important problems is how to attack 
that as a problem. It has been demonstrated rather definitely, | 
believe—and I think this would be generally agreed to by all—tha 
those people who smoke heavily belong to a group of people who dip 
somewhat younger than the general mass of the population. 

Is heavy smoking simply a test, a means of selecting people with 
poor risk of living, or is there an actual direct effect of smoking oy 
human life? That is the problem today. 

A development which I think is most important in this field is joint 
planning by the National Cancer Institute, the National Cancer 
Society, the American Heart Association, and the National Heart 
Institute. Representatives have met together four times now withiy 
the last several months to plan jointly a means of attacking this 
problem. At the last meeting it was agreed that a group of people, 
expert in problem solving, sc ientific problem solving, would be selected 
and asked to sit down with this problem and make recommendations 
as to how we can best bring about a solution. This is the result of 
common interest of those four organizations. 

Senator Porrrer. In other words, your facts today are that a per- 
son who is an excessive smoker may be in the range of the shorter-lived 
individuals rather than the nonsmoker? 

Dr. Warr. I would say the facts are that groups of people who are 
excessive smokers have, on the average, less expectancy of life than 


groups who are nonsmokers. There are a number of long-lived peo- 
ple who smoke heavily, obviously. We do not know whether this 
group factor represents certain specific differences within those 
individuals or just what factor is involved. 


APPEARANCES ON TELEVISION 


Senator Hitu. Doctor, are you not on the TV, helping to educate 
the public, giving the information about this? 

Dr. Watt. Yes, sir. I had a very interesting experience the last 
months. I have been doing a show twice a week since the Ist of 
February. It is a 5-minute show called “The Doctor Reports.” [i 
is part of a news program in the evening. 

Senator Hixu. It is just a public service? 

Dr. Warr. It is public service. The station has been giving the 
time as a public service feature. It started off with 4 shows and 
extended to 8, and now it is 3 months, and I was told last night that 
they wanted me to keep on on the night that they did not have a 
ball game. 

Senator Hiiti. What time of the night do you come on? 

Dr. Warr. It is 11:10 to 11:15. It follows the Matthew Warren 
show on WTTG. 

Senator Hitu. I am sure that is a fine service. 

Are there any other questions? Are there any other comments 
that you would like to add, Doctor? 
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Dr. Warr. No, sir. 

Senator Hiv. It is very nice to have had you here. 

We now come to the dental health activities. 

Dr. Knutson, we are very glad to have you here, and we will be glad 
tohave you proceed in your own way. 


DentTaL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN KNUTSON, CHIEF DENTAL OFFICER, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY 
L, HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Dental health activities: For expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of the Act with respect to 
dental diseases and conditions, [$1,990,000] $2,136,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| Increase (+) 
Item 1955 estimate 1956 estimate or 
| | decrease (—) 


} 
i 


Total appropriation or estimate “ ------------| $1,990,000 | $2, 136, 000 | +$146, 000 
Deduction: | 
1. Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office | 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare -__} —2, 200 0 +2, 200 
— — — - — ital aaa 


Total obligations. ..........-.------ _...| 1, 987, 800 2, 136, 000 | +148, 200 


Obligations by activities 





| 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate | "yupase (+) oF 


i 
Posi- | 
tions | 


| 
Description ee ree 
| Posi- 


| Posi- | 
| tions | tions | Amount Amount 


| 
Amount 


|. Grants for research and training: 
(a) Research projects. - - - exbantioaaleaas 
(6) Research fellowships ‘ one 
2. Direct operations: | | 
(a2) Research.------ 7 _ 
(b) Other direct operations: 
(1) Review and approval of | 
research and training grants _! 11, 000 1 12, 000 | 0 | +1, 000 
(2) Technical assistance to States 660, 000 98 660, 000 0 | 0 
(3) Coordination and develop- 
ment of dental resources - - ‘ 110, 000 21 110, 000 0 | 0 
(4) Administration--_ _.-- 68, 000 7 69, 000 0 | +1, 000 


$421,000 |......| $421, 000 |...___| 0 
100, 000 |-~ 100, 000 |---| 0 


617, 800 71 | 764, 000 9 | +$146, 200 


Total obligations . | 1, 987,800 | 198 | 2,136,000 | +9 | +148, 200 
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Obligations by objects 


| 

' OAS ar 2, 1 » 

Object classification j; 1955 appro- | 1966 budget 
priation Stimar 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Potal number of permanent positions 189 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions - -- : 4 | 
Average number of all employees 176 


Ol Personal services. ...-- 24 ee al , 022, 894 
02 Travel. ; , 475 
03 Transportation of things s ; ; 5, 650 
04 Communication services : ; 3, 125 
05 Rents and utility services . : cvuviuigasbnedcsadenbs 650 | 
06 Printing and reproduction aisle eat , 200 | 
07 Other contractual services - 35, 890 
Reimbursements to “Operating expenses, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service’’. ---- ebekea a 191, 300 
OS Supplies and materials ead 93, 050 
09 Equipment-___- i Setanta 15, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 521, 000 
l Taxes and assessments. - -- “ = 1, 750 
Subtotal____- ; : 1, 991, 084 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ‘ cis 3, 284 | 3, 284 


Total obligations. - 7 ‘edn eaamaneciee — 1, 987, 800 | 2, 136, 000 


New positions requested, 


Annual 


Positions 
salary 


Research: 
Scientist 
Do 
Research technician 
Do 
Clerical assistant 
Research technician _-- 
Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (442 U.S. ¢ 
Senior assistant. 
Total positions and annual salaries--..-- 
Less lapse aos man 


PG ORME is cc oiicccas 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DENTAL DISORDERS 


Dr. Knutson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
have before you a detailed statement justifying the dental health 
activities, and I am prepared to give a brief abstract of that statement. 

Senator Hii. All right, you may proceed. 

Dr. Knutson. This item is concerned with efforts directed toward 
preventing, treating, and controlling a wide variety of dental disorders 
which afflict more than 90 percent of the American people, and 
includes such conditions as tooth decay, pyorrhea, crooked or dis- 
figured teeth, cleft lip and palate, and oral cancer. 


COST OF DENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The staggering economic burden of this group of diseases and 
conditions is evident from the fact that approximately $1 out of 
every $6 expended for personal health services by the American 
people is spent for dental health services. Despite this huge expendi- 
ture, less than half of our people are receiving adequate dental care, 
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Our program of dental activities may be broadly divided into 
three parts: one, dental research; two, developmental or field trial 
studies and technical assistance to States; and, three, studies con- 
cerned with the supply, availability, and utilization of the Nation’s 
dental personnel resources. 


DENTAL RESEARCH 


The first of these, dental research, includes research efforts at the 
\ational Institutes of Health; a small fellowship program concerned 
vith developing competent research personnel; and, research grants 
io provide financial support for dental research activities in dental 
shools and non-Federal research institutions. 

The practical, long-range approach to our dental health problems 
must be through increased dental research activities. Last year a 
ight inerease in fellowship funds enabled us to provide support for 
} or 7 new fellows each year as contrasted with 3 or 4 prior to that 
time. An increase in our research grant funds demonstrated a latent 
inserved need for support of dental research since the number of 
project. applications for these funds increased promptly and the 
quality of the projects submitted was increased. 


DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES 


Our request for an increase in funds for the next fiscal year is to 
provide 5 beds in the Clinical Center so as to enable us to conduct 
growth and developmental studies, particularly on cleft lip and palate 


cases. This condition occurs approximately once in every 800 live 
births. The increase will also enable us to further our studies on the 
use of local and general anesthetics in the treatment of dental patients 
und to expand our biochemical studies on saliva and the relationships 
of diet and nutrition to dental conditions. 

We also hope to extend our studies of pyorrhea, the major cause of 
tooth loss in adults. To do so will require the addition of an organic 
chemist and an enzymologist to our present staff. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Our technical assistance to States is largely directed toward testing, 
(eveloping and improving control proc edures and through appro- 
priate channels, to provide consultative and technical guidance so as 
io facilitate early and prompt application of such procedures on the 
widest possible base. 

In the area of dental manpower resources of the Nation, it is of 
immediate concern that the number of dentists graduating each year 
snot adequate to keep pace with population growth. However, 
our concern is not limited to numbers of dentists and auxiliary dental 
personnel but extends to methods of improving the utilization of such 
personnel, 

In addition, a rapidly increasing interest in methods of paying for 
(ental health services is directing our attention to the types of pre- 
payment plans which have proved so successful in the medical health 
vrvices field. 
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We feel that this multidirected approach on research, public healt) 
and dental resources has only recently been applied to the whol 
problem of dental health, but has already proved its worth an¢ 
holds great promise for the future. 


DENTRIFICE TO PREVENT TOOTH DECAY 


Senator Porrrr. It seems to me that not too long ago somebody 
had developed something where there was a type of tooth powder oy 
paste that would prevent tooth decay. Has there been anything 
like that done, or is it a figment of my imagination? 

Dr. Knutson. Yes, Senator Potter, virtually every year brings on 
the market a new dental product with claims that it is effective jy 
preventing tooth decay. Among these have been ammoniated 
dentrifices, the green dentrifices, and, more recently, the fluoride 
toothpastes. 

However, as of this date, there is no dentrifice that has been sub- 
jected to sufficient testing and proved effective in reducing tooth 
decay because of an added therapeutic substance. 

Senator Porrrer. I assume that through your office considerable 
work is being done in the form of research to come up with a formu: 
which would provide a better dentrifice. Is that correct? 

Dr. Knurson. Yes, in selected areas numerous suggestions and 
proposals have been made for incorporating specific chemicals and 
agents into dentrifices to enhance their value as antitooth decay 
measures. Therefore, we might find ourselves in the area of testing 
these full time and using a large part of our research funds and researe 
staff to test them, if we tested all that came along. 

We have been doing some work at the Institute on the use of anti 
biotic dentrifices to determine their usefulness in reducing tooth decay. 
Certain of the antibiotics which have no toxic effects are promising and 
may prove of value as tooth decay preventive agents. 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


It occurs to me that I have neglected to offer my prepared statement 
Senator Hitt. Your statement will be incorporated into the record 
in full. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. JoHN W. K-NutTSON, Cuter DENTAL OrricEer, Pusiic HEALTH 
SERVICER, ON DENTAL HEALTH AcTIviITIES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation co: ers acti i- 
ties of the Public Health Ser ice concerned with the pre ention, control, and 
treat nent of dental disease. The tern ‘dental disease” enbraces a wide \ariet) 
of disorders which affect more than 90 percent of the .\merican people from earl) 
childhood to ad anced age. Included in this group of disorders are dental caries 
(tooth decay), periodontal disease (pyorrhea), malocclusion of the teeth or jaws, 


harelip and cleft palate, and oral cancer. 
COST OF DENTAL DISEASE 


Health officials have begun only recently to recognize dental disease as a major 
national health problen. The dinensions of this problen are measured not only 
in econonic terms, but in its effect upon the well-being of Americans. The cost 
to consumers in this country is close to $1.6 billion a year. This means that *] 
out of e ery S6 spent for personal health ser ices is expended for dental treat nen 
In addition, governmental and voluntary agencies spend many millions of dollars 
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for this purpose. These expenditures are visible and direct. Nevertheless, 
account for merely a fraction of the total cost of dental disease. 
dded to these outlays is the vast economic burden of lost manpower to in- 
dustry, Which according to one study amounted to more than 47 absences per 1,000 
employees @ year for diseases of the teeth and gums. fen data of this type, 
howe er, tend to understate the importance of dental disease as a cause for indus- 
trial abeenteeism. Overlooked are the many disabling conditions traceable to 
dental infection. Familiar examples include sinusitis of dental ori~in, iritis asso- 
ciated with infeeted upper teeth, impaired hearing arising from malocclusion, and 
mans instances of severe pain and stiffness of the neck. Nor, in this connection, 
vuld we disregard the serious complications which dental infection may cause in 
eons suffering from rheumatic heart disease. F en where the condition is not 
rufici ntly serious to keep a person away from his job, substantial losses may 
occur through impaired efficiency resulting from pain and discomfort. 

\Moreo er, the widespread occurrence of dental disease has serious implications 
for the seddeaal defense. It will be rec alle d that in accumulating a military force 
of some 15 million in World War II, about 50,000 persons were found unft for 
service for dental defects—a loss of approximately three military di itions. A 
comparable and ecually pre entable manpower wasta”e was avain evperienced in 
mobilizing for the Fcorean action. 4. study of 556.000 men re‘ected or discharred 
for physical or mental causes from July 1950 to September 1953 disclosed a total 
of more than 17 000 rejections for dental reasons. 

We already know that most dental defects can be corrected by modern dental 
service. Ne-ertheless, an intensi e program of dental re:earch is needed if we 
hope to achieve permanent results in combating dental disorders. The lorical 
approach to the publie health problem of pre ention, therefore, is throug h expan- 


B sion of research. 


DENTAL RESEARCH 


fesearch, we feel sure, will ultimately disclose methods not only for the preven- 
tion and control of dental diseases, but also for improved methods of diagnosing 
and treating defects that cannot be prevented. To this end the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research maintains a threefold program. In research conducted 
at the Institute, an attempt is made to broaden our understanding of the biology 
of dental disease and its relationships to general health. Through a program of 
grants, the Institute stimulates research in dental schools and other institutions, 
supporting investigations which could not otherwise be undertaken for lack of 
funds. In addition, fellowships are awarded to assist promising young scientists 
to complete their training and to get a start in dental research. 

Research grants.—In the face of mounting costs of research and increasing needs 
for scientific personnel, it has become more and more evident that Federal assist- 
ance is required to assure the conduct of basic studies in the various outside insti- 
tutions concerned with expanding our knowledge of dental disease. During the 
past year various research studies have been conducted in non-Federal institu- 
tions with the aid of research grants from the Public Health Service. This work 
has included studies on prenatal influences on the production of malformed teeth 
and jaws; tissue culture studies on embryonic dental and on salivary gland tissues; 
on heredity as a factor in the causation of dental caries in rats; and on the effects 
on the oral tissues of systemic diseases and chronic environmental irritation. 

In the process of reviewing applications for research grants, our Dental Research 
Council is afforded an opportunity to survey the status of research in dentistry in 
order to diseover neglected areas of research, and to encourage the interest and 
efforts of competent workers in these fileds. The modest increases in funds made 
available for research grants last year enabled us to extend support to several 
previousiy neglected areas of research, particularly in the fields of enzymology, 
genetics, growth and development, and periodontal disease, 

Research fellowships.—\ recent survey by the American Dental .4ssociation 
of needs in dental education pointed to the shortave of trained rese arch workers 
aid teachers. The pre- and post-doctoral fellowship program of the Institute 
assists in the solution of this problem. Research fellowships are awarded to 
encourage promising students to continue their training in preparation for careers 
in teaching or research. The increase in funds made available for this program 
during fiscal year 1955 will undoubtedly yield results. These funds have also 
permitted the inauguration on a small scale of a program designed to interest 
undergraduate students in a research career. 

Laboratory and field research.—Our st» dies in dental caries are being continved 
in the fields of bacteriology, histopathology, and biochemistry. .‘Ithorgh water 
fuoridation has given us an effective tool for handling part of the problem, we 
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still have much to accomplish for our adult and rural populations. An approagl 
of considerable promise in the control of caries for these people is through the 
use of antibiotics or chemotherapeutic agents. An intensive search for an effan 
tive agent, free from such side-effects as sensitizing reactions, is in progress 
The virtue of antibiotic control lies in its applicability to all age groups, as 
as its ability to exercise an immediate protective action on the tooth. 

These studies are already sufficiently advanced to suggest a promising area 
for investigation—experimentation with germ-free animals. Since caries dew 
not occur in a germ-free environment, the germ-free animal will give the investi. 
gator a new means of measuring the activity of individual types of bacteria 
producing caries when introduced to the oral cavity. 2 

Studies of tooth structure by optical and electron microscopy are revealiny 
the nature of the caries process, bringing to light the pathways by which bacterig 
invade tooth substance, and the manner in which the organic and mineral eo». 
ponents are destroyed. 

Significant advances are being made in research on the chemistry of tooth strye. 
ture. The resulting knowledge of variations in chemical composition and proper. 
ties can subsequently be related to individual differences in caries susceptibility 

Fluoridation of public water supplies as a dental public health measure will he 
reported on in some detail later. As with all programs that progress from |g). 
oratory—to field trial—to application, there remain important areas for investi. 
gation which must be continued if maximum values are to be derived from major 
research advances in any given field. Current research at the National Instityte 
of Dental Research relating to fluoridation is designed to explain how fluorides 
prevent decay and to increase our knowledge regarding the metabolism of fluorides 

Periodontal disease, the major cause of tooth loss in adults, affeets 3 out of 10 
of our 30-year-olds. Among the older age groups the ravages of pyorrhea are 
even more prevalent, for as many as 85 percent ultimately suffer from this dental 
malady. Since elderly persons are a large and increasing proportion of our pop- 
ulation, it is clear that periodontal disease will assume even greater significance 
in the future. The need is therefore urgent to enlarge our efforts to determine 
the basic etiologic factors of this disorder. 

Studies on periodontal disease have already suggested that infection is sub- 
sequent to a noninfective factor, concerning which little is known. Progress is 
being made in the development of fundamental knowledge of normal soft tissues 
of the mouth and of the structural alterations associated with other diseases. 

Steps are being taken to fill the gaps in our knowledge of the epidemiologic 
characteristics of periodontal disorders. Among our noteworthy recent accom- 
plishments if the formulation of a method for measuring the occurrence of pyorrhea 
in large population groups. Much knowledge can be gained by observations in 
a community to discover how many people are affected, what types of the dis- 
order are involved, and at which age its earliest manifestations are noted. The 
epidemiologic approach, which has been employed so effectively in research on 
caries, should yield definitive information on the factors associated with the 
occurrence of periodontal disease. 

Clinical research.—¥stablishment of the Clinical Center has provided an oppor- 
tunity to bring together the laboratory and the clinical scientist. In addition, it 
has encouraged an interdisciplinary approach to research, which is being brought 
to bear productively in our studies of wound healing, of leukoplakia (a precancerous 
condition), and of periodontal disturbances. One project of interest centers 
methods of simplifying the treatment of malocclusion. This is a condition i 
which the teeth are either improperly arranged in the jaws, or in which the 
relationships of the teeth or jaws are structurally or functionally out of balance 
Malocclusion often causes serious disfigurement and loss of function, creating 
problems in individual adjustment and even leading to emotional disturbances. 
Progress toward simplified therapy offers a hope of widening the availability of 
treatment to the 1 out of every 10 children whose occlusal irregularities are severe 
enough to require orthodontic care. Another project in the growth and develop: 
ment field seeks to establish a sound basis for the treatment of cleft palate and 
harelip, congenital defects found to occur once in every 800 live births. Uur 
cleft-palate project is concerned with investigating the role of muscle forces I! 
restoring functional anatomical relationships, and with the effectiveness of speec! 
therapy and other treatment in mitigating psychic injury through early correct! 
of the deformity. 

The broadened attack on periodontal disease will receive particular emphasis 
at the Clinical Center. A method for assessing the severity of periodontal 
disorders has already been subjected to clinical trial. It is now being used in4 
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study to determine the systemic derangements, such as diabetes and rheumatic 
heart disease, | associated with diseases of the tooth-supporting tissues. _This 
approach is being facilitated by the ready access of the unusually complete clinical 
records maintained at the Center and the diversity of diagnostic tests performed 
for each patient. 

For the immediate future, data are to be accumulated on the use of general 
anesthesia in oral surgery in order to establish a base for evaluating new, rapidly 
acting drugs for dental use. The Center answers our long-felt need for a means 
of validating clinically promising leads from the laboratory. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DENTAL DISEASE 


As I have indicated, the Public Health Service is deeply committed to the search 
for new knowledge regarding the cause and treatment of dental disease. <A 
corollary concern is in developing effective preventive téchniques and expediting 
their application. 

Water fluoridation—The fluoridation of public water supplies, developed after 
long and painstaking investigation of its safety and health-giving values, has been 
endorsed in principle by all the major health organizations of the Nation. It has 
been definitely shown that fluoridated water can reduce caries by as much as 
two-thirds. Demonstration that this method of caries control is possible over a 
lifetime at an e penditure of $7 per person is the most outstanding achievement 
of dental research to date. Despite the promise inherent in this measure, progress 
in gaining community acceptance of water fluoridation has been slow. At the 
present time only 1,040 cities and towns, with an aggregate population of 20.4 
million have adopted the procedure. This situation reflects in part the lag 
between discovery of knowledge and its translation into action. The necessary 
knowledge regarding the benefits and safety of fluoridation has been at hand for 
some time now. It remains only to have this knowledge put to work as rapidly 
and effectively as possible. 

Work is being continued in order to simplify and refine current fluoridation 
procedures, as well as to test the suitability of various fluoride compounds. 
Progress is also being made in determining the relationship between climatic 
conditions and the optimum fluoride concentration. It has been shown, for 
example, that in warm climates fairly lower concentrations afford optimum 
protection. 

Direct application of fluworides.—At the present time, topical application of 
fluorides is the only established method for control of caries among rural popula- 
tions lacking central water supplies. The most effective fluoride solution and 
concentration, the optimum number of applications, and the simplest method of 
administering the applications are problems receiving careful investigation. 

Defluoridation studies—In more than 600 communities, the water supplies 
contain amounts of naturally occurring fluoride sufficient to mottle tooth enamel. 
Appreciable gains have been made in solving the problem of how best to remove 
excess fluorides without losing the beneficial effects of an optimum concentration. 
In studies underway at Bartlett, Tex., and Britton, 8S. Dak., bone char and 
activated alumina show much promise as media for reducing fluoride content, 


DENTAL RESOURCES 


The supply and availability of dental personnel have a direct bearing upon the 

Nation’s dental health. The most effective use of these resources, coupled with 
4 vigorous approach to expansion in the years ahead, are issues of singular impor- 
tance. Until preventive dentistry has had years of nationwide application, the 
large share of our control efforts will remain a responsibility of the private dentist 
treating the individual patient. The Public Health Service therefore works 
closely with health organizations, providing important advisory and technical 
services. These activities are directed toward maximizing the use of existing 
resources in personnel and facilities, and toward continuing study of the factors 
hecessary for expansion and effective utilization of these resources, 
_ Manpower shorteges.—Available e\ idence indicates a shortage of dentists which 
ls aggravated by their uneven distribution. Dental schools are currently accom- 
modating capacity enrollments, producing graduates in excess of the number of 
dentists who die or retire each year. 

rhe growth of population, however, is outstripping the rate of increase of 
dentists. Should these trends continue, the ratio of dentists to population will 
Continue to decline. In order to insure orderly planning and development of 
Programs for training of the number of dentists and auxiliary workers needed, the 
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Public Health Service is collaborating with outside organizations on studi, 
the proble n. Information is now being assembled on the dentist supply of State 
and counties which may be of extreme value in connection with estimates of 
resources for civil defense and public-health acti ities. .\ related area analy. 
nearing completion will provide pre’ iously unavailable material on the supp) 
professional ser ice expectancy, and patterns of withdrawal from the labor for, 
of dental hygienists. 

Since the number of graduates lies at the heart of the problem of incre acing 
manpower, sone of our studies are concerned with educational costs, une 
needs for construction and evuipment and strategic location of new el 
Of considerable interest to school financing is a report on the costs to the studeyy 
of ohtaining a dental education, which will be released during the current vea; 

Manpower utilization.—Particular interest and attention in recent years haye 
focused upon methods of extending the service capacity of our present supply of 
dentists. Much of the interest stems from findings of our studies, which suggested 
that most dentists can double their output through a more effective use of qualified 
auxiliary personnel and a more efficient arrangement of equipment. To encourage 
the widest possible use of these labor-saving methods, demonstrations in this areg 
will be continued. 

We are also moving forward in our observations on methods of practice and of 
financing dental care that may increase the effective use of manpower and the 
volume of dental services. A study completed during the past year has made 
available information on the time and service requirements involved in meeting 
the continuing needs of a group for comprehensive dental care. The findings of 
this study offer valuable insights into the nature and problems of prepaid dental 
care. Our studies in this field will be broadened to include actuarial, operational 
and organizational problems of dental prepayment plans. 

As in other fields of concern with the Nation’s health, the Public Health Service 
has direct as well as indirect responsibilities. In field studies and in intram ral 
research, the Service assesses health needs, develops new methods of control, : 
conducts demonstration projects. These are direct responsibilities. A seco wd 
role is illustrated by the stimulus and financial support given to research in other 
institutions and agencies. Moreover, States and localities call upon the Service 
for advice and consultation in meeting the day-to-day problems of applving exist- 
ing knowledge of public-health practice. This method of approach, applied only 
recently to dental health, has already proved its worth and holds even greater 
promise for the future. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Senator Hitu. I notice the House allowed $2,136,000. Is there 
any particular work that should be done in the field which has not been 
provided for in the amount which has been allowed by the House’ 
Is there anything to which you would like to call our attention? 

Dr. Knurson. As I have indicated, last year the Congress increased 
the research-grant funds, grants to dental schools and institutions 
outside of the Federal Government which conduct dental research. 
This increase, in relation to the basic budget which was at that time 
$221,000, was $200,000, so the total was increased to $421,000. 

I might say that it was very gratifying that this small increase it 
the research grants was follow ed by immediate and prompt submissiol 
of new applications from individuals working in dental schools, and 
the quality of these applications was exc -ellent, indicating that theres 
a latent and unfilled need for increased dental-research activities it 
dental schools. 

Senator Hitt. You may recall last year this committee recom 
mended an increase of $150,000 over the House allowance; $260,\! 
was the amount in the budget estimate. The committee felt thal 
additional research work was justified, and $50,000 was permitted {0 
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the expanded fellowship program. I do not recall offhand just what 
came out of conference, but I am sure some of those funds remained 
in the bill. 

Dr. Knutson. $200,000 for research grants and $50,000 additional 
for research Fellows. 

Senator Hriu. You are using those funds in the very work you have 
been talking about to us, have you not? 

Dr. Knutson. That is correct. 

Senator Hinu. If you had additional funds you would enlarge and 
expand this work. Is that the idea? 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR DENTAL CARE 


Dr. Knutson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As I indicated, the public ex- 
penditures for dental care services constitute a huge amount of money, 
approximately $1.6 billion a year. That is roughly $10 per person. 
In other words, each person is spending about $10 each year for dental 
services. This is not by any means providing adequate service. Less 
than half of the people of the United States are getting adequate 
service. We are spending $10 per person for care and only 1 cent for 
research to develop methods to prevent the need for these dental 
services, 

Senator Hiti. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Porrer. I think the problem you mentioned, that we are 
not graduating enough dentists today, is probably the same thing as 
is true with other people in the medical profession. It is a real prob- 
lem, particularly with the constantly increasing population which is 
growing very rapidly. I think some real steps should be taken in 
that direction. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Dr. Knutson. We appre- 
cate your testimony. 
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ARTHRITIS AND Merapouic DISEASE ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. FLOYD S. DAFT, DIRECTOR, NATIONA 
INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES; pp. 
WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES op 
HEALTH; DR JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH. 
MR. ALBERT F. SIEPERT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONA] 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; MR. ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINAN. 
CIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES of 
HEALTH; DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; DR. W. 
PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HAR. 
LOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, HEW. 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arthritis and metabolic disease activities: For expenses necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, 
[$8,270,000] $8,740,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate____-_- di i $8, 270, 000 $8, 740, 000 
Deduction: | 
1. Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ —9, 000 0 


Total obligations. - - ade = ‘ 8, 261, 000 


8, 740, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate Increase (+) 0 
| decrease (- 
Description —— I 

Posi- Posi- 


2: 
tions Amount 


0) Pos 
Amot ; S 
A ant tions tions 


1. Grants for research and training: | 

(a) Research projects . — $3, 990, 000 ‘ $3, 990, 000 

(b) Research fellowships - --- 150, 000 150, 000 

(c) Training grants--—-_- : . 250, 000 |_- 250, 000 
2. Direct operations: 

(a) Research ie ; 3 3, 653, 000 358 4, 120, 000 

(6) Other direct operations: 

(1) Review and approval of re- 
search and training grants 7 48, 000 53, 000 

(2) Administration__---- i 10 170, 000 177, 000 


Total obligations. -- sacs 351 8, 261, 000 375 8, 740, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


ORR « = O56 x 
Object classification ee Spee 1966 budget 
priation estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions . 351 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 7 | 
{verage number of all employees ; ata 337 


01 Personal services - - - - es $1, 874, 925 $1, 
92 Travel 600 600 
03 Transportation of things__- 3, 170 , 170 
04 Communication services 100 20, 100 
(§ Printing and reproduction , 000 9, 000 
07 Other contra ‘tual services 58, 600 7, 580 

Reim .ursements to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of 

Health, Public Health Service’’ , 545, 300 : 600 
(8 Supplies and materials 800 257, 600 
(9 Equipment 100 | 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- ; 000 ; 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 3, $10 430 
Subtotal 8, 270, 505 8, 505 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 9, 505 | 9, 505 
Total obligations ieee 8, 261, 000 ;, 000 


New positions requested, 1956 


Grade Positions |Annual salary 
2a, Research: 

Scientist ‘ oe +S-1% $8, 360 
Medical officer iS ; | 7,040 
Scientist_- ; +S-12 7,040 
BOG ae = iS z ; 11, 880 
BK cata iS- _ ca ) 30, 360 
Do tS-7 2 | 8, 410 
Research technician +S-! | 3, 410 
Scientist 1S- y 6, 820 
Research technician- ; 1S-4__. d 9, 525 
Do-.- iS-< 2, 950 
Do iS-2 ‘ 2 5, 500 

Ungraded positions at hourly rates: Rates equivalent 
to less than $5,060: Research technician_........-.-- 


6, 490 
Total positions and annual salaries , : 107, 785 
Less lapse ; 22, 384 


Net cost_...- , : ; , re ; 85, 401 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hrtu. We now come to the arthritis and metabolic disease 
activities, Dr. Daft. 

Doctor, we are happy to have you here, and we will be happy to 
have you proceed in your own way. 

The printed statement which you have may be incorporated into 
the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
STATEMENT BY Dr. Frioyp S. Dart, Director, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


ARTHRITIS AND MBTABOLIC Diseases, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF H®EALTH, 
PusLtic HEALTH SERVICE, ON ARTHRITIS AND Metarouic DisEasE ACTIVITIES 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


_Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, although the National Institute 
ot Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases is one of the youngest of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, it is comprised in part of some of the oldest and most productive 
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research laboratories in the Public Health Service. The Institute was 
lished in 1950 under the provisions of Publie Law 692, which also directed {| 
it absorb the program of the former Experimental Biology and Medicine Inst 

It conducts a broad program of laboratory research and clinical investivations 
and supports research and research training through grants and awards 

The first direct appropriation for activities of the Arthritis and Metabolic Dj. 
eases Institute was in 1952, when nearly $4 million were made available. T}, 
Congress has continued to increase support of this program with each suecessiy; 
vear—approximately $4%4 million in 1958, $7 million in 1954, and more than ss 
million in 1955. The Institute has now developed a well-rounded attack. bot 
upon the broad spectrum of chronic diseases in this area and upon basic labor 
tory studies related to these conditions. 

This is but the fourth time that the National Institute of Arthritis and Meta. 
bolic Diseases has been privileged to appear before this committee and discuss jt, 
programs and its progress with you. 

The relative youth of this Institute is not reflected in its internal stru 
When we were formed by an act of Congress in 1950, it was our good fortu 
acquire a number of long-established laboratories which for many years had | 
making distinguished contributions to medical science in such fields as nutritic 
pathology, pharmacology, chemistry, and physical biology. Thus at the sa 
time as the Institute acquired identity, it also acquired a sound base of funda- 
mental studies upon which its program of clinical investigations could be b 

tesearch interest in arthritis and the metabolic disorders is of comparative! 
recent origin. In medical scienee, research interest usually is associated 
research opportunity. It follows that the time must be ripe for significant 
vances in this field. The accomplishments since the establishment of the Inst 
in 1950 demonstrate the validity of this hypothesis. 

The growth of public and professional interest in arthritis, rheumatism, and We 
related disorders has followed an interesting pattern. In 1946, only about $50,000 tate n 
was spent in rheumatic disease research; there were few scientists interested i: 10 mi 
the field, only a handful of arthritis clinies, and virtually no opportunities fo appre 
specialized research training. Then things began to happen with dramatic sudden- 
ness. In 1948, the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation was established 
support research, public education, and service. In 1949, Hench and Kendall of KDOW 
the Mayo Clinic made their revolutionary announcement of the effectiveness of amon 
cortisone and ACTH in suppressing arthritis. In 1950, the National Institute of We 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases was created. These developments, both privat more 
and public, set the stage for progress. And there have been more advances in peopl 
the last 5 years than there were in the preceding 500. — 

Nas & 
DISEASES WITH WHICH THE INSTITUTE IS CONCERNED silin 
Sullil, 

Heart disease, cancer, and mental illness are of course known to be famili 50 Sta 
diseases, and not single disease entities in themselves. The members of the progr 
family become more numerous and the relationships more complex when one searc’ 
attempts to describe the full range of diseases and disorders encompassed in thi ment 
fields of interest of the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
Yet there is ample reason for grouping them together for a unified research effort 
for they have much in common. 

One major category of diseases with which we are concerned can be called the 
rheumatic disorders. They are characterized by pain and stiffness in joints and 
muscles, often resulting in swelling and inflammation in the affected areas. [ 
the several forms of arthritis (rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis, and gout 
the joints themselves are affected. When the rheumatic disease is located in the 
connective tissue, particularly around joints, muscles, and tendons (as in fibrositis 
bursitis, neuralgia, lumbago, or sciatica), it is called nonarticular rheumatisn 
A third group of rheumatic disorders is called the collagen diseases, in which 
connective tissue is attacked, inflamed, and often destroyed. ‘These diseases 
bear esoterio names—lupus erythematosus, scleroderma, polyarteritis nodosa, 
dermatomyositis—but they are serious and often fatal disorders. 

The second major category of diseases to which this Institute gives special 
attention are the metabolic disorders. In this family of diseases, the similarity 
is in the defect or deficiency in the complex biochemical processes by which | 
body metabolizes food, air, and water, converting them into the growth and 
energy which maintain body structure and function. The research problem here 
has to do essentially with hormones, enzymes, and vitamins—the great classes of 
compounds involved in the control of metabolism in the body. Diabetes is 
perhaps the most important of the metabolic diseases; and the defect there, fo! 
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example, is the inability of the body to utilize sugar properly because of the 
absence or improper functioning of a hormone of the panceas called insulin. Other 
diseases in this group are cirrhosis of the liver, peptic ulcer, the anemias, osteo- 
norosis. and other conditions. Another kind of metabolie disorder results from 
jeficiencies Or excesses in diet—either primary deficiencies, faulty absorption of 
nutrients, poor utilization of nutrients, or special dietary needs resulting from 
jisease, trauma, surgery, or other stress. Included in this group are defficiency 
diseases such as beri beri and pellagra; mineral deficiencies such as secondary 
anemia and goiter: stunted growth in children; pernicious anemia, sprue and the 
megaloblastie anemias of infancy and pregnancy; and obesitvy— perhaps the most 
important member of this group because of its relation to such diseases as diabetes 
arthritis, heart disease, and certain forms of cancer 

Thus the areas of research interest with which the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases is directly concerned impinge on virtually every disease 
of man. It is of particular value, then, for this Institute to be set in a total 
research environment which encourages @ maximum amount of interplay between 
its scientists and those of the other six Institutes. 


THE HUMAN AND ECONOMIC BURDEN 


Since the diseases related to the work of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
\etabolic Diseases are so diverse, consisting largely of conditions which are more 
incapacitating than fatal, it is difficult to get an accurate assessment of their cur- 
rent status as health factors among the American population. Our best estimate 
isthat roughly 25 percent of the people are directly affected. The economic burden 
has been estimated to approach $1 billion a year. 

We can be more specific, however, in assessing some of the major disease entities. 
We know that arthritis and the related rheumatic disorders cripple and incapaci- 
tate more people than any other chronic illness in this country. Today, more than 
10 million suffer the painful torments of these conditions. Of these 10 million, 
approximately 1 million are permanently disabled, unable to earn a living and thus 
a heavy economic burden upon their families, their communities, and the Nation 
as a Whole. Rheumatoid arthritis, the most vicious of the rheumatic diseases, is 
known as the great crippler; it is responsible for the disability and economic loss 
among people in their most produc tive vears. 

We know that about 25,000 people die each year from diabetes, and that 25,000 
more die of complications brought on by the disease. Approximately 2 million 
people in the United States are afflicted with diabetes; nearly half of these have the 
disease in a relatively mild form, and the symptoms go unrecognized, but diabetes 
has an insidious and alarming way of creeping up on its victims and catching them 
unaware. Diabetes is he reditary, and diabetics are living longer because of in- 
sulin, so the disease continues to increase in incidence. 

Statistics of this kind are staggering and somewhat depressing. The hope for 
progress lies in a many-faced program that extends across the full range of re- 
search, training, medical practice, and public education. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in such a program is centered in the Public Health Service, with certain 
control and edueation functions vested in the Bureau of State Services, and with 
research and training as the primary interests of the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolie Diseases. 

last 4 vears have seen the Institute grow in size, broaden in scope, improve 
in cooperative relationships, and increase in scientific producti ity. We have been 

tally fortunate in securing outstanding professional staff in key positions 
iroughout the Institute as our program has extended into new areas. 

| would like to cite particularly Dr. DeWitt Stetten, who left the Public Health 
‘esearch Institute of the City of New York, Inc., to become Scientific Director of 

Institute. Dr. Stetten is internationally known for ~ research contributions, 
particularly in the fields of diabetes and metabolism. Cur Clinical Director is 
Dr sone a Bunim, widely recognized for his talented ee perceptive applice utions 
of fundame ntal knowledge to clinical investigations in the rheumatie and meta- 
bolic fields. 

This committee, which has played such an active role in the establishment and 
support of our Institute, will be interested in some of the accomplishments of the 
past few vears. Iam pleased to have this opportunity to report back to you that 
significant progress is being made, both in our direct research operations at 
Bethesda and under the extensive program of research projects supported by grants 
from the Institute. 
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PROGRESS AGAINST RHEUMATIC DISEASE 


One of the most significant and exciting medical discoveries of 1954 was an. 
nounced in November by clinical investigators of the Institute at a scientifie 
meeting of the American Rheumatism Association held at the National Institutes 
of Health Clinical Center. 

Two new drugs, metacortandralone and metacortandracin, had been tested jp 
Clinical Center patients with rheumatoid arthritis, and were reported to be more 
effective than any other drugs known, inzluding vortisone and hydrocortisone. 
The new compounds, developed by a pharmaceutical house, had previously been 
tried only on animals. 

Metacortandralone was tested in a series of 7 carefully selected patients—¢ 
women and 1 man, ranging in age from 16 to 67 years. The duration of the 
arthritis in these people ranged from 2% to 25 years. Prior to this trial, 3 of the 
patients had been treated only with aspirin, while the other 4 had received just 
about every type of recognized treatment, including cortisone, hydrocortisone. 
corticotropin (ACTH), phenylbutazone, and gold compounds. In no ease had 
previous treatment produced adequate response, and in three there had heey 
serious, objectionable side effects. 

The response of these patients to the new treatment was prompt, positive, and 
consistent. Each improved rapidly, both objectively and subjectively. The 
second of the drugs, metacortandracin, produced equally good results in another 
series of patients. 

It is highly significant that neither of the new drugs, though four times as 
potent as cortisone, produced in any commensurate degree the undesirable side 
effects so often associated with cortisone, hydrocortisone, and corticotropin. 

Neither of these new drugs can be regarded as a cure for arthritis. Although 
they provide what now seems a much more effective and safer therapy than any 
previously known, only long-term use will tell the final tale. Other medial 
research institutions, since our original announcement, have been subjecting the 
drugs to additional trials, and our own clinical investigations are continuing, 
Results to date confirm our original conclusions. 

Other advances.—Not only have advances been made in the treatment of 
arthritis, but also in our knowledge of the associated anemia, the activity of 
steroid hormones in the body, and other areas basic to our understanding of the 
rheumatic diseases. 

Many patients with rheumatoid arthritis have an associated anemia which is 
resistant to the usual methods of treatment. Radioactive isotopes, used to tag 
red blood cells of patients, have enabled Institute scientists to make important 
determinations concerning this condition. It has been found to result from an 
increase in red cell destruction plus a failure of the bone marrow to produce suffi- 
cient red cells to compensate. These findings should lead to measures for more 
successful treatment, increasing the resistance and stamina of arthritis patients. 

In another study small amounts of radioactive cortisone and hydrocortisone 
have been administered to animals and human subjects so that the body’s dis- 
tribution and disposal of these hormones could be accurately determined. — Infor- 
mation has been obtained that will help us understand how these drugs act in 
rheumatoid arthritis and related diseases. 

Institute investigators have found also that growth hormone and _ thyroid 
hormone profoundly affect the production of collagen, an important constituent 
of connective tissue, which in turn composes the supporting structure of the body. 
Since abnormalities of the connective tissue are known to occur in rheumatic dis- 
eases, this finding has an interesting relation to the arthritis problem. 

A significant development at the Medical College of Alabama, Birmingham, by 
scientists supported through an institute grant, is a new technique by which 
they can obtain adequate quantities of normal knee-joint fluid to enable them to 
make tests and comparisons. In the course of this study, a substance has been 
found in normal knee-joint fluid which is not present in fluids from abnormal 
joints—a protein fraction. The study is continuing in an effort to find out why 
this fraction disappears when the joint is diseased, what happens to it, and when 
and why. The results may well answer many questions concerning possible 
causes of rheumatic disease. 


PROGRESS AGAINST METABOLIC DISEASES 


Less spectacular but significant progress has been made in the field of diabetes. 
Although the cause of diabetes is far from completely understood, heredity }s 
known to play a role in predisposing individuals to the disease, and obesity is 4 
major factor in its development. 
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Another important aspect of diabetes is the multiplicity of disorders that 
accompany it, such as arteriosclerosis. This seems to develop prematurely in the 
diabetic population. Other frequent complications are gangrene of the extremities, 
which leads to amputations; disease of the smaller blood vessels, particularly in 
the retina, which leads to blindness; and kidney disease, leading to failure of this 
organ. Long-term studies with a view to better understanding and control of 
these serious complications are continuing under our grant program. 

The action of insulin must also be understood in orcer to make better progress 
against diabetes. Important stucies in this area are underway at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the University of Chicago, both supported by grants from 
this Institute. Significant progress is heing mace. Attachment of the hormone, 
insulin, to body tissues has been Cemonstrated, and the activity of the attached 
hormone has been measured. It has also been demonstrated that insulin affects 
the ease with which sugar crosses cell membranes. Both of these discoveries aid 
in uncerstanding the role of insulin in the body. 

In the course of chemical and biological studies of insulin, a contaminant was 
encountered that has since been shown to arise in cells intimately associated with 
those that produce insulin itself. This substance, glucagon, is itself active in 
the regulation of sugar metabolism, although chemically unrelated to insulin. 
It appears to provoke a rise in blood sugar at the expense of the sugar reserve, 
glycogen, of the liver. The role of glucagon in diabetes, and especially in the 
vascular complications of diabetes, is a subject of study by Institute grantees. 

The demonstration of insulin antagonists in the blood of some diabetic patients 
has stimulated studies of the chemical nature and origin of such agents. Little 
is known of these substances at present, but numerous suggestive lea’s are being 
followed. Since the antagonists are causative agents of clinical diabetes, it is 
obviously important to learn as much about them as possible. 

Other metabolic diseases.—-It was mentioned last year that studies are underway 
at the University of Utah on inherited metabolie defects leading to imbecility in 
infants. These are long-term studies that will require many years, but another 
important advance has been made in our understanding of the abnormalities of 
protein metabolism that accompany or underlie this group of diseases. It now 
appears that two amino acids, so-called building blocks of protein, are not metab- 
olized normally in infants with this metabolic disorder. The amino acids involved 
are phenylalanine and tryptophan. 

In our endeavor to understand and combat metabolic diseases. we must advance 
our knowledge of the basic chemistry of the body. For example, we must deter- 
mine the steps by which food materials are broken down and rebuilt into needed 
substances. This information must be gathered first from normal animals and 
subjects, and must then be compared with analogous information from animals 
and patients with metabolic abnormalities. 

It was long thought, for example, that sugars are broken down in the body in 
one way only. A major advance in recent years has been the discovery, princip- 
ally by investigators at the Nationa] Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, 
of a second pathway of glucose metabolism. Interestingly enough. the process 
appears to involve some chemical reactions which are the reverse of those occurring 
in photosynthesis 

Another major advance, by scientists of the Institute and other research centers, 
is the discovery of steps in the synthesis of mucopolysaccharides. Abnormalities 
in this group of compounds appear to be basic to arthritis and other rheumatic 
diseases. Enzyme systems involving a newly discovered substance, uridine triph- 
osphate, have been delineated. and some of the synthetic steps by which the body 
builds constitutents of normal mucopolysaccharides have been precisely defined. 

Stil another promising field of basic research in metabolism relates to necleic 
acids, essential components of the genes. This research area is therefore funda- 
mental to our understanding of all hereditary metabolic disorders. During the 
pest year, and a few years preceding, notable discoveries have been made in this 
field both at the Institute and elsewhere. As a@ result, we are on the roz2d to 
understanding the chemistry of the nucleic acids and the matabolic processes by 
Which they are formed in the body. 

It is with real pride thet we report the advances in fundamental knowledge 
resulting from these fundamental studies. They have no immediate application 
in clinical medicine, but they constitute the firm foundation upon which the 
seemingly spectacular clinical advances of tomorrow will be based. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


As previously stated, one of the Institute’s major efforts during the past fises 
year has been the clinical study of two new drugs, most promising against rheyna. 
toid arthritis. These drugs must now be evaluated in related rheumatic diseases 
Moreover, the demonstration that steroids superior to cortisone and hydrocorti- 
sone can be prepared indicates that many other new compounds wil! become 
available. We hope to continue the clinical testing of such compounds. At the 
same time our fundamental studies in the field of rheumatic diseases wil] hp last 
continued. in E 

A part of the increase in the 1955 appropriation for research in our laboratories are 
was utilized to augment studies on diabetes and related metabolic disorders whi 
Laboratory and clinical studies of hormonal! and nutritional factors, and the i 
relation of metabolic mechanisms to the clinical state, have been inaugurated resu 
and new and expanded studies are planned for this year. A new clinical branch whi 
on diabetes and endocrinology has been organized and is being further staffed resu 

Effective use has been ma‘e of the funds appropriated by Congress for researel hav: 
grants in fiscal year 1955. The support of promising research projects in diabetes 
and other metabolic disorders has increased substantially. During the coming 
fiscal vear, we plan to assist additional worthwhile projects in this area, and to 
support to the fullest possible extent the clinical testing of new drugs in arthritis 
Standing as we do at the threshold of major clinical victories against arthritis 
and related rheumatic diseases, it is imperative that forthcoming drugs be eyaly- [ 
ated as rapidly as possible. 

A new program underway is designed to solve some of the problems of post- 
gra‘uate training in arthritis, diabetes, and other metabolic disorders. Special- dru 
ists in arthritis have long recognized a desperate need for the training of additional the 
medical personnel in this area. There are only 800 to 900 qualified physicians 
particularly interested in the treatment of this disease, as attested by their mem- 
bership in the American Rheumatism Association. Needed almost as urgently ; 
is postgraduate training in Ciahbetes and other metabolic disorders. In recognition pati 
of the seriousness of this situation, a portion of our traineeship funds is being used requ 
to make a small start in a program of training grants to institutions. The response or |i 
to the announcement of this program has been enthusiastic and speaks strongly 
of the needs in this area. ; 

The American Rheumatism Association held its first interim session at the ol p: 
National Institutes of Health in November 1954. This was in addition to the r 
association’s regular annual meeting, and was necessitated by the much increased how 
interest in this important field. The meeting was highly successful, and arrange- \ 
ments have been completed for a second interim session at the National Institutes : 
of Health in the fall of 1955. This is only one of many ways in which the National mos 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases is working with appropriate pro- othe 
fessional and voluntary organizations to further research, training, and the clinical of ly 
application of new knowledge in arthritis, diabetes, and other metabolic disorders, 
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There has never been better justification for intensified effort in research 01 
rheumatic and metabolic diseases. 

During the past vear, with the discovery of the remarkable effectiveness of two 
new steroids in arthritis, another milestone has been established in the march of 
medicine toward the control and cure of a major chronic disease. 

This breakthrough opens new vistas looking toward success in this field 
new steroids point the way, and we can look forward confidently to even better 
antirheumatic agents in the near future. 

Today we stand upon a rapidly broadening base of fundamental knowledge, 
with major roadmarks established. We are convinced that the path of researc 
in the rheumatic and metabolic diseases was never as brilliantly lighted, and that 
the time has come when intensified research effort will pay off with major gal 
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MEDICAL ADVANCES 


Senator Hitt. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Darr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Potter, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you today and to add to my prepared statement a few remarks abou 
two particular phases of our program. 
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First, a rather exciting advance in the treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis, and, secondly, some real progress in the field of diabetes and 
related metabolic disorders. 

Through the help of this committee, we have been able to develop 

a program which today is paying some very real dividends in the form 
of decreased suffering of the victims of rheumatoid arthritis. Since 
last August we have been testing two new drugs at the Clinical Center 
in Bethesda—metacortandralone and metacortandracin. These drugs 
are relatives of cortisone. ‘They belong to that class of compounds 
which Senator Stennis mentioned this morning, the steroids. Ovr 
results with these new drugs indicate that they are the best weapons 
which we have today against this crippling and painful disease. Our 
results were announced last November. Since that time the drugs 
have been tested in a number of other centers on several hundreds of 
patients, and our results have been amply confirmed. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM NEW DRUGS 


[ have a chart here with which I think I can indicate very briefly 
the rather dramatic result which can be obtained with these new 
drugs. This is a typical result: We have a patient who was receiving 
the maximum amount of cortisone which she could take without very 
serious side effects. With this [indicating] amount of cortisone she 
was in bad shape. Without going into the det tails, this adds up to a 
patient who was practically helpless; she was in constant pain, she 
required a large amount of sedation, was not able to get out of a chair 
or lift herself in bed without the greatest difficulty, and could not take 
care of herself or perform the very simplest tasks without a great deal 
of pain and discomfort and considerable help from other people. 

These are tests which just show the things that the doctors look for, 
how much pain on pressing the affected part of the body and so on. 

After treatment with this new drug, within a week you will notice 


g, 
most of these effects are disappearing, some a little more slowly than 
others, but within a few weeks this was a patient who could take care 
of herself completely, free of pain, and she required no sedation, and 
ina few weeks she returned to her home. She now comes back to the 
clinic perhaps once every 2 weeks to have a checkup and to receive a 
new supply of the drug. She is perfectly able to take care of herself 
and her household duties. 


RELIEF TO ARTHRITIS SUFFERERS 


Senator Hitt. How long had she had arthiritis? 

Dr. Darr. The people whom we tested varied from 2 to 17 years. 
This particular lady, [ believe, had it some 7 or 8 years 

Senator Porrer. Is the drug very expensive? 

Dr. Darr. It is a little more expensive dose for dose than cortisone. 
It is on the market and available by prescription of a physician. It 
can be obtained in any drugstore within 24 hours. It has a nationwide 
distribution. 

Senator Hruy. Is it taken by hypodermic? 

Dr. Darr. No. It is taken entirely by mouth. It can be given 
hypodermically, but it is not necessary. 
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Senator Porrmr. The improvements in your graph were taken by 
week. Is that correct? 

Dr. Darr. Within about 48 hours the pain disappears completely, 
the swelling starts to subside, although you get your maximum 
benefits in 1 or 2 weeks with the drug. 

I should emphasize that this is not a cure for arthritis. It is a drug 
which has brought relief to a great many thousands of sufferers of 
the disease, and it has shown that better drugs can be made. There. 
fore, it gives us great impetus to do further research in this field to 
find the ideal dr ug. It does not have as many bad effects as cortisone. 
but it does have some. I think we can sum it up by saying that with 
this more potent drug we have less side effects, we are ‘bringing great 
relief to people today, and it gives us hope that in the future we can 
find even better drugs. 

METACORTANDRACIN 


Senator Hiti. What is the trade name? 

Dr. Darr. Metacortandracin. Although it is now produced by 
only one company, it will undoubtedly be produced in the near future 
by two or more houses. 


RESEARCH IN DIABETES 


I would like to pass on to our work in diabetes. I can speak with 
a great deal of pride of developments in this area. Thanks again to 
the help of this committee, during the past 2 years we have been able 
to develop what I consider to be a very sound, well-rounded program 
in this area, both in extramural programs and in our center at 
Bethesda. 

The interest in research in diabetes has increased very greatly during 
these 2 years, as is indicated by a sixfold increase in the amount of 
money which we are putting into research grants in this area 


GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


We have started during the past year a small graduate training 
program for increasing the competence of physicians in treating this 
disease, and increasing the quality of teaching of the medical students 
The response to this has been very heartening indeed, and shows the 
great interest in a program such as this. 

In the intramural research program of the Public Health Service 
there is a very well correlated program which goes through several 
institutes, and two bureaus, that is, the National Institutes of Health 
and the Bureau of State Services. In the Division of Chronic Diseases 
of the Bureau of State Services they are carrying on a screening pro- 
gram for early detection of diabetes, and they have also started a 
very valuable new program in pregnancy. 

The National Heart Institute and the Neurological Institute have 
programs on certain complications of diabetes, particularly arterio- 
sclerosis which is much worse in the diabetic individual and also in 
the eye changes which lead to blindness. 

In our own Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases we are 
developing a much enlarged, greatly strengthened program. We have 
looked around for the most able individual to head up this program, 
and I am very happy to report that for the chief of our clinical lab- 
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oratory in endocrinology, with emphasis on diabetes, we have been 
able to get Dr. Edw ard Rall who now holds a very responsible posi- 
tion at Sloan- Kettering Institute in New York. He has not joined 
ys vet, but he will in a “few months. 

Another young investigator is training with Dr. Houssay and he 
will return to us soon, and will head up a laboratory program in 
endocrinology. 

| would like to speak also to the area of metabolism, which represents 
the basic study fundamental to our understanding of any of the 
metabolic diseases. 

METABOLISM STUDY 


Senator Hitt. How would you define metabolism for a layman? 

Dr. Darr. I think we could define metabolism by saying it is the 
sum of the bodily processes by which the body takes food, water, and 
air and turns them into everything that the body does—energy, 
srowth, re plac ement of tissue, all of the chemical processes which are 
necessary. This we call metabolism. There are sometimes inherited 
defects of metabolism, and we have metabolic defects due to dietary 
deficiencies. These then are metabolic diseases. 

In order to make progress in this very complicated field, it is im- 
perative that we carry along with our studies of specific diseases basic 
studies of these met tabolic. processes. We must study the normal 
individual, learn all we can about him, and compare him with the 
diseased individual in cuidate to really lay a basis for what later seems 
to be dramatic clinical advances. 

In this area we have gotten together a group of which we are very 
proud indeed. They have been turning out very excellent work for 
a great number of years. It is one of the outstanding groups in the 
world in basic metabolism, and | am sure that as time goes on the 
results will be of great benefit not only to diabetes but to other diseases 
which are related to defects in metabolism. 

| think that is all I want to say except that this is a growing program 
and one which, after only 2 years, holds out some real hope for the 
diabetic as well as the other victims of metabolic diseases. 

Senator Hitu. I notice the House allowed you $8,740,000, which 
was the Budget estimate and a little bit under the request of what the 
Budget Bureau was. Is there anything you would like to add as to 
any other additional needs or where there might be some very impor- 
tant contribution made to this work if you had additional funds? 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Dr. Darr. I cannot answer that question honestly without admit- 
ting that there are areas where additional moneys would speed up the 
research very materially. I do not think it is for me to say how 
rapidly the research in the field should be supported or how rapidly 
this mee wishes it to go, but my honest answer must be that 
there are areas such as postgraduate training, which do need further 
anal 

Senator Hau. This is support which you would not be able to give 
under the budget allowance. Is that correct? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. 

62284—55——34 
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Senator Hitt. Do you want to specify any particular thing othe; 
than what you have already mentioned? I think you have given jg 
a pretty good idea. 

Dr. Darr. I think our main needs are in the areas which I mep. 
tioned, the most pressing needs being in the extramural fields. They» 
are certain areas that could be strengthened in intramural research, 
but they are comparatively minor. i have mentioned that we haye 
started a small program of postgraduate training grants. We ap. 
nounced shat, due to the small amount of money, we would support 
them this year only in the fields of arthritis and diabetes, and the re. 
sponse was tremendous in these areas. 

We were able to give 8 small training grants, 4 in the field of dig- 
betes and 4 in the field of arthritis. I know that that is going to he 
very beneficial to those eight places which we have been able to help 
in this way. 

Senator Hiti. That is a very small number. 

Dr. Darr. It is a small number, and the amount of support which 
we are able to give each is very small, but nevertheless it is ver 
heartening. We are very grateful to this committee for our present 
budget and for what we have been able to do. I can assure you it 
will be a ve ry sound program. 

Senator Hix. Are there any questions? 

Senator Toye. First, I state my regrets that I had to be in anothe 
committee for the early part of this afternoon. 

All of these are of suc h importance that I regret that I missed any 
statement or anyone’s explanation of any item in the appropriations. 


ARTHRITIS AND DIABETIC RESEARCH 


This arthritis and the other diseases that you have been covering 
here, Doctor, and more particularly the diabetic conditions and 
diseases are of interest to me. I should like to know whether you are 
getting enough money to meet all of the research activities that you 
would like to conduct both in the field of arthritis and diabetic 
afflictions. 

Dr. Darr. No, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tyr. I am sorry you made most of your statement when 
I was not present, but I would just like to point out specifically in 
the last few years, as you well know, we have been successful in 
increasing the amounts—I am hopeful that we can make a record 
here that would support increases if we found that an increase would 
be justified, and that is the purpose of my inquiry. I am vitall) 
interested in these particular items because if a child is afflicted with 
a diabetic condition I do not know anything more pitiful because he 
does not understand that he should not take this food, and when 
hunger is present children are begging constantly to be given food 
and an excess amount of insulin, of course, will again create a problem. 
Therefore, you are constantly faced with a question of keeping in 
balance. Consequently, you do have a problem, and that is why | was 
wondering if there was anything that we could do as a committee to 
support the research necessary and any other thing that you feel 
necessary. . 

What accomplishments have you made recently in finding what |s 
the cause of the physical breakdown that brings on a diabetic 
condition? 
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Dr. Darr. Yes, Senator Thye, I would be happy to answer both of 
those questions. 

In regard to the support, | am very well aware and very grateful to 
this committee for the support which it has given us within the past 
few vears. There have been very substantial increases in our program 
due to the help of this committee. With its help we have been able 
io start the development of a very sound program. And I can give 
you assurance that with the support of you people this is a program 
that will grow and produce increasingly beneficial results. 

Senator THyr. Have you made any discoveries with respect to cause 
or possible remedies? 

Dr. Darr. There are discoveries which have been made which 
relate to the field of diabetes. I brought along with me a little chart 
which was prepared by our scientific director, Dr. Stetten, who is 
very much interested in metabolic disorders, particularly diabetes and 
gout. It is a complicated chart and 1 will show it only to indicate 
the complexity of the problems and to indicate the areas in which we 
are doing a great deal of work. 


SUGAR BREAKDOWN IN THE BODY 


This chart indicates the ways in which sugar is broken down in the 
body. Insulin, of course, is very important in the breakdown of 
sugar, and it is the lack of its proper breakdown that leads to diabetes. 
[ do not want to pay too much attention to details, but I think I can 
indicate some of the areas which must be studied including precisely 
how sugars are broken down in the body 

Fora very long time it was considered that there is only one pathway 
of sugar breakdown. Investigators at the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases in recent years have shown that there 
isa second pathway, and they are further studying this. They have 
shown also that there is probably a third pathway. 

Now it is most important that we understand these processes, the 
different ways in which sugar is broken down—important for a variety 
of reasons, one being there are a great many complications of diabetes, 
as vou know, which develop just for what reason we do not know, but 
we probably will never know until we understand how insulin acts and 
just how all of the sugars are broken down. 

Therefore, we consider it very important to continue our basic 
research in this area. 

Senator THyr. Have the increased funds permitted you to expand 
into these various fields of research? You have three specific areas, 
do you not? You have the liver as one of the areas, and then you 
have other areas that are indicated on that chart as areas that influence 
the burning up of the sugar. 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. The funds you have furnished have 
permitted us to increase a very great deal of our research in this 
area. Then, since it is controlled by insulin and is also antagonized 
by certain of the pituitary and adrenal hormones we have also 
expanded in this area. 

RESEARCH ON INSULIN 


Senator Tuyr. Are you doing any research on insulin itself as a 
drug? Do you do any research in that field, or is that left to private 


industry? 
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Dr. Darr. That is left almost entirely to industry. 

Senator THyr. And they have made the progress to the so-called 
protamine zine and the adding of protamine zine which makes tho 
insulin reaction slower, and you are not now requiring a person go 
afflicted to take the injections with each meal. 

You do not do any of that research? That research is done by the 
industry on the insulin itself. Is that correct? . 

Dr. Darr. Almost entirely by industry. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you work with industry so that industry 
may know which of the insulins bring about the best results? Do they 
work closely with you in the Public Health Service so that when they 
have perfected an ‘insulin you are told about it?) Where and on what 
basis do they apply the so-called new insulin in an effort to determine 
the full effect of it as well as reactions to the body? 

Dr. Darr. They work closely with clinical testing facilities in medi- 
cal schools and other places. We would happily enter this testing 
program at any time it seems desirable as we have entered into the 
program of testing new arthritic drugs previously mentioned. 

Now it has not seemed necessary up to this moment for us to do 
very much because their testing program has been very adequate in 
collaboration with the medical schools. 


ASSISTANCE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Tuyr. That is what makes me ask these questions. Here 
is one field where you rely entirely upon private industry to do the 
necessary study and research in the development of an insulin, and, 


although you are not in that field, you are in other fields such as the 
arthritic and the cardiac as well as cancer research and the many other 
diseases. That is why I am wondering whether, if we were to take an 
active part as a Federal agency in trying to protect ourselves by 
assisting private industry in this field, we w ould more rapidly proceed 
with our research. 

Dr. Darr. I think that is a very good point and one which we should 
look into again. 

It has been our feeling that the development in this area has been 
very good. The development of the longer lasting insulin with better 
control of diabetes is of course of great interest to us. We have not 
intervened because the progress has been so good that we felt that our 
intervention has not been necessary. 

Senator Tuyr. I wonder if the progress would have been better if 
Congress made the funds available and if you had intervened at an 
earlier time. Because I first saw the attempt to control it by absolute 
control of the intake. I am not afflicted with it; so I am not speaking 
from a personal viewpoint, but I did see and was closely acquainted 
with it for the simple reason that my mother was diabetic and I saw 
her trying to control it with the intake, weighing of the foods, types of 
foods which did not add to weight, and then I saw the day when the 
insulin came and she was permitted to use it before or with each meal, 
and then I have later seen the use of insulin when it had the protomine 
zine added and the slower reaction from injection of insulin, and, there- 
fore, with this personal observation, it has always led me to wonder 
why we have never had a health department going to that field and 
making some study along with private enterprise. 
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Is there any truth in the claim that we may some day be short of 
insulin due to the fact that we are not slaughtering enough animals to 
vet the necessary drug? 

Dr. Darr. There is and has been a worry in that direction. It is 
not as acute today as it has been at other times. 

| think there are two areas in particular where Government funds 
have entered very closely into the question which you posed. Those 
are in regard to the importance e of the close control of diabetes. We 
have a number of studies going on through our grants mechanism 
where they are studying whether or not it will prevent these compli- 
cations in diabetes if the diabetes is controlled very closely so that the 
blood sugar varies very little during the day. If necessary, a number 
of injections are given per day in order to get the very best control that 
is possible rather than having a general ¢ control of the situation. 

This study has been going on for some time, and it does involve the 
different types of insulins and how they can best be used to control 
diabetes. In that area we have been working closely with industry. 


DIABETIC KETOSIS 


In another way, at Bethesda, we have been working in a similar area. 
One of our interests is in. what is called diabetic ketosis. It is the 
acute condition which before insulin almost always killed. We want 
to know what causes this. We want to measure these ketones in the 
body. We have now a very good test for mmute quantities in the body 


and are studying how best to control this condition. 

Senator THyr. Have you made any progress in that respect? 

Dr. Darr. We have made progress in both areas. I think that the 
preliminary results from the grants indicate that quite a close control 
of diabetes may be very helpful in the prevention of the diabetic com- 
plications. It is a little too early in the study to give you a definitive 
answer. Complications are things which develop very slowly over the 
years, and a study such as this must be a long-range one. The studies 
are taking place both in the clinic with a number of selected patients 
and also with animals, where we hope we can get faster results. 


RESEARCH ON THE PANCREAS 


Senator Tuyr. Are you making any specific studies to determine the 
causes why the pancreas fails in the production of the necessary insulin 
that governs and keeps a body in balance? Can you go further in 
that field? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toys. How? 

Dr. Darr. I think we are making progress in these fields. I think 
the programs are developing, and it is a question partly of how 
rapidly we should or how rapidly we can go forward. We have people 
who are very much interested in this problem, and they are studying 
it in the best way they know. At any time that we get a break such 
ws we got in arthritis I think you can be assured that we will exploit 
it as rapidly as we can. 

Senator Toys. Is there any chance that you will speed the break- 
through? The money question is the factor on which we could be of 
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some assistance by an adequate appropriation, but we could not assis; 
you—in fact, | cannot even speak about it intelligently or even asi 
an intelligent question because it is completely out of my field, by; 
if a breakthrough is anticipated could it be hurried by increased 
amounts of money? 

Dr. Darr. [ think you have posed a most difficult question. — [t js 
a question which all of us consider at all times, and it is an extrem ely 
difficult one to answer. I think that we can say this: very honest}; 
the more skilled, the more trained people who are working in thes: 
related areas as well as directly in diabetes, the more there are whic 
are not denied funds for their research, why, I think the better chances 
there are that we will find an answer. I think we must consider also 
the training of new individuals to do research. That is why ow 
training program is so important, and we must support the very able 
people in the field who have a chance to bring us those answers 


SEARCH FOR NEW SOURCE OF INSULIN 


Senator Tyr. Are you making any study of whether insulin could 
be produced from other sources other than that of the glands of th 
animals? 

Dr. Darr. I believe we can say definitely that insulin itself cannot 
now be produced from any other source. The most heartening dis- 
covery in this field has come from England; it is a discovery which is 
going to affect research in this country. Insulin is the first large 
protein molecule for which we know the entire structure. We cai 
now write a chemical picture and show exactly how this insulin 
molecule is built. There are over 100 building blocks, and _ these 
blocks themselves are somewhat sizable. 

Now we know exactly the order in which this molecule is built up, 
the linkages and quite a bit about it. Those studies are continuing. 
There are just a few places where we need a little more information 
It has been found that you can break down this molecule a very littl 
bit and still have an active molecule. 

So far we have not been able to go much farther and still have it 
retain its effect on glucose metabolism. 

If we can find a smaller piece of this molecule which is still effective 
then it opens the door to building a molecule, and, anyway, we cannot 
hope to know how it acts until we know all about it chemically. 

Senator THyr. Are you satisfied with the amount of money that 
is in the Budget Bureau’s recommendation here? That is a question 
which is embarrassing to you, but it is a question which is as im- 
portant as the man who wrote the budget. 

Dr. Darr. I would like to answer in this way: With the President's 
budget we are going to give vou a very good program and we are 
going to make some progress. 

Senator Toys. Could you make more rapid progress if we were 
use our judgment? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. It is my personal opinion that additional funds 
could be well used in this program and I want you to furnish the 
subcommittee a statement outlining the use to which an increase 
would be put. I understand of course that you must observe the 
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restrictions under which you testify in behalf of only the budget 
wstimates, but I am requesting this information specifically. 
The following memorandum was later supplied :) 


NITAMD has under way a program in the broad field of diabetes, involving many 
jiseiplines in both clinieal and laboratory studies. These concern the many fac- 
tors Which operate in tie specific handling of foodstufis and are reflected in an 
nerease or decrease in blood sugar. 

New knowledge of the chemical constitution of insulin now permits a new 
-hemical approach to a portion of the problem. Included in the insulin molecule 
4 hat appear to be repetitive groupings of as few as five of building blocks of 

hich aninoacids. Such groupings or the individual groups themselves may possess 
hees i significant portion of the properties of the giant molecule itself. It is planned 
alee ) svI thesize these groupings and study them hiologically. This approach has 
; otential importance in three wholly different areas of deficiency in our knowledge 
Oul Their study may clarify how insulin acts, may lead to synthesis of substitutes for 
able the total molecule, to the synthesis of orally effective preparations and to the 
iderstanding of the importance of spatial groupings of aminoacids to function 

since similar groupings are found in other hormones of a protein nature. The 

ind complexity of insulin have heretofore precluded such possibilities. 

Current work in the direct operation could be strengthened with the increase 

availability of funds. Particular emphasis could be given to the biochemical 
rocesses by which sugars are assimilated, synthesized from other foodstuffs, 

| utilized to furnish energy. This work in biochemistry should be comple- 
1 by studies of hormone control, that is, studies on the specifie hormones 
lerivable from the pituitary, the adrenals, and from the pancreas itself and the 
effect of these upon the utilization of sugars 
hese studies in the direct operation would be integrated with broader studies 
on clinical endocrinology. The pituitary, the pancreas, and the adrenal are not 
nly primarily involved in the development of the diabetie state but hormones 
produced by these glands are commonly involved in general states having other 
‘linical manifestations. Because of this, the clinical study of diabetes per se is 
only effective if it is superimposed upon a background of the total function of the 
ndocrines involved. They would also be integrated with studies on the acid- 
alkali systems of the body. These are disturbed drastically where the body is 
nable to utilize sugar normally. A vicious eyele results when the acid condition 
ch oceurs in turn further impairs the ability to handle sugars. 

The funds necessary to increase activity in each of the above 5 categories are 

great in the case of any | study. It is estimated that the addition to the 
present budget of saunas $25,000 in each would be adequate to broaden 
the metabolie base of studies and at the same time obtain certain answers specif- 
wall related to diabetes. 

Grant research support to non-Federal institutions now amounts to approxi- 

ately $3,990,000 a year for arthritis and metabolic diseases of which $585,000 is 
spent on diabetes. A further $450,000 of the total grant-research support has 
been spent in endocrine studies. These are essential to a sound diabetes program 


nol lor, as pointed out above, the clinical study of diabetes is effective only as it is 
superimposed upon a background of the total function of the endocrines involved. 
that lhe diabetes part of the program has expanded progressively during the past 3 


years largely as a result of congressional interest. It is felt the expansion is 
healthy and should continue. The major deficits in the grants program are much 
IM the same as those indicated above under direct operations. In addition, there are 
other studies more suited to the general hospital with large diabetie clinics. 
nt’s rhere include studies on familial background of the disease, the effect of acute 
iedical surgical crises upon the immediate and ultimate course of the disease, and 
a further clarification of the still confused role of diet and other factors in the 
rol of complications of the disease. Such studies can best be superimposed 
e to pon certain university clinics in large metropolitan centers and are less suited to 
type of facility and patient load available to Bethesda. It is believed that 
number of grant applications for this specific field will increase much as they 
lave in the past, however, with no ability to direct studies, it is not recommended 
that funds be increased in excess of about 50 percent over those already utilized. 
additional funds in the order of magnitude of $300,000 for the coming vea 
ould represent a healthy growth and be a sound base for further increases in 
ears to come. 


tion 
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Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Dr. Daft. 
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MicropioLocy Activities AND GorGas MemoriAu Laporarory 


STATEMENTS OF DR. VICTOR H. HAAS, DIRECTOR, NATIONA] 
MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBREI], 
DIRECTOR, DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR. 
DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, ALBERT F. SIEPERT 
ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL OFFICER, NATIONA] 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON 
GENERAL; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES fF, 
KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Microbiology activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of tly 
Act relating to microbiology, including the regulation and preparation of biologie 
products, [$6,180,000] $6,645,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate $6, 180, 000 $6, 645, 000 
Deduction: 
1, Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ —§8, 600 0 


Total obligations : 6, 171, 400 6, 645, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate Increase (+ 
decreas 
Description — 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- Posi- 


tions Amount tions Amount A mount 


1. Grants for research and training: 
(a) Research projects $2, 110, 000 $2, 110, 000 
(5) Research fellowships : 117, 000 117, 000 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research 466 7 4, 215, 000 
(5) Other direct operations: 
(1) Review and approval of re- 
search and training grants ‘ 21, 000 ; 18, 700 
(2) Administration 184, 000 184, 300 


Total obligations 7 6, 171, 400 85 6, 645, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- 1956 budget 


Object classification priatior estimate 
1 stim: 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 47 $85 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 44! 45 


01 Personal services : . 637 , 669 
» Travel 37, 500 . 700 
03 Transportation of things 5, 500 5, 500 
04 Communication services , 000 , 000 
Rents and utility services 3, 000 5, 000 
Printing and reproduction 5, 400 , 900 
7 Other contractual services 51, 000 3, 000 
Reimbursements to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service” , 900 F 500 
8 Supplies and materials , 900 700 
09 Equipm nt 5,100 , 100 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 227, 000 2, 227, 000 
laxes and assessments 5, 835 534 


Subtotal__- }, 176, 772 ; 603 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 5, 372 5, 603 


Total obligations 6. 171, 400 i, 000 


New positions requested, 1956 


Grade Positions |Annual salary 


Research: 
Laboratory technician - 5 $3, 410 
Research technician : 3,175 
Do : 5, 900 
Grades established by act of July 1, 1944 (42 U. S.C. 
207): 
Full i : 14, 931 
Senior assistant mack ‘ 6, 713 
Total positions and annual salaries__ - 129 
Less lapses_--- ‘ . . 4, 875 


Net cost Si iD ae td. ’ f ‘ 254 


PREPARED STATFMENT 


Senator Hitt. We now have ‘Microbiology activities’ and the 
“Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,’ Dr. Victor Haas. 

You have a statement which may be filed, and you may proceed in 
your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Victor H. Haas, Director, NATIONAL MICROBIOLOGICAL 
INstiruTE, Pustic Heattra Service oN MicrosioLocy Activities, PuBLI 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Microbiological 
Institute was created in 1948 by consolidating those laboratories within the 
National Institutes of Health which conducted research on the infectious and 
parasitic diseases. These laboratories were the oldest in the Institutes, some 
having been in operation from the very beginning of the original Hygienic Labora- 
tory. Scientists working in these laboratories, and in the Institute of which they 
are now a part, have made many significant contributions to the advances in the 
diagnosis, treatment, control, and prevention of the infectious and parasitic 
diseases. A program of clinical investigation was added in fiscal year 1954, and 
grants-in-aid of research in appropriate fields are administered by the Institute. 
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Under the 1956 budget, the National Microbiological Institute will operat, 
at essentially the same level as in fiscal year 1955. Small increases are requested 
chiefly to provide for activating additional beds in the Clinical Center and a) 
accelerated poliomyelitis vaccine testing program. 


SCOPe® OF MICROBIOLOGY 


Microbiology is the study of micro-organisms: viruses, rickettsiae, bacteriy. 
fungi, protozoa and parasitic worms. In the ational Microbiological Instityre 
attention is focused on those species which cause human disease. In practica| 
application, microbiology embraces also the study of animals which serve as hosts 
and vectors of disease-producing micro-organisms. Such animals include insects 
birds, aquatic animals, and mammals, one of the latter being man. 


MAGNITUDE OF INF®XCTIOUS AND PARASITIC DISEAS#S 


In the United States, the majority of illnesses are caused by micro-organisms 
This is true in spite of the phenomenal advances in prevention and treatment of 
infectious and parasitic diseases which have marked the present century. Th 
common cold, and similar infections of the upper respiratory tract, are still th 
most widespread and frequent of all diseases in this » ation. Diseases of th 
gastrointestinal tract—particularly the infectious diarrheas—are only a little less 
common. Our children (and their parents) must still suffer through many of thi 
common infections which their ancestors have had to bear since the beginning of 
history, e. g., measles, mumps, chickenpox, bronchitis, bronchopneumonia, poli- 
myelitis. Though many of the killing infections can now be prevented, treated 
or controlled, there remain many micro-organisms which have stubbornly resisted 
all our modern methods and drugs. People in the United States still die of pneu- 
monias, urinary tract infections, streptococcal disease, virus infections, diseases 
produced by fungi, and other infections and parasitisms which we are often powe1 
less to deal with. Even leprosy, the scourge of Biblical times, has not been 
eliminated from our country, and often resists even our most modern treatm 

Abroad, many diseases weaken or kill our friends and allies; from time to tim: 
some of them cause us grave concern because of their possible introduction 
this country. The current year has seen some startling developments in thi 
spread of yellow fever northward through Central America and into Trinidad 
The best scientific minds of our time are mystified at the way in which a great 
epidemic disease will sometimes appear dormant for decades, and then suddenly 
undergo a sharp and ominous recrudescence. 

A research attack on the microbiological diseases that continue to impose a 
crushing burden of suffering, despair, and economic deprivation is a matter of 
direct interest to this country for several reasons. First, as noted above, there 
is the problem of preventing the introduction or a reintroduction of some of thes 
diseases into this country. Second, the study of agents causing these diseases is 
interwoven with the whole body of research in microbiology. Third, we have 
troops in most parts of the world, and the regions in which heavy troop move- 
ments may be necessary cannot be predicted. Fourth, research can increase the 
physieal ability of large population groups to do a full day’s work. This wil 
enhance the economic position of underdeveloped countries and redound to the 
benefit of this country. Fifth, medical research devoted to solution of the major 
disease problems of these countries is a potent and feasible means of winning 
friends throughout the world. 


e 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


The program of the National Microbiological Institute is based upon funda- 
mental studies of the physiology, metabolism, and genetics of micro-organisms, 
and upon investigations of the effects which they produce upon the cells, tissues, 
and organs of the animals (particularly man) which they infect. It extends beyond 
fundamental studies in the laboratory, providing opportunities for skilled scien- 
tists to follow up the leads from basic research by experimental trials in the field, 
the community, the clinic, and the hospital ward. 

Progress in microbiology is continuing at a fast pace. With years of sound 
achievement behind them, scientists in the Microbiological Institute are confi- 
dently looking forward to exciting new discoveries. New knowledge and tech- 
niques are constantly Leing applied to problems in the infectious and parasit! 
diseases which thus far have eluded solution. Fundamental information on th 
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ffect of micro-organisms on the intimate biological mechanisms of the infected 
cell is rapidly inereasing; it will have practical significance far beyond the problems 
of specifie infectious diseases. 


ADVANCES AND PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH ON VIRUSES 


There has been a great surge forward in the field of virology during recent 
months. The viruses are the smallest forms of life; indeed, it is questionakle 
whether they are completely living in the sense that higher organisms are. They 
produce many diseases in man, and are in the aggregate responsitle for more 
illness in the United States than any other disease-producing agent, or group of 
related agents. In particular, they cause many of the illnesses of children, some 
of which produce permanent disability. Virus diseases include the common cold, 
influenza, poliomyelitis, measles, mumps, German measles, encephalitis, and 
some types of pneumonia. 

The studv of viruses, originally stimulated by use of the chick embiyo, was 
further facilitated a few years ago by use of immature rodents (mice, rats, ham- 
ters) for producing the necessary quantities of relatively pure virus in the lahora- 
tory. During the year just past, there has been an enormous development of 
tissue culture techniques for this purpose. Not only has the method proved far 
better than anything previously a. ailable, but practical results have materialized 
ran ily. 

One of these, the development of experimental vaccines against poliomyelitis, 
has been the outstanding accomplishment in the infectious disease field during the 
past year. This has been a long step forward in our attack on this crippling in- 
fection. Scientists of the Mi:trobiological Institute have been active in this field 
for many years. The transmission of poliomyelitis to mice, accomplished by one 
of the Institute’s scientists, initiated the current wave of progress in poliomyelitis 
research. Another significant and more rezent sontribution was the discovery 
that virus could be successfully established by direct inoculation into the spinal 
cord of the mouse. The testing of one of the present experimental va:cines for 
safety and potency has oecupied a considerable part of our resources during the 
current vear, and technical methods are now being developed for assuring both 
the safety and the potency of commercially produced poliomyelitis vaccines which 
are quite likely to appear within a few months. 

Another advan_e in the virus field has occurred in respect to the viruses which 
inhabit the respiratory tract of man. The Institute’s scientists and other investi- 
gators supported by NMI grants have been leaders in this work, and are now 
isolating and studying many new viruses of this sort. Some are being inoculated 
into human volunteers, and recently completed investigations indicate that these 
studies are already leading to more exact re:ognition of the nature of some of the 
“fevers of undetermined origin.’’ The tool which has made these advances possi- 
ble has been tissue culture; the combined skills of the laboratory scientist, the 
clinical investigator, and the epidemiologist have forged the successful product 
of this research. One clear-cut epidemic has been studied thoroughly enough to 
permit the clinical definition of a specific disease not hitherto identifiable, the 
isolation of the causative virus, and the demonstration of antibodies in the blood 
of persons after recovery from invection. 

The viruses of this new group have been named APC—for adenoidal, pharyn- 
geal, and conjunctival, referring to the fact that they are recovered from these 
particular tissues (nose, throat, and eyes) of man. 

Concepts about viruses are being clarified. Scientists are learning that there are 
many more viruses than anyone has heretofore suspected. Some of them apparently 
inhabit man for long periods without producing disease. A number of them can 
be demonstrated only after prolonged growth of human tissues outside the body. 
Yet under some circumstances, viruses of this sort can cause illness and even wide- 
spread epidemics. The Institute’s scientists and independent workers supported 
by research grants from the Institute are now making significant contributions to 
this new knowledge of how viruses can behave in such different ways. 

Progress of this sort generates still greater progress. Problems in virology that 
have long awaited solution are being attacked vigorously. There is no satisfac- 
tory treatment for virus diseases, and no adequate means for preventing many of 
them. The new understanding of how viruses behave, and what influerces 
changes in their behavior, provides a rational means for attacking the diseases 
produced by these agents in man. Beyond this immediately practical goal, 
scientists are getting flashes and glimpses of new comprehension in regard to the 
basic relationships of the virus and the cell which it inhabits, and of whose intricate 
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life processes it must, at one stage of its development, become an maeparath 
part. The not too distant goal is an accurate understanding of what can cause 4 
cell to go wrong, and how. When scientists can tell this, the answer will ata a 
profound effeet upon our conquest of human illnesses, far beyond the infectio 
and parasitic diseases, 


RESEARCH IN PARASITIC DISEASES 


While progress in virology is leading the field in microbiology, there are ad 
vances in other areas which promise to be useful in the ultimate control and 
treatment of many infectious diseases. A promising field for research, which t! 
Microbiological Institute has now entered, concerns the effect of bacteria and 
other such micro-organisms upon the larger parasites of the protozoal groy 
(single-celled animal parasites). Preliminary results indicate that parasites whi 
ordinarily produce disease may be harmless in experimental animals which 
entirely free of other micro-organisms. One of the least understood area 
microbiology concerns the way in which various micro-organisms antagoni 
interfere with, or augment one another. The recent observations on germ-fr 
animals add another substantial segment to the structure of organized knowledg 
now being built up about this problem. Ultimately, it will be possible to us 
micro-organisms more and more to man’s advantage in the conquest of disea 
this has already been accomplished in the field of antibiotic drugs and in agri: 
tural and many industrial procedures. 

Opportunities are ine reasing for defining the causes of many diseases of pre- 
viously unknown origin. Recent work has shown that the parasitic protozoa 
known as toxoplasma is responsible for many cases of a serious eye diseas: 
(uveitis) which often results in blindness. This curious micro-organism is widel 
distributed in lower animals; it is capable of existence in man without producing 
disease, but under circumstances still to be explained can cause severe illnesses 
in addition to the eve condition just mentioned. The prevention of these dis- 
abilities depends upon acquiring more knowledge about the parasite, how it gets 
into the human, why it sometimes causes disease and sometimes does not. Sine 
the greatest danger is to the unborn child of a mother who harbors the parasite 
temporarily, and without any evidence of infection, control and prevention of 
damage must be based on fundamental understanding of the life history of 
the toxoplasma 

While the broad problem is under intensive study, scientists in the Microbio- 
logical Institute have recently made two discoveries of very practical significance. 
One was the demonstration of the organism in certain diseased eyes, thus proving 
its association with the affliction it had been suspected of causing. The other 
was the successful employment in a human case of treatment procedures developed 
in laboratory experiments with animals. The National Institute of Ne urologic al 
Diseases and Blindness has, as will be reported, studied other aspects of this 
disease. 

CONGENITAL INFECTIONS 


Another cause of damage to the unborn child was found several years ago to 
originate from German measles, a normally mild disease These two examples 
of serious harm ad a child still in the uterus suggest that other infections, as yet 
unrecognized, may cause similar disaster. This problem is receiving more con- 
sideration as a ae of the disclosures about toxoplasmosis. 

An intriguing experimental observation reported by Institute scientists in 
past year indicates that infection of the mother during pregnancy influences the 
ability of the oe to develop protective antibodies in response to infections 
acquired after birth. This phenomenon, demonstrated in laboratory animals, 
emphasizes further the potential influence of infections upon the unborn child 

There are many congenital illnesses and abnormalities whose causation requ 
explanation; investigators with our new clinical program are studying some 
these conditions with a view to clarifying the possible role of infections. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN MICROBIOLOGY 


Never before have scientists in microbiology so expanded their interests beyond 
their own fields of personal specialization, This is a good omen for progress. 
The virologists are becoming interested in problems ranging from parasitolog) 
cancer; parasitologists are working across their usual boundaries to contribute 
to basic cellular biology and biological interrelationships of micro-organisms: 
epidemiologists are applying their talents to the identification of illnesses ol 
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inknown causation, The physiologist and the geneticist find intriguing opportu- 
nities in bacteriology and virology. The clinician turns from the bedside to the 
tissue culture laboratory in his attempt to define a patient’s illness and to treat it 
most effectively. As basic knowledge inereases and comprehension widens, 
scientists in microbiology are beginning to develop common goals which can be 
perceived by many workers with different training and backgrounds. As these 
goals are approached from many points of departure, they become clearer, and 
their attainment is facilitated by the exchange of information derived from the 
different points of view. 

The momentum of present advances in microbiology is influencing scientific 
research throughout medicine and public health. The results now coming from 
the laboratories—and those anticipated in the future—will not only widen 
enormously our comprehension of man’s relationships with the teeming microscopic 
life about him and within him, but will surely enable us to achieve mastery over 
many illnesses as vet unconquered., 


RESPIRATORY VIRUSES 


Dr. Haas. I would like to mention the developments that have 
occurred recently in the field of respiratory viruses and the diseases 
that they cause. I would like to do that by saving that within the 
past quarter of a century or so there have been two major breaks in 
this area. The first of those was the discovery of the virus which 
causes Influenza. ‘That took place a little over 20 years ago and led 
to the development of the influenza vaccine which has been improved 
over the vears and has gradually come to be as effective a means of 
controlling influenza as is currently known. 


COMMON COLD 


The second of these two advances has come within the past year and 
is related closely to the diseases which we call the common cold. 

Within the past year there have been identified a group of viruses 
which are now named with the letters APC, standing for adenoid 
pharyngeal conjunctiva, because they are found in the adenoids, and 
they cause diseases of the throat and cause conjunctivitis in the eye. 

‘These viruses have been shown to be related to illnesses in the gen- 
eral population, which are usually termed by physicians and laymen 
as “common colds.” We have had the opportunity to study these 
viruses In several outbreaks and to learn something about the way in 
which they spread in populations, to learn about their prevalence 
throughout the year in different population groups, and to tabulate 
and recognize the symptoms which they cause. 

All this has led to hope for a vaccine against these viruses which 
would be analogous to the influenza vaccine which was discovered 
much earlier. So we now have an opportunity to consider the 
experimental production and the testing of such a vaccine. We are 
indeed fortunate in the Microbiological Institute in that, for the past 
several vears, we have been conducting an extensive test of influenza 
vaccine in the civilian population, This program, which is supported 
by the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board, has enabled us to build 
up an experienced organization capable of doing this type of study. 
We have also developed public contacts, volunteers, families who are 
willing to participate and make available to us constant information on 
the incidence of illnesses in family groups. 

These assets are ideally suited, if they could be continued, for use in 
tests of experimental vaccines against these APC viruses. 
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APC VIRUSES AND CANCER CELLS 


I would like to mention a byproduct of this work with the APC 
viruses. When we began to isolate and identify these viruses we 
were concerned first with growing them. In order to develop 
vaccine one must grow the virus on something, and in the experiments 
on growing the viruses we found that they grew most readily upon g 
type of cell which we call HeLa, a cell which was derived some Vears 
ago from human cervical cancer. We then found that the virus 
ultimately destroyed these cells. It seemed logical that if in the 
test tubes the virus grows on the cell and then destroys it, perhaps 
it might = similar cells in human beings who suffer from this 
form of cancer. Consequently, experiments were conducted on 
people with this type of cancer. 

I want to emphasize that all of this is entirely experimental. | am 
not suggesting in any way that I am about to talk about a cancer 
cure, because we are far from any such concept. I am just describing 
some interesting experiments and nothing more. These experiments 
showed that this group of viruses would indeed cause destruction of 
the cancer cells in humans with this type of cancer. However, our 
experience was that which many other investigators have had with 
other viruses, namely, that after a while the patient becomes immune 
to the virus, the virus is destroyed by that patient’s s body, and thus 
the effect on the cancer is destroyed by that person’s own body fluids 

he scientists in the microbiological field have cooperated closely 
with those working in the Cancer Institute, and they intend to pursue 
these studies with the utmost vigor. 


MICROBIOLOGY PROGRAM 


I want to mention one other point and to say that in the last 2 
years we have made some rather major reorientation in the program 
of microbiology. We have tended to exploit the advances as they have 
oceurred, and, therefore, my testimony tends to emphasize the work 
on. viruses because our scientists have concentrated in this field due 
to the many possibilities that are developing. We have done this by 
curtailing some of our activities in other programs of microbiology 
such as parasitic and tropical diseases. We have expanded our work 
in the study of diseases in communities. 

I mentioned the study on vaccines. We have another communit) 
study which gives a wonderful opportunity to catalog all of the dis- 
eases which occur in relatively isolated populations in the vicinities o/ 
our modern laboratories where all diagnostic laboratory work can be 
carried on with dispatch. 


INFLUENZA VACCINE STUDY 


Senator Hitt. Have you not been receiving from the Defense 
Department, Doctor, for influenza vaccine some additional help? 

Dr. Haas. Yes, we have a study on influenza vaccine costing some- 
thing over $80,000, which is supported in large part by funds made 
available from the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board. 

Senator Hitu. Is that study completed now or do you need to carr) 
it on a little further? 
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Dr. Haas. It is one study which we consider to be potentially very 
valuable to us. First, we do not have all of the answers to the vaccine 
problem and the pre valence of influenza. Secondly, if we are to test 
a vaccine with the APC viruses, it would be this group that would have 
io take that over such influenza studies as should be continued. We 
feel this is an Important study and we are most anxious to continue it. 

Senator Hriu. Are there any funds allowed for that continuation? 

Dr. Haas. At the moment this does not appear in our budget be- 
cause it has been supported by the Armed oe pee Epidemiological 
Board, but there are no funds beyond this fiscal vea 

Senator Hinz. Do you think they will terminate the’ ‘ir support? 

Dr. Haas. My information does not allow me to have a final opinion 
because they decide things at meetings, and a meeting to consider this 
one has not been held yet. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Hrux. I notice the House allowed you $6,645,000. Is there 
any work that you feel you might make progress on, work which 
would be of much more value, work that you can consider of first 
importance that you will not be able to do unless you get funds in 
addition to the amount the House allowed you, which was the budget 
estimate? 

Dr. Haas. Unless funds are forthcoming for study on the respir- 
atory vaccines, that would necessarily need to be curtailed to a 
major extent. 

Senator Hrtt. And you would very much deplore that, would you 
not? 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Is there any other work that you feel certainly 
ought to be undertaken or carried on at this time? Is there any 
work which you feel would be most profitable so far as the overall 
ends which you seek are concerned for which you must have funds 
above the amount allowed by the House? 

Dr. Haas. We have what we consider to be a sound and promissing 
program, and certainly it is within the broad view of my superiors, 
with which I concur, that we have a well-balanced and well-supported 
program. 

[ think, however, that any technical man, any program director 
can certainly see areas in which much more work could be done, areas 
in Which he would like to do much more work. 


PROMISING AVENUES OF RESEARCH 


Speaking as a program director, as a technical man, from my own 
point of view I would say that this field of isolation and identification 
of new viruses, and following up on the viruses in cancer, certainly 
are very promising avenues of research in microbiology. Of course, 
itis a program that is expensive because this tissue culture procedure 
is one which costs a lot of money. 

Senator Hitt. How much would you estimate it would cost to 
carry forward the program outlined? 

Dr. Haas. It is difficult for me to come to a specific figure, sir; 


but certainly we would be glad to furnish a statement and analysis 
107r the record. 
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Senator Hiii. Suppose you do that. And it will go into the recor 
at this point. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


An inerease of $185,000 over the amount included in the estimates would pro- 
vide for expansion in areas of virus research where there have been recent deve Op- 
ments of many new techniques in the field of tissue culture. 

Kighty-five thousand dollars wou!d be devoted to studies on epidemic respira. 
tory diseases, including the common cold, infections caused by the APC viruses. 
andinfluenza. It is specifically proposed that an epidemiological study be under. 
taken to investigate not only the infections caused by APC viruses and influenza 
viruses but also the vaccine prophylaxis of APC infections and influenza, as well 
as search for new agents causing undifferentiated respiratory illnesses. 

$50,000 would be utilized to excellent advantage to expand the seareb for and 
identification of new viruses particularly those causing the upper respiratory 
diseases in a small isolated community which is currently under intensive study 
in regard to the minor illnesses which cause much of the absenteeism affecting 
our national economy. 

$50,000 of the increase would permit the assiduous followup of the observatio; 
that some viruses have the ability to destroy cancer cells. Small seale clinica 
studies on patients with cervical cancer have revealed that these viruses do hay 
an effect upon such such clinical cases. The proposed study will be an expensive 
one due to the cost of virus production. To produce the quantity of virus required 
for the study of each patient will cost approximately $1,000. 


RESEARCH ON COMMON COLDS 


Senator Hitu. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Porrrr. Dr. Haas, most of the common colds are actually 
viruses, I take it. 

Dr. Haas. From all of the evidence that we have with respect to 
the so-called common cold, it is actually, we believe, more than one 


disease. We feel that the majority of common colds are caused by 
viruses, but in some instances people do get illnesses which appear 
to be the common cold and which may be due to bacteria or to allergies. 

Senator Porrer. Today you have many drugs on the market. 
You have shots that are taken as a preventive. It would seem to me 
it would be most difficult to try to prevent something unless we know 
what it is. 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. In the example of influenza, that is why we 
have been fortunate in being able to identify these viruses so that we 
can grow them. We grow them in eggs, and we take the virus, kill 
it and use it asa vaccine. We do have effective vaccines in that group 
of viruses. 

With respect to the common cold, if we can do the same thing with 
these APC viruses, that will be a step in the right direction. 


POLIO IN CHILDREN WHO RECEIVED SALK VACCINE 


Senator Hitt. It has been my understanding that it has been 
announced to the press that perhaps some six children in California 
have developed poliomyelitis although they have taken some shots 
of vaccines. Have you heard anything to that effect? 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. We have information which has come to us 
over the past 24 or 30 hours indicating that there have been some cases 
of poliomyelitis which have deve loped i in children who have received 
the so-called Salk vaccine, all of which happens to be produced by one 
firm in Berkeley, Calif. Oue of these patients was in Chicago, and 
the remainder were in California. 
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Senator Hitu. Could you tell this committee at this time the effect 
that that development might have so far as the work of your Institute 
is concerned ? 
~ Dr. Haas. As you can well imagine, it has already had an effect. 
Some of it is personal and some of it involves other members of the 
organization. We received this information yesterday. Dr. Sebrell 
was away, and Dr. Shannon and I were here in the afternoon. But 
after we returned and had supper we met with the people in the Office 
of the Surgeon General and the Bureau of State Services. We con- 
sidered this problem during most of the night. We were in contact 
with the California health authorities, with the director of the Cutter 
Laboratory and with the Surgeon General. We reconvened early 
this morning, and sought the advice of scientists outside of our 
organization, 


TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF CUTTER VACCINE 


As a result of this, we have recommended to the Surgeon General— 
and he is acting upon the recommendation—that the Cutter vaccine 
be withdrawn temporarily from the market. 

Senator Hiri, That is the particular vaccine that these children 
received ? 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. 

We have a lot of questions that we have to consider very seriously, 
and, of course, we are doing that as time goes on. We have to con- 
sider whether or not any change must be made in our methods of 
control of the vaccine or whether, indeed, these cases are related to 
the giving of vaccine. This has not yet been proved. 

Poliomyelitis is occurring in the United States. It always comes 
early in California and also in the South, and then it finally reaches 
this part of the country. We cannot say at the moment that these 
cases are related to the vaccine. We are now undertaking to make 
these investigations. 

Senator Hitu. I was thinking primarily of whether or not they 
might put an additional burden on your office, which may mean that 
you would require additional funds for your Institute. 


METHOD OF TESTING VACCINE 


Dr. Haas. The big question is whether or not we have to revise 
and expand our method of testing. 

Senator Hitt. Do you mean testing the vaccine? 

Dr. Haas. Testing the vaccine before it is given in the form of shots 
to the children. 

Senator Tuyr. When were the injections given? 

Dr. Haas. Close to the 16th or 17th of this month. 

Senator Tuy. It would be close enough to bring about the in- 
cubation, and it may be that the injections may have caused the 
liness. Is that not correct? 

Dr. Haas. It could be. 

Dr. SHannon. Dr. Haas is a little loathe to comment on what 
this means in terms of additional burdens. I would like to comment 
onit. [just eame from Dr. Scheele’s office where we have been trying 
(0 set up some of the programs that have to be implemented immedi- 
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ately. This may mean, as far as Dr. Haas’ setup is concerned, tha; 
much of the research at the Institute will have to be stopped. Qn» 
has to consider, because of this episode, not only the possibility of 
changing requirements for the vaccine but the possibility of exp! ring 
the need to change our methods of testing. This might mean tha 
ad litiona! manpower has to be put on immedis ately in order to inst 
proper safety measures. I would predict that Dr. Haas will have ay 
increased burden which will go well into next year. 

I have Dr. Scheele’s permission to state that this work can go op 
without having too devastating an effect upon us. 

Senator Hitu. Under the circumstances, this bill will not be acted 
upon by this committee for several days at least. Consequently 
do you not think that before we take final action we would be clad 
to have a further report from you gentlemen as to what the burden 
may be and what you may need to meet that. You may be in g 
better position then than you are in now. 

Dr. Haas. We are now making a study of that very question. Wp 
initiated that this afternoon. 

Dr. Sepreiy. It is my feeling that we will have to move quick 
and with everything at our command we shall have to get the answer 
to this and control the situation as quickly as possible. I would pro- 
pose that not only all of Dr. Haas’ resources will go into this, but | 
would make available to him anything else that I could within th 
entire resources of the NIH to see that everything is done as expedi- 
tiously as possible to take care of this situation. This is going to 
mean a disruption which we cannot estimate at the moment. 

Senator Tuy. 1 would say that Congress would make availabl 
everything that you needed in the way ‘of funds in order that yo 
wight proceed. Or we would protect you in everything that you ha 
to do because you are faced here with one of the greatest problen 
cause if this thing breaks and you have any such occurrence as this 
again, then you have a serious situation on your hands and it maj 
involve you in a tremendous amount of administrative expense to get 
on top of it. I am sure that everyone of us would protect you in 
every manner necessary. 

Senator H1tit. We would want you to meet the situation with every 
resource at your command. ‘Then, when you meet the situation, you 
know what your needs are and you can come back to us and we will 
be very happy to see you and do whatever we can to support you in 
every way possible. 


GorGcas MemoriAL LABORATORY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Gorges Memorial Laboratory: For payment to the Gorgas Memorial Institut 
for meintenance and operation of the Gorges Memorial Laboratory, [$131,000] 
$147,000. 

AUTHORIZING STATUTE 


(22 U. S. C. 278) Gorges Memorial Leboratory; location; contributions by Latin 
American governments; 2dministration 
There is authorized to be permanently appropriated for each year, out of an) 
money in the Trezsury not otherwise appropirated, not to exceed the sum ol 
$150,000, to be paid to the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Prey ntive 
Medicine, Incorporated (hereinefter refe - -d to as the Gorgas Memoria! Institute 
for the maintenance and operetion by it, of a laboratory to be known as thi 
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Groges Memoria! Laboratory, upon condition (1) that the necessary building 
or quarters for seid laboratory she'l be constructed within the 5 years next ensuing 
after sections 278-278b of this title shall become a law, either upon the site 
offered by the Republic of Penerne therefor, at, or adjacent to, the city of Panama, 
or upon 2& site in the Cane! Zone to be provided by the United States; and (2) 
that the said Gorgas Memoria! Institute be, and it is hereby, authorized within 
its discretion, henceforth to accept from any of the Latin American governments, 
or from any other sources, any funds which may be offered or given for the use 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, and for carrying on the work of said Labora- 
torv wherever deemed by the said Institute to be necessary or desirab'e. (May 7, 
1998, c. 505, sec. 3, 45 Stat. 491; July 1, 1948, ce. 787, 62 Stat. 1213; Apr. 19, 
1954, c. 160, 68 Stat. 57.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1 
| 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


ppropriation or estimate (obligations incurred 
parative transfer from ‘‘Contributions to international 
ranizations, State’’ 


$131, 000 $147, 000 


$143, 000 


lotal obligations 143, 000 131, 000 147, 000 


| 
i 


Obligations by activities 


(Gorgas Memorial Laboratory: 
1954 
1955 
1956 


$143, 000 
131, 000 
147, 000 


Obl gations by ol jects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1954 
1955 
1956 


$143, 000 
131, 000 
147, 000 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, do you want to direct yourself to the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory? I am not familiar with it although I think 
you are, Senator Thye. Suppose you just submit that statement for 
the record since the amount of money is small. 

Is there anything else we want to ask Dr. Haas? 

If not, thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Victor H. Haas, Director, NATIONAL MICROBIOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF GorGAS MermorIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, research branch of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, was established in Panama to serve as a permanent home for the 
laboratory, which was named for General Gorgas in recognition of his many 
contributions to the control of diseases prevalent in the Tropies. The laboratory 
Was set up in Panama so that the benefits of its research might be applied pri- 
inarily to the prevention of tropical diseases in the population of the Republic of 
Panama, the Canal Zone personnel, and the military forces stationed in that area. 

An annual appropriation to finance the laboratory’s research program has been 
made by the United States Government since 1929. Because these activities 
had been greatly expanded during World War II and because a number of proj- 
ects of special interest to the Army had not been completed, Congress amended 
the original act in 1949. The authorized amount which could be appropriated 
aunually.was:inereased from the original $50,000 to a figure not to exceed $150,000. 

One of the major studies of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory concerns jungle 
yellow fever in Central America. This disease absent for decades, appeared in Panama 
- 1948 in epidemie form and has since spread northward as far as Honduras. 
Present indications are that jungle yellow fever will continue its present course 
and perhaps reach Mexico, 
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The past year has also seen the occurrence of yellow fever in the northern part 
of South America and the island of Trinidad, off the coast of Venezuela. He; alth 
authorities in Trinidad met the threat by ‘laune hing an intensive program 

vaccinate the entire population. 

The Laboratory’s yellow-fever studies, initiated in 1951, are ves at. deter. 
mining the insect carrier or carriers of the virus in Central America; whether 
animals other than monkeys might serve as reservoirs for the virus; ial how the 
virus survives through the dry season when the known mosquito carriers are poy 
present. In this program — Central American countries concerned are supplying 
excellent assistance to the ( rOrgas Laboratory, and the Pan American San itary 
Bureau is also actively interested in the yellow -fever work. Inthe United State: 
health authorities are concerned with the direction of spread of yellow fever 
because of the fact that our Southern States contain species of mosquitoes canab} 
of transmitting the disease. 

Malaria-control studies by the Laboratory have shown that the response of 
mosquito carriers to DDT-treated houses may point to important changes in the 
malaria situation. Mosquitoes now observed in treated villages are hyperactive 
and apparently do not remain on the treated surfaces long enough to obtain let ha! 
dosages of DDT. Plans have been made to study this peculiar phenomenon, byt 
the Laboratory has been unable to start investigations because of the pressure of 
the work on yellow fever. It is worth noting that laboratory tests have demop. 
strated that mosquitoes caught in dwellings are still just as sensitive to DDT gs 
those maintained in the insectary and never exposed to DDT. 

Inasmuch as DDT spraying of living quarters is now being widely employed i 
many parts of the world to control malaria, the Laboratory’s findings on the r 
duced effectiveness of DDT are of great interest to health authorities every. 
where—particularly in view of the fact that the problem concerns factors other 
than the emergence of DDT-resistant mosquito populations. The Laboratory 
is also conducting an antimalarial drug-testing program among natives, but 
work has not been underway long enough to report on its progress. 

Studies are continuing on leishmaniasis, a disease which is prevalent in Latiy 
America, and many other parts of the world. Since the work began, the Lab 
tory’s scientists have build up a collection of sandfly specimens embracing 
species. As a result of this work new knowledge has also been acquired co 
cerning other biting insects in the area. 

Under its present leadership, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory hopes to expand 
its virus work and to establish a registry of pathological specimens on the tropical 
diseases of the area, as well as continue its present activities. 

During the past year, a careful study of the Laboratory’s program was mad 
a United States committee at the request of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. The committee unanimously recommended that the Gorgas 
Laboratory be continued in operation. This opinion was based on the sil 
stantial accomplishments of the Laboratory over a period of years—accomplis 
ments all the more remarkable in view of the small amount of money expend 
in its operation. The committee felt that the Laboratory is conducting 
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States, 
fever 


snail APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Neurology and blindness activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to neurology and blindness, [57,600,500] $8,111,000. 


ise of 
in the 


‘active 


let Amounts available for obligation 
let hal 


yn, but z ie : ra =e 


: | O55 } r Se 
sure of Item | 1955 | 1956 House 


estimate estimate allowance 
areas a | 


cients 


i 
Total appropriation or estimate ; inkacindeduenae $7, 600, 500 $8, 111, 000 | $8, 861, 000 
Deduction: Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, | | 

Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’’. —6, 400 0 


Total obligations 7, 594, 100 | 8, 111, 000 | 8, 861, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate) House allowance 


Description | 
Posi- Posi- | Posi- 


| f . 
tions Amount | tions Amount tone Amount 


' | 
|, Grants for research and training: | | | | 
a) Research projects__- $3, 900, 000 $3, 900, 000 $4, 200, 000 
(5) Research fellowships 150, 000 150, 000 | 150, 000 
(c) Training grants i 1, 004, 000 | : 1, 004, 000 asonee) 1,106,080 
2. Direct operations: j 
Research = 152 2, 352, 000 | 175 2, 857, 000 192 | 3, 202, 000 
Other direct operations: | 
(1) Review and approval | | 
of research and train- | } 
ing grants s 58, 100 | ‘ 59, 000 | 9 | 68, 000 
(2) Administration _. s 130, 000 8 141, 000 | 8 | 141, 000 


Total obligations 168 7, 594, 100 | 191 8, 111,000 
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Obligations by objects 


i il lil aie 1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House alloy. 
Object classification priation aattennte ao 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions | 168 191 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 4 
Average number of all employees-- : 151 187 


01 Personal services_-. , 524 $1, 029, 974 

02 Travel 33,000 41, 800 

03 Transportation of things 9, 300 , 200 

04 Communiecati n services 9, 800 , 800 

05 Rents and utility services 700 700 

06 Printing and reproduction. 5, 500 5, 900 
07 Other ec ntractual services_ - - , 700 600 | 

Reimbursements to “Operatin g expenses, National | 

Institutes of Health, Public Health Service” 1, 026, 650 , 336, 300 

Supplies and materials_.._..._.- . 433, 800 385, 100 

09 Equipment 5 174, 700 219, 600 

Grants, subsidies, and eontributions_ _- : 5, 054, 000 5, 054, 000 

15 ‘Taxes and assessments 3, 800 400 
Subtotal 7, 600, 474 374 
Deduct charges fer quarters and subsistence. .__ 6, 374 , 374 


Total obligations. ._. : , 594, 100 


rya rver ae 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


ir 


Senator Hinu. “Neurology and blindness activities,’ Dr. Pearce 
Bailey. 

Dr. SHannon. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Bailey has asked me to present 
his story to — if this has your permission. Dr. Bailey is in Hous- 
ton, Tex. talked to him late last night, and he was unable to 
obtain es reservations which would have permitted him to return 
in time. 

I consider it a privilege to present this story for him, but I do believe 
it is unfortunate that you do not have the pleasure of hearing from Dr 
Bailey himself since this is his story. 

This represents the story of one of our younger Institutes and one 
that has really made extraordinary and rapid progress. On the other 
hand, I think I know the story with sufficient detail that I will be 
able to answer such questions as you choose to ask about the program 


PREPARED STATEMENT 

assist 
Dr. Bailev has submitted an opening statement which I would like ~g 
to submit for the record, and then I have prepared about 2 minutes of 32 50 
comment on the general statement. No 
Senator Hitt. The statement may be filed for the record, and you J receiy 
may proceed. numb 
rr NV 
(The statement referred to follows:) re : 
1 , group 
STATEMENT BY Dr. PEARCE BaILeEy, Director, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Net and 3 

ROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNEss, PurLic HEALTH SERVICE, ON NEt- T 

ROLOGY AND BuInNpDNEss AcTIVITIES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is the youngest 
of the National Institutes of Health, having been established by Publie Law 612, 
August 1950. No appropriation, however, was made to activate the Institute 
until fiscal year 1952, when $1,250,000 was made available to initiate a beginning 
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program of research in the broad field of neurological and sensory disorders. 
These funds were allocated within the general appropriation ‘‘Operating expenses, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 1952.” 

' During fiscal year 1953, $1,972,300 was appropriated to provide for essentially 
the same program as the previous year, the bulk of the funds going to the support 
of research activities in medical schools and universities. 

To further the original plans of the Institute, to capitalize on expenditures to 
date, and to begin to meet the rising urgency of more research in this relatively 
neglected area, the fiscal vear 1954 appropriation of $4,500,000 carried, for the 
first time, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness as an 
identifiable appropriation item. 

In fiscal vear 1955, the Institute’s appropriation was raised to $7,600,500 
thereby permitting extension of its programs in clinical research and in research 
training. 


NATURE AND INCIDENCE OF THE NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY! DISORDERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the seriousness of the neurological 
and sensory disorders as a public health problem has been made known to Congress 
in previous years. The salient facts are these: 

1) Some 20 million persons in the United States are affected by some 200 of 
these conditions. The most familiar, though not necessarily the most serious, of 
he neurological disorders include cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, epilepsy, 

tiple sclerosis and cerebral vascular disease (stroke) ; the most familiar sensory 
lisorders include glaucoma, cataract, uveitis and diabetic retinopathy. 

2) These disorders are the third leading cause of death in the United States 
and the first cause of permanent disability: some 10 million victims are gravely 
‘rippled by these conditions. 

3) The vast majority of these disorders are incurable and only a few are 
treatable. 

The degree to which these disorders affect the publie interest economically has 
not always been evident. It may seem obvious that where a vast number of 
persons are disabled over a large, if not total, portion of the normal lifespan, their 
‘are and welfare must place a special economic burden on society. But only 
ecently has some documentation of the relative costs of the neurological and 
sensory disorders begun to emerge. This has been made possible by a study still 
n progress under the auspices of the National Committee for Research in Neuro- 
logical Disorders 2 

The study initiated by the committee is still incomplete, and the facts presented 

ere represent only a portion of these which will illuminate to what extent the 
neurological and sensory disorders presently constitute a burden to the Federal 
Government and the 48 States. The data herewith presented represent the com- 
mittee’s analysis of statistics published by the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Children’s Bureau. 


THE TOLL TAKEN BY THE NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


In 1951 some 200,000 persons with various disorders were receiving public 
assistance funds from the majority of States. Of these, more than half, or more 
than all persons with all other disorders combined, were victims of the neurological 
and sensory disorders. The average cost of their assistance was more than 
82,500,000 monthly. 

Not including the blind (also the research responsibility of the Institute), who 
receive almost as much assistance as recipients suffering all other conditions, the 
numbers of those with neurological disorders alone ranked second (29 percent) 
only to heart disease (31.9 percent). It is noteworthy, however, that heart dise 
ease Was only more prevalent in the age group 55 or over. In the two other age 
groups, 35 and under and 35 and over, neurology patients ranked first with 51.3 
and 35.4 percent of the total, respectively. 

lhese last statistics suggest that neurological patients are long-term patients, 
and indeed this is confirmed by the fact that these patients represent 46 percent 
————— 

_ Disorders of vision and hearing. 
th National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders has been mentioned before Congress in 
‘St years. Composed of representatives of the leading voluntary health organizations in the field, it now 
‘S as a unifying force for defining research needs and development throughout the Nation. Its constit- 
. ls include the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, United Cerebral Palsy Association, 
ea Epilepsy League, United Epilepsy Associations, National Multiple Sclerosis Society, National 
‘uscular Dystrophy Associations, and the American Academy of Neurology. 
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of the total (more than any other group) who had endured their disabilities for a 
period of 10 years or more. 

The personal and family tragedy, including the economic drain, involved j; 
these disorders is also revealed in analysis of the statistics indicating the numbex 
of those on public assistance who were bedridden, chairfast, or housebound, |; 
these areas, the neurological disorders overwhelmnigly represented the leading 
cause for total removal from the social and economic scene with 41.1 percent of 
the bedridden, 50.5 percent of the chairfast, and 35 percent of the housebound, 

The personal degradation caused by these disorders could also be measured by 
statistics, for neurological patients represented 64.8 percent of all those needing 
aid in eating, 55.4 percent of those needing aid in dressing, and 55.1 percent need. 
ing toilet assistance. 

While the facts and figures on persons receiving public assistance are the most 
complete, data from the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Vocational Rehabil. 
tation present substantially the same picture of overwhelming need on the part 
of those suffering the neurological and sensory disorders. Of the more tha 
$42 million spent by the States and Federal Government for services to childre 
with a variety of disorders, more than 46 percent was allocated for aid to childre 
disabled with cerebral palsy, epilepsy and other disorders of the brain and spina! 
cord, and disorders of the eve and ear. 

Of 48,983 receiving vocational rehabilitation in 1953 (net including somewhst 
more than 12,000 persons receiving such assistance because of unspecified ac 
dental injuries), 11,308 or approximately 24 percent were victims of the neuro. 
locical and sensory disorders, more than any other single category. It is per! 
appropriate to mention that many patients with these conditions cannot by 
candidates for vocational rehabilitation because their diseases are progressive or 
because crippling is so severe as to make useful vocational training unfeasible 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTACK ON THE NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


To the major problem posed by the neurological and sensory disorders, sciect 
has only recently brought to bear its knowledge and desire. The reasons for 
delay have been mentioned before; among them, the re:mctance of the crippled 
victim to press for aid where such pressure might only call attention to his dis- 
ability, not his need: and the reluctance of science to challenge the vast com- 
plexities of the central nervous system where more open pathways of productivity 
lav before him and, more important, where funds were available to exploit then 

The growth of the voluntary health organizations in this field has been central 
to answering both of these problems. These agencies could peak and bring 
care for the victims. They could even provide some support for the scientists 
With the gathering accumulation of knowledge about the nervous svstem and 
with the development of new tools for the exploitation of further knowledge, th 
wav was cleared for a full-scale attack on the neurological and sensory disorders 

The preliminary findings of the retrolental fibroplasia study have now emerged 
and there can be little doubt that the results constitute the most important singl 
clinical advancement in ophthalmology during the past decade. Announced last 
September at the annual meeting of the American Academy of Ophthalmolog) 
and Otolaryngology, the findings were unequivocal that oxygen—-the oxygen 
routinely administered to premature infants in their incubator—was definitely 
associated with the cause of retrolental fibroplasia and that oxygen, therefore 
should be administered to premature infants only in times of severe clinical crisis. 

The results of this study have been made known to physicians and hospital 
throughout the world. Because some children will still have to receive oxygel 
for clinical crisis, a few will probably still incur retrolental fibroplasia; a few others 
will develop the disorder for causes still to be explored. On the basis of results s 
far announced, however, only about 10 percent of those who suffered it in the past 
will suffer it in the future. 

The cost to the Government of this study totaled $40,000, and another $11,000 
was added by two voluntary agencies. The 8,000 children already blinded by 
retrolental fibroplasia will, during the course of their normal life span, cost the 
States, the Federal Government, and several welfare organizations $100,000 each 
for their education, training, and support, or a total of $800 million. But after 
their lifetime, the tragedy of long life without sight because of retrolental fibro- 
plasia will have virtually ceased and so will the heavy economic burden to the 
Nation. 


1 See appendix B for brief review of confirming statistics. 
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UVEITIS 


At the same scientific meeting at which the results of the retrolental fibroplasia 
study was presented, an Institute investigator in the Bethesca program also 
presented a paper of intense interest to the gathering of ophthalmologists from 
all over the United States and Europe. To this audience came the first report 
anywhere of a treatment for a form of granulomatous uveitis, an incurable 
infection of the back of the eye, especially the retina, which is responsible for 
5to 7 percent of blindness in this country. 

While results were preliminary, they seemed promising. Of 29 cases admitted 
to the Clinical Center with granulomatous uveitis caused by the parasite toxo- 
plasma, 25 cases had responded to a therapy with 2 crugs—pyrimethamine 
jaraprim) and sulfanilamide. Of the remaining 4 patients treated, 3 had not 
heen treated long enough for final evaluation. 

The suecess of this therapy is still to be determined. Further tests will show 
whether the drugs are a cure or a control: it is still possible that the infection 
will recur, requiring further treatment. Daraprim, moreover, in the heavy 
losages required in the therapy of granulomatous uveitis, causes loss of appetite 
and consequent loss of weight. While this side effect is reversed when treatment 
is terminated, possibly some other drug will be found just as effective but less 
toxic. Whatever the final answer to these problems are, they are somewhat 
academic to the patients who have already received treatment at the Clinical 
Center. Their vision has either been restored or improved, and those who had 
lost their jobs because of failing vision have either regained them or found new ones, 


GLAUCOMA 


This year also saw the advent of another drug added to the armamentarium 
against eye disease—diamox, a specific for acute glaucoma and a useful supple- 
ment for other drugs in the treatment of other forms of the disorder. Glaucoma 
isa condition characterized by increased pressure of the fluid in the eye which 
gradually shuts off the blood supply to the retina. The results, unless pressure 
ean be relieved: permanent damage to the retina and permanent blindness, 
as it now is for more than 55,000 persons in this country. 

In last vear’s testimony, the research leading to the rational use of diamox 
against glaucoma was reviewed after the testimony proper and inserted in the 
record. It had been found that diamox (a sulfonamide derivative) could inhibit 
the activity of a certain enzyme called carbonic anhydrase. This enzyme is 
responsible for the formation of sodium bicarbonate in the intraocular fluid of the 
eye, and sodium bicarbonate is associated with that accumulation of intraocular 
fluid in the eve characteristic of glaucoma. I[t was thus that last year diamox was 
first tested for glaucoma and first found to be of particular value in reducing the 
pressure in acute glaucoma, thereby permitting the intervention of surgery. 

It vas then thought that diamox was relatively limited; it seemed that lowering 
of the intraocular pressure could be achieved for only a relatively short period of 
time. Studies by other grantees this vear, however, indicate this limitation does 
not exist, for with refined methods of administration, diamox has proved to be 
effective in the long-term treatment of chronic glaucoma, the most common form 
of the condition. Possibly the most significant factor in the finding of diamox lies 
in the fact that it is the first drug yet discovered to inhibit the formation of 
intraocular fluid, and it thereby sets the pattern for an entirely new course in 
pharmacological investigation which will almost certainly lead to the develop- 
ment of more successful antiglaucoma agents. 

In good part, the problem of glaucoma is one of early detection, for found early 
and treated early, glaucoma should blind only infrequently. Partlv responsible 
for the higher incidence of blindness from this disease is the failure of the average 
individual to obtain regular eye examinations; and almost equally important is 
the inability of the average practitioner to diagnose the condition at its incipience. 
_ Solution of this problem is now at hand with the development of a simple 
Instrument devised for the general practitioner—the Berens-Tolman tonometer. 
Rested gently on the eyeball (after the administration of local anesthesia), it 
simply records whether the intraocular pressure is high or low, but not precisely 
how high or low, as do more specialized instruments now in use. If the pressure 
is found higher than normal with the Berens-Tolman tonometer, eye examination 
by an ophthalmologist is indicated to determine the exact nature of the condition. 
_At the present time, some 200 to 300 ophthalmologists in the United States and 
Europe are training general practitioners to use this instrument and in so doing 
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have already proved its enormous practicality. Some 40 percent of those patiens 
already referred to trained ophthalmologists because of abnormal register of ty 
new tonometer have proved to have incipient glaucoma. 

These four advances mark the more dramatic developments in the Institute's 
programs during the past year. Many major problems still concern us and it js 
to be expected that for such problems as cerebral pa'sy, muscular dystrophy 
multiple sclerosis, end cataract a series of progressive steps lie ahead before the 
final achievements in prevention and treatment are obtained. That this yeg; 
s2w many such steps taken wes perhaps as heartening and important as the clea; 
clinical accomplishments so far mentioned. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


The committee has already received a complete review of the extensive, nation. 
wide attack on cerebral pa'sy being spearheaded by the Institute. There are ty 
broad purposes in this collaborative effort: (1) to establish a more precise deter. 
mination of fetal, environmental and medical factors leading to the various forms 
of human cerebral palsy, and (2) to definitely link the various symptoms of this 
group of disorders to the causative brain damage. In the first instance, we expect 
to create a sound rationale for care of the pregnant mother and newborn child i: 
order to prevent cerebral palsy. In the second instance, our understanding of 
basic nervous system control over motor (muscular) activity should lead to more 
etiological clues, to a radical improvement of methods of rehabilitation, and to th 
development of new surgical techniques or new drugs for improving the perform. 
ance of the cerebral palsy patient. 

Significant individual developments made during the last year focus on studies 
of brain damage as it occurs during intrauterine life. Because brain damage ti 
the child most often occurs during the child’s embryonic growth, the creatio 
and study of experimental cerebral pa'sy in animals provides the best oppor- 
tunity for assessing the causative factors leading to several clinical types oi 
cerebral palsy. 

As mentioned last year, experimental X-ray irradiation of pregnant rats has 
indicated that various cerebral pa'lsy symptoms which appear in newborn rats 
can be controlled by varying the time of irradiation during gestation. Institut 
experiments in creating experimental cerebral palsy by anoxia (oxygen suffoca- 
tion) confirm the fact that the time of embryonic brain growth is central to th 
kind and degree of brain damage achieved. The Institute has also been able t 
devise a technique for producing anoxia in selected fetal animals without damag- 
ing the litter mates, thereby permitting comparative evaluation of the cere 
pa'sied animal and his twin ‘‘normal”’ after birth. 

Brilliant studies by a grantee cast further light on the underlying causation of 
cerebral palsy. Studies on the developing brain of animals indicate that th 
significant energy producing enzyme systems of the brain manifest different 
levels of activity during gestation. These enzyme systems lie latent during 
certain periods of brain development, but burst into critical activity at specified 
times. Preliminary studies indicate that alteration in the biochemistry of thes 
enzymes at those specified times is responsible for certain symptoms of cerebra 
pasy. If such results prove consistent, they will mark the first hope towards 
achieving reversal of the abnormal changes occurring during pregnancy probably 
responsible for brain damage. 

Other progress in cerebral palsy: (a) the refinement of surgerv for the treat- 
ment of severe involuntary movements, (b) the finding that the immature livers 
inability to detoxify bile is partially responsible for the development of kernicterus 
thereby suggesting the possibility or preventing the disorder as well as treating it 
(c) the development of a new research attack on nerve regeneration (because nervy’ 
regeneration of mammals occurs in utero but not postnatally, the possible bio- 
chemical changes involved in this change are being investigated.) 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


The research attack on multiple sclerosis up until 5 years ago had in good part 
been limited to experimental therapy and several thousand drugs have hopefully 
been tested on this disorder. As it must, this trial and error approach continues, 
and the hopes of multiple scleroties were again raised by a report this year that 
the antitubercular drug, isoniazid, had proved useful in the amelioration of sym)- 
toms in several multiple sclerosis patients. 


1 Last year’s testimony presented the results on the development of a treatment of this disease, previously 
responsible for causing 10 percent of cerebral palsy in children. 
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To obtain a decisive answer which would either provide more definite rationale 
for isoniazid therapy or which would stem the growing and possibly dangerous use 
of isoniazid by multiple sclerotics, the Institute immediately initiated a pilot 
project for objective evaluation of the drug. This project is not yet concluded, 
but-preliminary results should be available within the near future. Whatever the 
results, establishment of this ‘‘double blind”’ clinical trial has set the technique 
for rapid evaluation of promising but unproved results achieved at other labora- 
tories where facilities do not permit complete exploitation of their observations. 

It seems clear that the most successful developments in the attack on multiple 
sclerosis must come through an understanding of the basic mechanisms involved 
in its causation. Several methods of approach presently obtain as a result of 
recent findings and others undoubtedly will develop. It has been found, for ex- 
ample, that where myelin is destroyed during the course of multiple sclerosis 
this is the main pathological process of the disease), the small supporting cells of 
the nervous system (not nerve cells themselves) tend to disappear. These support- 
ing cells, which are called oligodendroglia, are believed to play some role in the 
formation and nutrition of myelin, and further studies at the Institute will 
attempt to clarify this association. 

The problem of myelin structure and activity is at the core of the research 
attack on multiple sclerosis, and this research is just now beeoming productive. 
While it has previously been believed that the myelin sheath was simply a protec- 
tive covering for the nerve fibres, we now have reason to believe it plays an active 
role in the conduction of the nerve impulse. 

The nerve impulse passes along the nerve fibres in association with the inter- 
action of two chemicals, sodium and potassium. As transmission of the impulse 
occurs, potassium within the nerve cell leaves the cell; sodium outside of the cell 
enters. A recent report indicates that in certain nerve fibres not sheathed with 
myelin, potassium loss from the cell is some 25 percent greater than in those nerve 
cells whose fibres are myelinated. The unmyelinated fibres, moreover, perform 
less activity, more slowly, than myelinated fibres. In short, this finding would 
strongly suggest that myelin seems to have something to do with retention of 
potassium within the cell and thereby with the speed and activity of the nerve 
impulse. 

it should be mentioned here that the study of multiple sclerosis has been 
hampered by our inability to create the disease in animals. <A recent report 
indicates that a canine disease, apparently similar to multiple sclerosis in humans, 
occurs With some frequency among Boxer dogs, and this exciting possibility will 
be explored further. 

Last. vear, it was mentioned that progress had been obtained in devising a 
diagnostic test for multiple sclerosis, which hitherto has taken an average of 6 
years to identify medically. Abnormal elevation of gamma globulin in the spinal 
fluid of multiple scleroties is the basis of this diagnostie test. and this year im- 
provements have been made at the Institute and by a grantee in the development 
of a simple method for protein-spinal fluid concentration so that analysis of 
gamma globulin levels may be facilitated. Preliminary data also indicates that 
ratio of gamma globulin protein to spinal fluid may relate to the progressive course 
of the disease and thereby provide us with a method for establishing prognosis. 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY AND NEUROMUSCULAR DISORDERS 


In the last fiscal year an important segment of the Institute’s program at the 
Clinical Center has focused a broad attack on neuromuscular disorders, which, 
by themselves alone, constitute a serious public health problem. Some of these 
disorders, muscular dystrophy and myasthenia gravis, can be rapid killers; while 
others, myositis and neuritis, can be chronie¢ cripplers. Neuromuscular disorders 
may arise anywhere along the neuromuscular axis from the muscle to the brain. 
Thus, in muscular dystrophy, the primary pathology is in the muscle: in 
myasthenia gravis there is a failure in chemical transmission at the point where 
the nerves become embedded in the muscle (nerve-muscle junction); and in 
— paralysis and other forms of myelitis the damage takes place in the spinal 
cord, 

Except for infantile paralysis, clinical research in neuromuscular disorders was 
relatively nonexistent before the activation of this Institute in 1951. The causes 
of these conditions were unknown and no fruitful clues to pursue them had been 
established. When the Institute’s program at the Clinical Center was started in 
1953, the task of solving the problem of muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular 
disorders was as imponderable as piecing together a picture puzzle in which most 
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of the essential parts are missing. This meant that the research slate cd 
thus far had to be wiped clean and the fundamentals of these conditions | 
be attacked on manv fronts bv ee to the problem newer techniques 
have been deve lope ‘d in biophysics, t iochemistry and pharmacology. 

Therefore, the Institute investigators began their Bethesda program in ne 
muscular disorders by developing new methods for studving human musole 
biopsies and the chemical nature of neuromuscular transmission; by constructing 
new devices for determining neuromuscular electronies; by perfecting a method 
for evaluating the ionic exchange of sodium and potassium through the use of 
unstable radioisotopes; and by the application of the principles of flame photom. 
etry and chromotography to the problems of neuromuscular disease. 

During the last fiscal vear these new instruments and methodologies were per. 
fected and used on patients with muscular dvstrophy, myositis, myasthenia 
gravis, dvstrophic myotonia, and familial periodic paralysis. A group of neuro. 
muscular disorders were tested rather than the muscular dystrophy alone so that 
if thev all had some common denominator, it would not be missed. 

With perfection of new instruments and new techniques, last year, came the 
discovery that the muscle cells in muscular dystrophy could not retain a normal 
amount of potassium and were overloaced with sodium. Was this the cause of 
muscular dystrophy, or was it the consequence of some deeper process inherent 
to the disorder? A careful study using radioisotope tracers has revealed that 
the potassium deficit is a consequence, not a cause, so the scientific probe has 
continued. Recently, this team of Institute investigators have discovered an- 
other abnormal metabolic disturbance in muscular dystrophy: The excretion of 
abnormal amounts of a pentose sugar by patients with this disorder, the signifi- 
cance of which is presently being examined. 

While the Institute’s clinical research team in neuromuscular disorders haye 
made this fruitful discovery, an Institute grantee has Cemonstrated that if a 
diet deficient in choline is fed to rats for more than 70 davs it produces the 
symptoms of muse ular dystrophy, thereby providing still another lead for clinical 
research in this disease. 

These and other advances are beginning to supply some of the important 
missing parts in the puzzle of our knowledge about muscular dystrophy and 
neuromuscular disorders. The addition of a few more parts should enable Insti- 
tue investigators to fit the pieces together for a rational explanation and ultimate 
prevention or control of these disorders. 


ITO- 


CATARACT 


Previous attempts to elucidate the cause of cataract, a disorder marked }y 
partial or complete opacity of the lens of the eve and responsible for more than 
20 percent of the blindness in the United States, have largely been restricted to 
chemical or physical analysis of the lens after cataract has formed. This ap- 
proach has not been fruitful in determining the changes in lens composition 
occurring with the formation and growth of cataract, and it is now to the problem 
of cataract as a function of growth and aging of the lens that several scientists, 
both here at Bethesda and at other laboratories, are addressing themselves. 

It is possible to cause experimental cataract in animals by administration of 
the compound alloxan. A simple method of obtaining and examining the lens at 
all stages of cataract formation has been devised by a grantee through sacrifice 
of experimental animals with cataract at various time intervals during cataract 
development. On the basis of 108 lens obtained from 54 experimental rats, the 
patholegical sequence of events leading to lens opacity has been established, 
and it is expected further studies will illuminate the key biochemical alterations 
involved. 

The method by which alloxan causes cataract may also shed light on its develop- 
ment, and this approach has been initiated at the Institute. That aBomn = 
feres with several ocular enzyme systems is already known, and it has been 
confirmed that alloxan has an affinity with the important sulfhydrl groups within 
the eye. What properties of alloxan, however, are likely to influence these 
enzyme systems to cause cataract have yet to be clarified, and attempts, therefore, 
to isolate these properties are now being made. 

Experimental cataract may also be created through X-ray irradiation, and 
another mode of attack broached by the Institute lies in the search for agents 
which ean block this occurrence. An amino acid called cystine has been found 
to have some inhibiting effect on the formation of cataract when applied to the 
eye prior to irradiation, and exploration of this finding may illuminate the chem- 
istry of prevention and eventually suggest the clinical means for treatment. 
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OTHER PROGRESS 


The review of research developments in the neurological and sensory disorders 
might be extended indefinitely. Some achievements are not applicable to the 
larger categories of neurological and sensory disease. though in some instances 
they may well be as important. These and other achievements are hereby listed, 
with further elaboration to be found in the Institute’s Highlights for 1954. 

Discovery of a method for measurement of local cerebral blood fiow in animals 
with potential application for humans opens up a new avenue for attack on the 
treatment and prevention of cerebral vascular disease (stroke). 

Further light is being shed on the causes of peptie ulcer in studies indicating 
the role of the hypothalamus and the pituitary adrenal system in the secretion of 
yvastrie hydrochloric acid. 

Evidence has been produced that ‘intellectual deficits” may be produced by 
lesions occurring in any portion of the cerebral hemispheres, not chiefly by 
frontal lobe involvement as previously believed. 

The neurological mechanisms involved in the postural and movement control 
of mammals have been elucidated, thereby illuminating further areas in the 
pathology of cerebral palsy. 

It has recently been found that diabetic retinopathy, a leading cause of blind- 
ness, is not directly related to the severity of diabetes; it is a special disease of 
the eve and kidney, in which the metabolism of vitamin By is affected. 

A pupillographic machine has been developed which can measure and record 
continuous minute changes in the eye’s pupil, thereby providing an invaluable 
tool for early diagnosis of many eye and nervous disorders. 

A surgical procedure has been devised for the relief of severe cases of Parkinson’s 
disease (shaking palsy). 

Caleifie corneal opacities, such as result from certain burns and diseases, can 
now be dissolved by means of a neutral solution of the sodium salt of ethylene- 
diamine tetraacetic acid. 

A new eye chart has been devised in which the type faces now provide a maxi- 
mum reeognition factor and a minimum of confusion. 

It has been found that the possibility of fatality in brain surgery is frequently 
heralded by gastrointestinal hemorrhage and ulceration, calling for replacement 
therany, administration of vitamin K, and, possibly, autonomic blocking agents. 

BAL (2,3-direreaptoproponal) of Versene have been found effective in the 
treatment of Wilson’s disease, a disorder marked by prcgressive tremor, rigidity, 
and mental deterioration. 

Nasopharyngeal irradiation has been found markedly effective for the reduction 
of lymphoid tissue in the nasopharynx, the major cause of hearing deficit in 
children. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING SUPPORT 
Grants 

That increased support of research in the neurological and sensory disorders has 
resulted in significant grant research achievement has already been amply re- 
vealed. In the past years, such suppert was relatively slight and the demand for 
research grants far exceed the Institute’s ability to make them available. 

In 1954, this situation was partially met by an increase ef appropriations, which 
permitted the award of 285 research grants in the amount of $2,810,222. During 
this present year, with 2 cf the 3 Council meetings so far held for the approval of 
grants, we have already been able to award 338 grants for $3,442,206.1 With the 
continued inerease of potential in neurological and sensory disease research, it 
isclear that the next Council meeting vw ill find investigators with approved research 
projects more than meeting the total appropriation of $3,900,000 and enabling 
us to select for support those which appear most promising. 

Training 


Testimony in past years has indicated that one of the largest gap areas has been 
the need for better facilities in the graduate training of clinical teachers and re- 
searchers in neurological and sensory disorders. Up until 1954, less than one- 
third of all the country’s medical schools had complete neurological units for 
teaching physicians and scientists; many neurological teachers were not qualified 
neurologists; and, indeed, in several States in the United States there was not a 
single qualified neurologist, teacher or otherwise. In ophthalmology, while 150 
specialists are being trained each year, 300 are dying or retiring and yet the 
general population continues to swell steadily. 

—_—_—_—_— 


' Appendix C—Grant Support by Disease or Disorder. 
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This situation is now being remedied. It began in 1954, when an initial budge; 
of $504,000 was approved for training grants including training stipends, [p 
1955, $1,004,000 was provided and the same amount is being requested for these 
programs in 1956. In 1955, 20 pre- and post-doctorate fellowships had been 
awarded, and enough requests have been received to absorb the total approprig. 
tion of $150,000. 

APPENDIX A 


MepicaL ScHOOLs AND PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATORS PARTICIPATING IN Epriiepsy 
Srupies WitH AsPpARAGINE 


(1) Children’s Medical Center (Harvard Medical School), Boston, Mass., Dr 
Charles Davidson. 

(2) University of North Carolina Medical School, Chapel Hill, N. C., Dr 
Thomas Farmer. 

(3) University of Virginia Medical School, Charlottesville, Va., Dr. Walter 
Klingman. 

(4) University of Buffalo Medical School, Buffalo, N. Y., Dr. Bernard Smith 

(5) University of Maryland Medical School, Baltimore, Md., Dr. Charles Van 
Buskirk. 


APPENDIX B 


REVIEW OF PRELIMINARY STATISTICS EMERGING FROM COLLABORATIVE STwuDyY oF 
RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


(1) Of 53 infants in 18 hospitals receiving routine oxygen in their incubators, 
percent incurred retrolental fibroplasia, with 25 percent permanently blinded 

(2) Of 245 infants, however, who had recei'ed curtailed oxygen (for clinical 
crisis only), only 30 percent developed the disease and less than 6 percent suffered 
loss of vision.! 

(3) The mortality rate was 22.2 percent in routine oxygen and 20.1 percent for 
those in curtailed, indicating, contrary to fears, that diminution of oxygen did not 
increase the death rate. 
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APPENDIX C 


Research grant support by category of disease or disorder 
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I. NEUROLOGIC DISORDERS 


nr 


1954 1955 ! 


Total Amount Total Amount 


. Cerebral palsy and chronic cerebral disorders 47 $453, 986 

. Epilepsy and other paroxysmal cerebral disorders____- 27 282, 445 
>. Multiple sclerosis and demyelinating diseases 16 | 241, 366 

. Muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular disorders ‘ 23 237, 497 
‘>. Metabolic and deficiency disorders of nervous system __--- 34 368, 829 
*. Infectious diseases of the nervous system aan : 3 33, O19 
+. Accident and injury to ihe nervous system 27 | 314, 269 

. Other disorders of the nervous system not included above 12 117, 094 | 


es sutss ee" TS RE se 


Total_- ee : se 2, 048, 505 | 


A. Pain 

B. Olfaction 

C. Tactile 

D. General studies_- 


Total 


Combined total -__- piibidaicdhedecndsmaiiasy 204 2, 190, 360 | 


1 Includes funds already awarded or encumbered thus far in fiscal year 1955. 
1 It is believed that even fewer cases will now occur because of indications for greater caution due to the 
finding that oxygen administration for even so short a period as 3 days may cause retrolental fibroplasia. 
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Ir Research grant support by category of disease or disorder 
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Ill. SENSORY DISORDERS 


1954 


| Total Amount 





Ophthalmie disorders: 
Cataract 
Glaucoma 
Retinopathy 
Retrolental fibroplasia 


Uveitis, keratitis, and other inflammatory and para- 


sitic diseases 
Metabolic and degenerative diseases of the eye 
Strabismus and neuromuscular disorders 
Other ophthalmic disorders, including injuries 
lisorders: 
Auditory impairment 
Vertigo (labyrinthine disease) 


Potal 


Grand total_. 


APPENDIX D 


ed 

ey 
nical 
ffered 


Institution 


$53, 095 
109, 264 
38, 898 
61, 490 
57, 859 
161, 184 
3, 381 
40, 354 





86, 021 
8, 316 


619, 862 


2, 810, 22% 


Type 





nt for University of California 

; : I ticut: Yale University 

id not t of Columbia: Georgetown University 
Emory University 


niversity of Chicago 
rthwestern University 
State University of Iowa 
University of Kansas 
tucky: University of Louisville 
Viand 
Che Johns Hopkins University 
University of Maryland 
ssachusetts: 
Harvard University 
Do “ 
College_.....-- a er 
in: Universitv of Michigan 
ta: University of Minnesota 
Washington University 
ew York 
Albany Medical College 
University of Buffalo 
olumbia University 
‘olumbia University 
tate University of New York 
\ontefiore Hospital 
he Mount Sinai Hospital 
New York University 
North Carolina 
University of North Carolina 
Bowman Gray, School of Medicine 
University of Oregon 
ih: University of Utah , 
vermont University of Vermont-. 
Loilsiana: Tulane Universit v 
lar'land: The Johns Hopkins University 
M usetts: Harvard Medical School 
tofColbum bia: Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital 
isso'ri: Was*ington University 
New York: Cornell University 
rt Carolina: University of North Carolina 


mount 


Olio State University 

Western Reserve University - 
due to the regon: University of Oregon 
roplasia. ennsy lvania: Wills Eye Hospital 


do 
do 


do 


do. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 





Continued 


1955 


Total Amount 


$46, 471 
27, 156 
141, 503 
83, O61 


96, 280 
199, 694 
, 062 


2, 481 


, 560 


, 697 
965 


2, 206 


rs, 72 Graduate medical training grants active as of Feb. 1, 1955 


Amount 


Neurologic disorders $14, 430 


14, 490 
21, 393 
17, 280 


19, 030 
19, 600 
21, 621 
14, 050 
21, 600 


20, 520 
20, $62 


5, 75 
8, 411 
13, 500 
18, 468 
, 843 


705 





», 111 
496 
2,975 
413 

, 807 
200 
120 

5, 279 


,02 
000 
, £92 
, (20 
, C0 


Ophthalmic disorders , 489 


95, 794 
23, 809 
978 
, 400 
, 828 


0, 542 





2, £50 
26, 460 
25, C00 
18, 830 
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ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY PEARCE BatLey, Director, NATIONAL INs 
oF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


MITUT 


Appropriation title: ‘‘Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health Ser, 


ice’ 
The additional funds provided in the House bill would be utilized as follows. 


Research grants _- ee $300. Onn 

It is proposed that a special research effort be mobilized in the 
relatively neglected field of mental retardation. The brunt of this 
attack shall be centered on the prevention of mental retardation 
resIting from brain damage. It is well recognized that mental 
retardation is a common sequel to brain damnaze sustained before 
birth, at birth, or shortly after birth; but factors causing this 
danaze and methods to overcome it have never been clearly 
identified. The purpose of this special research effort shall be to 
identify these causal factors and devise methods for their control. 

Training grants _-_- , 96, 000 

This amount would be allocated for postgraduate training grants 
to increase the number of clinical researchers in neurological and 
sensory disorders. Additional personnel of this type are needed 
for the support of neurological research in mental retardation. 

Research - “a spotter - ii ze sissies 

Of the total increase, $95,000 would be directed toward such 
studies as: 

1. tmbryology of the nervous system with special reference 
to the cerebral cortex, the brain coverings, blood and cerebrospinal 
fluid channels, and the effects of a lack of oxygen during the pre- 
natal period and during and shortly after the time of birth. 

2. Pathology especially toward a better characterization of 
varios types of mental retardation and the application of new 
histological and histochemical techniques to categories where no 
organic lesion has been determined. 

3. khysiology studies on the formation and absorption of 
cerebral spinal fluid, and on cerebral circulation. 

4. Neurochenical studies on the defective or faulty nutrition 
of fatty substances of the brain. 

5. Clinical studies on the clinical signs and symptoms of mental 
retardation case histories as correlated with the examination of 
patholocic material. 

The balance of the increase ($250,000) would enable the acti’ -a- 
tion of an additional 2¢-bed unit in the Clinical Center. /+t the 
present, this Institute has a backlog of 200 patients suitable for 
ad nis:ion and research study that cannot be accommodated in 
1956 dve to lack of beds. 

Review and approval__-__-. : a 9, 000 

This increase would pro: ide for the review and evaluation of 
the additional research and training grant applications. 


NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


Dr. SHANNON. The neurological and sensory disorders are al 
exceedingly serious public health problem. Affecting 20 million 
persons in the United States, they are the third leading cause of deatii 
the first cause of permanent disability. This is to say that victims 
of such disorders as cerebral palsy, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy, glaucoma and cataract endure their disabilities 
longer, are confined more to bed, chair, or house, need more assistance 
in eating and dressing than the victims of almost all other diseases 
combined. The economic losses incurred by these disorders, there- 
fore, both by lost wages and through public assistance funds, a 
enormous. 

Since the establishment of the NINDB in 1950, however, we have 
been making steady progress in the research attack on the neuro 
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logical and sensory disorders. In just the past 2 years, the Institute’s 
own programs at Bethesda and studies conducted under Institute 
support have resulted in major accomplishments measurable by the 
relief of human suffering and in such economic saving to the Nation 
as to pay for the Institute’s budget for years to come, 


INFANT BLINDNESS 


The Institute has, for example, been responsible for preventing the 
leading cause of blindness in children. Since 1942 more than 8,000 
infants have been blinded from birth because of retrolental fibroplasia. 
Their education, training, and support over a normal life span will 
cost the Nation $100,000 each or a total of $800 million. This heavy 
economic burden is now virtually eliminated for the future by a 
Government expenditure of but $40,000. 

The Institute has uncovered a cause of epilepsy and developed a 
new agents which promise to achieve better control of a disorder 
affecting 143 million people in the United States. 

It has been responsible for the development of a means for prevent- 
ing kernicterus, a disorder which has killed 1,000 newborn babies 
each year and has crippled another 1,000 with cerebral palsy. It 
has developed new treatments for such major blinding eye disorders 
as uveitis and glaucoma. 

Many problems still face the Institute, of course. It does not have 
specific treatments for muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral 
palsy, cerebral vascular disease or stroke, or for many diseases of the 
eye and ear. The research attack on these problems is a recent one, 
but the Institute can report progress in the study of basic mechanisms 
responsible for causation of these diseases and have thereby set the 
stage for their better prevention or treatment. With the consistent 
sympathetic support given the Institute by Congress in past years, 
there seems to be no reason for any longer believing that these dis- 
orders must remain incurable. 

I would like to comment on two items that appear in the budget 
and which are related to increases proposed by the House. 


STUDY OF MENTAL RETARDATION 


You will recall that the House increased the budget by $250,000 
for the opening of a nursing unit for the Institute’s program in eye 
research, and an increase of $500,000 aimed at a study of mental 
retardation, The studies on mental retardation will be conducted in 
two institutes (mental health and neurology and blindness) and the 
programs are keyed one to the other. The NIH serving as the focal 
point for collaboration, is looking to the Mental Health Institute to 
solve those problems which are related to socioeconomic conditions, 
emotional problems, psychiatric, psychosomatic, and psychological 
factors, and is looking to the Neurological Institute to determine the 
causes or to develop a program for prevention of mental retardation 
due to brain pathology. It is the belief of the scientists of the Neuro- 
logical Institute that the primary cause of mental retardation is 
brain damage, and that such brain damage can be anatomical or result 
from a defect in the bichamistry of cells. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY 


At the present time a program in this area is well under way. [It js 
tied to the general problem of cerebral palsy which accounts for g 
sizable amount of retardation. Dr. Kety has a laboratory sodtinns 
investigating problems relating to the embr yology or deve ‘lopme nt of 
the normal brain in an attempt to determine what experimental 
variables introduced at various stages of development, can have op 
final mental capacity. 

The experimental program is being developed in close association 
with clinical members of the Institute who will be studying mental 
retardation in the young and adult patient. Dr. Bailey is looking 
forward to a fruitful program in this area, both in his own institute 
and in association with the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Senator Hiti. You have brought us here a story of real accom- 
plishment. It is a very inspiring story because this is one of your new 
Institutes; is it not? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Hiiu. It is a very inspiring story of what you have done 
with relatively new money. 

Let me ask you this, Doctor: Do you have any suggestion that you 
would like to make to this committee with respect to any work that 
should be undertaken or any work that is of first importance? 

Dr. SHANNON. I can speak very positively about certain aspects, 
As far as the Director of Operations feels, Dr. Bailey feels he has 
quite a rapid growth over the past 3 years. He feels that he wants 
a sound program in the future, and he wants little in the way of 
increase in the current year over and above the budget as passed by 
the House, and actually the present programing requires relatively 
little for the year following other than for support of beds in the Clinical 
Center. He feels that this is a period of consolidation. He feels that 
the Congress has been extraordinarily generous to the Institute to the 
extent that he has not been able to utilize funds as effectively as he 
would have liked. 

This is not the fault of the Institute. The savings this year result 
from unanticipated delays in the completion of certain physical facili- 
ties. This period of delay is essentially over but still he would rather, 
in the coming year, consolidate his gains, consolidate his staffing, 
develope a coordinated laboratory-clinical program he feels is so 
important. 


LACK OF TRAINED NEUROLOGISTS 


I think I can speak for him again, though, in saying that neurology 
is probably in a state of backwardness throughout the country, vou 
might say, comparable to that of mental health, in the area of training 
If one discusses a program in development, I am sure Dr. Bailey would 
say he would eventually want a much 'arger training program. ‘This 
results from the great dearth of qualified neurologists, as advances are 
made the application of these advances will be limited by the lack of 
trained neurologists, as in fact will the advances themselves be de- 
layed. However, I do not feel that I would be doing a just job, from 
Dr. Bailey’s point of view, if I told you that Dr. Bailey wants X thou- 
sands of dollars to do these jobs. He thinks he has a very sound 
program, and, at best, I would suggest that if you wish a specific sug- 
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stion and analysis of these needs, Dr. Bailey would be glad to supply 
information for purposes of the record. 

Senator Hitu. You certainly have made a splendid presentation here 
for him, but we shall be happy to have comment from Dr. Bailey with 
respect to. the need for additional funds in the training area about 
which you have just commented. 

Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

We certainly want to thank you, Doctor, very much. Please tell 
Dr. Bailey that he was ably represented. 

(The following memorandum was later furnished by Dr. Bailey in 
response to Senator Hill’s request:) 


TRAINING GRANTS, NINDB 


Progress in research on the causes and treatment of neurological and sensory 
jisorders depends upon the supply of well-trained scientific personnel. The 
present critical shortage of such personnel threatens the full development of the 
expanding research attack upon these diseases, 

An inerease of $500,000 for training grants over and above the $96,000 increase 
recommended by the House could be used most profitably for the support of 25 
new graduate training programs in neurology and opthalmology, as well as the 
support of about 25 additional clinical traineeships. 

The recently initiated training grant program of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, which supports 45 grants in 30 institutions, 
has been exceptionally productive, as evidenced by the fact that approximately 
2, residents have been added to the training program of each institution thus 
supported. Such programs should be initiated eventually in all 80 of the Nation’s 
medical schools as soon as availability of funds and competent personnel will 
allow. Were an additional sum of $500,000 provided during the fiscal year 1956 
for this purpose, a total of approximately 70 grants in neurology and ophthal- 
mology could be supported in the medical schools most eminently qualified at this 
time to carry on such programs. 

The present program of clinical traineeships, which was inaugurated recently 
to increase the number of graduate personnel with special training in the diagnosis, 
treatment and care of neurological and sensory disorders, supports only 36 trainee- 
ships. It is proposed that an additional sum of $96,000 be utilized in this program, 
which will increase the traineeships available for award to approximately 62 
and thus to meet, in some measure, the present inadequacy. 


RetTIRED Pay or COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


STATEMENTS OF ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; AND 
JAMES F, KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Retired pay of commissioned officers: For retired pay of commissioned officers, 
is authorized by law, and payments under the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953, [$1,141,000] $1,225,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate __ : _....| $1,197,000 | $1. 141,000 $1, 225, 000 
'nobligated balance brought forward aan 94, 190 | 181, 280 | : 


‘ Total available for obligation : a ‘ 1, 291, 190 , d22, 280 | 
UnaWjigated balance carried forward 7 7 —181, 280 
nobligated Dalance, estimated savings ‘ a -164, 280 


1, 225, 000 


Obligations incurred ‘ oO hee 1, 109, 910 1, 158, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Retired pay of commissioned officers and survivors’ benefits: 
195: 
195 


1086 O00 
JID 


OU 
Obligations by objects 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Computation of estimated number of officers to be on retired list June 30, 
Officers on retired list as of June 30, 1954- 
Actual increase July 1—Dee. 31, 1954__ 


Total on retired list as of Dec. 31, 1954-_ 
Estimated net increase Jan. 1, 1955—June 30, 1955_- 


= 


Estimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1955_____- 
Estimated net increase July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956__- 


rv 


Estimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1956____ 


wu 


.- 


Table of increase and decrease of retirements 





i i IMA rire 


Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Estimate 
year | year year year |fiscal year! 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 





Retired for: 
Disability 
Age... 
Years of service. _....-.- 
Other 
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Total retirements. -- 
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Total dropped_. 











Net increase or decrease in officers 
on retired roll, end of fiscal year 





SALK VACCINE STUDY 


+ sates ee” ws TRE se 


Senator Hitt. Our next item is “Retired pay of commissioned 
officers.”’ 

Mr. Harlow, are you going to address yourself to that subject? 

Dr. Dearinc. Before we go on to that, may I have the privilege 
of discussing before the committee one afterthought in connection 
with the matter you were discussing with Dr. Haas with respect to 
the need for getting straightened out on the Salk vaccine. 

I should tell you, in addition to the job that Dr. Haas has of 
studying what has happened there, that we have already notified al! 
State health officers of this situation, and we are throwing into gear 
what Dr. Langmuir calls-a dragnet from our Communicable. Disease 
Center to identify as quickly as possible every case of polio that 
occurs in the next little while and determine its vaccine history. s 
long as there is at least a suspicion that one of the vaccines may be 
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nvolved, we need to know everything that is going on, and that will 
‘ake some resources. 

We are going to throw everything that we have into it so that 
what we submit in the way of a plan or an expression of needs may 
well go beyond Dr. Haas’ institute. 

Senator Hiiu. We shall certainly support you, Doctor, in an effort 
io meet the mission. 

Mr. Ketiy. It might be appropriate to say.that the problem is so 

vrave that the fund situation may occur with respect to this fiscal 
year and not just the bill that is in front of us for 1956. 
In line with what Senator Thye said, I would think it would be 
possible under the deficiency statute to go on a deficiency apportion- 
ment basis and then submit a deficiency for the balance of the year to 
meet the situation. 


POSSIBLE NEED FOR DEFICIENCY 


Senator THyr. 1am sure the chairman and I could speak for and all 
of the members of this subcommittee could speak with a certain amount 
of assurance that every member of the Appropriations Committee 
would support any need for a deficiency if the situation warrants your 

sending additional sums of money to get on top of this situation. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, to meet your situation from now 
until July 1, I think you could depend wholeheartedly on the full 
support of this committee, and, in fact, I might say the full support of, 
no doubt, the entire Senate. 

Now, Mr. Harlow, you may proceed. 

Dr. Sebrell, be fore you leav e, I should like to express the sentiments 
of this committee and express our deep appreciation to you and the 
heads of your Institutes and all those who have testified here, repre- 
sentatives of the National Institutes of Health, for the very excellent 
and very helpful and enlightening and fine testimony which has been 
presented here. We appreciate it very much. 

Dr. SeprELL. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. I think I speak 
on behalf of my associates in expressing our great pleasure for having 
the opportunity of appearing here. 

Senator Hitu. Mr. Harlow, are you going to address yourself to the 
retired commissioned officers? 


RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Hartow. Now that those who ride on the big white horses 
have departed from the room, I find it difficult to put any glamor in 
ny statement. This appropriation is purely a matter of arithmetic. 
There are statutes which govern the retirement of commissioned 
officers, and these same statutes say what the retired pay shall be. 
so we have tried to forecast as well as we can the retirements that will 
take place during the next fiscal year and what they will cost, together 
with those that we have on the rolls now. 

We have calculated this estimate that you have before you today. 
Other than that, there is not much to say except to confess that in the 
past our estimates have been a little out of line, and, as you recall, 
Congress just passed in the last supplemental deficiency bill, 
wuthorization to take $100,000 out of this appropriation and use it 
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for another purpose. However, we have an honest estimate hey, 
and we think that it is a conservative one at this time. 

Senator Hriu. Based on statutory obligations? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. In other words, you cannot tell for sure mathp. 
matically how many retired officers you will have 6 or 7 or 8 months 
from now. 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir, and we do not have a large enough groy 
that you can use a statistical approach to the thing with any meaning 
If we had a group as large as the armed services statistics would }) 
valid as computing methods, but we have a very small group. 

Senator Hiiu. Are there any questions? 

We want to thank you. 

Next we have the question of salaries and expenses. Are 
going to address yourself to that, sir? 

Mr. Haruovw. Yes, sir, if I may. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For the divisions and offices of the Office of the Surg 
General and for miscellaneous expenses of the Public Health Service not appr 
priated for elsewhere, including preparing 
related to public health; and conducting 
health methods; $2,780,000. 


information, articles, and publicat 
studies and demonstrations in pul 


{mounts available for obligation 


Item 19455 estimate 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate 
Deductin 
1. Compyxrative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’’ 18,2 


$2, 780, 000 $2, 780, 000 


i2 ) 


Total direct obligations 2, 780, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate House allowat 
Description — — 


| 
Positions | Amount Positions | Amount 


1. Public health methods and 


reports , ; 73 | $480,000 73 | $480, 000 
2. Management and central services 387 2, 281, 728 390 | 2,300, 000 


Total direct obligations. -_._.-_| 460 | 2,761, 728 463 | 2,780, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Gbisat elkmtheation 1955 appro- 1956 budget | House allow- 
J "| E priation estimate ance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- 
4verage number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services $2, 301, $2, 320, 000 
Travel 45, 45, 600 
fransportation of things 10, 10, 100 
Communication services 153, 153, 500 
Rents and utility services 1, 000 
Printing and reproduction 126, 100 
7 Other contractual services 94, 100 
x Supplies and materials 22 22, 500 
(9 Equipment 6, 600 
15 Taxes and assessments 500 


Total direct obligations , 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


(1 Personal services 

2 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - - ‘ 


Total obligations 


New positions requested, 1956 


Title 


nacement and central services: 
Administrative staff assistant 
Administrative staff assistant 
C erica! assistant. 


a s-l $9, 600 
8, 300 


3, 410 


Total positions and annual salaries 


21,370 
Less lapses 


2, 423 


Net cost.....-- ss . 18, 947 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hritu. Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Roy L. Hartow, Cuter FINANCE OFFIcEeR, PuBLiIc HEALTH 
SERVICE, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, while the activities financed 
under this appropriation lack the glamor and the dramatic appeal of the categori- 
cal health programs that have been discussed earlier they are nonetheless important 
to the health of the Nation. 

The services provided by these organizations extend to all programs of the 
Service. They are provided centrally because we believe this is the most efficient 
and economical method. I shall mention only a few specific examples to illustrate 
the things that are done for other bureaus and divisions. The monthly publication, 
Public Health Reports, provides an outlet available servicewide for the dissemina- 
tion of scientific information and research accomplishments. Its costs represent 
nearly one-third of the budget of the Division of Public Health Methods. Under 
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the activity ‘Management and central services’? approximately 50,000 replies ay 
prepared to inquiries pertaining to all fields of public health; personnel, account. 
ing, and property-management services are provided for all h ts arters offices: 
servicewide reports are prepared for internal and external use covering fiscal. 
personnel, and property activities; staff is provided for the internal audit of field 
installations; manuals and other forms of written instructions are prepared for 
the guidance of all organizational units; funds are provided to cover the cost of 
telephone services, and penalty mail for all headquarters offices; and tel 
service is provided for both denartmental and field offices 

The estimate of $2,780,000 for these activities in 19! 56 is nearly $400,000 less 
than obligations for 1952 although the total estimate for the Public Health Service 
excluding Indian health activities is nearly $60 million above 1952 obligations, 
The reduction in funds for centralized activities tells only part of the story of econon LV 
because during the same period it was necessary to absorb a pay increase for 
commissioned officers ($25,000) and penalty mail costs ($40,000). Addit tional 
expense is also necessary in connection with the installation of a new system of 
property management and property accounting recommended by the General 
Service Administration and the General Accounting Office. 


lype 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY Roy L, Hartow, CuHrer FINANCE OFFicer 


It is requested that the reduction of $18,000 by the House be restored to allow 
the full budget estimate of $2,780,000. The increase of $18,000 in this appropria- 
tion for 1956 was requested for the purpose of establishing an inspection unit in 
the immediate office of the Surgeon General. At present, no regular inspectional 
activities are conducted, so that it will be necessary to add staff for this pur, Ose 
A minimum of three positions will be required. Staff assigned to this unit will 
assist the Surgeon General in analyzing the many diverse and complicated 
activities of the Service, keep him informed of their progress, and appraise the 
Service’s farflung operations. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


It is requested that the following language deleted by the House be restored 
‘‘Administrative provisions: During the current fiscal year, and with the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget, there may be transferred from any annual appro- 
priation to the Public Health Service to any other such sppropriation 
additional amounts as may be required for pay and allowances of the active 
commissioned officers herein authorized, but any amount so transferred shall not 
exceed 5 per centum of any such appropriation and no such appropriation shall 
be increased by more than 5 per centum as a result of any such transfers.” 

The Congress in establishing the commissioned corps recognized the need for 
a mobile and professional group to meet emergencies across the broad public 
health front. For many years very broad flexibility was possible because f inds 
for all regular corps officers were provided in a single central appropriation 
Flexibility was maintained in later years by providing funds for these officers ir 
all appropriations with authority for transfer of the entire amount to a central 
appropriation. The language deleted by the House has been in effect since fisca 
year 1953. It provides the minimum flexibility essential to efficient utilizati 
of the commissioned corps. It has been used sparingly by the Service and will 
be so used in the future if reinstated. 
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SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, the activities that are carried on 
under this appropriation are those which come directly in the Surgeon 
General’s Office in contrast to the activities which are carried on by 
our three main bureaus, those being the National Institutes of Health, 
the Bureau of State Services, and the Bureau of Medical Services. 

Sometimes it seems to me that in describing the Surgeon General’s 
Office, it might be likened to an inverted funnel that is placed over a 
container in which the Public Health Service operates. Coming up 
through this funnel to the neck of it are all of the various problems 
and administrative decisions which must be made by a man who 1s 
head of an organization the size of the Public Health Service. 
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Coming down through the neck of the funnel from such organiza- 
tions as the De ‘partinent itself, the Bureau of the Budget and the Con- 
gress, are the many items which are presented ‘for conside ‘ration, some 
of which then flow from the Surgeon General’s Office to other bureaus 
for ac tion. 

So we have had organization set up primarily as a general adminis- 
trarive item used by the Surgeon General in carrying out his responsi- 
hilities as the head of the Public Health Service. 


APPROPRIATION [:sTIMATE 


Administrative provisions: During the current fiscal year, and with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, there may be transferred from any annual 
appropriation to the Public Health Service to any other such appropriation such 
additional amounts as may be required for pay and allowances of the acti. e com- 
missioned officers herein ‘authorized, but any amounts so transferred shall not 
exceed 5 per centum of any such appropriation and no such appropriation shall be 
increased by more than 5 per centuim as a result of any such transfers. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


| would like to speak also to another matter, which is related, Mr. 
Chairman, but which does not involve an appropriation, and that is 
an authorization in the current appropriation act and recommended 
to be included in the 1956 act, to the effect that during the year, 
with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, there may be trans- 
ferred from any annual appropriation of the Public Health Service to 
any other such appropriation such additional amounts as may be 
required for pay and allowances of the active commissioned officers 
herein authorized, but any amount to transferred shall not exceed 5 
percent of any such appropriation, and no such appropriation shall 
be increased by more than 5 percent as a result of any such transfers. 

That is a very useful although seldom used provision, Mr. Chairman. 
We have had recourse to it in the current year. Congress recently 
passed, effective April 1, a revision of the Career C ompensation Act 
applying to the uniformed services, which gives increases in pay and 
some allowances, some increase in allowance, increase in travel allow- 
ance, and an allowance for personal expenses on a permanent change 
of station, which applies also to the commissioned corps of the Public 
Health Service. 

Because we have had this provision authorizing us to transfer funds 

from one appropriation to another, it has been possible for us to take 
care of that increase during April, May, and June, without submitting 
a deficiency estimate in any one of our appropriations. And it is 
possible, too, Mr. Chairman, that that provision may become useful in 
the current situation with respect to polio; although I would not be 
able to say now that it will be used in that connection. 

So we think it is a very useful device. It would enable the Surgeon 
General, in case of emergency, to take commissioned officers from | any 
activity, put them on this particular emergency, and transfer funds 
along with them so that they can be paid. We hope that the com- 
mittee will see fit to restore 

Senator Hit. How long has that language been in the bill? 

Mr. Harztow. At least 3 years, probably 4 or 5. 
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HOUSE ACTION ON PROVISION 


Senator Hitt. The House struck it out. Was there anything in the 
record of the House so far as you know that indicated that there might 
have been any abuse of the provision. 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. There was no testimony on it. 

Senator Hun. No questions asked at the time of the hearings? 

Mr. Hartow. No, sir. 

Senator Hit. In other words, so far as the hearings were concerned. 
the House committee did not go into it? 

Mr. Hartow. I am quite sure that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Unfortunately, I was sick during those hearings and did not attend. 
but in my understanding it was not brought up. 

Mr. Ketiy. That would be my recollection, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hii. In other words, the first time that you had any 
notice that there was any question about it at all was when the bill 
was reported and this provision was left out? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right; yes. 

Mr. Harztow. If I were to guess, I would say that they left it out 
probably because we have used it so seldom. In fact, we did not 
use it last vear at all, that I recall. 

Senator Hitt. You made no use of it last year, but as you just 
illustrated, you might have a need for it this year. 

Mr. Hartow. We have already used it this year, and we may hay 
further use for it; ves, sir. 

Then I would like to get your special consideration, if I may, to 
the reduction that was made by the House in the budget estimate. 


INSPECTION ACTIVITY 


Senator Hrit. You mean on salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. That was $18,000? Is that what you refer to par- 
ticularly, the $18,000 reduction? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiii. I see. All right. 

Mr. Hartow. This was an item of increase that we had put in - 
it tied in directly with an action that has been taken by the Secret 
to establish an inspection activity headed up in her office, where a ie 
plans to have a small staff, supplemented by a staff in some of the 
larger constituents. 

My understanding is that the House eliminated this item wherever 
it appeared in the budget, both in the Secretary’s Office and in the 
other constituents. 

We not only feel, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary is well advised 
to establish this ac pester in her own office, but, entirely apart from 
that, the Surgeon General has a very strong conviction that he 
should have a small staff which would have as its principal respon- 
sibility the conduct of regular inspectional activities, as well as being 
able to go out and do what we might call troubleshooting in 
emergence ies. 

We had such an activity in the Public Health Service back in 1924, 
when I came to the service, and it was a rather large operation; but, 
because of reductions in appropriations and changes in activities, 
and so forth, that has fallen by the wayside, and although the Surgeon 
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(jeneral perhaps is not aware even that we had such an activity, of 
his own volition he has asked us to put this item in. 

Senator Hitut. You spoke about the activity as being one in the 
Office of the Secretary. Now you address yourself to “the Surgeon 
(eneral’s activity. Are there two activities here? 

Mr. Hartow. It would be a coordinated activity, Mr. Chairman, 
in which the inspection office in the Department will, for the Secretary, 
coordinate all of the inspectional activities which are to be conducted 
by the v arious constituents. 

Now, out of this inspectional activity within the Public Health 
Service will come information which is of value to the Secretary and 
at the same time quite valuable to the Surgeon General in his respon- 
sibilities. Because in all of his operations, of course, the Surgeon 
General acts under the supervision of the Secretary. 

Senator Hitu. Well, would this activity apply only to the Public 
Health Service? 

Mr. Hartow. This particular item is in the Public Health Service 
project. 

Mr. Ketiy. Mr. Chairman, maybe I could clarify that a little by 
saying that the Secretary, together with all of the constituent heads, 
agreed upon the need and desirability of establishing an inspection 
program within the Department on a limited scale to have available 
investigatory talents, personnel that can look into problem areas that 
rise. 


Senator Hitt. What sort of problems, Mr. Kelly? 
EXAMPLES OF INSPECTION ACTIVITY 


Mr. Ketiy. Well, there may be a question coming up as to the 
conduct of an individual in the Department on a defaleation, or on 
the operation of one of the field offices, that comes to the attention of 
one of the key officials of the Department. Today we have to detail 
a person to look into that. But by and large, the people that are 
detailed to look into those questions are not trained personnel. They 
are not investigatory type personnel that can look into it and write a 
factual report on which a decision can readily be made. And it was 
desired to have that kind of staff. 

Now, it was determined that the best way to organize for that kind 
of an operation in the Department was to take the two largest or- 
ganizations, the Social Security Administration and the Public 
Health Service, and have them staff within their own offices, to conduct 
that, and then to have a small staff, as proposed, two professional 
positions in the Office of the Secretary, to give overall coordination 
to the problem and to handle the problems that arise in connection 
with the Office of the Secretary, the regional offices, and the smaller 
constituents of the Department. 


METHOD OF HANDLING INVESTIGATION PROBLEMS 


Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, might I sort of get an example? 

Assuming that you had a problem in Minnesota, how would you 
handle it today? 

Mr. Keiiy. Well, today it is possible that the regional attorney in 
Denver or Chicago might be sent in there to look into it. 
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Senator Toye. But you do have either a Chicago attorney or onp 
in Denver? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes. They are not personnel that would normally 
handle this kind of thing, but they would be the closest. 

Senator Toye. But they nevertheless, however, could get you all 
the information and submit to you the information, because [ am 
thinking here in terms of travel expense. If you had such a man, 
and he was stationed here in Washington—and it would be reasonable 
to assume this is where he would be—and you had a problem in Seat- 
tle, in the State of Washington, he would have to fly clear across this 
continent, involving many hundred dollars’ worth of travel expense, 
step in there, make an investigation, and then come back here and 
submit the information to you. And I would imagine that in your 
complex field you could not find anyone that would be qualified to 
investigate every kind of a question that might be involved. 

Mr. Keuiy. No. 

Senator Tuyr. So I am only thinking that we, as the Government 
have the big problem of keeping ourselves from mushrooming. And 
therefore I am not so certain but what you might better rely on a 
district person, a legally qualified person to make the investigation 
You have civil service people in regional offices, and every one of them 
are classified employees, and they can tell you in a minute whether 
they are in violation of what you might call ethics or in violation of 
civil service regulations. 

Mr. Ketry. Using your illustration, Senator, I would think tha 
there might be many occasions that could arise, like in Seattle, in 
which the inspection office here would consider it appropriate to send 
from the San Francisco office the attorney. They would not consider 
the case so complex that they would send anyone out from Washington. 

Senator Tuyr. But, nevertheless, if you organized such an agency, 
immediately you would contact that office that you had established 
for such investigational activities, and he in return would then find it 
discretional on his part how he would obtain the information, but 9 
chances out of 10, he would be doing the traveling to make the 
investigation by himself, and I am afraid that we would again awaken 
to the fact that we were having some folks roving around the country 
involving some terrific travel expenses. 

Mr. Ketuy. I might also point out, Senator, that we are very thinly 
spread as to lawyers in the field offices. 
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ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator Toye. You do not have to be very thickly spread, of course, 
because you do not have too many violations. I am thinking about 
getting ourselves involved with some additional travel expenses here 
and other administrative expenses beyond the scope of your specific 
duties. Because I know if there is anything wrong out there in my 
State, I usually get informed about it. And I in turn probably would 
be calling whatever agency might be involved and trying to get some 
information about what the problem is or how you go about correcting 
it, and I am quite certain that Senator Hill gets ‘the same sort of a 
complaint from his area. 
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Senator Hitt. The Senator is certainly right about that. 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. Even if a man has been indiscreet, we are 
ihe first ones that usually get a report on it, you see. 

Senator Hitu. We hear from it right away, do we not? 

Senator Tuy. Yes, sir. At least, it has been my sometimes good 
fortune, sometimes misfortune, to be informed about it. 

\Mr. Ketiy. Just to add one further point, Senator, we feel that it 
would be a very desirable program to have, but I would hate to convey 
the idea that we have a lot of problems that we are not taking care of. 
Wedo not believe we are taking care of them in as orderly a fashion and 
with as trained personnel as would be desirable. And we think that 
sidetracking personnel to do this kind of work is removing them from 
the program. 

Senator THykE. But, you see, it becomes entirely and solely adminis- 
trative. Only the Administrator can make the final decision. And 
that is whoever is in charge of that division, or in charge of the person- 
nel of that division. They have to make the final decision. 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW VIOLATIONS 


‘The next question is: Is he in violation of civil service? And there 
vou submit the question to the civil service authorities. And you 
have got them scattered all over the Nation. That has been my 
experience with it. 

Senator Hitu. Is there any other matter, Mr. Harlow, that you 
would like to address yourself to? 

Mr. Harrow. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, unless there is 
something you would like to ask me about. I just want to say, 
Senator, that since I am the last witness for the Public Health Servic e, 
| want to convey the thanks of the whole Service to you for your 
patience and considerate hearing of our estimates. 

Senator Hint. Thank you, Mr. Harlow. And I had it in my mind 
and in my heart to say to you and Dr. Dearing, first, that we deeply 
appreciate the very kind help that you have given this committee. 

And I think, Senator Thye, that what I said to Dr. Scheele about 
the testimony of the witnesses from the National Institutes of Health 
would apply to all the witnesses from the Public Health Service. It 
has been very able and enlightening testimony. 

Senator THysr. Senator Hill, it has always been my observation, 
since I have served on the Appropriations Committee, ‘that everyone 
representing the Health Department and all these agencies come ‘here 
living in the problem and with the problem, and you convey it in an 
understandable manner, and it makes it not only interesting but easy 
for us to try to help you. 

Senator Hinz. It certainly helps us in our way, does it not? And 
we are deeply grateful to you gentlemen, most grateful. And will 
you convey to Dr. Scheele, the Surgeon General, what we have said, 
our appreciation of him and Mr. Harlow and all of you witnesses who 
have come here in these very fine presentations? 

Dr. Dearne. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


UitiFLAiciil 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF BRADSHAW MINTENER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


ROSWELL B. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AND JAMES Ff 
KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hiuu. | believe Assistant Secretary Mintener has to leay, 
town and would like to testify at this time. 

Is that right, sir? 

Mr. Minrener. I would, sir; yes. 

Senator Hitu. We will pass over, then, temporarily some of the othe; 
items. 

I believe, Mr. Secretary, you want to testify on the transfer from 
the OASI trust fund in the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Minrener. It includes that; yes, sir. 

Senator Hity. We are also glad to have with us Assistant Secretary 
Perkins. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Minrener. I have with me several of my associates, who | am 
sure will be far better able than I to answer the questions and provid 
the details that you may require, after I read an addendum to the 
opening statement of Mrs. Hobby, which she had prepared and woul 
like to have read had she been here, and has asked me to read into th) 
record. It is a very short statement. 
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Request is made for restoration of $38,390,000 of the $42,062,500 
reduction by the House in the total budget estimate for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal year 1956. 

Each of the constituent heads has prepared a statement explaining 
the effects these reductions will have on his programs. While all of 
the activities for which restoration is requested are important, | 
should like to comment here on the requirements of a few of th 
major programs, 
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GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 
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The request for restoration of $38,390,000 from the House allow- 
ance includes $29 million for grants for hospital construction. Thi 
need for Federal financial assistance for hospital construction is wel! 
known to this committee. The budget estimate is designed to expand 
the program and make inroads into the large backlog of need. Becaus: 
of this need the President recommended that within the total budget 
of the United States $125 million be allocated to this purpose. Thi 
budget contemplates a twofold attack on the problem by continuing 
the development of general hospitals at approximately the level of 
recent years and, at the same time, by providing for the special 
facilities authorized by the 1954 amendments to the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act. These special facilities cover chronic-disease 
hospitals, nursing homes, diagnostic and treatment centers, and reha- 
bilitation facilities. The development of these facilities should help 
to reduce the strain on general hospital facilities by providing care 
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and treatment for patients now utilizing general hospitals when they 
could be properly cared for much more economically in. the special 
facilities. The House allowed $75 million for the established program 
and only $21 million for the new program. We support the House 
allowance for the established program but recommend that the new 
program be allowed $50 million. The surveys are being completed 
this year, and the program will be in a position to make substantial 
progress next year. 


WATER POLLUTION ACTIVITIES 


The reduction of more than $2 million in the appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for water-pollution activities causes us very 
serious concern. ‘This includes $1 million for research grants under 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health’? for studies in 
water pollution and, to a lesser degree, air pollution, and $1 million 
under “Grants, water-pollution control” for grants to States and in- 
terstate agencies for industrial waste studies, surveys, and research. 
The rapidity with which problems in this field are mounting make it 
very important, in my judgment, that this stepped-up research pro- 
gram and this aid to States for conduc ting their pollution-abatement 
activities on the basis of up-to-date surveys, be given the go-ahead 
signal. I urge restoration of the reductions. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FUNDS 


It is imperative that at least $3,050,000 of the reduction made by 
the House in funds for vocational rehabilitation be restored. The 
additional funds requested of the Senate are for special projects for 
research and demonstrations which hold promise of making a sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of problems in vocational reha- 
bilitation that are common to several States. These projects are de- 
signed to find ways and means of providing services to a greater num- 
ber of disabled, with particular concern for special disability groups. 
The restoration also provides increased support for a training pro- 
gram to alleviate personne! shortages, with particular attention to 
training physicians and nurses in the field of physica! restoration and 
rehabilitation. 

Furthermore, it is essential that the allotment base for grants 
covering basic rehabilitation services, be authorized at the $36 million 
requested, rather than the $32,500,000 established in the House bill, 
otherwise those States in a position to proceed with the expanded 
program will be unable to do so. This will result in a sharp curtail: 
ment in the program and not allow maximum utilization of Federal 
funds, 

PROBLEMS OF OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In the field of education, the Office of Education is trying to cope 
with steadily mounting national problems through a veriety of ep- 
proaches. I believe that it will make for improved efficiency if the 
funds requested for the appropriations, “Cooperative research in edu- 
cation” and ‘National Advisory Committee on Education” are 
restored and combined with the “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Education” appropriation. Without funds to carry forwerd its 
cooperative research program and consult with the National Advisory 
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Committee on Education, it is very difficult to see how the Offices 
can be expected to make major contributions to the solution of 
national educational problems. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Another extremely important educational matter is the White 
House Conference on Education, scheduled for next fall. The budget 
requested $200,000 for 1956 to help conduct this Conference. This 
was cut by the House to $100,000. Actually, as Dr. Brownell pointed 
out in his testimony before this committee, the White House Con- 
ference Executive Committee carefully reviewed the preliminary 
estimate of $200,000 and found it to be totally inadequate. A request 
to submit a supplemental estimate of appropriation is therefore now 
pending before the Bureau of the Budget. I should like, therefore, to 
urge very strongly that this committee approve the full amount of the 
$200,000 requested, as being absolutely essential to the successful 
execution of this vitally important nationwide conference. 


NEED FOR COMPETENT MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Because they are so close to me and I am so conscious of their 
limitations, I cannot refrain from mentioning the urgent need for 
additional funds in the Office of the Secretary and the Office of Field 
Administration. The House made some substantial reductions in the 
appropriation requests for these functions. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the need in the Office of the Secretary for highly competent 
management personnel. Also, the lack of adequate fiscal review both 
in the Office of the Comptroller and in the audits of grants-in-aid 
should be remedied at the earliest possible date. Furthermore, the 
staff of the field offices providing central services to expanding pro- 
grams like old-age and survivors insurance should be permitted to 
kee ‘p pace with the load. 

In line with the House committee recommendation for a consolidated 
submission covering all civil-defense responsibilities, I am not request: 
ing restoration of funds for this purpose. My staff is now working 
closely with the Federal Civil Defense Administration so that our 
cdlefense needs may be incorporated in a total civil-defense estimate to 
be submitted by FCDA at a very early date. 

In order that adequate services may be provided, it is requested 
that the restorations amounting to $38,390,000 be allowed. 

Senator Hiriu. Mr. Secretary, we have had detailed testimony on 
many of the items to which Mrs. Hobby, in her statement, has ref red, 

We have not yet had the testimony on the Vocational Rehabilit: ation 
Services, but we will have the head of that Service here to testify in 
detail. 

Mr. Mintener. Miss Switzer will be here later, Senator. 

Senator Hitu. Yes; we will have her here, by all means. 

Now, we have had no detailed testimony on the Office of the 
Secretary. Is there someone here to give us that detailed information! 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMA TE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Secretary, [$1,112,500] $1,662,000, together with not 
[171,000] $226,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors 
nsurance trust fund[[: Provided, That, except as may be otherwise provided for 
yerein, not more than $200,000 of the funds, including trust funds, appropriated 


to exceed 


of section 


sl of the Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 417), as amended, and section 7 of 


| 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953]. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


It is requested that the limitation of $200,000 on funds which can be trans- 
ferred to this Office from constituents of the Department be deleted in fiscal 
ear 1956, as no reimbursements or transfers are contemplated to be made in 
Fecal year 1956. The activities that were included under the $200,000 limita- 
tion in fiscal year 1955 and projected into 1956 are being requested by direct 
appropriation in 1956. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955estimate | 1956estimate 


tal appropriation or estimate $1, 162, ! $1, 662, 000 
mbursements from non-Federal sources (Bureau of OASI) 71, 226, 000 


Obligations incurred 333, 5 1, 888, 000 
mparative transfers (for operation of security office and 

cutive secretariat) from: 

Food and Drug Administration Grom 2 name ion 

4ccounts) ; 
Office of Education : 
Office of Voeational Rehabilitation_ 
Public Health Service (from 17 appropriation accounts) 

Freedmen’s Hospital_ - 
Saint Elizabeths Hospit: ul. 
Social Security Administration (from 5 appropriation 

xccounts) _. ad a ar 13, 959 
Office of Field Administration - ; 4, 520 
Office of the General Counsel - -- ie , 000 
Surplus Property Utilization ---~-_-_- pts oy oneaienre 144 


Total obligations. ............- ca ue , 558, 384 1, 888, 000 | 


1, 600, 000 


House allow- 
ance 


$1, 400, 000 
200, 000 


, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1956 budget 


| 955 iati 
955 appropriatio i 
1955 appropriation | estimate 


House allowance 





Description poeeenrres - | eee 
| ur 
Amount Posi- 


tions 


Posi- 
tions 


»osi- 
‘iene Amount 


ieee a — — ws _— : q7 Other c 





| Ser 
1. Exeeutive direction and program | Supplic 
coordination: | | | | | Equipn 
Office of Secretary and Under | 1 Refund: 
Seeretary-_-- $112, 280 $112, 280 : 7 
Consultant services_ -- | 7, 500 . 10, 000 
Assistants to the Secretary - | : 14, 960 = Tota 
Assistant Secretary for Federal- | | 
State Relations--.. 71, 885 | 71, 885 | ¢ 73.2 Obligation 
Assistant Secretary for Program | counts 
Analysis_ - 52, 860 64, 595 7 53, 11 Tota 
Committee on Aging. 3 21,650 | | 54, 870 5 
Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Medical A ffairs_-- ud 3 | 24,000 | 36, 355 | 
Legislative liaison - eS ae a | a 20,750 é 20, 750 
Executive secretariat_ wens | 5 | 91,915 
Total annual salaries 5 397, 190 | 56 | 462, 60 | 
Less: Adjustments for lapses, etc ‘ —12, 512 —8, 493 
Plus: Travel_.- 12, 400 12, 400 | 





Total, activity 1_- | 397, 078 56 466, 557 
2. Publications and reports_ ‘ 66, 675 | ‘ 84, 204 


sir az 


3. Financial management: | 
Comptroller __- 25, 030 | 34, 630 | 
Office of Deputy Comptroller and | | 
Budget Officer_- - ; 15, 505 16, 455 18. 455 
Division of Budget-. 9 | 60, 370 | 79, 350 | g 60, 005 
Division of Fiscal Policy and Pro- | 
cedure__.- bles oc 23, 720 | 32, 480 | 3 23, 920 neci 
Division of Internal Audit_- ; 5 | 39, 600 | Reno 


Trae 


— —— - — Rese 
Total, annual salaries___- : 124, 625 | 202, 515 125, 535 Dr ift 
Adjustments for lapses, ete. a —959 sitainiinint —8, 047 | ‘ —1,700 Repo 
Travel : fetacians | 1,900 |_-- 8, 800 1, 900 Secre 





Total, activity 3 | 125, 566 , 203, 268 | 25, 735 Clerk 
4. Administration: Tot 
Director of Administration... _.__. | 18, 435 | 18, 760 
Office of Management Policy-.- - - . = 89, 415 |--- . 2. Publicati 
Office of Administrative Services 7 647, 052 | 702, 847 : 649, 022 Proje 
Offices of Inspection ee oi 2 15, 005 | | 28, 400 | 15, 005, Cont 
| 
| 


g 
? 
: 
t 
= 
t 
s 


Office of Internal Security - --_--. : 169, 315 169, 315 | d 169, 045 


: 


— — To 
1, 008, 412 | 851, 832 

—38, 706 ; 32, 162 8. Financial 
164, 175 — 146, 900 Direc 


Total, annual salaries......_..____| 849, 807 | 
Adjustments for lapses, ete. _ __- | | —59, 007 
Miscellaneous expenses. ----- ; oe 178, 265 


— - - : Speci 
Total, activity 4 Sameera ‘ 969, 065 | 192 | 1,133,881 : 966, 570 Accot 
Total, direct obligations, all activ- ] | udit 
ROR . occccns eos eae 5! 1, 558, 384 299 | 1,888, 000 26 1, 600, 000 


tA tts} + ~ 


Obligations by objects 


silane ib acheisnioicatl een 7 
ant piaach@antt | 1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow- 
Object classification | priation | estimate ance 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - 
Number of employees at end of year---- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services_.........--- ene Ul hlLlUlUL $1, 438, 000 
Travel - -- -2+- Fas neamnidand mace 22, 050 30, 110 | 22, 050 
Transportation of things......_- ; ‘ i cal 600 600 OO 
Communication services pe ueseaaaiotaaeeermae 19, 800 22, 800 22, ON) 
Rents and utility services.............----- 50 50 | _ 
Printing and reproduction... nccoce..<ssssnee-cesncse-eoe| 48, 425 | 48, 425 | 48, 420 
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Obligations by oljects—Continued 


] } 
: Pree |} 1955 appro 1956 budget | House allow- 
Object classificatior - | 7 
ees lassificat , priation estim ate ance 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—Continuhd 


- Other contractual services ‘ : ee $69, 750 
Services performed by other agencies ; 4, 350 
Supplies and materials ; | 21, 500 
Equipment ee ; | 4, 750 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - ; 50 

5 Taxes and assessments. - - .-- hicoiaen . dean : 2, 040 


Total direct obligations_- - _- ee ee 1, 600, 





Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other ac- | 
counts . . cose * . =< 
Total obligations payable out of other accounts. - _- 


Total obligations................. | ; “1, 888,000 | “1, 600, 000 


1956 estimate 
Grade a 


Positions Amount 


end der 6 he ba 66 eee 


1, Executive direction and program coordination: 
Assistant to Special Assistant Secretary for Health and Med- 
ical Affairs 
Principal Assistant to Program Analysis Officer 
Specialist on aging - - -- : ; 
Reports analyst 
Research analyst (aging) 
Draftsman 
Reports analyst- - 
Secretary 
Statistical clerk-typist 
Clerk-stenographer-.-. 


$12, 000 
8, 360 
17, 120 
7. 440 
6, 340 

, 455 

, 455 

5, 845 

3, 175 

5. 350 


3 
3 
1 
4 
4 


PTrriviait.6 ee 


a | 


Total, activity 1 


| @)l ORDO eH Re ee tee 


76, 540 


| 
\| 


2. Publications and reports: 
Project assistant _ _- 
Control clerk-typist 


wi 


Total, activity 2 


8. Financial management: | 

Director, Division of Internal Audit ‘ a ; | 10, 800 
Special Assistant for Reports ; 9, 600 
Accounting systems analyst. - - -- ; : } | 8, 360 
Auditor . : : ; 8, 360 
Budget examiner ; 2 | 14, 080 
Auditor ‘ : 14, O80 
Secretary ; é 3, 410 

Do E 3, 175 
Clerk-typist : é 2, 950 


CITE T Ged EG 


Total, activity 3 


ministration 
Director of Administrative Services 
Director of Management Policy 
Management advisers 
ssistant Director, Office of Inspection 
rgani ation and methods examiner - 
roperty analyst 
rocurement analyst 
sonnel examiner 
retary 
inistrative Assistant 


12, 000 
12, 000 
64, 800 
9, 600 
8, 360 
8, 360 
8, 360 
7,040 
8, 410 
8, 410 
3, 795 
6, 350 


Di 


S 


ww 
et et et 


IIT OO CO 
2 


bo bo th 


— 


Total, activity 4 a ar i ‘ 20 | 157, 485 


T 


Potal, all activities (annual salaries) ___- seit ; 1 46 | 317, 310 
| 


Offset by 2 positions abolished in activity 1 to arrive at total increase in budget of 44 positions. 
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Mr. Mrivvener. I have a short summary here, Senator Hill, on the 
Office of the Secretary, and the field administration people are here 
too, to give you a statement in that area, 


UNDERSTAFFING IN RELATION TO RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Office of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare js 
clearly understaffed in relation to its tremendous responsibilities 
This is the very considered judgment and strong view of the Secretary. 
supported by those of us who have come into the Department from 
the business world; by recent findings of the competent management 
firm of Cresap, McCormick & Paget; and, in specific respects by the 
General Accounting Office and the General Services Administration 

Greater strength is needed in four parts of the Secretary’s Office 

1. Executive direction and program coordination: This is the key 
staff which works closely with t he Secretary to try to handle efficiently 
the enormous volume of important mail and of staff work in connection 
with congressional requests, preparation for Cabinet and other meet- 
ings and the basic executive and program leadership of the Depart- 
ment. Eleven more people are urgently needed, including six allowed 
by the House to intensify activities of the Committee on Aging. 

Assistant Secretary Perkins is here, and 8 of the 11 positions fall 
within the area of his responsibility, Senator Hill, if you have an 
specific questions to address to him. 

9 Publications and reports: I know of no unit of the Secretary's 
office that is more overburdened than the small Office of Publications 
and Reports. ‘Two more people would help materially to relieve the 
great amount of overtime these people have to put in. 

3 Financial management: Our Department is responsible for the 
proper expenditure of more than $6 billion per year, including trust 
funds. The secretary does not have in her office adequate staff to 
assure her of proper expenditure of these funds, and no internal audit 
staff whatsoever. The General Accounting Office and the manage- 
ment study have both urged that this be promptly rectified. A staff 
of 6 for internal audit and 5 to improve budgeting, reporting, and fiseal 
procedures is essential to proper protection of the Department and 
the public interest. 

4. Administration: The recent management study pointed strongly 
to the need for providing in the Office of the Secretary a small stall 
skilled in good management practices who could help the constituen! 
units of the Department improve their efficiency and effectiveness 
The study also pointed to the need for moving ahead faster in develop- 
ing departmentwide manuals and management standards. To achiev 
these 2 basic management responsibilities with even reasonable effec- 
tiveness, the management study concluded that not less than 20 addi 
tional persons were needed. We concur fully and strongly with thi 
conclusion. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGING 


The House allowance would enable us to add only the six additional 
persons in the Committee on Aging to our presently authorized staff. 


We respectfully request favorable consideration of the restoration of 


288,000 which will provide for the above-mentioned important activi- 
ties and urgent personnel shortages. 

That is a brief summary, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hin. Secretary Perkins, would you like to add something 
to what Secretary Mintener has said? 

\lr. Perkins. I will just say this. Of the positions asked by the 
Office of the Secretary, six are in the Committee on Aging, which is 
the coordinating unit of the Department in the field of aging. 

As vou know, we are divided functionally by Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and when we have special problems, such as aging, 
retarded children, migratory labor, and the like, we cut across constit- 
uent lines. That is the job of the Committee on Aging, which now 
has only three positions. 

The House allowed the request for 6 additional positions, to bring 
the committee staff up to 9, which was, as a matter of fact, the level it 
enjoyed, I think, way back in 1951. And with the increase in the age 
of the population, as you well know, Mr. Chairman, we are sitting on 
top of something like a powder keg in terms of the national impact for 
the future. I think that the House action in approving these six 
positions was well justified. 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


So far as two other positions are concerned, they are in the area of 
program analysis. ‘There is under me one program analysis officer, 
who has the functions of collecting and coordinating program statisties 
and establishing a reporting system for the Department and evaluating 
and presenting trend data to the top offices, and also liaison with groups 
such as the CEA, the Bureau of the Budget, and the National Science 
Foundation, on all matters that relate to program statistics. This 
one program analysis officer just cannot keep up with the work, and 
so We are requesting one assistant for him and a stenographer. 

Senator Hitt. Have you anything else you would like to add on 
this question? 

Mr. Minrener. I think not, sir. Mr. de Camp is here with the 
field information, if you would like it. 

May I say that I greatly appreciate your making these arrange- 
ments for me to come here today. 

Senator Hitt. We were very happy to do so. We appreciate your 
coming. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Minrener. This is Mr. R. J. de Camp, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Hii. Tell us about the field operation, if you will, Mr. 
deCamp. 
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Orrice oF Fre_tp ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF BRADSHAW MINTENER, ASSISTANT SECRETARy 
FOR FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS; ROBERT J. DE CAMP, DIR. 
TOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION; CHESTER B. LUND, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATIOy. 
LEONARD J. WILBERT, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-s:p 
AUDITS; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Field [Services] Administration: For expenses 
necessary for the Office of Field [Services, including not less than $850,000 for the 
Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits $1,800,000] Administration, $1,915,000, together 


with not to exceed [$350,000] $475,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


$1, 800, 000 $1, 915, 000 


IT VTeRAa ITA 


Total appropriation or estimate 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 

Proposed for later transmission: (Advance from Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund) --- 


350, 000 475, 000 


28, 000 


Total available for obligation 2, 178, 000 2, 390, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ ; ‘ —4, 520 


Total obligations aa 2, 173, 480 2, 390, 000 


Obligations by activities 


z 
cf 
. 
t 
i 
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1955 estimate | 1956 estimate | House 
| 


Description 


s 


| | 
| Positions} Amount | Positions Amount | Positions 


| | 
1. Field administration. ae 2 $1, 183, 708 290 | $1,325, 000 
2. Grant-in-aid audits ; 127 | 850, 000 138 915, 000 | : (), 00) 
3. State merit systems !_._- ‘ y! 181, 522 29 | 191, 750 2 181, 52 Mr 
Total gross obligations = ‘ 2, 215, 230 57 2, 431, 750 | hi 
Less transfer from Department of | admit 
Labor for merit system services. -_. 7 , 700 41, 750 


iM Te WH NIE 


Total obligations--_-.-. 2 2, 173, 480 2, 390, 000 


1 Includes $41,750 from the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor (transferred to work The 
ing fund, Office of the Secretary) to cover the cost of merit system services for that Bureau under an agree : 
ment made in 1949 between the Department of Labor and the Department of HE W in the ir i maint. 
economy and to avoid duplication of contacts with State agencies. The Department of Labor estimates nate 
for 1956 provide for transfer of this amount. Inits 
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Detailed list of new positions, by activity 


Title a 7 “ Annual 
Title Grade Number salary 


Activity 1, field administration: 
Records officers ae J ‘ sciesiaslies lett ‘ ‘ | $32, 940 
Payroll, time and leave clerk Vaiee aati aoa baad ae 4, 035 
poiminicheG | 25, 965 


NR et Fi 2 2 tain 5 eget ae ile eee ee 62, 940 


\ctivity 2, Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits: 
Auditors.--. ‘ : nis ahaa . oe B | 30, 360 


Do . mite areal ‘ ois iS-7 : 5 | 21, 025 
Total - 


Obligations by objects 


| 1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow- 


Object classificati iati i 
ject classification priation estimate ance 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


(1 Personal services... --- aula ‘ sau . $1, 908, 16 $2, 110, 209 $1, 724 
rravel 114, 68 124, 696 4, 696 

3 Transportation of things ; . aa 2, 2, 070 2, 070 
#4 Communication services 78, 565 78, 565 8, 565 
5 Rents and utility services ; : 100 100 
(6 Printing and reproduction_-. ; etl 9, 956 | 9, 956 | 956 
(7 Other contractual services - -- . . 7, 35 18, 854 | , 786 
8 Supplies and materials ‘ ‘ 34, 36, 576 33, 576 
Equipment eae hs 6, 274 2, 274 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities - - corks 100 100 
l'axes and assessments - ‘ 2, 128 2, 600 , 153 


lotal direct obligations ! aieaiaie | 2, 390, 000 , 200, 000 
| ! 


Includes proposed supplemental of $28,000 (35 positions; 7 average number). 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. pe Camp. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Three activities are provided for by this appropriation: (1) Field 
administration, (2) grant-in-aid audits, and (3) merit system services. 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


The departmental office of 17 and the 9 regional offices of 273 are 
maintained by this appropriation and provide to the constituent 
units in the field most administrative services common to all units 
as well as program coordination. In fiscal year 1955 regional office 
staff provided payroll, personnel, fiscal, and general services for 
approximately 8,120 employees; in fiscal year 1956 the number of 
employees will be increased to approximately 13,230. The request 
lor fiscal year 1956 for these activities includes an increase of $141,292. 
Chis increase arises principally from three factors: (1) increase of 
eld staff of 2,200 positions in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance brought about by the 1954 amendments, (2) the proposed 
} teversion of OASI area office payrolls to the regional offices, and (3) 
the need for the establishment of a records management program. 
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DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


This Division has responsibility for auditing grants made to States 
for 25 grant-in-aid programs. The normal workload for 1956 js 
estimated at 2,175 audits of which 1,075 are for hospital and schoo) 
construction. The problem of the Division is the accumulated baek. 
log created by shortage of staff and travel funds. From 1948 ty 
June 1952 the audit staff was reduced by 97 positions. During this 
period the workload progressively increased. As of July 1, 1953 
there was a backlog of 37 man-vears. In 1954, 50 man-years. Th 
increase requested for 1956 will provide sufficient staff to perfory 
current audits and gradually eliminate the accumulated backlog j) 
approximately 6 vears. Grant-in-aid audits are based on final settle. 
ments between the States and the Federal Government. Criticisms 
from the States because of the delay in closing their accounts is q 
indication of the strain this situation places on Federal-State relation- 
ships. 

DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


This Division administers merit system provisions of the grant-in- 
aid laws and/or regulations of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and of the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor. Merit system plan provisions and operations 
of 290 State agencies administering 17 types of grant-in-aid programs 
in the States and 70 State merit systems are reviewed. The 1956 
request is for the same number of positions but includes an additional 
sum to provide essential full-time secretarial services in 2 regions and 
1 technical position lapsed for lack of funds. 


SUMMARY 


I should also like to read a summary of the addendum. 

Senator Hiuu. All right, sir. 

Mr. pe Camp. The request for 1956 is in two parts: An appropriation 
of $1,915,000 for an increase of $115,000 over 1955, and a transfer 
from the OASI trust fund of $475,000 which is $125,000 over the 
transfer available in 1955. 

The House allowed only $50,000 of the increase of $125,000 
requested from the trust fund; this increase allows for 8 positions to 
reestablish in regional offices the payrolling of OASI area. office 
employees, and to provide 9 of the 35 positions requested for pay- 
rolling, personnel, and other management services to the 2,200 addi- 
tional employees placed in OASI district offices during fiscal year 
1955. 

The House disallowed the entire increase of $115,000 in the regular 
appropriation and $75,000 of the increase requested from the trus 
fund. It is requested that the total of $190,000 disallowed be restored 
for the following purposes: 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


$39,772 is requested primarily to establish in each regional office ‘ 
records management officer for supervision of records managemelt 
responsibilities required by law. As a result of the reduction made 
in the Office of Field Administration appropriation for fiscal year 195 
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it was necessary at the beginning of the fiscal year to discontinue 
central files operations in the regional offices and return the filing 
function to constituent units. As a result of this change, records 
management activities concerned primarily with filing efficiency, the 
disposal of nonrecord materials, and the transfer to General Services 
Administration records centers of infrequently used official material, 
cannot be carried out on a current basis. A recent survey by the 
General Services Administration in one regional office disclosed that 
filing efficiency and records disposal programs have fallen to a danger- 
ously low point. Our own studies indicate that the same situation 
exists in a number of other regional offices. The positions requested 
are required to carry out a sound records management operation and 
will result in more efficient filing and permit the orderly disposal and 
transfer of records. 

Request is made for restoration of $75,000 from the OAST trust 
fund to hire 26 clerical employees in addition to the 9 allowed by the 
House action. The additional positions are necessary so that full 
management services can be provided the 2,200 additional employees 
being hired in the OASI district offices during fiscal year 1955. The 
regional offices thus far have met the more than 20 percent increase in 
workload by permitting the backlogging of certain essential functions, 
delaying the filling of vacancies in needed supervisory positions, cur- 
tailing necessary travel to States, and reducing procurement of supplies 
below proper minimums. In addition, employees in the management 
service units of the regional offices have been required to work over- 
time to a point where morale and employee health have been impaired. 

We have exhausted our resources in an effort to keep up with the 
increasing Workload. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


There appears to have been some misunderstanding regarding the 
amount requested for the Washington Office of Field Administration. 
The House Committee on Appropriations in its report noted that the 
Washington office has 5 positions at basic rates above $10,000 as 
compared with 3 such positions last year. One might infer from 
this statement that more than $20,000 has been added to the Wash- 
ington office, which, if not added, would have been available to reduce 
the request. The committee was technically correct in that 1 GS-16 
position was added as head of this office during fiscal year 1955 and 
| GS-14 position was reclassified to GS-15 and was not a new position. 
This increase and reclassification was more than offset by a reduction 
of three central office positions. In fact, we are now operating with 
a total headquarters staff of 37 positions as compared with 39 positions 
in 1954 and a net cash reduction of $2,593 for the Washington staff 
below 1954. Finally, it should be perfectly clear that all of the 
additional funds requested for fiscal year 1956 are for positions in the 
field and not for headquarters. 


GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS DIVISION 


_ Request is made for the restoration of the $65,000 increase requested 
lor the fiseal year 1956 to employ 11 additional auditors. The addi- 
tional auditors are needed to eliminate the present backlog by the end 
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of fiscal year 1961. Due to rapid expansion in the hospital constrye. 
tion and school construction programs (for which no additional auditors 
were provided), a backlog began to develop in the grant-in-aid audi 
work which reached a total of 50 man-years by June 30, 1954. Tho 
additional staff provided by Congress for 1955 is sufficient only to 
prevent the accumulation of additional bae klog and make some small 
reduction in the existing backlog. 

Senator Hriti. Could you summarize that for us, Mr. de Camp, an 
let your statement go in the record in full? 

Mr. pp Camp. That is perfectly all right. I can put this in the 
rece nee 

Senator Hiuu. In full. 

Summarize it, if you wish to. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AUDITORS 


Mr. pre Camp. Well, I think the important thing here is the neces- 
sity for these additional auditors to eliminate the backlog. 

If the additional funds requested for 1956 are not allowed, th 
completion of some of the audits of State agencies will continue to be 
delayed for 3 and 4 years. To give an example, field audits of public 
assistance agencies for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 either have 
not been started or are in some stage of partial completion in 18 States 
Such delays are undesirable and have resulted in criticisms by the 
States. These delays make the problems found by auditors more 
difficult to solve because of loss of records in the States and turnover 
in the staff of State agencies. Delays in the audits mean that the 
bureaus and the Secretary’s office lack current fiscal information on 
the grant-in-aid programs, cannot take necessary remedial steps 
promptly, and therefore do not possess the knowledge with which to 
assure Congress on a current basis that all funds have been properly 
expended. 

STATE MERIT SYSTEMS DIVISION 


The 1956 request contains an item of $10,228 which is essential to 
provide full-time stenographic assistance instead of part-time services 
in two regions and to reactivate 1 technical position lapsed during the 
fiscal year 1955. The workload of the Division has increased in the 
light of the expanding activities of the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 

RESULTS OF BACKLOG 


Senator Torr. Well, now, what happens where a backlog accumu- 
lates? Who suffers? 

Mr. pe Camp. The States, I think. 

Senator Tuyen. Is it the original recipient? 

Mr. Ketuy. This, Senator, is a backlog in the conduct of the grant- 
in-aid audits, in which we make an audit of whether or not the State 
and communities expended the Federal funds in accordance with the 
terms under which they were appropriated. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. And is it one of the means of de- 
termining whether there might have been some violations, even t 
the extent of misappropriating Federal funds? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Torr. And you might find that you could go along for a 
period of a year or even longer, and then find someone was short, and 
in the absence of one of your audits, they could be just carryiag that 
and it would not be made known? 

Mr. Keviy. Exactly. The longer the audit is deferred, the more 
difficult it is to correct any problem which is encountered in that 
audit. 

Senator Toye. The person that disburses these funds naturally is 
under bond and all of that, but nevertheless there is the violation there 
that some administrator can be accused of negligence. But it was 
just the sheer fact that you did not have the funds to put the auditors 
in the field to do the investigational work. 

\ir. Kenyy. And it may not have been in the nature of embezzle- 
ment. It may have been a misinterpretation of the regulations and 
the law, which would have been allowed to go along for an extended 
period. 

EXAMPLE OF FIELD OFFICE WORK 


Mr. pe Camp. I would like to give an example, here, if I may. 
Field audits of public assistance agencies for the fiscal years 1952, 
1953, and 1954 either have not been started or are in some stage of 
partial completion in 18 States. 

Senator Tuyr. You are going to have to do it? 

\ir. pe Camp. Such. delays are undesirable and have resulted in 
criticisms by the States. These delays make the problem found by 
auditors more difficult to solve, because of loss of records in the States 
and turnover in the staff of the State agencies. Delays in the audits 
mean that the bureaus in the Secretary’s Office lack current fiscal 
information on the grant-in-aid programs, cannot take necessary 
remedial steps promptly, and therefore do not possess the knowledge 
with which to assure Congress on a current basis that all funds have 
been properly expended. 

Mr. Minrener. That is all, Senator Hill, unless you or Senator 
Thve have some questions. 

Senator Hity. Any questions, Senator Thye? 

We certainly want to thank you very, very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


And your statement will appear in full. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY DirrREcTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION ON SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


Three activities are provided for by this appropriation: field administration, 
grant-in-aid audits, and merit-system services. The three activities are described 


helow: 


FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Field Administration is charged with responsibility for the general 
Organization, integration, and evaluation of all field activities of the Department, 
; and assists in the administration of the Department’s regional offices. It is also 
responsible for the operation of the surplus property utilization functions of the 
Department. 

A departmental office of 17, including the Office of the Director of Field Admin- 
istration, functions to insure uniform application of Department policy in the 
field and to promote organizational and operational efficiency among the several 
field programs of the Department. 
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' 

The Department’s regional offices are maintained by this appropriatio: 
provice to the constituent units in the field not only program coordinatio1 
in manv instances, all administrative services common to all units, 

Regional Cirectors, executive assistants, and their secretaries Cevote most 
their time to program coordination, Feceral-State relations, and liaisor 
Feceral, State, and private agencies concerned with the programs of 
Department. 

The 1955 regional office staff was based upon providing pavroll, personn 
fiscal, and general services for approximately 8,120 employees in the Department's 
regional and field offices. 

It is estimated that during 1956 the number of emplovees services will he 
approximately 13,230. 

The budget request for fiscal vear 1956 for these business management activities 
incluees an inerease of $141,292. The need for this inerease stems principally 
from three factors: (1) An inerease of field staffing of 2,200 positions in the Bureay 
of Ola-Age and Survivors Tnsuranece brought about bv the 1954 amendments to 
the Social Seeuritv Act; (2) the proposed reversion of OAST area office payroll 
function to the regional office; and (3) the need for the establishment of a records 
management program in each of the regional offices. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


The Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits has the responsibility for auditing 
made to State agencies for the 25 grant-in-aid programs administered by the 
Department. throueh the Publie Health Service, the Social Security Administra 
tion, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education. It js 
also the function of this Division to work with other divisions of the Office of 
Field Administration and the several program bureaus and offices in the develop- 
ment and interpretation of fiscal requirements and standards governing the use 
of grant-in-aid funds. 

Approximately 93 percent of the general fund expenditures of the Department 
is for erants-in-aid, most of which are audited by this Division. Audits should 
be made this vear of State expenditures of $3,200 million, more than one-half of 
which is from Federal funds. 

Audits are made on atest-check basis. Exclusive of backlog, the normal work- 
load for 1956 is estimated at 2,175 audits, of which 1,075 will be hospital and 
school construction audits. 

Audits of school and hospital construction projects must be made promptly so 
that contractors and vendors can be paid. These audits, therefore, are giver 
first priority with the result that audits of the regular programs are delayed even 
more dispronortionately than a staff shortage would indicate. 

The principal problem of the Audit Division is the accumulated backlog created 
by shortace of staff and travel funds. Audits are considered current when the 
field audit work for a given vear can be completed in the following vear. To the 
extent that this cannot be done, a backloe exists. From 1948 to June 1952, the 
audit staff was progressively reduced by 97 positions. During this same period, 
there has been a progressively increasing workload, particularly in the number of 
hospital and school construction andits. Because of this increase in workload, 
the audits dropped behind so rapidly that they were losing their value for admin- 
istrative purposes. As of July 1, 1953, there was a backlog of 37 man-yvyears 
During 1954 the backlog increased by 13 man-vears to a total of 50 on July 1, 
1954. The additional staff and travel funds made available in 1955 will not per- 
mit brining the audits to a current status but enables us to hold at about the same 
level. The increase requested for 1956 will provide sufficient staff to perform 
current audits and to gradually eliminate the accumulated backlog in approxi- 
mately 6 years. 

Grant-in-aid audits are the basis for final settlements between the States a 
the Federal Government. It is important that they be made as soon as possible 
after the close of each vear in order that the States may promptly know what 
amounts are disallowed and the causes leading to the disallowances so they cal 
avoid loss of funds in the future. Criticisms from the States because of 
delav in closing their acconnts is an indication of the strain this situation places 
on Federal-State relationships. It makes all the problems raised by the audits 
more difficult to solve because of loss of records in the States and turnover in 
the staff of State agencies. Delays in the audits also mean that the bureaus, 
constituent units, and the Secretary lack current information as to the problems 
arising in the grant-in-aid programs. Delays also forestall taking promptly 
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remedial steps that should be taken and deny to the Secretary the knowledge 
with which to assure Congress as to whether current funds have been spent for 
the purposes appropriated, 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


The Division of State Merit Systems administers merit system provisions of 
the grant-in-aid laws and/or regulations of the Social Security Administration, 
Public Health Service, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Bureau of km- 
ployment Security of the Department of Labor. The work was formerly per- 
formed in separate units for the different programs but was consolidated for 
purposes of economy and better coordination, 

Merit system plan provisions and operations of 290 State agencies adi inister- 
ing 17 types of grant-in-aid programs in the States and 70 State merit systems 
sre reviewed, Over 70 percent of the Federal grants for administration are for 
personal services. 

Consultative and informational services on personnel administration to States 
are furnished on request. 

The 1956 request is for the same number of positions but includes an additional 
sum to provide essential full-time secretarial services in 2 regions and 1 technical 
position lapsed for lack of funds. This position is needed to render adequete 
services to regional offices and State agencies and for additional work necessary 
in the expanded vocational rehabilitation program. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT FOR 1956 APPROPRIATIONS 


The request for 1956 is in two parts: An appropriation of $1,915,000 for an 
increase of $115,000 over 1955, and a transfer from the OASI trust fund of $475,000 
which is $125,000 over the transfer available in 1955. 

The House allowed only $50,000 of the increase of $125,000 requested from 
the trust fund; this increase allows for 8 positions to reestablish in regional 
offices the payrolling of OASI area office employees, and to provide 9 of the 35 
positions requested for payrolling, personnel, and other management services to 
the 2,200 additional employees placed in OASI district offices during fiscal vear 
1955. 

The House disallowed the entire increase of $115,000 in the regular appropriation 
and $75,000 of the increase requested from the trust fund. It is requested that 
the total of $190,000 disallowed be restored for the following purposes: 


OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


Thirty-nine thousand and seven-hundred and seventy-two dollars is requested 

primarily to establish in each regional office a records management officer for 
supervision of records mangement responsibilities required by law. .4s a result 
of the reduction made in the Office of Field Administration appropriation for 
fiscal year 1955, it was necessary at the beginning of the fiscal vear to discontinne 
central files operations in the regional offices and return the filing function to 
constituent units. As a result of this change, records management activities 
concerned primarily with filing efficiency, the disposal of non-record materials, 
and the transfer to General Services Aaministration records centers of infrequently 
used official material, cannot be earried out on a current basis. A recent survey 
by the General Services Administration in one regional office disclosed that filing 
eflicieney and records disposal programs have fallen to a dangerously low point. 
Our own studies indicate that the same situation exists in a number of other 
regional offices. The positions requested are required to carry out a sound 
records management operation and will result in more efficient filing and permit 
the orderly disposal and transfer of records. 
Request is made for restoration of $75,000 from the OASI trust fund to hire 
clerical employees in addition to the 9 allowed by the House action. The 
additional positions are necessary so that full management services can be provided 
the 2,200 additional employees being hired in the O.‘SI district offices during 
fiscal vear 1955. The regional offices thus far have met the more than 20 percent 
increase in workload by permitting the backlogging of certain essential functions, 
delaying the filling of vacancies in needed supervisory positions, curtailing neces- 
sary travel to States, and reducing procurement of supplies below proper minimums. 
In addition, employees in the management service units of the regional offices 
have been required to work overtime to a point where morale and employee 
health have been impaired. 

bt ha’ e exhausted our resources in an effort to keep up with the increasing 
workload. 
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GRANT-IN-AID AUDIT DIVISION 


Request is made for the restoration of the $65,000 increase requested {| 
fiscal vear 1956 to employ 11 additional auditors. The additional audito; 
needed to eliminate the present backlog by the end of fiscal year 1961.) Du 
rapid expansion in the hospital construction and school construction progray 
which no additional auditors were provided), a backlog began to develop ji) 
grant-in-aid audit work which reached a total of 50 man-years by June 30 
The additional staff provided by Congress for 1955 is sufficient only to prevent 
accumulation of additional backlog and make some small reduction in the existin, 
backlog. : 

If the additional funds reauested for 1956 are not allowed, the completion oj 
some of the audits of State agencies will continue to be delayed for 3 and 4 year 
Such delays are undesirable and have resulted in criticisms by the States. ‘These 
delays make the problems found by auditors more difficult to solve becarse 
of loss of records in the States and turnover in the staff of State agencies. Delays 
in the audits mean that the bureaus and the Secretary’s Office lack current fisca| 
information on the grant-in-aid programs, cannot take necessary remedial steps 
promptly, and therefore do not possess the knowledge with which to assure C 
gress on a current basis that all funds have been properly expended. 

To give the committee some idea of what the present backlog means in terms of 
delay, the following examples of certain programs may be cited. Field audits of 
publie assistance agencies for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 either have not 
been started or are in some stage of partial completion in the following States 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Wansa 
Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penp- 
sylvania, Texas, Virginia, Puerto Pico, and the Virgin Islands. Field audits of 
health grants for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 either have not been 
started or are in some stage of partial completion in the following States: Arkansas 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Tennessee. Request is made 
for restoration of the $65,000. 

STATE MERIT SYSTEMS DIVISION 

The 1956 reauest contains an item of $10,228 which is essential to provide full- 
time stenographie assistance instead of part-time services in two regions and t 
reactivate one technical position lapsed during the fiscal year 1955. The workload 
of the division has increased in the light of the expanding activities of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. This division had previously been sharply cut and this 
increase is needed to serve the consolidated merit system operations for the various 
grant-in-aid programs, involving 70 State merit systems and 290 State grant-in-aid 
agencies. 

Saint Exvizaspetus Hospirau 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT; 
DR. ADDISON M. DUVAL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT; S. B. 
WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER; F. M. HALL, BUDGET OFfi- 
CER; JAMES F, KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the hospital, including purchase of clothing for patients and cooperation 
with organizations or individuals in the scientific research into the nature, causes, 
prevention and treatment of mental illness, [$2,445,000] $2,527,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
Item | 1955 estimate | 1956estimate 


House 
allowance 


Total appropriation or estimate- Sees $2,445,000 | $2,527,000 $2, 510, 
Additions: Reim bursements.- | 10, 591, 403 | 11, 102, 000 11, 028, Of 
Transfers: Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, | 

Office of the Secretary, Department of Health, Education, | | 

and Welfare” ita ; ; —7, 955 


Total obligations..........---- = J : 13,028,448 | 13, 629, 000 | 
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Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate House allowance 
Description NS ee TT - as —_= 


Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 


ration and maintenance of 
ital 2,585 | $12, 640, 537 z $13, 229, 556 $13, 138, 625 
ration of farm 10 51, 651 54, 008 54, 008 
tion of cafeteria 13 67, 460 : 68, 781 { 68, 781 
ng program 33 268, 800 3: 276, 655 276, 655 


otal obligations 2,641 | 13, 028, 448 2,822 | 13,629, 000 13, 538, 069 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- 1956 budget House 


Obiect clasaificatt 
ject classification priation estimate allowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


number of permanent positions , 641 2, 832 2, 802 
iJ|-time equivalent of all other positions--- - - 63 65 65 
rage number of all employees - -- 2, 536 2, 690 2, 660 
OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services ---- $ 7, 257 $10, 114, 307 $10, 023, 376 
lravel , 200 1, 200 1, 200 
nsportation of things 4, 650 4, 650 4, 650 
nmunication services 2,415 12, 415 12,415 
ind utility services__- 89, 600 108, 850 108. 850 
rinting and reproduction - , 240 10, 240 10, 240 
Other contractual services_ _-- 56, 381 56, 654 56, 654 
Supplies and materials 3, 231, 069 3, 155, 927 3, 155. 927 
Equipment 243, 000 210, 000 210, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 880 ’ 880 880 
laxes and assessments .. ; 9, 400 3, 150 


Subtotal , O92 3, 678, 27: 13, 587, 342 
( } 


t charges for quarters and subsistence - - - —47, 644 49, 27. —49, 273 


il obligations ; 13, 028, 448 13, 629, 000 
parative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare +7, 955 


13, 538, 069 


Obligations incurred -. ; 13, 036, 403 13, 629, 000 13, 538, 069 
reimbursements -—..- - a —10, 591,403 | —11, 102, 000 — 11,028, 069 


Direct appropriation-. . : 5, 000 2, 527, 000 2, 510, 000 


Reimbursement detail 


Change, in- 
Estimate, 1955 crease (+) or 
decrease (—) 


mbursements for services performed (patient care): 
Veterans’ Administration._-- oie $634, 917 $654, 591. 00 +$19, 674. 00 
U.S. Soldiers Home -__ tS ae eee ee 79, 818 84, 162. 00 +4, 344. 00 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. : 5 Be 130, 612. 130, 918. 00 +306. 00 


OI itt evar dannnbeaactantante ‘ 845, 347. 869, 671. 00 +24, 324. 00 


yments received from non-Federal sources: 
Patient care: 
District of Columbia---- a ai aia a 9, 677, 957 10, 164, 863. 00 +486, 906 
United States—State Prisoner ----- ; 455 ia ets —455. 
SO eno oui Lolhatincagagmecnii sed wile 14, 240 13, 970. 00 — 270. 
; poner sel gat ‘ 35, 434 35, 526. 00 +92. 
ol scrap 3 - P = 11, 275 11, 275. 00 
Other miscellaneous. - - - -- ‘ i " 6, 695. 6, 695. 00 


Subtota].......-- 9, 746, 056. 00 10, 232, 329. 00 +486, 273. 00 


Total reimbursements. - -.----- ee 10, 591, 403. 00 11, 102, 000. 00 +510, 597. 00 
imbursement rate (per day) -.------ 4. 97 | 5.11 | +.14 
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Statement of average daily patient population 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 


REIMBURSARLE 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 

District of Columbia (residents 
District of Columbia (voluntary) 
U.S. Soldiers’ Home 

Veterans’ Administration 


Reimbursable totals 


NONREIMRURSAPLE 
S. Army 
inadian insane 
S. Coast Guard 
district of Columbia nonresidents 
. 8S. Marine Corps 
. 8S. Navy 
District of Columbia prisoners 
United States military prisoners 
United States prisoners 
Public Health Service 
Virgin Islands 
Miscellaneous 


T 
( 
l 
l 
I 
( 


Nonreimbursable totals-_- 


Meira 


Total patients 


insre 


Appro] 


New positions requested, 1956 


1, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF HOSPITAL 


Title Grade Position A mount 


Assistant chaplain-_ 
Clinical psychclogist 
Assistant nurse supervisor. 
Occupational therapist 
Social service worker 
Staff nurse 
Dietitian (contact 
Recreation leader 
Clerk-attendant 
Clerk-stenographer (secretary 
Property control clerk 
Attendant 
Barber 
Beautician 
Clerk-typist 
Occupational therapy aide 
Property contrcl clerk 
Attendant 
Ungraded 
Assistant housekeeper 
Cafeteria helper 
Carpenter 
Domestic attendant 
Elee*riciin 
Laundry worker 
Painter 
Plumber 
Refrigeration mechanic 
Seamstress_. 


Tilesetter 
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Tctal new positions (gross) 
Less lapses__- ws 
Total new positions (net) - 


APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATE 


Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds: For miscellaneou 
construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the grounds of the hospital, 
including preparation of plans and specifications, advertising, and supervision 0 
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nstruction, [$709,000] $600,000, to remain available 


until June 30, 1957 


Provided, That any part of this amount may be transferred to the General Services 


\dministration. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The following additional phrase has been incorporated 


into the appropriation 


lang uage covering miscellaneous construction, alterations, repairs and equipment, 


advertising, and supe rvision of construction: 


1957 


n the grounds of the Hospital, including preparation of plans and specifications, 
‘To remain available until June 30, 


The purpose of the change is to make the funds appropriated under this account 


available for obligating purposes during the budget year 


year thereafter. 


Certain projects can be completed within one year. 


appropriated and one 
However, 


for the larger projects, one year is not sufficient time for the development of 
specifications and drawings, bid solicitation and analysis, making of awards, and 


supervision of contract execution. 


The proposed additional language will enable 


e Hospital to carry out major repair projects in as efficient a manner as possible 
by precluding waste which might arise from attempting to complete projects in 
a twelve-month period when a longer time is required by reasonable standards. 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 


—— 


{ppropriation or estimate $399, 500 
iobligated balance brought forward 351, 919 
Recovery of prior year obligations 238 


Total available for obligation 751, 657 


nobligated balance carried forward — 129, 850 
nobligated balance, estimated savings —285, 815 


Obligations incurred - - - 335, 992 


Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 


1, Buildipg repairs and improvements.____--- $72, 514 
2. Ground maintenance and improvements 66, 745 
3, Utility facilities, repairs, and improvements 196, 733 


Obligations incurred - - - _- 335, 992 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


ST. ELIZARETHS HOSPITAL 
Other contractual services 
ALLOCATION TO CENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Printing and reproduction $490 

Other contractual services : 330, 099 

Supplies and materials 175 

Lands and structures 5, 228 

Obligations incurred_.- : 335, 992 
SUMMARY 


(6 Printing and reproduction 4) 
Other contractual services 330, 099 
08 Supplies and materials 175 


10 Lands and structures 5, 228 


Obligations incurred_____..__- ; a 335, 992 


_——_.. 


62284—55 38 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


$709, 000 $600, 000 
129, 850 


838, 850 600, 000 
— 25, 000 
—44, 000 


794, 850 575, 000 


| 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


$746, 154 $514, 000 
1, 344 61, 000 
47, 352 


794, 850 575, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$61, 000 


$1, 000 1, 000 
783, 350 502, 500 

500 500 
10, 000 10, 000 


794, 850 514, 000 


1, 000 1, 000 
783, 350 563, 500 
500 500 

10, 000 10, 000 


794, 850 575, 000 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction, maximum security building: For expenses necessary for ty, 
preparation of [tentative drawings] plans and specifications for a maxim, 
security building at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, [$110,000: Provided, That wis) 
respect to construction of new facilities hereafter authorized, and expenditures 
for major repairs of buildings and grounds, the per diem rate calculated for th, 
District of Columbia pursuant to section 2 of the Act of August 4, 1947 
U. S. C. 168a), shall include a proportionate share of repairs and of the annua 
increment of the depreciated total cost of such construction, such depre iation 
to be based on the estimated life thereof, not exceeding forty years, beginning 
with the fiscal year following completion of construction, and such proportionat, 
share shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts] 
$269,000, to remain available until expended. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The following proviso appearing in the 1955 Appropriation Act has _ beer 
deleted from the language for ‘Construction, maximum security building, as 
proposed for fiscal year 1956: 

‘Provided, That with respect to construction of new facilities hereafter author. 
ized, and expenditures for major repairs of buildings and grounds, the per die 
rate calculated for the District of Columbia pursuant to section 2 of the Act 
of August 4, 1947 (24 U.S. C. 168a), shall include a proportionate share of repairs 
and of the annual increment of the depreciated total cost of such constructio: 
such depreciation to be based on the estimated life‘thereof, not exceeding fort 
years, beginning with the fiscal year following completion of construction, and 
such proportionate share shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts.’ 

This proviso is permanent legislation and therefore does not need to appear i: 
subsequent appropriation acts. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 
: ss sat tes ee . : ; . $110, 000 
i ae : suas i Eas . 269, 000 


Design, ete.: 
a : 6 piece a re ~-«<= S110, 000 
1956. ... ‘s _. 269, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


ST. ELIZARETHS HOSPITAL 
Travel. 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Travel , 000 
Printing and reproduction 3, 500 
Other contractual services 500 
Lands and structures 5, 000 


Obligations incurred 000 


SUMMARY 
Travel 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Lands and structures 


Obligations incurred 


Sele 
necess 
proud 
Dr. 


do m\ 
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js, LOC 
vou h 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


senator Hitit. Dr. Overholser, I want you to take whatever time is 
necessary. You have a big institution out there, and we are very 
proud of it. 
~ Dr. OverHOLSER. | think 10 minutes will cover it, Senator. I will 
do my best. 

Senator Hitt. We want you to take your time. You have a great 
institution, one that I am very proud of, and I am sure Senator Thye 
is, too. Suppose you proceed in your own way, then, Doctor. Do 
vou have a prepared statement? 

’ Dr. OVERHOLSER. Would it conserve time if I read it, or do you 
vish me to summarize it? 

Senator Hiiti. We will put it in the record in full, and have you 
summarize it, if that is agreeable. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


SpATEMENT BY WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D., SUPERINTENDENT, St. Exiza- 
BeTHS HospITaL, ON SALARIES AND EXPENSEs, St. EvIzABETHS HOSPITAL 


fr, Chairman and members of the committee, the 1956 budget as submitted 

' provides for an increase of $82,000 in the direct appropriation and an 

‘rease of $510,597 in reimbursements. These amounts result in a 14-cent per 
lay increase in the per patient-day cost (from $4.97 to $5.11) and are based on 
au anticipated patient load of 7,255, an increase of 81 patients over 1955. 

The increase, principally for personal services, provides for the opening and 
peration of the new admission-treatment building and for some relief of other 
eriously understaffed areas. With respect to the additional staffing requested, 
it would seem pertinent at this point to review briefly the personnel problems 
hich have confronted the hospital in recent years. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital has had a continuing personnel shortage since the 
conversion to the 5-day 40-hour workweek in 1946. Subsequent adjustments in 
‘sonal service allowances have been generally inadequate to overcome the bur- 
placed on the hospital by the shortened workweek and by the subsequent 
sieady increase in patient population. The cumulative effect of the conversion 
to the shortened workweek and the increases in patient population was demon- 
strated in 1948 by a ward-by-ward survey made for the purpose of determining the 
minimum number of employees required to provide essential ward coverage and to 
furnish suitable care and treatment for patients. The staff shortages as revealed 
y that study amounted to 367 positions. An analysis of industrial and mainte- 
ance activities made at the same time indicated a substantial shortage in person- 
nel available for this essential work. 

These studies were completed in August 1948, at which time the hospital had 
2.393 employees and a patient load of 6,227 patients. The patient-to-empvloyee 
ratio was 2.60 to 1. Subsequent budget submissions cited the shortages disclosed 
by the surveys and requested relief. However, personnel increases granted the 
hospital since 1948 have been inadequate as to relief of this understaffing and 
indeed have failed to keep pace with the steadily increasing patient load. As a 
result, the patient-to-employee ratio estimated for the current fiscal year (1955) 
+ 2.82 to 1 based on an average employment of 2,536 and a patient load of 7,174. 
The problem has been further aggravated by the following conditions: 

|. The increasing average age of patients and the resulting necessity for provid- 

ing more on-the-ward care for this group of patients has placed an ever-increasing 
strain on available personnel resources, 
_ 2. The efficiency of ward personnel is lowered by serious overcrowding of wards. 
lhe necessity for maintaining patients in halls, dayrooms, and other unsuitable 
areas results in inadequate surveillance and in general patient discontent and 
restlessness. Under these conditions, some normally well-behaved and coopera- 
live patients have become disturbed and even assaultive. 

lhe hospital’s failure to obtain sufficient personnel to keep abreast of its in- 
creased responsibilities has necessarily resulted in some reduction in the standard 
ol care and treatment furnished patients and in the curtailment of many preventive 
maintenance measures. Lack of the small additional staff to keep stock-control 
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records has made it most difficult to keep a well-balanced inventory and to re 
stocks to @ minimum. 

Provision is made in the 1956 budget request for additional staffing to proj 
for some relief of the most critically understaffed areas and for the opening 
operation of the new acmission-treatment building which was authorized }y 
Congress on concition that two deteriorated buildings which are over 65 \ 
old be razed, Construction of this building is scheduled for completion by the 
of the current fiseal vear. The building, planned and erected in accordance wii 
the most modern concepts of psychiatric treatment, will provide facilities for 
prompt and intensive treatment of newly admitted patients. This progran 
fully expected to shorten the average stay in hospital of new patients, and t} 
economize On patient days. It is encouraging in this connection to note { 
recently two new drugs have become available which appear to offer muc} 
shortening the course of certain types of psychosis, and which should be ) 
aids in the program of intensive treatment. 

The additional personnel provided in this request would increase the estimat 
average employment in 1956 to 2,690. Since the anticipated patient load is , 
pected to increase to 7,255, this would result in a patient-to-emplovee rati 
2.70 to 1—a ratio which still compares unfavorably with that of 1948. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT 


The House, in appropriating funds for salaries and expenses for St. Elizahet 
Hospital for fiscal year 1956, has approved the recommendation of ifs Committ 
on Appropriations that funcs requested for this purpose be reduced $17,000. 1 
reduction translated into total funds available (i. e., direct appropriation and rein 
bursements) amounts to approximately $91,000 

A decrease of this amount would deny the hospital approximately 30 of the 4| 
additional positions requested for areas or activities other than Cirect-patient 
care in the new building and would recuce the net increase in permanent positions 
from 152 to 122. The decrease would result in the following: 

(a) No additional maintenance positions could be added (13 were requested 
in spite of the greatly increased load caused by the new admission building and 
the increasing backlog of essential preventive maintenance and repair work 
The present mainterance and industrial staff has for several years been unab! 
to keep abreast of the constantly increasing demands on its time and has bee 
forced to curtail many preventive maintenance activities in order to servic 
emergency needs. Work has to a large extent been on a priority basis. Con- 
tinued curtailment of preventive maintenance activities will undoubtedly result 
in excessive deterioration of hospital property and equipment. 

The opening and operation of the new admission building with numerous nev 
facilities and the servicing and operation of expensive and complicated equip- 
ment (ventilation, heating, refrigeration, elevators, etc.) would greatly increas 
the burden on the already undermanned maintenance staff. In fact, ther 
serious doubt as to the advisabilitv of opening a building with extensive facilities 
such as are in the new admission building, unless adequate maintenance services 
are provided in advance. An adequate and uninterrupted supply of such servi 
is necessary for the basic care and treatment of the patients. 

(b) The House Appropriations Committee report, in denying 6 additional 
positions for property control, indicates tat in the opinion of the committ 
these additional positions were requested by the hospital for the purpose of per- 
forming substantially the same work now done by 2 employees. The fact i 
that the additional employees would perform the following essential propert 
control functions not now being performed and which cannot be performed 
with existing staff: 

1. Maintain control records on nonexpendable property valued at more t! 
$3 million. No records are now kept for more than 95 percent of this propert' 

2. Maintain stock control records on about 750 different expendable supp! 
items not now properly recorded or controlled. 

3. Operate a continuous hospitalwide physical inventory program for not- 
expendable equipment in order to provide basic data for accurate records, and 
to protect the Government against possible losses resulting from lack of period 
inspections. 

t. Operate a continuous inspection program covering numerous expendal 
property substorerooms. Inspections of the sort to be carried out by the addi 
tional staff constitute the only effective way to prevent undue inventory buildup: 
and excessive consumption. 
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Maintain current repair records on major equipment items in order to 
elop replacement standards and provide a basis on which to make replace- 
ents on a planned basis. No such records are now maintained. 

fhe hospital cannot, without additional personnel, meet the requirements of 

Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and the Budget 

Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. Surveys made of the property control 
gram at the hospital (by representatives of the General Accounting Office, 
Ceneral Services Administration, and Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) have all agreed that the present program is inadequate and that addi- 

aff is essential to effective property management. 
The House Appropriations Committee report states that “It is not the in- 
, of the committee that any reduction apply against positions budgeted for 
care and treatment of patients.’’ Funds approved by the House, however, 
{| permit an increase of only 11 of the 22 additional medical positions re- 
ted for very seriously understaffed ward areas. This will mean a continuation 

f the nearly intolerable personnel shortages on the wards affected. 

The loss of the 30 positions covered above will seriously hamper the hospital in 
is efforts to provide adequate care and treatment to patients, essential mainte- 
ance and industrial services, and effective property control. Restoration of the 

sitions is therefore requested. 


ANALYSIS OF REDUCTION IN NEW PosITIONS 


se allowances would require the deletion of the following new positions: 


Number 
Group and title of posi- Amount 
tions 


nance positions: 
tant housekeeper 
ter 
triclan 
mary worker 
er 
mber 


rigeration mechanic 


lesetter 
Subtotal 


control positions: 
perty control clerk 
Do 
k-typist 


otal 


| positions 
nurse 
ndant. . ’ 5, 900 
22, 000 


2,105 


902 


\IasoR REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Sr. Evizaspetus Hospirau * 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds requested for major repairs 
preservation of buildings and grounds at St. Elizabeths Hospital for 1956 
total $600,000, a decrease of $109,000 under the amount appropriated in 1955. 
‘his amount will permit the hospital to continue a conservative repair program 
med to prevent undue deterioration which is ultimately much more costly 
an adequate maintenance program. Only the most urgent projects are 
ded. An estimated amount of $417,700 will be collected from the District of 
mbia and deposited into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts 
he Distriet’s share of the cost of major repairs at St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
This is in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 472, 83d Congress. 
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Construction, Maximum Security Buinpine, St. Evizanetus Hosp; 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, $269,000 is requested in 14 
the completion of detailed working plans and specifications for the construct 
anew maximum security building at St. Elizabeths Hospital to replace the pr 
inadequate facility known as Howard Hall. Tentative drawings for t} 
urgently needed building are being prepared during the current fiscal year 
funds ($110,000) emcees for the purpose in 1955. The urgency of this 
is attested by the fact that for over 2 years it has been necessary to ma 
waiting list for the admission of prisoner-patients who must await th 
the District jail or in the nonsecure psychiatric department of the Distri: 
Columbia General Hospital. 

The construction of a 375-bed maximum security building will pern 
hospital to furnish proper care and treatment to all hospital patients (1 
female) requiring this type of care. 

Total cost of the project is estimated by the Public Buildings Servic 
625,000. <A proportionate share of the total cost will be borne by the Dist: 
Columbia pursuant to the provisinos of Public Law 472, 83d Congress 
District’s share, estimated at approximately $5,712,000, will be collected 
period of not exceeding 40 vears, beginning with the fiscal year following 
tion of construction. The amount thus collected will be deposited in the Tr 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

Dr. OvernHoLseRr. Briefly, the 1956 budget as originally submitied 
provided for an increase of $82,000 in the direct appropriation and 
an increase of $510,597 in reimbursements. These amounts result 
a 14-cents-per-day increase in the per patient-day cost from $4.97 
$5.11, based on an anticipated patient load of 7,255, an increase 
81 patients over 1955. 


NEW ADMISSION BUILDING 


A substantial part of this additional amount is caused by th 
opening and operation of the new admission-treatment scaildiinn, which 
was authorized by the Congress as a replacement as far as number 
of beds is concerned, for 2 deteriorated buildings which were over 65 
years old. Construction is scheduled for comple tion by the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

The program is fully expected to shorten the stay in hospitals o! 
patients and thus economize on patient-days. 

We have noted that two new drugs have become available. 


AVERAGE COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me, Doctor. What do you estimate as thie 
average cost per patient-day? What is the cost to keep a patient 
out there? 

Dr. OverHOLSER. At the present time the rate is $4.97. 

Senator HiLu. $4.97? 

Dr. OveERHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You must be doing a wonderfully fine economical 
job. Because it costs a good deal more than that in most places, «loes 
it not, in most hospitals? 

Dr. Overnotser. In general hospitals, of course, it runs much 
higher than that, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hix. I had some insight into that, Senator Thve, when | 
was chairman of the subcommittee handling District of Columbia 
appropriations. The costs in the general — run so much higher. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Oh, $14, $16, or $18 a day; ves, sir. 
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Of course, in the mental hospital, many of the patients are 
ambulatory, you see. 

Senator Hruu. I realize your situation is different, and you could not 
make a fair comparison. .It is not fair to a general hospital to compare 
it with an institution such as yours. 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. That is right. 

Senator H1iu. But I am impressed with the way you keep your costs 
down, | must say. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Thank you, sir. Of course, one can always use 
more money, but we try to do the best with what we have. 

Senator Hun. By complimenting you, I assure you I was not seeking 
to disarm you, Doctor. 

Dr. OverHoLseR. As I was saying, two new drugs have recently 
become available which offer much in shortening the course of certain 
types of psychosis and which ought to be very useful aids in intensive 
treatment. 

That is the summary of the initial statement, s 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hitt. I was going to ask you this: The House made a 
reduction. of $17,000 in your salaries? 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. That is what I was coming to. That is what 
S concerned us, and that is why indeed we asked to be heard by your 
committee, Senator Hill. 

The reduction made by the House was $17,000. That, if translated 
into the terms of the reimbursements, needs approximate multiplica- 
tion by five. That is, the $17,000 will mean, since the rate of reim- 
bursement from the District is based on that, the total amount of 
spproxenamGeny $91,000. But the direct-appropriation reduction was 
$17,000. 

Now, this would deny the hospital approximately 30 of the 41; that 
is, nearly all of the additional positions which were requested, for 
areas or activities other than the direct patient care—direct patient 
care, sir, if [ may emphasize that—in the new building, and would 
reduce the permanent positions from 152 to 122. The results of this 
would be roughly as follows: First, no additional maintenance posi- 
tions could be added; 13 were requested. That in spite of the greatly 
increased load caused by the new admission building and the increase 
in backlog of essential preventive maintenance and repair work. 

As you pointed out, Senator, we have a large physical plant there, 
which calls for a great deal of attention. 

We have been unable to keep up with the constantly increasing 
demands, and many preventive maintenance activities have had to 
be curtailed. So the work has been done largely on a priority basis. 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE SERVICES 


Now, the opening of the new admission building is going to call for 
a good deal more in the line of maintenance services. There is a 
very complicated system of ventilation, heating, refrigeration, ele- 
vators, and so on. And I have serious doubts as to whether the 
building could be completely opened without the existence of these 
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additional maintenance facilities to keep the organization and _ {hp 
building itself going. 1am not speaking at all in this: connection noy 
of the direct patient care. This is quite aside from that. 


PROPERTY CONTROL POSITIONS 


Secondly, we come to the question of the six additional positions 
which were denied for property control. 

Apparently, the House committee was of the opinion that these 
were requested for the purpose of performing substantially the same 
work as is now done by two employees. As a matter of fact, however 
there are a number of different functions which are now not being 
done at all so that really we are failing to live up to the requirements 
of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 and 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. These things haye 
to go by the board. And if the people are not there to do the work 
and if Congress should say that we cannot have the people, then 
presumably we would have to do without performing the work which 
Congress has already indicated should be done. 


HOUSE COMMENT 


Thirdly, the Appropriations Committee of the House stated: 


It is not the intention of the committee that any reduction apply against 
positions budgeted for direct care and treatment of patients. 

In spite of that fact, however, 11 out of the 22 additional medical 
positions were not allowed. That is, one-half of those involving the 
direct patient care were not allowed. So that we have some ver 
serious personnel shortages in the wards and will have to continue to 
have them if that money is not restored. 

Senator Hitu. Does this still address itself to the $17,000? 

Dr. OverHOLseER. Yes, sir. All that I have said, Senator Hill, has 
to do with the $17,000 which was eliminated in the House, but which 
was authorized in our original request by the Bureau of the Budget 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND CONSTRUCTION 


The other items which I will insert in the record if I may, sir, have 
to do with major repairs and with construction. Those were allowed 
in the House. 

Senator Hitt. They were the budget estimate, and they wer 
allowed? 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What you would ask this committee, then, to do, 
Doctor, is to restore the $17,000 and agree with the House and thi 
budget on the other items? 

Dr. OverRHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. Because except for the $17,000 the House followed 
the budget estimates; is that not true? 

Dr. OverHoLserR. That is right. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hiri. Any question, Senator Thye? 

Senator Toye. I have no questions. 

Senator Hii. Well, Doctor, we know you are a very busy man with 
many responsibilities, and we appreciate your being bere. 

Dr. Overnotser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, (Office of the General Counsel: For expenses necessary 
the Offiee of the General Counsel, [$350 OOO J $395,000 together with not to 
exceed $22,500 to be transferred from the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 

rtification and inspection serv ices’’, and not to exceed [$365,000] $375,000 to 
be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


{mounts available for obligation 


House allow- 
ance 


Item 55 est 1956 estimate 


ropriation or estimate 000 $395, 000 $372, 500 
sement from non- Federal source OASI 365, 000 375, 000 370, 000 
rsement from other accounts 2, 500 29 SOO 22, 500 


| available for obligation 737, 50K 792. 500 765, 000 
itive transfer from: ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of 
retary of the Interior, Department of Interior”’ +3, 500 


parative transfer to: ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
cretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 000 


lotal obligations 000 792, 765, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation 1956 budget estimate) House allowance 


Description 


Posi- Amount Posi- Amount Posi- Amount 
tions tions 


Supervisory and general legal services ; $153, 21 $153, 279 21 $153, 279 
Departmental program services 
a) Public Health 70, 16 90, 060 


13 80, 360 

Food and Drug 21, 23 136, 704 22 131, 704 

(ec) OASI 2 24, 25 134, 816 24 129, 816 

d) Welfare and Education ( . il 71, 944 9 64, 144 
Regional and field < 205, 697 31 205, 697 31 205, 697 


Total obligations ) 740, 127 792, 500 765, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- 1956 budget House 


Object classificatior 
ject classification priation estimate illowance 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


tal number of permanent positions 115 27 120 
l-time equivalent of all other positions 111 1 115 
e number of all employees 108 Lig 113 


Personal services . 707, 500 $732, 500 
Travel , 000 : 8, 000 
rransportation of things , 000 : 1, 000 

mmunication services 3, 000 3, 3, 000 
‘* Printing and reproduction 000 5 1, 000 
7 Other contractual services 5, 000 5, 5, 000 
S Supplies and materials 4, 500 . 4, 500 
” Equipment 9, 000 9, 9, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments. 1, 000 , 1, 000 


( 


lotal obligations 740, 000 765, 000 
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New positions requested, 1956 


2. DEPARTMENTAL PROGRAM SERVICES 


| Num- 


Grade 
ber 


(a) Publie Health: 
Attorney... 
Attorney. 
Clerk-stenographer _._- 

Total_ 

(6) Food and Drug: 

Hearing examiner 
Attorney 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total_ 
(c) OASI: Attorney... 
(d) Welfare and Education: 
Attorney. _-- 
Clerk-stenographer_ 


Total. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now we will hear from the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

All right, Mr. General Counsel. 

Mr. Banta. Senator Hill, there has been filed a fairly complet 
statement justifying the request and explaining the services of th 
General Counsel, and I have prepared a summary of that, which 
fairly well explains what our situation is. It will not take more than 
a minute or two to cover this. 


ADDITIONAL ATTORNEYS AND CLERKS REQUESTED 


The Office of the General Counsel has requested an increase of 
$52,500 over 1955 funds to employ 8 additional attorneys and 4 ¢ le rk- 
stenographers. Five and one-half of the new attorneys would ren- 
der service to new programs, the other 2'; would enable us to dh 
badly needed and often requested services which, with our present 
staff, we have been unable to provide on a regular basis. 

For the Public Health Division, we are asking for 3 additional 
attorneys, 1 each in the field of: hospital construction, an enlarged 
program 

Senator Hitt. You have not put anybody else on yet to take care 
of that enlarged program? 

Mr. Banta. We have not had funds with which to do that. 

Senator Hitu. I did not know whether we made any provision last 
year. I did not recall. 

Mr. Banra. No. We got last year just what we got the year 
before. 

Senator Hii. I see. 

Mr. Banra. Then there is 1 for the Indian health services, @ 
new program being transferred from Interior July 1, 1955; and ! 
for St. Elizabeths Hospital, to which we are now obliged to deny 
adequate legal services. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have many requests from the hospital for 
legal services? 
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SERVICE OF HABEAS CORPUS APPLICATIONS 


\lr. Banta. Not as many as perhaps we should because Dr. Over- 
holser knows we do not have the staff to do an adequate job. We are 
told, for example, that he has no one to service the habeas corpus 
applications, which run 75 to 100 a year, I am told. We can only 
render a little quick telephonic advice on matters that are difficult 
and present new problems to him. We just do not have the manpower 
to do more. 

FOOD AND DRUG CASES 


For the Food and Drug Division we ask for 2 additional attorneys— 
| to conduct hearings under both existing law and the newly enacted 
amendments concerning food standards and pesticides. The other 
attorney would do trial work, thus assisting us to reduce the existing 
litigation backlog. 

Senator Hrit. Do you have a considerable backlog today, Mr. 
Banta? 

Mr. Banta. Well, it varies all the time. I think on January 1, 
1955, there were 50 or 60 criminal cases awaiting action and at the 
beginning of the court season, a much larger number of untried civil 
cases. Now, we do not try these lawsuits ourselves. We have 
nothing like enough staff to actually try them. They are tried by the 
United States district attorneys and their assistants, but because of 
their technical nature, in nearly all of the cases that are tried, those 
that are not adjusted after suits are filed, the Department of Justice 
Insists upon us doing practically all of the technical work, because 
our lawyers are especially trained in the field. The United States 
district attorneys lean very heavily on us for assistance. We have 
somebody sitting with the United States district attorney, if we can, 
in all of the important cases. And if we cannot do it, trial is usually 
delayed. 

For the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Division, two attorney 
positions are requested for increased work resulting from the 1954 
amendments to the act providing for coverage of additional persons 
and for waiver of premiums during periods of physical or mental 
disability. 

For the Welfare and Education Division representing the Bureau of 
Publie Assistance, Children’s Bureau, Federal Credit Unions, Office 
of Education, and Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, we ask for one 
additional attorney. The vocational rehabilitation amendments 
alone will generate a man-year of legal effort. 

Successive drastic reductions in appropriations, with accompanying 
reductions of force, caused retention of the older and more experienced 
lawyers and left the office somewhat out of balance according to grade 
structure. To effect a better balance the additions requested are, 
except in two instances, at lower grades, GS-7 and GS-9. 

Senator H1iitt. Now, does what you have said apply also to transfer 
of funds from OASI? 

\Ir. Banta. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Hiti. That total of $52,500 is the total amount from both 
funds? 

\Ir. Banra. Yes, sir. In the total, it would be that amount. The 
breakdown is shown in our submission, I am sure. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. And vour full statement will be in the record 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY PaRKE M. Banta, GENERAL COUNSEL, ON SALARIE 
KXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF Hy} 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The Office of the General Counsel performs all of the legal work incident 
the activities of the Department. Its workload is represented by request 
legal assistance from the Secretary and her staff, the Commissioners of S\ 
Security, Education, Food and Drugs, the Bureau Chiefs, and other offic 
employees of the Department, and by litigation arising from program aci 

The 1956 budget estimates request a total of $792,500 to be represent 
direct appropriation of $395,000 plus $375,000 to be transferred from the o 
and survivors insurance trust fund, and $22,500 from fees collected fron 
and drug certification services. Although this represents an inerease of $5 
over 1955 funds, because of our ever-increasing responsibilities resulti: 
congressional action, it will enable us to provide only a minimum accepta 
standard of legal services during the fiscal year. This estimate will provid 
with the services of 78 lawyers and 49 nonprofessional employees, or a tota 
127. This represents an increase of 8 attorney positions and 4 nonprotess 
(clerk-stenographers). Five and one-half of the new attorney positions request 
are to render services in connection with new programs. The other 2% att 
positions are to enable us to supply badly needed and often requested services 
which, with our present staff, we have been unable to provide on a regular basis 

In certain areas we anticipate a marked increase in the volume of legal 
to be referred to our office, and we know from experience already gained that ou 
staff is not sufficient to carry its present load and meet additional requirements 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES—HOSPITAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION— TRANSFER 0 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 


One area in which we have already experienced some increase in legal 


in the Public Health Division. Three additional attorney positions are request 
for this division, 1 each in the fields of hospital construction, Indian health ser 
ices, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. As we have been staffed in 1955, we have be 
unable to meet all of the demands placed upon us by the Surgeon General and t 
various program representatives of the Public Health Service, to say nothing 
the increased load we expect to receive as a result of the many problems whi 
will be presented to us in connection with the transfer of the Indian hospitals and 
health services under Public Law 568, 83d Congress. In connection with 
transfer of the Indian hospitals and health services to this Department from t! 
Department of the Interior, a comparative transfer of one legal position is to by 
made. The additional position requested here, therefore, will enable us to assig 
2 attorneys and 1 secretary to this work. 
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ADMINISTRATION ENFORCEMENT FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC At 


Two additional attorney positions are requested in the Food and Drug 1D) 
sion. One is to be a hearing examiner to enable us to conduct the additiona 
hearings required under the 1954 amendments to the Federal Food, Drug, a 
Cosmetic Act (Public Law 335 and Public Law 518, 83d Cong.) and hopefull 
catch up and keep current with the hearings required under the act before t! 
amendments were added. The other position for this division is in the 
Section. As of December 31, 1954, there were 58 criminal cases awaiting actior 
In addition, it appears there is a substantial increase in the number of civil case 
requiring attention with, of course, a proportionate increase in the number 
cases to be handled on appeal. 


ACTIVITIES UNDER TITLE II SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, AS AMENDED (OLD-AGE 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE) 


Legal work in matters relating to old-age and survivors insurance is inereasil 
substantially as a result of the 1954 amendments to title II of the Social Securit) 
Act, as amended (Publie Law 761, 83d Cong.). Two additional attorneys ar 
requested for this increased work. It is important for the Commissioner of Socia 
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vy. the Director of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the 
r administrative officers and employees to have prompt interpretation of the 
nrovisions of the law and assistance in entering into new contracts with States 
ake disability determinations and in revising existing State and local govern- 
ent coverage contracts, so that all aspects of the law will be applied promptly 
nd uniformly in all jurisdictions. 
W ELFARE—EDUCATION—VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
The lawyers in this division serve the Social Security Administration (Bureau 
of Publie Assistance, Children’s Bureau, Federal Credit Unions), the Office of 
Edueation, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. As a result of the addi- 
nal responsibilities imposed by the vocational rehabilitation amendments of 
i054. together with an ever increasing demand for legal servizes due to the 
problems arising from these other program a‘tivities, the 1 additional attorney 
position requested for this division is an absolute minimum if these offices and 
ireaus are to have reasonably acceptable legal services in 1956. 
lhe Office of the General Counsel suffered at least four successive drastie reduc- 
tions of annual appropriations and consequent reductions of force. In this opera- 
tion it Was natural and doubtless necessary to retain the older and more experi- 
enced emplovees, but it left the office somewhat out of balance according to grade 
structure and without the desired number of younger lawyers to acquire experience 
for greater responsibilities as required in the natural course of events. The new 
positions requested are, therefore, except in two instances, at the lower grades 
(GS-7’s and GS-9’s. The additions requested, if approved, should give us a well 
balanced professional staff, capable of providing at least an acceptable standard 
of legal serviee to the Department. 


RECRUITMENT OF ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Banra. The breakdown of how it was requested, as well 
how it was provided by the House, is broken down in the full state- 
ment, 

Senator Hitt. Do you have much trouble recruiting attorneys, 
Mr. Banta? 

Mr. Banra. Well, the trouble lies in the fact that if we can call it 
trouble, we get applications from people who think we can pay large 
salaries. 

| have sought to add to the staff young men who have had not more 
than 1 year’s experience in the practice, or men who rate very high 
scholastically, who come out of the good law schools, and I have had 
fairly good luck getting some 7’s and 9’s, and I have a group of young 
men who, with a little more e xperience will be able to take over when 


these older ones are of retirement age. 


ATTORNEYS’ SALARIES 


Senator Hitu. Refresh my recollection. What is the salary of 
i to 9? 

Mr. Banva. In round figures $4,200 to $5,000. 

Senator Hitt. About $5,000? 

Mir. Banta. $5,000 for a GS-9; $4,200 for a GS-7. Of course, if 
we get a good young man, as we have had some good ones, we cannot 
keep him at GS-7 very long. And, of course, we cannot promote him 
if we do not have funds. And what has happened, Senator Hill, i 
that over the vears, the General Counsel’s Office has had its appropria- 
tion reduced, so that whenever a reduction in force comes, the younger 
men and those with shorter service and least experience are the ones 
that are separated. So that you leave only the highly experienced 
men. And it was a little amazing to me, in taking over the Office, to 
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find the number of men, the small number of men, that we had, and 
the necessity for them to do overtime work in a great many of the 
fields. Ina great many of the fields in which we operate, the demands 
on them are such that being willing to work, and with the questions 
that we are asked to answer, we prepare hundreds of letters, in order 
to see to it that the statements made in them are legally correct, 
And, of course, we advise all of these constitutent units, the Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Office of Education and their questions 
are many and varied, and they really require good legal talent. We 
have it, but not enough of it. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. We are very much obliged to you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Banta. Thank you, Senator Hill. 


SurpLus Property UTILIZATION 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT J. DE CAMP, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
FIELD ADMINISTRATION; WILLIS T. FRAZIER, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION, AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Surplus property [disposal] utilization: For expenses necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of subsections 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to disposal of real and 
yersonal excess property for educational purposes and protection of public health, 
$400,000. 

Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate : : na Diniitanwke $255, 000 $400, 000 $400, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 

vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 

Public Law 286- --- a os : 2, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ _- ; ; 257, 000 400, 000 400, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ‘ iu 2 —2, 734 
Obligations incurred ; . 254, 266 400, 000 400, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’ - - - —126 —144 


Total obligations. ___-- peaeuckowa ee 254, 140 399, 856 400, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Surplus property utilization: 
eee : $254, 140 
1955 __ ; eo : 399, 856 
1956 - - - sawed , 400, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


umber of permanent positions- aes ieeaed ih 42 
verage number of all employees- - - RSPR 38 
“ymber of employees at end of year -_-- ee ‘ 39 


\ salaries and grades: 

*" General schedule grades: 
Average Salary -.-- 
Average grade___. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-_ 
Regular pay in excess, 52-week base--- : 8: | 260 


602 
920 
000 
200 
000 
684 


Total personal services_. 
o 71 ivel 
Transports ition of things 
; Communication services 
Printing and reproduction -- 
Other contractual services 
8 Supp lies and materials. 000 
) Equipment ‘ 5 5, 000 
I :xes and assessments... 39¢ 450 


PNANRNNS 


Total obligations--_- aera Se ; 254, 399, 856 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now, the Office of Surplus Prope rty Utilization. 

Are you going to testify on this, too, Mr. deCamp? 

Mr. pe Camp. I have an opening summary statement that, to save 
time, | would be very glad to submit. 

Senator Hitt. Put your statement in the record, and summarize 


it, then. 
I notice that the House allowed you the budget estimate, did it not? 
Mr.pe Camp. Yes. Weare not asking for any more money. Mr. 
Frazier - here, who heads the operation, and if there are any questions 
about it, he w ould be glad to answer them. 
The statement re ferred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY DirEcTOR, OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION ON 1956 EsTIMAT# 
FOR “SureLUS Property UTILIZATION” 


The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (as amended) 

sned to the Secretary three major responsibilities in the field of surplus proper- 

|) determination of surplus personal property needed for educational and 

ublie health purposes and allocation of that property to State agencies for dis- 

bution to edueationa! and public health institutions:; (2) disposal of surplus 

al nee for educational and public health purposes, subject to the approval 

f the \dministrator of the General Services Administration; and (3) protecting 

terests and rights reserved to the United States under the terms and conditions 

{transfers made for educational and public health services, including recapture of 
br te rty for use during national emergencies. 

The volume of surplus personal property becoming available for disposal has 
how reached approximately the same volume as that available for distribution by 
the War Assets Administration immediately following World War II.  Alloca- 
tions to State agencies currently are more than three times the amount allocated 
prior to the Korean situation. During the fiscal year 1956, the General Services 
Administration estimates that approximately $2} billion of property will be avail- 
able for disposal. A large portion of this property must be scree ned to ascertain 

sutility for health and educational institutions and for its equitable distribution 
tothe various States and Territories. It is therefore essential that we have suffi- 
cent staff so that the material needed will not be lost to the schools and hospitals 

the Nation. It is estimated that the Department will allocate approximately 
$126 million worth of the above total in 1956. 
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Currently we have on hand 3 times the number of pending deed transact 
for real property than we have processed during each of the past 3 years. 
tremendous increase is due to the deactivation of military establishments, ¢| 
of Publie Health Service hospitals, liquidation of publie housing projects a) 
the revaluation of the operation of Government real property facilities. Th, 
within the various States for expansion of school and health facilities is so pres 
that several applications are received for nearly every piece of property that be. 
comes available Kach transfer requires the administrative and le gal work of 4 
normal real-estate transfer plus the complications of Federal requirements. 

In the current fiscal vear we have had for the first time sufficient funds to car 
onan organized compliance program. Muchof the backlog responsibility inherit, 
from WAA donations and transfers will be worked off during the rest of this fise; 
year and the next fiscal year. With this backlog eliminated we will then be in 4 
position to assume our normal compliance load of inspections of real a rty 
installations, review of State agency operations and to take corrective action w! 
needed. 

The approval of the appropriation request will enable this office to retain its S 
experienced personnel and thus insure the receipt by the State institutions of yal- vl 
uable property for health and educational purposes at a time when these facilities F 
supplies, and equipment are so badly needed and when the tax resources of th The 
States and communities are being severely strained. the Ci 

il ‘ 
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Senator Hint. You might, in just a word, Mr. Frazier, tell . 
what vou do. Just sum it up very briefly. DEP A 

Mr. Frazier. Yes, sir. We have three functions. One is the al- 
location of surplus property for health and educational purposes 
Two, is the transfer of real property for health and educational pur- STATE 
poses. And three, is the compliance or the protection of the Govern- SOC 
ment’s interests in the transfer of the property. 

The volume of property has increased tremendously in the last 2 or HEV 
3 years. It is now at a volume that approximates the same as that 
of the War Assets days following World War II. 

The Hoover Commission report on surplus property says there will 
be approximately $2 billion of surplus property disposed of during 
each of the next several vears. 

So what we are asking for is the same amount of money that we 
have now, in order that we can retain our experienced personnel and 
see that the States and institutions get their fair share of the property 
that is so badly needed. ae 

Senator Hritu. You are not asking for any additional personnel? I woul 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. consid 

Senator Hirii. You are not asking for any expansion of your work ‘ip 
at all? conn 

Mr. Frazier. No, sir. How 

Senator Hriti. You had $400,000, I believe, this year. affect t 

Mr. Frazier. That is right. Sen 

Senator Hitt. The budget recommended $400,000 for next year, and ark 
the House gave you that. reachir 

Mr. Frazier. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you very much. 

The committee will stand in recesss until 10 o’clock on Friday 
morning. | 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., Wednesday, April 27, 1955, the com- Bmobili 
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mittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 29, 1959.) en 
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HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1955 


UnITEeD STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Thye, and Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SociAL Security ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY, AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, 
HEW 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The committee will come to order; we will insert 
your statement in the record, and have you proceed in your own way, 
please, Mr. Schottland. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SociAL SECURITY, FOR THE SociaL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


My name is Charles I. Schottland. I am Commissioner of Social Security and 
I would like to make a few general statements in connection with the detailed 
consideration which you will give to the budget requests of the various Bureaus 
of the Social Security Administration. These requests will be discussed in detail 
by the Bureau Directors, and I shall be available for any questions which the 
committee may have in the course of the presentation. 

However, the committee may be interested in some overall factors which 
affect the programs under our jurisdiction. 

One of the basic factors which strikes me as newly-appointed Commissioner, 
is that social security cannot be considered in a static setting. Every day of the 
year 1,000 old people are added to our population; that is, the number of persons 
reaching 65, less the deaths of those over 65, results in a net increase of approx- 
imately 1,000 people. The problem of our aged, therefore, constantly increases. 
At the other end of the scale and in connection with problems of survivors benefits 
inder old-age and survivors insurance, our aid-to-dependent-children program of 
the Bureau of Publie Assistance and our child welfare programs are all affected 
by the fact that every day 11,000 babies are born. Furthermore, population 
nobility, that is, the movement around the country, which has been accelerated 
in recent years; the rising standard of living; all of these and more, affect the 
rograms of social security. 

In order not to duplicate any overall statement which the Secretary has made 
and also in order not to get into details, I shall make only a few brief comments. 
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As you know, there are four major programs under the Social Security Admip. 
istration: Federal old-age and survivors insurance, public assistance, materna| 
and child health and welfare, and the Federal credit unions. 

In the 19 years since the enactment of the original Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program, which covered 6 out of 10 workers, the statute has been 
amended and improved several times until today it extends coverage to about § 
out of 10 workers. Along with other Government retirement systems, the broad. 
ening of the insurance provisions of the social security program will come close to 
providing retirement and survivors protection for all American workers and their 
families. 

In 1950 more aged persons were receiving old-age assistance than received old. 
age and survivors insurance benefits. Today the number of aged persons receiy. 
ing old-age and survivors insurance is about twice those on the assistance rojjs 
Since 1950 to 1954 the number of paternal orphans receiving aid to dependent 
children dropped about 20 percent while the number receiving insurance benefits 
has increased 50 percent during the same period. These comparisons are eve 
more meaningful when recognition is given to the increase in the total aged and 
child population during the 5-year period. Just as the 1950 and other amend. 
ments have helped to meet needs through the insurance program, the recent 1954 
amendments which extended coverage to farmers, farm workers, domestic Workers 
State and local government employees, and certain professional groups, are ey- 
pected to reduce the number of persons receiving old-age assistance in the years 
to come. perm 

The 1954 amendments, in addition to extending coverage, increased month) staff 
insurance benefits of workers and surviving widows and children, allowed retired stant! 
workers to earn as much as $1,200 without loss of benefits, protected the benefit amen 
rights of workers during periods of extended total disability, and lowered from 75 proce 
to 72 the age at which retired workers may continue to earn and draw benefits Ever 
simultaneously without any loss of benefits. in out 

The general effective date of these amendments was September 1, 1954, and with 
the work load impact was felt immediately. By the end of September the bene- gethe 
fit rates of 6,600,000 beneficiaries then on the rolls were converted to the higher ingen 
rates and the checks were mailed during the first week in October. Since millions OASI 
of persons were affected in different degrees by the changes in the law, it was Th 
necessary to develop factual information to inform them of their new rights and reduc 
responsibilities. In addition, the impact of immediate workload on us was sub- Assist 
stantial. For example, during the week ending January 6, 1955, the Bureau of of Ste 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance received 74,000 claims for benefits, an increase 3 yea 
of about 100 percent over average weekly receipts during the 6-month period end- of thi 
ing December 31, 1954. This increase in receipts has resulted in an increase i! in Fe 
the number of claims pending in our offices and will increase the time required for best s 
payment of the first check to beneficiaries. The time required for this purpose sisten 
at present is about 7 weeks or 19 days above the normal processing time. [1 confo 
order to handle the increased workloads, a supplemental appropriation for 1955 partic 
has been requested. effect 

In the public-assistance programs the 1954 amendments continued until expre: 
September 30, 1956, a provision in the 1952 amendments which raised the maxi- given 
mum on the amount of the payments in which the Federal Government shares, Du 
and changed the formula for computing the Federal share. This provision, Child 
which became effective October 1, 1952, was originally due to expire on September State: 
30, 1954, and accordingly, the 1955 appropriation for grants to States for public Hous 
assistance did not provide for funds for this purpose for the full year. A supple- I7 pe 
mental appropriation request to cover the additional costs for the last 9 months positi 
of the year has been submitted. con2ii 

The program of grants to States for maternal and child welfare was not affected and a 
by the 1954 amendments. However, in recognition of the increase in juvenile \s D 
delinquency, the 1955 Supplemental Appropriation Act provided additional funds the m 
for the Children’s Bureau to expand its activities in providing assistance t0 Tespo! 
States and communities in the care, treatment of juvenile delinquents, and for Hous 
special studies in juvenile-delinquency control. The need for this type of pro- 
gram is highlighted by the fact that between 1948 and 1953 the number of ehildre! 
brought to the attention of juvenile courts increased 45 percent. The increase I! 

1953 over 1952 was 13 percent. We propose to give major emphasis in 1956 to 
rounding out our program of technical assistance in this field so as to meet more 
adequately the needs of the States and local communities for this service. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, with the assistance of a $250,000 loan 
authorized by Congress in the fiscal year 1954, is financed from fee income from 
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its examinations, chartering, and supervision operations and no appropriation 
from the Congress is requested. The first payment of $25,000 due on the loan 
will be made July 1, 1955, as per schedule. During the calendar year 1955 we 
expect to examine approximately 95 percent of the credit unions, as compared 
to 85.1 percent in calendar year 1954. : 

The Congress has placed upon the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the responsibility of providing soundly based technical and policy recom- 
mendations relating to the whole field of social security. In carrying out this 
responsibility the Social Security Administration is concerned with the develop- 
ment of orderly and rational relationships between programs, both public and 
private. It is my intention to place emphasis in these areas and also upon the 
more effective administration of the programs for which we are responsible. 


ApDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SoOcIAL SECURITY 


In acting upon the appropriation items for the Social Security Administration 
the House made several reductions which, if not restored, will greatly handicap 
the effective administration of our programs. I should like to make at this time 
some brief comments on the effects of the House reductions. More detailed 
statements on these items will be made by the bureau directors when they testify. 

The budget request for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance was 
reduced by $4 million from $88 million to $84 million. This allowance would 
permit the Bureau to finance the employment of only about the same average 
staff provided in the budget this year, while the Bureau’s workload will be sub- 
stantially higher in 1956 than in 1955. Asa result of the enactment of the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act both the pending claims load and claims 
processing time for OASI benefits have increased to a point which gives us concern. 
Every effort is being made through the performance of overtime to obtain currency 
inour operations. However, it now appears that we will enter the fiscal year 1956 
with a substantial carryover of claims. The processing of these backlogs, to- 
gether with the increased workloads in 1956, will present a real challenge to our 
ingenuity even if the full amount of the budget request is appropriated from the 
OASI trust fund. 

The second appropriation in which we are asking for the restoration of the 
reduction made by the House is in “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public 
Assistance.” Our request provided for an increase of $107,500 to permit a review 
of State and local operations of the public-assistance grant-in-aid programs every 
3 years instead of every 5 years as at present. 1am asking in your consideration 
of this item that account be taken of the fact that disbursement of $1,400 million 
in Federal funds is involved. We believe that a review every 5 years, which is the 
best schedule we can finance without the additional funds requested, is incon- 
sistent with the obligation we have to assure the proper expenditure of funds and 
conformity with the requirements of the Social Security Act. In this review 
particular emphasis is placed on the eligibility of public-assistance recipients and 
effectiveness of operations, subjects in which Congress, from time to time, has 
expressed special interest. I, therefore, urge that favorable consideration be 
given to the restoration of the $107,500 included in the budget for this purpose. 

During this current fiscal year a supplemental appropriation was made to the 
Children’s Bureau in the amount of $75,000 to permit the Bureau to assist the 


F States in developing a minimum program to combat juvenile delinquency. The 


House allowance for 1956 is intended to provide for the full-year financing of the 
I7 positions authorized this year. However, the funds for the additional 26 
positions requested in 1956 for this purpose were denied by the House. We are 
conzinced that a staff of 17 employees is inadequate if we are to furnish leadership 
and assistance to the States in developing programs to reduce juvenile delinquency. 
As Dr. Eliot will later point out, presently authorized staff is unable to handle 
the number of requests which are being received ,no less take on large additional 
responsibilities in the field. The restoration of the $156,500 reduction by the 
House would permit the employment of a total staff of 43 positions which, we 
believe, is a modest one in relation to the size of the problem. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scnorrnanp. As you know, Mr. Chairman, there are four 
Bureaus in the Social Security Administration, the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
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Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. The 
appropriations for these Bureaus will be presented later by each of the 
Bureau Directors. 

I would like, however, to make a few general statements relatiye 
to our programs. ‘The programs of the Social Security Administration 
now touch the lives of virtually every person in the United States. 
For example, 9 out of 10 working persons are covered under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, and 7 million persons are currently 
receiving these benefits. In addition, about 5 million persons are 
receiving public assistance. The programs of the Children’s Bureay 
affect directly or indirectly the lives of most of the children of the 
country. And, finally, there are approximately three and a half 
million members of the Federal credit union system. 

Because the well-being of so many people is affected by our pro- 
grams, we feel a great responsibility to see that every effort is made to 
carry out effectively the mandates that Congress has laid down. 

In the months that I have been Commissioner, I have been very 
much impressed by the industry and resourcefulness displayed by our 
bureaus in solving the many problems which we encounter. 

One of the things we are hoping is that the constant increase in 
old-age and survivors insurance coverage will decrease our public- 
assistance load. We hope to give a new look to the public-assistance 
program and to see if beyond financial assistance there is not more 
to be done by way of emphasizing problems of self-support and self- 
care. 

We also hope to devote particular attention to the problem of 
family breakdown, which all too frequently leads to juvenile delin- 
quency, and reliance on public help through the aid-to-dependent- 
children program. 

We also plan to do something in the way of proposing simplifica- 
tion to the old-age and survivors insurance statute, which, over the 
years, has become quite complicated. 

This will contribute to improvement of better administration and 
better understanding on the part of the public. 

Now, Senator, at this time I would like to make a statement on 
the overall appeal of the various bureaus. 

Senator Hix. I think that would be very proper at this time. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. ScuoTrianp. In acting upon the appropriation items for Social 
Security Administration, the House made several reductions which, 
if not restored, will greatly handicap the effective administration of 
our programs. 

I should like to make at this time brief comments on the effects of 
the House reductions. More detailed statements on these items wil 
be made by the Bureau Directors when they testify. 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The budget request for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance was reduced by $4 million, from $88 million to $84 million. 
This allowance would permit the Bureau to finance the employment 


.of onlv about the same average staff provided in the budget this 
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year, While the Bureau’s workload will be substantially higher in 
1956 than in 1955. 

As a result of the enactment of the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, both the pending claims load and claims processing 
time for O/ ASI benefits have increased to a point which gives us 
grave concern. Every effort is being made through the performance 
of overtime to obtain curren cy in our operations. However, it now 
appears that we will enter the fiscal year 1956 with a substantial 
carryover of claims. 

The processing of these backlogs, together with the increased work- 
loads in 1956, w vill present a real challenge to our ingenuity even if 
the full amount of the budget request is appropriated from the 
OASI trust fund. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The second appropriation in which we are asking for the restora- 
tion of the reduction made by the House is in salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Public Assistance. Our requests provided for an increase 
of $107,500 to permit a review of State and local operations of the 
public assistance grant-in-aid programs every 3 years instead of every 
5 years, as at present. 

I am asking in your consideration of this item that account be 
taken of the fact that the annual disbursement of $1,400 million in 
Federal funds is involved. We believe that a review every 5 years, 
which is the best schedule we can finance without the additional 
funds requested, is inconsistent with the obligation we have to assure 
the proper expenditure of funds and conformity with the requirements 
of the Social Security Act. 

In this review, particular emphasis is placed on the eligibility of 
public-assistance recipients and effectiveness of operations, subjects in 
which Congress from time to time has expressed special interest. 

I, therefore, urge that favorable consideration be given to the 
restoration of the $107,500 included in the budget for this purpose. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


During this current fiscal year, a supplemental appropriation was 
made to the Children’s Bureau in the amount of $75,000, to permit 
the Bureau to assist the States in developing a minimum program to 
combat juvenile delinquency. The House allowance for 1956 is in- 
tended to provide for the full-year financing of the 17 positions 
authorized this year. However, the funds for the additional 26 posi- 
tions requested in 1956 for this purpose were denied by the House. 
We are convinced that a staff of 17 employees is inadequate if we are 
to furnish leadership and assistance to the States in developing pro- 
grams to reduce jevenile delinquency. 

As Dr. Eliot will later point out, the presently authorized staff is 
unable to handle the number of requests which are being received, 
much less take on large additional responsibilities in the field. The 
restoration of the $156,500 reduction by the House would permit the 
employment of a total staff of 43 positions which we believe is a modest 
one in relation to the size of the problem. 
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BACKLOG OF CLAIMS 


Senator Hiiu. Let me ask you this, sir. You spoke about a backlog 
of claims. How much of a backlog do you have now? r 
Mr. ScHoTrLaNnp. Well, as of this time, I think it is 259,000. 

Senator Hitu. 259,000? With your present personnel, how many 
claims are you able to process, say, during a month’s time? , 

Mr. ScuorrLanp. About 150,000, roughly. 

Senator Hiiu. You are about 250,000 behind? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. And with your present personnel you are able to 
process about 150,000 a month? 

Mr. Scuorrianp. About 150,000. 

Senator Hriu. Then how are these claims coming in now on an— 
about how many new claims are you getting each month now? 

Mr. ScnoTtLanpD. Roughly about 160,000. One hundred and sixty 
thousand or more per month. 

Senator Hix. Then on that basis unless you had additional per. 
sonnel, you would not catch up at all, would you? You would keep 
falling further behind? 

Mr. Scuottrianp. That is right, Senator; plus the fact that it is now 
taking us 51 days to process these claims, and that results not only ina 
long delay for the people, but Congress itself gets concerned about it, 
People write to the Members of the House and the Senators, and they 
write to us, and an average of 51 days is way beyond what we hoped 
to do. We have always tried to reach between 24 and 30 days in 
processing claims. We have never been this far behind. 

Senator Porrer. How far behind are you now? 

Mr. ScuoTtTLanp. It takes an average of 51 days. 

Senator Hriu. And he has a backlog of some 250,000, and he proc- 
esses now about 160,000 a month. 

Mr. ScuotTLanp. About 150,000 to 160,000. 

Senator Hrtu. You have about that many new claims coming in 
each month? 

Mr. Scuorr.anp. That is right, sir. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Porrrer. This additional amount that you have requested; 
does that include additional employees to take care of the claims? 

Mr. ScHorrLanD. Yes, sir. It does. 

Senator Porrer. How many? 

Mr. ScnorrLanp. Well, let me put it this way. On the basis of 
our present program, we anticipate approximately 18,000 employees 
by June 30. 

Senator Porrrer. And how many do you have now? 

Mr. Scuorrnuanp. We now have 17,400. And we are asking for 
18,000. If the House cut were to stand, we would probably have to 
reduce below the 17,400 we now have. 


REVIEW OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CASES 


Senator Hitz. On your Bureau of Public Assistance, you spoke 
about having a review now every 5 years. What does this review 
constitute? When you use the word “review,” tell us exactly what 
you mean, please, sir. 
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Mr. ScoorrLtaNb. Through this review, we read a certain number 
of eases in the States, so that we can pick up trouble spots. For 
example, suppose a State has been having difficulty in—oh, maybe 
they have been paying people over 18 years of age in their aid to 
dependent children program because they do not have the proper 
kind of setup. Wecould catch that. We could also check on whether 
they are complying with the Federal regulations. This is the best 
method of check we have in this particular area. 

When we review a State every 5 years, it may be that for 2, 3, or 
4 years they have been doing something which is not quite in accord- 
ance With the law or the Federal regulations. We think that even 
3 years is beyond what we should go. But a 5-year period just seems 
tome not consistent with our responsibility to the public to protect 
the huge amounts of Federal money involved, about $1,400 million 
annually. 

This is a basic check and something which the larger States, par- 
ticularly those that have a lot of money involved, I think, would 
agree would be extremely helpful if done every year. But a minimum 
of every 3 years, certainly. 

Senator Hriu. Is 3 years about what you have done in the past? 

Mr. ScnorritaNnp. It was the goal until a few years ago, when 
reductions were made in staff because of budget cuts. 

Senator Hiri. Then you had to get as near the 3-year period as 
possible, and now you have gotten to a 5-year period; is that correct? 

Mr. ScnotrLanpD. That is right. 

Senator Hii. I take it, Mr. Schottland, that the heads of each one 
of these Bureaus are here to add to this. 


Mr. Scoorrianp. That is right. 

Senator Hint. Maybe we had better let them come along, and 
there may be some other questions we will ask. 

Who do you want to have first?) Mr. Christgau? 

Mr. ScHorTrLanpD. Yes. 


BurEAv OF Oup-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


STATEMENTS OF VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE; ROBERT M. BALL, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE; ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; JACK 
S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH; 
CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For neces- 
sary expenses, including furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel 
and equipment used by building guards; not more than [$80,020,000] $88,000,000 
may be expended from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
Provided, That, subject to approval by the Secretary, this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for research and development work on automatic or electronic equipment for use 
in establishing and maintaining earnings records: Provided further, That such 
amounts as are required shall be available to pay the cost of necessary travel incident 
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to medical examinations for verifying disabilities of individuals who file applications 
for disability determinations under title II of the Social Security Act, as amended 
Provided further, That the first paragraph under this head in the Supplemental Ap. 
propriation Act, 1955, is repealed and the amount appropriated herein under thy 
head “Construction, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance,” is reduced jp 
$2,290,000: Provided further, That the amount appropriated herein shall be availabj, 
for the payment of special allowances to those employees of the Department whos 
headquarters are relocated from Baltimore, Maryland, to Washington, District 9; 
Columbia, at $9 per day after arrival at Washington, District of Columbia, for j; 
days for employees, plus $4.50 per day additional for six days for each member oj 
zmmediate family of employees. 

[one of the funds available to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Ingyp. 
ance shall be used to pay any costs, direct or indirect, of moving any group of 
employees of the Bureau from Baltimore, Maryland, to Washington, District of 
Columbia.] 

[For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’’, $5,000,000, to be 
Tand 9 by transfer from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Tryst 
‘und. 

[ADVANCES TO STATES, NEXT SUCCEEDING FISCAL YEAR] 


Advances to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the 
current fiscal year, advances to States under section 221 (e) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, such 
sums as may be necessary from the above authorization may be expended from 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 

[The two immediately preceding paragraphs under the head ‘‘Bureau of (ld- 
Age and Survivors Insurance”’ in this Act shall be effective only upon enactment 
into law of H. R. 9366 or similar legislation of the Eighty-third Congress.] 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The first change in language will permit the Bureau to take advantage of 
possible opportunities for speeding up the development of electronic and other 
new types of large-scale data processing equipment which would substantially 
reduce the cost of maintaining earnings records. 

The second change in language will enable the Bureau to adequately administer 
the disability freeze provisions of Public Law 761 by providing authority to pay 
for the cost of travel incident to medical examinations for certain individuals who 
file applications. Such medical examinations and necessary travel will be author- 
ized in cases where the best evidence supplied by the applicant and his physician 
is clearly inadequate to permit adjudication. 

The third change requests the repeal of the language which prohibits the use of 
funds available to the Bureau for moving any group of employees from Baltimore 
Md., to Washington, D. C. The best interests of the Bureau, the Social Security 
Administration, and the Department will be served by consolidating the major 
headquarters’ staff of the Social Security Administration at the seat of Gover- 
ment in Washington with the rest of the Department. Recent amendments to 
the Social Security Act have greatly expanded the scope of the OASI program. 
From the standpoint of good administration, the Commissioner of Social Security 
and the Secretary should have the key people who participate in the development 
and implementation of the OASI program and related programs immediately and 
conveniently available in Washington for direction and consultation. 

The fourth change in language is contingent on the approval of the third change 
The request for reduction in the amount of additional funds for construction of 4 
building for the Bureau’s Baltimore employees is consistent with the request of 
change 3. A total of $1,580,000 in funds requested under the heading “Construc- 
tion, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance” will not be required if the 
headquarters’ staff of the Bureau is relocated from Baltimore, Md., to Wasi 
ington, D. C. 

The fifth change requests authority to pay special per diem allowances to el 
ployees relocated from Baltimore, Md., to Washington, D. C., and is also closely 
related to change 3. We believe this authority is necessary to alleviate financia! 
hardship to employees and will also result in the election of a larger number 0 
trained personnel to remain with the Bureau: 
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Amounts available for obligation 





1955 estimate | 1956 estim: ate | | House allow- 


Item ance 


—_—_———— aoe —— 


| | 
Total appropriation or estimate. $69, 400, 000 $88, 000, 000 $84, 000, 000 
Additions: Proposed supplemental due. to the 1954 ‘amend- | 

ments to Social Security Act_- | 10, 620, 000 
Deductions: Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and ex- | 

penses, Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, | 

and Welfare’ ae ‘ ameigoeeata : — 55, 400 


Total CORUNA 60s in oti aeccksdcc. ‘ 79, 964,600 | 88, 000, 000 84, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 





1955 appropriation ! 1956 budget esti- House allowance 
mate | 
Description 


| | 
Posi- | Amount Posi- Amount | Posi- Amount 
tions | tions | | tions 





is Maintenance of accounts of earnings..| 4, 404 $17, 679,180 | 4,471 |$19, 126,528 | 4,471 | $17, 288, 900 
2 Development, determination and 
certification for payment of claims | 


8,818 | 40,348,532 | 8,921 | 47,311,729 | 8,921 46, 415, 000 


for insurance benefits__- | 
3. Recertification monthly of awarded | 
' 
| 
| 


| 
3, 086 13, 059, 124 | 2, 753 | 12,426,412 | 2,753 | 11,541,100 
89 | 543, 385 | 93 585, 501 93 523, 500 
16 | 91, 960 16 | 96, 466 16 91, 500 
1, 622 | 8, 242,419 | 1,629] 8,48 53, 364 | 1, 629 8, 140, 000 


claims... 
4, Hearings and appeals- --- 
5, Actuarial services --- 
6. Administration 





Total direct obligations. _._...---- | 18, 035 | ##79, 964, 600 | 17, 883 | 88, 000, 000 | 17,883 | 84,000, 000 





1 Includes 2d supplemental appropriation of $10,620,000. 
1 Excludes $4,898 of reimbursable work (activity 1). 
‘Includes $4,138,400 of overtime. 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- | 1956 budget | House allow- 
priation ! estimate ance 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number permanent positions. _-_.-......----- Gaeees 18, 035 
Full time equivalent all other positions... - eddie 2 
Average number all employees-----.-------- : 2 15, 785 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services____ ; $66, 824,535 | $71,911,847 
Travel. 1, 450, 000 1, 560, 396 
TDVRDBDONNNENIE OE SEENON 6 « 5 ois a cnn. decct ad actecdnsuee 380, 300 202, 783 
COMI aN ont Ger VIOOE.. .... < ..-.. ence ence cctcnncne 1, 566, 363 1, 662, 010 3, 550, 000 
oy 4. SO eee ee eee 5, 034, 000 5, 551, 744 5, 550, 000 
Printing and reproduction __---.-------- 1, 446, 147 1, 537, 574 1, 530, 000 
Other contractual services a 1, 427, 600 3, 708, 278 3, 680, 000 
Supplies and materials__............--.---.--- ae ee: 663, 405 691, 549 690, 000 
Equipment Sn eee sare 975, 000 913, 198 910, 000 
Taxes and assessments._-........-.-----.------ aig hedidh dc 197, 250 260, 621 150, 000 000 


Total direct obligations. 79, 964, 600 | | 88, 000, 000 | _ 4, 000, 000 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | ve / 


01 Personal services : 
05 Rents and utility services... .......---- 
06 Printing and reproduction. 

08 Supplies and materials... ------- 





Total obligations payable out of other accounts- ------- 








Total obligations 79, 969, 498 | "88, 000, 000 | 


' Includes second supplemental appropriation of $10,620,000. 
? Excludes 785 man-years of overtime. 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For construction of 
an office building and appurtenant facilities for the Bureau of Old-Age anq 
Survivors Insurance, including equipment, acquisition of land (including dong. 
tions thereof), and preparation of plans and specifications, [$20,000,000] 
$3,870,000, to be derived from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance tryst 
fund and to remain available until expended: Provided, That any funds derived 
from the default of the bond for construction of access roads in connection with the 
acquisition of such land shall be available for expenditure to construct such access roads. 


Amounts available for obligation 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
Limitation or estimate | $i, 500,000 | $20, 000, 000 $3, 870, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 7 1, 436, 656 20, 594, 660 





Total available for obligation - ‘ , 1,500,000 | 21, 436, 656 24, 464, 660 
Unobligated balance carried forward | —1, 436, 656 | —20, 594, 660 —1, 713, 66¢ 


Obligations incurred 63, 344 | 841, 996 22, 751, 000 
| | 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





| 
1. Design, supervision, etc $63, 344 $694, 996 $76, 000 
2. Construction of building  cutien ev oniude aces 147, 000 22, 675, 000 


Obligations incurred nis 63, 344 841, 996 22, 751, 000 


| 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


, $405 $2, 000 $2, 000 
Printing and reproduction 75 2, 500 40, 000 


Other contractual services__............-- 57, 788 690, 496 71, 500 
DEUOUININOND Sn oo cd ca cccecsdcccdescccssecccces : pes. 
A AE TINIE is isriceedncckn dkndécewnwannnncwirns 7 22, 637, 500 


Obligations incurred 22, 751, 000 





STATEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The House Appropriations Committee approved the $3,870,000 requested for 
“Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.”’ Since the architects 
have estimated that the building will cost $25,370,000, the $3,870,000 will be 
sufficient to complete construction of the building only if the fiscal year 1954 
authorization of $1,500,000 is made available for actual construction costs as 
well as for preparation of construction. The Comptroller General ruled, after 
we had already prepared our 1956 congressional budget, that the fiscal year 1954 
authorization is available only for preparing for construction. Since this was 
not consistent with our previous interpretation upon which we based our estimate, 
nor the report of this committee on the Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1953, 
the Department is requesting the Congress to make the $1,500,000 available for 
actual construction costs as well as for preparation of construction. We have 
attached language for this purpose, which we would like to have you consider. 

Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For an additional 
amount for construction of an office building and appurtenant facilities for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, including equipment, acquisition of 
land (including donations thereof), and preparation of plans and specifications, 
$3,870,000, to be derived from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, which together with sums heretofore appropriated for these purposes shall 
establish a limit of cost of $25,370,000, such sums to be consolidated and accounted 
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for as one fund and to remain available until expended: Provided, That any 
funds derived from the default of the bond for construction of access roads in 
connection with the acquisition of such land shall be available for expenditure to 
construct such access roads. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


SraTEMENT BY Director, BuREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SuRVivoRrS INSURANCE ON 
SALARIES AND ExpEensES, BurEAv oF OLD-AGE AND SuRVIVORS INSURANCE 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1956 


For the fiscal year 1956, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance requests 
authority to expend the sum of $88 million from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. This sum is our best estimate of the amount necessary to 
carry out the Bureau’s responsibilities efficiently, consistent with Federal fiscal 
policy requiring the practice of strict economy. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


The old-age and survivors insurance program provides protection to almost 90 
percent of all employed and self-employed persons against the loss of earnings 
because of old age and death. Ninety-five and one-half million living persons 
have had some coverage under the program. Over 3.7 million employers file 
reports of earnings of their employees each quarter, and 6 million self-employed 
individuals file annual reports of their earnings. In calendar year 1954 about 
62 million persons, including the self-employed, had some coverage under the 
program and made contributions to the trust fund. In fiscal year 1956 employers, 
workers and the self-employed will contribute $6,239 million to the trust fund. 
At the present time 70,400,000 persons are insured under the program. In the 
1956 fiscal year 2,140,000 persons will file claims for benefits. Beneficiaries on 
the rolls on June 30, 1956 are expected to number 8,897,000, and benefits to be 
paid in 1956 are estimated at $5,361 million. 

To provide effective service to covered workers and employers throughout the 
country, the Bureau operates a nationwide organization employing a staff of 
about 18,000. The administrative offices and an earnings-record center which 
employs 5,000 workers, are located in Baltimore. The latter maintains the 
lifetime-earnings record for each of the 95% million living account-number holders 
(January 1, 1955) which are the basis tor eligibility, and the amount of benefits 
under the law. In 1956, the record center will receive and post to the individual 
accounts of workers and the self-employed 234 million earnings items. This 
workload which is dependent upon employment conditions and the size of the 
labor force is not, of course, subject to the Bureau’s control. These earnings 
items will have to be processed to enable the Bureau to continue to take and 
adjudicate claims for benefits since benefits are based on these earnings records. 

Operations in the field are handled by a field staff of about 8,500 employees in 
532 district offices located in principal cities throughout the country including 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. In 1956, in addition to issuing 7,200,000 
original and duplicate account numbers, and performing many services related 
to the rights and obligations of workers, employers and self-employed covered 
under the program, the district offices will adjudicate 2,140,000 new claims for 
benefits on he basis of evidence of age, relationship, death, etc., and earnings 
records requisitioned from the earnings-record center in Blatimore. 

These adjudicated claims will be sent by the district offices to 1 of the Bureau’s 
6 payment centers (area offices) located in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, and San Francisco, for review and for initiation of 
benefit payments. In 1956, these payment centers will also recertify monthly, 
and service and maintain the rolls of beneficiaries by removing beneficiaries who 
have died, widows who have remarried, children who have reached age 18, bene- 
ficiaries who earn more than the permitted amount, adding back beneficiaries 
who have stopped working and maintaining current addresses for all beneficiaries. 
The roll of beneficiaries will include 8 897,000 persons by June 30, 1956. The 
recertification each month to the disbursing office of those beneficiaries on the 
rolls entitled to benefits is a job which calls for extreme accuracy and promptness, 
_ Under the federally administered OASI program, workers pay contributions 
into a trust fund while they are working, and payments are made to them and 
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their families when their earnings cease because of old age or death. Thus. 
rights to benefits are earned through work in covered employment, and the 
benefits are related to earnings. 

The trust fund which is built up by contributions made by employees, employers 
and the self-employed finances the full cost of the program— both benefit anq 
administrative costs. None of the costs come out of general revenues of the 
Federal Government. Benefit payments are made directly from the trust fund 
under continuing authority contained in the basic law. Expenditures for 
administrative expenses of the Bureau are made from the trust fund, also, jp 
amounts authorized each year by the Congress. 

The statutory basis of the program is title II of the Social Security Act of 1935, 
revised by major amendments in 1939, 1950, 1952, and 1954. The 1954 amend. 
ments extended coverage to almost 10 million more people, made a temporary 
liberalization of insured status provisions, protected the benefit rights of disabled 
persons, raised the benefit amounts, increased the maximum on annual earnings 
that are taxable and creditable toward benefits, improved the method of comput. 
ing the average monthly wage on which benefits are based, modified the retire. 
ment test so as to permit many more people to qualify for benefits, and made other 
changes in the program. These amendments strenthened, expanded, and improved 
the program. They also brought the administration of the program into new 
areas. The most challenging new area—from the point of view of administra- 
tion—is the provision for freezing the benefit rights of the disabled. This disability 
freeze provision as well as some of the other provisions, will become operatiya 
for a full year for the first time in 1956. 

Under the program all gainfully employed, including self-employed persons, in 
covered employment make tax contributions during their working years to provide 
insurance protection for themselves and their families. Employers make tax 2 
contributions equal to those made by their employees. The program covers tl 
nearly 9 out of every 10 jobs in paid civilian employment. In 1956, when the fe | 
survivors protection for persons covered under the new law becomes effective, refi 
about 9 out of 10.mothers and children in the Nation will be able to count on adel 
survivors insurance monthly benefits if the family breadwinner dies. About 62 ui 
million persons made contributions toward their insurance protection during the @ 
calendar year 1954. Over 7 million persons are now receiving monthly benefits, 
and by June 30, 1956, the rolls will include 8,897,000 beneficiaries. 

The 1954 amendments provide that, on the basis of agreements entered into by 
the Department and the various States, State agencies will make determinations 
of disability required in connection with the disability freeze provisions. Iu Fe 
most cases, the State agency will be the State vocational rehabilitation organiza- the s 
tion. Until such agreements can be negotiated, and in the absence of agreements ment 
covering any class of cases, the Department is authorized under the law to make stem 
its own determinations of disability. We have entered into negotiations with effect 
37 of the 47 States and Territories which so far have indicated their desire to for 0 
enter into such agreements. We have completed agreements with 2 States, oper: 
and we have draft agreements with 14 others which are in the stage of final con- bility 
sideration by the States. 1955 

A 
NATURE OF THE BUREAU’S WORKLOADS age 
Ve ¢ 

In an insurance program under which the persons covered have to earn their for 
rights it is to be expected that the number of persons who newly qualify for ment 
benefits and the number of persons on the rolls entitled to benefits will grow opera 
larger each year for many years to come. For this reason it is normal for the beea 
workload of the Bureau to grow from year to year. This has been the pattern with 
since 1937, and it will hold true for many more years in the future. date 

This long-term increase in workloads has been accelerated by the passage of mana 
amendments. The 1954 amendments, as did the 1939, 1950, and 1952 amend- as tir 
ments before them, significantly increased the number of persons who could adopt 
become insured. In addition to this long-term growth of the Bureau’s workload, perio 
the size of the Bureau’s job under the statute in any given year is dictated by the from 
level of employment, labor mobility, birth, marriage and death rates, retirement ment 
rates, etc., which derive from economic, sociological and population factors. perso 
Thus, the workload the Bureau must handle is not subject to its control but de- In 
rives from the very nature of the program and from these factors which determine and e 
its dimensions. those 
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THE BUREAU’S APPROPRIATION REQUEST AMOUNTS TO $88 MILLION 


For fiscal year 1956, the Bureau is requesting authorization to expend from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund the sum of $88 million. Almost 
$67 million of this amount represents the cost of administering the preamendment 
prov isions of the program, and about $21.1 million represents the additional cost 
in 1956 of putting into effect the 1954 amendments. In 1956, these amendments 
will be operative for a full year for the first time. 

As mentioned previously, the 1954 amendments—as the 1950 and 1952 amend- 
ments before them—accelerated the maturing of the program and the growth of 
the Bureau’s workload. A direct result has been that the annual authorizations 
to the Bureau for salaries and expenses have increased substantially dollarwise. 
This is readily apparent when one looks at the annual amounts which have been 
authorized by the Congress. That which is not so readily apparent without 
analysis but is equally true, is that the Bureau has substantially reduced its 
operating costs. ; 

If the request for fiscal year 1956 were developed on the basis of costs in 1950— 
the last year prior to the amendments of 1950, 1952, and 1954—adjusting for the 
change in the pay scale and giving effect to the composite increase in workload of 
117.3 percent, the amount requested would compute to $101 million instead of the 
$88 million request which you have before you. The reduction of $13 million 
thus represents a lowering of operating costs of approximately 12.9 percent when 
compared to the cost of doing business in fiscal year 1950. This reduction of 
$13 million would be increased by more than $4,500,000 if we made further ad- 
justments for the cost of within-grade promotions accruing since fiscal year 1950, 
and penalty mail charges which were not included in Bureau costs in 1950. 

If this same comparison is made with fiscal year 1952—the latest completed 
year during which the Bureau was relatively free from pressures of recently 
enacted amendments—the 1956 request would compute to $92,850,000 instead of 
the $88 million that has been submitted. The reduction of $4,850,000 thus 
represents a lowering of operating costs of approximately 5.2 percent when com- 
pared to costs incurred in fiscal year 1952. Similarly, this reduction of $4,850,000 
would be increased by more than $3,500,000 if we made further adjustments for 
the cost of within-grade promotions accruing since fiscal year 1952, and for penalty 
mail charges which were not included in Bureau costs in 1952. 


COMPARISON OF 1956 REQUEST WITH 1955 APPROPRIATIONS 


For 1955 the Bureau is requesting funds amounting to $80,589,498, including 
the second supplemental appropriation request necessitated by the 1954 amend- 
ments. Approximately $5 million of the increase in 1956 over the 1955 request 
stems from the fact that the 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act will be 
effective during a full year in 1956 whereas in 1955 some provisions were effeetive 
for only part of the year, and other provisions—such as the reporting of farm 
operators—were not effective at all. A major example of this point is the disa- 
bilitv-freeze provisions which will be effective for half of the current fiscal year 
1955 and for the full year in 1956. 

A small part of the increased requirements in 1956 results from the need to 
maintain and restore reasonable standards of quality and service to the public. 
We discounted our experienced costs in preparing our 1955 appropriation requests 
for the amendments because we knew from our experience with previous amend- 
ments that costs fall temporarily because it is impossible to maintain normal 
operating standards in the immediate postamendment period. This occurs 
because the recruitment and training of additional personnel cannot keep pace 
with the incidence of workloads and because workloads develop in peaks at the 
date each phase of the amendments becomes effective. In order to avoid un- 
manageable backlogs in our claims work and in order to process the workloads in 
as timely a fashion as possible, the Bureau, in such circumstances, is forced to 
adopt a variety of curtailments and expedients. These, although acceptable in 
periods of emergency, are not acceptable for the long run because such deviations 
from the desirable standard of administration could result in the improper pay- 
ment of benefits to persons not entitled, or in the improper denial of benefits to 
persons entitled to them. 

In fiscal year 1956 we plan to review, analyze, and evaluate the curtailments 
and expedients adopted temporarily in fiscal year 1955, selecting and retaining 
those which are worthwhile and discarding those which would prove to be harmful 
i retained indefinitely. We are requesting $1,048,615 to restore operating 
standards in the claims activity in 1956. 
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THE WORKLOADS CONTAINED IN THE 1956 BUDGET MAY HAVE BEEN UNDERSTATED 


There are strong indications, stemming from our work experience in fiscal] vear 7 
1955 to date and from our experience in fiscal year 1954, that the workload mo 
estimates for 1956, which were developed in May 1954, and upon which this ap} 
budget was constructed, were substantially understated. This probable under. are 
statement derives from two factors: (1) The receipt of higher than estimated cre' 
1955 claims workloads may necessitate carryover into 1956 of unanticipated l 
backlogs for which no provision has been made in the budget; and (2) as indicated wit 
by our experience this year to date, the estimates of current workload receipts jn 9 {0° 
1956 may be understated. effe 

We feel strongly that over the years the people responsible for the estimates 2 
have done an excellent job and obviously the estimates can be made with a high ope 
degree of precision and accuracy only during years when the program is not recl 
undergoing substantial revision through amendments. Only during such periods acc 
are the statistical and related data, from which such estimates are derived, firm 3 
and tested by experience over a sufficient period of time. Acc 

When major changes are made in the program as in 1950 and 1954, it is to be nun 
expected that the estimates of workload will be less accurate than usual. This em] 
condition will exist for the first years and diminish rapidly as the subjective factors 4 
inherent in such estimates are replaced by the objective and measurable results pro 
of actual experience. This is readily seen when one considers the following exam- of ¢ 
ples: When the amount that beneficiaries may earn and still receive benefits js 
raised from $75 per month to $1,200 per year, it is difficult to determine precisely 
how many additional claimants will file. Similarly, the estimate of the number 
of additional claims stemming from the extension of coverage to additional groups 
of wage earners and self-employed persons will be subject to a greater error than 
normally. 

As mentioned previously, this problem in estimating is present in the first few 
years following enactment of amendments but diminishes rapidly as we build up 
experience. It is noteworthy, however, that our workload estimates have been 
on the conservative side in evaluating the effects of program changes. Conse- 
quently our appropriation requests have been somewhat lower than they would 
have been had our workload estimates been closer to actual workload receipts, 

We have been hard pressed at times to process these unanticipated loads and have 
succeeded in so doing reasonably well largely through the zeal of our employees 
who have managed to increase their productivity and through the adoption of pur 
many shortcuts, some of the latter being only temporarily expedient which could I 
not be continued without impairing the effectiveness of operations. prov 

During fiscal year 1954, actual receipt of new claims work, on a beneficiary basis, 
in the district offices was 18.7 percent greater (approximately $4 million) than 
the estimates upon which the appropriation request was based. During the first T 
6 months of fiscal year 1954, actual receipts were 14.6 percent and for the second 
6 months 22.2 percent over the estimates, indicating that the overrealization of aa 
the estimates was greater in the last 6 months of that year than in the first 6 a 
months. will 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, we received 14.3 percent more : 
new claims than the latest revised estimate. Receipts in the January-March 
quarter exceeded the estimates by almost 10 percent. During the first 9 months 
of the year the Bureau received 182,000 more claims than were estimated in the 
budget. If this experience is conservatively projected through June 30, 1955, the an 
excess over estimates will amount to at least 200,000 claims for the year. At the Ba 

° ° -- . . . ie a r 
beginning of March (March 3, 1955), our pending claims had built up, despite our cok 
strenuous efforts, to the alltime peak of approximately 289,000 on a beneficiary "ss 
basis. Since that time we have succeeded in reducing the amount somewhat to field 
259,000 as of April 7, 1955. This is still much too high. 

Our objective is to have a pending load in the district offices equal to about 2 
weeks’ receipts, which would be almost 84,000 claims pending on the average v 
throughout the year. It seems apparent now that the claims pending at the end We 
of fiscal year 1955 will be substantially higher than estimated and a substantia! mitt 
carryover of work will have to be liquidated in fiscal year 1956. We are not now We 
asking for additional funds for this eventuality. The Bureau will try to absorb hae 
any excess backlogs of claims applications carried over from fiscal year 1955 within 
the appropriation requested for fiscal year 1956. 
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ITEMS OF INCREASED COST IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Bureau’s requirements of $88 million for fiscal year 1956 are $7,410,502 
more than the $80,579,498 requested for 1955 (including the second supplemental 
appropriation request). The items which comprise the total of additional needs 
are specific ones over which the Bureau can exercise little or no control or dis- 
eretion. These items are: 

1. $5,324,367 for the larger 1956 workload, consisting of $356,358 in connection 
with the long-term growth based on the preamendments program and $4,967,829 
for increased workloads stemming from the fact that the amendments will be in 
effect for a full year in 1956, astrompared with part of a year in 1955. 

2. $1,048,615 for the maintenance and restoration of reasonably adequate 
operating standards which, of necessity, had to be lowered in 1955 because the 
recruitment and training of additional personnel could not keep pace with the 
accelerated receipt of work loads stemming from the 1954 amendments. 

3. $274,990 for expansion of the National Employee Index of Social Security 
Accounts Established, which must be expanded periodically because of the large 
number of persons who obtain account numbers as they begin working in covered 
employment. 

4, $382,340 for increased difficulty of the work, arising mainly from the dropout 
provisions of the 1954 amendments which have the effect of increasing the number 
of computations which must be made in computing the amount of benefits. 

5. $780,846 for within-grade promotions which the Bureau is required to pay 
under the law. 

6. $272.172 for reclassifications and grade-to-grade promotions required to pay 
personnel in accordance with the responsibilities of their positions. This is a 
substantial understatement of the cost which will probably be incurred. Recent 
classification studies, made after submission of the budget and based upon the 
latest recommended standards, indicate that approximately 4,000 positions in 
the claims series and 1,000 field representatives’ positions will have to be reclassified 
upward by one grade. This will cost approximately $1 million in excess of the 
amount provided for in the 1956 budget. 

7. $138,320 for space changes, most of which will occur because of the expiration 
of leases. 

8. $41,930, consisting of the net effect of miscellaneous small increases and 
decreases in connection with alterations to space, utility services, and equipment 
purchases. 

These increases are offset in part by a decrease of $853,078 reflecting improved 
productivity and reduced operating costs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


The Bureau is requesting authority to spend appropriated funds in 1956 for 
research and development work on automatic or electronic equipment for use in 
establishing and maintaining earnings records. Present indications are that com- 
mercial development of electronic devices suitable for the Bureau’s operations 
will take years. The Bureau desires to be in a position to promote the develop- 
ment and construction of such devices, geared to its needs, at the earliest possible 
date. No additional funds are requested for this purpose. Rather, the Bureau 
requests authorization to utilize funds available from its regular appropriation 
when, and if, opportunities exist to speed up the development of equipment to 
make possible substantial savings. If the requested authority is granted, the 
Bureau will continue its close relationship with the Bureau of Standards and will 
look to that Bureau for advice and guidance. To the extent feasible we would 
hope for the Bureau of Standards to act as our agents in any undertaking in this 
field. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We would like to repeat an invitation we have previously extended to you. 
We would be gratified if every member of this committee, pressure of work per- 
mitting, could find it possible to visit any of our offices in the field or centrally, 
We would be pleased for you to observe, at firsthand, the kind of program we 
have and the manner in which it is being administered. 
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CONSTRUCTION, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will need authorization of 
an additional $3,870,000 from the old-age and survivors iosurance trust fund jy 
order to go forward with the construction of the new building for the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in fiscal year 1956, Two years ago, Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $1.5 million from the trust fund to prepare for the 
construction of such a building. Last year, Congress authorized an additiong| 
$20 million for construction. This request for an additional $3,870,000 wil) 
provide the Department with a total authorization of $25,370,000 which is the 
amount estimated by the architects under contract, to be needed for the entire 
project, including cost of land. The total amount is consistent with the considera. 
tions given to establishing a limit of cost for the building by the congressional] 
committees during the second session of the 83d Congress. The $25,370,009 
excludes the cost of special protective measures against bombing damage amounting 
to $2,600,000, which the Congress specifically disapproved last year. 

The request for the additional amount of $3,870,000 was based on the assump- 
tion that the unobligated balance of the $1,500,000 authorized in 1954 fiscal year 
will be available for actual construction costs. The Comptroller General in an 
opinion dated January 14, 1955, received by the Department too late for inclusion 
in the budget submitted to the Congress, has ruled that this 1954 fiscal year 
authorization is available only for preparing for construction. Accordingly, the 
additional amount of $3,870,000 requested will be sufficient to complete construc. 
tion of the building only if authority is granted by the Congress making the 1954 
fiscal year authorization of $1,500,000 available for actual construction costs as 
well as for preparation of construction. 

Subject to congressional approval of the additional funds requested, the building 
schedule provides for awarding the construction contract in the second half of 
fiscal year 1956. Under this schedule, the cumulative total obligations through 
fiscal year 1956 will exceed $23.6 million. A substantial portion of the additional 
funds requested will, therefore, be needed for obligation purposes in fiscal year 
1956. 

An authorization of $25,370,000 will provide the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance with a building large enough to house all the personnel of 
the Bureau’s Division of Accounting Operations and the Bureau’s headquarters 
staff which presently is located in Baltimore, Md. 


ADDENDUM TO OPENING STATEMENT ON CONSTRUCTION, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE 
AND SuRvivors INSURANCE 


The House Appropriations Committee approved the $3,870,000 requested for 
“Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.”’ Since the architects 
have estimated that the building will cost $25,370,000, the $3,870,000 will be 
sufficient to complete construction of the building only if the fiseal year 1954 
authorization of $1,500,000 is made available for actual construction costs as well 
as for preparation of construction. The Comptroller General ruled, after we had 
already prepared our 1956 congressional budget, that the fiscal year 1954 authori- 
zation is available only for preparing for construction. Since this was not con- 
sistent with our previous interpretation upon which we based our estimate, nor 
the report of this committee on the supplemental appropriation bill 1955, the 
Department is requesting the Congress to make the $1,500,000 available for 
actual construction costs as well as for preparation of construction. We have 
attached language for this purpose, which we would like to have you consider, the 
changes from the original estimate being indicated by italics. 

“Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For an additional 
amount for construction of an office building and appurtenant facilities for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, including equipment, acquisition of 
land (including donations thereof), and preparation of plans and specifications, 
$3,870,000, to be derived from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, which together with sums heretofore appropriated for these purposes shall 
establish a limit of cost of $25,370,000, such sums to be consolidated and accounted 
for as one fund and to remain available until expended: Provided, That any funds 
derived from the default of the bond for construction of access roads in connection 
with the acquisition of such land shall be available for expenditure to construc! 
such access roads.”’ 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Christgau, you heard Mr. Schottland’s testi- 
mony, of course, as to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance. You are the Director under the Commissioner of that Bureau. 
We would be glad to have you make any further comment or sugges- 
tion or statement you see fit. 

Mr. Curisteau. Mr. Chairman, I have here a brief summary state- 
ment | would like to read for the record, and after that I would be 
vlad to answer any further questions. 

Senator Hriu. I do not want to cut you off. Could you summarize 

it for us? 

Senator Porrer. Then it may be made a part of the record. 

Senator Hii. Yes. This will all go in the record, you see. 

Mr. CuristrGau. I would be glad to summarize it for you. 


TOTAL PERSONS INSURED 


As Mr. Schottland pointed out, for the 1955 fiscal year, we are 
asking for $88 million, and he also pointed out that at the present 
time, old age and survivors’ insurance covers 90 percent of the em- 
ployed and “self-e mployed persons. But I do want to point out the 
interesting fact that over 70,400,000 persons are now insured under 
the program. 

The really big workload that we estimate is that in the 1956 fiscal 
year we will be ‘taking 2,140,000 claims. Also during 1956 we expect 
to pay 8,897,000 beneficiaries. By June 30, 1956, we will have reached 
that number. And we will be paying out during 1956 an estimated 
$5,361,000,000 in benefits. 

To give you a brief look at the organization, at the present time there 
is located in Baltimore our administrative office and our records center. 
The actual claims are taken in 532 district offices throughout the 
United States. The claims are paid in six different pay ment centers 
throughout the United States. As you pointed out, at the end of this 
fiscal year, we expect to have about 18,000 employees to do that over- 
all job. 

I might point out briefly that at the record center in Baltimore, 
there are about 5,000 employees and part of their work is maintaining 
the records of all of the 95,500,000 living persons with coverage, of 
whom 70,400,000 are insured. During 1956, that will involve the 
recording of 234 million earnings items. These are earnings reports 
of the people who work under the program. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


I might point out also that the various amendments to the act over 
a period of time have accelerated the increase of our workload. That 
was true of the 1939 amendments and the 1950 and the 1952; and as 
was pointed out, the 1954 amendments also very substantially in- 
creased our workload. So we are going from 14,000 employees last 
year to 18,000 as of this year, an increase of about 4,000 employees. 

Briefly, the 1954 amendments did this. They increased the cover- 
age to about 10 million more people. They increased benefits for all 
retired workers and dependents and widows. They changed the 
retirement test and improved the retirement test and then provided 
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for the protection of the disabled. Those, briefly, are the major 


aa yrese 
provisions that were enacted. 


and | 
Balti 
HOUSE REDUCTION 

As pointed out previously, the House reduced the appropriation from 
the $88 million requested to $84 million. I might say that the Buregy 
over a period of years has underestimated its workload. In other 
words, its workload has always increased faster than was anticipated 
or estimated. So there really is no fat left in the organization. 

These workloads that we were confronted with right along really 
sweated out anything we had that was in excess of what was needed, 
And we are fearful that a cut of $4 million, will cut out a lot of muscle 
that is needed to carry on the workload. 

We have been gradually increasing our staff this year, as I indicated, 
from 14,000 to the goal of 18,000, and during this period we have had 
to train all these new people. That, of course, has resulted in an 
accumulation of work. 

As Mr. Schottland pointed out, the pending claims now are 259,000, 
and there are that many claims in the mill. Normally, we have a 
2-week load in the mill. That would be about 84,000. So the actual 
excess now, over and above what we normally should have, is about 
175,000. And we expect to go into the next fiscal year doing all we 
can now, even in spite of that, with a carryover of around 100,000 
claims over the normal amount of 84,000. 

I think that summarizes it, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Hiii. Let me ask you this question. If you had these addi- 
tional employees, as provided in the budget estimate, the full $88 
million, would there be any prospect, you think, in the future, of 
reducing these employees, after you once got your program going 
under the 1954 amendments? 

Mr. Curisteau. There may be two possibilities. One is that we 
are constantly looking for new mechanical devices to process our work- 
load, such as in the electronics field there is a constant improvement 
in that respect. 

Senator Hii. Is that what they call automation? 

Mr. Curisteau. Yes. It hits government, too. 

But there is this to be considered. The Bureau workload is one of 
constantly expanding nature. There will be a constantly increasing 
number of people who are entitled to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. And as the 1954 amendments go into effect, we will have more 
and more claimants and as well as more and more employers whose 
accounts we will have to process. 

Senator Porrer. And Congress keeps amending the law? 

Mr. Curistcavu. That is right. Every time they amend it, It 
creates more work. 


~ 


NEW BUILDING IN BALTIMORE 


Senator Porrer. What do you plan to use your construction money 
for? 

Mr. Curistcav. The plan, which has been under consideration for 
a number of years, is to build a new building in Baltimore. At the 
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present time, we are located in six different buildings in Baltimore, 
and the plan is to construct a building just outside the city limits of 
Baltimore to house the operations of the Bureau. 


AGE REDUCTION TO 60 OF WIDOWS AND SPOUSES 


Senator Porrer. Let me ask you something else. How much of a 
drain would it be on the trust fund if Congress should reduce the 
aze for widows of retired persons to 60? 

Mr. CuristGav. Just widows? 

Senator Porrer. The spouses of the retired worker and widows, 
if they lowered the age to 60. 

Mr. Curistcau. Leaving it the same for workingwomen and not 
reducing that? ‘There is a difference there, of course. 

Senator Porrer. I would say the wives of retired workers and 
widows. 

Mr. Batt. My memory on that, Senator, is approximately six- 
tenths of 1 percent of payroll on a long-term basis. 

Senator Porrer. What percent? 

Mr. Batu. About six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Senator Porrer. That would not be enough, then, to drastically 
affect the fund, would it? 

Mr. Batu. Well, it is about one-twelfth of the entire contribution 
rate. It would be an increase of about one-twelfth. You see, it is 
six-tenths of 1 percent of a very large figure, practically all the payrolls 
in the Nation. And it is quite an expensive item, even though it 
sounds small when said as six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Senator Porrer. There is a lot of sentiment to have that done, and 
[am just wondering if Congress, in its wisdom or unwisdom, should 
enact legislation of that kind, if there should be any safeguards in 
the fund to provide additional revenue. I do not know. 

Mr. Batu. The financing of the program now, as it is set up, is 
roughly in balance, and this would increase the costs in such a way 
that new financing would be needed to cover the cost. 

Senator Hitu. Well, you have a difference, too, do you not, between 
widows on. social security and the railroad retirement? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Senator Hriu. In other words, 60 is the age of retirement. 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 


TRANSFER OF ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. Curistaavu. There is one other item I did not mention yet, 
Mr. Chairman. The House Appropriations Committee did not 
approve the request to repeal the prohibition on the use of Bureau 
funds to relocate our headquarters staff in Washington, D. C. The 
committee also denied the authorization for special per diem for 
employees affected by such a move. We believe that in order for the 
Department to have a properly integrated staff amenable to the 
Secretary’s leadership, this prohibition should be repealed. The close 
interrelationships between the Bureau’s program and those of other 
organizational elements of the Department, as well as other Govern- 
ment agencies, make it highly desirable for the administrative staff to 
be located in Washington, D. C. 
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Senator Hitt. Where do you have your headquarters staff, here? 

Mr. Curisteau. I have my headquarters in W ashington, but | 
spend about 2 days in Baltimore and 3 in Washington. Mr. Ball, the 
Deputy Director, spends about all his time in Baltimore when he js 
not called to W ashington for conferences. 

Senator Hinn. How many employees would you like to transfer to 
Washington? 

Mr. Curistcau. The request last year that was made was fo; 
about 450 positions, and that actually meant the moving of about 
200 people. This year we have expanded our employment in Balti- 
more by about 800 up to now, and it will be 900 up to July Ist. We 
estimate that with the 600 positions transferred it would involve 
about 350 people who would be moved to Baltimore. There are now 
about 50 commuting from Washington to Baltimore daily. 


TOTAL COST OF TRANSFER 


Senator Hitt. What would it cost to transfer those 350 peopl 
from Baltimore to Washington? 

Mr. CurisTGav. $127,000. 

Senator Hitt. Why were they put there to start with? They did 
not have the housing here? I know a good many agencies were 
moved out. The Farm Credit Administration, I remember, went all 
the way to Kansas City or St. Louis, and they were brought back 
again after the war. But these people have never been brought back, 

Mr. Curistcav. The matter has been under consideration for a 
number of years, and it was involved in this building program. As 
late as 1950, the House passed a bill establishing the new building in 
the District or near the District. 

Senator Hitt. When you speak of establishing the new building, 
you mean providing for construction of a new building? 

Mr. Curistcau. That is right. But now is has been determined 
that the construction of this new building shall be in Baltimore. 
We have already started the purchase of the site there. 


OFFICE SPACE FOR TRANSFERRED EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hixx. In Baltimore? Where would you house these 350 
employees? 

Mr. Curistaavu. They probably will be housed in the south build- 
ing, here in Washington, in the Health, Education and Welfare 
Building, Senator. There are two buildings, the north building and 
the south building. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have room there for these additional em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Curisteau. It would require transferring people out to other 
locations. 

Senator Hitu. Where would they be transferred? 

Senator Porrer. To Baltimore? 

Senator Hitz. What about that, Mr. Kelly? You are the overall 
man here. 

Mr. Keutiy. There would be some space adjustments. It would 
be hoped that we could put them in either the north or south building 
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of the Department. Actually, those buildings now are largely 
utilized by our Department, but some of the space is occupied by 
other Government agencies, and it would require a regrouping. It is 
believed, though, that without the provision of additional space in 
Washington, the 350 employees could be accommodated, or the 600 
positions, actually, that would be involved. 

Senator Porrmr. After you get your new building constructed, will 
you have provisions in your new building for your top administrative 
staff, or will they still stay in Washington? 

Mr. CuristGau. They will still remain in Washington. You see, the 
responsibility for the program is vested in the Commissioner of Social 
Security. 

Mr. Ketiy. The request in the budget for the additional funds in 
order to go ahead and construct the building provides for a building 
which will accommodate the entire Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance headquarters and the accounting operations staff in Balti- 
more. But then we submitted language requesting the authority to 
move the headquarters staff. And that language includes a reduction 
in the amount of money needed to construct the building. Because 
it would not then provide for the space for that headquarters staff. 

Senator Hitu. You mean in the building you are now getting ready 
to construct in Baltimore? 

Mr. Ketuiy. In Baltimore; yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Would you save enough in that construction to pay 
this $127,000 for bringing in these people? 


CAPITAL COST REDUCTION 


Mr. Ketiy. One would be capital cost and the other operating cost. 
The capital cost reduction would be much greater. I think that was 
$1,580,000, which would be the reduction in the capital cost of the 
building. 

Senator Hitt. Do you think you are wise to cut the building 
down that much? 

Mr. Keuty. If the headquarters staff were going to be permanently 
located in Washington, you would not need the facilities now that 
would otherwise be designed into the building. 

Senator Hitu. You have got a good many other Federal agencies 
there, too, have you not? In Baltimore? 

Mr. Ketty. I really don’t know. 

Mr. FurrerMan. Yes, there are a considerable number of Federal 
agencies in Baltimore. 

Senator Hiitu. Well, the amendment here, absolutely prohibits this 
movement, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes. It would have to be repealed. 

Senator Hii. Were these people moved as a part of the movement 
we had during the war? 

Mr. Curistcav. That is right. In 1942. 

Senator Hix. In other words, at the time when we had to move 
out a great many people because of the urgent needs of defense, they 
had been housed here in Washington? 
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USE OF PLANNING FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Curistaav. That is right. 

I would like to read this brief paragraph. 

The House approved the $3,870,000 requested for “Construction, Bureay of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.” Since the architects have estimated that the 
building will cost $25,370,000, the $3,870,000 will be sufficient to complete eon. 
struction of the building only if the fiscal year 1954 authorization of $1,500,009 
is made available for actual construction costs as well as for preparation of cop. 
struction. The Comptroller General ruled, after we had already prepared oy: 
1956 budget, that the fiscal year 1954 authorization is available only for preps ring 
for construction. Since this was not consistent with our previous interpretatioy 
upon which we based our estimate, we request that the Congress make the 
$1,500,000 available for actual construction as well as preparation of construction, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL’S RULING 


Senator Hitu. You are asking for an additional million and a half? 

Mr. CuristGavu. No; in 1954 there was a million and a half available 
to provide for the site and plans. The Comptroller General ruled that 
anything left over from that is not available for construction. 

Senator Porrer. How much is left over? 

Mr. Batu. Half a million. 

Senator Hm. What you are asking us, then, is, instead of letting 
that money go back into the Treasury to make that money available, 
which would give you half a million dollars in addition to the direct 
appropriation now of $3,870,000; is that right? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiy. And, Mr. Chairman, actually when the language was 
prepared and submitted to you, it was our opinion that it accomplished 
that. We subsequently got a Comptroller General’s decision that it 
didn’t, and it required a change in the language to make it possible. 

Senator Hrtu. And Congress went along with you and put your 
first language in, in the bill? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is right. 

Senator Hiiu. But after that went into the bill, the Comptroller 
General held it did not do what you intended? 

Mr. Ketty. That is right. 


TOTAL COST OF BUILDING 


Senator Porrer. What is the building going to cost all together? 

Mr. FurrerMan. $25 million. 

Senator Porter. It all seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that when 
Congress authorizes a construction of a building we pitter along so 
many years, and it costs more money than if we went ahead and built 
a building. 

Could not money be saved if we went ahead and built the building? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hit. Surely, in recent years, here, since the war, the cost 
of construction has gone up, up, up. 

Mr. FurrermMan. Mr. Chairman, not only would we save on con- 
struction costs, but we’d save a lot of rent. And that rent comes out 
of the trust fund. 

Senator Porrer. The sooner you move in, the sooner we stop pay- 
ing rent. 
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Senator Hitu. And that rent is not deductible on income tax, either, 
is it? 

Mr. CuristGav. It is increasingly difficult to find space in Baltimore 
as well as in Washington. 

Senator Hm. I think we should include in the record of hearings 
the appeal from the action of the House in reducing this item by 
s¢ million, and [I shall insert it at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SrATEMENT OF APPEAL BY BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SurRvViIvORS INSURANCE 


The Bureau respectfully requests the Senate to restore the $4 million reduction 
made hy the House in the Bureau’s request for authority to expend $88 million 
fom the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for salaries and 
expenses in fiscal year 1956. 

The cut of $4 million made by the House will mean a reduction from the budg- 
eted level in 1956 of about 1,000 man-years. Instead of the 17,729 man-years 
budgeted, the $84 million allowed by the House would permit the Bureau to 
fnance only 16,853 man-years, at current grades, and only 16,600, about the 
same number as is provided for 1955, if allowance is made for probable reclassi- 
feations. Yet, workloads to be processed in 1956 will be about 10 percent 
higher than workloads processed in 1955. These higher workloads are due partly 
to the fact, reflected in our budget, that 1956 will be the first year during which 
the 1954 amendments will be in effect for a full year and partly to an unbudgeted 
carryover of a backlog of about 100,000 claims which are in excess of our normal 
pending load. These are claims which we will not be able to process this fiscal 
year. Under the House cut we will not be able to liquidate this backlog as we 
planned and we will have our hands full keeping it from growing larger. The 
reason we have been able to process as much work as we have in 1955, with a 
staff inadequate in size, is that we have speeded up claims interviews beyond a 
desirable point and, in other ways, cut down on the adequacy of the way in which 
we do our job. 

The workloads of the Bureau are large and are not subject to the Bureau’s 
control. The old-age and survivors insurance program now provides protection 
toalmost 90 percent of all employed and self-employed persons against the loss of 
earnings because of old age and death. Ninety-five and one-half million living 
persons have had some coverage under the program. Over 3.7 million employers 
file reports of earnings of their employees each quarter, and 6 million self-employed 
individuals file annual reports of their earnings. In calendar year 1954 about 
§2 million persons, including self-employed, worked in covered employment and 
made contributions to the trust fund. In fiscal year 1956 employers, workers and 
the self-employed will contribute $6,239 million to the trust fund. At the present 
tine 70,400,000 persons are insured under the program. In the 1956 fiscal year 
2,140,000 persons will file claims for benefits. Beneficiaries on the rolls on June 
30, 1956, are expected to number 8,897,000 and benefits to be paid in 1956 are 
estimated at $5,361 million. 

To perform this work the Bureau operates a nationwide organization for 

which is budgeted a staff of about 18,000. The administrative offices and an 
earnings record center which employs 5,000 workers are located in Baltimore. 
The latter maintains the lifetime earnings record for each of the 95% million 
living account number holders (January 1, 1955) which are the basis for eligibility, 
and the amount of benefits under the law. In 1956, the record center will receive 
and post to the individual accounts of workers and the self-employed 234 million 
earnings items. These earnings items will have to be processed to enable the 
Bureau to continue to take and adjudicate claims for benefits since benefits are 
based on these earnings records. 
_ Operations in the field are handled by a field staff of about 8,500 employees in 
032 district offices located in principal cities throughout the country, including 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. In 1956, in addition to issuing 7,200,000 
original and duplicate account numbers, and performing many services related to 
the rights and obligations of workers, employers and self-employed covered under 
the program, the district offices will receive for adjudication 2,140,000 new claims 
for benefits on the basis of evidence of age, relationship, death, ete., and earnings 
records requisitioned from the earnings record center in Baltimore. 

As of today, we are still struggling to ‘‘contain” the very heavy workloads 
arising from the growth of the program and the 1954 amendments. In past years 
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the Bureau’s time standard to effect payment of the first benefit check to a claim. 
ant was less than 30 days. In October 1954 this time was 38 days, by January 
1955 it had climbed to 43 days and as of April 1955 it was at an all time high of 
50 days. This is not at all satisfactory and is a matter of major concern to ys 
Every day that passes in which we fail to reduce this delay increases our public 
relations problems. With a 10 percent greater workload in 1956 than in 1955 
and with an average staff the same as in 1955 this problem will grow. 

Paralleling the increase in the time required to process claims—in fact the 
underlying cause—is the growth of the pending claims load. It is normal to 
have the equivalent of about 2 weeks of claims receipts in process or “pending” 
in the district offices. With this amount of work in the pipeline, we can maip. 
tain a steady flow, handle the work efficiently and at the same time insure that, 
on the average, a claimant will receive his first check in less than 30 days. Obyi. 
ously, some claims are easy to handle because they are well documented and 
present few, if any, problems to resolve. These are quickly processed. Other 
claims are more difficult and take considerably longer to handle. 

In the years preceding the recent series of major amendments, the pending 
claims load fluctuated month by month within narrow limits around the then 
normal 50,000 claims. This was our experience in 1948, 1949, and 1950. [py 
more recent years the pending has been larger—but even in heavy claims years 
such as 1953 and 1954, peak levels.did not exceed 150,000 and the pending claims 
were brought under control by the end of the fiscal year so that we achieved, or 
came close to, our work goal of about 2 weeks’ receipts. 

In fiscal year 1955 the pending claims load at the beginning of the year was 
at 98,000, about 15,000 above the desirable level. By December 31, 1954, it 
had reached 140,000. Because of exceedingly heavy workloads in the January 
to March 1955 quarter, the pending load climbed steadily to 289,000 by March 
3, 1955, an all-time high. This was over three times as high as it should be and 
twice as high as the pending had ever reached in peak months of 1953 and 1954, 
Since March 3, 1955, we have succeeded in reducing the backlog of pending cases 
a little, to 259,000 (April 7, 1955). Despite strenuous efforts, the outlook is that 
the pending load will be at or around 200,000 on June 30, 1955. 

The $88 million budget request, we believe, would permit the Bureau to reduce 
this pending load in the first part of the fiscal year to the normal level of 84,000 
claims—the equivalent of 2 weeks’ receipts—and to retain this level throughout 
the remainder of 1956. The $84 million allowance by the House would not permit 
the accomplishment of this objective and the pending claims load would be ex- 
pected to increase during the latter part of the fiscal year which would again in- 
volve a carryover of a substantial claims load into the next fiscal year, 

The House cut would mean that, during the next year, we would have to reduce 
considerably below the 17,400 people we now have on duty. With a $4 million 
cut instead of the average of 17,729 man-years we estimate we need for next 
year, we would have to reduce the staff so as to average the approximately 16,600 
man-years which could be paid for out of the reduced appropriation. 

We have not, as yet, determined exactly how we would retrench if only 16,600 
man-years were available to us in 1956. Essential operations would have to be 
backlogged and further reductions made in the adequacy of how we carry out 
the operations. Since fiscal year 1950 the series of major amendments to the 
program have meant that very heavy additional workloads have had to be handled 
by staffs which could not be recruited and trained in sufficient numbers. The 
result has been to force a giving up of some elements essential to a minimum 
level of adequcy of how we do our work. An additional fact which makes diff- 
cult the determination of how to effect a retrenchment of $4 million is that all our 
operations are interdependent. 

Certainly the highest priority would continue to be given to getting monthly 
checks to beneficiaries, to processing new claims for benefits, and to posting 
earnings items to the accounts of covered workers since these are basic operations, 
nonetheless, backlogs would develop even in these operations having highest 
priority and both the claims pending load and the time it takes to effect payment 
of the first benefit would be much too high. To the extent possible and feasible, 
however, we would (1) attempt to cut down or backlog other work; (2) cut down 
further on the adequacy of the way we did the job, including the claims job; 
and (3) cut down drastically on other activities necessary to maintain an efficient 
and economical administration and an effective program over the long run. 

The House did not approve the request to repeal the prohibition on the use of 
Bureau funds to relocate our headquarters staff in Washington, D. C. The 
House also denied the authorization for special per diem for employees affected 
by such a move. 
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The move which was prohibited last year involved only about 450 positions. 
These were positions of the top officers and policymaking technicians and the 
secretarial and clerical help directly serving them. Because the Bureau expected 
to reassign many employees in the lower grades to other Baltimore positions, 
because some employees already resided in the Washington area, etc., the number 
of people who would have had to move was about 200. 4,500 positions were to 
be left in Baltimore. Principally because the 1954 amendments expanded the 
program and initiated a new disability freeze program, about 600 positions would 
now be moved. The number of people required to move now would be about 
350 and a number of those were recruited outside of Baltimore during the past 
year. However, the number of positions to remain in Baltimore has likewise 
been expanded from about 4,500 to about 5,400. 

We believe that the prohibiting legislation should be repealed. It has the effect 
of preventing any move in the future, even of newly created functions and regard- 
less of future circumstances. It permanently freezes in Baltimore any Bureau 
group activity once it is or has been established there. 

By preventing now the joining of the Bureau’s top staff with like staffs in Wash- 
ington, the legislation adversely affects the orderly working of Bureau management 
with the management of the Social Security Administration and the Department. 
It handicaps leadership and consultation. It makes working relationships diffi. 
cult both within the Department and with the many other agencies of Govern- 
ment with whom the Bureau must deal, day by day. It delays the handling of 
mail, including congressional mail and other communications, makes for costly 
travel and wastes staff time in traveling. These are, of course, considerations 
which vitally concern the Secretary and other officials in the Department who are 
charged with the responsibility of administering the Department’s programs. 


Senator Hitu. Thank you very much, Mr. Christgau. 
Mr. Curistaau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BurEAvU oF PuBLic ASSISTANCE 


STATEMENTS OF JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR; MISS KATHRYN D. 
GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER; DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING 
STATISTICS BRANCH, DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND 
ANALYSIS; CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
CER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND JAMES F. 
KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEW 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
STATEMENT BY DiREcTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social Security 
Administration responsible for the administration of the Federal grant-in-aid 
programs for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The Bureau is also responsible, 
under title VII of the Social Security Act, for studying and making recommenda- 
tions as to the effectiveness of the public-assistance programs and their relation- 
ship to other income-maintenance programs. 


Estimated requirements for 1956 

The Bureau is requesting an appropriation of $1,595,000 for salaries and 
supporting administrative expenses for a staff of 266. The request for 1956 
represents an increase of $107,500 over the 1955 appropriation and is primarily 
for strengthening the administrative review of State and local administration of 
the public assistance programs. 

The additional funds requested for the administrative review function would 
provide 22 more regional public assistance technicians and 1 clerk for the central 
office. The administrative review is the Bureau’s primary basis for determining 
that State practices conform to requirements of the Social Security Act and that 
persons receiving assistance are eligible. This information also enables the Bureau 
to assist States in administering their programs as effectively and economically as 
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possible. The increase in staff would permit the Bureau to extend the selected 
statewide case reviews—based on a statistical sample—so that reliable conclusions 
about the eligibility of recipients in the entire caseload in each State could hp 
obtained at 3-year intervals. Present staff resources permit such reviews gt 
5-year intervals, On page 48 of the justification statement, a summary tab 
shows the 1956 plan of increased administrative review coverage possible wit) 
the additional staffing, as compared with the anticipated coverage in the current 
year with present staff resources. 

Although the Bureau is requesting 23 additional positions for the administratiye 
review activity, the budget request for 1956 provides for a total increase of op), 
15 positions. The difference of 8 represents positions eliminated in September 
1954, as part of the Bureau’s reduction in force resulting from the reduction of blin 
$62,500 in the 1955 appropriation request. Four other positions were eliminated mo’ 
as of July 1954, making a net reduction below 1954 of 12 positions. Since the to t 
1955 appropriation request was the same as the 1954 appropriation, the reductig; T 
in 1955 also resulted in a cut of $62,500 below funds available for 1954. Most of care 
the reduction in force was made in positions of regional associate representatives of il 
concerned with providing consultative services to State agencies on program stal 
operations. There were no positions eliminated in the administrative reviey fede 
function for which we are requesting more staff in 1956. The Bureau has found ado 
it difficult to adjust to the 1955 reduction since this appropriation cut followed leve 
several others made in recent years. The workload of the Bureau, on a continuing aut 
basis, was increased by at least 30 percent through the establishment of the new con 
program for the disabled and the other changes in public assistance programs made stit 
by the 1950 amendments to the Social Secu-ity Act. mal 

In addition to increased program responsibilities, the Bureau, during 1947-49, 
absorbed functions that were formerly performed by central staff offices of the 
Social Security Administration and financed from the central appropriation, 
Thus, the staff of 266 requested for 1956 includes 45 positions for these functions 
performed centrally before 1949 for the Bureau. To aid in carrying the additional 
workload in an efficient and effective manner, the Bureau has taken, and will 
continue to take, actions to improve Bureau operations. 

Comments regarding a few areas of work will illustrate program trends, 
problems, and accomplishments. 
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Emphasis on self-care and self-support 

Increasing attention is being focused by State public assistance agencies on 
providing services aimed at self-care and self-support. Since characteristics of 
persons receiving public assistance show a close correlation between financial 
need and neglected health as personal problems, questions are being raised about 
the extent of individual and family breakdown which might have been prevented 
if appropriate and necessary help had been available at the time of crisis. Ex- 
amples of State interest include a study of the kinds of services needed, organiza- 
tional changes, and caseload adjustments to emphasize services, and demonstra- 
tion projects. 


Public assistance-Children’s Bureau working group on services in aid to dependent 
children 

The increasing interest and concern about the social problems of aid to de- 
pendent children families has also sharply pointed up the need for planning addi- 
tional ways to help families deal with their problems in a constructive way. 
Social agencies have long been working with individuals who have problems 
resulting from desertion, illegitimacy, and children in hazardous situations. 
Never before, however, have these problems been as concentrated in one program 
as is now evidenced in aid to dependent children. This concentration has led 
to increased effort by Federal, State, and local public welfare agencies in planning 
to meet other needs of aid to dependent children families in addition to financial 
assistance. 

A project on services in the program of aid to dependent children was initiated 
by the Commissioner of Social Security through the appointment of a working 
group from the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance to develop 
a draft statement concerning cooperative activities that could be utilized in 
services for aid to dependent-children families. In carrying out its assignment 
the working group had as its objectives: (1) Reviewing the legal base of the aid to 
dependent children program and the Federal interpretation of the purpose of the 
program, (2) clarifying what is meant by services, (3) identifying the major 
social problems and the services needed to meet them, (4) considering the services 
appropriate to the program of aid to dependent children, and (5) considering the 
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contribution of child welfare to the services needed. A great deal of interest and 
enthusiasm is being shown by staff of State departments of public welfare in the 
report prepared by the working group. Recently, the report was discussed at 
four regional meetings to obtain suggestions and reactions from State public- 
assistance and child-welfare staff. Judging from expressions at the meetings 
there is a widespread conviction of the need to make the eligibility process a 
helpful and constructive experience for families, and to provide other services 
which will strengthen family life. 


Standards of institutional care 


The nationwide movement to raise standards of institutional care for the aged, 
blind, and disabled continued with increasing vigor during the past year. This 
movement was considerably advanced by the 1950 standard-setting amendment 
to these three categories effective July 1, 1953. 

The standard-setting amendment, intended to assure adequate standards of 
care and protection against hazards threatening the health and safety of residents 
of institutions, requires a State to designate an authority to establish and maintain 
standards for institutions in which individuals may live and be eligible for 
federally aided assistance. Under this amendment, each State is responsible for 
adopting safety and sanitation regulations and for setting standards of care at 
levels that seem practical and realistic in that State. Most States already had 
authorities to set standards for hospitals and institutions caring for children, but 
comparable protection had not been given generally to adults. Substandard in- 
stitutions for aged and infirm adults still exist in many parts of the country; and 
many public-assistance recipients, because of their limited economic circumstances, 
are living in these institutions. 

The amendment has already achieved in large measure the congressional intent 
that States assume responsibility for standards in institutions in which persons 
eligible for public-assistance payments may live. All hospitals are now covered 
under a standard-setting authority in approximately 48 jurisdictions, and there 
is @ marked increase in coverage in domiciliary care and commercial homes. 
However, in some States there are still certain types of institutions not yet covered 
by the State standard-setting authority. Federal financial participation is not 
available for assistance payments to needy persons in such institutions. In gen- 
eral, however, States are assuming increasing responsibility for a more adequate 
quality of institutional care. With most legislative activity required under the 
standard-setting amendment completed, States are now moving on to the consider- 
ation of other areas of standard setting. 


Improvements in State administration of public assistance 


The Bureau and the State public-assistance agencies are devoting increasing 
attention and study to organization, methods, and procedures which increase 
operational effiziency. The Bureau has provided technical assistance and con- 
sultation to many States in the review of their administrative and fiscal procedures 
andcontrols. Technical assistance on State and local organization given to States 
have resulted in a realinement of functions in many instances. Consultation was 
given on matters such as workload management, size of visitor caseload, and use 
of office-machine equipment. Administrative and fiscal principles and techniques 
have also been developed for the use of State agencies. These materials have 
dealt with such matters as the simplification of agency manuals of instructions, 
development of State policies and procedures relating to improper payments, and 
local agency management. 

As part of their management-improvement efforts, States are increasingly 
interested in using various devices for measuring and evaluating the job they are 
now doing. As a basis for advising State agencies with respect to a systematic 
approach to this problem, the Bureau is working on a methodology for testing 
and controlling the quantity and quality of the part of public-assistance adminis- 
tration included in the visitor’s job. One State is now testing this overall 
methodology. 

Skilled staff is necessary to administer public assistance effectively and to 
develop and administer services to enable recipients to achieve self-support or 
self-care. Because of the shortage of qualified staff and the high rate of staff 
turnover, the need for trained staff is a serious problem in many States. In re- 
sponse to requests, help has been given to the States on the development of com- 
prehensive training programs with emphasis on orientation and the strengthening 
of supervision within the agency. 

Consultation services have also been made available to State agencies on 
various aspects of program development. State agencies have requested technical 
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assistance especially in welfare services; and in the improvement of the medica) 
aspects of their programs, such as the determination of permanent and tot, 
disability in the program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled and the 
incapacity factor in the aid to dependent children program, States have als 
requested consultation on other aspects of the eligibility process, including 
clarification and improvement in the need area, and in the determination oj 
blindness and development of appropriate services in the aid to the blind progran 

In view of the facts presented and the responsibilities of the Bureau, which ay 
discussed in detail in the justification statement, the Bureau is recuesting gy 
appropriation of $1,595,000 and a staff of 266 including 153 professional and 1/3 MMM yior te 
clerical positions. This represents the minimum requirements for performing jsions 
only the most essential responsibilities of the Bureau during 1956. sith 3 

AppEAL STaTEMENT BY Drrecror, BuREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE & { 
reducti 
the sta 

The House allowance of $1,487,500 is $107,500 below the estimate and is the inable 
same amount as appropriated in 1955. The increase of $107,500 was intended fm 0 © 
to provide the Bureau of Public Assistance with 23 additional positions and fseal 2 
supporting administrative funds for an expanded review of State and local opera. period 
tions, with particular emphasis on the review of eligibility of public-assistance fi"? ° 
recipients every 3 years rather than 5 years. 

The Federal administrative review of State and local operations is the primary 
method by which the Bureau carries out its responsibilities under the Sociaj 
Security Act: 

1. To assure continuing conformity of the State plan and its administration 
with Federal requirements (a prerequisite to entitlement to a grant); and 

2. To substantiate that claims for Federal funds are related to assistance pay- 
ments to eligible persons under the State plan and the Federal law. 

The administrative review is designed to disclose problems of administration 
in the States, including those associated with eligibility of recipients and other 
subjects covered by Federal reauirements. In the event a problem is encountered 
(a) there is a determination of the causes of the problem, and (b) the State is 
reauired to deal with the problem both as to procedures and as to identified im- 
proper expenditures. For effective protection of Federal funds, correction of 
past errors must be combined with assurance that measures are adopted by th 
States to prevent further occurrence of these problems. 

In 1952 the Bureau introduced a new system of statewide review of active cases 
by experimenting in two States. This system is an adaptation of a technique 
known as statistical quality control used extensively in private industry and 4 
Government agencies, such as the Commerce and Defense Departments. The #q 
method used by the Bureau provided for using a statistical sample drawn from ae 
an en.ire State’s caseload. In 1953 this type of sample was used in nine addi- 7 
tional States to complete the necessary testing of the methods introduced. 

From the findings of statewide case sample review, which is the first step in 
this process, the following can be determined: (1) Proportions of ineligible per- 
sons or incorrect payments in the caseload; and (2) the main points of concen- 
tration of problems (2. g., individual eligibility factors, specific localities in the 
State). With present resources, these reviews can be made in 10 to 12 States 
each year. Thus, there is a span of about 5 years in reviewing eligibility deter- 
mination in each State. 

The second step in the process is a more intensive administrative analvsis, if 
participation with the State agency, of problem areas identified through the case 
sample to locate the causes of problems as a basis for corrective action by the 
State agency. Present Bureau resources limit these reviews of special problems 
of administration to about seven States annually—consequently, only the most 
serious problem areas may be analyzed. The 

As previously indicated, the additional staff requested for 1956 would enable HMM of eo: 
the Bureau to reduce the time span of the statewide reviews from 5 to 3 years BB (nde 
and to increase the number of States in which analyses of special eligibility prob- HM for ¢) 
lems can be reviewed. Through a review every 3 years the Bureau will be able HM peop) 
to provide with more reasonable assurance than at present that only eligible recip!- HM close 
ents are on the rolls; that Federal funds are being spent for the purposes for which I death 
they were appropriated; and that serious eligibility and administrative problems 9 perm, 
are identified within the States and are corrected within a reasonable time. Act 

If the House reduction is sustained the Bureau would be limited in 1956 to 18 BM owy ; 
present staff of 243, which is 48 positions (or 16 percent) less than the staff author- 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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ved in fiscal year 1951—the year in which the most significant amendments since 
nassage of the Social Security Act were enacted. These amendments increased 
‘he workload of the Bureau by 30 percent by 

Adding a new program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled; 
Extending all programs to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 

Authorizing vendor payments for medical care; 

Increasing Federal financial participation; and 
Making other extensive changes in the programs. 

For 1956 there will be at least 201 programs as compared with 148 programs 
yrior to the 1950 amendments—an increase of 36 percent. There are now 66 pro- 
,isions for approval of State plans under the Social Security Act, as compared 
yith 34 provisions prior to 1950 amendments—an increase of 94 percent. 

\s a recognition of the importance attached to the administrative review, 
oly 4 of the 48 positions which the Bureau has lost since 1951 through budgetary 
~duetions has been applied to the administrative review function. Consequently, 
‘he staff for other areas of work is now extremely limited and the Bureau has been 
nable to maintain on a current basis such activities as maintaining the Hand- 
yok of Public Assistance Administration, the review of State plan material, and 
geal audit reports and answering inquiries from the public within a satisfactory 
yeriod of time. The following are illustrations of other important areas on which 
nore work should be done and for which present resources are inadequate. 

|. Analysis of various methods employed by the State in administering medical 
gssistance. 

9. An analysis of the recipients under the aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled program as to age, type and length of disability, ete., and their 
potentials for rehabilitation. 

8. More extensive studies to determine causes of variation in admiristrative 
expenses among the States leading to the development where possible of more 
specific fiscal standards. 

4, Additional consultation to the States in improving their administration of 
public assistance programs. ‘The Bureau is unable to meet all such requests for 
assistance now received. 

The 266 positions requested for 1956 average a little more than 1 position for 
each of the 201 programs which receive Federal grants involving more than $1.4 
billion annually. Each program requires in addition to the administrative review: 

|, Analyzing and approving State plans and amendments, a total of about 
4000 plan items received per year. 

2. Reviewing and certifying State grant requests. 

3. Interpreting requirements of the Social Security Act with reference to 
specific State situations. 

4, Working with the States to improve administration of the public assistance 
programs and services to needy individuals. 

5. Collecting and analyzing program statistics required for operating purposes, 
legislative consideration, and for budgetary justifications. 

§. Maintaining fiscal records and performing other administrative activities 
related to the programs. 

In view of the volume of work to be performed in relation to each program and 
the current workload, staff cannot be diverted from other activities for the 
administrative review. 

It is therefore urged that the additional funds requested for strengthening the 
adninistrative review of State and local operations be restored since this activity 
presents the greatest possibility for savings in Federal and State funds. Inability 
of the Bureau to do more in this field has been recently the subject of congressional 
concern. 


the 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The appropriation request for grants to States is to provide the Federal share 
of costs for programs under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act. 
Under these public assistance titles the Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible 
for the administration of Federal grants to the States for four categories of needy 
people—old people; blind persons; children living in their own homes or those of 
tose relatives, who have been deprived of parental care or support because of 
(eath, incapacity, or absence from home; and since October 1950, persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled. Within the requirements of the Social Security 
Act and administrative determinations, each State initiates and administers its 
wn publie assistance programs, determining who is eligible to receive assistance, 
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how much can be granted, and under what conditions. The act sets a maximym 
on the amount of the assistance payment to each individual in which the Federg| 
Government will participate. The State-Federal public assistance programs are 
designed to enable needy people to obtain the essentials of living as far as prac. 
ticable under the conditions in each State. 


Relationship of public assistance to social insurance 

Aged persons receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits today outnun. 
ber recipients of old-age assistance by about 2 to 1. In contrast, as recently as 
1950 more of the aged were receiving old-age assistance than old-age and survivors 
insurance. The number of paternal orphans receiving insurance benefits increaseq 
50 percent from 1950 to 1954, while the number of such children receiving aid-to. 
dependent-children payments declined about 20 percent. The public-assistance 
programs were established to meet needs of persons who were not covered by the 
insurance programs or who did not qualify for sufficient benefits to afford a mini. 
mum level of living. The exclusion from coverage until 1950 of substantially ql) 
persons engaged in agriculture and of the self-employed resulted in relatively little 
insurance coverage in the rural areas and small towns where a majority of aged 
recipients live. The extensions of insurance coverage in 1950 have helped to meet 
the need of groups not previously covered, and the 1954 amendments providing 
coverage to farmers and additional farm workers are expected to reduce prozres- 
sively the need for public assistance in future years. With both the aged and 
child populations growing rapidly, the decline in the percentage of the population 
needing aid may be expected to be more rapid than the decline in the actual 
number of persons receiving aid. 

Persons who qualify for only small insurance benefits frequently require supple- 
mental assistance. Of the 463,000 aged persons and 32,000 families with depend- 
ent children who received both assistance payments and insurance benefits early 
in 1954, three-fourths received smaller than average insurance benefits. The 
remainder in many instances had larger than average needs due to medical or other 
special requirements. Progressive increases in benefit levels in 1950, 1952, and 
1954 help to meet this problem. However, even with the new minimum insurance 
benefit of $30, many persons with no other resources are likely to require public 
assistance. 

Number of State public assistance plans 

All 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands operate State-Federal programs for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind. Of the 53 jurisdictions, al! but Nevada have programs of aid to depend- 
ent children. Federal participation in payments to needy persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled became available October 1, 1950. As of 
January 1, 1955, 42 States had approved plans and it is anticipated that the 
State of Maine will be submitting a plan later in the fiscal year. Of the remaining 
10 jurisdictions, it is unknown at this time whether plans will be submitted for 
approval in fiscal year 1956. 


Estimated Federal requirements for 1956 


The request of $1.4 billion for 1956 is $38 million less than that requested for 
1955, including both the regular appropriation of $1.2 billion and a proposed 
supplemental request of $238 million. Actually, however, the request for 1956 
represents an estimated decrease of $29 million in the States’ expenditures from 
Federal funds for 1956 over 1955. The reason that the difference between the 
States’ expenditures for the 2 years is smaller than the difference between the 
appropriation requests is that about $9 million from the 1955 appropriation was 
used to meet a portion of the 1954 requirements. 

The estimated decrease of $29 million in 1956 over the States’ expenditures 
in 1955 is based on the assumption that the number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children will decline; it also reflects a drop in average 
monthly payments under all four programs. The budget does not include an 
amount for new State programs for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
since it is uncertain whether additional plans will be submitted for approval in 
fiscal year 1956; it does, however, include an estimated increase in the number 
of recipients under programs already in operation. A small increase in the number 
receiving aid to the blind also is anticipated. 

Despite the continued growth in the aged and child populations, a decline has 
been projected from 1955 to 1956 in the number of recipients of old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. In old-age assistance, the estimated decline |! 
based on current program trends. The estimate also takes into account the 
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continuing effect of the liberalization of benefits and extensions of coverage 
authorized under recent amendments to the insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. As a result of these amendments some persons who would other- 
wise have received assistance will be able to manage without it and others will 
need less. The liberalization of benefits under the 1950, 1952, and 1954 amend- 
ments had the immediate and continuing effect of reducing the amount of assist- 
ance needed to supplement insurance benefits. The extension of coverage author- 
ied in 1950 did not begin to reduce the number of persons who needed old-age 
assistance until the fiscal year 1953; similarly, the extension of coverage author- 
ized in 1954 will not materially affect the number receiving old-age assistance 
until the fiscal year 1957. 

In the program of aid to dependent children, it has been assumed that a decline 
in the rolls will begin late in the current fiscal year and that the average in 1956 
will represent a decline from 1955. 

For 1956, the average number of recipients per month is estimated at 2,543,000 
for old-age assistance, 103,800 for aid to the blind, and 250,400 for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. For aid to dependent children, the average num- 
ber of persons to receive assistance per month is estimated to be 2,106,000 in- 
cluding 519,000 needy adult caretakers and 1,587,000 children. As compared 
with 1955, the number of recipients for 1956 represents a decline of 1.0 percent for 
old-age assistance and 1.8 percent for aid to dependent children; and an increase 
of 1.4 percent for aid to the blind, and 11.3 percent for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. 

Attached are some public assistance charts which may be of interest. (Copies 
attached.) 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: 
NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS, 1/ 1940-1954 
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SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: 
PAYMENTS TO RECIPIENTS, 1/ 1940-1954 
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GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator Hriu. Mr. Roney, 


will you come around, 


have been doing a thriving business in recent years, too. 


the Commissioner’s s statement. 
like to add? 
Mr. Roney. 


Senator Hitu. All right. 


I have something summarized here. 
Go right ahead, sir. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PuBLic ASSISTANCE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for public assistance: 
ance, aid to dependent children, 


and totally disabled, as authorized in titles I, 


Act, as amended (42 U. S. 


Securitiv 


XIV), 


For grants to States 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
of the Social 
Ss IV, 
[$1,438,000,000] $1,400,000,000, of which such amount as may be neces- 


om 7; 


IV, X, 


and XIV 
subchs. I, 


please? 


647 


You 
You heard 


Do you have a statement you would 


for old-age assist- 


X, and 


sary shall be av ailable for g grants for any period in the prior fiscal year subsequent 


to March 31 of that year. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Item 


| 1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 





Total appropriation or estimate 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 
Available in prior year 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 438, 000, 000 


+350, 000, 000 


1, 451, 661, 747 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1, Payments to recipients: 
Ce) Cie OD, ook canciacndaaacenaadee 
(6) Aid to dependent children. 
(e) Aid to the blind. ___- 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


2. State and local administration: 
(2) Old-age assistance 
(5) Aid to dependent children. 
(c) Aid to the blind 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled - 


Total for all programs____.....-...--- cial 
Collections and adjustments during year 


Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 
Advances to States from 1955 appropriation to cover 
1954 requirements 
Travel under sec. 1314, Public Law 207, 83d Cong 


Total obligations against appropriation 
Amount obligated in prior year for grants chargeable to 
‘ppropriation for current year 


Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable | 


W appropriation for subsequent year 


Obligations incurred_____-- siveaswtiaitdtaxedede 


1955 estimate 


$893, 300, 000 
354, 600, 000 
34, 400, 000 
74, 700, 000 


1, 357, 000, 000 


, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
000° 


87, 500, 000° 


1, 444, 500, 000 


—15, 808, 348 


1, 428, 691, 652 


+9, 307, 748 
+600 


$1, 400, 000, 000 
+350, 000, 000 
—350, 000, 000 


| 1, 400, 000, 000 


1956 estimate 


$865, 500, 000 
345, 000, 000 


46, 000, 000 
29, 600, 000 
2, 500, 000 
9, 900, 000 


88, 000, 000 
1, 415, 500, 000 


82, 500, 000 
1, 327, 500, 000 


—13, 661, 747 
—51, 661, 747 


Increase (+-) 
or decrease (—) 


—$27, 800, 000 
—9, 600, 000 
+100, 000 
+7, 800, 000 


—29, 500, 000 


— 500, 000 
—400, 000 
+50, 000 
+1, 350, 000 


+500, 000 


— 29, 000, 000 
+308, 348 


—28, 691, 652 
—9, 307, 748 
—600 





1, 438, 000, 000 
—336, 338, 253 
+350, 000, 000 





—38, 000, 000 
—13, 661, 747 








1, 451, 661, 747 





1, 400, 000, 000 


—51, 661, 747 
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Introduction 

The request of $1,400 million for 1956 is $38 million less than that for 1955 
including the regular appropriation of $1,200 million and the supplementa| of 
$238 million. The estimate for 1955, however, includes an amount of $9,307,748 
that was used to meet part of the States’ requirements for 1954. Thus, the 
decrease in the States’ expenditures from Federal funds in 1956 over 1955 js 
estimated at $29 million. 

The system of grants established under the publie assistance titles of the Socig 
Security Act provides for quarterly advances to States on the basis of estimates 
and for adjusting the amounts granted by adding to or deducting from subse. 
quent grants on the basis of the States’ actual expenditures. Any balance of 
funds not granted to States at the end of a fiscal year reverts to the United States 
Treasury. 

Extension of 1952 amendments 

The Social Security Act amendments of 1952, Public Law 590, 82d Congress 
made additional Federal funds available to all jurisdictions, except Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, by raising the maximum on the amount of the payments 
in which the Federal Government shares and by changing the formula for con 
puting the Federal share. These amendments, which became effective on October 
1, 1952, and were due to expire on September 30, 1954, were extended for a 2-year 
period to September 30, 1956, by Public Law 761, 83d Congress. Under these 
amendments, the maximum on individual assistance payments in which thy 
Federal Government shares is $55 in the adult categories; and for aid to dependent 
children, $30 for the first child, $21 for each additional child, and $30 for a need, 
adult relative with whom any dependent child is living. The Federal share in 
the adult categories is four-fifths of the first $25 of the average monthly assistance 
payment, plus one-half of the remainder within the Federal maximums on indi- 
vidual payments; and in aid to dependent children, four-fifths of the first $15 of 
the average monthly assistance payment per recipient, including the needy rela- 
tive, plus one-half the remainder within the Federal maximums on individual 
payments. 


Payments to recipients 

The estimated decrease in assistance payments of $29,500,000 in 1956 from the 
States’ expenditures in 1955 is based on the assumption that the number of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children will decline from 1955 to 
1956; it also reflects a drop in average monthly payments from 1955 to 1956 under 
all 4 programs. The budget does not include an amount for new State plans for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled since it is uncertain whether addi- 
tional plans will be submitted for approval in the fiscal year 1956; it includes 
an estimated increase in the number of recipients under programs already in 
operation. A small increase in the number receiving aid to the blind also is 
anticipated. 

Amendments extending coverage under the OASI program, enacted by the 
83d Congress, will not affect the number of recipients of old-age assistance until 
the fiscal year 1957. 

OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Assistance payments from Federal, State, and local funds in the 53 jurisdictions 
with approved plans for old-age assistance are estimated at $1,535,700,000 of which 
the Federal Government will contribute an amount estimated at $865,500,000 
or 56.4 percent. The Federal share represents a decrease of $27,800,000 from 
the amount estimated for 1955. 

For the fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that the average number of recipients 
of old-age assistance will be $2,543,000 or 176 per 1,000 of the population 65 years 
of age and over. The average monthly payment per recipient included in the 
estimate is $50.32 for the country as a whole; a wide range among the States 
underlies this average. The variation among the States in average payments 
reflects differences in eligibility requirements, standards of assistance, and th 
amount of State and/or local funds appropriated for the program. 

Decrease 1n number of recipients.—The estimated average number of recipients 
in 1956 is 1.0 percent fewer than is estimated for 1955. For the past 4 years the 
change in number of recipients has been as follows: 
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Percentage 
he fr 
, *hange fro 
Month Number sn — 
preceding 
December 


December 1951 2, 707, 772 
Decembet 1952__- 2, 645, 864 
hecember 1953 - - 2, 591, O18 
October 1954. 2, 569, 602 


j-month change. 


It is believed that the downward trend will continue and that the average 
number of recipients in 1956 will be 2,543,000. 

Decrease in average monthly payment per recipient.—A fairly steady increase in 
the average monthly payment occurred from early 1951 through September 1952. 
In October 1952, when the 1952 amendments became effective, the average 
payment increased sharply. The changes from December 1951 through October 
1954 for all jurisdictions with approved plans were as follows: 


Change from 
preceding 
December 


Amount of 
Month payment 


December 1951-_ ~~ : $46. 00 
December 1952 50. 90 
December 1953__- = 51. 50 | 
October 1954__- cata - a 51. 53 


10-month change. 


It has been assumed that in 1956 the average monthly payment will be $50.32, 
a decrease of $1.06 from the estimated average for 1955; part of this decrease is 
attributable to the inerease in OASI benefits that will be in effect for the entire 
year 1956, in contrast to only 3 quarters of the fiscal vear 1955. October pay- 
ments were $0.24 per recipient less than in September. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Assistance payments from Federal, State, and local funds in the 52 juris- 
dictions with approved plans for aid to dependent children are estimated at 
$596,700,000, of which the Federal Government will contribute an amount 
estimated at $345 million or 57.8 percent. The Federal share represents a 
decrease of $9,600,000 from the amount estimated for 1955. 

For the fiscal year 1956, the estimates presented provide for an average of 
593,400 families to receive assistance in behalf of 1,587,000 children and 519,000 
needy adults who are caring for the children. The estimated number of children 
to be assisted is about 27 per 1,000 of the population under 18 years of ago. 
The average monthly payment included in the estimate is $83.80 per family 
and $23.61 per person for the Nation as a whole; these averages vary widely 
among the States, for the reasons noted above under old-age assistance. 

Decrease in number of recipients.—The estimated average number of persons 
who will receive assistance in 1956 is about 1.8 percent fewer than is estimated 
for 1955. The number of persons—children and needy adult relatives—receiving 
assistance in recent years has been as follows: 


Percentage 
y change from 
" 
Month Number preceding 
December 


December 1951 5 i 2, 043, 435 
December 1952 an 1, 992, 239 
December 1953 é . 1, 942, 302 
October 1954 : 2, 121, 788 
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It has been assumed that the upward trend in the number of recipients, which 
occurred in the fiscal year 1954 and has continued into the fiscal year 1955, wil 
be reversed beginning in the latter part of the current fiscal year, and that in 195% 
the average number to be assisted will be 2,106,000 persons, including 1,587,009 
children and 519,000 needy adults. 

Decrease in average monthly payment.—Trends in average monthly payments 
per person are shown in the table below. The increase in 1951 occurred largely 
as a result of the provision, effective October 1, 1950, for Federal sharing in pay- 
ments on behalf of the needy adult relative with whom the dependent childre; 
are living. The increase from December 1951 to December 1952 reflects a gradual) 
increase throughout the year coupled with a relatively large increase in October 
1952, when the 1952 amendments became effective. 


t 
| Amountof | Change from 
Month payment per | preceding 

person December 


| 
INI i og etn nie eee nals a eee Mee ewes anne: Anite | $22. 36 | +$1, 23 
December 1952____....-- ae 23. 98 +1. 62 
December 1953. __...-_--- aetna eae waceteemalineches dein 23.77 | ~, 2 
October 1954 23. 93 | 


1+, 16 


110-month change. 


Since the sharp increase that occurred in late 1952 when the rate of Federal 
participation went up, the average payment per person has not changed appre- 
ciably. The budget estimate is based on the assumption that the average payment 
in 1956 will be $23.61 per person. 


AID TO THE BLIND 


Assistance payments from Federal, State, and local funds in the 53 jurisdictions 
with approved plans for aid to the blind in 1956 are estimated at $69,400,000 of 
which the Federal Government will contribute an amount estimated at $34,500,000 
or 49.7 percent. The Federal share represents an increase of $100,000 from the 
amount estimated for 1955. 

It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1956, an average of 103,800 in- 
dividuals will receive aid to the blind under approved plans for this program. 
The average monthly payment included in the estimate is $55.72 for the country 
as a whole: the average varies widely among the States for the reasons noted 
above under old-age assistance. 

Increase in number of recipients.—The estimated average number of recipients 
in 1956 is about 1.4 percent greater than is estimated for 1955. The number of 
recipients in recent years is shown in the table below. The large increase from 
1950 to 1951 is due primarily to the approval of new plans in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania. 


Percentage 
increase from 

receding 

Yecem ber 


Number 


December 1951 
December 1952 
December 1953 





110-month change. 


It is believed that the small upward trend will continue into 1956 and that the 
number of recipients in 1956 will be 103,800. 

Decrease in average monthly payment per recipient.— From December 1951 to 
September 1952, a substantial increase in average payment occurred, followed 
by vet another upward change resulting from the 1952 amendments. The trend 
is shown in the following table. 
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Change from 
Month Amount rreceding 
December 
mber 1951 
mber 1952. . 
mber 1953. . 
r 1954 


1 10-month change. 
It has been assumed that in 1956, the average monthly payment will be $55.72. 


AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


Assistance payments from Federal, State, and local funds in the 43 jurisdictions 
that are expected to have approved plans in both 1955 and 1956 are estimated at 
$160,400,000 of which the Federal Government will contribute $82,500,000 or 
51.4 percent. The Federal share represents an increase of $7,800,000 over the 
amount estimated for 1955. 

The average number of recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
is estimated at 250,400 with an average monthly assistance payment of $53.39. 

Increase in number of recipients —The estimated average number of recipients 
in 1956 is 11.3 percent more than is estimated for 1955 under the 43 programs 
that will be in operation in that year. For the past 4 years the increase in 
number of recipients has been as follows: 


Percentage 
change from 
preceding 
December 


Month Number 


December 1951....---.---- ideal eee rahsedialeds 126, 548 +83. 6 
December 1952. ... aati Bae ciihutnane aoe 164, 193 +29 
December 1953... .-- posatoue a ees i ; 195, 111 +18. § 
October 1954.....-.-.- eo — pk lien elaidy eita ini Sencha - oon 221, 280 1 +13. 


1 10-month change. 


is believed that the upward trend will continue and that the number of 
recipients in 1956 will be 250,400 under the 43 programs that were already in 
operation in the fiseal year 1955. 

Decrease in average monthly payment.—The trend in average monthly payments 
under this program has been influenced by the approval of new State plans with 
varying average monthly payments and numbers of recipients. Part of the 
increase between December 1951 and December 1952 reflects the effect of the 
1952 amendments. The change in average payment has been as follows: 


Change from 
Month Amount preceding 
Decem ber 


December 1951 $49. 46 | +$4 
Decem ber 1952 } 53. 50 | +4 
Decom ber 1953 53 44 | - 
October 1954 54. 40 1+, 96 


onth change. 


It has been assumed that the average monthly payment will decrease in 1956 
and will be $53.39. 


State and local administration 
The total amount to be expended for State and local administration of the 4 
assistance programs is estimated at $177,900,000 of which the Federal Govern- 
will contribute about one-half under each program. ‘The Federal share is 
estimated at $88 million for 1956, $500,000 more than in the preceding fiscal year. 
his increase is estimated because it is believed that (1) salary increases will be 
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— 


required in some States if public assistance agencies are to recruit and retaj 
adequate staffs, and (2) some agencies with high caseloads per visitor will reduce 
caseloads rather than lay off staff as the number of recipients of OAA and A}D\ 
declines. About 85 percent of the administrative expense is for salaries of staf 
in State and local publie assistance agencies. A study made in 1950 showed that 
among personnel in all social work positions in all publie and private agencies. 
those employed by public assistance agencies were among the lowest paid. The 
median annual salary for visitors, those who deal directly with recipients, was 
only $2,569. Though most agencies have granted increases since that time 
salaries generally are low. On the other hand, workloads per visitor in many 
State agencies are high. As the number of recipients declines, State agencie 
are attempting to reduce workloads per visitor so that they may do more 
assist recipients to make the maximum use of personal, family, and commu: 
resources, 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE 


Estimates of Federal, State, and local expenditures for assistance payments 
administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1955 and 1956 


TOTAL AMOUNT FOR ASSISTANCE AND ADMINISTRATION 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
Category 
Total Federal share ! Total Federal share ? 


rotal i $2,595, 500,000 | $1,444, 500,000 |) $2, 540, 100, 000 $1, 415, 500. 000 


Old-age assistance 1, 677, 700, 000 939, 800, 000 1, 628, 400, 000 
Aid to dependent children 678, 900, 000 384, 600, 000 656, 400, 000 
Aid to the blind 74, 400, 000 36, 850, 000 74, 900, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally 

disabled 164, 500, 000 &3, 250, 000 180, 400, 000 


AMOUNT FOR ASSISTANCE 


Total $2, 418, 600,000 | $1,357, 000, 000 200, 000 $1, 327, 500, 000 


Old-age assistance 1, 584, 000, 000 893, 300, 000 700, 000 00,000 
Aid to dependent children 618, 400, 000 354, 600, 000 700, 000 345, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind 69, 000, 000 34, 400, 000 400, OOO 34, 500, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally 

disabled 147, 200, 000 74, 700, 000 400, 000 , 500, 000 


AMOUNT FOR ADMINISTRATION 


i) $176, 900, 000 $87, 500, 000 $177, 900, 000 $88 


Old-age assistance 93, 700, 000 46, 500, 000 92, 700, 000 46, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children 60, 500, 000 30, 000, 000 59, 700, 000 29, 600 
Aid to the blind 5, 400, 000 2. 450, 000 5, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Aid to the permanently and totally 

disabled___- cody 17, 300, 000 | 8, 550, 000 | 20, 000, 000 9, 90 


4s 


lhe Federal share includes: $1,190,691,652 from the regular appropriation of $1,200 million ($9,30 
was used to cover some of the 1954 expenditures and $600 in travel under sec. 1314, Public Law 207); $235 
million from the supplemental request; and $15,808,348 from collections and adjustments estimated to be 
received by the States during the year. 
2 The Federal share includes: $1,400 million, the appropriation request, and $15,500,000 from collections 
and adjustments estimated to be received by the States during the year. 
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Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1955 


Aid to the 

Aid tothe | permanently 
blind ind totally 
disabled 


Aid to de- 
pendent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


$18, 110, 000 : 92, OOO $397. 000 $2, 382, $28, 281, 000 
676, 000 2, 000 25, 000 1, 443, 000 
5, 584, 000 ~ 7, 000 310, OOO 9, 521, 000 
5, 637, 000 3, 905, OOO 656, 000 , 000 21, 315, 000 
, 000, 000 A , O00 5, 369, 000 247, 000 
20, 029, 000 , 21, 000 145, 000 La 000 755, 000 
’ nnecticut , VOO 3, 379, OOO 135, 000 595, 000 956, 000 
5 , 000 2, 000 9S, OOO , 000 , 425, 000 
rict of Columbia 50, 000 , 981, 000 105, 000 000 , 150, 000 
, 000 5, OOO , 169, OOO 37, 548, 000 
3, OOO , 912, OOO , 183, OOO S 000 , 629, 000 
39, OOO = , 000 $4, OOO 000 3, 619, 000 
, 000 , 403, 000 80, OOO 000 5, 234, 000 
16, OOO , 197, 000 589, 000 3 000 246, 000 
, 000 , , OOO 701, 00O 5, 000 
, 000 , 758, 000 610, 000 , 483, 000 
Kansas , OOO 3, 151, 000 269, 000 , 370, , #29, OOO 
Kentucky , OOO 11, 2, OOO 908, OOO 29, 49, OOO 
Louisiana , O00 11, 369, 000 762, 000 , 592, 5, 423, 000 
Maine , 816, 000 3, 049, 000 225, 000 , 090, 000 
Maryland 3, 760, 000 , 750, O00 000 , 715, 408, 000 
Massachusetts , 000 9, 624, 000 , 000 , 438, 51, 683, 000 
Michigan 8, , OOO , VOO 23, 0OO 857, 3, 939, OOO 
Minnesota 231, 000 , 521, 000 527, 000 , 000 5, 486, 000 
38, OOO , 288, 000 978, 000 5, 000 23, 209, 000 
), OU) Mi ' 53, , OO 3, 225, 000 , 049, 000 , , 000 , 061, 000 
Montana ‘ 3, , OOO i 000 200, 000 , 000 , 168, 000 
), OOO Nebr 6, , O00 , 848, VOU 306, OOO 9, 044, 000 
(MN Ne i , OOO 44, 000 161, 000 
Nev 2 , O00 93, 000 115, 000 5, 000 3, 481, 000 
\ z 000 : 000 378, 000 , 258, 000 3, 604, 000 
4, , 000 , 725, 000 171. 000 000 OSS, 000 
44, 024, 000 2, 392, OO 2, 099, 000 . , OOO , 295, 000 
14, 638, 000 ; 000 , 740, 000 3 , 000 30, 515, 000 
3, , 000 , 120. 000 417, 000 345. 000 , 581, 000 
39, . 000 | S89, OOO 580, 000 a , 000 54, 901, 000 
37, 000 f . 000 876, 000 , 993, 000 50, 397, 000 
) OM 9 &, . OOO 2, 697, 000 153, 000 , 206, 000 |, 273, 000 
; nsvivania 20, 836, 000 000 3, 725, 000 i , 000 51, , 000 
to Rico 5 000 , 828, 000 . 000 166, 000 , 000 
000 thode Island 3, 202, 000 2 3, OOO 9, 000 568, 000 5, 252, 000 
1 O00) South Carolina 2, 369, 000 3, 666, 000 , 000 , 252, 000 Lb , 000 
South Dakota &.4 , OOO , 994, OOO », OOO 2, 000 7 000 
0, 000 Tennessee 21, 224, 000 : , 000 , 131, 000 513, 000 37, 052, 000 
: T’ , 000 s, 514, OOO 2, . OOO 9, 869, OOO 
5, OOO 2, 354, 000 , 000 58, 000 1, 932, 000 
, OOO , 000 , 000 59, 000 3, 357, 000 
, 000 , 000 5, 000 », OOO 159, 000 
, OOO 5, 46), 000 , 000 , 564, 000 , 218, 000 
, 000 . 386, 000 337, 000 52, 000 33, 411, 000 
3, 000 , 880, OOO 376, 000 ; , 000 22, 996, 000 
i i , 952, OOO 5, 784, 000 485, 000 500, 000 2° 
(0), 000 yoming $ , O00 399, 000 29, 000 95, 652 7 , 652 


1). OOO ws 


0), OOO Total . 925, 091, 000 383, 685, 000 36, 850, 000 3, 065, 655 691, 652 
Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiseal year 1955 691, 652 


Adjustment for advances to States from 1955 appropriations to cover 1954 requirements +9, 307, 748 
ravel under sec. 1314, Public Law 207, ‘Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954” +600 


l'otal obligations against appropriation 1, 438, 000, 000 
jount obligated in June 1954 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1955 — 336, 338, 253 
mount to be obligated in 1955 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1956 +350, 000, 000 


Obligations to be incurred during 1955- - -- ; : .. 1,451, 661, 747 


Distri>ution by State estimated on basis of percentage distribution by State of total obligations 
| program during first quarter of fiscal year 1955, 
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Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1956 


| Aid to the 
Aid tode- | ia to the permanently 


pendent | Aung” Pant tual 
disabled 


Old-age 


State ; 
tat assistance 


0 ee ae -| $17, 565, 000 $7,199,000 | $399, 000 | $2, 644, 000 | 
Alaska pak s 655, 000 723, 000 25, 000 
Arizona__-___- : 5, 415, 000 3, 533, 000 311,000 |_- 

Arkansas 15, 166, 000 | 3, 804, 000 659, 000 | , 239, 000 
California. ___-_- 110, 567, 000 40, 789, 000 5, 391,000 |__- | 
Colorado a 19, 424, 000 4, 404, 000 145, 000 2, 287, 000 
Connecticut : | 6, 637, 000 3, 290, 000 136, 000 661, 000 
Delaware , 564, 000 665, 000 99, 000 71, 000 | 
District of Columbia... 1, 114, 000 1, 929, 000 105, 000 | , 014, 090 | 
Florida . q 24, 513, 000 10, 817, 000 , 174,000 |_- | 
Georgia_ ST ees ae 30, 651, 000 8, 680, 000 , 188, 000 | 3, 253, 000 | 
Hawaii__- | 649, 000 2, 344, 000 44, 000 , 000 | 
Idaho____. 3, 276, 000 1, 366, 000 81, 000 414, 000 
Mllinois_____- ; 37, 590,000 | 16, 749, 000 | , 595, 000 , 991, 000 
Indiana. ___- 12) 245; 000 5, 951, 000 704, 000 | 

5 eee ee 15, 620, 000 4, 635, 000 613, 000 

Kansas a 13, 567, 000 3, 069, 000 270, 000 

Kentucky- an aaa , 603, 000 10, 804, 000 912,000 |_____- 
Louisiana - ; : , 233, 000 11, 073, 000 765, 000 5, 097, 000 | 
Maine te , 670, 000 | 2, 969, 000 225,000 |__- 
Maryland . , 646, 000 4, 626, 000 183, 000 | , 904,000 | 
Massachusetts__- ‘ 35, 736, 000 | 9, 374, 000 | 768, 000 928, 000 | 
Michigan ; ; 27, 830, 000 13, 299, 000 726, 000 951,000 
Minnesota______-- ‘ 18, 641, 000 5, 378, 000 529, 000 229, 000 | 
Mississippi-__- 16, 651, 000 | 4, 177, 000 982, 000 40, 000 
Missouri_ : : | ,000 | 12,881,000 354, 000 | f , 000 
Montana. -._....- ; | y "000 1, 603, 000 201, 000 701, 000 
Nebraska............- | 3, 679, 000 1, 800, 000 308, 000 | } 
Nevada. _.__- : | ID Middtivcenenesce 44, 000 

New Hampshire_. ee iene 2, 412, 000 773, 000 116, 000 94,000 | 
New Jersey .......-- es 22, 000 3, 896, 000 380, 000 , 401, 000 
INOW BEOEI00......o0-ccnenencuse} , 365, 000 4, 602, 000 172, 000 58, 000 | 
New York ‘ cite 2,684,000 | 41, 289, 000 107, 000 | , 930, 000 
North Carolina__ Soe , 197, 000 10, 558, 000 747, 000 3, 660, 000 | 
North Dakota____- ae 2, 978, 000 1,091, 000 47, 000 382, 000 | 
Ohio-_. Rica eed et coe 37,938,000 | 10, 606, 000 586, 000 | 3, 652, 000 | 
Oklahoma. ~<Cntéccosaneccct Set 9, 589, 000 879, 000 2, 212, 000 
Oregon __- jue 7, 872, 000 2, 627, 000 154, 000 , 450, 000 
Pennsylvania_- Se 20, 196, 000 20, 975, 000 740, 000 | 5, 520, 000 
go. eee , 709, 000 | 1, 828, 000 56, 000 166, 000 
Rhode Island___....____-- 3, 105, 000 2, 340, 000 79, 000 331, 000 
South Carolina____.._____- , 997, 000 3, 571, 000 563, 000 499, 000 
South Dakota__- a | 3, 848, 000 1, 942, 000 | 76, 000 269, 000 
Tennessee _ _- eee , 584, 000 13, 815, 000 , 136. 000 569, 000 
Texas... cctexnecdenveaies| PRONG | 16-6000 396, 000 |____- 

Utah. - side reee ees 7 3, 611, 000 | 2, 293, 000 | 95, 000 842, 000 
Vermont. eee | 2, 333, 000 | 708, 000 64, 000 3, 000 
Virgin Islands..........__. | 97, 000 41,000 | 5, 000 , 000 
NN ois wectscnts Solace Seaaabed , 608, 000 5, 326, 000 434, 000 | , 736, 000 
Washington. ______- a3 -| 23, 497, 000 6, 220, N00 338, 000 2, 733, 000 
West Virginia____- ee 6,996,000 | 12, 545,000 378, 000 | 2, 805, 000 
Wisconsin. ___- # 15, 460, 000 5, 634, 000 487, 000 555, 000 
Wyoming : oe 1, 599, 000 389, 000 | 29, 000 216, 000 














Total el 897, 078, 000 | 373,703,000 | 37,000,000 92, 219, 000 , 400 


Estimated obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1956 i -..---. $1, 400, 00 
Amount to be obligated in 1955 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1956. 5 
Amount to be obligated in 1956 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1957 


Obligations to be incurred during 1956- __- 


NotTE.—Distribution by State estimated on basis of percentage distribution * State of total ob! 
for each program during first quarter of fiscal year 1955. 


GENERAL STATEMEMT 


Mr. Roney. First, relating to our appropriations for the grants | 
the States for public assistance, that request is $1,400,000,000. 

Senator Hitu. This money is for your grants for what we call t 
old-age pensions, aid to blind, aid to permanently and totally disabled 
and so on? 

Mr. Roney. That is right. 

This estimate we have, of $1.4 billion, is $38 million less than int 
1955 regular appropriation; that is, $38 million less than that requeste 
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for 1955, including the regular appropriation and a proposed supple- 
mental of $238 million, which has been granted. 

The decrease in the estimate is based on an estimated decline in 
the number of recipients for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children and a drop in the average monthly payments. It takes into 
account the continued effects of the liberalization of benefits and the 
extension of coverage authorized under the recent amendments to 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 

Senator Porrer. And that should constantly decline, should it not? 

Mr. Roney. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. The persons eligible for old-age assistance, more 
of them, are being covered now under old-age and survivors benefits? 

\ir. RoNEy. That is right. 

Senator Hiuu. I was here when we passed the Social Security Act, 
and the truth is that is has not declined as much as we had hoped for. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. Ronry. That is right. 

Senator Hitit. We hoped for a much more definite decline. 

Mr. Ronry. That is correct. Some things have happened, such 
as inflation, for instance. 

Senator Porrer. Are we talking of a decline in the number of 
recipients, or dollarwise? 

Mr. Roney. Both. <A decline in the number of recipients, and 
then more of the help that is necessary will become supplemental; 
those whose old-age and survivors insurance will not cover, for in- 
stance, medical expense in those States that allow that kind of care. 

On the salaries and expenses—Or do you have further questions 
on the grant requests? 

Senator Porrrer. No. The only thing is that I assume that the 
States are building up their programs. They are becoming more 
liberal in their grants for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. And that, in itself, brings up your contribution, the Federal 
contribution. Am I correct? 

Mr. Ronry. Well, up to a point. But there is a limit on the Fed- 
eral participation. 

Senator Porrer. How many States receive the limit? 

Pigg West. Very few States would receive the limit, because, vou 

, the amounts are geared to individual need, and even though they 
may have very high payments, there would be some that would not 
get the full $35 that would be allowed. Some come closer to the $35 
than others. 

Senator Porrer. When I went to college, I was a wage adminis- 
trator in Michigan, so I am very interested in this program. 

Mr. Ronry. You know what we are speaking of, then. 


SALARIES AND ExpENsSEs, BuREAU OF PuBLiIc ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


_ Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance: For expenses necessary 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance, [$1,487,500] $1,595,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate| House all 


Description 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 
coor Amou Sp ae Amot — 
tions nt tions Amount tions 


1. Develov and consult on program policies 
and standards $278, 091 | 42 $278, 336 42 
2. Review State Plans and grants, evaluate 
State onerations 1 j 896, 563 169 1,008, 759 | 
3. Collect and interpret statistics d | 191, 141 34 190, 054 34 
$4. Administration __- 118, 115 21 117, 851 21 


Total obligations | 24 1, 483, 910 266 1, 595, 000 243 


| 


In addition, there were 8 positions that were filled in 1955 and were dropped in the first quarte: 


Obligations by objects 


1955 appro- | 1956 budget House 


Object classification 
i ; , priation estimate allowar 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 1 243 266 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 2 
Average number of all employees 237 257 
01 Personal services J $ 500 | 000 $1, 353, 260 
02 Travel , O00 000 74 000 
03 Transportation of things 5, 000 3, 700 700 
04 Communication services 000 700 
05 Rents and utility services 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction 
Printing 9, 000 8, 700 
Reproduction 2, 000 10, 800 
07 Other contractual services 3, 800 5, O80 
Services performed by other agencies 9, 910 10, 320 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 000 5, 000 
09 Equipment 3, 400 5, 400 | 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 200 200 
15 Taxes and assessments : 1, 000 1, 000 


Total obligations , 483, 910 1, 595, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare”’ 3, 590 


Appropri ition 1, 487, 500 | 1, 595, 000 | 
In addition, there were 8 positions that were filled in 1955 and were dropped in the Ist quarter. 


New positions requested in 1956 } 


ACTIVITY 2. REVIEW STATE PLANS AND GRANTS, EVALUATE STATE OPERATIONS 


Tota 
annu 


Number of posi- 


Grade stare 


salary 


Senior public assistance technician_- ‘ ‘ i ; 3 (at $5,940) 
Public assistance technician__- 19 (at $5,060 
Statistical clerk ‘ : iS-5 l 


Total new positions...............-- sect _ 23 12. 


! Does not reflect the decrease of 8 positions (associate regional representatives, GS-12) which wer 
eliminated in 1955 to adjust to the reduced appropriations. The positions dropped were in the samé 
activity as the one shown for the new positions, 
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Mr. Roney. On the salaries and expenses area, we have requested 
61. 595,000. ‘This contains an increase of $107,500 over 1955; and, 
as Mr. Schottland mentioned, that increase is to strengthen the admin- 
istrative review of State and local operation. 

Senator Hitu. Seeking to bring that review from a 5-year to at 
least a 3-year period; is that right? 

Mr. Ronry. A 3-year period that is right. 

Senator Porrrer. That is desirable? 

Mr. Roney. We feel it is, from the standpoint of what the review 
is intended to accomplish. 

Senator Hiuu. Five years is a long time for any error to continue. 

Mr. Roney. That is right; not only from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting the Federal interest, but also from the standpoint of helping 
the States, | think. We are able to help them in improving their 
administration through this review of their programs. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTS 


Senator Porrmr. Are the administration costs borne entirely by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. Roney. No, we match 50-50 on administrative costs. 

This request for the increase in administrative review becomes 
rather important to us also, because we cannot take it out of other 
areas of our operation. 

Actually, our program has increased considerably. The 1950 
amendments, for instance, have increased our responsibilities con- 
siderably, with actually a decline in staff; so that we cannot shift 
staff from some other areas. But we are down to rockbottom on 
accomplishing our basic operations according to the law as it now 
stands, we feel. 

AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Senator Porrer. How many people do you have available to make 
your so-called administrative audits in the States at the present time? 

Mr. Trupitson. We have the full-time equivalent of 41 positions 
now in the administrative review area. The 23 additional positions 
requested will bring the total to 64 in this administrative review 
activity. 

Mr. Roney. Those are distributed in the nine regional offices of 
the social security program. 

Senator Hitt. They would all be out of Washington, would they? 
This additional personnel? 

Mr. Ronny. No, most all of this additional would be in our regional 
offices, Senator. 

Senator Hiiu. I say out of Washington. 

Mr. Roney. I thought you meant working out of Washington. 

Senator Hitt. No, | meant in your regional offices. 

Mr. Truetson. Of the 23 additional positions requested, Mr. 
Roney, 22 would be regional. 

Senator Hitu. And only one here. 

Do you see any falling off of this assistance in the near future? 

Mr. Roney. Well, as we were saying, the effect of the old-age and 
survivors insurance program should be gradual as it covers more 
people and they rely on that for income in their old age. 
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Also, I think there is continuing emphasis and increasing emphasis 
in the States on the matter of helping people who are on public 
assistance to return to self-support and self-care by helping them 
training, if that is what the requirement is, or education in sop 
instances. 

Those kinds of considerations, I believe, should have their effe; 
increasingly over the years. 

Now, beyond that, some of it is indefinite. For instance, economi, 
conditions affect this program, certainly, in the degree of inflation. 
and that type of thing, the drought in the country, for instance. 

Senator Hitt. We had a freeze recently which affected it, too, 
I am sure. 

Mr. ScuoTrLanpb. There is an item in this decrease, particularly jy 
old-age assistance: If old-age assistance remained the same in absolute 
numbers, it would constitute a very substantial decrease in the inci- 
dence; that is, the number of persons over 65. Because tomorrow 
at this time there will be a thousand more people over 65 in the United 
States. Every 24 hours we increase the net by a thousand. 

Senator Porrer. That group is growing right along, is it not? 

Mr. ScHotrLanp. Yes. Now, just to show you how fast it works, 
although we have not had a tremendous decrease in total numbers jy 
our old-age assistance program, in 1950, 23 percent of the persons over 
65 in America were receiving old-age assistance. Today it is 18 
percent. So we have had this 5 percent decrease just in these few 
years. And that is because our load is going down a trifle. We are 
iosing 3,000 or 4,000 a month, or something like that. But the 
number of aged is just going way up every month. 

Senator Hriti. Anything else? Any questions, Senator? 


In 


le 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN CASES 


Senator Porrer. Let me ask you one more question. In your aid 
to dependent children program, there has been in some States, I know, 
a laxity in trying to secure the father of the children and bring him to 
assume his rightful responsibilities in providing for the family. Nov, 
I know that is a sort of nebulous question to ask, but I am wondering 
if, in your administrative reviews, that is constantly brought home to 
the States, the necessity of enforcing as much as possible the law as to 
the father assuming the financial responsibility for his family. 

Mr. Roney. Yes. As you know, Congress amended the ADC pro- 
gram to require that law-enforcement officials be notified in relation 
to aid-to-dependent-children cases. So that to the extent to which the 
Federal requirements are carried out, we do review that aspect. 

In addition to that, Senator, we are making currently with the States 
a study of the effect, trying to measure the effectiveness of that lav 

Senator Porrer. I would be interested to find out what you come 
up with. 

Mr. Roney. We are rather anxious to find what the results of that 
will be. All the States are cooperating in the study of the situation 
to get at the question or have a little more information regarding it 

As you say, it is a difficult and a nebulous kind of thing. 

Senator Porrrer. When we have a family in Michigan where the 
husband and father skips down to Texas, it is a little difficult for the 
authorities in Michigan to do much about it. 
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\fr. ScHOTTLAND. It is getting easier with the Support to Depend- 
ents Act, which 47 States have adopted now. That makes it easier 
to collect from the man in the other State. 

Senator Hit. That helped your situation. 

Mr. ScHOTTLAND. Very much, we think; yes. 

Senator Hiiy. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Ronny. Thank you. 


CHILDREN’s BUREAU 


STATEMENTS OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHIEF; PHILIP G. GREEN, 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SERVICE; 
DR. ARTHUR J. LESSER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES; MISS MILDRED M. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES; MISS HELEN L. WITMER, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH; MRS. LAURA ELMORE WARREN, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE OFFICER; CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau: For necessary expenses in carrying 
out the Act of April 9, 1912, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 6), and title V of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U. S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), including purchase of 
reports and material for the publications of the Children’s Bureau and of reprints 
for distribution, [$1,525,000] $1,796,500: Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this title shall be used to promulgate or carry out any instruc- 
tions, order, or regulation relating to the care of obstetrical cases which discrimi- 
nate between persons licensed under State law to practice obstetrics: Provided 
further, That the foregoing proviso shall not be so construed as to prevent any 
patient from having the services of any practitioner of her own choice, paid for out 
of this fund, so long as State laws are complied with: Provided further, That any 
State plan which provides standards for professional obstetrical services in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State shall be approved. 


Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate| House allowance 


Description | | l 
| Posi- | Posi- | 
tions | tions | 


Amount Amount Posi- Amount 
Fp 7 | tions 





1, Development of State and local health | | | 
services for children---- | $527, 817 75 | $531,978 $531, 978 
. Development of State and local social | 
services for children _-_---- i 289, 981 289, 321 289, 321 
Technical assistance to State and 
communities for juvenile delinquency | 
programs. é 84, 393 213, 817 114, 381 
Research in childlife and services for 
f children | 240, 914 | 296, 771 248, 257 
5, Information for eee « and others | | 
working with children_- o ail 25 | 279, 874 5 | 284, 234 ; 278, 519 
. Administration 34 | 174, 371 35 | 180, 379 177, 544 


Total obligations | 239 | 1,597, 350 | 1, 796, 500 | | 1, 640, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


; 1955 appro- 1958 budget | Hi 
Object classifie i 
ject classification priation estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


otal number of permanent positions 261 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees : 239 


} 


01 Personal services St 130 
02 Travel ; 600 
03 Transportation of things ‘ » 475 
04 Communication services 2: 24, 380 
05 Rents and utility services 400) 
06 Printing and reproduction 53, 100 
07 Other contractual services 5, }, 558 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 062 | 
08 Supplies and materials 10. , 655 | 
09 Equipment 2, , 994 
15 Taxes and assessments 3 146 


Total obligations . ; ; 1, 597, 1, 796, 500 


Detailed list of new positions 


Grade Positions 


3. Technical assistance to States and communities for juvenile- | 
delinquency programs 
Assistant director of division - 
Training consultant 
Coordination and planning consultant 
Institutions consultant 
Juverile-court and probation consultant 
Juvenile delinquency program analyst 
Police services consultant 
Clerk-stenographer 


Pe et et et tt tet et 
Se rohtm hha 
—— ROR 


' 
= 


Total positions and annual salaries 
Deduct lapses 

Net permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 


4. Research in childlife and services for children: 
Juvenile delinquency research analyst 
Juvenile delinquency statistical research analyst 
Secretary 
Statistical clerk. 
Clerk 
Total positions and annual salaries 
Deduct lapses 
Net permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 


Information for parents and others working with children: 
Clerk 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services 
6. Administration: 


File clerk 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services. 


Total positions and annual salaries. 
Deduct lapses 


Net permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services _ 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CuILD WELFARE 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for maternal and child welfare: For grants to States for 
aternal and child-health services, services for crippled children, and child- 
welfare services as authorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security 
Aet, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), $30,000,000: Provided, That any 
allotment to a State pursuant to section 502 (b) or 512 (b) of such Act shall not 
be included in computing for the purposes of subsections (a) and (b) of seetions 504 
and 514 of such Act an amount expended or estimated to be expended by the 
state. 

Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ropriation or estimate ca $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
bligated balance, estimated savings —1, 510, 634 


a 


Obligations inevrred ‘ 28, 489, 366 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Maternal and child health services- $11, 898, 073 $11, 927, 700 $11, 927, 700 
2, Crippled children’s services 10, 727, 066 "843, 400 10, $43. 400 
Child welfare services. 6, 7, 228, 900 7, 228, 900 


Total payments to States 29, ; 3 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
Adjustment for payments to States from 1952 allotments ! $00, 963 


lotal obligations. 7 28, 489, 366 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 


152 allotments to States were available for payment until June 30, 1954 


Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1954 $28, 489, 366 
1955 30, 000, 000 
1956_ 30, 000, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


’ 


The 1956 estimate for salaries and expenses of $1,796,500 provides an increase 
f $199,150 for the Bureau’s juvenile delinquency program. This increase in- 
ludes $49,228 for continuing on an annual basis the 17 positions and related ex- 
penses for this program made possible by the supplemental appropriation in 1955. 
It also includes $149,922 for 26 new positions and related expenses to round out 
the Bureau’s juvenile delinqueney program in providing technical aid to States 
and communities, conducting studies of delinqueney control, and statistical re- 
porting of juvenile delinquency. 

In developing the 1956 estimate adjustments have been made to provide for 
absorbing within-grade increases and the additional cost to the Bureau of group 
life insurance on an annual basis. 


Child population increasing 

A primary consideration in planning for 1956 has been the continuing increase 
in the child population. In 1953, as shown by the attached chart, there were 
22 million children. By 1956 it is estimated that there will be approximately 
4.9 million more children than in 1953. By 1960 the Bureau of the Census esti- 
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mates there will be 62 million children under 18 years of age. Of particular sig. 
nificance in developing plans for the work of the Bureau for 1956 is the fact that 
the number of children between the ages of 10 and 17 years will increase more 
rapidly in the next few years than the number of children in younger age groups 


Functions of the Children’s Bureau 


The first law, the basic act of 1912, establishing the Bureau for the purpose 
of investigating and reporting upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of the people. The second law is the 
Social Security Act. Since 1935 the Bureau has also had responsibility for 
administering grants to the States, authorized by this act, for maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s, and child-welfare services. The purpose of 
these grants is to help the States to extend and strengthen these services, espe- 
cially in rural areas. 

The Bureau’s functions under these two laws balance, reinforce, and stimulate 
each other. The Bureau’s research workers turn up new ways of providing 
more and better care and services for children and bring together information 
and the results of research by others which will benefit the health and welfare 
of children and mothers. Such knowledge is carried to public and voluntary 
agencies and to the public by the total professional staff of the Bureau. In the 
day-to-day administration of the Bureau’s programs of grants to States, new 
and different problems calling for research come to light. Through this combi- 
nation of functions, the development of good health and welfare services for 
children is facilitated. 
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In carrying out these functions, the Bureau stresses multiprofessional teamwork 
both within the Bureau and in its work with States and national organizations 
Regione! staff carry forward this concept of teamwork in their working relation. 
ships, staff meetings, and visits to the States. For example, the regional child. 
welfare staff assist the health staff in the development of provisions within the 
States for foster family care for crippled children. The nutritionists on the 
regional health staff assist the child-welfare representatives in working with, 
children’s institutions. Similar and continuing cooperative teamwork occurs 
among the specialists in the central office of the Bureau in developing guides and 
other publications on care and services for children. 

Emphasis in 1955 and 1956 

During 1955 and 1956, the Bureau is giving emphasis to the problems of four 
groups of children. The development and carrying out of these program em- 
phases involve the staff of all divisions of the Bureau. 

Delinquent youth.—Statisties for 1953 show that the number of delinquent 
chi'dren coming before juvenile courts in 1953 totaled about 435,000. This 
figure is an all-time high, exceeding the previous high of 400,000 reached during 
World War II. 

Children of migratory agricultural workers.—These children, whose number js 
roughly estimated to be from a half million to a million, belong to families who 
follow the crops and pass into and through one State after another. No one 
State feels that it can take responsibility for their health, welfare, and education 
The Children’s Bureau, working with the Office of Education, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Bureau of Public Assistance, has undertaken a 
pilot project to assist the 10 States involved in the east coast migrant. stream to do 
interstate planning for services to migrants. A plan of State action for 1955 
was developed in May 1954 by a conference of representatives of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare departments in these 10 States as well as representatives of local 
voluntary groups engaged in work with migrants. The regional child health and 
welfare staff of the Bureau are working with these States to aid them in developing 
and carrying out this plan. 

Black market in babies.—Because of the seriousness of this situation, the Bureau 
has been studying the problem with a view to determining steps that can be 
taken to eliminate it. Advice is being sought from legal, medical, social work, 
and other professional groups, from adoptive parents, and law-enforcement agen- 
cies. Legislative problems are being explored. Thus far, the Bureau’s explora- 
tion reveals that the number of babies sold for adoption through a middleman 
represents only a fraction of the number of babies adopted without adequate 
legal, medical, and social safeguards. Facts are being brought together, drawing 
on the experience of all groups concerned not only with the black market in babies 
but with other more numerous and often serious problems resulting from adoptions 
which take place without adequate protection of the welfare of the baby or of 
his natural and adoptive parents. 

Mentally retarded children.—In 1955 and 1956, the Bureau will give special 
attention to the development of community health and welfare services for young 
mentally retarded children. Little attention has been given these children of 
preschool age, but if their abilities are to be fully developed, it is necessary to 
start early. If diagnostic work and followup health and social casework services 
were provided, many parents would be able to care for these children at home and 
plan for their care through other facilities as they grow older. Parents’ groups 
are becoming much more active in seeking better opportunities for these children 
than now exist. 

Next, I want to discuss briefly some of the major activities of the Children’s 
Bureau and what we hope to accomplish in 1956. 


Development of State and local health services for children 

The Division of Health Services is responsible for that part of the Bureau's 
program which is concerned with health services for mothers and children. It 
administers grants to States for maternal and child health, and crippled children’s 
services authorized by title V, parts 1 and 2, of the Social Security Act. 

In earrying out these responsibilities the Division develops program. policies 
for approval of State maternal and child health and crippled children’s plans 
reviews and approves State plans and evaluates the services provided; provides 
consultation services to State and local agencies responsible for maternal and 
child health programs and crippled children’s programs, both publie and private; 
consults with educational institutions in meeting the need for trained personnel; 
works with State and national voluntary organizations concerned with the health 
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of mothers and children; prepares program recommendations and guides for the 
development of services, and outlines the methods which have been found most 
effective in bringing services to mothers and children which are the outcome of 
new scientific discoveries. 

The work of the Division is carried on by staff in the central office and in 
eight regional offices. Major responsibility for the development and prepara- 
tion of program materials is carried by the central office staff. The regional 
staff work with State agencies responsible for administering the maternal and 
child health, and crippled children’s programs, and with other agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations on matters related to health of mothers and children. 
This staff reviews and gives Bureau approval to State plans for these services 
and provides consultation service to State agencies in carrying out the States’ 
plans. ; 

Crippled children’s agencies are especially interested in recent research develop- 
ments in arm prostheses because of the very considerable number of children 
who are born without hands or arms or who lose them through accidents. In 
| large State it is estimated that there are 250 such children. 

The Division has been working with the Army Prosthetic Research Laboratory 
of the Walter Reed Army Medical Center to see if a hand comparable to the 
adult hand could be developed for children. During 1954 and 1955, the Division 
has worked with the Michigan Crippled Children’s Commission in developing 
the dies required to manufacture such children’s hands in three sizes. During 
1955 it is expected that such prostheses will become available for many children 
who have arm amputations. How children learn to use arm prostheses will be an 
essential study that will need to be carried out in 1955 and 1956. The Division 
will seek ways to have such a study made. 

Specialized health programs on which the Division continues to work with the 
States include programs for premature infants, children with epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy, hearing impairment, cleft palate, and for children who are blind. 

Pamphlets and bulletins to be prepared in 1955 and 1956 for professional 
workers in maternal and child health and crippled children’s services include: 
hospital programs for children in need of long-term care; health services for 
children in institutions; community health services for mothers and children; 
and community programs for preschool mentally retarded children. Pamphlets 


planned for parents include such publications as ‘The Child Who Is Orthopecically 
Handicapped; If Your Child Must Go to the Hospital; The Child Who Is Mentally 
Retarded. 


Development of State and local social services for children 

The Division of Social Services has primary responsibility for activities related 
to the development of State and local social services for children. The major 
activities of the Division in carrying out this responsibility include: 

1. Administration of the child welfare services grant-in-aid program under title 
V, part 3, of the Social Security Act, This includes (a) development of policies 
for approval of State plans and instructions for preparation of State plans, (b) joint 
planning with State agencies in development of State plans, and (c) review and 
action upon State plans. 

2. Development of guides, recommendations for practice, and informational 
materials in relation to (a) the child welfare program as a whole, including organi- 
zation and administration, training programs, child welfare legislation, and 
community organization and planning for child welfare programs; and 
bh) specialized services within the child welfare program, such as social services to 
children in their own homes, homemaker services to unmarried mothers, foster- 
family care, adoption, and group care in institutions of various types. 

3. Consultation ta and cooperative work with national, State, and local 
agencies, public and voluntary, in relation to social services for children and youth. 

The central office staff of the Division carries responsibility in each of the above- 
mentioned major activities. The field staff gives consultation within assigned 
regions to national, State, and local agencies, public and voluntary, in relation 
to social services for children. They are also responsible for review and approval 
of State plans for the child welfare services grant-in-aid program developed by 
the States with the help of the Bureau. 

The Division has a small staff of consultants in specialized services within the 
child welfare program. This staff is responsible for keeping abreast with develop- 
ments in their respective fields, and for preparation of new materials when needed. 
They also augment the consultation service of the regional staff through visits to 
‘tates and local agencies upon request. 
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To help States to strengthen their programs of social services to children and 
their families in their own homes, the Bureau continues to make its one consultay; 
in this field as widely available as possible. In addition it is issuing a new pam. 
phlet that will be a guide to social workers in their casework with parents. 

Communities are eager for help in developing homemaker service, another wa: 
of keeping children in their own homes during illness or the absence of a paren; 
For example, in one community a homemaker made it possible for a mother with 
crippling arthritis to continue to be with her new baby and three older childrey 
at home at a time when her reassuring presence was needed even though she 
could not care for the physical needs of her children. As a result of many requests. 
work on a document, Guides for Homemaker Service, was begun in 1955 and wil 
be completed in 1956. 

The Division’s two special consultants in foster-family care and group care are 
constantly being asked for help in relation to the best means of providing services 
for children who cannot be cared for in their own homes or who are without ow) 
homes. The Bureau is preparing two important documents relating to the care 
of children in institutions, one relating to the changing role of child caring insti. 
tutions and the other to standards for such institutions. In 1956, help will he 
given to States and local communities in adapting this material to their particular 
needs. 

Trained staff to provide social services to children and their families is a major 
need in all State and local agencies. In response to requests from schools of social 
work and child welfare agencies, the Division of Social Services and the Child 
Welfare League of America expect to complete in 1955 a statement on the content 
of the child welfare program for use by schools of social work. This statement 
will be further evaluated and tested in 1956. 

States also ask for suggested legislative language which can be used as a guide 
by the State in developing its own child welfare legislation. In response to many 
requests a document on Suggested Legislative Language for Public Child Welfare 
and Youth Services will be completed in 1955. States are eagerly awaiting these 
materials for use in legislative sessions and by legislative commissions, 
Technical assistance to States and communities for juvenile delinquency prograns 

In 1955, a supplemental appropriation approved August 26, 1954, is making 
possible the expansion of the Bureau’s activities in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency. The Bureau proposes in 1956 to round out its program of technical aid 
to States and communities, and to step up its work on studies of delinquency 
control, and statistical reporting of juvenile delinquency. 

On October 6, 1°54, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare approved 
the establishment in the Children’s Bureau of a Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service. This Division will provide technical assistance to States and com- 
munities planning the extension, improvement and more effective coordination 
of the various State and local services and facilities required for the location, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of delinquent youth, and for the training of per- 
sonnel for these services. 

Specifically, technical consultation will be given by the Division to States and 
communities on: 

(a) Statewide program plans and coordination of State and local activities on 
behalf of delinquent children; 

(b) Special aspects of the total program for the control of juvenile delinquency, 
for instance: Police, courts, probation, institutional care, group work and pre- 
ventive activities; 

(c) Development and strengthening of training opportunities for professional 
and nonprofessional persons working in the delinquency field. 

There are 16 positions in the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service in 1955, 
12 of which are new and were made possible by the supplemental appropriation. 
When the Division was established the 4 positions making up the Juvenile 
Delinquency Branch of the Division of Social Services were transferred to thi 
new Division. Progress has been made in recruiting staff for the new positions 

Through the Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, the Bureau has estab- 
lished the framework for a broadened program in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
In 1955 the Bureau will provide increased technical assistance to the States and 
local communities in improving their services for juvenile delinquents. In 
addition to the three professional positions the Bureau had in 1954 for consultants 
on juvenile court and probation services, institutions for delinquent youth, and 
police services, the Bureau will provide consultant services in the following new 
areas in 1955: group work with delinquent youth, coordination and planning of 
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community programs for control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and 
training programs for personnel working with delinquent youth. 

The Bureau proposes to give major emphasis in 1956 to rounding out its pro- 
cram of technical aid in the field of juvenile delinquency so as to meet more 
adequately the needs of the States and local communities for this service. 

Qnlv a beginning can be made in 1955 in meeting the needs for increased 
technical aid to the States and local communities. Consequently, the Bureau 
proposes to expand its services for this purpose in 1956 so that during 1956 it can 
strengthen its technical aid in areas now covered in a very limited manner and 
more nearly meet the demands for technical aid, stimulate the development of 
specialist competence among State and local agencies, and provide leadership on 
4 broad front in stemming the tide of juvenile delinquency. 

Because of the large number of children coming to the attention of the police, 
increased consultation on juvenile police services is urgently needed. The 
Bureau proposes to provide two juvenile police consultants in 1956. Thev would 
vive consultation to police on the structure and operation of juvenile bureaus in 
police departments, procedures for handling youth, and on the coordination of 
their effort with and the use of the services of other agencies concerned with 
invenile delinqueney. 

Technical aid in relation to detention care is also planned through increasing 
the number of consultants on institutional care of delinquent vouth. There are 
roughly 200 detention homes in the country. Yet, according to the most recent 
statistics available, there are about 3,000 courts with juvenile jurisdiction that 
need to be served. An estimated 100 000 boys and girls are confined in jail each 
vear— often because there are no appropriate detention facilities available. The 
consultants on institutional care would vive particular attention to detention care 
and would develop written material to be used as a guide by communities in 
developing provisions for detention care. They would also provide consultation 
to training schools for delinquent youth. Consultation on other types of insti- 
tutional care, such as forestry camps and diagnostic and reception centers, would 
also be provided. 

Consultation with respect to juvenile courts and probation services would be 
increased. The specialist in this area would provide consultation on juvenile 
court legislation, structure and organization of juvenile court and probation 
services, legal and treatment procedures, and coordination of court and probation 
services with the activities and services of other agencies in the community 
serving them. 

The group work consultant would continue to provide consultation to public 
and voluntary agencies engaged in work with groups of boys and girls, such as the 
Sov Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, YMCA/’s, and settlement houses. Agencies 
that request it will be helped to adapt their services to reach out to gangs or 
groups of children and youth who are delinquent or engaging in delinquent be- 
havior Thus, steps will be taken to supply group work consultation to agencies 
and institutions which are developing services for street gangs and for group 
living for delinquent youth as part of the rehabilitation process. 

Because of the importance of community planning and coordination of State 

and local services in the field of juvenile delinquency, emphasis will be given 
to providing consultation on coordination and planning. As requested, these 
consultants would undertake or assist States or communities to undertake surveys 
for the purpose of planning, improving and coordinating State and local programs 
for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. They would also develop 
guides for such surveys for the use of State and local communities who make 
their own surveys. In these activities they would be assisted by the technical 
specialists in courts, police, institutions, and so on, who will often participate as 
members of a survey team. 
_ What constitutes suitable training for workers in the delinquency field and 
how this training can best be secured are matters of great concern to many States 
since no program is better than the staff administering it. This is eaually true 
of courts and probation services, institutions for delinquent youth, police depart- 
ments and community social agencies. The consultants on training will work 
with various professional practitioner groups and with various fields of education 
on Ways to expand and strengthen professlonal training in the field of juvenile 
delinqueney. They will also give particular attention to stimulating the develop- 
ment of broad training programs for all workers, professional and subprofessional, 
engaged in providing services for delinquent youth. 
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Research in child life and services for children 

The Division of Research plays an important part in the investigating ay, 
reporting responsibilities of the Bureau by: 

1. Conducting studies, alone or in cooperation with State and voluntay 
organization, on conditions and services in child health, child welfare, and juvyen; 
delinquency. ; 

2. Promoting research through the identification of problems for study and ¢] 
provision of research consultation. 

3. Collecting and analyzing State and National statistics on child health ana 
welfare and juvenile delinquency. 

1. Reporting on research related to child life currently underway in the United 
States and on research findings useful to parents and professional workers 

For 1956 the division plans to step up these activities as they bear upon juve 
delinquency. In connection with studies of juvenile delinquency, the Bur 
plans to provide more accurate information about the size and nature of t 
delinquency problem, the extent and character of resources for dealing wit} 
delinquents, and the effectiveness of the means used in rehabilitating then 
feporting of juvenile delinquency statistics will be enlarged and improve 

As to the specific focus of studies to be undertaken or promoted in the field oj 
delinquency in 1956, it is proposed to concentrate upon the prevention of Celinquen 
ev and the rehabilitation of delinquents. Two measures of unusual promise alor 
this line are now being tried out in several States: work with delinquent 
and services to families of predelinquent youngsters that do not seek help of 
own accord. The Bureau’s advice and assistance in evaluating the accomplis! 
ments of the two programs of this sort have already been requested. With th 
addition of specialized research staff, the Bureau will be able to meet these re- 
quests. In so doing, a plan for evaluating research will be developed that ean hy 
used by other organizations engaged in activities directed toward delinquene 
prevention. 

Service statistics, which come to the Children’s Bureau from State departments 
of health and welfare and other public agencies responsible for the administration 
of health and welfare services to children, are the Nation’s prime source of knowl- 
edge of how extensively public agencies are providing for children along healt 
and welfare lines. During 1954 and 1955 improvements were made in several 
of the Bureau’s statistical reports on child health and welfare. In consequence 
in future years more adequate information on such matters as cost of crippled 
children’s services, the volume and distribution of maternal and child healt] 
services provided by State health departments, health personnel trained throug 
the use of maternal and child health funds, and the personnel situation in th 
child welfare service field will be secured from the States. 

In addition, during 1955, a start has been made toward enlarging and improving 
the reporting of statistics relevant to juvenile delinqueney. A new sam] 
method for securing more reliable figures on the number of children coming befor 
the juvenile courts has been devised. During 1956, work on securing the neede 
cooperation of juvenile courts in reporting these figures will go forward. 

Along the same line, a statistical survey of training schools for juvenile ce- 
linquents was carried on. On the basis of information so secured, the Burea 
plans to develop a statistical reporting system for training schools paralleling 
reporting by juvenile courts. 

(‘omparable initial surveys of other resources for handling juvenile delinquents 
such as the police, probation and detention services, are planned for 1956. hi 
addition to providing much-needed information for program planning and for t! 
development of reporting systems, statistical surveys of this nature provid 
base line from which, at a later time, the amount of progress achieved in improving 
services to delinquents can be judged. 

In 1955, the supplemental appropriation for juvenile delinquency enabled t] 
Bureau to strengthen its Division of Research by the addition of 2 positions for 
technical studies and 2 positions for statistical reporting in the field of juvent 
delinquency. In 1956 an additional amount is included in the estimate 
provide for this staff on an annual basis. The 1956 estimate also provides lo 
1 new positions for technical studies and 5 new positions for statistics in the field 
of juvenile delinquency. ; 

These proposals bring the staff for juvenile delinquency studies from 2 in 1959 
to 6 positions in 1956; for juvenile delinquency statistics, from 4 in the current 
year (2 positions have existed for many years) to 9 in 1956. 
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Information for parents and others working with children 


\ major tool used by the Children’s Bureau in helping citizens to improve 
the eare given to children is its written and visual materials. 

In keeping with the intent of the House Committee on Appropriations that no 
reduction be made ‘in the allotments of Infant Gare to any Member of Congr’ ss, 
the Bureau estimates it will be necessary to purchase 1,100,300 copies for this 
purpose this fiscal vear. For the first 6 months of the current year Members 
have received 537,672 copies of Infant Care. This compares with a total of 
1.003.203 copies distributed to Members in 1954. 

Infant Care is in the process of revision and will be ready for the press in the 
very near future. It has been 4 years since this publication was revised. Your 
Child from One to Six, the third in the Bureau’s series of five bulletins for parents, 
will also be rewritten. The Bureau hopes to have it ready for printing in 1956. 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF, CHILDREN’S BurReEAv, SocraL Security ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF Hearn, EpucatTion, AND WELFARE 


ORANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The 1956 estimate of $380 million for grants for maternal and child welfare is 
the same amount as appropriated for the fiscal year 1955. The amount available 
for each of the three programs included in this estimate is as follows: 

Maternal and child health services $11, 927, 700 
Crippled children’s services 10. 843. 400 
Child welfare services 7, 228, 900 


Total 30, 000, 000 


[hese amounts are the same as available for each program during the current 
fiscal year. 


Vaternal and Child Health Services 


Grants are provided to enable States to extend and improve services for pro- 
moting the health of mothers and children, especially in rural areas and areas 
suffering from economic distress. The States must provide matching funds for 
one-half of the amount appropriated; the remainder is not matched. 

In 1954, it was estimated that of the total planned expenditures by the States 
for maternal and child health services, Federal funds would meet approximately 
23 percent of the cost, and State and local funds 77 percent. 

During the calendar vear 1953 under regular continuing programs administered 
or supervised by the State health agencies there were about 2.8 million medical 

isits and almost 4.4 million nursing vists for mothers, infants and preschool 
children. Through these visits 178,000 mothers attended prenatal eclinies; and 
112,000 infants and 592,000 preschool children attended well-child conferences in 
1953—representing a decrease from 1952 of approximately 5 percent among 
nfants and an increase of 3 percent among preschool children. 

In addition, under these programs there were about 2.7 million examinations 

schoolchildren made by physicians, almost 2.7 million nursing visits for school- 

children, and almost 2.7 million dental inspections. There were also about 4 
lion immunizations given. 

Most of the funds which are requested by the States are for the basic services 
provided by State and local health departments for mothers and children such as 
well-child conferences, prenatal clinies, public health nursing, immunizations, 
nutritional guidance, infant and maternal mortality studies, and services for 
premature infants. 

While much progress has been made in the reduction of infant mortality, there 
are greater hazards to infants living in rural and isolated counties. The infant 
nortality rate for these areas is about one-third higher than for large urban areas 
counties with cities of 1 million or more). There is an even greater difference in 
maternal mortality between such outlying counties and the large urban areas, 
rates for the former being about 80 percent higher than for the latter. 

All of the States will continue to place emphasis on reduction of neonatal 
mortality—the reduction in deaths in the first 28 days has been relatively small 
and slow. To make major inroads in this problem requires a much more concrete 
effort than has yet been made. It is believed that better application of knowledge 

available would lower the neonatal mortality from 20 to 1,000 live births to 
l4 or less, the rate many obstetric hospitals now have. This would save 20,000 
Dables @ vear. 


f 
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Most of the States also are working on the improvement of their school heajt), 
services and their dental programs, and the further development of pediatrj 
clinics. Many of the States have become concerned about providing sery 
for babies who are blind as a result of prematurity. 

Almost all the States use some of the funds for improving the quality of sery ices 
to mothers and children by providing training and educational opportunities | 
physicians, nurses, medical social workers, and other professional personne! 
Crippled children’s services 

Grants are made to the States to extend and improve services for locating 
crippled children, and provide medical, surgical, corrective, and other care and 
services for children who are crippled or who are suffering from conditions which 
lead to crippling. The States are required to provide matching funds for half of 
the amount appropriated; the remainder is not matched. 

Of the total planned expenditures of the States for crippled children’s ser\ 
in 1954, it was estimated that Federal funds would meet 27 percent of thi 
and State and local funds 73 percent. 

Hospital care accounts for about two-fifths of the expenditures under 
crippled children’s program. Hospital costs are at an alltime high and show ; 
signs of leveling off. 

Most of the crippled children’s funds requested by the States are for the car 
of orthopedically handicapped children and for children needing plastic surgery 
Services for these children are provided by every State. These services are { 
the most part statewide. 

Approximately two-thirds of the States are providing services for children wit! 
rheumatie fever. Additional States have indicated an interest in developing 
these services. In contrast to the services for the orthopedically handicapped, 
these programs have very limited geographic coverage within each State except 
for seven States which have statewide coverage. 

Other programs for which crippled children’s funds are being spent are for 
children with such crippling conditions as cerebral palsy, congenital heart discase, 
surgical eye conditions, hearing impairment and epilepsy. As vet some of these 
programs are serving relatively few children. 

Among the 251,000 children who received the services of a physician through 
the State programs in 1953, about one-half were orthopedically handicapped. It 
is estimated that about 1 million school-age children in the United States are 
orthopedically handicapped. Only about 9,000 children with rheumatic fever and 
heart disease were included in State programs and less than 1,500 children with 
epilepsy. Yet there are about 675,000 in the United States who have had rheu- 
matic fever and about 275,000 children with epilepsy. 


Child welfare services 

Federal grants for child welfare services are provided to the States to aid them 
in establishing, extending, and strengthening, especially in rural areas and other 
areas of special need, child welfare services for the protection and care of home- 
less, dependent, and neglected children and children in danger of becoming de- 
linquent, and for the return of runaway children to their homes in other States 
States are required by law to pay an unspecified share of the cost of such services 
in rural areas. 

Of the total funds expended by the States for child welfare services in 1953 
(exclusive of costs for foster care of children), about 21 percent were Federal, and 
79 percent State and local funds. 

The goal of every child welfare program is the preservation for the child of his 
home and his place in the community, and, if this fails, the provision of the best 
possible substitute care. State and local communities provide a wide variety of 
services to children in their own homes or away from their own homes. If thie 
child has to leave his home he requires foster family or group care. The girl who 
becomes illegitimately pregnant may need help with many problems over and 
above the problem of what she shall do about the baby. This help may rang 
from practical adjustments in the situation to the handling of complex problems 
in personal relationships. If the baby is to be adopted, he requires the safe- 
guards of planning and protection as do his prospective adoptive parents. ‘These 
are among the provisions that State and local welfare departments make for 
children with the help of Federal child welfare services funds. 

On June 30, 1954, 273,000 children were reported as receiving child welfare 
services from public welfare agencies. About 40 percent of these children were 
living with their parents or relatives. Forty-two percent were in foster famils 
homes, and 18 percent in instituticns or elsewhere. 
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On June 30, 1953. 3,637 workers were devoting full time to public child welfare 
gervices in 1,673 of the 3,187 counties in the United States. This represents an 
increase Of 33 percent over the number of counties covered in 1946, with the rate 
of increase being much greater in the rural counties than in urban counties. But 
geographie coverage data fail to reflect variations in coverage which depend on 
variations in child population, and on the amount of time spent by each full-time 
worker in each county. Only 16 percent of the counties in the United States 
have the services of one or more full-time public child welfare workers per 10,000 
children 

The States use Federal funds primarily for establishing and extending services 
in rural areas. Of the 974 counties served by workers paid from Federal funds, 
77 percent are rural. State and local funds are used to pay for the cost of services 
in most of the urban areas as well as for part of the cost of services in rural areas. 
This plan will continue in 1956. 

For the most part the States and local communities carry the financial responsi- 
hilitv for the actual maintenance of children who need to live in foster homes and 
instit itions. 

In 1954, 83 percent of Federal child welfare services funds were spent for per- 
sonnel and another 8 percent for training. In 1956 the States will continue to use 
Federal funds mainly for personnel and the training of staff. 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE ACTION 


The Children’s Bureau requests that the amount for “‘Salaries and expenses’’ 
of the Children’s Bureau in H. R. 5046 be increased from $1,640,000 to $1,796,500. 

The appropriation of $1,640,000 approved by the House is a reduction in the 
estimate of $156,500. The entire increase proposed in the estimate was to enable 
the Children’s Bureau to provide technical help to States and communities in 
dealing with the mounting problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The amount allowed by the House makes no provision for the 26 new positions 
recommended in the President’s budget for 1956 and falls short by $6,578 of the 
sum needed to annualize the 17 positions and related expenses made posssible by 
the 1955 supplemental appropriation for this program. 

With the funds available in the current fiscal year the Bureau is making progress 
in meeting some of the requests from States and localities. There is, however, at 
the present time a considerable backlog of requests, and new ones continue to 
come in. For example, within 1 week the Bureau recently received from 1 State 
requests from 5 different agencies and organizations for technical aid on different 
facets of the problem of juvenile delinquency. The requests for assistance involve 
many different types of experts in the juvenile delinquency field: police, courts 
and probation, detention, training schools, group work with gangs, and persons 
concerned with training personnel, such as probation officers and juvenile police. 

A variety of public agencies, both State and local, are concerned with this 
problem, as well as numerous national and local voluntary organizations and 
groups. For example, State departments of welfare, health, education, State 
mental health and law enforcement authorities, youth authorities, employment 
authorities, and particularly representatives of juvenile courts and probation, 
police and training schools are concerned. Hundreds of national and local 
voluntary organizations and citizens groups are interested in doing something 
about the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

If real progress is to be made in dealing with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, it is necessary for all concerned to plan for effective, well-coordinated 
statewide and communitywide programs, to expand facilities and opportunities 
for the training of personnel, to develop new methods of care and treatment 
through experimental projects and demonstrations, to stimulate research, to 
provide for appropriate coordination of public and voluntary effort, to gather 
needed information with respect to the size and complexity of the problem, and 


s study the effectiveness of programs. 


The additional staff provided for in the President’s Budget is essential ‘f the 
Children’s Bureau is to make a more rapid and thorough response to requests for 
the various types of assistance. It is, therefore, important that the reduction of 
$156,500 by the House be restored to the bill for this purpose. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the recent Interim Report on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Jidiciary again stresses the importance of augmenting the supply of technical 
guidance and assistance to States and localities from the Children’s Bureau and 
recommends that additional funds be appropriated. 


62284—55——_43 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Have a seat, Dr. Eliot. We are happy to have yoy 
with us. How long have you been chief of the Bureau? . 

Dr. Exior. | have been chief since 1951. 

Senator Hitt. And you were with them for many years before yoy 
became chief? 

Dr. Evior. For many years before that. 

Senator Hitt. We will be happy now to have you proceed in vou 
own way. 

Dr. Error. I would like to make a brief statement. 

The Children’s Bureau is requesting $1,796,500 for “Salaries and 
expenses” for 1956 and $30 million for grants to the States for maternal 
and child health, crippled children’s, and child welfare services, th; 
amounts contained in the 1956 budget estimates submitted to th 
Congress. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM 


The amount for salaries and expenses includes an increase of 
$199,150 over the 1955 appropriations to provide for 26 additional 
positions and related expenses for the Bureau’s juvenile delinquency 
program and to carry forward on an annual basis the positions made 
possible by the supplemental appropriation in 1955 for juvenile 
delinquency. The amount for grants to the States is the same as the 
amount appropriated for the current fiscal year; that is, $30 million 
for these three programs. 

The regular child health and child welfare work of the Bureau will 
be continued during 1956, including the field services of both central 


and regional staff in the administration of the three grant-in-aid 
programs. 
I want to say just one word briefly about these three programs, be- 
‘ause we feel they are important. It is through these programs that 
children are reached in the communities where they live. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


The maternal and child health program in the States and in our 
own Bureau continues to emphasize the problems of premature de- 
livery and the care of babies who are prematurely born. They con- 
tinue to stress the deaths of babies in the neonatal period. The 
problems of both the preschoolchildren and schoolchildren are upper- 
most in the minds of the health departments in their service programs. 

Among the service programs, as I believe you no doubt know, there 
are such things as the child-health clinics, school-health clinics, and 
also a considerable program of immunization of children for diphthe- 
ria, tetanus, whooping cough, and the good old vaccination for 
smallpox. 


’ 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN S PROGRAM 


Under the crippled children’s program, the Children’s Bureau and 
again the States are stressing certain phases of the work. The treat- 
ment of children with impaired hearing and vision are programs that 
are of growing interest in the States. “The program for deaf children 
is of particular importance in relation to preschool children whose 
defects should be found early, and, of course, in relation to school- 
children when they start to attend classes. 
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The Bureau is stressing epilepsy control, because of the fact that 
we have drugs that will help. We are stressing again and continu- 
ouslv rheumatic fever and surgery on congenital hearts. 

Cleft palates and the rehabilitation of children with amputated 
a legs are matters of considerable interest today in a number 
of States. 


PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL ARMS 


In Senator Potter’s State of Michigan, there has been particular 
work done with respect to the development of artificial arms for lit- 
tle children. And this has been a program of great value to many 
other States. It has been developed with the use of a part of the 
erant for services to crippled children; a part that does not have to 
be matched under the provisions of the act. 

This grant made possible the production of these artificial arms. 
And once Michigan works that out, then many other States can have 
the benefit of it. 

Senator Hity. Michigan is pioneering in that now? 

Dr. Erior. They have been pioneering in that for some little time. 

Senator Porrer. It is a good pilot State. 

Dr. Exior. The Crippled Children’s Commission in Michigan has 
taken a great interest in this program. 


SUPPORT OF CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Porrer. We have a lot of civic organizations, the American 
Legion and others, that are very much interested and very active in 
the ¢ rippled-children’s work. 

Dr. Evrior. Senator Potter, I do not think that the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau could go forward if it were not for the support of the 
civic organizations and the professional organizations throughout the 
country. 

CHILD WELFARE PROGRAM 


The child-welfare program, which is the program of social services 
for children in areas predominantly rural, also is moving ahead as fast 
asit can. The welfare departments are stressing particularly foster- 
family care, protective services for neglected and abused children, 
adoption programs. In the Bureau and over the country there is a 
good deal of interest in a small group of children in what is called the 
black market in babies. There is a larger group, within which the 
black-market babies come, of babies who are placed for adoption inde- 
pendently without the help of the social agencies and in families that 
are not related to the children. 

And then also the States and the Bureau are putting a good deal of 
time and effort into improving the State legislation in the field of child 
welfare, There are many other points I could bring out about these 
three grant programs, but these were a few highlights. 

The Bureau itself has been paying attention to the children of 
migratory agricultural workers in the last few years. We are, I 
should say, renewing our attention to that group; because we have 
been interested in these children for a long time. 

The question of community health and ‘welfare services for the care 
{mentally retarded children is receiving some attention in the Bureau, 
és much as we are able to give with a limited specialized staff; but 
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many of our health and welfare staff out in the regional offices as wel] 
as those in the central office do do something about me ntally retarded 
children. 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


The appropriation bill, H. R. 5046, as passed by the House, provides 
an appropriation of $1,640,000 for salaries and expenses, which is y 
reduction of $156,500 below the estimate that we submitted. 

The Bureau is asking that this amount that was cut by the House bp 
restored and that the full estimate of $1,796,500 be appropriated. 

The amount allowed by the House makes no provision for the 2% 
new positions that we hope to establish in 1956 in this juvenile delin. 
quency program. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Porrer. Will all the divisions be in that Division? 

Dr. Exror. They would all be for the juvenile delinquency program, 
We have focused on juvenile delinquency this year because of the rise 
in juvenile delinquency that has occurred. 

Senator Porrer. And the growing population? 

Dr. Exior. And the growing population i in that age group. 

I can report to you—and this is the first time I have used this new 
figure—a preliminary tabulation of reports from juvenile courts for 
the calendar year 1954. This represents the courts that reported about 
75 percent of the cases to the Children’s Bureau in 1953. It appears 
now from this preliminary tabulation that there will be an increase in 
1954 over 1953 of approximately 9 percent in the country at large. 

This is a little better figure—through it is not good, it is a little 
better than the year before—which showed an increase of 13 percent 
in 1953 over 1952 

So possibly there is a slight improvement. I certainly hope so. 

With the funds available for the juvenile delinquency services 
in the current fiscal year, 1955, we are making progress, I believe, 
in tooling up for a really good program in this field. 

There is a considerable backlog of requests, however, and new ones 
continue to come into the Bureau. Practically every week we get 
new requests. We are answering over a hundred letters a week that 
are coming in from communities, institutions, States, asking for help 
of one sort or another; many of them w anting us to come out into the 
field to give them the kind of help they need. 

Now, these requests include problems of the police, the courts, 
probation, detention homes, detention in general, training schools 
for delinquent children, group work with gangs, and there is a con- 
siderable inquiry about how help can be given for training more per- 
sonnel, training personnel to provide better treatment and care of 
these delinquent children. This ine ludes such personnel as probation 
officers, juvenile police officers and institutional staff. There is great 
need in these particular fields. And there is a great shortage of trained 
personnel. 

In its recent interim report, the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency again stresses the importance of 
augmenting the supply of technical guidance and assistance to the 
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States and localities from the Children’s Bureau and recommends 
that additional funds be appropriated. 

May I say that if real progress is to be made in dealing with the 
prob lems of combating juvenile delinquency, it is necessary for all 
eoncerned to plan for effec tive, well coordinated statewide and com- 
munitywide programs. We feel that it is also important to expand 
facilities and opportunities for training personnel, to develop new 
methods of care and treatment through experimental projects and 
demonstrations in the States, so that we learn more as we go along, to 
provide for appropriate coordination of the public and voluntary effort 
to stimulate research, and to gather needed information with respect 
to ve size and complexity of this problem. It is a very big bear we 
have by the tail, and we need as much more information about causes 
and method of treatment as can be obtained. We need to study the 
effectiveness of the programs that exist today. 

The continued increase in the number of cases of delinquency which 
[ have reported to you in 1954 makes it even more urgent that we have 
a really full quota of people in the Children’s Bureau to assist the 
States as they request. 

It is important, then, that the reduction of $156,500 by the House 
be restored to the bill for this purpose. 


AGE OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Senator H1itu. How old is the Children’s Bureau, Doctor? 

Dr. Exror. The Children’s Bureau was 43 years old on the 9th of 
April. 

Senator Hitt. Any questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrrer. | do not think I have any, Mr. Chairman, except 
that [ do want to say that the Children’s Bureau has from my per- 


| sonal knowledge within my own State done a tremendous job, and I 


would hate to see anything impede the work that has been carried 
on. And I think the emphasis on juvenile delinquency is certainly 
one that needs every attention. 

Senator Hinz. Doctor, you have told us the story, and we thank 
you very much. We are very glad to have had you here. 

Dr. Exror. Thank you. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


/STATEMENTS OF CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF 


SOCIAL SECURITY; W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER; JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE DE- 
PARTMENT 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and oy nses, Office of the Commissioner: For expenses necessary for 


the Office of the Commissioner of Social Security, [$173,000] $180,000, together 
with not to exceed [$123,500] $141,000 to be transferred from the F ederal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 
STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Commissioner of Social Security is responsible to the Secretary for direeting 
ervising the operations of the four program bureaus of the Social Security 
inistration—the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the Bureau of 
Assistance, Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
As a neweomer to this job [ am impressed—even a little overwhelmed with the 
nt and complexity of the responsibilities whieh the Commissioner has in 
lation to the verv small staff he is provided to aid in the discharge of them. | 
wish to underline the need which we have for every dollar of the estimate we have 
submitted. We have already doubled up staff assignments to a degree which I 
regard as undesirable so that any further change would pose very serious problems 
for us 

The functions of the four bureaus of the Social Security Administration encom- 
pass grant-in-aid administration with the intricate problems of Federal-State 

Jations inherent in this type of operation, and direct program administration, 
such as the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 

fasic rules, regulations, and policies for the administration of the Bureau 
programs must be constantly appraised, developed, and established in the light 
of program, legislative, and economic developments. Functions and operations 
t be reviewed and changed or modified in relation to program and budgetary 
objectives. Studies and information necessary to formulate sound recommenda- 
tions and decisions relating to these programs must be developed for the Social 
Security Administration, for the Department, for congressional committees, and 
for others engaged in studying methods of providing social security. The majority 
of the technical work in this latter area is performed by the bureaus. How- 

er, the responsibility for basic studies beyond the scope of any bureau, co- 
dination of the interrelationships of the several programs, recommending 
rogram improvements, providing overall review of functions and operations, and 
of making program and policy decisions, is that of the Commissioner’s office. 

Extensive changes in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance program 
were made during the last session of Congress. Many of the important provi- 
sions do not become fully effeetive until fiscal year 1956. During 1954, develop- 
ment of these provisions resulted in increased workload in the Office of the Com- 
missioner. In fiseal years 1955 and 1956, major emphasis will shift to implemen- 
tation of the amendments which were enacted. A major job will be to develop 
regulations and policies relating to these amendments. In addition, ways and 

eans of improving the social-security programs will be studied. 

For fiscal vear 1956 we are requesting $321,000 for operation of the Office of 
the Commissioner of Social Security. Of this amount, $180,000 is requested from 
general funds. The remaining $141,000 is to be derived from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 

Reorganizations and budget reductions of previous years have reduced the staff 
of the Office of the Commissioner until there remains only a small staff engaged in 
activities required to carry out the minimum responsibilities of the Office. 

ptaff planned in the 1955 budget is 44 positions. In the fiscal year 1956, one 
additional position is requested. This position is that of an inspection officer. 
In fiscal year 1955 it will be necessary to establish in the Office of the Commissioner 
an inspection unit which will be responsible for conducting investigations into 
illegations of violations of Federal statutes or regulations relating to personal 
character or unethical conduct of emplovees in the Social Security Administration. 
Chis program is being established on a Governmentwide basis. An inspector and 
secretary will be hired during the latter part of fiscal year 1955. Because no 
funds were budgeted nor provided during 1955 for this purpose, salaries for the 
— of the year they are employed must be absorbed by freezing any vacancies 

hich occur. “Funds for the full-year salaries of all three positions are requested 
1our estimate. The total increase of funds requested for this purpose in 1956 
$519,600. An increase of $6,000 over the amount available for 1955 is also re- 
uested to provide printed materials which must be revised and issued to reflect 

anges made in the 1954 amendments to the Social Security Act. 

Although we expect an especially heavy workload in fiscal vear 1956, the budget 
request for staff has not been increased except to finance the additional function 


mus 


( 
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of the inspection service. The committee may be assured, however, that we yj 
devote our energy toward accomplishing the maximum possible within the pe. 
sources available to us. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURIT) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURIT) 
ADMINISTRATION 


The House, in acting upon this appropriation item, reduced our request frop 
$321,000 to $303,000, a decrease of $18,000. This amount was intended to provide 
funds to finance an Inspection Unit in my immediate office to investigate allege; 
violations of Federal statutes or regulations relating to personal char: eter or 
unethical conduct of employees, as a part of a Governmentwide program. In thy 
Social Security Administration we have over 18,000 employees in more than 50) 
offices throughout the country. The great majority of these employees conduct 
themselves in such a manner as to reflect credit on the organization. However, 
with such a large staff, we are bound to receive complaints from various sources 
about individual employees which must be investigated. Good management 
would seem to require that the investigation of such complaints or allegations 
should be conducted by persons other than those in the direct supervisory line 
in order to assure objectivity of the investigations and also that the personn 
should have special skills in order that their findings may be comple te and fac bi 
Since staff is not currently available in the Office of the Commissioner to n 
investigations of this kind, they are, of necessity, referred to the Bureaus. for 
handling where they are generally carried out by individuals untrained in this 
type of work. We believe that it would be not only more economical to hay 
work of this kind centralized in the Office of the Commissioner, but also that the 
more prompt and objective investigations which would result from centralization 
and specialization would benefit both management and employees. Accordingl; 
we would urge that the $18,000 eliminated by the House for this purpose be 
restored. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. You have an item here for the Office of the Con- 
missioner, Mr. Schottland. 

Mr. Scuorr.uanp. It will just take a few minutes. I will summarize 
this very briefly. 

The Office of the Commissioner is the Office of the Department 
responsible for the supervision of the four bureaus making up tle 
Social Security Administration. We are a very small office. We 
have 44 positions in this fiscal year. 

Our budget requests would have enabled us to increase from 44 to 
45 positions, but the House allowance decreased it to 42. We are 
asking for the same positions as last year, except for an increase in 
staff of $17,600, required to finance ‘the additional function of an 
inspection service which is being established on a governmentwide 
basis. 

With that exception, our request for staff would be exactly the 
same, even though our workload will be tremendously increased. 

I will not go into the items of increase, but just to give you one of 
primar; y interest to the C ongress, it is our job to deve lop the reactions 
of Congress to the administration’s position on the various bills which 
are introduced on social security and in related fields. 

The 82d Congress had 168 such bills. The 83d had 364, and as of 
last week, this C ongress had 205 and will probably reach close to 5) 
before the 84th adjourns. So you can see this is a:tremendous strait 
on our limited staff of slightly more than 40 persons. 

I think that is all we need to say on it. 
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INSPECTION SERVICE 


senator Porrer. You mentioned an inspection service. Inspection 
of what? 

\[r. ScHOTTLAND. As you know, Senator, the Administration desires 
to have in every department an inspection service, which will insure 
the integrity of the various Federal programs. In our case, we have 
personnel in our various Bureaus of approximately 19,000 employees; 
and it seems incredible, but our expenditures for this year will be over 
7 billion. 

Items come up from time to time where charges are made with 
reference to conduct of employees with regard to various administra- 
tive problems. Although practically all of these complaints are 
handled and should be handled through regular channels, occasionally 
something comes up that we feel requires special handling from a 
central level. Our request would enable us to have two persons who, 
acting from the Commissioner’s Office, would direct the overall 
inspection service program and go out to make special investigations 
when necessary. 

Senator Hiiu. Any other questions? 

Senator Porrer. That is all. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


GRANTS TO STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


STATEMENTS OF MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR; MR. JOSEPH 
HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, STATE ADMINISTRATION DEVEL- 


OPMENT; MRS. EMILY M. LAMBORN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF PLANS, GRANTS, AND SURVEYS; MR. JAMES F. GARRETT, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL REHABILITATION AND PLACE- 
MENT SERVICES; MR. SIDNEY B. COHEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES; AND JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States and other agencies: For grants to States and other agencies in 
accordance with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, [$4,000,000] 
$39,000,000, of which [$1,500,000] $32,500,000 is for vocational rehabilitation 
services under section 2 of said Act; [$1,500,000] $3,000,000 is for extension and 
improvement projects under section 3 of said Act; and [$1,000,000] $3,500,000 is 
for special projects under section 4 of said Act[[: Provided, That the amounts 
appropriated for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation under the heads ‘‘Pay- 
ments to States” in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Aet, 1955, shall be available, without regard to the limitations set forth 
therein, for the purposes of section 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended]: Provided [further], That not more than $2 of the funds made available 
for special projects under section 4 (a) (2) of said Act shall be expended for any 
project for each $1 that the grantee, or the grantee and the State, expends for the 
same purpose: Provided further, That allotments under section 2 of said Act to the 
States for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of $36,000,000, and this 
amount shall be considered the sum available for allotments under such section for 
such fiscal year. 

[Payments to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) ] Grants to 
States, next sueceeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31, of the current fiscal 
year, [payments to States in accordance with] grants to States under sections 2 
and 3 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended [(including the objects 
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specified in the preceding paragraph) J, for the first quarter of the next succeeding 
fiscal year such sums as may be necessary, the obligations incurred and the ox. 
penditures made thereunder to be charged to the appropriation therefor for tha; 
fiscal year: Provided, That the payments made pursuant to this paragraph shal] ; 
exceed the amount paid to the States for the first quarter of the current fiscal 


ot 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The new appropriation language is designed to permit allotments for the bas 
support program (sec. 2) to be made on the basis of the full authorization in ¢} 
act. For 1956 this requires $36 million for section 2. 

Unless the maximum authorized amount can be used as a basis of allotmen: 
not even one State can get its maximum even though it has secured funds neces. 
sary to carry out the revised program. 

Because of the nationwide significance of the projects selected the languag 
proposes the removal of the 2 to 1 matching requirement on grants for special] 
projects under section 4 (a) (1) requesting application for the discretionan 
provisions of the substantive law rather than the provisions set forth in 
appropriation act. 

Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate ; $27, 000, 000 $39, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ___- : 17, 100 
Total available for obligation 27, 017, 100 
Comparative transfer to operating expenses, Department of 
Public Welfare, District of Columbia, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation —17, 


39, 000, 000 


Total obligations 27, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 


| 
1955 appro- | 1956 budget 
priation estimate 


Description 


Vocational rehabilitation services_.__. — $24, 500, 000 $32, 500, 000 | 
Extension and improvement projects : ; , 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
Special projects: 
(a) Substantial nationwide expansion of vocational re- 
habilitation programs : 800, 000 2, 000, 000 
(b) Other special projects _- ed ea 200, 000 1, 500, 000 


Total obligations.......--- acme - : 27, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 


AprpEAL From Housre ActTIon 


The results of the House action on the appropriation for grants to States and 
other agencies make it imperative that we request the Senate to make certai 
modifications to insure that the States and other agencies can avail themselves 
of maximum funds to implement the purposes and objectives of Publie Law 565 

The changes requested are: 

1. Allow allotments for section 2 to be made on the basis of $36 million rather 
than the $32,500,000 included in the House bill. 

2. Increase the total appropriation in the House bill from $32,500,000 to $35 
million, the increase of $2,500,000 to be specifically for section 4. 

Section 2—Basic rehabilitation services 

A vital part of the President’s budget for 1956 was the commitment to make 
available, within the amount authorized by the Congress, the maximum amount 
the States could use in the expanded vocational rehabilitation program. 

The 1956 estimates in the budget were prepared before the State legislatures 
had an opportunity to act finally on budget requests of State rehabilitatio! 
agencies. Because the legislation and supplemental appropriations were passed 
so late in the session, it was difficult for the States to move fast enough to tak 
advantage of the full authorization. In order to keep the appropriation require 
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ments to the lowest possible figure commensurate with the ability of the States 
to match, language was recommended to authorize a greater allocation for sup- 
port grants than was being recommended for appropriation so that those States 
in a position to proceed with a larger program can do so. 

The availability of State funds results from the inducement contained in the 
authorization enacted in the basic legislation last year. Hence the reduction in 
the support grant appropriation passed by the House, without provision for a 
$36 million allotment base will result in a sharp curtailment in the program and 
leave well over $1 million unspent. 

A recent canvass of the States indicates that there will be available in fiscal 
vear 1956 a@ somewhat lower amount of State funds than was shown when the 
original estimates were prepared, and because of this fact the reduction in the 
appropriation for section 2 is appropriate, if the allocation base is changed to 
$36 million. The table supplied the committee shows that 24 States will be 
unable to secure full matching of their State funds unless the allocation base 
provided in the House bill for section 2 is increased from $32,500,000 to the 
836 million requested. Kighteen of the States in the table are noted as having 
requested State funds sufficient to earn allotments based on $36 million. In a 
number of these States, the loss is substantial. For example, some of the States 
where Federal grants would have to be reduced are: 


Pennsylvania $270, 338 | West Virginia____ $87, 231 
Alabama — ; _. 138, 891} Michigan___-_- . 59, 908 
Louisiana... -.-. _... 113, 638} Kentucky _ _- 33, 153 
i 104, 677 | 


We are requesting that the amount used in the appropriation language for 
allocation purposes be increased from $32,500,000 to $36 million. This would 
permit: 
 }, The earning of the maximum allotments based on the full authorization in 
the act for those States prepared to do so. 

2. The granting of funds only to the extent that States are prepared to use them. 

3. Planning the cost to the Federal Government so that only the amount 
actually needed is appropriated. 

It is vitally important and certainly appears to be the intent of the Congress 
to encourage States to go as fast and far as they can to meet the total need of 
their disabled citizens. 

Section 4—Special projects 

We are requesting that the amount included by the House for section 4 be 
increased from $1 million to $3,500,000 contained in the 1956 budget. The 
increase of $2,500,000 over the sum allowed by the House will restore $1,200,000 
for expansion grants which are effective only for 2 years, 1955 and 1956, and 
$1,300,000 for special project grants. 

Expansion grants.— Expansion grants are most important since they are made 
1) directly to State agencies for additional staff and related expenses to provide 
services to more clients or develop specialized services such as homebound pro- 
grams, and services to special disability groups; and (2) to nonprofit organizations 
with which State agencies have worked out cooperative undertakings for the 
establishment of facilities and services needed in the expanded program. 

Two-thirds of the expansion grants in 1955 are being made to nonprofit organi- 
zations to encourage facilities in local communities, and accelerate the number of 
rehabilitations. This development is proving so effective a measure for increas- 
ing the rehabilitation potential and so beneficial to the content of the program 
that it should be increased in 1956 to the full amount requested. 

The State funds which would be available for matching expansion grants plus 
funds from nonprofit organizations, would provide more than enough to match 
the $2 million requested for expansion grants in 1956. 

It is essential that the $1,200,000 cut from the request for expansion grants be 
restored because— 

1. State and nonprofit agency funds are available for matching all Federal 
funds requested. 

These grants give State agencies an opportunity to establish and expand 
their services to disabled individuals immediately. 

3 They provide the means of establishing long needed rehabilitation facilities 
and services in local communities and encourage cooperation with nonpublic 
voluntary groups to cooperate more closely with all public programs. 

Special project grants.—Special project grants finance research and demon- 
Strations which harness the creative and imaginative resources of our public and 
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voluntary agencies and institutions in finding solutions to vocational rehabi 
problems common to all or several States. 

The amount made available for special projects under the House bill 
effect create a “moratorium” for initiating new rehabilitation research and cd; 
stration projects. To obtain returns on the 1955 special project invest 
requires support be continued until the projects are completed. The 
provided in the House bill can hardly support projects approved and i: 
during fiseal 1955. No new projects could be approved during the bala 
this fiscal year or throughout the entire 1956 fiscal vear. 

The special projects program has only become operative since the latter part 
December. As in all new programs a “tooling up” period is necessary. This 
quired primarily the development of policies and procedures and the appointn 
of a National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation. Although 
agencies and institutions which would be expected to participate were not 
quainted with the objectives of the special-project program, nevertheless, 
February 20, 1955, 28 applications totaling about $650,000 had been received 

The first meeting of the National Advisory Council was held on March 7-8, 1955, 
Eleven of the twenty-eight projects, requiring the total funds available ($215,000). 
were selected as holding the most promise of making a substantial contribution to 
the vocational rehabilitation program. Action on 7 projects totaling $147,000 was 
deferred to the June meeting. 

The first group of 28 projects had good variety—from the useful fact-finding 
study of workers in the agencies for the blind submitted by the American Founda. 
tion for the Blind—to the imaginative and experimental ones like the Denver 
research project for vocational rehabilitation of intracable asthmatics, rehabili- 
tation of Navaho Indians in tuberculosis hospitals, and a demonstration workshop 
for voung mentally retarded adults. 

It is estimated that applications requesting $208,000 will be received between 
March 9 and June 30. These when added to the total previously received will make 
total requests of $858,000 for fiscal year 1955. 

On the basis of the introductory volume of applications, it is estimated that the 
total amount of special-project grant requests that will be received for considera- 
tion during 1956 will be close to $2,500,000. As the program becomes known, the 
volume can be expected to increase. It is recognized that some selection must be 
exercised and that not every application can or should be approved. Therefore, 
$1,500,000 is a conservative estimate of what is needed to (1) continue support of 
the projects initiated during 1955, and (2) to support new projects approved and 
initiated during fiscal 1956, all of which will contribute to the solution of vocational 
rehabilitation problems common to all or several States. 


TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Training and traineeships: For training and traineeships[, $900,000, of which 
$500,000 shall be available for grants] pursuant to section 4 of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and [$400,000 shall be] for carrying out the 
training functions provided for in section 7 of said Act[[: Provided, That not 
more than $2 of the funds herein appropriated, granted pursuant to section 4 
of said Act, shall be expended for each $1 that such grantee, or the State and 
the grantee, expends for the training of the same individuals]: $2,350,000 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The deletion of the provision earmarking appropriation for section 4 and sec- 


the 
ut 


tion 7, respectively, will greatly facilitate the development and administration o! 
training program. Teaching grants, traineeships, short-term courses of instruc- 
tion, and the training of physicians must all be fitted together in various profes- 
sional specialties. Maximum flexibility is most essential and would contribute 
greatly to ease and economy of operations. j 

The deletion of the matching requirement which required the expenditure ol 
$1 by the grantee, or the State and the grantee, in order to secure $2 under the 
provisions of section 4, delayed considerably the development of training pro- 
posals. Many institutions were reluctant to undertake training in such compara- 
tively unexplored fields as rehabilitation counseling under the matching conditions. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Total appropriation or estimate: 
1955 estimate $900, 000 
1956 estimate meee : 2. 350, 000 
[nerease (+) or decrease ( 1. 450, 000 


Obligation by activities 


(rants for training: 
1955 estimate gels : ; $900, 000 
1956 estimate Be os Se 2, 350, 000 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)- : t+ 1, 450, 000 


The expansion of the rehabilitation program and the development of compre- 
hensive rehabilitation services is dependent upon the availability of trained 
personnel. A large part of the funds requested in the budget estimate for training 
and traineeships in 1956 was planned to initiate a program of specialized training 
of physicians in physical medizine and rehabilitation, an important part of the 
professional rehabilitation team. It is in this area that the shortest supply 
exists. Heavy emphasis must be placed upon a continuing program of fellowship 
support to young physicians for training in physical medicine and rehabilitation. 
There are too few openings to provide this training and it is crucial that each of 
them be filled. The House allowance of $1,800,000 would continue the program 
only at the level established in fiseal year 1955. To deal with the physician 
shortage under the amount provided by the House would require a drastie redue- 
tion in training programs initiated this vear, and result in serious curtailment in 
overall plans for training of physicians and nurses, programs for whom could not 
be initiated this vear because of insufficient funds. It is essential therefore that 
the $550,000 cut by the House be restored. 

In addition, it is most important that the appropriation language be modified 
to delete provisions which earmark funds for section 4 and section 7, respectively. 
Establishing limitations within the appropriation act restricts the administration 
of the program at a time when maximum flexibility is needed to facilitate the 
development of the training program as a whole. 

The 1955 appropriation act contains provisions which limit funds for section 4 
to $500,000 and $400,000 for section 7. These limiting provisions require that 
grants for training and traineeships be made in several different operations to the 
same institution. Furthermore, procedures must be established to provide for 
the central selection of trainees under section 7, thus making it necessary to go 
through the mechanies of selecting candidates as a direct Federal operation after 
acting upon the recommendation of the school or institution the trainee will attend. 
The request for the deletion of the limitations preseribed for section 4 and section 7 
would allow a single grant to be made in one operation to an institution for both a 
teaching grant and a specified number of traineeships, providing for the adminis- 
tration of the program in a coordinated and simplified process. 

Teaching grants, traineeships and training of all types of personnel are so inter- 
related that an integrated system of administration is essential to assure a balanced 
program of services to the disabled. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary in carrying out the provisions 
of the Voeational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and of the Act approved 
June 20, 1936 (20 U.S. C., ech. 6A) as amended, including not to exeeed $3,000 for 
production, purchase, and distribution of educational films; [$635,000] $1,223,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


a . - House 
, 955 es ate 1956 estimate : 
Item 1955 estimate 1956estimate | anowance 


ppropriation or estimate $835, 000 $1, 223, 000 $1, 000, 000 
itive transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
tary, Health, Education, and Welfare’’ —1, 364 


lotal obligations... .._- iiance i 833, 636 , 233, 000 1, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1955 appropriation |1956 budget estimate) Houss 


Description 
Posi Posi Posi 


101 mot 
tions Amount tions A pant tions 


Program planning and evaluation 23 $153, 130 ‘ $200, 615 2() 
State administration development : 301, 032 . 4146, 265 
Development of rehabilitation services 

facilities and training 35 233, 889 414,758 
Management services : 215 ; 96, 265 
Executive direction 56, 370 65, 097 


Total : 33, 636 2 1, 223, 000 


Obligations by objects 


; . 1955 appro- | 1956 budget 
oO ‘ct class ath 
bject classification priation estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 131 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l 
Average number of all employees- -- 105 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services---- ‘ $685, 000 $1, 007, 290 
02 Travel 59, 500 | 84, 260 
03 Transportation of things 1, 500 4, 000 
04 Communication services 15, 000 20, 900 
05 Rents and utility services 700 1, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction. 27, 000 | 36, 400 
07 Other contractual services 2, 970 18, 705 
Services performed by other agencies 166 19, 560 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 750 9, 500 | 
09 Equipment | 000 19, 885 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 750 1, 000 


833, 636 
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New positions for fiscal year 1956 


Number e Amount 


I. PROCRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


) and statistics analyst 
ition officer 
rative assistant_. 


ss heck a 
ibtotal 
Il. STATE ADMINISTRATION DEVELOPMENT 
tmental 
f, State plans and grants 


nt chief, regional operations 
operations consultant 


|, 600 
, 360 
, 360 


nstructive accountant +S-1! s , 040 


, 040 
», 940 
‘ , 940 
tarics iS-5 3, 410 
Do ‘ is 3, 175 


ganization and Management examiner 
te plans analyst 
ministrative assistant 


Subtotal 


Assistant regional representatives 
Periodic review and special study analysts 
Secretaries 


Do 
Subtotal 
otal, departmental and field 


Il, DEVELOPMENT OF REHABILITATION SERVICES, FACILITIES 
AND TRAININ( 


ibilitation facilities specialist 
ng stand consultant_- 
ining specialist 
ibilitation facilities specialist 
nal rehabilitation specialists 
, 000, 000 ra x specialist 
\ g stand specialiat_. 
ent specialist 
tant, severely disabled 
tant in psychological services 
| rehabilitation specialist 
nistrative assistant 


st 


NO 8 Ot ST SISISI SI NI SI 90 OO 


Subtotal 


V. EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


cretar 


Total Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


iF acl 
APPEAL From Houskt ActTIon 


We are requesting that the reduction of $223,000 in the House bill be restored 
to provide the full amount of the estimate, $1,223,000, for fiscal year 1956. It is 
imperative that this amount be appropriated in order that the Office may render 
the minimum necessary assistance to the States. 

he additional responsibilities placed in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
vy the enactment of Public Law 565 include the following: The introduction of 
training programs, cooperative undertakings with nonprofit organizations, assist- 
ance in the establishment of rehabilitation centers and other specialized facilities, 
services related to the function of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Kehabilitation, giving greater preference to and broadening services to the blind 
o the operation of vending stand programs, implementation of the ‘‘disability 
ireeze’’ provisions of the Social Security Act, increased emphasis on the placement 
of the handicapped and the promotion of job opportunities, and greater responsi- 
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bility for demonstrating to the States the abilities, aptitudes and capa 
the physically disabled. 

It is clear that the requirements of the new law make necessary specific ¢ 
in our traditional approach to the administration of the vocational rehabj 
program. The role of the Office is much greater in scope. The broad 
responsibilities I have outlined require the development of an organizatio 
the procedures necessary to assure the maintenance, strengthening and im); 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation program. To fulfill our obligation j 
Federal-State effort, substantial changes in the funetions and activities 
Office are necessary. The many new activities require the Office of Vocat 
Rehabilitation to develop a more effective program of administration, train 
and public education. We must assume responsibility for, and prov 
leadership necessary to make this expanded program successful. 

For many vears we have had no increases in ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ until 
current year, when a supplemental appropriation was provided. In fact, 
have been having a slow attrition, and have been more or less static for the las 
5 years. This is the first major increase we have requested, and it is related 
directly and completely to our responsibilities under the new law; it is an effor 
to staff up to what our best estimate is of what we need to make the President 
program effective. 

Every day we are asked for assistance by the States and are unable to pro. 
services, we know of our need for increased staff. To meet these requests 
must employ the requisite number and type of specialists to assist the Stat 
the many areas of disability including the blind, hard of hearing, mentally retarded 
and other severely disabled categories. In addition, it is essential that staff }y 
available to assist the States in solving organizational and developmental problems 
resulting from the broadened program. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
GRANTS TO STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The new Vocational Rehabilitation Act provides the legislative framework for 
the expanded vocational rehabilitation program which reflects the desires of the 
President and Congress. It broadens the scope and range of services and revises 
the financing structure for the support of the program. It establishes a sound 
basis for State program planning and administration and for States to join wit! 
communities and nonprofit groups to rehabilitate more of their disabled persons 
than ever before, and to do so more effectively. 

The national goals set by the President and the Congress are to achieve a 
progressive expansion of vocational rehabilitation services over a period of 5 
vears so that the number of disabled men and women rehabilitated each year wil 
increase from less than 60,000 to 200,000 a vear by 1959. 

Five basie steps are required to establish a firm basis upon which to build th 
expanded program. State administrative organization and operations, increased 
State financial support and program planning must be geared to the progressivel 
increased annual rehabilitation goals. The flow of the increased supply of 
professional personnel in rehabilitation specialties supplied by the new vocational 
rehabilitation training program must be svnechronized with the acceleration of 
the number of disabled to be rehabilitated. Projects to extend and improve 
vocational rehabilitation services under section 3 of the act over and above those 
currently provided and to make a substantial contribution to the solution of 
rehabilitation problems of common concern through research and demonstratio 
under section 4 must be planned and initiated. Emphasis must be directed to 
expanding the present and establishing additional rehabilitation facilities and 
sheltered workshops for the severely disabled or special categories of the disabled 
Active community administrative and financial participation and the enthusiastic 
support and cooperation of other public and private groups must be obtained 
and maintained. Progress has been marked in each of these steps. 

Proposed language changes 
+} 


State legislatures are meeting for the first time since the enactment of 
new Vocational Rehabilitation Act on August 3, 1954. In most States 190 
marks the first vear of a biennium. For all States it will be the first full year ol 
operation under the new act. It is, consequently, of the utmost importance to 
have adequate financial support of the program at this crucial stage of program 
operations. 
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tion 1 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act authorizes an appropriation of 
\lion for fiseal 1956. Our request is for $39 million for grants to States and 
gencies, coupled with a proposed change in the appropriation language 
ould permit allotments to the States for the basie support program 
2 of the act) to be made on the basis of the amount contained within the 
thorization. 
saxiomatie that not all States can advance at the same rate toward meeting 
goals. But unless the maximum authorized amount can be used as a 
if allotment, not even one State can get its maximum even though the State 
ides the funds necessary to carry out the President’s program. Fifty-one 
the States and territories are planning increases in State funds over 1955 rang- 
7 to 124 percent. In 27 States these planned increases are sufficient to 
maximum allotments under sections 2 and 3 out of a $45 million Federal 
ization. State budgetary planning as a whole ineludes sufficient State 
js to earn the $389 million requested on the basis of the proposed language 


pments in the expanded program 
developments so far this vear are a portent of the expanded program and 
‘early what progress will he made in 1956. One of the most significant 
ators is the development of rehabilitation facilities and specialized services 
severely disabled and for other groups such as those long dependent on 
assistance, Which in the past have been difficult to rehabilitate. 

For example, about 10 percent of the applications for extension and improve- 
ment projeets under section 3 of the act, relate to programs for rehabilitating 

liv,iduals in mental institutions or other institutions providing long-term care, 
and about 50 percent to counseling services for special disability groups and other 
rograms for the sev erely disabled Kighteen percent of the projects are designed 

improve supervisory and consultative methods and techniques such as the ar- 
rangement in one State for medical specialists to work with examining physicians 
the local area in the evaluation of needs of disabled individuals requiring 
thesis. The balance of the projects (22 percent) include the establishment of 
rehabilitation facilities, the initiation of programs for the homebound, the open- 
ng of permanent local offices in sparsely settled areas where services had been 
available on a now-and-then basis, and research or other projects to inerease 
employment opportunities. 

In planning, preparing for, and initiating a substantial nationwide expansion 
of vocational-rehabilitation programs in the States, State vocational-rehabilitation 
agencies and nonprofit organizations in cooperative undertakings with State 
agencies, have also been recognizing the importance of establishing new facilities 
and services for rehabilitating the handicapped. Almost 25 percent of the appli- 
‘ations for expansion grants have been for the establishment of rehabilitation 
facilities. Another 25 percent involve the development of prevocational adjust- 
ment services and other specialized services for the blind or other disability 
groups, and the initiation of homebound programs. Still others involve the 
establishment of sheltered workshops and research and demonstrations into 
methods for evaluating the effect of the disability on the individual and for 
leveloping a plan for his rehabilitation. 

All of these activities lay the groundwork necessary to increase the number of 
disabled men and women rehabilitated. Their effect will be felt at once and 
become inereasingly important next year and in the future. Coupled with the 
addition of trained staff, these specialized facilities and services will make possible 
the provision of intensive rehabilitation services to more disabled people, and 
will make the planned expansion a reality. 

Research and demonstration projects to contribute to the solution of rehabilita- 
tion problems of common concern are also being initiated. Such projects will be 
considered by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation which 
is scheduled to meet for the first time in early March. <A wide variety of projects 
are being considered. One very interesting one, for example, involves research in 
the mental health of deaf persons, a subject on which little is known except that 
much needs to be learned. This 5-year project is under the direction of one of 
he outstanding mental-health research men in the East. It will be used for the 
training of clinical psychologists, teachers, rehabilitation workers, and guidance 
Workers in mental-health work with deaf people, and will include the extension of 
specific rehabilitation services in the mental health of deaf people. 

Another special project application involves research to ascertain the real 
mployer attitudes, and policies with regard to the employment of cardiacs and 
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epileptics, including the analysis of the consistency between employment policies 
and hiring practices. 

Interest in these projects and in other phases of the expanded program js yo; 
localized but extends over the whole country. It is shown by community ay 
voluntary groups such as local societies for crippled children and adults, and fo; 
cerebral palsy, associations for the blind and civie groups; by national organiza. 
tions such as the National Tuberculosis Association, American Heart Association) 
Social Welfare Assembly and the National Rehabilitation Association, Thesd 
nonprofit agencies and organizations, like the State vocational rehabilitatio, 
agencies, are organizing and initiating a tremendous drive to achieve the rehabilitg. 
tion goals of the President and the Congress. They are looking ahead at w} 
needs to be done and planning accordingly. 

We feel that the full amount requested for the several types of grants } 
necessary in 1956. Spe cifically, (1) $32.5 million is needed for the basic support 
program under section 2 of the act; (2) for projects for the extension and improve. 
ment of rehabilitation services under section 3 of the ac t, $3 million will be needed 
in 1956; to carry projects begun in 1955 on a full-vear basis and provide for new 
projects to be started in the 1956 fiseal year; (3) $1.5 million is needed for grants 
under section 4 (a) (1) for unique special projects for the solution of vocationa| 
rehabilitation problems of common concern; (4) $2 million is requested for grants 
for planning, preparing for and initiating a nationwide expansion of the vocationg 
rehabilitation program in 1956. This section of the act (sec. 4 (a) (2)) is only 
effective for 2 years—1955 and 1956. 

The Federal funds requested, together with the State funds available, will m ake 
it possible to rehabilitate over 95,000 disabled men and women in 1956. Th 
substantial increase over the rehabilitations anticipated for 1955 and the 53.8 82 
disabled individuals rehabilitated in 1954. It reflects the impact of the 3 50,000 
workers to be referred as a result of the ‘disability freeze’? provisions of the 
Social Security Act. It also reflects the effects of additional rehabilitation 
facilities and trained personnel. 

Jefore concluding my statement relative to the 1956 financial needs for grants, 
I should like to refer to the matching requirements for grants under section 4 of 
the act. The law provides for paying part of the cost of these expansion activities 
This provision was deliberately included by the Congress in order to give State 
legislatures time to study the new law and take necessary action to appropriate 
State funds needed in launching the expanded program. The 1955 Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, however, included a proviso requiring that Federal funds 
under section 4 be granted on not to exceed a 2-to-1 matching basis. 

Very few States have sufficient State funds in 1955 to meet this matching re- 
quirement. In order to comply with the conditions of the appropriation act, many 
States worked out cooperative undertakings with nonprofit agencies to plan, 
prepare for, and initiate a substantial expansion of the vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the States. Almost two-thirds of the $800,000 set aside for expansion 
in 1955 is therefore being granted to nonprofit agencies for the establishment of 
facilities and services in cooperation with State agencies. This development is 
proving so effective a measure for increasing the rehabilitation potential and so 
beneficial to the content of the program that we feel it wise to continue this double 
approach to program expansion in 1956. We are consequently not asking the re- 
moval of this matching requirement with respect to grants for expansion purposes 
in 1956 under section 4 (a) (2). Although most States planned their budgetary 
requirements for 1956 on the basis of 100 percent Federal matching for expansion 
grants and only 15 would have the State funds necessary to meet this matching 
requirement, we feel that grants to nonprofit agencies will greatly benefit programs 
in other States by making it possible for the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
themselves to provide more and better services by using the new facilities. 

We are, however, asking for the removal of this matching requirement with 
respect to the $1.5 million requested for grants under section 4 (a) (1) for unique 
special projects holding promise of providing a solution to vocational rehabilita- 
tion problems common to several States. The allocations which may be made to 
other publie and nonprofit organizations have nationwide significance and grants 
for this purpose will be most effective if they do not have to be confined to agencies 
which can meet a set matching requirement. 


lal 


ADDENDUM TO GRANTS TO STATES AND OTHER AGENCIES 


The results of the House action on the appropriation for “Grants to States and 
other agencies” make it imperative that we request the Senate to make certain 
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modifications to insure that the States and other agencies can avail themselves of 
maximum funds to implement the purposes and objectives of Public Law 565. 

The changes requested are: 

|. Allow allotments for section 2 to be made on the basis of $36 million rather 
than the $32,500,000 included in the House bill. 

“2 Increase the total appropriation in the House bill from $32,500,000 to $35 
million, the increase of $2,500,000 to be specifically for section 4. 
Section 2—Basic rehabilitation services 

\ vital part of the President’s budget for 1956 was the commitment to make 
available, within the amount authorized by the Congress, the maximum amount 
the States could use in the expanded vocational rehabilitation program. 

rhe 1956 estimates in the budget were prepared before the State legislatures 
had an Opportunity to act finally on budget requests of State rehabilitation 
avencies. Because the legislation and supplemental appropriations were passed 
<0 Jate in the session, it was difficult for the States to move fast enough to take 
advantage of the full authorization. In order to keep the appropriation require- 
ments to the lowest possible figure commensurate with the ability of the States to 
natch, language was recommended to authorize a greater allocation for support 
orants than was being recommended for appropriation so that those States in a 
nosition to proceed with a larger program can do so. 

The availability of State funds results from the inducement contained in the 
authorization enacted in the basic legislation last vear. Hence the reduction in 
the support grant appropriation passed by the House, without provision for a 
$36 million allotment base will result in a sharp curtailment in the program and 
leave well over $1 million unspent. 

\ recent canvass of the States indicates that there will be available in fiscal 
vear 1956 @ somewhat lower amount of State funds than was shown when the 
original estimates were prepared, and because of this fact the reduction in the 
appropriation for section 2 is appropriate, if the allocation base is changed to $36 
million. The table supplied the committee shows that 24 States will be unable 
to secure full matching of their State funds unless the allocation base provided 
in the House bill for section 2 is increased from $32,500,000 to the $36 million 
requested, Eighteen of the States in the table are noted as having requested 
State funds sufficient to earn allotments based on $36 million. In a number of 
these States, the loss is substantial. For example some of the States where 
Federal grants would have to be reduced are: 


Pennsylvania _ — : $270, 338 | West Virginia___- : seca Ot. onl 
Alabama _ : 33, 891} Michigan 5 59, 908 
Louisiana. - — - - , 113, 6388} Kentucky -—_- 33, 153 
Missouri _ — - : 104, 677 


We are requesting that the amount used in the appropriation language for 
allocation purposes be increased from $32,500,000 to $36 million. This would 
pe rmit: 

1. The earning of the maximum allotments based on the full authorization in 
the act for those States prepared to do so. 

2. The granting of funds only to the extent that States are prepared to use them. 

3. Planning the cost to the Federal Government so that only the amount 
actually needed is appropriated. 

It is vitally important and certainly appears to be the intent of the Congress to 
encourage States to go as fast and far as they can to meet the total need of their 
disabled citizens. 

Section 4—Special projects 

We are requesting that the amount included by the House for section 4 be 
increased from $1 million to $3,500,000 contained in the 1956 budget. The 
increase of $2,500,000 over the sum allowed by the House will restore $1,200,000 
for expansion grants which are effective only for 2 years, 1955 and 1956, and 
$1,800,000 for special project grants. 

Expansion grants.—Expansion grants are most important since they are made: 
1) direetly to State agencies for additional staff and related expenses to provide 
services to more clients or develop specialized services such as homebound pro- 
rams, and services to special disability groups; and (2) to nonprofit organizations 
with which State agencies have worked out cooperative undertakings for the 
establishment of facilities and services needed in the expanded program. 

lwo-thirds of the expansion grants in 1955 are being made to nonprofit organi- 
zations to encourage facilities in local communities, and accelerate the number of 
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rehabilitations. This development is proving so effective a measure for in 
the rehabilitation potential and so beneficial to the content of the progre 
it should be increased in 1956 to the full amount requested. 

The State funds which would be available for matching expansion grants p|). 
funds from nonprofit organizations, would provide more than enough to mate! 
the $2 million requested for expansion grants in 1956. 

It is essential that the $1,200,000 cut from the request for expansion gra; 
restored because: 

1. State and nonprofit agency funds are available for matching all Fede; 
funds requested. 

2. These grants give State agencies an opportunity to establish and expand 1 
services to disabled individuals immediately. 

3. They provide the means of establishing long-needed rehabilitation facilities 
and services in local communities and encourage cooperation with non; 
voluntary groups to cooperate more closely with all public programs. 

Special project grants.—Special project grants finance research and demonstr; 
tions which harness the creative and imaginative resources of our publi 
voluntary agencies and institutions in finding solutions to vocational rehabilit 
tion problems common to all or several States. 

The amount made available for special projects, under the House bill woul 
effect create a “‘moratorium”’ for initiating new rehabilitation research and den 
stration projects. To obtain returns on the 1955 special project investment 
requires support be continued until the projects are completed. The funds pro- 
vided in the House bill can hardly support projects approved and initiated during 
fiscal 1955. No new projects could be approved during the balance of this fiscal 
year or throughout the entire 1956 fiscal year. 

The special projects program has only become operative since the latter part of 
December. As in all new programs a ‘“‘toolingup’’ period is necessary. This 
required primarily the development of policies and procedures and the appoint- 
ment of a National Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation. Although 
the agencies and institutions which could be expected to participate wer 
acquainted with the objectives of the special project program, nevertheless, by 
February 20, 1955, 28 applications totaling about $650,000 had been received 

The first meeting of the National Advisory Council was held on March 7-8, 
1955. Eleven of the 28 projects, requiring the total funds available ($215,000), 
were selected as holding the most promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the vocational rehabilitation program. Action on 7 projects totaling $147,000 
was deferred to the June meeting. 

The first group of 28 projects had good variety—from the useful factfinding 
study of workers in the agencies for the blind submitted by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind—to the imaginative and experimental ones like the Denver 
research project for vocational rehabilitation of intracable asthmaties, rehabilita- 
tion of Navaho Indians in tuberculosis hospitals, and a demonstration workshop 
for young mentally retarded adults. 

It is estimated that applications requesting $208,000 will be received between 
March 9 and June 30. These when added to the total previously received will 
make total requests of $858,000 for fiscal vear 1955. 

On the basis of the introductory volume of applications, it is estimated that 
the total amount of special project grant requests that will be received for con- 
sideration during 1956 will be close to $2,500,000. As the program becomes know! 
the volume can be expected to increase. It is recognized that some selection must 
be exercised and that not every application can or should be approved. Therefore, 
$1,500,000 is a conservative estimate of what is needed to (1) continue support 
of the projects initiated during 1955, and (2) to support new projects approved 
and initiated during fiscal 1956, all of which will contribute to the solution o! 
vocational rehabilitation problems common to all or several States. 


TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The request for $2,350,000 is for grants to schools and other institutions to 
establish short- and long-term training programs in the various technical fields 
necessary to staff vocational rehabilitation services, and for stipends, traineeships 
and research fellowships in rehabilitation. This represents the first full annual 
estimate for carrying out the provisions of the vocational Rehabilitation Act 
designed to produce trained qualified personnel for the expanding of vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Success in achieving the President’s goal is dependent upon the availability 0! 
trained personnel. Rehabilitation is a group effort. There is urgent need for 
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trained staff in all areas which are linked to the development of the program. 
The most serious shortages exist in physicians especially trained in rehabilitation, 
| in rehabilitation counselors. Nearly 3,000 more physicians with training in 
pilitation and 4,000 counselors will be needed by 1959. Lack of therapists 
kinds compounds the problem. Over 5,000 positions for physical and oeccu- 
ial therapists are now unfilled, while over 12,000 additional therapists 
needed in the next 5 years. Similarly, job vacancies in the field of social 
rk total about 3,000, with an indicated need of over 11,000 social workers. 
Speech and hearing therapists and special workers for the blind and the deaf are 
also in short supply. 

Fiscal year 1955 has been OVR’s first experience with a program of training 
sants. In getting underway we have been able to avail ourselves of the assistance 
f experienced hands both within our own Department and in the professional 
associations coneerned with the rehabilitation process. <A special ad hoe com- 
mittee on training, composed of professional educators in the rehabilitation area, 
assisted in the evaluation of applications for teaching grants. 

\ppropriations for this training program were not available until midsummer 
and most institutions had already made their plans and commitments for the 
current year. The task of developing new and expanded programs of training 
so late in the academic year was, therefore, great. 

The first acute need was for a series of regional centers equipped to give short- 
erm training courses to general rehabilitation workers being recruited, largely 

he publie program, during the early months of expansion. The first step in 

accomplishing this was the training of 10 ‘‘key’’ teams from selected universities 

and affiliated rehabilitation facilities at the Institute for Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation in New York. These “teams” consist usually of a physician, voca- 

jonal rehabilitation counselor, physical therapist, nurse, occupational therapist, 

social worker, and sometimes a speech therapist. They were trained as a team 

hi and went back to their respective institutions prepared to serve the community 
point. as the focal point of short-term rehabilitation training, and, in addition, as the 
hough leaders in their respective specialties, to establish longer term training programs 
to meet the growing needs. Their activities involved training 800 counselors 

s, by and other rehabilitation personnel before the end of the current fiscal year. 
ved Other short-term intensive training courses provided a series of workshops for 
h 7-8: teachers and directors to assist in improving curriculum content and training 
1,000), methods in physical and occupational therapy, rehabilitation nursing, and 
bution ounseling for the blind. In addition, to make our relationship with the Employ- 
7.000 ment Service more effective, intensive courses in selective placement were insti- 

tuted. About 200 persons will be trained through this type of course. 
inding Immediate staffing needs for the rehabilitation program may require a concen- 
yunda- tration upon short-term training programs in the next few vears. However, in 
Jenver order to expand or improve professional training programs, teaching grants to 
bilita- iniversities and other institutions are being inaugurated. These funds enable 
‘kshop educational institutions to employ additional instructors or clinical training 

supervisors and provide for related instruction expenses. The sum of $500,000 
‘tween was allocated for these grants. In the 5-month period following the availability 
d will f appropriations under the new act, teaching grants have been awarded to 49 

different institutions in the amount of $374,618. In addition, there are pending 
d that requests from 30 institutions in the amount of $267,766. 
r cone nee the teaching grants awarded during the fiscal year 1955 were almost ex- 
nown, ¢] acs granted on a half-year basis, at least $1 million will be necessary in 1956 
1 must to continue at the present level programs initiated during the current fiscal year 
refore, and an additional $120,000 is needed for expansion into the other related rehabili- 
ipport tation fields of nursing, speech, and hearing therapy, and the preparation of psy- 
yroved J chologists, particularly skilled in the evaluation of the severely disabled. 
During the eurrent fiseal year $400,000 has been allocated for traineeships. 
Since training programs in most institutions will be initiated in the second school 
semester, we expect to award in fiscal year 1955 about 240 traineeships for long- 
term training in sueh fields as rehabilitation counseling, and some 1,000 for 
short-term training. 

\dditional opportunities for training larger numbers of professional personnel 
must be provided. In fiscal year 1956 it is planned that the current program of 
short-term instensive orientation programs in the field of rehabilitation will be 
nna ontinued with provision for the training of about 200 medical specialists and an 
<M ext additional 1,600 rehabilitation personnel ineluding counselors. Furthermore, it 
tone is planned to double the number of longer term traineeships in counseling, social 
work, occupational and physical therapy to provide for the award of 480 trainee- 
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ships in 1956. In addition, support will be given to some of the newer emp} 
in the rehabilitation-training program, such as nursing, speech, and heari: 
clinical psychology. 

Attention continues to be directed toward the need for highly qualified 
cians trained in the principles and practices of physical medicine and rehabilita 
While many groups have given some support to such training over the past seyera) 
years, the numbers of such specialists are still woefully short of approximating 
need. We expect to allocate out of next vear’s appropriation about $500,000 fo, 
providing rehabilitation training for physicians. This sum would support 
specialty training of 75 phy sicians of whom an estimated 35 now in training wi) 
require continued financial support, and 40 who will enter the field for the fips 
time. In developing the details of this program, we would coordinate our act 
with that of the Public Health Service, and voluntary agencies such as the Nationa] 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Of the $2,350,000 requested in 1956, $1,120,000 will be set aside for training 
grants and $1,230,000 for traineeships. This compares to the $500,000 for trai, 
ing grants and $400,000 for traineeships in 1955. 

In connection with the request for funds in 1956 we are asking modificat 
in the appropriat ion language to (1) de le ‘te the present provisions which earm 
appropri: itions for section 4 and section 7, re spe ctively; and (2) remove the mai 
ing requirements for grants made under section 4. 

No other training program of this type in the Federal Government has ¢! 
kina of matching requirement. The experience of NIH of the PHS, the Nati 
Science Foundation, the Office of Naval Research, and other Government agen 
engaged in making grants for research and training, indicates that most itu 
tions are putting more into training programs in terms of staff, facilities, and t! 
like, than our one-third matching requirement. This provision makes it aln 
necessary to provide for the central selection of trainees under section 7 of th 
act, thus adding to the complexity and expense of administration. 

It would facilitate the development and administration of the training progran 
to have the appropriation for it made without limitations. Teaching grants 
traineeships, short-term and long-term courses of instruction, and training of all 
types of personnel are interrelated and must be so integrated as to bring about 
a balanced and coordinated program of services to the disabled. Maximum flex- 
ibility in the administration of the training program is a great advantage, par- 
ticularly in the developmental stages. 

Since it is vital that training of badly needed and scarce rehabilitation personne! 
be expedited, any barriers to the achievement of the rehabilitation goals should b 
removed if possible and reasonable. This could be accomplished by the approval 
of the language recommended in the 1956 estimate. 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT ON TRAINING AND TRAINEESHIPS 


The full amount of the estimate for Training and Traineeships, $2,350,00 
is requested for fiscal year 1956. The House allowance would continue the p1 
gram only at the level established in fiscal vear 1955. 

A major part of the increase requested over the amount required to carry 
the training program initiated during the current fiscal year was planned for 
specialized training of physicians in physical medicine and rehabilitation, 
import: ant part of the professional rehabilitation team. 

The physician expert in this area is perhaps in shortest supply. There is great 
need for a continuing program of fellowship support to young physicians who ar 
willing to undertake the training necessary to become specialized in physical 
medicine and rehabilitation. 

There are too few openings to provide this training and it is erucial that each 
of them be filled. We should be supporting a substantial number of resident 
in training for this specialty. It is hoped that in addition to the provision for 
residencies in physical medicine and rehabilitation, there can be provided shorter 
term training courses for physicians in other specialties and for the general prac- 
titioners on an institute basis. 

The development of comprehensive rehabilitation services will be retard 
unless the training program for physicians is adecuately supported. There! 
attention must be directed toward filling the need for highly qualified se hapa 
trained in the principles and practices of physical medicine and rehabilit: 
While many groups have given some support to such training over the past several 
vears, the numbers of such specialists are still woefully short of approximating 
the need. We expected to allocate out of next year’s appropriation about $500,000 
for providing rehabilitation training for physicians. This sum would support the 
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cialty training of 75 physicians of whom an estimated 35 now in training will 
wire continued financial support, and 40 who will enter the field for the first 
In developing the details of this program, we would coordinate our activity 
h that of the Public Health Service, and voluntary agencies such as the Na- 
il Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Failure to appropriate the additional $550,000 requested would result in serious 
| curtailment of both short-term and long-term training of physicians and nurses, 
O00 fr. programs for whom could not be initiated during this current year because of 
; inadequate funds. 
~ To adequately deal with the physician shortage in the provisions of the House 
allowance would necessitate a drastic reduction in training programs which 
have been initiated this vear. This would have a disastrous effect on the whole 
rehabilitation program since, as the Congress has recognized, one of the greatest 
ingle barriers to meeting the rehabilitation needs of the Nation is trained 
sonnel. 
Concurrently with our request for the appropriation of $2,350,000, the full 
uint of the estimate, we continue to urge modification in the appropriation 
ruage to delete the limiting provisions in the House bill which earmark funds 
for section 4 and section 7, respectively. This would not alter the proportionate 
amount spent for training grants and traineeships, but would only facilitate 
administration of the program. 
Earmarking training funds by the retention of the limitations for section 4 and 
etion 7, respectively, makes it necessary to provide for the central selection of 
trainees under section 7, thus adding to the complexity and expense of adminis- 
tration 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Last year the Congress made a three-pronged attack on the problem of dis- 

ability. It passed the new Vocational Rehabilitation Act; amended the Medical 

rogram Survey and Construetion Act to provide for the construction of comprehensive 

grants, rehabilitation centers; and amended the Social Security Act to provide for freezing 

& of all insurance rights for men and women who have become unemployed because of 

isability. In connection with the latter provision, Congress expressed it-elt 

trongly on the necessity for referral to State rehabilitation agencies of all who 
apply for the “freeze benefits.” 

It is significant that the legislation which expanded the rehabilitation program 
was tied to other legislation proposed last year. One of the results of the pro- 
posals to improve the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance program was to 
direct attention to the size and scope of the disability problem and to emphasize 
the need for the Federal Government to take more responsibility in this area. 
Similarly, of far-reaching importance to the vocational rehabilitation program, 
are the provisions in the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act of 1954 
2-0) (0 for the construction of rehabilitation facilities, which together with the provisions 
ae for the establishment of workshops and facilities under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, as amended, constitutes a most significant addition to rehabilitation 
services and to the potentialities for successfully rehabilitating the seriously 
disabled. 

The President and the Congress have been concerned with this pressing prob- 
lem of disability, and with the need for positive action to overcome this loss of 
manpower and productivity as well as the social and human misery caused by 
disability. The 5-year program set forth in the law which provides for a gradual 
stepup in resources is designed to furnish rehabilitation services through the pub- 
lic program to about 200,000 people a year by 1959. The amended law requires 
substantial change in our budget planning. 

Our proposals and plans look toward the extension of services primarily through 
the public program of the Federal-State cooperative rehabilitation network, with 
flexible provision for cooperation with nonpublic voluntary health and welfare 
groups. The provision of the law directed toward local administration may well 
influence State activities, thereby providing an excellent opportunity for experi- 
; @ Mentation in obtaining local and community support in the drive to reach reha- 
bilitation goals. The present program is geared toward strengthening the admin- 

istration of the Federal-State effort by giving the States maximum responsibility 

and operational freedom while the Secretary of the Department cooperates with 

and renders technical assistance to the States, pursuant to the provisions of the law. 
caaliie The three laws which in many respects complement each other, focus on ad- 
= AN) (000 vancing the program of vocational rehabilitation and vest certain responsibilities 
UY; in the Secretary. With few exceptions, the Secretary has delegated to the Direc- 
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tor the responsibility for exercising the functions under the Vocational | 
tation Act; in addition new responsibility in connection with the app: 
construction of rehabilitation facilities authorized in the Hill- Burton, 
amended, is delegated to the Director to accelerate the development of reha} 
tion facilities. The approval of grants to States to construct comprehens 
habilitation centers and other specialized facilities under the Medical Sury 
Facilities Act, parallels to some extent, provision in the Vocational Rehal 
tion Act for equipping and initially staffing smaller rehabilitation centers d 
with special disability categories and specialized services such as speech al 
ing centers, and centers designed to train amputees in the use of prosthetic 

Cooperative relations and further utilization of the services of the Federal q 
State public-assistance agencies, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors ? sura 
the Public Health Service, and other Federal, State, and local public age: 
providing services relating to vocational rehabilitation will constitute an im) 
area of work. The “disability freeze’’ will have a substantial impact upo: 
State agency operations. The number of referrals are expected to averag 
350,000 each year, and will result in the identification of a greater number of { 
severely disabled. 

The new Vocational Rehabilitation Act completely revises the financing str 
ture of the program. For the first time grants may be made to nonprofit orga 
zations. It introduces a three-part grant system—grants for basic vocation; 
rehabilitation services, grants for the extension and improvement of vocationg| 
rehabilitation services, and grants for special projects. It also provides for addi 
tional grants for planning, preparing for, and initiating the expansion of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs in the States in 1955 and 1956—an added incentiy 
to “tool up’’ to accomplish the President’s goals as set forth in section 2 of thea 

Allotments for basic vocational rehabilitation services are based on the Hill- 

3urton formula of population weighted by per capita income. The act pro 
for a floor for such allotments for 5 vears at the level of the program in 1954, ai 
for transition in the matching requirements in order to avoid dislocations in goir 
programs and provide a sound basis on which to build the expanded progran 

‘llotments for extension and improvement under section 3 are made on t 
basis of population. Federal participation is at the rate of 75 percent a 
limited to 3 vears for any one project. Through this section it is hoped States 
and communities will more readily undertake extension of rehabilitation services 
to more people and also experiment with better ways to render the services 

Grants may be made for special projects which show promise of making valuah 
contributions to the solution of problems common to all or several States. As. 
sistance in selecting from the projects submitted will be given by the Adviso 
Council, which, under the act is responsible for reviewing projects and making 
recommendations to the Director for approval. 

The Congress also recognized and sought to overcome another deterrent t 
strengthening the vocational rehabilitatin program by providing for a vocat 
rehabilitation training program. This will make it possible to build up scar 
professional skills—rehabilitation counselors, therapists, physicians, ete 1 
illustrate, about 4,000 additional counse ‘lors and 7,000 allied personnel will | 
required to staff State programs and new fac ilities so that 200,000 disabled p 
sons may be rehabilitated annually. It is planned to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for training larger numbers of professional personnel with special et 
phasis for the training of physicians. Because rapid advancements are being 
made in al. scientific and professional fields which contribute to rehabilitatio 
we are just starting to launch our training program with a variety of institutions 
Care is being exercised in this field to take full advantage of the experience of t 
Federal Government, both within and without the Department. Efforts 
being made to coordinate the training program with similar programs in all 
fields to insure overall maximum benefits to all areas concerned. In the 5-mont 
period since the inauguration of the new program 49 teaching grants have bee! 
awarded and there are pending applications from 30 institutions. By the endo 
the current fiscal vear about 1,090 short-term traineeships will have been awarded 
300 for counselors in State agencies, and 700 for physical and occupational | 
apists, nurses, physicians, and social workers. In addition 240 longer tern 
traineeships were awarded to begin the process of recruitment of qualified stu- 
dents for the principal shortage areas in rehabilitation personnel. . 

The Voeational Rehabilitation Act specifically calls for cooperation with U 
Department of Labor and the President’s Committee on Employment of t 
Physically Handicapped in the promotion of employment opportunities. 
results of this cooperation must extend to State and local organizations to ) 
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effective and will require the development of policies, procedures and methods 
whieh will facilitate the emplyoment of the physically handicapped. 
It is clear that the requirements of the new law make necessary specific changes 
n our traditional approach to the administration of the vocational rehabilitation 
program. The role of the Office is much greater in scope. The broad new respon- 
bilities I have outlined require the development of an organization and the pro- 
cedures necessary to assure the maintenance, strengthening and improvement of 
the vocational rehabilitation program envisioned by the President and the Con- 
gress in the enactment of Public Law 565 and the related legislation to which I 
nave referred. ‘To fulfill our obligation in the Federal-State effort, substantial 
changes in the functions and activities of the Office are necessary. The many 
new activities require the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to develop a more 
effective program of administration, training, and public education. We must 
assume responsibility for, and provide the leadership necessary to make this 
expanded program successful. 
The 1956 estimates totalling $42,573,000 in the aggregate, represent the first 
annual request for appropriations under the new legislation. They are based upon 
Ie the President’s assumption that every possible encouragement must be given the 
organi- States to meet their goals. To assure proper utilization of appropriation requests 
cational of $39 million for grants and $2,350,000 for training, we are requesting $1,223,000 
cational for salaries and expenses in fiscal year 1956. This estimate would allow the first 
or addi- major enlargement in the staff in the past 10 years. 
1@ Vora. The organization on which the 1956 estimate is based was inaugurated during 
ieentive the fiscal year 1955 following study and recommendations of a task force composed 
he act of public administration experts enlisted from sources outside the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. The basic considerations relating to the distribution of 
functions and staffing requirements were designed to meet immediate needs in 
fiscal year 1955, with the prospect that expansion and modifications will be neces- 
sary in succeeding fiscal years proportionate to workload requirements, as the 
pace of the program quickens. The task force committee in its review stated— 
‘To carry out this new national poliey and to achieve our national objective 
requires united efforts on a much increased scale by both the Federal Government 
and the States, with each playing that part for which it is best suited * * *. 
Within the present staff of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, there are 
well qualified and outstandingly able individuals who have, within the present 
limitations as to numbers, performed far beyond normal expectations. As a 
small, closely knit unit, this staff has across-the-board familiarity with all aspects 
of the program. The committee believes that under the expanded program * * * 
a larger staff properly organized is mandatory * * * also whenever possible, 
consideration in filling in new vacancies should be given to outstanding personnel 
engaged in State vocational rehabilitation work * * *,”’ 
The estimates covering the major functions in the Office are provided for in 
the five budgeted activities in the appropriation request for salaries and expenses. 
te. Ti Within the activity for program planning and evaluation, the staff requested will 
will be perform essential functions dealing with necessary and continuous overall evalua- 
led pers # tion of the vocational rehabilitation program keeping abreast of accomplishments 
oppor- in relation to goals. In addition research and special studies which lay the 
ial em- foundation for strengthening, broadening, and improving operations, as well as 
e being filling in the gaps in our present knowledge and making available comprehensive 
itation data to gage trends which form the basis for sound planning and appraisal, are 
butions projects of prime importance. A substantial amount of staff time will be required 
e of t] | to coordinate grants for special projects, and extension and improvement activi- 
rts ar ties. The former ineludes grants to States, and publie and nonprofit organizations 
n allied for demonstrations, research, and specialized services and facilities in the many 
-mont! fields that contribute to providing rehabilitation services to the handicapped 
ve been This requires development of criteria, establishment of polizies and the reviewing 
end of of applications from a wide variety of sources. Equally important will be the 
\, arrangement for incorporating into current State agency operations, the results 
of special project a:tivities which give promise of improving services to the 
handicapped. The workload of reviewing State agency applications for extension 
and improvement projects will continue to increase in relation to increased finan- 
cial support by the State. To properly zarry out the legislative responsibilities 
for dissemination of information, functions concerned with publications and 
reports need strengthening. 
State administration development is an activity requiring substantial increase in 
staff to assist in the development by State agencies of annual State plans and 
programs. This will involve plans for 88 separate agencies requiring considerable 
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negotiation and assistance to the States. Similarly, developing appropriate p), 
materials relating to extension and improvement of rehabilitation services 
consume a large amount of staff time. Constructive accounting services, map; 
ment analysis, and surveys of State programs are a fundamental responsibility 
helping States improve their programs as well as a basic method of analyzing 
consistency of State operations with the provisions of the law. The foregojy 
operations will require effective coordination of all activities between headquar 
and the field with special emphasis upon field relationships with the States, ine 
ing supervision of the regional office personnel. 

Strengthening the ability of State agencies in basic program areas compels y 
increase in staff under the development of rehabilitation services, facilities, ay 
training activity. States will need and expect guides in the everyday basic 
concepts that are fundamental to productive achievement and successful fulfil). 
ment of program purposes. The impetus to local administration will have a 
start this fiseal vear, and 1956 should witness the drive of more communities ¢, 
adopt local administration of the rehabilitation program. Accordingly, the staf 
will provide leadership and technical consultation to the States and local communi- 
ties in organizing for rehabilitation of the disabled. New functional responsibili- 
ties with respect to the construction and establishment of rehabilitation facilities 
will place a heavy demand on staff time for necessary studies and surveys indi- 
cating need for and proper location of such facilities. Pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion contained in the substantive legislation, a definite planned program for th 
establishment of a demonstration rehabilitation center in the Metropolita 
Washington area should be readied early in 1956. Attention will be focused upon 
technical assistance and consultative services to State agencies on medical and 
psychiatric aspects of the vocational rehabilitation program. Emphasis will by 
given to the development of special studies of rehabilitation services in selected 
areas of disease, and for the mentally ill. All activities for expanding and im- 
proving vocational rehabilitation services for the blind will be continued and 
enlarged in order that full advantages may be taken of the provisions of Publi 
Law 565. <A high staff priority involves the increased emphasis upon the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the training program, and increased placement oppor- 
tunities for the handicapped. 

Servicing the organization requires a limited staff under the activity ‘‘Manage- 
ment services’? to provide for internal responsibilities incident to budget prepa- 
ration, fiscal operations, personnel, and the multitude of administrative services 
furnished the operating divisions and regional staff. 

Planning and organizing the expanding rehabilitation program into a complet 
and integrated whole and enlisting the cooperation of other public and voluntary 
organizations so necessary to ensure its success is the fundamental responsibilit 
of staff included in the activity ‘‘Executive direction.’? Major attention 
directed to the developmental phases in program expansion, public relations 
and liaison with the many groups interested in advancing the objectives 
vocational rehabilitation. 

The close of fiscal year 1954 marked the dawn of a new era in vocational 
rehabilitation. Against the year’s backdrop of extensive preparation for strengt 
ening public services for the disabled, many individuals and groups, including 
our State partners in rehabilitation, made valuable contributions to the develo; 
ment of the new legislation while carrying on their regular responsibilities which 
resulted in the rehabilitation of nearly 56,000 disabled citizens. During thi 
current fiscal year it is anticipated that 67,000 will be rehabilitated, and tlh: 
goal for 1956 is 95,400. 

These and further increases in the number of persons rehabilitated will, toa 
large extent, depend upon the availability to the State and local communities 
of a capable trained staff. In fiscal year 1956 it is planned to finance throug 
short-term traineeships 1,800 practitioners in the field, compared with 1,000 
during the current fiscal year; 480 potential professional workers through longer 
term traineeships compared with 240 in fiscal year 1955, and to continue teaching 
grants to institulions in order that the proper type of training may be made 
available. 

All of us in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are proud to be associated 
with a program making great headway in freeing many disabled citizens from thei 
dependence upon others for their very livelihoods. We feel gratification in watch 
ing the drama of rehabilitation unfolding every day in every part of America 
In the courageous triumphs of the men and women who win the spiritual, physical, 
and economic fight against disability—and in the dedicated service of the many 
volunteer and professional workers who help them—we find the forces that 
make possible the great progress in rehabilitation. 
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ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


We are requesting that the reduction of $223,000 in the House bill be restored 
to provi ) the full amount of the estimate, $1,223, 000, for fiscal year 1956. It is 


he n inimum necessary assistance to the States. 
Bs The additional responsibilities placed in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
by the enactment of Publie Law 565 include the following: The introduction of 

raining programs, cooperative undertakings with nonprofit organizations, assist- 
anee in the establishment of rehabilitation centers and other specialized facilities, 
services related to the funetion of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Rehabilitation, giving greater preference to and broadening services to the blind 

the operation of vending stand programs, implementation of the ‘‘disability 
freeze” provisions of the Social Security Act, increased emphasis on the placement 
of the handicapped and the promotion of job opportunities, and greater responsi- 
bility for demonstrating to the States the abilities, aptitudes, and capacities of 
the physically disabled. 

It is clear that the requirements of the new law make necessary specific changes 
in our traditional approach to the administration of the vocational rehabilitation 
program. The role of the Office is much greater in scope. The broad new 
responsibilities I have outlined require the development of an organization and 
the procedures necessary to assure the maintenance, strengthening, and improve- 
ment of the vocational rehabilitation program. To fulfill our obligation in the 
Federal-State effort, substantial changes in the functions and activities of the 


| Office are necessary. The many new activities require the Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation to develop a more effective program of administration, training, 
and public education. We must assume responsibility for, and provide the 
leadership necessary, to make this expanded program successful. 

For many years we have had no increases in salaries and expenses until the 
current year, when a supplemental appropriation was provided. In fact, we 
have been having a slow attrition, and have been more or less static for the last 
5 years. This is the first major increase we have requested, and it is related 
directly and completely to our responsibilities under the new law; it is an effort 
to staff up to what our best estimate is of what we need to make the President's 
program effective. 

Every day we are asked for assistance by the States and are unable to provide 


| services—we know of our need for increased staff. To meet these requests we 


must employ the requisite number and type of specialists to assist the States 
in the many areas of disability including the blind, hard of hearing, mentally 
retarded, and other severely disabled categories. In addition, it is essential that 
staff be available to assist the States in solving organizational and developmental 
problems resulting from the broadened program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hity. Miss Switzer? 

Miss Swirzer. I am going to make my presentation as short as I 
can. I know you are under great pressure, vou know about our 
programs, so I don’t have to draw you any diagrams or pictures. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


We have three items that we are appealing. The first one is 
ee to States and other agencies. That is our big appropriation, 
in which we are appealing two items. One does not involve any 
increase in appropriations, and the other does. The one that is all 
important to the effective functioning of our program next year as it 
expands under the new law, is to get a technical amendment to the 
appropriation language, which is, 1 admit a rather complex point to 
explain. 

Our objective has been to get the States to go forward as fast as 
possible under the authorizations that Congress passed in the new 
law. With that object in mind, we recommended an allocation base 
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of $36 million for basic service and support grants under section 9 
of the law, which was requested in the budget estimate. 

In order to have every State get Federal dollars commensira}, 
with what they have already said they could put up, we need to hay 
that allocation base of $36 million. But the House allowance in oy, 
appropriation request for section 2 grants of $30 million appears 
adequate, provided we get the $32,500,000 allocation base in tly 
language raised to $36 million. That is an all-important thing 


MATCHING OF STATE FUNDS 


Now, if that is not done, 24 States will be unable to secure the full 
matching of their State funds. We have prepared a table which shows 
the comparison of what the allotments would be under the $36 million 
base requested and the allotments under the $32,500,000 base provided 
in the House bill. You will see that unless we have the larger allot- 
ment base, the amount recommended by the House cannot be picked 
up, and the States will lose the money indicated in the right-hand 
column of this statement. 


(The table referred to follows:) 





million 
O\ ided 
f allot 
picked 
t-hand 
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d support grants, 1956, under sec. 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act! 


From alot- From alot- 
ments ments 

S 4. lait totaling totaling 

State or Territory $36,000,000 $32. 500,000 


(1) , (3) 


$30, 195, 943 $28, 858, 694 $1, 337, 249 
1, O83, 676 949, 785 133, 891 
230, 533 202, 050 28, 483 
690, 314 605, 024 85, 290 
, 787, 742 , 787, 742 
192, 901 192, 901 
320, 27 320, 274 
186, 856 183, 684 3, 172 
, 204, 467 , 068, 991 35, 476 
, 753, 607 , 723, 976 29, 631 
81,749 81, 749 : 
, 343, 304 , 343, 304 
408, 509 408, 509 
2, 657 332, 657 
. 437 300, 437 “an , 
268, 330 235, 177 153 
806, 114 638 
Be 7 664 


181 

908 

50, 665 ra 
» 231 2, 5 677 


"249 
109 
373 


5, O89 


, 91 


338 


5, 066 506, 066 
s, 370 31, 691 
, 999 

75, 863 
, 274 


5, 340 
179, 909 9, 909 
ee 312, 893 312, 893 |....-- Pie 
f Columbia ?_- ‘ 248, 615 414 4, 201 
inds_._. ; 14, 293 12, 686 1, 607 


| shows the estimated grants to be made if allotments are computed on the basis of the $36 million 
n the appropriation language change requested in the Federal budget. 
2 shows the estimated grants to be made if allotments are computed on the basis of the $32.5 million 
{in the appropriation language passed by the House. 

shows the loss to individual States of allotting on the basis of $32.5 million instead of $36 million. 
iata on State funds used in computing the estimated grants are as of Mar. 4, 1955. 

ints requested from State legislatures are sufficient to earn full sec. 2 allotment based on $36 million. 
la included although it is short by $249.) 


ALLOCATION BASE 


Miss Swirzer. Now let me emphasize again that this change in the 
location base does not mean any increase in dollars to be appro- 
priated. But if we do not get it, all of the money that has been 
recommended by the House may not be used, and we want to get 
the benefit of the money that has been appropriated or will be appro- 
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priated during this vear, which is a big legislative vear in most of t) 
States. It has been so encouraging to me, and IT know to ev 
interested, to see how far ahead the States have gone. It is 
phenomenal. 

Senator Porrer. And you would need to have that done in ord, 
to carry out the act of last vear. 

Miss Swirzer. Absolutely. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS REQUEST 


Now, we also are requesting that the reduction of $2,500,000 jy 
the special projects appropriation request—that is under section 4 0 
the law—be restored. This amount is in two parts, $1,200,000 for 
expansion grants, Which was a special authorization of the new lay 
effective only for 2 vears, 1955 and 1956, es the great advantage to 
that part of the program in this past year, and as planned for next 
vear, is the flexibility that it gives the Sts ites to tool up faster than 
they otherwise would, and to make grants to nonpublic agencies and 
cooperating community groups; and, at the end of 2 years, we will 
have a wonderful story to tell of the enlargement of the potential for 
rehabilitation services. 

And then we are requesting restoration of $1,300,000 for the special 
projects, the unique special projects, which are the ones recommended 
by our advisory council. Because we want to get new ideas, new 
information, and new knowledge as fast as possible. And we feel 
that to develop that research program is all-important. 

Those are our main points on the grants appropriation. That is 
brief, but I think it hits the highlights. 


REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Senator Porrer. Do any of your special projects include rehabilita- 
tion centers? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, and a number of the special expansion projects 
include quite a few additions to rehabilitation centers, pretty well 
scattered over the country. 

Do you have a list of those? The Senator might want them 

(The list referred to follows: ) 
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tions by nonprofit organizations for expansion grants under ros ?) by 
Slate S 


A ward 
Name of nonprofit or 


ipproved 


O00 in 
mn 4 of 


age to 
rr next 
r than 
es and 
ve will 


| ial for 


] 
special 
ended 
3%, Hew 


Alabama Society for ‘ripple 
Ctildren and Adults 

Arkansa Enterprise for t 
Blind 
iiversity of Colorado Medical 
Cente: 
w Haver R it 
Center, Ine 

Rebabilitation Cents 
ically Handicapped 

Jewish Vocational Services of 
C' jieage 

Institute of Physical Medicine 
ind Rehabilitation of Peoria 

Crossroads Rehabilitation Center 


Community Studies, Ine 


Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation 

Rehabilitation Institute of the 
Metropolitan Detroit 

Detroit League for the Handi- 
capped, 


Occupational Therapy Workshop 
of St. Louis. 

Goodwill Industries, Ine. (Oma- 
ha). 

Lincoln Goodwill Industries of 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Alamogordo Training Center for 
the Blind 

Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. 

Cincinnati Association for the 
Blind, 


Portland Rehabilitation Center 

Harmarville Convalescent and 
Rehabilitation Center. 

Pennsylvania Working Home for 
the Blind. 

Black Hills Rehabilitation Center 

Crippled Children’s Hospital and 
School (Sioux Falls). 

Travis Association for the Blind 


Harris County Association for the 
Blind. 

Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

Wisconsin Neurological Founda- 
tion. 


Total 


Homebound projet 
Expansion of 2: 


the blind 


re ibilita- 

tion cer 

Establishment of diagnostic vocational 
center 

Research in originating and expedit- 
ing rehabilitation team approach, 

Increase in capacity of rehabilitation 
center 

Rehabilitation services to disabled 
persons being evaluated in Kansas 
City survey project 

Expansion of hearing and speech 
therapy services. 

Team for evaluation and treatment of 
severely disabled 

Develop more effective placement in 
competitive employment of disabled 
trained in sheltered workshop. 

Establishment of physical therapy 
facilities, 

Sheltered workshop 


do 
do 


Expanding services at speech and hear- 
ing clinic 

Development of employment oppor- 
tunities for blind in agricultural oec- 
cupations. 

Expansion of rehabilitation center 

Establishment of rehabilitation center 


Adjustment services for blind women 


Establishment of rehabilitation center 

Expansion of training facilities for dis- 
abled youths. 

Expansion of adjustment training fa- 
cilities and services 

Vending stand operations 


Physical, speech and occupational 
therapy services. 

Establishment of speech therapy facil- 
ity. 


OOO 
, 000 


166 


, 700 
12, 401 
000 

, 000 


, 400 
2, 400 


000 
000 
3, 637 
900 


, 865 
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Approved expansion grants to State agencies sec. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act 


Arizona 


Delaware, blind 
Florida 

Florida, blind 
Kansas, blind 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Louisiana, blind 
Maine, blind 
Massachusetts, blind 
Mississippi, blind 
New Jersey 
North Carolina, blind 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota, 
Vermont, blind 
Virginia 


blind 


West Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii, blind 
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4 (a) (2) of the 


Type of project 


Establishment of an evaluation unit and homebound program for 
the severely disabled. 
Homebound program 
Additional staff and opening of new local offices- 
Expansion of adjustment center for the blind 
Additional staff 
Additional staff and case services_..- 
do 
do 
Additional staff 
do 2 
Survey of blind assistance recipients for homebound project 
Additional staff and case services 
Expansion of business enterprises program 
Additional counselors to expedite old referred caseload 
Additional staff aie * 
Homebound program 
do 
Services to additional clients at Woodrow 
Center. 
Additional case services ibe 
Counselor to work at cardiovascular evaluation center workshop 
Expansion of workshop 


Wilson Rehabilitation 


re 
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ort grants, 1956, under sec. 2 of the Vocat 


State or Territory 


3 5 943 FOR RAN Ff 
otal DOU, LY, Y4o $28, 858, 694 


bar 2 a . , O83, 676 949, 785 
1aDa ws , 


Dod 


, 314 
742 
Colorad 92, 901 2’ 901 
Connecticut --- - 320, 274 < 20, 27 
Delaware sob 3, 684 


rkans 


Florida 2. ...---.---------------- ---- , 204, 467 , 068, 991 

. 3, 607 , 62d, 946 
, 749 , 749 
3, 304 | 343, 304 
, 509 , 509 
$2. 657 332, 657 


, 43 


Georg) * 


, 437 
177 | 
6, 114 
, OS4 


34, 410 


7 


2 
5, 336 
, 648 
\f a il 50, 665 50, 665 
Missouri 2 i, 23 742, 554 
Montana 91,5 , O21 
Nebraska 280, 7 280, 716 
Nevada ,3 30, 117 
New Hampshire ? , 007 5, 898 
New Jersey 2 ; , 393 712, 020 
ew Mexico 5, § , 545 
New York ; , 875, 824 
North Carolina , 126, 913 , 126, 913 
North Dakota 2 47, 481 
, 091 
lahoma 9, 5 39, 521 
A 346, 752 
nnsylvania 2 2, , 6 | 2, 133, 171 
ide Island ‘ 34, 134, 177 
South Carolina --. 506, 066 506, 066 
South Dakota 38, 37 131, 691 
nnesse¢ 3, DOE 723, 999 
} , 175, 863 
119, 274 
118, 256 
ii 683, 744 
——_ 578, 17: 578, 172 
West Virginia ?_- = 5, 55 688, 320 
Wisconsin : 548, 906 548, 906 
Wyoming 5, 4 75, 451 
Alaska 3 66, 908 
Hawaii 9, § 179, 909 

Puerto Rico = | 312, 89% 312, 893 ’ 
trict of Columbia 2... 248, 61 244, 414 4, 201 
rgin Islands i tal , 29: 12, 686 , 607 


Col. 1 shows the estimated grants to be made if allotments are computed on the basis of the $36 million 
shown in the appropriation language change requested in the Federal budget. 
‘ol. 2shows the estimated grants to be made if allotments are computed on the basis of the $32.5 million 
ed in the appropriation language passed by the House. 

} shows the loss to individual States of allotting on the basis of $32.5 million instead of $36 million. 

The data on State funds used in computing the estimated grants are as of Mar. 4, 1955. 
‘ Amounts requested from State legislatures are sufficient to earn full sec. 2 allotment based on $36 million 
(Nex vada included although it is short by $249). 


62284—55. 
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ANDERSON CLINIC IN VIRGINIA 


Senator Hitt. What about your clinic in Virginia? Is that 
Anderson. Clinic? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. The Anderson Clinic is quite a story. We ay 
working with Dr. Engh to help him develop his plans. You know, the 
story on the Anderson operation is a very thrilling community story 
because he has been able to enlist labor, industry, and the citizens 
in the northern Virginia area to really contribute a lot of good servicos 
to the development of his hospital and center and clinic. “At the pres- 
ent time the building is not under roof yet. It just has the stee| 
frame to it now. We made a grant on the recommendation of the 
advisory council to help him plan for the services. And we, frankly. 
cannot estimate too accurately just what would be required for a fu 
year’s operation until we have a little more detailed plan. It will 
depend upon the range of services, the degree to which he is able to 
expand his present orthopedic concept to total rehabilitation of al 
groups, and the experimental work that he is going to do in vocational 
training and adjustment. What we need in northern Vi irginia par- 
ticularly and for this whole metropolitan area is a very responsive 
center to the labor market. There are many new industries coming in, 
and we need to get some experimentation and quick accommodation 
to training needs to meet the labor market possibilities. 

And one of the great attributes that Dr. Engh has, is great imagina- 
tion and originality, and, of course, an ability to get the community 
back of him. 

Now, if the amount of money that the House recommended for 
section 4 grants were all that were appropriated, we would have no 
money next year for Dr. Engh’s center or for any other. Moreover, 
George Washington University has also applied for some consideration 
under that. But we did think that with the full amount of our 
estimate in this section 4—— 


TOTAL REQUEST FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Senator Porrer. What is the full amount now in the section 4 
estimate? 

Miss Switzer. We are asking for the reduction of $2.500,000, 
which the House made, to be restored, which would give us a total of 
$3,500,000 for the whole of section 4. And we think that has adequate 
money in it to deal with the Engh situation. Because that is flexible, 
and we can allocate, depending upon how much we distribute to 
special projects for the Advisory Council. As we see the development 
of that, we can adequately handle it, I am quite confident. 

But I think unless we had a substantial increase over the House 
estimate, we would have no leeway whatsoever. Because we have 
approved a number of projects under our present Advisory Council 
And you probably heard about some of that from Mr. Cammack 

Senator Hiiu. I did. 

Miss Switzer. And many of those projects, of course, would con- 
tinue to be carried on. 

We have a moral commitment to give first claim for next year’s 
money to those projects. So we feel quite strongly that during these 
early years, as you know so well from the experience of the Public 
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Health Service, a little bit of money invested in special projects in 
research and demonstration pays enormous dividends. So that is a 
major reason that underlies the request for restoration of the money 
in this category. 

Furthermore, I think that those of us who believe in this new law 
and believe in the possibilities of it, want to give every encouragement 


‘during these early years, so that people will feel that the Federal 
' Government is performing its function and living up to its respon- 


sibilities. 
STATE FINANCING 


Senator Porrer. Did vou say that there has been a great deal of 


F enthusiasm on the State level? 


Miss Switzer. Oh, a great deal of enthusiasm. There are almost 


/ no States that have not gotten a tremendous increase in their budget 
this year. You just wouldn’t believe it to be possible how much that 
; increase 1s. 


Senator Porrer. Do you not think what was passed last year had a 


; creat deal to with the incentive in the States? 


Miss Switzer. The whole attitude of State financing has changed 


Fas a result of this new law, because of the definite authorizations in 
‘the bill and the many side effects of it. The training program, for 


example, which gives encouragement to training of personnel. 
Senator Porrer. And if this money was not restored, it would have 


' a demoralizing effect on the States? 


Miss Switzer. Very much so. I just could not emphasize that 
strongly enough. And this, you see, is the biennial legislation year. 

Senator Hitt. They are meeting this year? 

Miss Switzer. This vear. And next year it will be a little more 
stable. That is grants to the States. 

Senator Porrer. Let me ask you, before you leave that item: 
How is that formula working out? 

Miss Switzer. We have had no complaints at all. 

Of course, do not forget that through your good leadership last 


syear, we have the floor provision; so that no State lost a nickel. 
And most of them gained considerably. Of course, under the new 


estimates this year, there will be a tremendous step forward. 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 
Senator Porrer. I notice you requested of the Bureau of the Budget 


$43 500,000. 
Miss Switzer. Yes, we requested the maximum amount that we 


F thought could be spent under the new law to be appropriated. And, 


in an effort to bring the amount that could be used by the States in 


balance to what they should get, we, in the process of our budget 
« os) z 


hearings, developed this language, which does, I think, quite ideally 
meet the situation. Because it makes it possible to give every State 
what they can pick up, and still it keeps us from appropriating a lot 
of money which may have to revert to the Treasury. 

Senator Porrer. So you think that the $39 million will adequately 
take care of the program? 

Miss Switzer. I think so, yes; as far as we can judge. 
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When you know the money cannot be wasted, it seems to me a soy 
of an academic question. But I do appreciate the aeproPriation 
Committee’s desires to keep the amount as nearly as possible to 

can be spent effectively. 

Senator Hitt. The budget reduced your request? 

Miss Swirzer. They reduced it, but they did recommend language 
which does make it possible to use all the money appropriated, whic h 
would not have been true under the original estimate. We are very 
satisfied with this method, providing we can get a sufficiently large 
allocation base. 


at 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT 


Senator Porrmr. Have you prepared an amendment to change the 
language? 

Miss. Switzer. Yes, we have done that. 

Senator Hitt. You have submitted that, I am sure, in your pre. 
pared statement? : 

Miss Switzer. In our prepared statement, yes. 

And we would be glad to work with the committee staff in detail 
on it if they need any more help on it. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Now I am coming to the appropriation for training and traineeships, 
We are requesting the full restoration of the House cut there, because 
we feel that the vocational rehabilitation program is de ‘pende nt ona 
very fast-moving training program in all fields. And the elimination 
of the $550,000 by the House would be very bad for the program, 
This coming year we have to initiate a program of training physicians, 
which we did not have in our program before. Almost the entire 
amount of the cut was planned for the training program for physicians. 
The National Institutes of Health have been doing a small amount 
in that, and they are giving up their program of training for specialists 
in rehabilitation and physical medicine, feeling that that should be 
contained in our estimates. 

We must pick up about 35 young doctors in training now, and we 
want to add at least that many within the funds we are r¢ equesting. 

Dr. Rusk feels terribly strongly on that. 

Senator Hiiu. I have heard him talk on this subject. 

Miss Swirzer. And he feels that unless we can have a dynamic 
consistent increased interest in improvement of our medical special- 
ties, we just are going to be always running to catch up with ourselves. 

So we feel that we cannot emphasize strongly enough the restora- 
tion of this training item. 


TRAINING GRANTS 


Senator Hitt. Where will most of this training take place, Miss 
Switzer? 

Miss Switzer. This will take place all over the country 

We have already this year training grants in how many ; institutes, 
Mr. Garrett? 

Mr. Garrett. We have training grants in 70 institutions. Those 
are in fields which do not include medicine or nursing, because we did 
not initiate that program this vear. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Miss Switzer. Now, there is another very important part about 
this appropriation, which again is technical, and which I would earn- 
estly request you to give serious consideration to. 

The way the House recommended this is that the total amount for 
training and traineeships should be separated and administered, one 
under section 4, which is the grants section of the act, and the other 
under section 7, which is our administrative section. That is the way 
our training program is this year, and it is just almost impossible to 
administer. 

Senator Hitt. Why is that? 

Miss Switzer. Because instead of being able to make a grant to an 
institution for the teaching grant and the traineeships and letting 
them administer it, we have to administer the traineeship program just 
as though it were an individual employee program, and get up a 
monthly payroll for about 175 different people scattered in all these 70 
institutions, which is a very great administrative burden and has no 
advantage that I can see. 

Now, | do not know why the original separation was made, except 
that, in the first year it was not possible to know all the answers. 
But what we would recommend would be that the total amount be 
given. without earmarking the sections. Actually, the amount spent 
for training grants and traineeships will be about as the breakdown in- 
dicates, but it will be administered much more effectively and much 
more flexibly through the single grant just the way the Public Health 
Service is able to do theirs. Because, to administer a fellowship pro- 
cram centrally, is about the most expensive thing you could possibly 
do. When you have so many different specialties, so many different 
individuals, it takes, as I think Mr. Garret said this morning, nine 
additional operations to administer the trainee program under section 


| 7 and under section 4. 


Senator Hriu. Did the House have an opportunity to go into this 
administration question? 

Miss Switzer. They did not go into it in any great detail, I don’t 
think, did they? 

Mr. Garrett. No; not too extensively. 

Miss Switzer. We asked them to change the limitation. 

Senator Porrrr. What seemed to be their reason for not doing so? 

Miss Switzer. Part of the difficulty, I think, was confusion between 


what we should do and what the Public Health Service should do. 


Senator Hitt. The Public Health Service is out of it now, are they 
not? 

Miss Switzer. They are out of it after June 30. 

Senator Hiiu. So that confusion could not arise now. 

Miss Swirzer. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. That perhaps is the explanation for this. 

Miss Swirzer. And we perhaps did not know as much, either, about 
what the difficulties would be, last year. 

And while we did know in the House, when we had our hearings, we 
have learned more in the last 2 months, because it is in the last period 
of this year that we have done our traineeship program. 

Senator Hitt. You did not try to do anything about this in the 
House, did you? 
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Miss Switzer. We mentioned it, but we didn’t lay the emphasis 
on it that I feel we should have done, because we were not quite as 
well prepared to document it. We knew that it was a serious admip. 
istrative problem, but every day it becomes more so. Instead of 
having people happy with our training program, if we don’t do some. 
thing “about it, we are going to have them irritated. Because oy; 
checks don’t get out on time, and we have all these horrible |itt|. 
details that have to go along with the federally administered program, 
It is extremely impractical. 

Senator Porrrer. And this reduction of $550,000 would be, if that 
were restored, enough to allow you to have a training program? 

Miss Swirzer. For physicians and nurses and specialists. Those 
are the main ones. 

Now, we have got to train the physicians. So what is going to 
happen if we don’t get it restored is that we are going to have to 
allocate funds from some of these other training programs which we 
have; which would be a catastrophic thing as related to what we haye 
already started. 

So we feel that the training request is a very essential part of our 
program. It is very important. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


And then, of course, there is always the problem of your own 
administration. We are requesting the restoration of the full amount 
of the reduction in the House bill, $223,000 for our own salaries and 
expenses. 

We have always been a very small organization, and we have a very 
dedicated staff. I think that most people who know us know thai, 
We have had no increases at all until the supplemental this year, 
incident to the new law. I think I do not have to go into detail with 
you to let you know how important it is that we have adequate staff 
in the Federal organization to give leadership. 

We have asked for this $223,000 to be restored. The cut is about 

25 percent reduction in our staffing requirements. It would really be 
a very great hardship for us to try to carry on our large scale oper- 
tions and to provide the specialist type of service that our State 
agencies must have if they are going to improve and meet the de- 
mands on them. 

We have had a lot of study given to the best way to organize our 
office. We have tried our best to be economical. ‘And I think that 
we are economical in our administration. And I feel very strongly 
that this is a minimum estimate and one which can be fully justified 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


This is a list of the people that are requested for restoration, and 
you might be glad to have it for the record. 

Senator Hiiy. We will put that in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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New positions for fiscal year 1956 deleted by House action and requested for 
restoration by the Senate 


Number Grade Amount 


I. PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


Consultant for E. and I. projects 
Research and statistical analyst 
Infort n officer 

trative assistant 


il clerk 
btotal 
Il. STATE ADMINISTRATION DEVELOPMENT 


ental 
f, State plans and grants 
te operations consultant 
nstructive accountant 
inization and management examiner 
e plans analyst 
ministrative assistant 
retary 
WO : 


vba Cy bet bt bed bed bem beet 
rm me ND ND CO ee 


Subtotal. . 


lic review and special study analyst 
tary 


Subtotal 
otal departmental and field 


VELOPMENT OF REHABILITATION SERVICES, FACILITIES AND 
TRAINING 
stand consultant 
tation facilities specialist 
nal rehabilitation specialist-- 
specialist 
ltant, severely disabled 
ltant in psychological services 
nal rehabilitation specialist 
trative assistant 


ary 


NWWONMANSAININ SID 


ubtotal 


IV. MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


ibtotal 


V. EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Subtotal... 


otal restoration requested of the Senate __ 


Miss Swirzer. Well, I have told my story. 

Senator Hriti. And you have told it well. 

We certainly appreciate your coming very much, all of you. 

Miss Switzer. Thank you. 

Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF GUY FARMER, CHAIRMAN; THEOPHIL C. KAmy. 
HOLZ, GENERAL COUNSEL; WILLIAM 0. MURDOCK, ASSOCIATE 
GENERAL COUNSEL; ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION oF 
ADMINISTRATION; AND CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Labor Rel, 
tions Board to carry out the functions vested in it by the Labor-Managemen 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. &. C. 141-167), and other laws, including expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the Board when specifical}; 
authorized by the Chairman or the General Counsel; and services as authorize 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a) ; [$8,400,000] $8,750,000 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available to organize or 
assist in organizing agricultural laborers or used in connection with investiga 
tions, hearings, directives, or orders concerning bargaining units composed of 
agrcultural laborers as referred to in section 2 (3) of the Act of July 5, 1985 (49 
Stat. 450), and as amended by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, an 
as defined in section 3 (f) of the Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1060), and includ- 
ing in said definition employees engaged in the maintenance and operatior 
ditches, canals, reservoirs, and waterways when maintained or operated on a 
mutual, nonprofit basis and at least 95 percent of the water stored or supplied 
thereby is used for farming purposes. 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $9, 125, 000 $8, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 203 | 200 
Reimbursements from other accounts 99 


Total available for obligation : 9, 125, 302 8, 400, 200 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings- 339, 076 


Obligations incurred 8, 786, 226 | 8, 400, 200 8, 150, 2 
| | | 
NoTeE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


1. Field investigation of cases and informa] disposition or | | 
preparation for formal processing $4,912,257 | $4, 481, 916 | 
2. Tria] examiner hearing of unfair labor practice cases 698, 268 | 710, 431 
3. Board adjudication of cases 1, 191, 307 1, 156, 791 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en- 
forcement through court orders... --- ; ‘ , 984, 394 2, 051, 062 


| ; 
| 


Obligations incurred ----- pate . 8, 786, 226 8, 400, 200 | 
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Obligations by objects 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Object classification | 
- cd - a 
imber of permanent positions ‘ ,aa7 1, 210 | 1, 160 
» equivalent of all other positions 3 | 3 | 
e number of all employees - - --- ees = | , 269 , 184 | 


138 
le 


1, 
Ay 
Number of employees at end of year. .-.....--- a , 224 ,171 | 1, 


\verage salaries and grades: 
~~ General schedule grades: 
Average salary e ne hee aca $5, $5, ¢ | $6, 005 
Average grade -.._-- , eee +S-8.6 +S-8.! GS-8.9 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions 57, 322, 07% $7, , 060 | $6, 836, 250 
Positions other than permanent aaa , 393 | , 700 | 10, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ---- 27, 576 26, 500 | 26, 300 
Payment above basic rates 26, 7,750 | 47, 750 
Other payments for personal services 5. 08 2, 200 
Total personal services ‘ . | , 402, 186 | , 128, 200 | 5, 921, 000 
Travel 98, 572 % 440, 000 
l'ransportation of things c | , 876 | 2, 12, 500 


04 Communication services | » 202 | 234, 825 229, 800 


Rents and utility services___- : ), 682 | ‘ | 13, 800 
6° Printing and reproduction ¢ | 94, 425 | 204, 800 
7 Other contractual services 556 | 217, 600 | 211, 250 
Services performed by other agencies -_-- | 9, ¢ , 550 | 9, 250 
Supplies and materials , 336 3 73, 000 
lipment 29, 22 5, 820 | 29, 800 
funds, awards, and indemnities 57 
[axes and assessments 2, 75 2, 5, 000 


gations incurred , 786, 226 8, 2 , 150, 200 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. We 
are glad to have with us the representatives of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mr. Farmer, Chairman of the Board, we will be happy to have you 
make any statements you see fit with reference to your appropria- 
tion here. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate 
the opportunity of appear ing before the committee to present our ap- 
propriation request. The President has asked this year for $8,150,- 
00 for the operations of this agency. The House, according to the 
recommendation of the House Appropriations Committee has ap- 
proved $8 million. We feel very strongly, that we need the total 
amount of this budget. We feel that the President’s request was 
the fair and adequate amount for the purposes of this agency for the 


fiscal year 1956. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


[ would like, at this time, if I may, to insert in the record our gen- 
eral statement rather than reading it. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you do so, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


A. COMPARISON OF 1956 APPROPRIATION REQUEST WITH PRIOR YEARS 


The appropriation for fiscal year 1954 was $9,125,000 and for fiscal year 1955, 
$8,400,000. The 1956 appropriation request is for $8,150,000. 
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B. WORK PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The 1956 appropriation request for the National Labor Relations Board makes 
no allowance for possible legislative changes. 

The request is based on an estimated decrease in cases filed, of approximately 
6 percent in 1955, and approximately 9 percent in 1956 from the number file 
during fiscal year 1954. It is estimated that most of this decrease will occ, 
in representation cases. 

The agency’s objectives during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 will be to retain the 
reduced level of pending caseload achieved during 1954 in the regional offices 
and in the court enforcement functions and to concentrate on reduction of tha: 
Yevel for triai examiner and legal assistant functions. 

The work produced per employee during fiscal year 1955 will probably he , 
greater than recent experience. During this time the agency will continue to 
concentrate on providing a more comprehensive consideration to each case 
for fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that stress will again be placed on the need 
for increasing the statistical performance per employee while retaining tly 
level of the previous objective. It is estimated that improvements will be realized 
in all operating units in fiscal vear 1956 over fiscal year 1955. 

The best single statistical benchmark for measuring the agency’s efficiency js 
the average time required to process cases. It should be noted that the ful 
effect of this type of statistics by a situation such as that described above wi! 
not appear until at least 1 year later. The following table shows the time (ex 
pressed in days) required to process cases from filing by the parties to Board 
decision : 

! 
Unfairlabor| Represen- | Unfairlabor| Rep 
practice | tation practice tat 


cases cases cases 


January-June 1951 ae 400 January-June 1953 | 350 
July-December 1951-.-- 406 | July-December 1953 | 303 
January-June 1952 ‘ 491 January-June 1954____ 349 
July-December 1952 521 July-December 1954__----| 374 


LETTER REQUESTING RESTORATION 


Mr. Farmer. Also, if I may, I would like to insert in the record a 
letter which we wrote to Senator Hill as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, requesting the restoration of the $150,000 that the Tlouse 
cut from the President’s request. 

Senator Hinn. That will go in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 
Washington 25, D. C., Mareh 28, 1955 
Hon. LISTer HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Hitt: The National Labor Relations Board requests the 
Senate Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee t 
consider restoring the full amount of the House cut to the pending appropriation 
item for this agency for fiscal year 1956. House action on Monday, March 21 
1955, approved the House Appropriations Committee recommendation to reduce 
the President’s appropriation request for this agency from $8,150,000 to $8 
million. This request, then, in effect, is that your subcommittee consider restor 
ing the $150,000 to the pending appropriation item. 

The agency believes that consideration should be given to the fact that it 
has been trying to reduce its needs for appropriations by increasing efficiency 
and performance of employees. The National Labor Relations Board believes 
that the President’s request for $8,150,000 is necessary for the agency to proper) 
perform its functions under the Statute. During the past 6 months, unfair 
labor practice cases filed with the agency have increased appreciably ; instead 
of the originally estimated 5,880 unfair labor practice cases for fiscal year 
1955, it appears now that the agency will receive approximately 6,250 such cases 
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While there has been some decrease in the filings of representation cases, it 
is readily apparent that the increase in unfair labor practice cases filed with the 
agency more than offsets in terms of costs and appropriation requirements, the 
jecrease in representation-type cases. 

The President’s estimate of $8,150.000 was a conservative estimate of the 
requirements for the operation of this agency. The increase in unfair labor 
pri actice cases Which promises to continue into fiscal 1956, and other develop- 
ments in the field of organized labor could further increase the actual case 
intake. If the committee has any questions, the agency would appreciate the 

opportunity for a hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy FAarMER, Chairman. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hint. You might tell us just exactly what this $150,000 
would mean. Is this for personnel, for positions, or what ? 

Mr. Farmer. That will be distributed among personal services and 
miscellaneous expenses. Of course, we concede that the amount of 
£150,000 is not a major cut in our present request, but we feel that 
this budget, as we explained to the House committee when we ap- 
peared there, is a very tight budget and that any cut in it would 
ncur the risk that we would not have sufficient funds to carr y out the 
functions which Congress delegated to us under the act which we 
iiminister. W feel that more strongly because we have found since 
re made our original estimates for the Bureau of the Budget that we 
jad underestimated, probably underestimated rather substantially, 
our case load, particularly—and this is true in the area of unfair-labor- 
practice cases—based on our 9 months’ experience in fiscal 1955. If 
that continues into 1956, we will have more unfair-labor-practice-case 

urges filed with this agency than we have ever had during the his- 
tory of the Board, I be lieve, subst: intially more than we estimated at 
the tume we made our original estimate. 

The unfair-labor-practice cases are the most difficult cases. They 
require greater expenditure of time and money to handle them. They 
are important cases that should be handled expeditiously, so we feel— 
al and | his reflects the feeling of the entire agency—that the $8,150,000 

hich the President recommended for us is just about the minimum 
that we should have in order to carry out our statutory obligations and, 
herefore, we would like very much to have the House cut restored. 


LOSS IN PERSONNEL OF 11 POSITIONS 


Senator Hiri. Would this $150,000 affect the Counsel’s Office ? 

Mr. Kamuonz. Yes; it would, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. How would it affect the Counsel’s Office ? 

Mr. Kamnmuotz. I believe the figures indicate a loss in personnel 
tous of 11 positions. 

Senator Hint. Eleven positions? 

Mr. Kamnmuonz. That is right. 

Mr. Farmer. And 10 positions on the Board members’ staffs. 

Senator Hitt. Are there 21 positions involved in this $150,000 ? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. I believe you spoke, too, Mr. Chairman, of miscel- 
laneous expenses. What would come under that ? 

Mr. Farmer. Items for travel, and for printing and reproduction, 
for example. 
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BACKLOG OF CASES 


Senator Hitt. What is your docket now so far as your cases are 
concerned? How current are you? 

Mr. Farmer. We have a rather complicated situation at the mo. 
ment. So far as the Board itself is concerned and the cases pending 
before us, we are on a reasonably current basis, but because there was q 
3 months’ hiatus between the tenures of our latest General Counsel 
and the present one, there is a substantial backlog of cases in the field 
where charges have been filed on which no action could be takey, 
that is, there will be complaints issued or those cases will be settled 
or dismissed. There isa substantial backlog of cases in the field opera- 
tion under the General Counsel’s Office. 


TRAVEL 


Senator Tuyr. What are the travel requirements and who is in- 
volved in traveling? 

Mr. Farmer. Travel is primarily in the field offices. We have 21 
regional offices located in strategic industrial areas throughout the 
country. We have one in Minneapolis, for example. The Min- 
neapolis office is one in which I was located for 15 months when | 
was first with the Board. It covers four States—Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and ITowa—which, as you know, is a large geo- 
graphical area. The travel is involved with our field personnel who 
have to go into the town or the locality where the labor dispute arises 
and make an investigation or hold an election. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, if you do not have sufficient funds, your 
entire operation is either limited, or curtailed, or delayed ? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Delayed until you just have a quarterly delay so 
as to continue on until you get into the next quarter or you get into 
the next fiscal year’s appropriation, and all of it adds to and compli 

cates the administrative function of your department. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Have you any questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. I have no questions. 

Senator Hiiu. Gentlemen, we are certainly very much obliged to 
you. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you very much. We appreciate the opportu 
nity to be here. 

Senator Hin. Is there anything you wanted to add? 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Kammholz, do you have anything? 

Mr. Kamanorz. No. I think Mr. Farmer ‘covered the territory 
adequately. I join in his comments with humility. I say with hu- 
mility because I have been on the job just a short period of time and 
he and his colleagues are much better prepared to state the require 
ments than I am. 

Senator Hi. It is very nice to have had you gentlemen. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you very much. 
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NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN; EUGENE C. 
THOMPSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY; M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Mediation 
Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), [$425,500] $435,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$435, 000 


riation or estimate aig sdb tances $429, 000 | ons, 500 | 
bursements from other accounts. -witiadpaeres Rian 8, 560 | 
| 


Obligations incurred 429, 000 435, 000 


434, 060 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


and determina- 
tion of collective bargaining representatives in transporta- 
n industry 


$398, 500 $404, 060 $404, 465 
dministration 


30, 500 | 30, 000 30, 535 


429, 000 434, 060 


Obligations incurred 435, 000 


| 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Total numbe r of permanent positions 
\ 1umber of all employees. -- 
nber of em ployees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade__. 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee 

Total personal services_-- 

02 Travel a 

03 Tre me en 04 of ‘things 

(4 Communication services. - 

06 Printing and reproduction 

0S Supplies and materials 


Obligations incurred 


42 41 41 
40) $1 41 
41 41 41 


$7, 347 $7, 417 


‘ $7, 409 
GS3-10.8 GS-10.9 


GS-10.8 


$317, 300 
1,040 


$324, 835 
1, 045 


$326, 300 
1, 085 
318, 340 325, 880 327, 385 
93, 150 92, 630 92, 065 
10 50 50 

12, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
3, 020 3, OOO 3, 000 
y 480 2, 500 2, 500 


k base 


“429, 000 434, 060 435, UO 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arbitration and emergency 
boards established under section 7 


| 


section 10 of said Act (45 U. 
as authorized by section 15 
[3300,000] $250, 000. 


boards: 


For expenses necessary 
of the Railway Labor 


for arbitration 
Act, as amended (45 


S. C. 157), and emergency boards appointed by the President pursuant to 
S. C. 160), 


including 
of the Act 


stenographic reporting services 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), 
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Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663) 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $263, 000 $300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —44, 830 


Obligations incurred ‘ : ane 218, 170 300, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 955 estimate 


Voluntary arbitration of controversies between carriers and 
employees $165, 42 $250, 000 

2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of essen- 
tial transportation service. . 52 75 50, 000 


Obligations incurred i aeaicene 218, 17 300, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


Average number of all employees 9 1 
Number of employees at end of year 13 1 

01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent $171, 227 $242, 000 
02 Travel 32, 006 40, 000 


05 Rents and utility services 13, 400 16, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. 1, 537 2, 000 


Obligations incurred “ 7 218, 170 300, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will next hear the National Mediation Board. 
Mr. O'Neill, it is nice to have you here, sir. We will be happy to have 
you proceed in your own way. I believe the House gave you exactly 
what the budget recommended. 

Mr. O’Neiu. That is correct. 

Senator Hiiu. In all three items. 

Mr. O’Netu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hirt. Do you want to give us a summation of yout 
situation ? 

Mr. O’Netwi. Mr. Chairman, we asked for $8,500 to completely fill 
one of the items. That is for one mediator’s post and the Bureau of 
the Budget and the House went along with us. 

As to our Arbitration and Emergency Board fund, that is always 
estimated from year to year because we never know when an emer: 
gency will arise. That fund for the current vear is $200,000. We felt 
that we could get along with $250,000 and it was reduced ace ‘ordingly. 

Our Speci: al Adjustment Board program is proc coding along and 
it has leveled off to the point where we can estimate more accurately the 
amounts needed for those Boards, so that was one of the controlling 
factors in that reduction of $50,000. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


| have a prepared statement here which, with your permission, I 
will put in the record. 

senator Hitn. Yes; that will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 
rhis Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Government 
which was created under the 1934 amendments to the original Railway Labor 
vet of 1926, supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The 
seal year 1956 will be the 22d year of operation of the present Board, and the 
wth vear of the Railway Labor Act. The original act placed on this Board the 
responsibility of maintaining peaceful labor relations in the railroad industry. 
rhe commercial airlines were placed under the Board’s jurisdiction by an amend- 
ent to the act passed in 19386. 

The primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of mediating dis- 
ites hetween labor and management in the rail and air transport industries 
oncerning Changes in rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. This Board 
also is charged with the duty of resolving representation disputes arising among 

employees of the rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or 
making Checks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor 
\ct also makes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, when necessary, 
of agreements reached through mediation. The Board also holds hearings and 
akes determinations of the proper grouping of rail and airline employees in 
afts or classes for representation purposes. Another duty of the Board is 
the naming of referees to sit With the various divisions of the National Railroad 
\djustment Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when 
called upon to do so. 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President disputes involv- 
ing rail or air carriers and their employees which in the judgment of the Media- 
tion Board threaten to deprive a substantial portion of the country of essential 
transportation service. In such instances the President may, in his discretion, 
create an emergency board under section 10 of the Railway Labor Act to investi- 
gate the dispute and report to him their recommendations for settlement. The 
recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding upon the parties to 
the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60-day cooling-off period, during which 
time means may be found to settle the controversy. 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation Board has a staff 
of 41 employees, which includes the 8 Board members who are Presidential ap- 
pointees. The Board has a field staff of 25 mediators who are engaged in the 
handling of mediation and representation disputes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total appropriation 
of $435,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1956, which is an increase 
of $9,500 from the 1955 appropriation of $425,500. The increase represents adding 
one hew mediator to the field force. There will be 2 mediators reaching the 
retirement age shortly, and our mediator force will be rearranged permitting us 
to bring in 2 younger men at the minimum rate. 

In addition, the Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for $250,000 
for fiscal 1956, for the estimated cost of emergency boards under section 10, neu- 
tral arbitrators under section 7, and for neutrals appointed to sit with special 
or system boards of adjustment to hear and decide grievance and rule interpreta- 
tion disputes arising on the rail carriers. For the current year we have an 
appropriation of $300,000 for this fund. 

The estimated sum of $250,000 for arbitration and emergency boards is a con- 
tingent fund, and any unexpended amounts therein at the end of the fiscal year 
ire returned to the Treasury. It is difficult to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy the number of emergency boards which may be required in a given 
fiscal year, as this depends upon emergency situations threatening traffic inter- 
terruptions which arise from time to time. Our experience during the current 
year has shown a smaller number of emergency boards, which has been brought 
about by the Board’s present policy of insisting on settlements by the contesting 
parties without the creation of emergency boards, particularly in cases involving 
trievances and rules interpretations, which are not susceptible of settlement 
under usual emergency board procedures. This policy has resulted in a large 
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increase in the number of special or system adjustment boards set up to handje 
such dockets, and an extension of this procedure is anticipated during the figcea 
year 1956. 

The total expenditure requested by this Board is therefore the sum of $685,000, 
divided into $435,000 for salaries and expenses of the National Mediation Boarq 
and $250,000 for emergency boards, arbitration boards, and special boards of 
adjustment on the railroads. Our estimated expense for communications anq 
supplies and materials shows no increase over 1955. 

Mr. O’Nem. That about sums up our situation, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Hiv. You are satisfied with what the House did in accept. 
ing the estimates in the budget ? 

Mr. O’Nem. We are perfectly satisfied. 

Senator Hiti. Gentlemen, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Tuyr. I have none. 

Senator Porrer. No questions. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Newww. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF J. A. ANDERSON, BOARD MEMBER; C. W. KEALEY, 
BOARD MEMBER; AND LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), [$495,000] $502,000, 
of which not less than $175,000 shall be available for compensation (at rates 
not in excess of $75 per diem) and expenses of referees appointed pursuant to 
section 3 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


eee 


$497, 000 $495, 000 
—40, 565 


Appropriation or estimate - - - --- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred : | 456, 435 495, 000 


Obligations em activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ments covering rail carriers and their employees: 
(a) Train service employees silat abs 
(b) Shop employees : 
(c) Other nonoperating employees = 
(d) Marine employees- - - " ; 46, 259 43, 200 | 


81, 863 89, 900 
173, 172 156, 700 


| 
| 
Adjustment of grievances under collective bargaining agree- | 
| 


| 
$155, 141 $205, 300 | 
| 


COG TING sign vin ceicinccccncntccseccehcocen! 456, 435 495, 000 502, 0" 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 

Full time equivalent of all other positions 
{verage number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year. 


 verage salaries and grades: 

~ General schedule grades: 
Average salary ; $4, 35¢ $4, 579 $4. 579 
Average grade ‘ 4 ‘ tS-5.6 1S-7.0 iS-7.0 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions in mck&e Be $217, 226 $235, 495 235, 495 
Positions other Ss in permane nt. 35, 70° 56, 000 56, 000 
gular pay in excess of 52-week base ‘ 905 905 


otal personal services. __- 353, 75¢ 392, 400 392, 400 

Tr ivel 2 20, 14! 20, 400 20, 400 
ransportation of things. ‘ 200 200 

4 Communication services , 0% », 000 3, 000 
Printing and reproduction. _- 7 32, 67: 52, 000 57, 300 

- Other contractual services 2,818 3, 000 3, 000 
§ Supplies and materials : : . 2 3, 000 5, 500 
) Equipment. a ‘ 5, 5, 000 5, 200 


Obligations incurred ad 5 56, 435 95, 000 502, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitn. We will now hear from the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. 

I notice the House allowed you just exactly what the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended and also the same figure that you had requested 
in the budget; is that right, sir? 

Mr. Keatey. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hity. Is there anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Kratey. No, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I think our statement here covers everything pretty well, and in 

behalf of expediency, we will stand on this, if I may file this for the 
record, 

Senator Hint. Yes, we will place that in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, for the record, perhaps I should identify myself and my 
associates. My name is C. W. Kealey. I am a labor member of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. Mr. J. A. Anderson is a carrier member, and 
Mr. Leland Howard is the administrative officer. 

I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the estaMishment 
and operation of the Board. The National Railroad Adjustment Board was 
created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 1934, for the adjudication of 
disputes between an employee or group of employees and a carrier of carriers, 
growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agree- 
nents concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The disputes are 
first handled locally on the property, and if not adjusted there, are processed 
through suecessive steps up to and including the chief operating officer of the 
carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not adjusted in this manner, 
they are then referred to the appropriate division of the Adjustment Board for 
settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the carriers 
ind 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employees which are national 
in scope. The act provides for four divisions of the Adjustment Board, each of 
Which has jurisdiction over disputes involving certain groups of employees. 


62284—55 46 
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For example, the First Division has juisdiction over disputes involvir 
and yard service employees; the Second Division, shop craft; the Third Diyjs 
clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, ete.; and the Foypy) 
Division, water transportation and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the First, Second, a; 
Third Divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and carrier, on the Fourth 
Division. Since the labor and carrier members are equally divided, they fr 
quently deadlock on cases, in which event they attempt and many times do aggre 
upon a neutral, or referee, to sit with the division as a member and make gy 
award. If the division fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact js 
certified to the Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the parties, the 
were established two regional or supplemental boards to reduce the large backlog 
of cases hefore the First Division. These have been terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of the Board 
had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their disputes. The number 
of cases being submitted on behalf of these employees, as well as some other 
groups of employees, continued rather uniform over a period of years, but are 
now showing a tendency to increase. This is due to changes in the law and 
agreements, among which was the adoption of a 40-hour workweek for non- 
operating employees. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard railrog 
labor organizations and approximately 1,250,000 railroad employees. There are 
about 130 class 1 railroads and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 agree 
ments in effect between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of 
pay, hours of service, working conditions, ete. It is these agreements with 
which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year the four divisions of the Board received and 
docketed 1.601 cases and disposed of 1,678. Many of these cases involye 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or supplemental 
boards, which have been terminated, and other than the general increase in th 
cost of practically everything, there has been little change in the cost of onera 
tion of the Board. We have virtually the same number of employees and occupy 
the same space that has been occupied for several years. Over a period of years 
there has been some increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consid 
it sufficient to be alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1956 is $502,000, which is only $7,000 more 
than we have for the current year. It is based upon our experience of more 
than 20 vears. We should like to stress the fact that the salaries of the members 
of the Board are paid by the labor organizations and the carriers. It has heen 
estimated that this amounts to about $500,000 per vear. In addition, both labor 
org? nizations and the carriers furnish research and technical assistance to some 
of their members. Thus these two parties bear more than half of the cost of 
eperation of the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad to answer 
any questions the committee may want to ask. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Keatry. If you or any members of your honorable committee 
choose to ask questions, we will be glad to answer them. 

Senator Hitt. What the House allowed you is practically the same 
as vou had last year. 

Mr. Kerarry. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiru. The House allowed the budget estimate. 

Mr. Krarry. Yes. Our setup is about the same every year. 

Senator Hin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kratry. Thank you. 

Senator Porrrr. You are not engaged in the labor dispute they are 
having in Tennessee and Kentucky ? 

Mr. Kratry. No. 
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ator Hinn. That would come under the National Mediation 


fhank you very much, gentlemen. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER 
BASIN 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE M. FISHER, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


Contribution to Interstate Commission on the Potomue River Basin: To enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay in advance to the Interstate Commission 
nthe Potomac River Basin the Federal contribution toward the expenses of the 

tumission during the current fiscal year in the administration of its business 

the conservancy district established pursuant to the Act of July 11, 1940 (54 

748), [85,000] $10,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


t 2 


Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
Appropriation and estimate (obligations incurred) : 
1054 - ; ; . ; : a 7 $5, 000 


1955 : Ss 5, 000 
1966 — —_ emieiia a ; 10, 000 


Obligations by activities 


tribution to the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin: 
RU eee ees Sa s os __ $5, 000 
1955____- a : SOeene elle De _ 7 5, 000 


1956_- = otis aes _ 10, 000 
Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1954 . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; $5, 000 
oD 5, OOO 
sieeiches' Ieee 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Hini. Next we have the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin. 

Mr. Fisher, it is nice to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. The Commission appreciates the opportunity to come 
before you and ask for a restoration of the amount which the Bureau 
of the Budget allowed us, but which the House committee deleted. 

Senator Hitt. The Bureau of the Budget recommended $10,000 
and the House allowed you $5,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fisurr. That is correct; yes. 

Senator Hitit. What would be the effect if that reduction remained 
as 1s ¢ 

Mr. Fisner. It limits our activity, sir, very much, so that we feel 
that we cannot perform the obligations which we should be dis- 
charging in bringing forward what damage pollution does to the 
people in the basin. We would like to expand our staff with technical 
personnel, 
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Senator Hitz. You had $5,000 last year. The House allowed yo 
the same as you had last year; is that right? 
Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 
Senator Hitt. And you would like to have twice that amount? 
Mr. Fisner. Yes, 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I might just file my statement 
in the record. 

Senator Hin. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING CONTRIBUTIONS ‘TOWARD THE EXPENSES OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION ON THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN DURING THE FiscaL YEAR Enprng 
JUNE 30, 1956 


The President’s message for the current fiscal year (p. 129) recommended the 
sum of $10,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to contribute to the 
expenses of the Commission. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY GOVERNING INTERSTATE COM MISSIONS 


Congress, in 1940, in approving the compact between the Potomac River Basiy 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia, recognized that abatement of existing pollution and the control of 
future pollution could, in the language of the compact, “best be promoted through 
a joint agency representing the several States.” 

Again in 1948, in Public Law 845, it was declared to be the policy of Con 
#ress to—‘‘recognize, preserve, and protect the rights of the States in controlling 
water pollution—to support and aid technical research—to provide financial aid 
to State and interstate agencies—in the formulation and execution of their 
stream-pollution-abatement programs.” 

The general tenor of Public Law 845 in dealing with water-pollution contro! 
measures, is to encourage cooperative activities by the States for the prevention 
and abatement of water pollution. The Potomac River compact is such a coop- 
erative activity. Public Law 845 encourages the formation of compacts such as 
ours by giving congressional consent in advance to negotiate such agreements 

In 1949 Congress first appropriated Federal funds in support of the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomae River Basin. This support encouraged the basin 
States to increase their support in following years. As a result, the activities 
of the Commission were sharply increased; more publications dealing with pol- 
lution problems in the Potomac River Basin were issued: more group meetings 
and discussions between river polluters and the advocates of clean streams were 
brought about ; industries sent representatives to the Potomac River Commissio! 
meetings: citizens committees to work with the Commission were organized and 
encouraged to study the effects of pollution; special studies were made of pollu- 
tion in the upper and lower Potomac River; research work which led to discov- 
eries in the formation of acid mine wastes important to other river basins as 
well as the Potomac were started ; a special study committee was set up to stud) 
the river in the metropolitan area in Washington. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COMMISSION 


As a result of the publicity given to the findings of these surveys, large sunis 
of money were appropriated for the first time by some of the jurisdictions in 
the metropolitan area in Washington for pollution abatement measures. 

The District of Columbia began to lay plans for providing complete treatinent 
for its heretofore partially treated sewage, so did the municipalities on the 
Virginia side of the river. Plans were considered for transferring all of the 
pollution on both sides of the river, to one large plant at the site of the District 
of Columbia’s plant at Blue Plains. Consulting engineers were employed to 
study the best methods of disposing of the sewage and the conclusion was 
reached by them, that there should be separate plants on both sides of the river 

The Virginia communities bonded themselves for large sums of money to earry 
out the plans to build the works on the Virginia side. Congress appropriated 
funds to implement the public-works program for the District of Columbia las! 
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year, and works are now under construction on both sides of the river. By 
1960 all of the dry weather flow from the District’s sewers should receive com- 
plete treatment before they are discharged into the Potomac River. On the 
Virginia side, the city of Alexandria and the counties of Arlington and Fairfax 
ure building plants jointly and separately. sv 1960 the Virginia communities 
also Will have adequate sewage works unless some unforeseen incident arises. 

A very large part of the credit for making the public in the metropolitan area 
aware of the damage done by river pollution, we believe rightfully should go to 
the Potomac River Commission, because of its untiring efforts to gather the 
facts with reference to water pollution and to bring them to public attention. 

The fight against pollution is a continuing one. It is never ended. As popu- 
ation increases and as new industries arise, more and more pollution drains 
nto our streams. Hardly any polluter, either public or private, voluntarily 
snends money to correct the conditions. Invariably it is necessary for someone 
+, issue an order. While the Potomae River Commission issues no orders for 

e abatement of pollution, it maintains a climate of public opinion which will 
ack up and enforce the orders which it becomes necessary to issue. 

State orders to abate pollution are repeatedly ignored and while court de- 
cisions almost uniformly support the action of State enforcement authorities, 
there are many instances in which the State finds itself unable to enforce its 
orders against a municipality or against a federally owned installation. Recent 
‘nstances of this occurred at Huntington, W. Va.; at Cumberland, Md.; and at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. At Huntington, the State’s efforts to indict the city officials were 
unsuccessful. At Cumberland, the State’s orders were ignored, until a large 
industrial concern notified the city in effect, that it would not build a multi- 
million dollar plant below the city, unless the city treated its sewage. In the 
metropolitan area of Washington no such pressure could be brought about, 
and it was only through the pressure of public opinion that the necessary appro- 
priations were voted. 

In dealing with industrial poliution, the Commission affords a forum in which 
the industries in the basin and the public can meet and discuss water-pollution 
problems face to face. As a result, many industrial concerns are voluntarily 
taking steps as they see the force of public opinion developing to correct the 
conditions for which they are responsible. 

With the increasing demand for water—we use four times as much water 
today as we did 50 years ago, and the demand has increased sharply in the last 
decade—the importance of water-pollution control agencies such as ours, is 
greatly enhanced. 

Finally, the small additional sum of $5,000 so badly needed by the Com- 
mission to bolster its budget, would provide incalculable encouragement to the 
Commission and its staff and would materially assist it to carry out the policy 
the Congress has heretofore expressed and which is presently emphasized by the 
President. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin submits its estimate 
for annual payment of funds from the Federal Government to carry on its work 
for the fiscal year as follows: 


Annual appropriation for 1955_-_----- ; 
Annual appropriation for 1956__- : 10, 000 


Increase 


Public Resolution 74 of the 75th Congress, approved August 31, 1937, author- 
izes, and Senate Resolution 223 (Public Resolution 93), 76th Congress, grants 
consent of the Congress to the States of Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia and the District of Columbia, to enter into a compact for the creation 
‘fa Potomac Valley Conservancy District and the establishment of the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 

By law, the Federal Government is a member and participates in the affairs 
of the Commission through its three Commissioners, appointed by the President 
of the United States. In determining the policies of the Commission, they 
have the same authority as the Commissioners appointed by the signatory bodies. 

The compact, as authorized by Public Resolution 93, of the 76th Congress, 
provides that the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin in its 
administration of the conservancy district shall be financed by appropriations 
from the States and the Federal Government in pro rata amounts based on 
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such factors as population, amount of industrial and domestic pollution, ; : 
flat service charge, which shall be determined from time to time by the Com 
mission. 

Since the creation of the Conservancy District, 1941, the States of the Potomse 
Basin have nearly tripled their appropriations to the Commission. The Feq 
eral Government's contribution has remained the same. The last increase 
in State funds, made in the 1954 and 1955 budgets, brings the appropriations fron 
the States to the maximum amount of $30,000 set by the compact as the limit 
from this source. On the basis of 1941 values, based on Bureau of Labor statis 
tics, this ceiling should be more than $60,000. In order that the Commission 
may more nearly carry out the program expected of it, it is planning a budget 
for the fiscal year 1956 of $40,000. 

Federal interest 

The Federal Government has always had, and will continue to have, i: 
creasing and extensive interests in the Potomac River Basin. A matter of prin 
importance to the Federal Government should be the cleanliness of the Potoma 
since it provides a setting for the Nation’s Capital. 

The Potomac River and its tributaries in the vicinity of Washington are 
still grossly polluted and in spite of the new treatment facilities that are being 
installed by local jurisdictions, it gradually is approaching a chronic septic con- 
dition which is a disgrace to the Nation as a whole as well as to the local area, 
On at least two occasions during the past summer, one in June and again in 
September, large numbers of fish were killed in the Anacostia River because 
of this septic condition. It was the hope of those who drew up the compact es 
tablishing the Potomac River Conservancy District that the Nation‘s Capital 
and its surrounoding area would be made an example of cleanliness for the 
rest of the Nation. And, that a pattern for river basin management relying on 
State cooperation could be established in the Potomac River Basin. 

Because of the complexity of the problem, with many local and State juris 
dictions is involved, this can only be done through a strong and well-financed inter- 
state agency which can bring about uniform requirements and procedures through 
education of the public regarding the status of the pollution abatement pro 
gram. State and local authorities in the basin look to an increasing extent 
to the Commission to lead the way in bringing it about. 

There are a number of severe pollution abatement problems, as yet unsolved, 
which occur not only in the Potomac Basin but also have wide national sig 
nificance. One of the most damaging to national economy is that of acid mine 
drainage. The Commission has carried on research toward the solution of this 
problem and believes that it has found a practical method of prevention of acid 
formation. The value of this discovery to the Nation’s economy may prove t 
be very great. To prove the value of the discovery, field development of the 
process is necessary. Such development is now heing carried on in a limited 
manner by private interests, and additional development is being planned 

In line with the President’s interest in advance planning for natural and 
water resources, the Commission adopted, this year, September 17, 1954, a reso 
lution calling for the preparation of a comprehensive plan for dealing witl 
pollution problems in the Potomac Basin in order that its water resources may 
he conserved. To carry out this plan, it is necessary to make certain minimun 
additions to its staff and to provide for expenses necessary thereto. 

The Federal Government adds to the work of the Commission through ifs dis 
charge of sanitary and industrial wastes to the streams of the basin from 
numerous civilian, naval, and military establishments and facilities owned by it 
It henefits from the work of the Commission through protection from pollution 
of the Federally owned naval, military, park and forest areas valued in the 
aggregate at hundreds of millions of dollars, and comprising approximate!) 
1 million acres. Some of these areas contain important recreational facilities 
It has a special interest in the cleanliness of the Potomac because it is the source 
of water supply for the District of Columbia. It has a special interest in the 
compact method of solving problems of the conservation and development otf 
water resources of river basins, and it has a special interest in establishing 
procedures for basinwide pollution abatement work in cooperation with State 
and Federal agencies in the manner being followed by the Potomac River Com- 
mission. 
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priation request 
Of the $40,000 budget planned for 1956, the five signatory bodies will con- 
tribute approximately $80,000 which is their maximum payment under the exist- 
ing compact. 
A reguest is herewith made of the Federal Government for an appropriation in 
the amount of $10,000. These funds, together with those from the signatory 
States, Will provide the funds needed during fiscal 1956. 


COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


The Commission’s several continuing programs 

Many of the Commission’s programs by virtue of their nature are of a contin- 
ning type, many functioning from year to year in order that the Commission may 
have information to measure existing conditions or to plan and promote needed 
abatement programs for the basin. Projects which have been carried on in the 
past and which the Commission proposes to continue during the 1956 fiscal year 
are: 
\Vuter quality sampling program 

In the past, the Commission has carried on a water quality sampling project 
in cooperation with the States, industries, and local governments of the Potomac 
Basin. This program consists of sampling water at critical points along the 
Potomac and its main tributaries. The present program involves sampling at 
some 90 points, either on a continuing basis or over a short period of time during 
the critical summer months. Information so obtained is tabulated, analyzed, 
and put into an annual sampling report which is distributed to participating 
persons and agencies. These data are sought after by both new and old indus- 
tries in the basin. Information from this program provides the Commission, 
the State water-control agencies, and others with vital information as to the 
water quality of the river, and is used to determine any corrective measures 
which may be necessary. 


Comprehensive program 


At the present time, the Commission’s technical committees, in cooperation 
with the Public Health Service’s Water Pollution Control Division and the water 
pollution control agencies of the States are preparing a continuing program for 
water use and pollution abatement in the Potomac River and its tributaries. 
This program requires the tabulation and assembly of existing and new data 
and the careful analysis of material available to the Commission, its advisory 
committees and State and Federal agencies cooperating in the preparation of 
au plan of action which meets the needs of the basin. It is expected that this 
work will give consideration to all factors which affect or are affected by pollu- 
tion and thus will provide a balanced program for the development of water 
resources Which will have the approval of all the pertinent agencies. 


Committee work programs 


In support of the present pollution abatement work and proposed compre- 
hensive plan, the Commission expects to continue to carry on the work programs 
Which have been formulated by its newly formed advisory Water, Land, Indus- 
trial, and Wildlife and Recreation Committees. Each of these activities con- 
sists of a well-rounded program, including the gathering of data, their analysis, 
and the planning for future development in the particular field in which each 
technical group is interested. There is, of course, a great deal of detailed work 
required by the staff of the Commission to properly carry out the Committee 
siggestions, since of necessity the Committee members cannot complete this 
work themselves, under the proposed budget for 1956, much of this work would 
he made possible. 


Watershed groups 


It has been the policy of the Commission to stimulate the formation and opera- 
lion of small watershed associations and this will be continued with particular 
reference to the upstream areas of the basin. We have found that such groups 
provide the stimulus for local action on pollution abatement programs and in 
planning for other allied water-conservation measures. The Commission has 
2 requested to sponsor such associations in the middle area of the basin as 
well, 
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Public relations 

The Commission plans to continue to concentrate its public relations activities 
in two principal problem areas—Washington, D. C., and Cumberland, Md., work. 
ing in cooperation with the State water-control agencies until the pollutio 
abatement work in these areas has progressed to a point where the quality of the 
stream has been improved to fit its water uses. Much work needs to be done jy 
this field. 


Allied conservation programs 


In the past, the Commission has come to the conclusion that in order to play 
properly for pollution control, it, of necessity, must be familiar with other water. 
cohservation programs and must coordinate them with its abatement work. ‘This 
fact has led the Commission to the conclusion that a broadened program of 
activities should be carried on by the Commission. 

The Commission at first believed it to be desirable to modify its Compact and 
set up & special Committee to draft such a proposal. Further investigation has 
led to the conclusion that this work can be accomplished under the present cop- 
pact since the Commission is given broad powers for study of matters affecting 
or affected by pollution in the conservancy district. It is believed that its present 
powers will include any activity which the Commission plans to carry out und 
this program. 

In carrying out this change in policy, the Commission has reorganized its ad- 
visory committees so as to have adequate representation to concern themselves 
with all water resource conservation and development which affects pollution 

It is expected that any work carried on will be through the existing State and 
Federal agencies in a manner similar to that now used by the Commission in its 
abatement program. 

Industrial waste research and investigation 

Under Public Law 845, the Commission received from the Water Pollution 
Control Division of the United States Public Health Service the sum of $10,000) 
for 1951, $9,000 for 1952, $2,500 for 1953, and $1,168.72 in 1954. No funds are 
available from this source for 1955. 

These funds were used in gathering data for a Report On Investigations of 
Pollution Conditions on the Upper Potomac River and to aid in carrying on re- 
search on the prevention of acid mine wastes. 

Results of the upper Potomac River survey have proved most valuable ir 
planning abatement work in this area and will be used by the States of Mary- 
jand and West Virginia in any legal action which may be necessary in enforcing 
abatement orders. 

The importance of the work on acid mine wastes was referred to above. Re 
search on the chemical reactions which occur in the formation of acid mine drain- 
age, Which was first initiated by the Commission in 1951 but did not get int 
active operation until the summer of 1952, has proved to be most successful 
Work was carried on at the Johns Hopkins University by a graduate student and 
with the aid of the faculty he has been able to determine the chemical reactions 
which do occur in acid formation. 

The Commission, in the belief that the process has value, has taken steps to 
protect the discovery through an application for patent rights after first obtaining 
permission to do so from the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, as required under the grant funds. The Commission’s rights in this 
patent, if one is granted, will, of course, be public property. 


NEW PROGRAMS 


During the 1956 fiscal year, in addition to the continuing work already outlined, 
the Commission is planning two new programs which are in themselves the 
outgrowth of previous work which the Commission has done. They are: 

A comprehensive plan for pollution abatement 

The great public interest in a clean river for the Nation’s Capital was forcefully 
brought to the attention of the Commission by the many responses to a series of 
six shows telecast in the summer of 1954 by a local station, itself part of 2 
national chain. These programs were prepared without expense to the Coll: 
mission, and were presented as a public service. The Commission became col 
vinced that the cleanup program on the Potomac is not progressing as rapid'y 
as the people wish. 
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This is probably so because of the relative scarcity of clean water areas in 
the vicinity of Washington where water recreational activities may be safely 
followed. The pressure for such clean areas will probably continue as the pop 
wiation in the metropolitan area continues to increase. The interstate Com- 
mission On the Potomac River Basin is the logical agency through which this 
public interest can express itself. ‘The Commission has, therefore, added to its 
program the task of recommending to the signatory bodies a uniform program 
or procedure which can be followed fairly by all the signatory bodies to correct 
the conditions. This involves much staff work, working in cooperation with the 
stuffs of the State regulatory authorities, with local authorities and industries 
in determining water quality criteria and in considering all water uses in the 
basin. his will involve many conferences, meetings, and discussions and a fair 
appraisal of everybody’s interests in the uses of the waters of the river and its 
tributaries. A new use, stimulated by the availability of lightweight pipes and 
pumps for pumping water from streams for supplemental irrigation of farm, 
land, is posing new problems throughout the basin. For these reasons, it is im- 
portant that the conservation of the renewable resources in the basin be carefully 
studied. It has been recommended by the Land Committe that the Commission 
do this. 


| 4 master plan of sewerage facilities for the Washington metropolitan area 


The Commission has recently completed a detailed study of pollution-control 
problems in the Washington metropolitan area. The report was published during 
the past year and indicated that one of the needs of the area is the preparation 
of a master plan for the planning and construction of sewerage facilities to 
adequately provide for the future growth of the metropolitan area. 

While the National Capital Planning Commission has jurisdiction over general 
planning, it does not plan to do the necessary work along the lines mentioned 
above, nor does it have staff members who are qualified along the sanitary lines 
needed. This Commission, therefore, plans to act as a coordinating agency in 
cooperation with the National Capital Planning Commission and the municipal 
agencies involved in preparing a master sewerage plan for the Washington area. 
Such a plan will be prepared jointly by all agencies concerned and it is hoped 
by this Commission that all of the jurisdictions involved will generally agree to 
see it as a basis for the future development of their sewerage systems. 

All of the program as outlined is necessary to enable the Commission to carry 
out its duties as provided under article II of the compact. 

Personnel 

To perform this work adequately, it will be necessary to employ additional per- 
sonnel. During the 1956 fiscal year, the Commission plans to employ a senior and 
a junior engineer to assist the director and the present staff in formulating and 
executing the program outlined. This cannot be done unless the “ommission 
receives additional funds, over and above those coming from the States. The 
amounts proposed are indicated on the attached financial statement of the Com- 
mission, covering budgets for 1952 and succeeding years. 

It will be seen that increased funds will be needed for salaries, travel ex- 


» penses, office expenses, and publications. These increases are due to the neces- 
sary advance in the Commission’s work during 1956. 


No member of the Commission and no member of its advisory committees 
receives any pay for his services on the Commission or on the committee. Travel 
expenses are advanced only in those cases where the employing organization 
is hot in a position to make such reimbursement. The expenses of the Commis- 
sion are devoted largely to providing for a small permanent staff, technical in 
nature, to carry on its work of formulating and implementing a pollution-abate- 
ent program for the Potomac Basin on a continuing basis, and to a small degree 
to provide for education and promotional work in the field of pollution abatement. 
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Summary 

In view of the foregoing, it is essential that the Federal Government proyige 
$10,000 for the fiscal year 1956. Unless this is done, the Interstate Commission, 
on the Potomac River Basin cannot effectively carry on its authorized wor, 
and supply interstate machinery in the Potomac Valley Conservancy District, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE Potomac RIVER Basyy 


Budgets 1953 and succeeding years 


Appropriat 
Proposed Estimate 
1956 1955 
1954 


Receipts 
Pennsvlvania $3, 000 $3, 000 $3,000. 00 
West Virginia , 500 3, 600 3,600 00 
Virginia 4, 000 , 800 800 00 
Maryland , 500 , 500 500 00 
District of Columbia , 000 9 000 9 000 00 
Federal Government 000 5, 000 5, 000. 00 


Total , 000 32, 900 32, 900. 00 


Disbursements 

Salaries: Director, Senior Engineer, Junior Engi- 

neer, administrative secretary, stenographer, 

part-time employees and funds for salary increases 

Social security 

Office expenses: Rent, communications, equip- 

ment, supplies, technical journals, audit, insur- 

ance }, 55k ), 906 
Commissions and committee travel and meet- 

ing expenses 2, 2, 135 
Printing and publicity 2, 2, 000 
Contingencies ( 100 
Research and surveys 


Total , 000 


Mr. 
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Budgets 1952 and succeeding years pact \ 
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Appropriation Mr. 
Estimate, 4] 
1955 he D 
1063 | limite 
Sen 
Payments . 
Pennsylvania : $3, 000 $: 2 \ Mr. 
West Virginia , 900 3, ‘ : Sen 
Virginia ), 000 : : 
Maryland , 500 ; . nn ; Mr. 


District of Columbia , 000 % 
Federal Government 000 f 5, 5. ( Ua Le 


Lhe o 
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Total . , 000 


Disbursements: 

Salaries: Director, senior engineer, junior engineer, 
Administrative assistant, secretary, stenographer, 
part-time employees and funds for salary in 
creases 27, 306 21, 3! 21, ! 7. 64 M r. 

Social security : s 

Office expenses: Rent, Commission equipment, z sen 
supplies, technical publications, audit », 555 5, 2° ), 175 5, 27 M r 

Commission and committee travel and meeting ‘ 
expenses 2! 477 ~, Poton 

Publicity and printing ‘ 

Research and surveys 

Contingencies - : 4 Vr 


the co 


Sen 


Total 49, 000 
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Actual receipts—Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin 


yvment from: 

” Marvland . pelea $7, 500.00 | $7, 500. 00 $6, 000 $6, 000. 
Virginia 4, 800. 00 4, 800. 00 4, 800 4, 800. 
District of Columbia 9, 000. 00 9, 000. 00 7, 200 7, 200. 
West Virginia 3, 600. 00 3, 600. 00 3, 600 3, 600. 
Pennsylvania 3, 000. 00 2, 400. 00 2, 400 2, 400. 
Federal Government 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 5, 000 5, 000. 
Miscellaneous receipts 13. 50 .75 1 


Total 32, 913. 50 32, 300. 75 29, 001 29, 000. 25 


Actual disbursements—Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Bas 
1953 


isbursements 
Salaries $21, 627.35 | $16,938.66 | $18, 807. 6 4 $19, 301. 5% 
Oflice expenses 5, 368. 25 5, 259. OS 5, 4 f 5, 077. 4 
Commission and committee meetings 528.19 | 506. 67 555. 06 | 441 
ravel é 948. 97 1, 584. 48 1, 313. 75 935.7 
Publicity : F aa 439. 56 499. 69 498. 0¢ 1, 075. 9f 


37, 043. 5¢ | 30,318.97 | 26,671.09 | 26, 832. 33 


| 


168. 72 | 8,472.44] 9,915.71 | 
| | 


| 
| 
' 
trial waste investigation under U. S. Public 
Health Service grant i 


4, 923 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM STATES 


Mr. Fisner. Our contribution from the States is limited by the 
terms of the compact to $30,000. That was set in 1940 when the com- 
pact was adopted. 

Senator Hitt. What are the States in the compact ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
the District of Columbia, so that our activities, we feel, are very much 
limited because $30,000 today does not buy what it did in 1940. 

Senator Hix. Are each of the States putting up $30,000? 

Mr. Fisner. Oh, no; that is the total of the States. 

Senator Hiti. That is what I was thinking. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. The only opportunity we have to increase our 
budget is by getting the Federal Government to increase its share. 
The only other w ay we could do it would be to get all the legislatures 
to change the compact. 

Senator Porrer. Is this the District of Columbia’s contribution to 
thecompact? Or is this the Federal Government’s contribution ? 

Mr. Fisuer. This $5,000 is the Federal Government’s contribution. 

Senator Porrer. Does the District also make a contribution ? 

Mr. Fisrer. The District also makes a contribution and each of the 
Potomae River States do. 

Senator Hiri. What is the date of the compact ? 

Mr. Fisuer. The date is 1940. 
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FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


Senator Titye. What do you do, Mr. Fisher? What is the nature o0§ 
the work in which you are engaged ? 

Mr. Fister. Our work is to collect: information. 

Senator Trryr. How do you proceed to collect it? I knew that yoy 
collected information, but T wanted to get the physical operation. 

Mr. Fister. Some published reports to some extent, but we do orig. 
inal work when we can. 

Senator Tre. The original work is what? 

Mr. Fisner. Surveys in the river. 

Senator Tiryk. You mean you take samples of water to determine 
the pollution of the water? 

Mr. Fister. Yes: we do at times. 

Senator Tre. Do you go out there and try to bring about the elin- 
ination of this pollution by either correcting the sewage disposal that 
may be coming down the river, or the erosion that is evident in some of 
the countryside? 

Mr. Fisrer. We try to bring about a public opinion which will sup- 
port that kind of activity on the part of the States. Our Commission 
has no authority to issue any orders. They are issued by the States, 
and our experience has been that unless public opinion supports the 
orders which are issued, they very often have no effect. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you go about bringing that to a focal 
point ? 

Mr. Fisner. We hold meetings regularly to which we invite indus- 
try and representatives of municipalities. We hold our meetings in 
various parts of the basin where certain problems are urgent and 
bring about a discussion. 

Senator Tryr. How long have you been Acting Director? 

Mr. Fisuer. Only since July 1 of last year. 

Senator Tyr. Were you on the Commission prior to that time? 

Mr. Fistrer. Yes; I was on the Commission. 

Senator Tuyr. You have been serving on the Commission, but you 
just became the Acting Director in July of last year ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right; yes, Senator. 


ALLEVIATION OF POTOMAC RIVER POLLUTION 


Senator Porrrr. Are we making any headway in alleviating some 
of the pollution in the Potomac? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think we are, but at the present time the water in 
the river is worse than it has been. It has been steadily getting worse. 
We were just making some studies in the office recently, and have 
them about comple ‘ted, which show that during the last 4 years both 
the upper part of the Potomac particularly and the metropolitan area 
is getting worse. 

Senator Tarr. What is the nature of the pollution? Is it land ero- 
sion, sewage disposal, or is it plant pollution ? 

Mr. Fisner. It is both. The kind of thing I am speaking about 
is industrial waste and sewage pollution. 

Senator Toye. You have more industrial plants that are emptying 
into the river basin and you have sewage coming in, both raw and 
partially treated, which is constantly on the increase as the popula- 
tion of the area increases? 
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Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

senator Tuysr. In other words, you are not keeping abreast and 
not improving the situation because your contamination is increasing 
by the number of plants and population ? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. We have been losing ground as far 
as the condition of the river itself is concerned, although money has 
actually been spent to build plants and to make some corrections in 
industry. 


Senator Tarr. What is necessary ? 
ISSUANCE OF ORDERS 


Mr. Fisuer. It is necessary to keep the thing constantly before 
the public to keep them informed as to the damage being done, and 
it is necessary to issue orders. Nobody is going to voluntarily make 
these corrections, 

Senator Tuy. Do you have the authority to issue orders ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; we have no such authority, but we claim that we 
are able to maintain a climate of public opinion which will support 
the orders which are currently issued by the States, and we are an 
agency Which will help the States in a given area when the river 
is getting worse to perform their duties. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONTROL 


Senator Porrer. What about the metropolitan area here at Wash- 
ington, including the Virginia communities and, I assume, the Mary- 


land communities that are around the Potomac? Do the communi- 
' ties themselves have fairly good pollution control? What about the 
District of Columbia itself? 

Mr. Fisuer. Right at the present time they do not have adequate 
control. They do not have adequate disposal facilities. The Dis- 
trict of ¢ Yolumbia for many years has been obtaining only partially 
treated sewage. ‘That means only about 30 percent or 40 percent of 
the removable pollution will be removed by the District’s plant. They 
ire now engaged in improving the situation, and over a period of 
for 5 years, by 1960, we believe that they will be in a position to 
provide what we call complete treatment, which will remove probably 
‘or 90 percent of the removable sewage. 


SITUATION IN ALEXANDRIA 


Senator Porrer. What about Alexandria? 

Mr. Fisner. Alexandria is engaged in planning its works. They 
lave appropriated some $20 million in their program, and they are 
building a plant which will take care of part of Fairfax County 
sewage as well as their own. s 
_ Some of the communities on the Virginia side have gone together 
in order to more economically solve their problems there. 


EFFECT OF POLLUTION ON EDIBILITY OF FISH 


Senator Porrer. Is the pollution such that it would make the fish 
caught in that area undesirable? 
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Mr. Fisuer. Fish _ usually cooked before they are eaten, so, froy, 

a health standpoint, I do not think that anybody would sutfer, by 

the flavor and quality of the fish are rough fish. They are not the 

nice fish you get in clear streams. 
Senator Hitt. They catch a lot of them, though, do they not? 
Mr. Fisuer. Quite a few of them. 
Senator Porrer. There are a lot of fishermen. For 
Senator Hiti. At least, a lot of them are trying. 5 from 
Senator Porrer. Yes. oie: 

struct 


STATE COMPACT he ave 


Senator Hiti. Of course, this is relatively a very small amount of 
money. You spoke about the States and said that on account of the 
compact they could not do more. 

If we would want to enlarge this thing, the Federal Government 
would soon have to bear practically all the expense of it. It would 
certainly seem to me if we were going to make this appropriatio 
larger we would want to go back to the States and have this compact 
modified, which can be done, so they can carry a little larger part of 
this responsibility. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. I agree with you on that. Our Com- 
mission has been consideri ing that and has appointed a committee to 
try to work with the States in doing it, but until that is done, we fee! 
that the Federal Government’s pro rata share is not quite what it 
should be. 

Senator Hitt. Has your committee met with the representatives of 
the States vet / 

Mr. Fisner. No. aa 

Senator Hitt. However, you do have a committee to contact the — 
representatives of the States looking toward amendment or modifica. 
tion of the compact so the States can make a little larger contribution / 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. We have representatives of several 
States on that committee. 

Senator Hitt. As we know from the Constitution, such a compact 
has to have the consent of Congress. Does that apply to a change to 
it? I guess it would, would it not 2 

Mr. Fisuer. I imagine it would. 

Senator Hiiu. I would not think there would be any difficulty about 
Congress giving any consent for this purpose. 

Mr. Fisner. The C ongress gave its consent in advance of the forma 
tion of the compact. 

Senator Hitt. To comply with the provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution. As I understand it, if this committee sees fit to give you the 
extra $5,000, which you have asked, then you make it your business 
to really press this matter with these States looking toward an amend- 
ment of the compact, so they can carry a fairer portion of the burden: 
is that right ? 

Mr. Fisner. That is our plan, yes, sir. 

Senator Hint, Are there any further questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Tuyen. I have none. 

Senator Porrer. No. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you. 


O 
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UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


STATEMENT OF GEN. WADE H. HAISLIP, GOVERNOR, UNITED 
STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For maintenance and operation of the United States Soldiers’ Home, to be paid 
from the Soldiers’ Home permanent fund, [$5,134,000] $4,210,000, of which 
[$1,254,000] $265,200 shall remain available until expended for plans and con- 
struction of buildings and facilities: Provided, That this appropriation shall not 
he available for the payment of hospitalization of members of the Home in United 
States Army hospitals at rates in excess of those prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Army, upon the recommendation of the Board of Commissioners of the Home 
and the Surgeon General of the Army. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate - 


- $4, 655, 000 
nobligated balance brought forward 


1, 054, 599 


34, 000 
442,780 


$4, 210, 000 


lotal available for obligation 
nobligated balance carried forward 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


5, 709, 599 
—442, 780 
— 246, 760 


780 4, 210, 000 


Obligations incurred 5, 020, 059 5, 576, 780 4, 210, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1, Medical care = ; 


| 
2, Domiciliary care 

3 Administration and central services - - - 

4, Permanent improvements 


1, 388, 787 
1, 517, 588 


5, 020, 059 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 423, 231 
690, 453 | 


$1, 656, 068 
726, 151 

, 533, 635 

1, 660, 926 


5, 576, 780 


$1, 679, 383 
698, 403 

1, 567, 014 
265, 200 


4, 210, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions : Ot} 984 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 37 41 
Average number of all employees 1, 006 
Number of employees at end of year , 024 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Ave rage grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basie rates 
Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Subtotal oan 
Deduct charges for quarters, subsistence, and laundry-.- 


Obligations ineurred_.- 


HOUSE BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Hit. General Haislip, will you come around here, please, 
sir? Weare glad to have you here, General. 

I notice that the House raised your budget estimate about $190,000, 

General Hatsuip. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. You must have charmed them over there. 

General Hatstre. We have some good friends on the Hill. 

Senator Tyr. The question, General, is what evidence did you lay 
before the House that brought about the raise? This is a rather 
lengthy statement. 

BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


General Hasire. Yes, sir. It is mostly historical because our “ 
mates have never heretofore been before this pe urtic ular subecommitte 
The Bureau of the Budget cut the estimate by $375.00 and in ade ition 
to that we were instructed to absorb the w age increase, changing from 
the CPC to the Wage Board rates, which was another $100,000 that 
we had to absorb out of our little appropriation, so before we came 
to the House we had to readjust everything to m: ake that money avail 
able by cutting out most of our 1- -year maintenance items. Further, 
the Board of Commissioners had ‘to approve 13 new employees for 
the mess when we moved into our new building. We badly under- 
estimated the additional personnel that would be required to handle 
the new equipment, the larger kitchen, and the greater number of 
members that we would have to feed. 
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INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Senator Tye. It was not a question that your plant was larger, 


; but you were handling and accommodating more people? 


General Hasire. Y es, sir. 
Senator Tuyr. It would seem to be a mistake to move into a new 


' building if you immediately found that you had to have more help 


to take care of the new one. That is what I was getting at. It is 


a little facetious, but, nevertheless, you had an increased load. 


General Hatstre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tyr. Because you had a greater number of persons? 

General Haisiip. Yes, sir; over 200 ‘additional members. 

Senator Ture. That is the answer right there, that you had an in- 
creased load. If the record just stood that you moved into a new 
plant and found that you had to have additional personnel, custodial 
i caretakers, then, of course, we would have more difficulty in sup- 
porting | you. 

General Hatsire. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. However, if you have a greater load, then, of course, 
that is evidence that will support itself. 


NEW DOMICILIARY BUILDING 


General Hatsirp. Yes, sir. When the House gave us this money, 
the House committee in its report specified that the determination as 
to how these additional funds can be most effectively utilized be left 
tothe Board of Commissioners, and I appeared before the Board and 
I asked them to approve the expenditure of this additional money, if 


the Senate grants it to us, to restore an item of $125,000 for prelimi- 
nary plans for a new domiciliary building. We are attempting to 
modernize our plant. Many of our buildings are a hundred years old 
and are not capable of modernization in themselves. It is just com- 
pletely out of the question. 

A number of years ago it was decided that the home would create 
anew home in the old home and get rid of some of these old buildings. 


MAINTENANCE OF OLD BUILDINGS 


Senator Hitn. Are those old buildings very expensive to maintain ? 

General Hatstre. Very much so. They are not modern in any re- 
spect. They do not offer the type of care that we want, and they 
should go eventually. 

Senator Hitt. How many inhabitants do you have in the Home 
now ¢ 

General Hatsure. We have 1,850. 

Senator Hitz. That is quite a few. 

General Hatstre. We hope to go this next year to 2,000, and it is a 
very happy home. The members are treated well and they are made 
very comfortable. Their morale is high and they are very well 


satisfied, 


62284—55 47 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Porrer. What are the eligibility requirements to enter the 
home ¢ 

General Hatstrp. Senator, there are two requirements. In the first 
place, the home is for the career soldier and airman. A man must 
serve at least 20 years with the colors honorably and faithfully to 
qualify him for entrance into the home, or he must have become dis. 
abled while in uniform in line of duty to the point where he cannot 

arn a livelihood. If that man enters the home under 50 years of 
age, he has to go before a medical board twice a year to determine that 
he is still ines :pacitated to where he cannot earn a livelihood. 

Those two classes are the only classes that are now admitted to the 
home. 

WAITING LIST 


Senator Porrer. Do you have a waiting list of people that would 
like to come in? 

General Haistre. Yes, sir; the last time I saw it, it was 134. 

Senator Porrrer. And these are from all sections of the country, ] 
assume ? 

General Hastie. Yes. This is the only home for the career soldier, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HOME 


Senator Hitt. What year was this home established, General / 

General Haistap. 1851. It was established through the efforts of 
Gen. Winfield Scott when he came back from the Mexics an War, prin- 
cipally to take care of the disabled veterans of that war. 


TRUST FUND 


It has been maintained, as you know, from a trust fund and has 
only received in 104 years $54, 000 in direct t appropriations from the 
Congress, so we feel very proud of it and the men feel proud of it 
They feel they have paid for it, because each one contributes a 
month. Each soldier and airman contributes from his pay and then 
we get fines and forfeitures from courts-martial which has permitted 
us to exist all these years without calling on Congress for direct 
appropriations. 

Senator Hitt. Without a direct appropriation out of the Treasury! 

General Hatstre. That is right. 

Senator Hinn. We have not had this appropriation before this sub- 
committee before. 

General Haistie. Not before this committee. Senator Thye heard 
it last year, but it was before the Civil Functions Subcommittee. 


FINES FROM COURTS-MARTIAL 


Senator Tuy. Fines from courts-martial, you say ? 

General Haisiip. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is where a soldier is court-martialed and a fine 
is imposed. You have to have a place for the money from the fine 
imposed and so it reverts to you? 
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General Haisure. By the basic act of 1851 it comes to us, and then 
1) 1883 a change in the law was passed and our fund was required to 
be deposited in the Treasury, and the Treasury pays us 3 percent 
terest on the balance in the Treasury. 

Senator Porrer. This item here is really not a direct appropriation, 
as such ¢ 

General Hatstrp. Not at all. 

Senator Porrrer. It comes from the fund, from the soldiers and air- 


nen ¢ . elle i ; nid 
General Hatstre. Soldiers’ Home Permanent Fund is the official 


title of it. We have no control over the fund. All we can use is what 
the Congress gives us. It is appropriated from that fund. 

Senator Porrer. How much does the fund have now ¢ 

General Hatsuie. Just about $60 million. 

It is more than we need now, but like the social-security fund, we 
can see in the future where our revenue will be less than our expenses 
because of the heavy demands of World War II and Korea, and I be- 
lieve it is a very safe cushion that will let us operate for many years 
without ever having to come to Congress for help. 

Senator Hitt. Have you anything else you would like to add, 
General ¢ 

General Hatsuip. No, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


[ would like to submit this statement for the record, if I may. 
Senator Hitt. Fine. We will put the statement in full in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEN. WADE H. HAISLiP, GOVERNOR, UNITED STATES SOLpIERS’ HOME 


This is the first time the Soldiers’ Home budget has been considered by this 
committee and, with your permission, I will give to the committee a brief history 
of this fine establishment as a background for the estimates now before you. 

The purpose of the United States Soldiers’ Home is to provide a home for the 
relief and support of certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force. It is an establishment devoted solely to the 
interests of the professional or career soldiers and airmen and recognizes and 
rewards service both in peace and in war. 

The establishment of a home to care for old and disabled soldiers was appar- 
ently first brought up in the Congress in 1829 and a report by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House of Representatives favored the establishment of 
such a home and stated that it was to be “without cost to the Government.” 
In 1841, the matter was again reported on by the same committee which favored 
a “plan which imposes no additional burden on the community.” Still again in 
1845 and 1846 we find favorable reports, the one stating “without calling for the 
appropriation of a single dollar” and the other “that it does not ask any contri- 
hutions of the Treasury of the Government.” Finally, the act of 1851 established 
the home and provided that it would be financed, not by appropriation from the 
general funds of the Treasury, but from a trust fund built up from other sources, 
the principal ones now being: 

1. A monthly contribution of 10 cents made by each enlisted member of the 
Regular Army and Regular Air Force. 

2. Fines and forfeitures which are imposed upon soldiers and airmen of the 
Regular Forces by sentence of courts-martial. 

3. Interest of 3 percent on the permanent fund deposited in the United States 
lreasury. 

This original act provided also for the government of the home and criteria 
for admission thereto. Although there have been minor statutory changes from 
time to time there has been no material change in the basic concepts envisioned 
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by the original legislation in the ensuing 104 years. In fact during that Jone 
period the Soldiers’ Home has become almost as much a part of the militays 
system as the uniform. , 

As recently as 1940, a report of a subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate contained the following statement : 

“Your committee are of the opinion that the whole legislative idea of the 
National Soldiers’ Home was so well and so carefully worked out by our 
ancestors specifically in the acts of 1851 and 1883, that it is believed that even jy 
the light of present-day changes throughout the world it would be diffiey) 
indeed to improve upon the statutory provisions made for the comfort, care 
protection of the members.” 

As Governor of the home, I report to the Board of Commissioners of the home 
established by the basic law and consisting of myself as president of the Boarg. 
and six of the principal staff officers of the Army, The Surgeon General, Chief of 
Engineers, Chief of Finance, The Quartermaster General, The Judge Advocate 
General, and The Adjutant General. The Board is given the authority to estab. 
lish the regulations for the general and internal direction of the institution, such 
regulations to be submitted to the Secretary of the Army for approval, Ip 
addition, the Secretary of the Army must approve the construction of ney 
buildings, expenditures in excess of $5,000 and withdrawals from the permanent 
fund. 

The permanent fund on March 31, 1955, amounted to $59,933,243. The Con- 
gress appropriates from this fund annually for the support of the home. The 
budget for the home appears in the President’s budget but is not totaled in that 
budget. The home receives no funds from the general fund of the Treasury. 

The buildup of the Regular forces since 1940 has generated a proportionately 
larger increase in the potential membership of the home. This fact together 
with the expected gradual increase in all costs, would result in expenses exceed 
ing income and in a steady decrease in the fund. I can assure the committee. 
however, that for many years to come the home will be able to support itself 
without asking direct appropriations from the Congress. 

I will insert in the record at this time a table showing the status of the perma- 
nent fund, including receipts, withdrawals, and balances for the past 5 years 
In addition the table shows the estimated receipts for fiscal year 1955 and 1956, 


» and 


| Minus with- 
drawals Balance end 
during of fiscal year 
fiscal year 


Balance be- | Plus credits 
Fiseal year ginning of during 
fiscal year fiscal year 


Ne t ine TASE 
(+) or net 
decrease (— 


$6, 968, 027 $2, 690,285 | $39,635,479 | +$4, 277,74 
1951! : 7, 930, , 947,602 | 36,618, 823 —3, O16, 56 
1952 2 36, 618, 82% 9, 662, 867 3, 976, 628 39, 305,062 | +2, 686, 230 
1953... 39, 305, 06: 12, 456, 51: 3, 456, 896 | 304.678 | +8, 999, 6l¢ 
1954 3 ” 304, 678 14, 667, 38¢ 659, 773 58, 312,294 | +10,007.61/ 
1955 (estimate) - - - 58, 312, 28 11, 806, 5 5, 139, 000 | 4, 979, 794 +6, 667, 500 
1956 (estimate) - -- 34, 979, 794 10, 967, 760 | , 215,000 | 71, 732, 554 +6, 752, 760 


1 Withdrawals include $8,547,795 of the $12,750,000 authorized for new construction. Balance includes 
$4,202,205 of the $12,750,000 for new construction. 
2 Withdrawals include $4,202,205 which is the balance of the $12,750,000 authorized for new constructiot 


It has been felt through the years that the United States Soldiers’ Home is 
a valuable factor in contributing to good morale of the career soldier and airman, 
and that any criticism of the home has been based on lack of knowledge of the 
valuable and important place the home occupies in the life of the military man. 
However, so far as I was able to determine, the Army had never attempted in 
the 104 years of the home’s existence, to measure the real value of the home te 
the active forces by evaluating the influence of the home on the career of the 
soldier through the security it offered. 

In order to develop the views of the interested services I asked, in February 
of last year, the Secretaries of the Army and the Air Force to form a joitt 
committee of the two services to study the advantages to those services of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home and to assess its value to them. I also asked 
that the home in general be studied thoroughly. The Secretaries appointed 4 
joint committee of 8 members, 4 from each service, and only 1 member of which 
had more than casual knowledge of the home and its purposes. The study 
was made and has been approved by the Secretaries of the Army and the Al 
Foree. 
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This committee is well aware of the grave problems of retaining skilled and 
trained men in uniform. It is aware also that the rate they have been leaving 
the services is a matter of utmost concern to the President, the Department of 
Defense, and the Congress. 

The last Congress took note of this situation, and among other benefits, pro- 
vided an increased reenlistment bonus, and the committee report on the Dill 
estimated that it might cost the taxpayer during this fiscal year alone $67,- 
o).Q00, a Sum greater than has been accumulated in the trust fund of the home 
since its establishment. 

The President, in his January 13, 1955, message to the Congress, asked for 
legislation to increase the pay for skilled soldiers and airmen. He stated 
“the fundamental objectives to be obtained by the proposed legislation are the 
attraction of young men to a military career and the retention of men in this 
career once they have chosen it.” Congress recently approved a pay increase 
which will cost approximately $750 million a year, and this will be a direct cost 
io the taxpayer. I repeat that the Soldiers’ Home is the major benefit to the 
enlisted man that imposes no direct burden on the taxpayer. 

Here is what the joint study has to say about the influence of the home on 
the soldiers and airmen. (1 have omitted several references to annexes forming 
part of the study.) 

“At the outset of this study the committee decided that it would be desirable 
to consult those ultimately eligible for membership in the home in order to assist 
the committee in determining if its continued maintenance was of any advantage 
to the military services. So far as the committee was able to determine, this 
source of information has never been explored in any previous study made of 
the home. 

“After considerable discussion and study of the best scientific and professional 
means of securing this information, the committee prepared a questionnaire 
designed to produce as accurate and representative results as were possible. 
This questionnaire was then submitted to the Army and the Air Force with a 
request that they sample a cross section of the Regular military personnel 
assigned to representative stations of both services throughout the Zone of 
Interior. 

“The Army, also at the request of the committee, conducted a similar survey 
of retired enlisted personnel.” 

“An analysis of the tabulated results of the survey of the active-duty personnel 
indicated that the vast majority of this group felt that the home should be con- 
tinued. In fact, four-fifths (S81 percent) of all the personnel surveyed favored 
the continuance of the home. Only 11 percent of those surveyed did not think 
that enlisted men needed the home, but 67 percent were of the opinion there was 
need for the home, The balance were undecided. Applying these percentages to 
strength figures as of May $1, 1954 furnished by the two services (528,760 Regu- 
lar enlisted personnel in the Army and 780,100 in the Air Force), it is apparent 
to the committee that any encroachment upon or interference with the United 
States Soldiers’ Home would have a definitely adverse effect upon the morale of 
over 67 percent (over 870,000) of the enlisted members of the Regular Military 
Establishment.” 

“A significant percentage of those surveyed, indicated that the home was one of 
the features which influenced them in deciding to continue their career in the 
service. This attitude, when considered in relation to the length of military 
service of the persons surveyed indicated a strong relationship between a favor- 
uble attitude towards the home as a decisive feature in the continuation of their 
service and length of service. It was also noteworthy that personnel who indi- 
cated detinite plans for the years following retirement, largely indicated that the 
existence of the home influenced them to continue their service career. This is 
the type of stable career soldier and airman which the military service is in- 
terested in retaining. The loss of experience and training represented by the 
failure of senior noncommissioned officers to reenlist is of vital concern to all 
the services. Numerous incentives, including a new and more generous reenlist- 
ment bonus system (Public Law 506, 83d Cong.), increased weight allowances in 
the movement of household goods (Public Law 458, 883d Cong.), and additional 
home-loan benefits (Public Law 560, 88d Cong.) have been provided to encourage 
this class of personnel to remain in the service. In each instance, these incen- 
lives are a burden upon appropriated funds. As a matter of fact, in the House 
report (No, 2098, 88d Cong.) relating to the increased reenlistment bonus, it was 
estimated that this item might cost as much as $67,922,000 in fiscal year 1955 
ilone. Compare this to the $54,000 which the Soldiers’ Home has cost in direct 
dppropriations in 104 years.” 
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“The Army estimates that it costs approximately $3,500 to keep an enlisteg 3 
man on duty for his first 6 months. This, of course, only takes purely page liveli 
training into consideration and makes no provision whatsoever for advanced Th 
training in specialized skills so necessary to the modern concept of warfare. Tho solely 
Air Force figure is somewhat higher because it includes the cost of primary Admi 
technical schooling in addition to basic training in the more than $14,000 which these 
it estimates that it costs that service to place an airman in his first useful job. fact : 

“During fiscal year 1954, the enlistments of 227,440 members of the Regular servi 
Army and Regular Air Force expired. If only 18 percent of these were induced recon 
to continue their career in the military service because of the existence of the be ¢0! 
Soldiers’ Home, it would have saved $108,484,500 based on Army costs, 9 Th 
$413,938,000 based on Air Force costs. If you could place a value on the expe- homie 
rience, stability, and the timelag before another is capable of taking over the Fre 

kill which is lost when a noncommissioned officer fails to reenlist, astronomieg one ¢ 
tigures would be reached. Again compare this to the $54,000 which the home 
in its lifetime has cost by way of direct appropriations. 

“Another result of the survey was the astonishing interest evidenced hy 
the response of the retired personnel. Those surveyed were selected at rand 
from the files maintained by The Adjutant General and the questionnaires were 
mailed to their last-known address. Their replies were purely voluntary, but 
over SO percent responded. Seventy-eight percent of this retired group ind 
cated that they thought the Soldiers’ Home should be continued despite the 
ther benefits now provided by law. A similar majority, 75 percent, indicated 
that they were of the opinion that the enlisted man needed the Soldiers’ Home 
\lmost half, 42 percent of this group, considered the home as one of the features 
which influence military personnel to make a career of the service 
consistent with the trend noted among active-duty personnel that the lor 

ervice the more thought that is given to the existence of the home. 
the retired men volunteered comments on their questionnaire which 
indicate their feelings toward the home. Typical comments include: 

“The home is like an insurance policy. While aman might not plan di 
to go to the home on retirement, it is a satisfaction to know that such ;: 
Ss available in case of need.” 

“Realization of the benefits of the home increases as a man approaches 
ment age, thus the home is more of a career incentive for the older ma 

. 2 x * * 

“The results of the survey can only lead to the conclusion that tl 
States Soldiers’ Home induces enlisted men to stay with the colors and 
discontinuance would further accelerate the presently alarming tren 
perienced soldiers and airmen to abandon the military service as 
It is, therefore, a worthwhile investment which should not be sacrifices 
the guise of either economy or duplication.” 

s > x a * % 

“The benefits of the Soldiers’ Home are incidental to service in 
Army or Regular Air Force in either peace or war, the same as ret 
hospitalization, post-exchange privileges, and similar benelits. As 
shown when discussing the attitude survey, the continued existence of 
in its present status affects in no small measure the morale of the grea 
of career soldiers and airmen. Its effect upon the retention of career e 
personnel, particularly those skilled, mature, experienced men in the 
grades, is not only a ‘traditional compensatory benefit’ which should 
‘emasculated,’ but is (as we have set forth above) an extremely valuabl: 
to the Government.” 

* ‘* * % * * ’ The 
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That is what the survey brought out and what the study has to sa 
the value of the home to the active forces and I am sure that the info 
will be of great interest to this committee. I may add that the survey was 
conducted at 5 Army and 10 Air Force installations which were selected on the of 5 pe 
basis of high concentration of “regular” personnel in their assigned strengtlis For 
The joint Army-Air Force Committee as part of its overall study of the hom adeque 


based 


membe 


made a detailed analysis of admission criteria. 
Membership is confined to former warrant officers and enlisted men who lave The 

had some service in the Regular Army or Regular Air Force. In addition, Up of 4 po 

until January 11 of this year membership was further limited to: in the 
1. Those who have served honestly and faithfully 20 years or more. home 1]; 
2. Those with service-connected disability, incapable of earning thei 

livelihood. 
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» Those with nonservice-connected disability, incapable of earning their own 
livelihood, and who have had some active enlisted service during any war. 

The comment has been made that the home, by accepting members qualifying 
solely under category three above, was overlapping the functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration Whose major interest is in the war veteran. It is a fact that 
these men Were never career soldiers in the strict meaning of the term. It is a 
fact also that they left the regular service of their own free will and without any 
service-connected disability. After a thorough analysis the joint committee 
recommended that in the future men falling solely into this category no longer 
he considered as qualifying for entrance to the home. 

That recommendation was approved by the Board of Commissioners of the 
home and received the Secretary of the Army’s approval on January 11, 1955. 

From now on the home will be open to career soldiers and airmen only and no 
one can claim that the benefits offered by the two establishments overlap in any 
way. This change will reduce the field of eligibles to some extent and will 
consequently slow up the rate at which the home may have to expand in the 
utureé 

On March 81, 1955, the home had 1,859 members on the rolls. Their average 

ve Was 66 and they varied in age from 24 to {4 years of age. Almost half of 
them were retired after 20 or more years of service. The other half consisted 

disabled through wounds, disease, or old age to the point where they were 
>to earn a livelihood. Only about 70 were under 50 years of age and this 
percentage of the membership indicates that the principal mission of the 
hol continues to be to provide an honorable and comfortable home for old, 
nvalid, and disabled soldiers and airmen and is not the rehabilitation of members 

r return to civil life. About 250 of our members have no war service as eligi- 

based on service in time of peace as well as war. 

Before | proceed with a general comparison of the tiscal year 1956 estimates 
lie fiscal year 1955 appropriation, | would like to again remind the com- 
that the request for $4,210,000 you are now considering is not included in 

| of the President's budget. 
would like to state also that except for certain permanent improvements and 
one-time maintenance projects the estimates are based almost entirely 
perience factors developed over the yvears and applied to the proposed 
e strength of the home for fiscal year 1956 and on certain continuing repair 
ts Where portions are undertaken each year. 
present plant will accommodate 1,468 members in the domiciliary area 
patients in the hospital area, a total of 1,908, which is a net increase of 
to new construction. 
are also requested for an estimated 110 members at other Government 
‘, living off the reservation and on extended leave. This is an increase 
ver the current year. 
average enrolled membership for which funds were provided this year is 

‘“l4. The estimates for fiscal vear 1956 provide for an average of 2,005, an 

rease of 91 members over the current vear. The 2,005 figure is based on 

ntaining the maximum strength in the home during fiscal year 1956, plus 

i estimated number at other hospitals, on extended leave and living off the 
reservation, 

As to employees, I am asking for a total of 1,035 positions, an increase of 9 
positions over the current year. These 1,035 positions represent 835 civilian 
employees, 194 member employees and 6 retired officers. Since a few civilians 
ind any members work on a part-time basis, only 969 man-years of employ- 
ent result. I will now discuss these positions divided into the 3 major projects 
of the estimates, 

The medical service is one of our most important functions since experience 
has proven that the proportion of members requiring hospitalization is between 
“) and 25 percent of the total population of the home. These estimates are 
lased on 468 positions as compared with 468 for the current year, an increase 
of 5 positions, 

For that part of the home where members are domiciled, 351 positions will 
adequately provide food, clothing, police protection, and recreation to the 
members, This is the same number as for the current year. 

lhe 216 positions requested for maintenance activities represents an increase 
of 4 positions over the current year; 2 to help operate the mechanical equipment 
in the new domiciliary building and 2 to offset the increased workload at the 
home laundry. 
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As to the 1956 budget estimates now before the committee for their consider. 
ation, attention is invited to the fact that the estimates amounting to $4,210,000 
are less than the appropriation for fiscal year 1955 by $924,000. The major 
increases and decreases as compared with the current appropriation are « 
follows: 


as 


1. Personal services 

There is a net increase in this object class of $139,680, of which $101,668 is 
due to converting from the CPC schedule to Wage Board rates. <A request for 
9 additional positions costing $28,654 and classifying several former member 
positions at $16,940 additional is somewhat offset by a savings of $5,459 jy 
amounts paid to the member positions which were classified. The increase of 
$7,241 required to pay for the extra day in 1956 is almost entirely offset by g 
reduction of $7,000 in the payment of lump-sum terminal leave. This reductio 
is based on actual experience gained in 1954. Lapses deducted have been jp. 
creased based on the higher base pay caused by converting to Wage Board rates 
thereby reducing the cash required. 


2. Other contractual services 
The net increase of $13,220 in this category is distributed as follows: 


Fiscal year 


(a) Normal operation ; $222, 867 $232, 345 
, I 

(6) Maintenance activities_. : a , Ot 107, 853 

(c) Major improvements 2, 32! 139, 208 


466, 186 479, 406 


This is explained as follows: 

(a) Normal operation.—There is an increase in the rate paid to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, plus an increase in the average number to be maintained there. The 
homes’ share of the Federal employees insurance program was paid for part of 
the fiscal year 1955 only. Payment for the entire fiscal year 1956 results in an 
increase. Elevator maintenance costs are higher due to an increase in the 
number of elevators to be maintained. 

(b) Maintenance activities —Normal recurring programs of maintenance to 
buildings and grounds such as painting and roof repair are part of a planned 
program of economical repair which varies each year. Included in this categor 
is the replacement of dangerously old electric wiring. <A relatively large amount 
will be replaced in the current fiscal year so that a reduction in the amount re 
quired is shown in the estimates now before you. There are several 1-yea! 
projects included in the estimates for 1956 such as tile and terrazzo flooring ani 
renewing the incinerator firebox which do not appear in the current appr 
priation. 

(c) Major improvements.—Each year effort is made to accomplish some pe! 
manent improvement or major repairs to our old plant. Items of this nature 
for which funds were appropriated in fiscal year 1955 in furtherance of our safety 
program are replacing cobblestone gutters with concrete curbs and gutters, re 
placing brick walks with cement sidewalks, and replacing old street-lighting 
standards. Provision is also made this year for renovating the heating and 
storm-water systems in the Grant Building. We are requesting funds in fiscal 
year 1956 for continuing the replacement of brick walks and also to accomplis 
the following 1-year improvements: Install 2 transformers, 1 new and 1 replace 
ment, convert the sisters’ old quarters into officers’ quarters, and repair 
stonework on some of the old buildings. 


3. Supplies and materials 

The increase of $60,023 is due almost entirely fo the increase in the number 
of rations requested, plus an increase in the unit cost of employee rations 
Fiscal year 1956 is the first year when maximum authorized strength will be 
maintained since the opening of our new facilities, thus increasing over this year 
the average number of members, patients, and employees who eat in our messes 
In order to feed the civilian employee a diet commensurate with his activities 
an increase in the unit cost of his ration has been requested. The member ration 
which is a sedentary one is not sufficient for an active worker. 
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I. Equipme nt 

Some of the no-vear funds appropriated in fiscal vear 1952 for equipment for 
our new construction has been brought forward for obligation in fiscal year 1955, 
thus showing an apparent decrease of $79,881 in this item of expenditure. A com- 
parison between funds appropriated for equipment in the current year and re- 
quested next year does show a $14,027 decrease. The equipment program of the 
home, carried on at an accelerated pace for 4 or 5 years, has gradually been 
slowed down to a normal replacement of equipment. 


Lands and structures 
Included in the current appropriation are funds for continuing the original 
eonstruction program. Contract has been let for the new nurses’ quarters and 
funds are available for the modernization of the hospital group of buildings; 
also provided are funds for installing street-lighting standards in the hospital 
area and for preliminary plans for the construction of a new service area to meet 
the requirements of the existing facilities. Our antiquated street-lighting system 
has now been replaced by modern lighting standards, thus eliminating another 
aior safety hazard. The request now before you includes funds for final plans 
for the new service area and for the completion of the expansion of the present 
owerplant. It is $1,079,000 less than the current appropriation for lands and 
structures. 

In 1951 funds were provide under this head for a new domiciliary building 
and a hospital ward wing. The Congress provided funds in fiscal year 1954 for the 
operation of the new domiciliary building from August 1, 1953, and for the 
operation of our new hospital ward wing from January 1954. The new domi- 
ciliary building was not opened until March 1954 and the addition to the hospital 
wing was not opened until June of the same year. As a result of this delay, 
savings in the amount of approximately $240,000 were realized and, in acecord- 
ance with my policy of using these funds only for the purpose intended, I turned 
this amount back to the permanent fund. 


o. 


6. Miscellaneous 

There are several small increases and decreases resulting in an overall net 
decrease of $2,077 for such items as travel, freight and express charges, tele- 
phone charges, gas and electric current, printing and nonpensioners’ allowance. 
These additions and reductions over the current-year appropriation are based 
on our actual operation in fiscal vear 1954. 

During the hearings before the House subcommittee on these estimates, I 
told that committee, in answer to a question, that the Bureau of the Budget had 
reduced the home estimates by $875,000 including $155,000 for preliminary plans 
fora new domiciliary building and an extension to the new hospital ward wing. 

In addition to this cut the home was forced to absorb the cost of converting 
from the CPC rates of pay to Wage Board rates by eliminating $95,885 of main- 
tenance and equipment items. Included in the items eliminated were $28,000 for 
rehabilitation of toilets in the detention barracks, $11,150 for continuing our 
program of replacing cobblestone gutters with concrete curbs and gutters and 

S50 from hospital equipment. 

The bill as passed by the House has been increased by $190,000, the determi- 
nation as to how these additional funds can most effectively be utilized being 
left to the Board of Commissioners of the home. I have obtained the approval 
of the Board to utilize these funds as follows in the event that the Senate should 
approve the increase allowed by the House: 


(a) Preliminary plans for a new domiciliary building___—- __. $125, 000 
(b) Rehabilitation of toilets in the detention barracks___ eas 28, 000 
(¢) Continuing the replacement of cobblestone gutters with concrete 

curbs and gutters ‘ 11, 150 
(d) Additional mess personnel____ a 23, 000 
(e) Miscellaneous hospital equipment__________- lh te 2, 850 


By requesting planning funds for a new domiciliary building only and holding 
the request for plans for the extension of the new hospital ward wing in abeyance, 
[continue to plan for the orderly modernization of the home. 

The board of commissioners has previously authorized this year 13 additional 
mess positions amounting to $23,000 annually to take eare of the increased 
ember load. No provision for these funds is made in these estimates. There- 
fore, a part of the $190,000 will be used to offset this deficit in the coming year. 
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The United States Soldiers’ Home, in accordance with law, makes a report of jj. 
activities annually to the Congress. Included in this report is a report by the 
Inspector General of the Army who, by law, is required to make an annya) 
inspection of the home and report the results to the Congress. It is pertinent 
quote an extract from his last inspection reported dated December 1, 1954 

“The mission of the United States Soldiers’ Home of providing care fop 
certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers and airmen was being performed in g 
excellent manner. Generally, members appeared to be content and well satisfieg 
Facilities and administration were conducive to the safety, comfort, and we! 
being of the individual.” 

In conclusion, I believe the American people can be well satisfied with the 
measures taken through the years by the Congress for the care of the old ang 
disabled soldiers and airmen of the Regular forces, and I can assure the com. 
mittee that continued effort is being made by the officials of the home to carr 
out the mission of the home efficiently and economically. 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, General. 

General Haitstre. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hitt. We are certainly obliged to you, General, and appre- 
ciate your coming. 

General Hatsure. Thank you. 

Senator Hiti. We will recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 2:40 p. m., Friday, April 29, 1955, the hearing was 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon, Lister Hall (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
re : Senators Hill and Thye. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HeatrH SERVICE 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


STATEMENT OF MIKE GORMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 
Senator Hitt. The committee will kindly come to order. 


We are glad to have our friend, Mr. Mike Gorman, with us here this 
morning. He is executive director of the National Mental Health 


' Committee. 


Mr. Gorman, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your own 
way, if you please, sir. 

Just before you proceed, Mr. Gorman, there is something I want 
tohave placed into the record. 


SALK POLIO VACCINE 


During our hearings on the specific items of the Public Health 
Service we learned of the difficulties surrounding the Salk polio vac- 
cine arising from the vaccine put out by one labor atory. Surgeon 
(reneral Scheele, Dr. Sebrell, Director of the NIH, and Dr. Haas, 
Director of the Institute on Microbiology explained that the Service 
would divert whatever funds were required to cope with this situation. 
They were in turn assured by this subcommittee that any request im 
connection with needed funds for this particular work would be favor- 
ably received. 

745 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO COPE WITH VACCINE PROBLEM 


The Department delivered to me on vesterday a letter in which it js 
estimated that an additional $1.2 million will be required for fiscal] yeqy 
1956, with an explanation of these requirements. It was also indi. 
eated that additional funds were needed during the current fisea] 
vear, which funds could be derived by transfer from unobligated 
balances in other Public Health Service accounts. 

T shall insert the letter from the Secretary, together with the ex. 
planation in the nature of justification therefor, for the informatioy 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 14, 1955. 
Hon. LISTer HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hitt: At the recent hearing before your committee concerning 
appropriations for the National Institute of Microbiology, your committee was 
advised of some of the problems arising in connection with Salk vaccine. It was 
brought out that additional funds might be required to accelerate testing, for 
intensive epidemiological intelligence work on the incidence of poliomyelitis, and 
to undertake a research program directed at improved and simplified testing 
techniques. You requested that we advise you as to the needs of the Public 
Health Service for these purposes as soon as they materialized so that your com- 
mittee might take appropriate action to further this important work. 

Since that hearing the Public Health Service has been conducting an inten- 
sive investigation and study of the whole problem and has developed plans and 
budget estimates to cover this increased activity. It is estimated that additional 
funds totaling $1,200,000 will be required in 1956, distributed by appropriation 
as follows: 


Microbiology activities : , det sighs $435, 0M 


Control of communicable diseases TOH5, 00) 


In support of this estimate there is enclosed a brief statement of explanation 
covering each activity. 

With respect to fiscal year 1955, the Publie Health Service is initiating the 
plan covered in the 1956 estimate. Thus far, for most of the activities we have 
been able to use unobligated balances in current appropriations; and in this 
manner we are coping with the situation. Among all of the appropriations of 
the Public Health Service there are adequate unobligated balances to finance 
additional expenditures as they may be required. However, in order to perform 
this work in an orderly manner, using appropriation accounts of the Institute 
of Microbiology and of the Communicable Disease Center, it would be most help- 
ful if the Surgeon General were authorized to effect transfer of balances between 
appropriations. To facilitate this there is enclosed a statement containing su¢- 
gested appropriation language. 

We shall greatly appreciate favorable consideration by you and your commit- 
tee of these suggested amendments to our 1956 budget estimate and of the au 
thority requested for 1955. Any additional information the committee may wish 
will be submitted to you promptly upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
OvETA CuLP Hopsry, Secretary. 


EXPLANATION OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Additional funds requested for poliomyelitis activities in 1956 will be utilized 
principally for epidemiological investigations of all cases of the disease and 
laboratory services to support these investigations, for the collection and dis 
semination of information concerning the availability and distribution of vac 
cine, for vaccine testing operations of the Biologics Control Laboratory, and for 
research to develop new and improved methods for the detection and identifica 
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tion of viruses in tissue culture. The amounts required by appropriation are 
explained below. 


CommUnien le CINOGSC Ra ici eine weicnmne ae eh noses $765,000 
Hoideniclogies! Iivesti*qaonegs. «ooo ee nswennencenes 150, 000 
Supporting laboratory services__._.______---_-~-- 500, 000 
Consultation and coordination = 115, 000 


Epidemiological investigations___-__---------- 150, 000 


The occurrence of cases of poliomyelitis among children who had recently been 
inoculated with poliomyelitis vaccine dramatically illustrates the need for es- 
tablishing a nationwide system of collecting accurate and detailed reports on 
all cases of poliomyelitis in the country. It was imperative to determine as 
rapidly as possible the nature of the apparent association of cases with the 
yaccine. The intensity of public concern with regard to the polio-vaccine prob- 
lems and the implications with regard to public-health measures in the future 
make the need for such followup action especially urgent. 

As increasing numbers of children become immunized and as the normal polio- 
myelitis Season approaches, it may be expected by mere coincidence that many 
children will contract poliomyelitis at some time following vaccination. In 
order to interpret such occurrences properly, it is necessary that accurate current 
information be available on a national basis in far more detail and more rapidly 
than is available through normal morbidity reporting channels. 

The poliomyelitis followup program which was initiated on an emergency 
basis in April of this year is being carried out by epidemiologic experts of the 
Communicable Disease Center especially trained in the identification, report- 
ing and interpretation of the occurrence of infectious diseases among large pop- 
ulation groups. At present, 24 Communicable Disease Center epidemiologie in- 
telligence officers are assigned temporarily to work on poliomyelitis surveillance 
at a sacrifice of other continuing responsibilities. This represents the total 
number of such personnel now available and is inadequate to maintain proper 
coverage and provide sufficient assistance. Fifteen additional such personnel 
are needed for this purpose. The costs of these personnel, including travel and 
miscellaneous expenses, amounts to $150,000. 

This group will work with State medical and public-health authorities, with 
emphasis on confirmation of reported cases, whether the case has been vaccinated 
this year or last, laboratory confirmation of diagnosis, and correlation of data 
to provide daily records. Information will be compiled and distributed promptly 
to keep the responsible health agencies currently informed on the situation. This 
epidemiological study will yield data on the current large-scale immunization 
program and will be very useful to the continuing evaluation of the program on 
a State and local level. In order to make a scientific evaluation as to the effect 
and association of the vaccine on poliomyelitis incidence, it is necessary to follow 
nonvaccinated cases and household contacts of all cases as well as those oceur- 
ring in people who had received the vaccine. The nonvaccinated group serves 
asa control group upon which comparative analyses can be based. 

Moreover, with the publicity and interest in connection with the vaccination 
program, the many types of disease that may simulate poliomyelitis will assume 
increasing relative importance to the public, to physicians, and to health officers 
since they may be erroneously diagnosed and reported as poliomyelitis. Unless 
such a diagnosis is promptly corrected, much public concern is likely to be felt. 
Unnecessary loss in confidence in the poliomyelitis vaccine might develop. This 
program for poliomyelitis surveillance should bring to the attention of all health 
Officers the existence of these other types of disease and should serve to achieve 
prompter and more correct diagnoses when they occur. 


Supporting laboratory services___....__.._--_____- sec sivsate esl Paccctancsszossd: 


In order to secure a scientifically accurate measure and evaluation of the 
problem, extensive laboratory analysis is necessary. Every case of poliomyelitis 
will receive laboratory confirmation, if possible, by virus isolation from feces 
according to type of strain. Serological tests will also be made in both acute 
and convalescent phases of each case. In addition, specimens of household con- 
tacts of each victim must be examined as well as the verification examinations 
on the misdiagnosed cases referred to above. Laboratory supporting services 
Will be performed by all available qualified resources, including those labora- 
tories which have participated in the 1954 Salk vaccine evaluation study con- 
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ducted by the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis, appropriate university 
and State public-health laboratories and the available facilities of the Pubjie 
Health Service, including the Rocky Mountain Laboratory and the Communicahjp 
Disease Center. These supporting laboratory costs are estimated at $500. 
for fiscal year 1956. 


Consultation and coordination of poliomyelitis vaccine activities______ $115, 1 


The national impact of the Salk poliomyelitis vaccination program involves the 
conduct of cooperative activities with the appropriate advisory authorities, yao. 
cine manufacturers, and State and local health officials. This has made neces. 
sary the establishment of a coordinating staff to act as a focal point for the ae. 
tivities concerned with the availability and distribution of the vaccine, and opera. 
tion of the vaccine program on a national basis. A substantial part of this work. 
load has been absorbed by and will continue to be done through existing resources 
This request provides for the minimum additional staff required to effectively 
carry out the program. ‘ 

This activity will provide for the following services: 

1. Make available staff services and funds for the meetings of the National 
Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine which consists of 10 representa. 
tives of national organizations concerned with this program who were appointed 
by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

2. Secure and maintain intelligence regarding the activity of State and loca) 
programs for administering the vaccine and the production and distribution of 
the vaccine by manufacturers. 

3. Assist in the development and operation of the system of allocation and 
distribution of vaccine, including the determination of State allocations of yae. 
cine based upon the population of age groups according to established priorities 

4. Provide consultative and technical assistance to States on the intra-State 
distribution of vaccine. 

5. Answer public and congressional queries concerning vaccine distribution. 


PEICOOUROIOEY “RUF RGiinckacinbackccckn ws Ghaccweectacecdack $435, 000 
Vaccine testing 295, 0) 
Virus test development 105, 000 
ROE TION GRO Tinttitncicnacmncnaminkckakagiuaaawakeabenne 35, 000 


In order to meet the present polio-vaccine emergency, substantial additional 
funds for the Microbiological Institute will be required. The extreme public 
pressume on both private and public agencies to accelerate the availability of 
an effective and safe vaccine makes it urgent to reconsider every aspect of the 
biologics-control program which might be related to this problem. 

This estimate is predicated on the assumption that it would be sound public 
policy to incorporate in the regular biologics control program an additional factor 
of safety and potency testing beyond that which has been possible within the 
present resources of the Microbiological Institute. As part of the regular pro- 
gram of biologics control, the production facilities of each manufacturer of any 
biological product are inspected no less often than once annually. The present 
polio program, that is, the one which was in operation immediately prior to 
the Cutter vaccine withdrawal, called for complete review of every lot of vaccine 
proposed for issuance by the manufacturer, based upon a written protocol of 
tests performed by the manufacturer in accordance with specified minimum 
standards. 

In addition, the resources of the present program have permitted retesting 
in the Bethesda laboratories of selected lots in which the tests have been made 
in monkeys and tissue cultures, both as to potency and safety. The ratio of 
such sample testing to total production would vary with the number of lots 
and the size of the production lots. At the rate of production existing in 
April 1955, however, the Biologics Control Laboratory was testing through mon- 
keys approximately 1 manufacturer’s lot in every 7 submitted for release. This 
budget proposes that the amount of Government inspection and testing be 
increased as follows: 

1. Increase onsite Government inspection of polio production processes would 
be provided in each of six manufacturers’ facilities. 

2. All manufacturers’ lots, prior to release by the Government, would be tested 
in Government laboratories through tissue culture techniques. 

3. The amount of testing by the Government for safety and potency through 
use of monkeys will be approximately doubled. 
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4 Augmenting activity in virus test development utilizing the facilities of the 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory in Hamilton, Mont. 

The expanded activities outlined above would require an increase of 50 posi- 
tions and $435,000. The areas of increase can be grouped into three major cate- 
gories of program operations: (1) vaccine testing and related supportive serv- 
ices, (2) virus test development, and (3) inspection services. 


Vaccine testing $295, 000 


The increase requested under this heading would provide for the testing— 
through tissue culture techniques—of all manufacturers’ lots of polio vaccine 
prior to release by the Government. It would also provide for doubling the 
volume of testing for safety and potency through the use of monkeys (involving 
use of 60 monkeys per ak in comparison to the level of 30 per week existing 
prior to the Cutter incident). In terms of the effects of this expanded activity 
on auxiliary service facilities, there would be a substantial need for additional 
monkeys and tissue culture material, for additional space and facilities to re- 
ceive, treat, and house monkeys, and for histopathological and animal autopsy 
services, 

Virus test development 3 $105, 000 


The accuracy (that is sensitivity) of tests for the presence of virus or antibody 
response is an area in which the Biological Control Laboratory, the manufactures, 
and virus experts generally have been devoting great attention. Technological 
development in this field has been quite rapid and promising, but much remains 
to be accomplished in developing faster and more accurate techniques through 
the use of tissue culture and experimental animals as well. A major obstacle 
to the testing of the poliomyelitis vaccine has been the necessity to rely on monkey 
testing. 

The increase requested under this heading would allow the augmenting of 
virus test development activities utilizing the space and facilities available 
at the Rocky Mountain Laboratory in Hamilton, Mont. 


[anpectiOn: BOEVICCR awe a co ede $35, 000 


This would provide necessary professional staff and travel expenses for in- 
creased onsite Government inspection of polio production processes in each of 
the six manufacturing facilities. Operating as 2-man teams, this inspection 
staff would schedule repeated visits to the 6 production facilities in such a way 
as to constitute resident surveillance equivalent to 25 percent of total vaccine 
production time. 


Summary 
: re pe 
| 1956 budget | 1956 House | Additional 


allowance request Total, 1956 





Communicable diseases................-------- 0 | 
Microbiology activities.........._. eget dae | 6, 645, 000 | 6, 645, 000 435, 000 


7, 080, 000 


| 
$4, 400, 000 $765, 000 | same $5, 165, 000 


On page 28, line 12, strike the period and insert the following: 

“: Provide d, That there may be transferred from any appropriation to the Pub- 
lie Health Servic ‘e in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act, 1955, to any other such appropriation such amounts as the Surgeon 
General may determine for the cost of activities during the fiscal year 1955 relat- 
ing to poliomyelitis.” 


Estimated transfers between appropriations for poliomyelitis activities 





Appropriation 





Neurology and blindness activities 
National Cancer Institute 
Microbiology activities- 
Communicable diseases _ 
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MicroBioLocy ACTIVITIES 


Obligations by activity 


-_ 956 estimate ¢ 
1955 estimate 1956 estimate and 
House allowance 





Description = ee — 
Posi- Posi- Posi- 


tions Amount tions Amount tions 


1, Grants for research and training 
(a) Research projects $2, 110, 000 $2, 110, 000 
(>) Research fellowships. -—. 117, 000 117, 000 
2. Direct operations 
(a) Research ) 3, 739, 400 7 , 215, 000 
(6b) Other direct operations: 
(1) Review and approval 
of research and train- 
ing grants 7 21, 000 q 18, 700 
(2) Administration 184, 000 184, 300 


Total obligations. . 7 6, 171, 400 5 6, 645, 000 535 Q done 
rhe 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Obligations by activity 


- 1956 estimate and 
955 estimate 
1955 estimate House allowance 


Posi- Amount Posi- A 


n l 
tions tions 1ount 


. General disease-prevention and control 
ictivities ‘ 5 $2, 745, 000 527 | $2, 846, 000 


2, Specific disease-prevention and control 
activities | , 134, 000 | 191 1, 134, 000 
3. General epidemic and disaster aid 000 | 0 40, OOO 
Administration | 380, 000 SS 380, 0OO 


Total obligations. ae 96 , 299, 000 806 4, 400, 000 | 
\ | 

Mr. Gorman. Senator Hill, I have the honor to have testifying wit! 
me today Dr. Nathan Kline, who is director of research of the mak 
land State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.; Dr. Henry Brill, comm 
sioner of research, Department of Mental Health, New York $8 
Dr. T. M. Stanley, senior medical director, Rockland State Hospital 
and Dr. Frank Ayd, Jr., of Baltimore, Md. 

Senator Hiri. We are glad to have you gentlemen here. 

Now you may proceed with your statement, Mr. Gorman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gorman. Senator Hill, I ask that my prepared statement be 
entered into the record in full. 
Senator Hiri. Very well. Then you may proceed as you wish. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


NEW DRUGS HOLD OUT HOPE FOR VICTORY OVER MENTAL ILLNESS 


SrPATEMENT ON FiscaL 1956 BupGeT By MIKE GORMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
EXECUTIVE DIrREcTOR, NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COM MITTEE 


(Mr. Gorman is a former newspaperman and magazine writer 
who has specialized in the mental health field for the past 10 years. 
In 1948, his book Oklahoma Attacks Its Snake Pits was condensed 
as a book supplement in the Reader’s Digest. He has written 
numerous magazine articles on mental health.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a few weeks ago all of us were 
deeply gratified at the announcement of the success of the Salk vaccine. Yet 
very few people in this country understand the true implications of the Salk 
story. Forty-six years ago, in 1909, Dr. Karl Landsteiner discovered that the 
cause of poliomyelitis was a virus. For the next 30 years little research was 
done while thousands upon thousands of children were permanently crippled. 
The first break against this disease came in 1939 when polio’s most famous 
ictim, Franklin D. Roosevelt, established the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. President Roosevelt and the foundation, under the magnificent 
leadership of Basil O’Connor, dramatized the need for money for research 
against this killer. Fifteen annual Marches of Dimes raised more than $2 bil- 
lion dimes; 180 million of these went into virus research. The foundation was 
determined to develop a successful vaccine. It supported the research work 
which identified the three types of polio, which grew polio virus in a test tube 
aud it supported the research of an obscure virologist named Jonas Salk when 
he made an application to the foundation in 1950. 

Research money bought this great victory over polio. Came the money, came 
the men, and came the victory. 

Yet poliomyelitis is insignificant in its incidence compared to mental illness. 
Last year there were only 38,000 cases of poliomyelitis and only about 8,000 of 
the paralytic type. Contrast this with the 250,000 new cases of mental illness 
each year, in addition to the 750,000 victims of it who lie paralyzed by it in mental 
hospitals. This is an epidemic of truly staggering proportions and yet we are 
doing little about it. 

In the past year however, all of us in the mental health field have been excited 
by the development of two new drugs, chlorpromazine and reserpine. During 
the past few months both the technical magazines and the popular magazines 
have carried numerous medical reports on the remarkable results obtained from 
the use of these drugs. In an article on reserpine in the October 30, 1954 issue 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association, three California psychia- 
trists suggest the exciting promise of this new attack upon mental illness in 
these words: “If the results of long-term studies substantially confirm these 
preliminary findings, reserpine (serpasil) will be the most important therapeutic 
development in the history of psychiatry.” 

In a recent issue of Time magazine, both the impact of these new drugs and 
the need for more research is excellently summarized in these words: “The 
treatment of mental illness is in the throes of a revolution. For the first time 
in history, pills and injections (of two inexpensive drugs) are enabling psychia- 
trists to (1) nip in the bud some burgeoning outbreaks of emotional illness; (2) 
treat many current cases far more effectively, and (3) in some instances reverse 
long-standing disease so that patients can be freed from the hopeless back wards 
of mental hospitals where they have been “put away” for years * * * At the 
sine time, even the most enthusiastic advocates of the drugs were at pains to 
eliphasize that by themselves the pills and injections probably do not cure any- 
thing: in the main, they make other treatments more effective. They are not 
svlng to empty the State hospitals, and far from reducing the need for more 
intensive research into psychic disorders, they accentuate it and facilitate the 
work.” 

In the February, 1955 issue of the Woman's Home Companion in an article 
inpropriately titled “Victory Over Mental Illness,” the well-known medical 
wuthor, Albert Q. Maisel, writes that “until now we have been losing the war 
against the most widespread of all major diseases—mental illness—which 
oe every American family. But here is bright promise that the tide can 
é turned.” 


622845548 
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In the body of the article Mr. Maisel writes: 

“Just over the horizon lie other, greater victories. In scores of laboratories. 
here and abroad, other drugs and methods of treatment are being tested—therg. 
peutic tools so potent and powerful that even the men who have devised they 
are awed at the prospects they open up. 

“If only a portion of these prospects are realized—and, in view of the successes 
already achieved, there is sound reason to hope for such victories—an inca). 
culable burden will be lifted from the heart of all mankind. For deep withjy 
each of us lies an age-old, spine-chilling dread of mental illness.” 

“* * * Ts che war on mental disease to produce a major victory in the next 
few years—or only one that will help generations yet unborn? 

“Strangely enough, the answer probably doesn’t lie entirely in the laboratories 
of the new psychiatrist-biologist-pharmacologist teams. These teams have no 
dearth of research leads. They know, by now, where they are headed. 

“But the speed with which they move toward their goal depends upon the 
funds available for research. 

“And here we have an amazing situation. We allot only a pitiful amount of 
money for the medical research that offers the only hope we know of emptying 
the mental hospitals. Federal, State and private mental health research funds 
come to less than 5 cents against every dollar we spend on research against other 
diseases. Though polio, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy—and even cancer 
cripple far fewer people, we spend far more money in research against these 
maladies than we do to defeat mental illness.” 

Just a few weeks ago, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post entitled 
“The Medicine That Melts Anxiety,” Steven M. Spencer wrote: 

“The calming chemical is making a particularly dramatic impact in the tragic 
‘back wards’ of the big State hospitals. Here men and women who have been 
under heavy sedation or in straitjackets for months or years are now dressing 
and feeding themselves, walking about the grounds, taking part in athletics, 
working in the occupational-therapy shop, even going to dances.” At the Dela- 
ware State Hospital at Farnhurst are many who have undergone this metamor- 
phosis. Says the clinical director, Dr. Fritz A. Freyhan, who is also assistant 
professor of psychiatry at the University of Pennsylvania, “The whole social 
climate of the wards has changed—these people are no longer violent, or doped, 
or confused. They are sociable, and that is a unique contribution of this drug.” 

I could list scores of technical articles on successes achieved by the new 
drugs. In the April 9, 1955, issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association there were three major articles devoted to chlorpromazine. Dr. 
Nathan Kline, who is here to testify with me today, will speak much more 
expertly on the achievements resulting from the use of these new drugs, 
Dr. Kline has used these drugs as extensively as any psychiatrist in this country, 

But now we come to the real question—how to exploit and extend the use- 
fulness of these drugs. The first step, it seems to me, is a precise study in depth 
of the physiological results of these drugs upon various types of metal illness. 
This would be analogous, in its way, to the carefully controlled evaluation of 
the Salk vaccine. 

We have only a scattering of technical information on these new drugs and 
most of this information is not centrally coordinated and readily available. 
For example, we know some of the clinical results of these drugs, but little 
about how, these drugs work in the human metabolism. What effect do these 
drugs have upon the hormones? What part or parts of the brain do they 
influence, and how? 

There is a precedent for this type of investigation in the work which the 
National Heart Institute administered in studying the effects of serpasil on 
hypertension. The Heart Institute supported a series of evaluation studies 
which led to a body of information now available to every doctor in this 
country. 

The Congress has been exceedingly farsighted in past years in supporting 
both the manufacture and evaluation of new drugs. 

In 1947 it appropriated $1 million to the Public Health Service for the 
purchase and evaluation of streptomycin. It also encouraged a separate evalu- 
ation of streptomycin by the Veterans’ Administration. 

In 1950 the Congress appropriated $2,500,000 for the purchase and evaluation 
of cortisone. In testimony before a congressional Appropriations Committee 4 
year ago Dr. Cornelius Traeger, one of the country’s leading neurologists, paid 
this tribute to the Congress for its farsightedness in making the cortisone 
appropriation: 
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“We would still be puttering with cortisone if we had not had the stimulus 
of that $2,500,000 available to many researchers throughout the country * * * A 
whole new vision of medicine has been brought up by this development of 
vortisone. We would not be anywhere near where we are today without that 
appropriation.” 

In 1954 the Congress appropriated $750,000 for the purchase and use of 
glutamine and asparagine in epilepsy. Of this appropriation, Dr. Traeger 
testified : 

“If glutamine pays off as I think it will, you can blow up the clinical center 

and plow the field in peanuts and come up with a great profit to us in terms 
of dollars. If it is the only thing that comes out of that Institute, you have 
justified your expenditure.” 
' In the light of these prior appropriations for the development of important 
drugs which have saved thousands of American lives, the National Mental Health 
Committee requests the Congress to appropriate $1,500,000 for research work 
on all new drugs having a beneficial effect upon mental illness. 

We suggest that this $1,500,000 special drug research sum be broken down into 
two major items: 

1. Five hundred thousand dollars for a broad-scale technical evaluation and 
study of both the adequacies and inadequacies of the new drugs in their effect 
on mental illness. These studies would cover not only chlorpromazine and 
reserpine, but also LSD 25, meratran, miltown, mescaline, and any other of the 
exciting new chemical discoveries which are being used in the psychiatric field. 

It is our feeling that the National Institute of Mental Health should administer 
the overall drug-study grant and that the best mechanism for the administration 
of the grant would lie in the setting up of a special study committee on chemo- 
therapy within the institute. We believe that the procedure followed in the 
excellent National Heart Institute evaluation of serpasil on hypertension should 
be followed. This would include grants-in-aid to institutions and agencies 
capable of participating in such a study. Evaluation projects should be con- 
ducted in a number of States, cover all major types of major illness, and cover 
all the age ranges in which mental illness occurs. 

Since it is exceedingly important that an expert evaluation of these new drugs 
be achieved as soon as possible, we recommend that a summary report be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than March 1, 1956. Insofar as possible, this 
summary report should include technical information on the clinical effects of 
the new drugs; detailed information on the physiological actions of these drugs, 
and specific recommendations for further study, use, and application of the drugs. 

2. The remaining $1 million of the specific allocation for drug research should 
go in grants-in-aid to researchers in all parts of the country willing to conduct 
further experimentation with existing drugs, or development of new and more 
effective drugs. It is our considered opinion that chemotherapy has been the 
low man in the mental-health totem pole. Over the past several years the 
National Institute of Mental Health has given very little support to drug 
research. 

In this framework, I would like to discuss the specific budget recommendations 
of the Eisenhower administration for the National Institute of Mental Health. 
The administration proposes $17,519,600. The National Mental Health Commit- 
tee finds it difficult to understand the reasoning behind such a low figure. 

In the first place, the National Mental Health Advisory Council, which Mrs. 
Hobby has publicly stated has the function of recommending the budget for the 
National Institute of Mental Health, last November proposed a minimum of $30 
nillion for the Institute for fiscal 1956. There is a great difference between 
$17,519,600 and $30 million. 

The administration’s budget does not even come up to the conservative recom- 
mendations of the medical task force of the Hoover Commission. The Hoover 
medical task force described mental illness as “the greatest single problem in 
the Nation’s health picture.” While recommending a reduction of over a quarter 
of a billion dollars in annual Federal expenditures in the health field, the task 
force recommended an additional $5 million a year for “research and training 
grants in psychiatry, and grants to States for community health programs.” 

Contrast the Hoover recommendations with the administration’s fiscal 1956 
budget for the National Institute of Mental Health. The administration raises 
the training grants by $1,500,000 and the community services grants by $675,000. 
This is a total of $2,175,000. It falls $2,825,000 short of the Hoover task force 
recommendations. 
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The National Mental Health Committee proposes a budget of $80,603,000 foy 
fiscal 1956 for the National Institute of Mental Health. The following is a break. 
down of our suggested budget : 

(a) Grants for research and training 


1. GRANTS 


(1) Research projects.—The National Mental Health Committee proposes 
very modest increase to $5,500,000 for Federal grants-in-aid programs to support 
research projects. Despite the strong recommendations of the Hoover medica 
task force for an increase in research grants, the Eisenhower administration has 
not raised the research grant-in-aid figure 1 cent over last year. The $3,587. 
for research grants allocated in the Eisenhower budget is not enough to eye 
support research requests presently on hand at the National Institute of Menta 
Health. 

The research grant increase requested by the National Mental Health Com. 
mittee is approximately $2 million. As explained in a previous portion of our 
testimony, we think it vitally important that the bulk of this $2 million increase 
go to the pursuit of existing and new leads in drugs. I recently completed ; 
lengthy survey of psychiatric research support in this country, and I state cate. 
gorically that we are starving the biochemists, the physiologists, the anatomists 
and the neurologists who can give us new and even more dramatic victories over 
mental illness. I think it in the national interest for the Congress to insist that 
the psychiatric research arm of the Federal Government pay more attention t 
this neglected area of research. 

(2) Research fellowships.—The National Mental Health Committee proposes 
the sum of $350,000 which would finance approximately 100 fellowships for 
research training of outstanding persons interested in such a career. This is a 
very modest request, since we still have to have many more hundreds of full-time 
research workers if we are to create new and effective treatments for ment 
illness. 

(3) Training grants.—The National Mental Health Committee proposes 
$7.350,000 for training and teaching grants to help overcome the present shortages 
of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric nurses, psychiatric so 
workers, ete. The overall training sum is broken down as follows: 

(a) $1 million to extend teaching grants to all of the medical schools 
in the country. 

(b) $6 million for teaching grants and stipends to expand the present 
graduate-training program of teaching grants and traineeships. 

(ce) $100,000 for short-term institutes for general practitioners, healt 
workers, nurses, ete. 

(7) $250,000 for the training of psychiatric aides. 

The National Mental Health Committee believes that the suggested training 
sum of $7,350,000 is a basic minimum toward eventual achievement of the per 
sonnel standards set by the American VPsychiatriec Association. The average 
State mental hospital is 40 percent understaffed in physicians ; 66 percent under- 
staffed in registered nurses: 76 percent in clinical psychologists ; and 75 percent 
understaffed in psychiatric social workers. 

We cannot lose sight of the importance of skilled medical personnel, New 
research knowledge is vital, but it will go to waste unless there are skilled 
medical people to apply it immediately. It is a crying shame that the new 
drugs to which I have referred, and other treatments of a similar nature, ar 
withheld from thousands upon thousands of mentally sick patients becaus 
there is a shortage of the skilled psychiatric personnel needed to apply the! 
(b) Grants for detection diagnosis and other preventive and control services 

The National Mental Health Committee proposes an expenditure of $4 millio 
for mental health clinies, and for allied community services. This is $1 milli 
more than proposed in the Eisenhower budget. According to data compiled by 
the Community Services Section of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
there is a nationwide shortage of 840 full-time mental health clinics. In the 
face of this demonstrable need the Federal Government must expand its grants 
for clinics more rapidly than it has done in the past. The States and localities 
are doing their share—they are contributing approximately $6 for every Federal 
dollar allocated to these clinical and community services. 

Although the administration proposes an increase of $675,000 over last year’s 
appropriation for clinics, this falls $550,000 short of the 1950 figure. The Hoover 
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nedical task force report is deeply critical of the cuts in Federal-aid to States 
and localities for the establishment and other community services designed to 
treat mental illness in its early stages. Pointing out that between fiscal 1950 
and fiscal 1955, this program was cut by 35 percent, the task force report 
| CS. 

cao we believe that the Federal Government should gradually reduce 
+s grants as the States take up the load for any given health activity we 
conclude that the recent reduction in Federal support has been too abrupt.” 


2. DIRECT OPERATIONS 
ia) Researeh 
The administration proposes $3,553,000 for the operation of research activities 
at the Clinical Center. The House of Representatives raised this figure to 
6 S03.000, allocating an additional $250,000 for research on mental retardation. 
The National Mental Health Committee commends the House for its initiative 
in this area and goes along with the revised figure. 


ib) Other direct operations 
In relation to the direct operations of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the National Mental Health Committee proposes small increases to expand tech- 
nical assistance to the States, pilot-training activities, and larger review and 
approval services. These increases are listed in the budget appended to this 
statement. 
3. CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The National Mental Health Committee proposes that SS million be allocated 
hy the Congress for the construction of psychiatric-research facilities. At pres- 
ent there are on file with the National Institute of Mental Health applications 
for research construction totaling approximately $22 million from medical schools, 
hospitals, and nonprofit foundations in all parts of the country. In many cases 
promising research projects are being held up because of lack of laboratory 
facilities. Furthermore, as a number of psychiatrists pointed out in testimony 
before the Congress a year ago, they are losing young research workers because 
they cannot give them the tools with which to work. 

Since the National Institute of Mental Health was set up by law in 1946, it 
has not received 1 cent of research construction money. At hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health this year, witnesses representing several of the 
most famous psychiatric installations in the country testified as to their inability 
to raise private moneys for the construction of laboratory facilities. Research 
‘annot go ahead unless its physical plants is adequate. 

The foregoing budget recommendations of the National Mental Health Com- 
mittee are really much too modest. In the field of research, they would bring 
the Federal expenditure up to around $9 million. 

Compare this $9 million with some of our current Government expenditures. 
For example, the Federal Government spends approximately $100 a year for agri- 
ultural research and allied services. While it is important to do research on 
the Hessian fly, the citron blackfly, the Mormon cricket, rust-resistant grains, 
commerical fertilizer, the corn borer, and swine feeding, is it wise for us to spend 
ore than 10 times as much on this as we do on the human mind? 

Last year, this wealthy country spent more than 4 billions in both governmental 
and nongovernmental research. Industry alone spent more than a billion dollars 
searching for new products, and a number of industrial companies spent individ- 
nally more for research activities than the country spent collectively for psychia- 
tric research, 

Last year our own Federal Government spent approximately $2 billion on 
research, Of this sum more than 85 percent—about $1,700 million was allocated 
to military and weapons research—how to build better and more potent weapons 
of destruction. In terms of comparative Federal research expenditures, psy- 
chiatrie research is just about the smallest splinter in the Federal barrel, getting 
about one four-hundredth of the total Federal research expenditure. 

The current Federal expenditure for psychiatric research does not quite equal 
the cost of a single B-52 designed to drop a hydrogen bomb. 

On the day the success of the new polio vaccine was announced, Dr. Jonas Salk 
himself said that the next big research effort should be directed toward mental 
illness. What will it take to develop a series of vaccines, physiological and 
psychological, against the major types of mental illness? It is my belief that 
We will not begin to make serious inroads upon mental illness until we reach an 
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annual psychiatric research expenditure of at least $100 million. It will take 
that amount of money each year to train the researchers, build the laboratories 
and explore the hundreds of research leads in all parts of the country. 

In this context I consider the budget proposals of the National Mental Healt 
Committee absolutely minimal. 


Administra- 
Description 1955 estimate tion’s 1956 
estimate 


. Grants: 
(a) Grants for research and training: 
(1) Researeh projects 3 , iin 3, 587, 000 3, 587, 000 
(2) Research fellowships baits wiles 187, 000 300, 000 
(3) Training grants s 4, 310, 000 5, 810, 000 | 
(b) Grants for detection, diagnosis and other 
preventive and control services... es 2, 325, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
. Direct operations: 
(a) Research... si eet cnet 2, 861, 800 3, 553, 000 
(6) Other direct oper: itions: | 
(1) Review and approval of research and 
training grants___- ; -.| 126, 500 169, 000 | 10). (XY 
(2) Training activities 50, 000 | 50, 000 | 200, OOK 
(3) Technical assistance to States 415, 600 746, 600 R50, 
(4) Administration | 295, 000 304, 000 350, OW 
3. Construction of research facilities... : satel . | | 8, U0, OK 
TORII. gins cic ccincnncnanc | 14, 157, 900 | 17, 519, 600 | 
| 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gorman. Last week I attended the 111th annual convention 
of the American Psychiatric Association. I have attended that con- 
vention for many years. I was deeply impressed with the enormous 


progress in new drugs and the new physiological treatments in the 
area of mental health. 

In the past year, all of us in the mental-health field have been ex- 
cited by the development of two new drugs, chlorpromazine and 
reserpine. During the past few months both technical magazines 
and the popular magazines have carried numerous medical reports on 
the remarkable results obtained from the use of these dr ugs. 


RESERPINE 


In an article on reserpine in the October 30, 1954 issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, three California psychiatrists 
suggest the exciting promise of this new attack upon mental illness 
in these words: ‘ 

If the results of long-term studies substantially confirm these preliminary 
findings, reserpine (serpasil) will be the most important therapeutic development 
in the history of psychiatry. 

In a recent issue of Time magazine, both the impact of these new 
drugs and the need for more research is excellently summarized 10 
these words: 

The treatment of mental illness is in the throes of a revolution. For tlie 
first time in history, pills and injections (of two inexpensive drugs) are enabling 
ear to (1) nip in the bud some burgeoning outbreaks of emotiona 
illness; (2) treat many current cases far more effectively, and (3) in some 


instances reverse longstanding disease so that patients can be freed from the 
hopeless back wards of mental hospitals where they have been put away for years 


I could go on at some length, but I won’t, Senator. I have beside 


me here some of the technical issues of the Journal of the Americal 
Medical Association. In fact, the last 4 issues have carried any- 
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where from 1 to 8 articles about the current drugs, and the latest 
issue carries an article by Dr. Kline himself on the use of reserpine 
in Rockland State Hospital. 

The technical journals are full of it; there have been research 
papers, research symposia, and I am very happy to say that at the 
present time there are more than 1,500 technical articles on one of 
the drugs, chlorpromazine, alone. This to me, as a former medical 
writer and as one deeply interested in this problem, is impressive. 

As one doctor said at the American Psychiatric Association meet- 
ing last week, psychiatry is returning to basic medicine, doing basic 
physiological research, and I am enormously happy about this develop- 
ment. 

So the specific proposal that we have to present to the committee 
today is how to exploit and extend the usefulness of these drugs. 

The first step, it seems to me, is a precise study in depth of the 
physiologice al results of these drugs upon various types of mental ill- 
ness. This would be analogous, in its way, to the carefully controlled 
evaluation of the Salk vaccine. 

We have only a scattering of technical information on these new 
drugs and most of this information is not centrally coordinated and 
readily available. For example, we know some of the clinical results 
of these drugs, but little about how these drugs work in the human 
metabolism. What effect do these drugs have upon the hormones? 
What part or parts of the brain do they influence, and how ? 


EFFECTS OF SERPASIL ON HYPERTENSION 


Now, there is a precedent for this type of investigation in the work 
which the National Heart Institute administered in studying the 
effects of serpasil on hypertension. The Heart Institute supported a 
series of evaluation studies which led to a body of information now 
available to every doctor in this country. 

As a matter of precedent, the Congress has been exceedingly far- 
sighted in past years in supporting both the manufacture and evalua- 
tion of new drugs. 

In 1947 it appropriated $1 million to the Public Health Service for 
the purchase and evaluation of streptomycin. It also encouraged a 
separate evaluation of streptomycin by the Veterans’ Administration. 
And that was very important in the development of its wide use. 


CORTISONE 


In 1950 the Congress appropriated $2.5 million for the purchase 
and evaluation of cortisone. In testimony before a congressional 
ippropriations committee a year ago Dr. Cornelius Traeger, one of 
the country’s leading neurologists, ‘paid this tribute to the C ongress 
for its farsightedness i in making the cortisone appropriation: 


We would still be puttering with cortisone if we had not had the stimulus 
of that $2.5 million available to many researchers throughout the country. * * * 
A whole new vision of medicine has been brought up by this development of 
cortisone. We would not be anywhere near where we are today without that 
appropriation. 
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USE OF GLUTAMINE AND ASPARAGINE IN EPILEPSY 


In 1954 the Congress appropriated $750,000 for the purchase and 
use of glutamine and asparagine in epilepsy. Of this appropriation, 
Dr. Traeger testified : 

If glutamine pays off as I think it will, you can blow up the Clinical Cent, 
and plow the field in peanuts and come up with a great profit to us in terms of 
dollars. If it is the only thing that comes out of that Institute, you have justi. 
fied your expenditures. 


APPROPRIATION FOR RESEARCH 


In the light of these prior appropriations for the development of 
important drugs which have saved thousands of American lives, th 
National Mental Health Committee requests the Congress to appro- 
priate $1.5 million for research work on all new drugs having a bene- 
ficial effect upon mental illness. 

We suggest that this $1.5 million special drug research sum be 
broken down into two major items: 

1. $500,000 for a broad-seale technical evaluation and study of bot! 
the adequacies and inadequacies of the new drugs in their effect upor 
mental illness. I don’t think these studies should be restricted just to 
chlorpromazine and reserpine but would cover many of the other 
drugs, LSD 25, meratran, miltown, mescaline, and many of the other 
exciting new chemical discoveries which are being used in the psy- 
chiatric field. 

It is our feeling that the National Institute of Mental Health should 
administer the overall drug study grant and that the best mechanism 
for the administration of the grant would lie in the setting up of a 
special study committee on chemotherapy within the Institute. 

And here I might suggest that this study group would incorporate 
researchers from many parts of the country, not necessarily restricte 
to the Federal personnel at Bethesda. 

We believe that the procedure followed in the excellent National 
Heart Institute evaluation of Serpasil on hypertension should be fol- 
lowed. This would include grants-in-aid to institutions and agencies 
capable of participating in such a study. Evaluation projects should 
be conducted in a number of States, cover all major types of major 
illness, and cover all the age ranges in which mental illness oceurs. 


SUMMARY REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Since it is exceedingly imports int that an expert evaluation of these 
new drugs be achieved as soon as possible, we recommend that a sun 
mary report be submitted to the Congress not later than Mareh 1, 
1956. Insofar as possible, this summary report should include tech: 
nical information on the clinical effects of the new drugs; detailed in 
formation on the physiological actions of these drugs, and specifi 
recommendations for further study, use, and application of the drugs 
This would be, in brief, what the evaluation project would do. 

And the remaining $1 million of the specific allocation for drug 
research should go in grants-in-aid to researchers in all parts of the 
country willing to conduct. further experimentation with existing 
drugs. or development of new and more effective drugs. Tt is our col 
sidered opinion that chemotherapy has been the low man in the mental 
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health totem pole. Over the past several years, the National Institute 
of Mental Health has given very little support to drug research. 

Now, I have a section devoted to the analysis of the current budget, 
hut I will not go into that, Mr. Chairman; if I may just skip that. 

Senator Hinn. That will be in the record in full. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, sir. That is for reasons of time, because 
I want to concentrate upon the specific drug allocation. 

In the previous section I dealt with the budget recommendations of 
the National Institute, and I pointed out that the National Mental 
Health Committee was suggesting a figure of $30,603,000. The fore- 
coving budget recommendations of the National Mental Committee are 
really muc ch too modest. In the field of research, they would bring 
the Federal expenditure up to around $9 million. 

Compare this $9 million with some of our current Government 
expenditures. For example, the Federal Government spends approxi- 
mately $100 million a year for agricultural research and allied services, 
and I think that is very good, and very, very important. 

However, last year, this we: althy country spent more than $4 billion 
in both gover nmental and nongovernmental research. Industry alone 
spent more than a billion doll: ars searching for new products, and a 
number of industrial companies spent individually more for research 
activities than the country spent collectively for psychiatric research. 


EXPENDITURE OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY ON RESEARCH 


It seems each time that I pick up the newspapers I see these masses 
of expenditures by industry. I am very impressed with them and I 
want industry to go on. But the other day I noticed an article in the 
Wall Street Journal that in the field of chemistry, industry has been 
spending, in research alone, $300 million annually. That is a very 
impressive figure. From 1939 to 1954 they spent $300 million an- 
nually, which has resulted in a fourfold increase in sales and profits. 
So it seems that industry is very wise and that it pays off. And I think 
the analogy applies to our area. 

Yesterday, on the New York Times front page, there was an article 
about industry going to put $300 million into atomic research in the 
next + years. That is a tremendous amount of money compared to 
what we spend on the human mind. 

I don’t think any of these analogies are specious or unfair. T just 
compare them and say: Well, what price the human mind? 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ON RESEARCH 


Last year, for instance, our own Federal Government spent approxi- 
mately $2 billion on research. Of this sum more than 85 percent— 
about $1.7 billion—was allocated to militar y and weapons research— 
how to build better and more potent weapons of destruction. 

In terms of comparative Federal research expenditures, psychiatric 
research is just about the smallest splinter in the Federal barrel, get- 
ting about one four-hundredth of the total Federal research expendi- 
ture. And IT regard that as a very small splinter. 

Now, the current Federal expenditure for psychiatric research does 


hot quite equal the cost of a single B-52 designed to drop a hydrogen 
bomb. 
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On the day the success of the new polio vaccine was announced, 
Dr. Jonas Salk himself said that the next big research effort should 
be directed toward mental illness. What will it take to develop a 
series of vaccines, physiological and psychological, against the major 
types of mental illness? It is my belief that we will not begin to 
make serious inroads upon mental illness until we reach annual psy- 
chiatric research expenditure of at least $100 million a year, and I an 
not dealing here in euphoria; I am dealing here in fact. 

It will take that amount of money each year to train the researc. 
ers, build the laboratories, and explore the hundreds of research leads 
in all parts of the country. 

That, sir, in a very brief, and maybe too-hurried survey, concludes 
my statement. 

Senator Hiri. That is a splendid statement. 


BEDS OCCUPIED BY MENTAL PATIENTS 


Mr. Gorman, about half of our hospital beds today are occupied by 
mentally ill patients; are they not? : 

Mr. Gorman. That is true. About 700,000 beds, as you and Senator 
Thye know very well. This is a burdensome cost. The custodial 
cost has gone up at the rate of $100 million a year. It is Just as Gov- 
ernor Meyner said in an address last Tuesday to the American Ps) 
chiatric Association, we are still on a treadmill as reg ards mount 
costs. Until we get a big research breakthrough we can’t reverse the 
treadmill. 

I noticed a figure the other day, from the annual report of the 
Veterans’ Administration, that from 1945 to 1955, the expenditures 
just for hospitalization rose from $44 million in 1945 to $205 millio 
in 1955, just for the psychiatrically disabled veterans. This is some- 
thing that just seems to reach a staggering figure. 

Until we get the real research breakthroughs, we won’t reverse this. 
And as another psychiatrist said at the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation last week: “We psychiatrists are returning to the black bag 
the practice of medicine again.’ 

And I say “Amen.” I have waited a long time for this. 

Senator Hint. Any questions, Senator Thye?/ 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this on 
brief comment, and that is, as Mr. Gorman said, that we are not 
spending enough money on the research into the mental health con- 
ditions. It is only in recent years, because of the efforts of you, Mr. 
Gorman, and others like you, have we commenced to jar public opin- 
~ into the idea that you can apply medicine and research to a mental 

ise Just the same as you would to any other illnesses of the body. A 
nie al case can be corrected, and they are being corrected, and new 
methods of treatment are found just because emphasis has been 
placed on the study of it. 

Therefore I just want to comment that you, sir, Mr. Gorman, are 
one of the persons that are amplifying this in a manner so that the 
public is commencing to understand it; that a person is not just 
simply crazy, as we used to refer to it, but that they have a mental 
illness which can be corrected if proper medicine and science is ap- 
plied to it. 

That is why I just want to commend you, sir, for the work you are 
doing, and all your associates. 
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ced, Mr. Gorman. May I commend the senior Senator from Minnesota 
mld for helping us so much ? 

Da Senator Tir. Thank you, sir. 

ajor 

n to ROCKLAND STATE HospITAL, ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 

psy- 
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STATEMENT OF DR. NATHAN KLINE, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


rel). 


Senator Hin. Now, Dr. Kline, you are director of research at the 
Rockland State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y.? 

Dr. Kune. I am, sir. 

Senator Hint. You may proceed to make your statement in which- 
ever Way you wish, 

Dr. Krninr. Mr. Chairman, this is an extremely exciting time to be 
i psyehiatric research. There are some of us who have been work- 

¢ in the field for a number of years, but relatively few. I have 
been doing psychiatric research for some 10 years, and until very 
recently It was extremely difficult to find support or help to work in 

eld. There are some of us consume es by curiosity to know why 
mind works and how it works, along with attempting to alleviate 

‘tremendous illness. 

Qur particular interest is careful evaluation of what is being done 

ither than gross application of clinicial methods which are at times 

hod and at times careful. So that at Rockland we have a re- 
unit which is devoted to attempting to evaluate therapy and 
io try to find out something about how the mind functions, 

It has been only in the past year and a half or 2 years that this 
renewed impetus has come along, and in part, I think, tribute should 
be paid to the pharmaceutic: al industry, to their ingennity, luck, and 
also the ability to devote their resources to this field. It looked fairly 
hopeless until quite recently. 

Then, imerestingly enough, these two drugs which Mr. Gorman 

iventioned, reserpine and chlorphromazine, burst upon the scene 
t the same time. Our interest is to try to evaluate them, to tell not 
that they do work, but how they work, on whom, and why they 

[ have taken the liberty of bringing along an exhibit which was 
presented at the American Psychiatric Association. Our exhibit 
happened to be on reserpine. The same exhibit was presented and 
could equally well be presented for chloropromazine. 

If I may I would like to briefly go over that. 

Senator Hitt. We will be ol: acl to have you do so, Doctor. 

Dr. Knine. Thank you. 


icles 


y) 


WORK ON RESERPINE IN INDIA 


The original work on reserpine was reported in India. It was there 
used as a cure-all for high-blood pressure, snakebite, toxemia, preg- 
hancy, insomnia; practically anything you can mention. 

These prac ‘titioners were looked down upon by the so-called western 
scientists. Then a few years ago some of them decided to try whether 
the high-blood-pressure-reducing effects were actually as effective as 
reported. Io and behold, they ‘found they were effective. And Dr. 
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Wilkins in Boston and others, about 2 or 3 years ago demonstrated 
that the drug was very effective in the treatment of high- blood pres. 
sure. On the basis of this. science then also claimed it would hayo 
an effect on insanity, and since we were so desperate for methods of 
treatment, we decided to try to evaluate it. 

At that time we used what appeared to be a very large dose, com. 
pared to the blood-pressure dose. The results of our first study, which 
are here, showed that the drug was effective as a sedative, that is, that 
less restraints were needed, there were fewer assaults, and the patients 
were less disturbed. But no one appeared to be cured of the disease, 

However, on the basis of this, we felt it was worth further investiga- 
tion. About that time an intramuscular form of the drug came along, 
and it is with this that we have been getting the really dramatic results, 

Actually, the photographs which I have below show the second 
patient who was treated with the intramuscular form. And both Dr, 
Brill and Dr. Stanely were present at the first injection. 

I have enlargements of this. I want to stress this is a short-term 
effect, but even these are quite dramatic. 


EXAMPLE OF EFFECT OF DRUG 


This is a patient prior to treatment, and one doesn’t have to be a 
psychiatrist to see that she is out of contact and in need of treatment. 

That is a quarter of 11. At 11 o’clock she was being put in bed to 
receive her injection of the drug. And this is at a quarter after 2, 
the same girl doing embroidering, and here she is—the clock got lost 
on this one, but this is the same afternoon. As you can see, if you look 
at the 2 faces between those 2, in the matter of 2 or 3 hours, it is 
almost unbelievable, because this is the type of patient who normally 
had been in this state for a number of weeks and had remained there 
more or less indefinitely. So we felt those results were quite dramatic. 

On the basis of that, we undertook a large-scale study, and that is 
the study Mr. Gorman made reference to, as reported in the current 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. We the 
gave this drug to’ 200 acutely disturbed psychotie females, and whe 
females are acutely psychotically disturbed, they really are. 

Of this group we found in summary that 22 percent of these patients 
whose prognosis was otherwise practically nil were discharged from 
the hospital within a period of 5 to6 months. This was very dramatic. 
because normally this type of patient would not have been discharged. 

I mentioned over here that from this same building, the prior year, 
only 4.7 percent of the patients were discharged, and here within a6 
months’ period 22 percent of the group who were given the drug were 
discharged. 

This deals with the action of the drug, which has been very abl) 
described by one of my colleagues, Dr. Barsa, and it is interesting that 
this drug comes out and there is a period when their psychotic mate- 
rial breaks forth and they appear to be worse. After that they reinte- 
grate and hallucinations begin to disappear. A patient who thought 
Uncle Herman was poisoning him will say later that he didn’t like 
him and the food tasted funny, and then he doesn’t want to talk about 
it ~ realizes he has been through some kind of an episode. 

I don’t think it is important to go through the dosage here. There 
are side effects, but none of them are serious. With reserpine, it 1s 
relatively small considering the benefits to be derived. 
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ELECTRIC SHOCK THERAPY 


We then carried our researches further, proceeding a step at a time, 
and we used it on the admission service to take care of patients who 
were awaiting electric shock therapy, since it takes 5 or 6 weeks to 
work them up and get permission. Of 90 patients whom we placed 
on reserpine simply ‘to keep them calm until ready for electric shock, 
we found two-thirds of them no longer needed electric shock when the 
permission had been obtained. 

As a result of that we tried to see if we could replace electric shock 
entirely and get even better results. Since December of last year on 
no patient on the female admission service have we found it necessary 
to employ electric shock. We are just beginning to summarize our 
results now. Although it is too early to know definitely, they look 
better even than we ha ave gotten with electric shock. 


DISTURBED ADOLESCENTS 


Another group of patients whom we tested are the disturbed ado- 
lescents, which constitutes a real problem. Here again we found that 
even with the schizophrenic children, they improved while on medi- 
cation and that of the nonschizophrenics out of the group of 14, 8 of 
them were well enough to leave the hospital after 3 or 4 months of 
treatment. And there is the possibility of application of these drugs 
even prior to admission. It may cut in on our hospital admission rate. 


TESTING OTHER DRUGS 


We are similarly testing other drugs as they come along, chlor- 
promazine, frenquel, and so forth. We » attempting to determine 
what type of patient will respond best to ae at type of drug. But 
there certainly is a need for more support for investigations of this 
type, and I think that the future looks entirely different than it did 
2 years ago; that psychiatry is finally coming of age. 

As a final comment, I think the purported arguments between those 
that believe in psychotherapy or psychoan: lytic orientation and drug 
research, it is not a conflict between them. Freud himself said that 
behind every psychoanalyst stands the man with a syringe, and up until 
the present time we have had no drugs to put into the syringe. We 
finally are reaching such a point. 

So that the drugs open a way for better therapy. They are not 
going to replace it, but they are going to make possible better treat- 
ment than has ever been possible in the past. 


PERCENTAGE OF PATIENTS SHOWING IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Hain. Doctor, of the 22 percent who were discharged within 
» months, I do not suppose enough time has elapsed to give any final 
iswer, but do you think they are pretty well on the road to what we 
might call a normal condition 2 

Dr. Kiinr. Our estimate to date is that about two-thirds of these 
patients have been able to maintain their improvement without any 
further eh. About a third of them have slipped, but if they 
did slip, in every case when they were re-treated they were brought 
back to their norm: a level. And we now keep them on maintenance 
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doses of the drug, and they have been able to hold their improvement. 

You were right, sir, that it is too short to know what the long-ter, 
picture is. It will be another 4 or 5 years before we can write anything 
like a definitive story. But to see patients who were formerly untreat. 
able within a matter of weeks or months become sane, rational human 
beings, means that the wall has been breached. So that it is now 
simply a matter of improving on them. 

Senator Hin... Does that conclude your statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Kuine. It does, sir. 

Senator Hitz. It is most interesting. 


DR. KLINE’S PAPER ON RESERPINE RESEARCH 


Mr. Gorman. May I make a request that Dr. Kline’s paper entitled 
“Review of Reserpine Research to March 1955,” which he delivered ai 
the Research Conference on Psychopharmacology at MeGill Uni- 
versity, be included in the record ? 

Senator Hiri. We will be glad to have it follow the doctor’s testi- 
mony at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


REVIEW OF RESERPINE RESEARCH TO MARCH 1955 By N. S. Kiine, M. D., Drrecror 
OF RESEARCH, ROCKLAND STATE HOSPITAL, ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


Reversing the usual format of scientific papers I would first like to present a 
summary of our results in the treatment of mental patients with reserpine. I) 
all we have treated about 2,200 patients and, although some of these patients 
are still under treatment, we do now have a background for drawing certain 
observations and conclusions. 

In February of 1954 we reported (1) on our first investigation of the use of 
reserpine in the handling of mentally ill hospitalized patients. Although there 
were some 140 references in world literature to various aspects of Rauwolfia 
Serpentina, very few of these dealt specifically with the treatment of the men- 
tally ill. There were, however, frequent reports of the sedative action of the 
drug and we therefore decided to test as our initial project whether the sedative 
action was effective. We compared the effects of the whole root of Rauwolfia 
Serpentina, reserpine, and a placebo. The usual order of dosage in the treat- 
ment of blood pressure was about 0.25 milligram and we therefore felt that we 
were being uncommonly bold to give as high as 1.0 milligram, which in retrospect 
looks very homeopathic. As far as possible we tried to use objective criteria 
of sedation and the following three tables summarize these data. It was evi- 
dent that reserpine was an effective sedative and the few cases of marked im- 
provement in mental content reported we regarded as interesting but not con- 
clusive. In April of 1954 a parenteral form became available and Dr. Henry 
Brill, assistant commissioner for research and education of New York State, 
Dr. Alfred M. Stanley, senior director of the hospital, and I were present at 
the initial trial on our patients of an intravenous preparation. These patients 
did show improvement in the course of about an hour and although we main- 
tained a healthy skepticism we felt it was worth going ahead and trying a larger 
group of patients over a more prolonged period of time. In the course of the 
next few weeks we experimented with various dosages and in May of 1954 4 
formal project was begun with Dr. Joseph Barsa (2). We selected the most 
disturbed psychotic females, almost all of whom had failed on electroshock 
and/or insulin. Of the group, about one-third were on maintenance EST, and 
these were discontinued for several weeks before being placed in the project. 
The results on the first 200 patients in this group are summarized in the tables 
below. As might have been anticipated, the longer the duration of hospitaliza- 
tion the poorer the prognosis, but there were still a substantial number of 
patients who had been hospitalized for very extended periods of time who were 
able to leave the hospital. Age, interestingly enough, did not seem to affect the 
prognosis. 
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About the same time we started this project we also started using the medica- 
{jon on the admission service with Dr. Ernest Gosline (3), primarily to determine 
whether patients could be adequately sedated while awaiting the completion of 
preparation for electroshock treatment. There is usually a lapse of at least 
= or 6 weeks from admission before EST permits can be obtained, blood workups 
completed, and final X-rays and EKG’s finished. At the beginning these patients 
were treated solely with oral medication and later oral and parenteral prepara- 
tions Were used in combination. Compared with the dosage routine used with 
the disturbed females, doses were rather low. Despite the fact that we now 
regard these patients as not having been given optimal doses we nevertheless 
found that two-thirds of them no longer needed electroshock treatment by the 
time the permits were obtained and the workup completed. There was also a 
failure to identify the “turbulent phase” as described by Barsa and in all proba- 
nility another 10 of these patients would not have needed shock had we recognized 
this phase of treatment at the time. In addition to the therapeutic benefits 
there Was an extraordinary improvement in the management of these patients 
and the tables below summarize both these findings. This was reinforced by 
investigation of the impressions of ward personnel carried out by Dr. A. M. 
Stanley (4). 

Another group of patients in whom we were particularly interested were the 
adolescents and here we also ran a controlled experiment with Dr. Nicholau (5) 
using a group of 12 typical schizophrenics all of whom had been hospitalized 
some time between the ages of 244 and 6 and another group of 12 patients judged 
to be the most excited and overactive on the adolescent service and another 15 
patients Who were among the more cooperative and comfortable hospitalized 
adolescents. A control group of 39 other patients were given placebos. In the 
first experiment, 1-milligram oral reserpine was used daily. Psychological test 
results Showed, contrary to our expectation, an increase in anxiety which will 
be discussed subsequently. The patients, however, in the overexcited group 
became SO much more cooperative and comfortable and this led us to a second 
experiment using intramuscular dosages as well as the oral. In the second 
experiment 11 schizophrenics and 14 nonschizophrenics were included and the 
results are Summarized below. It is noteworthy that all patients showed con- 
siderable improvement while they were on the combined treatment. When oral 
waintenance doses alone were continued, most of the schizophrenics relapsed 
put most of the nonschizophrenics continued their improvement and in the post- 
medication state all but one of the schizophrenics relapsed but better than half 
of the nonschizophrenics had improved to a point where they were ready for 
discharge, 

There were a number of interesting side developments, one of which was a 
patient with very severe Huntington’s chorea, who showed dramatic improve- 
ment after being placed on combined oral and parenteral reserpine. We have 
now enlarged this series to a total of three patients, and feel that the drug 
may have application in this area as well. 

On the other hand, in the series of 200 disturbed psychotic females, it was 
found that those with convulsive disorders did rather poorly, and with Dr. 
Barsa (5), we therefore extended the series to include a total of 43 individuals 
with convulsive disorders. As can be noted from the next tables, no patient 
with a primary diagnosis of epilepsy improved sufficiently to leave the hospital, 
and the percentage rate of improvement was considerably less than the other 
diagnostic categories if convulsions were present. 


Projects in progress 


The encouraging results on the admission service raised questions as to what 
Would happen if optimal doses were used over an extended period. It was decided 


_that the male admission service would be used as a control and the female 


admission service would treat all new admissions in need of somatic therapy 
with reserpine rather than electroshock or insulin. Since we had very adequate 
records of the results of electroshock treatment for the previous 6 months, the 
results (7) would be well controlled. On December 1 of last year the order 
was issued that electroshock treatment was to be used on the female admission 
service only in an emergency. Since that time we have had no such emergencies 
and there has been no need to use electroshock to date. Since the rate of admis- 
‘ions on this service is something over 1,200 a year, the results of the study 
should be quite definitive but are obviously not yet ready for reporting, since 
4 sufficient time has not elapsed to evaluate results. 
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Since highly interesting findings were reported with the use of chlorpromazine 
it was felt that a study (8) attempting to determine which type of patient 
responds best to which of these two drugs would be highly desirable, We. 
therefore, placed SO patients on chlorpromazine, 80 on reserpine, and 80 oj 
placebo for a period of 15 weeks. At the end of this time we allowed a 2 months’ 
lapse of treatment except for those patients who were on the way to being 
discharged. We then placed patients who had not responded sufficiently to be 
considered for discharge on one medication on the alternate one so that it would 
be possible to determine what factors influenced results by comparing the two 
types of treatment. This study is still in progress, and we are now in the second 
phase. 

It was also inevitable that we try the two drugs, chlorpromazine and reserpine, 
combination (again with Dr. Barsa) and we now have a series of some 30) 
patients who have been given the combined treatment (19). Although these 
results will not be ready for publication for another month, there is already 
strong evidence that smaller doses of reserpine can be used, that the parentera| 
form of reserpine may be eliminated entirely, the course of treatment shortened, 
and results obtained in some patients who failed to respond to a maximum 
extent to reserpine alone. 

In addition to the above there are a number of other projects underway on 
the use of reserpine in combination with other drugs but for various reasons 
including the time limitation there are not presented here. 


Course of treatment 

One of the major contributions to the understanding of treatment with reserpine 
has been the work of Barsa in pointing out the three stages or phases that 
normally occur in treatment with this drug. The sedative phase is the initial 
response in which the patient becomes less agitated, less excited, and less disturbed 
but shows no change in mental symptoms except in rare instances and then only 
for a short period of time. This is almost uniformly followed by the turbulent 
phase in which the patient becomes much worse and underlying psychotic 
processes become quite florid. Unless this stage is expected, it may lead to 
discontinuance of treatment with the feeling that the patient is getting worse. 
This, however, is a normal stage in the course of treatment. The first phase lasts 
from 3 to 10 days as a rule and the second phase anywhere from a few hours to 
3 weeks. In the third period, the integrative phase, the patients become much 
more interested in their environment and are less expressive of delusions and 
hallucinations. This is then followed frequently by an effort to rationalize 
former psychotic content and is followed frequently by a stage in which it is 
difficult to elicit abnormal mental content. Finally the patient shows insight into 
the fact that previous delusional material was unreal. The integrative is the 
most prolonged of the stages and usually lasts from 2 to 5 months or even longer. 


Relapses 

Although it is too early to give definitive figures, results to date would seem to 
indicate that between two-thirds and three-quarters of the patients are able to 
maintain their improvement after all medication is withdrawn. The remaining 
patients regress and therapy must be started from the very beginning. All 
patients who improved on the first course of treatment have responded favorably 
to the second. It will be at least 5 years before adequate followup studies can 
be done and it may well be that the one-quarter to one-third of patients must be 
maintained on an average dose of 1 milligram of reserpine indefinitely. 
Dosage 

The routine used by Barsa, as well as that used by Gosline, has been described 
elsewhere and will not be discussed here. In summary, however, we feel that 
oral doses of 83 to 4 milligrams throughout the entire course of treatment, plus 5 
to 10 milligrams intramuscularly during the first 6 weeks of treatment are indi- 
cated. Less than this is considered to be an inadequate clinical trial of the drug 
The oral dose should be continued for at least another 2 months. 


Therapeutic lag 

On reexamining our statistics from some of the earlier studies, we have dis 
covered that in a certain percentage of the patients marked improvement bezils 
a few days to a week or two after all medication has been withdrawn. This 
occurrence of a therapeutic lag occurs with other drugs as well and any eval 
tion of therapeutic results should take account of the fact that such improvement 
may occur following the cessation of active drug treatment. 
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Side effe cts 

After the initial injection there is usually a marked flushing of the face which 
pecomes less intense with each subsequent injection and disappears by the end 
of the first week. Appetite is usually improved and there is almost invariably 
4 weight gain which sometimes reaches the point of embarrassment with female 
patients in particular. The most annoying of the side effects is a generalized 
tremulousness Which occurs in well over half the patients. It begins the first or 
second day and usually continues to grow worse during the first 2 weeks. We 
have tried a variety of drugs to counteract this and some of them appear to be 
quite successful. The anti-Parkinsonian drugs of the anti-cholinergie type appear 
to be valuable and we are currently testing a series of these to determine which 
< most effective. There is also usually increased salivation whether frank Par- 
kinsonism develops at a later stage or not. There is also a feeling of dizziness 
and at times of vertigo. Complaints of feeling exhausted or of excessive sleepi- 
ness also occurred at this early stage. At times patients also have the feeling 
that they are unable to control their impulses and occasionally they will throw 
themselves to the floor, scream or give other evidence of actually lacking such 
control. Some of the patients feel so unstable that they prefer having their 
mattress placed on the floor and sleeping beside their bed. Reassurance of the 
patient is definitely indicated that these sensations will eventually but gradually 
disappear. Usually by the end of 2 or 3 weeks most of the symptoms have sub- 
sided. 

Less frequent are complaints of odd sensations in the muscle and there is also 
it times edema of the face and ankles. Loose stool and abdominal cramps are also 
not infrequent. The nasal stuffiness which reserpine will occasion is well Known 
and can be treated symptomatically with anticongestants. None of these symp- 
toms is an indication for reducing dosage. There is also, occasionally, difficulty 
in sleeping and a number of patients develop mithridasis. In a few patients there 
is active lactation which can lead to embarrassment unless it is known that 
the drug can cause it. It is also worth mentioning that in ambulatory patients of 
the male variety there is not infrequently relative or absolute impotence. As 
has been previously reported, about 5 percent of the patients develop typical 
Parkinsonism, but we do not believe that this is a contra-indication to continuing 
therapy and we continue to push the drug until the patient has achieved a success- 
ful psychiatric result since we know that on reduction of dosage the Parkinsonism 
will disappear. In 1 to 2 percent of the patients there are convulsions but there 
are usually a single occurrence and do not occur beyond the fifth or sixth week 
of therapy. In individuals already subject to convulsions these may increase 
during the same period but subsequently appear to decrease. With the combined 

eserpine-chloropromazine routine we have had two cases of agranulocytosis. 
We plan to “challenge” the patients with each drug separately to see if it is 
either drug alone or the combination which produced this effect. Finally, a 
patient who is going along well with treatment, may, as the total amount of the 
drng given accumulates, develop signs of typical toxic psychosis and in these 
cases obviously the drug should be reduced. The earliest manifestation usually 
is loss of appetite. Finally the question has been raised as to whether resistance 
to infection may be lowered and also whether or not cardiae decompensation 
may occur. We are currently trying to evaluate these latter two as possible 
side effects, but it is too early to make definite statements one way or the other. 
In a small percentage of the patients we have noted dermatitis but it is not 
certain that this is due to the drug. 

\s to the psychological side effects, in addition to increased dreaming which 
lay Carry over into daytime with a good deal of realism, there is tendency for 
inderlying emotional states to be released. In our admission series approxi- 

ly 9 pereent of the patients showed some overt depression that was not 
‘ly noted, and in about 5 percent there was some evidence, however slight, 
icidal trends. Obviously patients in this state should be closely watched. 
ological modus operandi 

In very brief summary of what we have expressed in more detail elsewhere: 
It is our feeling that the drug itself does not cure, but merely sets the stage for 
such healing. We believe that the drug cuts through the usual ego-de‘ense 
luechanisms and by breaking up these patterns permits the patient to reorganize 
ha more socially acceptable manner. This reorganization requires the mobili- 
zation of whatever resources a patient has and is not infrequently accompanied 
by the anxiety that such a situation, even in normal life, would call forth. We 
feel this explains the psychological and clinical observation that there is an 

62284—55 49 
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increase in the perception of anxiety. We would like most emphatically ty 
emphasize that the role of the drug is to set the stage for therapy and that thp 
resources of the hospital in respect to occupational therapy, recreational therapy 
psychotherapy, and other therapeutic modalities are most definitely important 
The patients who respond successfully have a tremendous need to establish cop. 
tact with hospital personnel and this has required a reorientation of oy, 
employees, since much more demand is made of them as therapists than wag 
formerly. The patients are anxious to communicate material which they are 
now producing in contrast to their former withdrawn, frequently antagonistic, 
and evasive attitude. 

We are currently conducting rather extensive investigations attempting ty 
determine the biochemical and physiological mode of action, but it is too early 
to report on these findings. 
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[V.—Summary of tmprovement with reserpine tn respect to diagnosis 
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Mr. Gorman. Next we have Dr. Henry Brill, commissioner {y, 
research of the New York State Departme nt of Mental Health. TI ee , 
have done as much work on the drugs in the New York State system, 
I believe, as anywhere in the countr y. I thought that he might present 
to the committee both the need for the ev: alua ation of these hew dryos 
and just how this procedure will be followed. ; 


Dr. Brill. 
NEw YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH, ALBANY 


STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY BRILL, COMMISSIONER FOR 
RESEARCH 


USE OF NEW DRUGS ON LARGE GROUPS 


Dr. Briwi. First I would like to say “Amen” to what has been said 
here already. We obviously are on the threshold of a new type 
of procedure in psychiatry. I will review briefly where we stand 
New York as a background for what might be considered as 2 
of needs and possibilities. 

About a year ago we became interested in the use sik these drugs, 
and after a month or two, it was quite obvious that the drugs rea 
have the psychiatric effects which you have heard described | 
that they were therapeutically active. The next step was to get then 
into use ina large group of patie nts so that we could tell something 
about the broad expanse of effect. 

Starting in January, we had 4,200 patients on treatment. In Fel 


- it rose to 5,500; the next month 6,900; the last month it was 
8,300. That is 8,300 patients on drug therapy of a total of 93,000 pa- 
tie nts in the department of mental hygiene in New York State. 
One fact has stood out as fairly well proved, and that is that these 
drugs will allow us to carry out a more humane kind of treatmer 
Restraint and seclusion, which is something that we try to aa 


+ ales 
Luly 


at all times, has been recorded for years, and it has stood at a 
stable index figure. It was an irreducible minimum. 


REDUCTION IN RESTRAINT AND SECLUSION FIGURES 


Within the last 6 months, restraint and seclusion figures fo! 
department as a whole have dropped about 20 percent. Where 
drugs have been applied most intensively, these figures have dropped 
even more. In some places they have been cut in half. 

It is extremely important for public relations, extremely imp: 
for morale among the employees. It is valuable for the anes 
a whole. But in spite of the fact that we have applied these drugs 
broadly now for about 5 months and we have applied them in an 
of different settings, there are lots of questions that remain 
answered. 

We have applied them, for example, in the treatment of delingu 
and antisocial behavior; people who are in correctional institutions 
That is one field where it should be tried. 

We have applied the drugs in the treatment of epileptics w! 
disturbed and in hospitals because of their behavior. We have 
used them in the case of mental retardation with disturbed behavio 
this all in addition to the mentally ill that we have just deseribed 


} 
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Now, the evaluation of the drugs in all these settings has given us 
_ qualitative answer, not a quantitative answer. We know that both 
drugs are useful. We know that we can get certain results. But we 
Eselit do not know how good they are; that is, we do not know how much 
lrugs etter ie results of treatment are than the results of spontaneous 
evolution of illness. We do not know how these drugs compare with 

wh other really or with other standard methods of treatment. 

We are not at all sure as to the gross effect on release from the 
institution. We are not positive what types of cases are best treated, 
rhat the best dosages are; the types of combination, the methods of 

mibination with other methods of treatment, for instance, insulin, 

ectric shock, psychosurgery, and so on. 

\nd to wait for the normal evolution of scientific investigation to 
vo on might seem to answer the question ; - our experienc e in the 
ast has not been very favorable. We have been using insulin since 

5 and electric shock since 1940. We have been using ‘Jobotomy now 

te extensively since 1942 or 1943. And these facts, the type of 
terial, the type of question I have just raised about the new drugs, 
is also been raised about these methods of treatment, and we do not 
ve fixed answers, probably in part because of a lack of a well-organ- 
ed, well-controlled, broad-seale evaluation program. 

I think that an evaluation program could take up most easily a 

retrospective analysis of what has already been done in various parts 
of the country. A great many people have already been treated. This 

aterial could be gathered together and could be evaluated perhaps 

thin the next year. 
Was Another thing that would have to be done and needs to be done 
(0) pa- pretty badly, I ‘think, is to follow the patients into the community 
id clinics and gather material together there and figure out the indi- 

these & cations and the uses. 
ment. # There are a number of other things, but perhaps I should go on to 
imze describe the kind of a group that might possibly be able to do this 
Fairly work. It would not be possible, in my opinion, merely to add this to 
the duties of people who are already functioning. Most groups are so 

overloaded that the addition of such a job will be impossible. 


stem, 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Senator Hitt. Do you mean you need additional personnel / 

Dr. Brit. 1 believe that additional personnel would be needed. 
First, a central organization, with probably an executive director, a 
statistician and assistant to him, some clerical personnel, an adminis- 
trative assistant, and a budget for rent, communications, tr: avel, and 
0 on, With money for consultation that they could contract for and 
vet from various specialists. There would have to be cost publications, 
library costs, and that kind of thing. 

Now, such a team could then work with specialists all over the 
country. They could choose a group of people who might be associ- 
ated with each other and cooperate with each other, and in this they 
would follow something which has already been set up in other fields, 
perhaps most effectively in the treatment of syphilis. 

Perhaps we forgot about it, but a few years ago, syphilis stood where 
Wwe stand now, with a number of treatments not evaluated. By pooling 
the resources, evaluation of the individual drugs was carried out. Of 
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course, it was replaced by penicillin, but for a time this was the sheet 
anchor for the treatment of the disease. 

Such a central agency could, among other things, record deathis and 
complications. The y could supply information on that sort of th) hg 
to people who are interested all over the country. They could poo 
information, they could supply literature, they could establish ay 
erderly relationship with the pharmaceutical industry, which Dp. 
Kline has touched upon, and which would be very v: aluable. 

The people in the psychiatric institutions who would cooperate 
with the central agency would probably have to be subsidized because 
a good deal of this work would be overtime work, and that I think 
should be allowed for in the budget. 

To sum up, then, it seems that such an or ganization would be very 
worthwhile, highly practical, and the field at the present time is ready, 
We have a fairly ‘well-defined question to be answered now which we 
did not have in psychiatry before, and this seems to be an excellent 
method for answering it without further loss of time. We are losing 
a great many valuable lives as the years go on. 

Senator Hint. Thank you, Doctor. 

You may present your next witness. 

Mr. Gorman. Before going to the final witness, I wonder if T just 
might ask Dr. Stanley, who is the superintendent of Dr. Kline’s 
institution, for just a word of comment. He has been with the Rock- 
land State Hospital for some 17 years. 

I wonder, Dr. Stanley, if you would tell the committee something 
about these new drugs? 


ROCKLAND STATE HOSPITAL, ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF DR. T. M. STANLEY, SENIOR MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
POSSIBILITIES OF NEW DRUGS 


Dr. Svantey. It has pretty well been said, but as director of the 
institution where Dr. Kline has been carrying on the research refine: 
ment, these new drugs have played a good, very valuable part in our 
treatment program. We do not want to give the impression to the 
public that they are a panacea or cure-all. But in many instances, 
patients who have failed to respond to other types of treatment have 
responded. 

It is too early yet to say how long they will stay well, but we believe 
it has added something to our treatment program, 

Senator Hiin. Do you feel they hold very definite possibilities, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Sraniry. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gorman. Senator, my final witness is a kind of a “sleeper.” 


WORK OF DR. FRANK AYD, JR. 


I ran across, in the Southern Medical Journal, an article by Dr. 
Frank Ayd, Jr., from Baltimore, about whom I knew nothing. but 
I traced his ancestry and he seemed to be 1 respec table. He has come 
through with 3 or 4 more very brilliant papers since then. Last week 
he delivered a talk before the American Psychiatric Association on 
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the use of the new drugs in a private practice, which I think opens up a 
whole new frontier of treatment away from the mental hospital. 
| renember at the APA convention the challenging thought that 
many mental patients would be increasingly treated by the family 
doctor outside of the hospital as we perigee these new drugs. 
Now, I don’t want to put a psychiatrist like Dr. Ayd out of work, 


because he has 10 children, but 1 want to say one thing, he comes to 
psychiatry accidentally. He was a pediatrician in the service during 
the war, and they tried to convert him to surgery but his manual] dex- 
terity was zero so he went to psychiatry where he has made quite a 
name in research. 

Senator Hitt. We are glad to have you with us, Dr. Ayd. You may 
proceed with your statement. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 
STATEMENT OF DR. FRANK AYD, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Ayp. I would like to present the picture that we see in the 
private practice of psychiatry. About 18 months ago I became inter- 
ested in research on these drugs for treatment of nonhospitalized 
patients. The objective of the research was to determine certain 
factors; one, was it possible by the use of these drugs to reduce our 
admissions to our already overcrowded State hospitals and private 


Ppsyehiatric hospitals; secondly, we wanted to know whether or not 
F ilese drugs would make it possible to treat a larger number of psy- 
Fchiatric patients in our general hospitals, or in general nursing homes; 


third, we wanted to know whether or not these drugs would make 
it possible to shorten the period of hospitalization when that was 


Pnecessary. Finally, we wanted to know whether or not these drugs 


would reduce the cost of psychiatric illness for the private patients, 
which, as all of you well know, is a very important factor. 


TREATMENT ON AMBULATORY BASIS 


After working with these drugs intensively, last November I made 


; the first report on the use of these drugs in the treatment of private 
) patients at the Southern medical meeting at St. Louis. I reported 


that these drugs make it possible to treat many disturbed patients 
onan ambulatory basis, that is outside the hospital, who would other- 
wise require hospitalization. At the same time I reported that this 
initial study indicates that these drugs are a very useful contribution 
to the therapeutic work carried on by different kinds of institutions. 
However, a long-term study of the effectiveness of the drugs is defi- 
uitely indicated. 

At the American Psychiatric Association meeting in Atlantic City 
last week, I reported on the treatment of 300 more private patients, 
in Which I pointed out some facts; one, that these drugs make it possi- 
ble to treat outside of a hospital many patients who would have had 
to be hospitalized ; in the instances where hospitalization is necessary, 
patients could be adequately treated in a general hospital or a regular 
nursing home. After a week or two of hospitalization, these patients 
could be discharged and their treatment continued in the office. 
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Only in the most seriously disturbed patients was it necessary 
ndmit these patients to a psychiatric hospital for a few weeks. 


INCREASE OF AGED ADMISSIONS TO STATE HOSPITALS 


One thing we have learned very quickly, which is of fundament,| 
importance and which has not been brought out here, is that the ad. 
missions to our State hospitals of the aged patients has gone up phe. 
nomenally in the last few years. We found the geriatric patients 
could make satisfactory home adjustments while t: aking these drugs, 
something which was important not only from the st: indpoint of th 
patient and the patient’s family, who preferred it this way, but whi 
is of tremendous interest and significance because it reduces the 
missions to our State hospital. 

Without these drugs, senile patients would have been placed inn 
ing homes or private psychiatric hospit 3 When treated with thes 
drugs, they were able either to remain in private nursing homes, o 
else return back to their family i of entering a psych 
hospital. 

In essence, what we found can be very easily summarized as fo 
lows: These drugs are a valuable addition to the therapy of practicing 
psychiatry. Practically utilized they can increase the number of p, 
tients who may be treated in the office. 

Secondly, they can shorten the period of hospitalization, or make 
hospitalization unnecessary, thereby reducing admissions to our over- 
crowded State hospitals. 

Thirdly, they can replace or reduce the need for some of the physica 
methods of treatment, such as electric shock therapy, which we cannoi 
always employ because of physical reasons, and so forth. 

Finally, and most important, these drugs can reduce the cost of 
psychiatric care. 

EXAMPLE OF EFFECT OF NEW DRUGS 


At 1:30 this morning I had a brilliant demonstration of what these 
drugs can do, because I was called out to see a 30-year-old woman who 
was destroying the furniture in her home, was acutely disturbed, wit 
acute schizophrenic psychosis. Under ordinary circumstances, 
would have meant calling in the police to restrain her and take her off 
to a psychiatric institution. By simply administering one of thes 
drugs to the patient at home she became quiet enough so that she could 
be admitted to a general hospital for possibly 2 weeks, at the end of 
which time she could probably go home. 

I could cite another example. We had a beautiful demonstration 
of what these drugs can do in the case of a pair of twins. The older 
sister, before these drugs became available, had a schizophrenic phy- 
chosis and she required a period of hospitalization for almost 6 months 
and a total of 18 months of psychiatric treatment. The total cos! 
was slightly more than $3,200. 

A few months ago the twin sister developed the same, identical il 
ness and was brought to my office by five men who had to hold he! 
in restraint because of her disturbed behavior. She was admitted 
to a general nursing home for a period of 1 week only, received no 
shock therapy; at the end of 3 months was completely relieved. The 
total cost to the family, including the cost of hospitalization, wis 


$325. 
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So there you see what we can do outside of a hospital. 

Phese drugs are definitely valuable tous. There are many questions 
‘hat we do not know and which we need to know if we are going to 
use them properly and increase their effectiveness so that we can en- 
able normal people to remain not only out of hospitals, but also, deeply 
mportant, the majority of these patients were able to work while they 

vere receiving treatment. So that there was no loss of income on the 
part of the patient or of the family. 
\nd these things reduce the number of people who have to seek 
pub lic assistance and so forth. So that there are many things about 
hese drugs which we should know and we can’t possibly know it un- 
iss we do further research. And that, of course, is impossible un- 
less someone supports it. That is why we are doing it. 
Phank you. 


LENGTH OF TIME DRUGS HAVE BEEN IN USE 


Senator Hit. Doctor, how long have you had these drugs? 

lr. Ayp. I started to use the drugs before they became available 
ty the general medical profession, since I, like Dr. Kline, was doing 
basic research. They have been available on the market for approxi- 

itely 1 year, so that they are available to all doctors in the United 
war ia 

If it were possible for us to teach, for example, a general prac- 
titioner, particularly those out in the counties, and so forth, where 
psychiatric help is not immediately available, if we could get literature 
out to these men in circumstances such as happened to me at 1:30 this 
morning, we would make a tremendous advance. Instead of people 
aulling in the State police to take patients off to the State hospitals, 
general practitioners could treat the patient themselves, before they 
get psychiatric help for them, without following the usual routine 
of rushing them off to a psychiatric hospital. 
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PATIENTS ABLE TO WORK 


Senator Hitt. You say many of these people are able, with the ad- 

ministration of these drugs, to carry on with their work, their oc- 
pcupation ¢ 

thee HE Dr. Ayn. Yes, sir. T have treated now over 500 patients in my 


could 


nd of AE peeve practice with these drugs, and fully 80 percent. of these peo- 
na 0 ‘ 


ple are working people, or they are housewives in their homes taking 
care of their children. 

This twin that I just described had a family and at the end of 1 week 
she was discharged from the hospital and returned home and began 
immediately to take up her household duties. As long as she took ‘the 
(rugs she was perfectly all right. 

Senator Hitz. Do you have any other witnesses, Mr. Gorman? 
al il Mr. Gorman. No, sir. 

d her Mr. Chairman, if I may just very briefly summarize. 

. Senator Hin. : ‘ertainly. 

— Mr. Gorman. I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear today. 

“ | think if there has been anything in our presentation that has been 
® licking, it has been that we ‘could not give you the complete story of 

this new era in the short time available to us. 
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The second thing that impresses me, Mr. Chairman, is that thes 
drugs only begin to open something up, They really open Up a tre. 
mendous biochemical vista. They are just the beginning. They are 
not perfect; they have side effects. We do not know too much Sim t 
the duration of potency or anything else; but for the first time they 
get us back into an area where if we do go into the biochemical] and 
neurological areas, we can, we think, bring a workable psychi: try into 
the community and to the office of the general practitioner, where jt 
belongs, rather than in the isolated mental hospital, which | ha 
known for too m: iny years. This, I regard as a return to medicine, 
You never used to see the drug and pharmaceutical men on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk. Now they are there. I say this wi — 
aspersion upon those who practice other than the biochemical the 
pies, although the implications ive there. I think this is a ca 
thing, and if the Congress can only, in its wisdom, in a small way 
support the many leads that are not being pursued—and I say th 
very honestly, Senator Hill—that there are a hundred to 15) bio. 
chemical leads that I heard of last week in Atlantic City that could 
be pursued if we had the money and supported the trained 
the field. So therefore I think it is terribly important. 


a 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Hitt. You are asking for a million and a half dollars? 
Mr. Gorman. Yes; for a special allocation, to pursue this area of 
existing new drugs—to both evaluate them and to support researeh- 
ers, ike Dr. Ayd. Dr. Ayd has 10 children to support. When he 


huys shoes he has to buy 10 pairs of shoes. 

Senator Hitz. Do you really have 10, Doctor? 

Dr. Ayp. No. 10 is due July 1, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. He is always interested in the future. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Gorman, you have been here with us many times. 
You have always been very fine and very helpful. As Senator Thye 
has so well said, you are always in there fighting and pitching, not 
only for mental health, but to solve some of these other tragic prob- 
lems that we have. But you have never come before us, I think, to 
bring us more challenging or more compelling testimony, may I s 
than you did this morning. 

We deeply appreciate your presence here and the presence of these 
distinguished gentlemen, and the contribution and challenge you have 
Pp sresented. 

Mr. Gorman. We are deeply grateful to the senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Dr. Cameron, of the American Cancer Society. 
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CANCER 
AMERICAN CANCER Socrety, NEW YorkK Ciry 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES CAMERON, MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hit. Doctor, will you bring your other witnesses around, 
lease, sir 4 

Dr. Cameron. We have Dr. Rhoads and Dr. Farber with me now. 
That is all. 

Senator Hitt, Will you gentlemen come around and have a seat 
with Dr. Cameron 4 

You may proceed in your own way, sir. 

Dr. Cameron. IL am Dr. Charles Cameron. I am the medical and 
scientific director of the American Cancer Society. 


EXTRAMURAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The basis of our testimony, sir, is the plea which the Cancer Society 
makes in the name of the people for an increase in the appropriation 
for the National Cancer Institute. This increase is summarized, Sen- 
ators, on page 7 of the submitted document. You will note that where 
the Bureau of the Budget allowance is $22,328,000, we are asking for 

$26,573,000; the largest. part of the increase is to be found in the first 
row, extramural research projects. 

We are recommending that they be increased by $4,125,000 over 
and above the figure of the Bureau of the Budget. ‘That figure will 
further be broken down in the course of testimony particularly, L 
think, by Dr. Farber. 

I want to do little more at this point than to introduce these gentle- 
men. But I would like to remind you that I think if memory serves, 
this is about my seventh year in coming before you. I have been 
joined prev iously, as I am today, by physici ians and research scientists 
whose international distinction is a measure of their competence to 
discuss this subject. 

Over the years the Congress has been presented with the facts of 
cancer’s staggering and rising toll, without the means of controlling it 
in substantial measure with the techniques we have already on hand 
and with the prospects of ultimately finding its cause, its cure, and, we 
would hope, its prevention. 

| am quick to express the gratitude of the people and especially the 
gratitude of those who are in the professions, for the increased funds 
which have made possible expansion of the Government effort to con- 
tain this devastating disease. 

And yet it must be admitted, and I think we can say from the van- 
tage point of 7 years, that the increase in Federal money to fight cancer 
has been an inadequi ite recognition of a disease which, in that same 
period, has changed from vexatious to calamitous. This is the situa- 
tion we find ourselves in now: We are faced with a slow epidemic in 
this country. Cancer is striking 1 in every 4 of our people, and it is 
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taking the lives of 3 out of those 4. It takes the lives of more childrey 
than does any other disease. It is a death total, now approaching 4 
quarter of a million a year. 


LEUKEMIA IN CHILDREN 


Senator Hin. Is that leukemia particularly you refer to there? 

Dr. Cameron. It is leukemia, and diseases like leukemia, Senator, 
that account for about half the deaths from cancer in children ; yes, si) 

The number of Americans suffering from it in any one year has 
now reached three-quarters of a million and its medical care is }) 
excess of $300 million a year. 

The end is not vet in sight because at the present rate of increase 
we will be faced with double this problem in the space of another 5 
years. And a single form of cancer has increased by 411 percent i, 
the last 20 years. 

The way out, we think, is an accelerated and an expanded progray 
of research such as this country does know how to mount, for it has 
done it when it was faced with every military threat in its history. ft 
is true that no amount of money will assure the rout of this disease, 
it is also true that if we do not have more, the solution is going to aa 
longer than you and I and the people want to think about. 

What we have had to work with has permitted some distinct ad- 
vances and they will be presented to you, selected ones, of course, 
because of the limitation of time. 

I am going to call now on Dr. C. P. Rhoads, who is well known to 
you as the director of the Memorial Cancer Center in New York, to 
take up his part of the testimony, sir. 

Senator Hii. Fine Doctor. 


SLOAN-KETTERING INSTITUTE, NEW YorK CIty 
STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS RHOADS 


HORIZONS OF HOPE MOVIE 


Dr. Ruoaps. I would like to deviate from our standard practice 
and show you a little moving picture for about 10 minutes, and then 
3 little exhibits to bring home to you the actual equipment and methods 
employed. So my talk will be limited and we will try to put the 
whole thing in the picture. 

Senator Hiri. We will be glad to have you proceed in that way. 
Doctor. Your prepared statement will be placed in the record in full 
at this point, and now you may proceed, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. C. P. Ruopes, Screntiric DIRECTOR OF THE MEMORIAL CENTER 
FOR CANCER AND ALLIED DISEASES, DIRECTOR OF THE SLOAN-KETTERING INSTITUTE 
FOR CANCER RESEARCH, PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDI- 
CAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


The past decade has witnessed an enormous advance in our knowledge of new 
means for cancer control, possibly eventual cure by nonsurgical means, and 
eonceivably prevention of the disease altogether. The time has now come to take 
advantage of these developments to increase the tempo of progress, to SS e 
as rapidly as possible elimination of the existing pandemic of cancer which 
unchecked, will kill, in a particularly unpleasant and protracted fashion, 40 mil- 
lion citizens now alive. 
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In recent years, in a number of institutions, there have been developed major 
programs of cancer research. In these have been brought together scientists of 
the highest competence and of a variety of disciplines, committed to the common 

ause of eancer control. These teams have made such unique advances that 
we pow have established scientific principles which, if exploited, in all probability, 
can yield both the medical cure of many forms of cancer and perhaps its elimina- 
rion altogether. Men have been trained, machines have been developed, methods 

acquired, talent mobilized, and the mater ial— potenti il new chemicals for cancer 
cure and prevention—are now in production. It is vital for the Nation’s wel- 
fare that nothing stay the course of this unique advance. 

Two responsible bodies—the United States Public Health Service and the 
\merican Cancer Society—join to say in recommending to the Congress an in- 
crease in the appropriation for cancer research in the amount of $3 million for 
he fiscal year 1955-56. It has also been recommended that this increase be ex- 
ended entirely to forward the progress of studies leading to the chemical con- 
trol of cancer in man. I am prepared to endorse this recommendation in prin- 
ciple, but wish to go on record as recommending great care in consideration of 
the problem and manner of expenditure of additional funds. 

The chemical restraint of cancer in man is a fact today. This began with 
the temporary control of cancer of the prostate gland by female hormone in 
i940. Cancer of the breast was first treated effectively with a chemical known 
as testosterone, or male hormone, at our institution in 1944 and in England with 
female hormone the following year. During the war, by several agencies under 
contract with my division of the Chemical Warfare Service, the use of the nitro- 
ven Iustards (modified war gases) was discovered to be salutary in controlling 
cancer of blood-forming tissue. 

This led to the establishment, at our institution, of an organized program 
modeled in part on the one developed by Dr. Shear at the National Cancer In- 
stitute of the United States Public Health Service. This involves the synthesis, 
preparation and trial against cancer in animals and man of a variety of chemicals 
nd products of natural sources like penicillin. This program was almost im- 
mediately successful, in collaboration with the American Cyanamid Co., in turning 
ipa compound, known as TEM. This is a form of nitrogen mustard which ean 
be given by mouth, It is today in wide use in temporarily restraining cancer of 
he lung, cancer of the ovary, some types of cancer of the breast, and some forms 
f cancer of blood-forming tissue. 

At about the same time chemicals opposing the action of the vitamin folie 
acid were prepared by the Lederle Laboratories and first used by Dr. Farber 
in the treatment of acute leukemia in children. 

Subsequently, based upon the foregoing discoveries, a very inclusive program 
of synthesis and trial of related compounds was instituted at S. K. I. and at 
other laboratories. This yielded a variety of chemicals, some of which are 
curative of transplanted cancer in animals and one of them, known as 6- 
mercaptopurine, is the most widely useful compound today in the treatment of 
cancer of blood-forming tissues in man. Unless all experience of the past is 
contravened, these leads can only mean that better chemicals, of longer lasting 
or more complete effect, can be expected in the future. 

If Congress makes the recommended appropriation, it is important to consider 
he plan under which the money will be expended. May I urge with all my 
heart that certain errors be avoided. Overoptimism has in the past wrecked 
many a promising program. We have no chemical cure for cancer today, nor 
do we know when one can be achieved. We only know that the evidence indicates 
that one can be achieved if adequate funds are properly expended. A program re- 
te ted to the simple scattering of funds on a geographic basis in an effort to 
please all claimants will result in a diffuse program. Conversely, any plan to 
direct or “engineer” a program from a Washington desk is foredoomed toe 
(disaster. Decentralization with administrative control in the local organiza- 
tions is necessary. Finally, to achieve the end so long desired, Congress must 
srant the power to the Public Health Service to make major contracts with 
established institutions for the full support of existing programs of proved 
competence, This is already done by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. If it is not done by the Public Health Service, 
success may be delayed or obviated altogether. 

The weight of evidence is strong that if this additional appropriation is made 
and if the additional funds are expended in the full maintenance of existing 
operations of proved competence, rapid progress is assured, the cooperation of 
the pharmaceutical and chemical industry of the country ean be had and exist- 
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ing leads can be rapidly exploited. The 700,000 individuals who will this year 
acquire cancer can look forward at some time in the future to at least a more 
comfortable course and perhaps substantial control of their disease. The quar. 
ter million who will this year die of cancer will not have died in vain. 

The gravity of the problem, its size and the concern it gives every citizey 
place upon Congress an inescapable and heavy obligation. Not only mys 
adequate funds be appropriated, but the means for their adequate expendityre 
must be established. To waste funds is quite as serious as to withhold them 

Senator Tnyr. Doctor, will you be able to make some explanation 
so that the reporter will be able to get it? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Actually, it is a ‘sound picture. This is a film pre. 
pared by the Sloan Foundation, at the Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

(A motion picture entitled “Horizons of Hope” was exhibited, ¢! 
script accompanying which was as follows :) 

Dr. Ruoaps. In the United States, research goes on in dozens of 
institutions all over the country. 

In the heart of New York City, at Memorial Center for Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, may be found a thoroughly integrated organization 
including two hospitals specializing in cancer treatment, a graduate 
medical ‘college, and a prevention clinic which performs for over 
15,000 people each year the vital function of early examination fo: 
cancer. 

Serving and being served by them, is the research division, the 
Sloan-Kettering Institute; in this single building are over a hundred 
different laboratories and a combined staff of over 300, including 
bacteriologists, biochemists, physicists, and technicians of every kind 
Working with over a million dollars’ worth of the finest equipment 
that modern science can provide, these explorers in the field of medicine 
carry on the constant search that can never end until the cures fo 
cancer in all its forms have been found. 


INVESTMENT IN RESEARCH 


Each year, Sloan-Kettering Institute and its affiliates outside New 
York invest over two and a half million dollars in research. Two: 
thirds of this amount comes from grants by organizations such as thie 
National Cancer Institute of the United States Public Health Service, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the American Cancer Society, the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
The remaining third of the money for research must be raised frou 
individuals or private donations. 

These contributions make possible Sloan-Kettering Institutes’ re- 
search program, which has two basic objectives: The prevention and 
cure of cancer. Each is of great importance, but this film is con- 
cerned primarily with routes that may lead to cure. 

The work began when enough information about cancer was avail: 
able to enable scientists at Sloan- -Kettering Institute to form a definite 
concept for an orderly program of researc th. This cone ept is based on 
the fact that the human body is made up of billions of infinitesimal 
building blocks called cells. 

Cells are the basic structural units which make up all living 
organisms. Within our bodies, cells, like microscopic humans, ate 
continually being born. They live, breathe, eat, grow old and dit. 
When a cell dies, a younger one divides to provide a similar cell to 
replace it. 
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Once in a great, great while something goes wrong and in dividing, 
4 normal cell produces a cancer cell, whit ‘+h in turn produces “nee 
and more cancer cells. These stronger rancer cells crowd out and 
destroy normal cells. 


CURE OF LOCALIZED CANCER 


In cases of localized cancer—that is, cancer which has not spread 
beyond its original location—cure is sheondie an everyday reality. 
Localized cancer can be cured by surgery or by treatment with X- -ray. 
But at the present time, in 75 percent ‘of the cases the cancer, when 
detected, already has disseminated; that is, spread from one specific 
location to other parts of the body beyond the range of present cures. 

The search for a cure for disseminated cancer is based on the fact 
that there are definite differences in the makeup, behavior, and habits 
of cancer cells and normal cells. Therefore, Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute’s research concept is to determine these differences exactly in 
order to find the vulnerable point in the cancer cell and destroy it 
without harming the normal cells. 

Having different forms and functions, normal cells and cancer cells 
also have different appetites. The normal cell goes for certain foods 
ina big way, and only “picks” at others. The appetite of a cancer 
cell differs from that of a normal cell and it prefers certain combi- 
nations of food that the normal cell rejects. 


RESEARCH METHOD OF APPROACH 


Research determines the special foods preferred by cancer cells and 
replaces them with substances which closely resemble the preferred 
items in the cancer cell’s diet. These substitutes have no nutritional 
value. They won’t combine with the other elements in the cancer cell’s 
diet, and lacking the proper nutritional elements, the cancer cell 
starves and dies. 

Another means of affecting the diet of the cancer cell is by adding 
to preferred items of his diet, radioactive compounds. When the 
cancer cell consumes this food, the lethal doses of radioactivity de- 
stroy the cell like a miniature atom bomb. Meanwhile, the normal 
cell, with its different food preferences, avoids the lethal items that 
destroy the cancer cells. This cell appetite study is perhaps the most 
promising phase of the research program, leading toward the cure of 
disseminated cancer, 

Thus, the most detailed study of normal cells and cancer cells is a 
continuous process at the Sloan-Kettering Institute. And some of 
the most remarkable instruments modern science has devised—such 
as the mass spectrometer and the electron microscope—become valu- 
able allies in the task of discovering why one cell’s meat is another 
cell’s poison, 

STUDY OF VIRUSES 


Kxamining further the differences between cancer and normal cells, 
esearch workers are exploring another route which may lead to the 
cure of disseminated cancer. This involves the study of viruses. 

Kvery sufferer from even a common cold has known the effect of a 
virus. Viruses are minute, living parasites which invade live cells. 
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Multiplying inside the cell by stealing its vital parts, the virus pir 
site often destroys the cell. 

In their study of cancer in animals, research workers have foynd 
that certain viruses will feed on special types of cancer cells and wil] 
destroy some of them. 

Further research proved that feeding these viruses os 
on cancer tissue actually increases their appetite for—and capaci 
destroy—cancer cells. 

Thus in animal cancers, these viruses can be used as guided mis. 
siles to seek out and destroy only cancer cells, 


TROPICAL VIRUS EGYPT 101 


In the virus laboratories, one of many actual studies involyes , 
exotic, tropical virus, Egypt 101. This is injected into a living humay 
tumor which has been implanted in the cheek pouch of a hamster, 
There the virus will live and multiply in its favorite environment, 
cancer tissue. And, with succeeding generations of virus growth, 
that appetite will grow stronger and stronger. 

In their study of the ditferences between normal and cancer cells, 
scientists have discovered still another route which may lead to the 
cure of disseminated cancer, that is, the study of antibodies. 

This study is based on the fact that within the circulatory s) stell 
of every human being, the body is continually defending itse If a 
invasion by producing antibodies. 


ANTIBODIES 


Antibodies are large, protein molecules manufactured by the cells 
which act like a kind of special police force. Each type of antibody 
has a specific shape, and when an invader with a matching shape 
suddenly appears, those antibodies gang up on that invader and render 
it harmless. When an invader with a different shape appears, the 
cells produce other antibodies with matching shapes to enable them 
to capture this new invader. 

These invaders are then enveloped by the white corpuscles and 
ejected from the body. These known differences in the form and 
structure of normal and cancer cells have led scientists to deve ‘lop an 
antibody with a specific shape to fit a special type of animal cancer 
cell. This line of research indicates that when these particular anti- 
hodies are injected into a patient with the same type of disseminated 
cancer, they will find the cancer cells wherever they may be. 

If the antibodies are given the added weapon of r: adioactivi ity, they 
may well have the power to destroy the cancer cells completely. 

Thus, the continuing work with antibodies joins with the study of 
cancer-destroying viruses and the search for greater knowledge of 
cancer and normal cell appetites as key research programs at the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute. And in each and all of its lines of investigation, 
Sloan-Kettering Institute collaborates constantly with ov er 100 uni- 
versities, industrial laboratories, and chemical concerns in the ex- 
change of information about the disease. 

This collaboration has made possible the testing of thousands of 
compounds for their effects on cancer. Some of these compounds were 
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manufactured by Sloan-Kettering Institute’s collaborating agencies— 
some by the institute itself. But all undergo a rigorous testing pro- 


gram. 
? COMPOUND S. K. 5357 


For example, this compound has just arrived at Sloan-Kettering 
Institute. Jt is 6-mere aptopurine, one of the purine group. Here, 
at the very beginning, it is cataloged as to source and type and its 
chemical structure is carefully recorded. All information is tabu- 
lated on IBM ecards for quick reference and efficient intercommunica- 
tion With cooperating agencies and finally, it is numbered for identi- 
fication. From now on, in its entire course of testing through the 
institute, this compound will be known as S. K. 5357. 

In the pharmacology section, as a necessary preliminary step, an 
injectable form of the compound is used to determine the correct 
lose for rats and mice. Then comes the first actual trial for its ability 
to retard growth of cancer tissue. This involves injection of the 
compound into fast-growing tumors of a type known as sarcoma 
180—which have been implanted in live mice. The normal rate of 
srowth of these specific tumors is predictable. But if this com- 
pound will arrest that usual growth i this type of cancer, diminish 
its size, or even kill the tumor, it is then sent on for numerous other 
tests. 

One of these is a test of cancer cells and normal cells growing side 
hy side in a test tube—to check on the possible pre ference of the com- 
pound for cancer tissue—and also for possible toxic action on normal 
tissue. 


GROWING LIVING HUMAN TISSUE ON GLASS 


Here is a phenomenon many scientists long considered impossible— 
the growing of living human tissue on a piece of glass. Tens of 
thousands of hours of painstaking research, and literally hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, are represented in a few little dots of sub- 
stance growing on a piece of glass. 

A related series of tests of the new compound is made in the em- 
brvology laboratory, where research workers note the effect of the 
compound on growing chick embryos as well as its action on cancers 
planted on the embryos. 

A further step involves testing the compound against a battery of 
25 different living animal tumors to determine the range of its ef- 
fectiveness. It may then be tested on larger animals and if it shows 
promise there. at staff conference on the highest level considers care- 
fully before the last—and most important—step is taken. But when 
evidence points to real hope, the decision is made. It will be tried 
on patients with advanced cancer for whom there is no other known 
treatment. 

These are moments filled with real drama such as no writer of fiction 
has ever achieved. There is the case of the child, literally too ill to 
be photographed when she was first brought to Memorial Center for 
Cancer and Allied Diseases, who, within 2 weeks, was sitting up to 
receive her treatment of SK 5357. And one question was in the minds 
of all concerned with her case: “Can this compound continue the prog- 
ress it has begun ?” 


62284—55 50 
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Meanwhile, in other sections of the hospital and institute, othe 
treatments and other compounds continue to be tested, and the eo) 
ditions of that testing only emphasize Sloan-Kettering Institute's 
complete integration, philisophically as well as physically. 


PROXIMITY OF LABORATORY TO HOSPITAL 


Whether the particular research program concerns a new drug or, 
as in this instance, the use of radioactive isotopes in treatment of thy. 
roid cancer, the closeness of hospital to laboratory is of vital in. 
portance. In effect, bench and bed are mutually helpful and mutualh 
supporting. 

Perhaps nowhere is this more closely demonstrated than in the pro. 
gram of research into the body’s production of hormones and thei 
relation to cancer incidence. In actual laboratory practice, a single 
urine specimen passes through many complex separation and fraction. 
ing processes and undergoes tests on a half-dozen or more different 
machines. 

Some of these tests involve radioactive isotopes and require tec! 
niques and instruments as new as the atomic age itself. 

The specific program of hormone research has had very encourag- 
ing laboratory results. These mice are a case in point. They are of 
a specially-bred strain, which nearly always develops cancer; but re. 
searchers have managed, by injecting them with certain sex hormones, 
actually to prevent cancer in these particular animals. And throug! 
further studies—studies made possible by the close alliance of hospital 
and laboratory—this principle is being applied to cancer in human 
beings. And some examples of temporary control of existing cance! 
by hormone treatment are already on record. 

Yes, in a host of different ways, the thousands upon thousands of 
man-hours of research are paying off. Today, for instance, there ar 
a score of compounds effective against cancer in animals, and several 
that are useful in temporarily controlling some forms of cancer i) 
man. And, in certain cases, response to treatment has been so proti- 
ising as to become a source of new inspiration to those charged wit) 
continuing the constant search. 

Already, as a result of their work, thousands of people have bee 
given hope for a return to active and productive lives; but much work 
remains to be done. Scientists at Sloan-Kettering Institute, like thei 
fellow research workers all over the world, continue the assault 01 
the mountain of cancer. 

The success thus far achieved has inspired high hopes that, with 
continued support and encouragement, the modern explorers of cancer 
research will, in the foreseeable future, achieve their final goal—and 
another obstacle will have been overcome in man’s continuing progress 
toward a better and fuller life. 

I chose to present it this way, Senator, because it seems to me It 
says much more than I could say in the time allotted to me. 

I would like to make this a strong endorsement of the program 
which had been recommended to you by Dr. Cameron, by the Amer- 


can Cancer Society, and by the agents of the United States Public 
Health Service. 
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CANCER A RAPIDLY PROGRESSING PANDEMIC 


This is not a story, but a rapidly progressing pandemic, fatal, 
nexorable, and an exceedingly unpleasant disease. 
Over the past decade, th: anks to the aid of you, sir, and your asso- 
‘ates, facilities have some to hand, organizations have been created, 
fundamental information achieved, new techniques developed, which, 
ie or, as far as the se — can foresee, should lead us to much more ade- 
thy. quate means for cancer control than are presently available. One 
| im. can tell with some degree of accuracy when the scientific picture is 
ually ufliciently complete to justify a firm and vigorous investigative effort. 
WW e think that time has now come. We very ardently hope that 
pro in overenthusiastic point of view will not be presented, that you 
thei understand that this will require time, require organization, require 
ingle funds and facilities. 
eal We feel very strongly that if this additional sum of money is appro- 
: s priated, it should be so handled as to permit its expenditure in organi- 
zations of proved a age ie that it be a concentrated program to 
iake advantage of the facilities, know-how, organization, integra- 
tion. and cooperation which has been achieved over the past decade. 
urag- 
re of EXHIBITS OF FIVE MICE 
ut re- 


_[ would like to show you three sets of exhibits if I may. I thought 
LONEeS, 


iese might make the matter real to you, gentlemen. 
W e have animals here this morning, of the class specified. 
(Whereupon, live mice and other exhibits were produced, with the 
following commentary :) 
ancer # Dr. Raoaps. This animal has been cured. 
This is the growing cancer in the untreated animal, as you saw in 
F the picture te aken before. 
re are Senator Hitt. How long has that mouse had it ? 
versal Dr. Ruoaps. About 30 days. 
er In Senator Hini. And the other one had a cancer and you cured it? 
yrom- Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, sir. 
with We have here mice with cancer growing in the abdominal cavity. 
This is a similar mouse whose cancer has been cured in Birmingham, 


beer Ala.. at the institute. 
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Senator THuyr. What hope is there, Doctor, that you can use the 
sie treatment on human beings ? 


©, 
with 
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Ruoaps. The reason we have cures for animal and not the 
ve cancer is that we have had only animals’ cancer to test. Now 

e have human cancer to test. And we grow human cancer in the 
test tube and experimental animals, or on the chicken embr yo—some- 
thing we never had before. 

Here is a human cancer out of the body for 3 years, which has been 
growing, and this is the treated and destroyed human cancer, and a 
similar one treated today. 

We now today can treat the human cancer, growing on the develop- 
ing chick embryo, by certain chemicals under dev elopment. 

That is untreated and destroyed. 


Not only can we do this now in the animal, in the egg, but we can 
also do it im the test tube. 
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CANCER CELLS GROWN IN TEST TUBE 


Senator Hinn. You grow it in the test tube ? 

Dr. Ruoans. Yes, sir. This has been out of the human a fo 
almost 3 years. We are growing about a pound and a half a week, 

You can’t see the cells with the naked eve, but you can see the ( ie 
Where the cells have been killed, the color has changed to red. Where 
the cells have been untreated and not killed, the ¢ olor has not changed. 

Here we have stained the cells with a blue dye, and you can see 
the middle row of human cancer cells forming on the side of the tes, 
tube, and here they have been destroyed by a living virus which car 
be used and is being used today in many—in our laboratory and those 
at the National Institute. 

So human cancer in animals, human cancer in eggs, can all be effec. 
tively treated. 

These new methods, shght as they may seem, in our opinion, are 
breaking open the door to productive scientific investigation. If this 
work can be supported on an adequate scale in institutions of proved 
competence, where cooperation and integration can be achieved, we 
have at least high hopes that we can do even better than this 
years to come. 

LENGTH OF TIME ENGAGED IN WORK 


Senator Hitt. How long have you been in this work, Doctor / 

Dr. Ruoaps. Since 1931. This is my 11th year before Congress. 

Senator Hiri. I know you have devoted the better part of you 
life in this great battle against cancer. I do not know of anyone 
who has made a greater contribution or devoted more of his life t 
it than you have, sir. You have always been very helpful when yo 
have come before this committee, but I believe this morning you bri 
us more hope than ever before, do you not ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I believe so: yes, sir. 

[ would make this point: I do nothing but my best to create oppor- 
tunity for scientific workers, and perhaps stimulate some. I believe 
I have spoken in 130 cities, and I have 470 supporting personnel, 
And those scientists of other institutions, Dr. Farber and others, all 
over the world, it is their opportunity I urge you to make available, 

Senator Tryre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Dr. Rhoads this 
one question. 

Senator Hinn. Certainly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


Senator Trryr. Assuming that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee were to increase the appropriations over the amount that is 
now recommended in the House bill—you made reference to its dis- 
tribution—how would it be distributed? There are certain research 
activities now to which the funds should be allocated. Is that in 
existence in one of your Federal laboratories, or is it in one of your 
universities or private-1 research laboratories ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Senator Thye, over the past years there have been 
developed, through the patient work of men like Dr. Farber, Dr. 
Heller at the National Cancer Institute, organizations in which vati- 
ous kinds of scientific diseiplines can be coordinated in an effective 
program to a substantial degree. 
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Now. these organizations are not created overnight. You cannot 
elect them around the countryside and expect to get what you want 
to get. 

Senator THyk. The reason I asked you, Doctor, is that when Senator 
Hill and myself have to present this to the subcommittee and then 
to the full committee, we are going to have to have some pretty fair 
arguments as to why we increase the House figures before we could 
hope to possibly have full committee concurrence. For that reason, 
| was trying to develop that if this additional money is made avail- 
able, can we say it will go to research center A in such and such a 
location and in such and such a university: and in that manner we 
vould know that we are advancing the research activities within 
that college or within that research laboratory? That is what I was 
woing to get pinpointed here in the testimony, to show where do we 
yeed the $4 million additional money that is in this recommendation 
over What was in the House bill, which is to be found on page 8 here 
of the American Cancer Society, Inc., with reference specifically to 
the $22,328,000 which the National Institute requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Then vou go on to state: 

We respectfully urge that the Senate increase this figure to a minimum of 
8965.573.000. 

If we increase it, where would the additional $4 million go? That 
<the question. I think it would be most supporting to us if we could 
iave that just specifically stated. 


EXPANSION OF CHEMOTHERAPY DRUG TESTING 


Dr. Cameron. May I say that we have suggested at the bottom of 
page S of the statement we have submitted that $3 million of the ap- 
proximately $414 million increase would go to exnand the chemo- 
therapy drug testing and development program which Dr. Rhoads 
ius emphasized. And since Dr. Farber is president of a committee 
which has been set up in the National Cancer Institute just to do that, 
| hope he will make more specific reference to it. 

Senator Tryr. In other words, if this $4 million is not granted over 
the House bill then you may have to draw from one of your other 
research activities, if you are to finance it ? 

Dr. Campron. Yes, if this is to be pursued as a promising avenue. 

Senator Trryvgk. That is the answer I was seeking. 


REQUEST FOR CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Dr. Rrroaps. May I add, also, Senator, we feel that not only 
emphasis should be given, if more adequate funds are made available, 
to the support of institutions of proved competence, but also that some 
plans should be included in the bill by which contract authority is 
yranted to the Public Health Service, which will handle the funds, so 
that they can support these institutions on a long-pull contractual 
basis, and not in the sporadic grant-in-aid basis which has been so 
(lificult to administer in the past. 

Senator Tryr. Dr. Rhoads, the whole story you have presented us 


| with here shows the lifetime of effort that is put forth by certain people 


in this research activity. It was so evident in the embryo of the egg 
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here what you have to do in the other research activities. It is year 
and years that unfold your achievements and your accomplishments 
Apparently just an appropriation to some unit of an educational insti. 
tution for 1 or 2 vears would not cover any scientific accomplishments 
or data. 

Thank vou, Doctor. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor, 


COMMUNICATION FROM AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Before we proceed with the next witness we will insert into th 
record the statement of the American Cancer Society, Inc., dated May 
17, addressed to this subcommittee. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, IN« 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1 
Senator Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

It has been customary for the American Cancer Society to offer testimon 
each year to your subcommittee on the progress of the cancer-control movement 
in this country. This year, because of the crowded calendar of hearings, we ar 
making our report in the form of a brief written statement. Accordingly, this 
statement is filed on behalf of the American Cancer Society in support of appr 
priations for the National Cancer Institute for the fiscal vear 1956. 

The society, as you know, is a voluntary health organization devoted solel 
to the problems of cancer control and operating in every State in the Union and 
in Alaska. Its program is one of research, education—both professional and 
public—and service to the cancer patient. Its affairs are governed by a board 
of 68 members, half professional persons and half laymen, from all sections 
of the country. Its operations in the field are carried out through 60 divisions 
which it charters. The divisions have their own boards of directors and then 
selves are organized into county or area units within their State boundaries 
where grassroots contact with the public is maintained. These units are go\ 
erned by local boards of directors. There are some 30,000 persons serving as 
board members of the national society, of the State divisions, and of the local 
units. These are the leaders of the million and a quarter volunteers who, dw 
ing the year, work to further the objectives of the society—to save lives from 
cancer today and ultimately to conquer the disease. 

The society has always cooperated closely with the National Cancer Institute 
of the Public Health Service. This cooperation has taken the form of joint 
sponsorship of many projects and teaching enterprises such as motion pictures 
tor lay and professional audiences, national cancer conferences, etc., as well as 
service on the respective boards. Thus, at the present time, three board mem 
bers of the American Cancer Society are serving on the National Advisory (al 
cer Council and the Director of the National Cancer Institute is a member of 
the national board of the society. In this way coordination of the efforts of 
the two organizations is assured and costly and unnecessary competition and 
duplication eliminated. 

Each year the board of the American Cancer Society estimates the minim 
appropriation which it believes to be essential if the National Cancer Institute 
is to continue to carry on an increasingly effective program of cancer contro! in 
this country. 

Due to the increasing general age level of the population brought about largely 
by the control of other diseases such as pneumonia, diptheria, typhoid fever. 
tuberculosis, etc., which used to be the principal causes of death, many mor 
of our people are living into the cancer age. If current trends continue it is 
expected that 1 of every 4 persons will develop cancer. That means that 4? 
million presently living Americans will be victims of this disease. This figure 
has increased from 1 in 5 to 1 in 4 over the past several years due largely to 
the aforementioned cause and also to a very real increase in the incidence of 
lung cancer in both men and women. 
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Since 1945 a very effective nationwide program of cancer research has been 
initiated and supported principally by the National Cancer Institute, the Ameri- 
an Cancer Society and in lesser degree by other agencies. 

fhe program has included the training of research personnel, the building 
of research laboratories and the recruitment of medica! research leaders in all 
of our medical schools, all our hospitals and other research institutions. 

This immense program, to which some $20 million is available annually from 
al] sources, Came into being only because those involved in it either directly in 
the laboratories, or in administrative positions, were convinced that continuing 

nancial Support for a program Commensurate with the challenge would be 
forthcoming. 

The funds available for cancer work—research and control—through the two 
principal agencies, the American Cancer Society and the National Cancer Insti- 
ite, are illustrated graphically on the attached chart. The chart shows that 
he two organizations have paralleled each other in growth and there has been 
» tendency on the part of the public to shift the burden of the cost to the tax- 
supported agency by decreaisng its voluntary contributions to the society. In 

view this chart indicates the determination of the American people to defeat 
ancer problem by their readiness to dig down into their pockets voluntarily 

s well as by devoting a reasonable amount of tax dollars to the same end. 

Bach year the board of directors of the society authorizes representatives to 
present testimony to your committee in support of the amount of appropriations 

it believes essential for the National Cancer Institute. The following 
san excerpt from the minutes of the annual stated meeting of the board of 
lirectors held October 22, 1954: 

“Whereas the society has consistently advised of the need for an acceleration 
f the research attack on cancer, and has implemented the scientific and clinical 
approach by grants-in-aid, institutional and special-purpose research grants, and 
through its fellowship and scholar-grants program has augmented the ranks of 
cancer-research investigators and has encouraged the Federal Government to do 
likewise; and 
“Whereas a continuing expansion in cancer-research activity has been realized 
ud rightly should be promoted by increasing of funds to be used for purposes 
of cancer research: Be it 
“Resolved, That the society apprise Congress of the present shortage to an 
extent well in excess of a million dollars in grant-in-aid funds for cancer research 
and in funds for fellowship training; and 
“Further resolved, That the society recommend to Congress and to its various 
committees an increase in the appropriation for the National Cancer Institute 
for the fiscal year 1956 to provide for support of the present activities without 
ieduction and in addition to establish additional appropriation to provide grants 
for research projects in the amount of $10 million; research fellowships in the 
amount of $1,500,000; and also the sum of $8 million for construction of cancer- 
research facilities, thereby establishing a total appropriation for the National 
Cancer Institute at not less than $32,375,000.” 

Shortly after this action by the board of the American Cancer Society, Hon. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, stated on 
a television program that she was guided in her budget recommendations as to 
the needs of the National Institutes of Health by the judgment of groups of 
scientists and laymen serving in advisory capacities in the study sections and 
on the Councils. The society accordingly suggested that the Council join in the 
foregoing recommendation or in one based on such other amount as it considered 
essential, with its more intimate knowledge of the applications for support of 
activities of one sort or another which come to it for consideration. 

The National Advisory Cancer Council (the membership of which is attached 
hereto) recommended a larger amount of $34,573,000 which may be detailed as 
follows: 


Grants, including those for research fellowships, teaching, training, 
control, and special projects__- --. $19, 221, 000 
Direct operations : ei : sao , 552, 000 
Subtotal ___ iss : : _ 26,575, 000 
onstruction : cide , 000, OOO 


Total $3. _ 84,573, 000 
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The American Cancer Society concurs in this recommendation. 
The proposed appropriation for fiscal 1956 as allowed by the Bureau of ¢} 
Budget is $22,528,000 which may be broken down as follows: 


Grants, including those for research fellowships, teaching, training, 
control, and special projects___._--_- hae wee ak sth $15, 096, 000 


Direct operations— ” Soe as ts 7, 232. O00 
Construction 


ot) er wale i _ . ' = 22, 328, 00) 


It will be noted that the Bureau of the Budget allowance contains no funds 
for construction. However, bills have been introduced in the current Congress 
S. 849 and its companion bill H. R. 3459—designed to “provide assistance | 
certain non-Federal institutions for construction of facilities for research jy 
crippling and killing diseases such as cancer, heart disease, poliomyelitis, neryoys 
disorders, mental illness, arthritis and rheumatism, blindness, cerebral palsy 
nnd muscular dystrophy, and for other purposes.” These bills propose an appro- 
priation of $30 million for each of the 3 fiscal years starting with the year end. 
ing June 30, 1956, on a matching basis with the institutions to whom the grants 
will be made. Thus there would be provided S90 million Federal funds to | 
matched by a minimum of $90 million of other funds over the next 3 years 

Some years ago the National Cancer Institute decided to support a research 
facilities construction program at medical schools, hospitals, ete., for which it 
Was thought $25 million of Federal funds should be appropriated over a perio 
of several years. Appropriations of some $16 million were actually made and 
the construction covered thereby has to a large measure now been complete 
The experience was that for every dollar of Federal funds approximately 6 of 
private funds were made available. 

The society feels that these new bills providing directly for the constructio 
of research facilities are a better way of handling this matter. 

We testified to this effect before the Health Subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee last month and we trust that the legislation 
be enacted before the end of the current fiscal year. Therefore, in accordance 
with our support of S. 849 we withdraw from our recommendations for thy 
National Cancer Institute the construction item of $8 million. 

The society’s specific recommendations compared to the budget approved for 
the present fiscal year and to the Bureau of the Budget allowance for fiscal year 
156 are as follows: 


Bureau of the 
Budget allow- 
ance fiscal 
year 1956 


ACS recom: 
mendatio: 
| fiseal year 195 


Congress 
appropriation 
fiscal year 1955 


Research projects $x, 000 | $8, 160, 000 
Research fellowships 11, OOO 861, OOO 
Teaching of medical subjects 2, 225, 000 2, 225, 000 
Training stipends 500, 000 500, 000 
(irants to States 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 


Special control projects , 100, 000 , 100, 000 


Total 5, 096, 000 5, 096, 000 


Direct operations 
Research 5, 3, 399, 000 
rechnical assistance to States 393, 000 
Review and approval of grants 21, 000 
Administration 314, 000 


Total is 7, 232, 000 


Total 21, 737, 22, 328, 000 
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It will be noted that in the Bureau of the Budget allowance the only increase 
ever the current level of support recommended for fiscal 1956 over fiscal 1955 is 
in “Direct operations” and “Research.” This increase is due to the additional 
number of beds available for cancer patients at the research center at Bethesda. 
' We wholly concur in the necessity for providing for this increased Operation. The 
m0, OK) amount suggested for research projects to be given as grants to outside organi- 
2, (KN) ' zations is held at the same level as for 1955, namely $8,160,000. This would allow 

v for no raising whatsoever in the level of research activity in private institutions. 
In fact, it might well lower such level due to the increased cost of items which 


of the 


=, ON) are necessary in a research program and particularly in view of the imminent 
funds MEE change in overhead allowance from 8 percent to a level substantially higher. 

rreSs- As stated above in this presentation, many of the research facilities made 
nee ty possible by the earlier construction appropriation are just now coming into ful 
reh it productivity. This, coupled with the continuing supply of young scientists 
ervons becoming available from the fellowship training programs and the increasing 
palsy urgency of the cancer problem, makes us urge strongly that a substantial increase 
appro- in the amount available for research projects in independent institutions in the 
ir end. States be made available. The figure of $12,285,000 which is recommended by 


the American Cancer Society is based upon its judgment confirmed by the 
National Advisory Cancer Council whose responsibility it is to review and 
approve, Subject to the availability of funds, applications received from independ- 
ent research institutions. 

hich it The House of Representatives, in its action on this bill earlier in the year, 
period provided the same $22,328,000 for the National Cancer Institute that was 
le and requested by the Bureau of the Budget. We respectfully urge that the Senate 
ai increase this figure to a minimum of $26,573,000. With this increase we can 
more fully exploit the advances made in the cancer field in surgery, radiation, 
and particularly in chemotherapy. The National Advisory Cancer Council has 
specifically recommended as follows: 

The sum of $4,500,000 additional research grant funds in fiscal 1956 to: 

(1) Allow for $3 million expansion in chemotherapy, the major portion of 
which will be utilized for expanding existing screening programs and to 
initiate approximately an equal number of new screening programs. 

(2) Allow for a $1,500,000 expansion in support of basic research in order 

that appropriate proportions in the various facets of research can be 
setae maintained. 
, The doctors who will testify this morning: Cornelius Rhoads, of New York: 
Sidney Farber, of Boston ; and Charles Cameron, of the American Cancer Society, 
will present to you the medical evidence of these advances and the expectations 
we have that one day they will lead us to the discovery of the cause and cure of 
this devastating disease. 
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JAMES S. ADAMS, 
Chairman, Research Comnvittee, American Cancer Society, Inc. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY CANCER COUNCIL 


Dr. Joseph C. Aub, Massachuetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Elmer H. Bobst, president, Warner-Hudnut Co., 118 West 18th Stre 
York, N. Es 

Dr. W. Edward Chamberlain, Temple University Hospital, 3401 Nort! 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Sidney Farber, director of research, Children’s Cancer Research Fou 
35 Binney Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Donald E. Johnson, publisher, Flint News-Advertiser, 211 East Court 
Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary W. (Albert D.) Lasker, Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y 

Mr. Hugh G. Payne, Oklahoma Medical Research Foundation, 825 North 
Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Dr. Isidor S. Ravdin, Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, depar 
surgery, 3400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. H. P. Rusch, director of McArdle Memorial Laboratory for Cancer Rese 
Cuaseraiee of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. W. M. Stanley, Virus Laboratory, University of California, Berkel 

Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, 2825 13th Street, Boulder, Colo. 

Mr. Ellis T. Woolfolk, Box 162, Memphis, Tenn. 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, Chief Medical Director, Department of Med 
Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frank B. Berry, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (Health and MM 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Alternates 

Dr. G. R. Calender, Chief, Pathology Division, Veterans’ Adminis 
Washington, D. C 

Brig. Gen. Elbert DeCoursey (MC), Armed Forces Institute of Patholog 
112, 7th and Independence Avenues SW., Washington, D. C. 


LIAISON REPRESENTATIVES 


Surgeon General of the Air Force 
Col. Donald S. Wenger, USAF (MC), Department of the Air Force 
quarters, United States Air Force, Washington, D. C. 
Surgeon General of the Army 
Brig. Gen. Elbert DeCoursey (MC), Armed Forces Institute of Patholog 
112, 7th and Independence Avenues, Washington, D. C. 
Surgeon General of the Navy 
Rear Adm. W. Dana (MC) USN, Assistant Chief Bureau of Research and Meili 
cine, Military Specialties, sureau of Medicine and Surgery, Department of 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Dr. John Bugher, 1901 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. CAMERON. Now may we present Dr. Farber, Senator Hill / 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to hear Dr. Farber. 

Dr. Cameron. I do not think I need to tell vou that Dr. Farber is 
professor of pathology, Harvard Medical School at the Children’ 
Hospital and scientific director of the Children’s Cancer Reseai 
Foundation in Boston. 
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CHILDREN’S CANCER RESEARCH FOUNDATION, Boston, MAss. 
STATEMENT OF DR. SIDNEY FARBER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Farser. 1 am very happy to have the privilege of joining my 
colleagues, Dr. Rhoads and Dr. Cameron, in speaking in behalf of 
the recommendation of the American Cancer Society, with certain 
wodifications which I would like to bring to your attention when I 
(iscliss some aspects of the question Senator Thye asked some 
moments ago. 

efore beginning, may L first speak as a doctor interested in disease 
and the sick? ‘The plea we are making today in behalf of cancer 
should in no way imply that we would recommend support for cancer 
n preference to mental health or neurological disease or microbio- 
ogical problems and so on. There are pressing problems in all of 


GRAVE DEFICIT IN RESEARCH FUNDS 


i member of the National Advisory Cancer Council, I have had 
he op apie: to learn that there is a grave deficit in research funds 
iallthe areas in the National Institutes of Health Programs. In the 
Microb odeiein ‘al Institute, for example, I am told, that in this one field 

chere will be a $2 million deficit in the grant funds available in infec- 
ous disenses alone for grant requests regarded as worthy of support 
by the study sections and councils. May I therefore respect- 
fully call to your attention the needs in fields other than cancer? 
And may I also mention that from what is learned in the field of 
microbiology, or even in the field of psychiatric research, which we 
heard discussed a little while ago, there will be principles which can be 
pplied to the field of cancer, Just as what we have learned in cancer 
research will certainly further progress in other fields. 
May I show a few lantern slides in addition to the vivid motion 
ire “demonstration which Dr. Rhoads gave us of some activities 
research in Sloan-Kettering Institute. Such research activi- 
1 be multiplied in varying amounts by the many laboratories 
nthe country whose work has been made possible through appropria- 
ions from the Congress through the National Cancer Institute, from 
erants through the American Cancer Society, the Damon Runyon 
‘nd, and from many private sources. 
[ mentioned that research in infectious disease such as that through 
the Microbiological Institute may be of great help to cancer. I 
brought here one Jantern slide to illustrate one of the very great ad- 


vances, In my ane which has come to us within the last year, 


from the Microbiological Institute of the National Institutes of 
Health. This isthe growth of human cancer cells ina special medium. 
Dr. Rhoads mentioned the growth of cancer cells in tissue culture 
ven he showed you his test tubes. Dr. Harry Eagle, Chief of the 
ection of experimental theraflux in the Microbiological Institute, 
imnounced just last month that he is able to grow human cells from 
cancer or normal tissue in a medium, the exact constituency of which 
isalmost completely known. We haveemployed Dr. Eagle’s discovery, 
and have already confirmed his observation. 
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I show this to you to show how these fields are interrelated ay 
to point out that here may be a new technique for very rapid screening 
of chemical compounds in a search for new anticancer chemicals, 


ANTICANCER POWER OF ANTIBIOTICS 


When I had the privilege of speaking a short time ago before you, 
Mr. Chairman, with reference to research construction, I mentioned 
that antibiotics, similar to streptomycin and penicillin have now beep 
discovered within the past few years to have strong anticancer powers, 
This makes mandatory a tremendous amount of research in antibiotics 
in cancer. And the evaluation of such antibiotics can be done only 
in institutions, well equipped with manpower of the kind that Dr, 
Rhoads has described. 

The next lantern slide shows what Dr. Rhoads brought out in the 
mice and rats he showed you. Up above is one form of leukemia in 
the mouse. You see the big tumors we implanted, and the same siz 
were implanted in the tre ated animals. Within 17 days we are able 
to destroy completely the leukemic tumor in these experimental ani 
mals by means of a chemical agent derived from an antibiotic. Similar 
destruction of breast cancers in mice, and of malignant melanoma 
(black cancer) in mice may be demonstrated in these lantern slides 

This makes mandatory an immense amount of work which will be 
very costly, which fortunately can be carried out in a number of in- 
stitutions throughout the country; not in one city or one State, for- 
tunately, because there are available throughout the country not only 
men of ability, but slnedid institutions capable of excellent work if 


sustained support of appropriate size is made available. To get thes 
institutions into this work, as Dr. Rhoads pointed out, cannot be done 
overnight. It must bea gradual process. Manpower must be trained 
and men of ideas must be found to lead them. 

May I show a few lantern slides to illustrate the application to 
patients of some of the work which Dr. Rhoads brought out in his 
moving picture. 


TREATMENT OF MALIGNANT TUMOR IN A CILILD 


Here is a story of a child who came to us at 3 months of age, 6 years 
ago in March. He had a malignant tumor of his right adrenal that 
had spread into his liver, and also into his skeleton. The tumor is 
called a neuroblastoma, and we have never had a cure once the skeleton 
was involved. We gave him one of the new chemicals, which we ha 
used originally in acute leukemia in children, after doing all we 
could in surgery and X-ray treatment. The next slide shows the 
little fellow some 5 months after treatment was begun, when he wa: 
8 months old, and here you see him 6 years afterward, a fine boy, | 
— fect health, apparently, with no evidence of tumor. 

Senator Hinz. He is cured, as far as you can tell? 

Dr. Farner. Some day we are going to use the term “cured” here. 
He has been without symptoms or signs of disease now for 5 years. 
And he is leading a perfectly normal life. This is something we cal: 
not do, in child after child, patient after patient, with widespread 
metastases from this kind of tumor. The fact that this can be done 
is the kind of stimulus which keeps men like Dr. Rhoads and the 
rest of us working in this field. 
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With your permission I would like to bring you up to date on an 
old friend, concerning whom I have spoken in previous years. This 
is a little boy with acute leukemia which was recognized in August 
49. We began treatment with a chemical agent the next month, in 
September 1949. We are able to show this photograph of this boy, 
alive and in excellent health 5 years and 10 months since his leukemia 
began. Ie still has leukemia, as we can demonstrate by the finding 
of tumor cells in his bone marrow in very small numbers. We know 
he is not cured and we would like to emphasize there is still no cure 
for acute leukemia nor can we explain how this boy’s leukemia differs 
from that of most children who do not survive nearly as long. 

Senator Try. Is he under pain, Doctor ? 

Dr. Parser. He is a perfectly normal child, as far as any doctor 
can tell without examination of his bone marrow. He is in no pain. 
He has been in perfect health from about 6 weeks to 8 weeks after 
we began treatment. He goes to school and leads a normal life. 


EFFECT OF CHEMICALS ON CANCER IN ADULTS 


We could choose illustrations from a number of different institu- 
tions of the country showing striking effects of chemical agents on 
several forms of cancer in adults as well as in children. No one 
chemical agent may be regarded in itself as a complete and satisfactory 


/ treatment or cure for any one of the many forms of cancer. Great 


strides have been made, however, in the limited number of cancers in 
the adult which have been studied. It must be emphasized the amount 


| of clinical investigation in the chemotherapy of cancer of patients of 


all ages has been sadly limited and restricted to only a small number 
of institutions in the country. 

This kind of work requires teams of doctors and nurses and tech- 
nicilans and expensive hospital facilities. And whatever is learned 
in the clinic here must immediately be studied in the laboratory. 

I will conclude with two more slides. It gives me great pleasure 
to be able to present these to you. Chemotherapy is one of the fields 
of cancer research which seemed to be ready for expansion to more 
laboratories, and more clinics, on the basis of the achievements in 
the few research institutions which were working in this field. And 


this committee, I understand, was responsible alone this past year 


for much of the great increase in research in cancer throughout the 
country, because the sum of $1 million was added to the budget of 
the National Cancer Institute a year ago to make possible some of the 
work which is now being accelerated in those institutions which had 
been doing this kind of work and to open up programs in other 
Institutions. 


INCREASED FACILITIES IN RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, is there a great need, in some of these re- 
search institutions, for increased facilities in order to intensify your 
research activity ? 

Dr. Farser. There is acute need for construction facilities in places 
where there are people with leadership, with capacity, with talent in 
this field. And such people can be found in many parts of the coun- 
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trv. There is need for the training of more young people, in the 
clinical aspects of this work alone; not to spe ik of the many labor: atory 
divi isions, Which Dr. Rhoads illustrated in his film. 


CROWDED UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA LABORATORY 


Senator Tuye. I was out at the University of Minnesota last year 
during the time we were considering the appropriation, and they 
showed me a terrific ally crowded laboratory, as well as the rooms 
where they kept the animals. That is one reason why I felt that we 
had to increase some of this research money, because I saw it with my 
owl eyes. 

PINPOINTING USE OF INCREASED FUNDS 


Now the question is, If a little additional money was added, where 
could we pinpoint the assistance so as to rapidly expand that which 
you are trying to find the answers to? 

Dr. Farsver. I think Dr. Rhoads has touched on that, and I agree 
with him. We must first of all give additional support to those insti- 
tutions which are now doing this work, which are capable of doing it, 
where there is manpower, and above all, where there is a sincere belief 
that this can be done. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Disbelief is our greatest enemy; incredulous spirit. 

Dr. Farser. Second, we must bave funds to construct facilities, 
which we are not discussing here this morning, I know, to many insti 
tutions in the country. And m: iy L say that even Dr. Rhoads’s institu- 
tion is greatly overe rowded at the present time, and our own is becom- 
ing so because of the great increase in research leads which must be 
followed and which, of course, demand more people. But there are 
many places in the country which require research facilities muel 
more than we do. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 


We need more funds to bring people into the field. We ca 
expect a doctor of medicine or surgery to enter work of this kind unl 
we can assure him that for some vears to come there will be adequate 
funds to take care of the greatly increased cost of doing this kind of 
work with patients. We can’t ask the professors of biochemistry or 
pathology, physiology, pharmacology to enter, unless there is some 
assurance of continued support, 

We thought, about 2 years ago, that the time had come for accelera 
tion of progress in chemotherapy of cancer. The National Cancer In- 
stitute, through its National Advisory Cancer Council, which ane 
on all of the research requests which come to it and actually advise 
the Surgeon General on how to spend the money which you people 
appropriate, appointed a committee on chemotherapy of cancer that 
joined forces immediately with the American Cancer Society, wluc! h 
had been giving a large part of its resources to research in this field, 
and also with the Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund in a con- 
bined committee. This committee has worked hardly a year. It began 
immediately with two great purposes. The first was the acceleration 
of progress in the chemotherapy of cancer by means of voluntary 
cooperation, and the second was the increase in the speed of commu: 
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nication of the results of research between and among the research 
workers and Institutions. 

This committee has been enlarged, as part of its natural develop- 
nent. and last Saturday held its first meeting. It is called the Cancer 
Chemother: ipy National Committee, since “this is truly a national 
program. The American Cancer Society and the Damon Runyon 
Fund continue as before with the National Cancer Institute. The 
Food and Drug Administration have joined with us in this voluntary 
effort because their resources are of great importance in studying the 
toxicological and pharmacological aspects of this problem. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is cooperating because they have patients with 

icer and they will have thousands eventually with cancer. The 
(tome Energy Commission, because so much of their research is in 
the field of cancer, has placed their resources and techniques to aid 
progress in chemotherapy. The pharmaceutical and chemical indus- 
tries are Cooperating magnificently in helping to make available their 
hemicals, antibiotics, and research potential. The National Cancer 
Institute has its own pioneer intramural program in the laboratory 
inder Dr. Shear, to which has been added, since we have had the 
inical center, the beginnings of a clinical chemotherapy program 
under Dr. Fubrod. 

All of this is a voluntary cooperative effort. All of this now has 
eal meaning because through the efforts of the National Institutes 

Health and the National Cancer Institute, we have what was 

vently needed to make this program work; a permanent staff, headed 
y Dr. Kenneth Endicott, of the Public Health Service—a staff of 
sts men of integrity, and of experience in a number of different 
fields of research bearing on chemotherapy. Mr. Edward Spike, of 
the American Caneer Society, has joined Dr. Endicott and his staff 

this venture. 

And now panels of citizen experts from many universities and 
research institutions, medical schools as well as the universities are 
how being formed to advise staff and assist to achieve the purposes 
of the Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee. 

This program extends all the way from basic research to the 
patient, 

Phis is an important achievement. The National Institutes of 
Hlealth, inspired by the great interest of the Congress, deserves great 

redit with the American Cancer Society, for having initiated this. 
hese, as well as other cooperative groups, are all working together 
ie first truly national effort to make for as rapid progress as pos- 
“ible in this one direction. 

before concluding, may I emphasize the great need for increased 
‘upport for research for all the other fields of cancer research which 

ave been supported in the past. Emphasis of the chemotherapy of 
cancer Which has been my assignment today, should in no way imply 
that oth ier directions of cancer research are not of great importance 
or promise, The National Advisory Cancer Council has studied this 
question and at its February meeting has advised the Surgeon General 
that an increase of $1.5 million to increase the support for all fields 
of cancer research other than chemotherapy is absolutely essential 
iwe are to exploit the leads already demonstrated and make possible 
euicer research by fine minds in a number of basic fields bearing upon 
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the problems of cancer. This additional money is needed, too, ti 
permit men of ideas to open up new fields of research. Justitiabl 
enthusiasm for one direction of promise must in no way be support 
at the cost of disturbing programs in other areas or preventing miaste 
craftsmen, as Dr. C harles Huggins has called them, from discovering 
new unexplored territories. 7 

This sum of $1.5 million, therefore, is recommended by the Cowie) 
to be added to the budget of last year to the National Cancer Institute 

In addition to this, the Council in February recommended an j; 
crease of $3 million in the area of chemotherapy alone to be added 
to the appropriation through the National Cancer Institute of lag 
vear. May 1 respectfully request that because of the great progres 
in the acceleration of chemotherapy of research in the last few months 
and the formation of this National Cancer Chemotherapy Committee 
with its staff, the needs in this area will be even greater than were 
calculated. I should like to urge that the sum of $5 million for chemo- 
therapy alone be added to the appropriation of the National Cancer 
Institute without jeopard’zing any of the recommendations already 
made. I would regard it a privilege to be permitted to document 
the justification for this recommendation. Such data are available 
through the American Cancer Society and the studies of this new 
Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee. 

Senator Hiri. Your committee is under the Council ? 

Dr. Farser. The Subcommittee on Chemotherapy of Cancer of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council was appointed by the Director 
of the National Cancer Institute at the request of the National Ad- 
visory Cancer Council. 

Senator Hiri. You are a member of that Council, are you not, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Farser. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hix. You are also a member of this committee ? 

Dr. Farper. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the Subcommit- 
tee of the National Advisory Cancer Council and also Chairman of 
the Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee which is an outgrowth 
of the Cancer Council Subcommittee. 

Senator Hit. In other words, if these additional funds were 
granted, you would be there both as a member of the Council and asa 
member of the committee to make sure they went where you felt 
that you would get the best results? 

Dr. Farper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. May I make the point, sir, that 
any money that is allocated to the National Cancer Institute for re- 
search grants must be passed on by Study Sections composed of citi- 
zens and finally the Council. 

Dr. Rhoads mentioned that some of this money should be allocated 
by direct contract through the staff of this committee, and with that I 
am in hearty agreement. These areas of contract have been worked 
out with the National Cancer Institute staff so that we can, for ex 
ample, purchase chemicals or contract for materials which do not 
really belong in research grant funds. 

Senator Hin. Do you have anything else, Doctor ? 

Dr. Cameron. No more, sir. Do you have 4 more minutes for 

cancer, or are we through? 

Senator Hitz. We can give you 4 more minutes. 

Dr. Cameron. We are more than grateful to you. 
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EXAMPLE OF RESEARCH 


[ want to show you a dividend of an appropriaton which you made 
wyeral years ago. We will have a slide on that. 

This refers to screening in a slightly different sense. This pro- 
oram Which you have seen ‘llustrated and heard described here may be 
expec ted to produce results at some time in the future, but these are 
results which are now being achieved. 

Cancer cells differ from normal cells in their structure. They differ 
from normal cells, as Dr. Rhoads’ showed, in the way they invade 
yormal tissue. Now, this is a piece of epithelial covering of the 
female cervix, and this is the normal covering here. These ‘cells are 
cancer cells, but they are growing down into the normal tissue, which 
they have no business to be, which is a characteristic of cancer. 

This is a relatively new entity, and because the cancer is remaining 
in place, it is called in situ. 


PRECANCEROUS CONDITION 


This is a relatively new test which makes it possible to discover this 
condition, Which we believe to be precancerous. These are normal 
cells, and you notice the nucleus of the cells are all even—all take the 
gain evenly. These are misshapen down here; they are larger in 
proportion to the size of the cell, and they take the stain ir regularly. 

This test makes it possible to diagnose this condition, w hich m: ny 
gynecologists who have studied the test say helps to decide the pres- 
eice of cancer in almost every case at a time when the patient ap- 
proaches the condition. This means it would theoretically be made 
possible to make deaths from cancer of the cervix a comparative rarity. 

And I would beg to remind you it is the leading cause of cancer among 
vomen at the present time. 

And so, with the funds which you have appropriated for field in- 
vestigations several years ago, a study was undertaken in Memphis, 
aneflort being made to examine ev ery woman with this vaginal smear 
oicea year, At the time these figures were compiled, 70,000 women 
had been examined. 

Now, you will notice that the invasive cancer amounted to 245, and 
the cancer in situ, which I just described, were a little in excess of this 
number. 

The interesting thing was that about 90 percent of the cancer 
precursor condition was unsuspected and about a third of the true 
Invasive cancers were unsuspected. 

I think this pretty well establishes the fact that it is possible today, 
vith screening methods which can be considerably intensified, to in- 
trease greatly “the total with at least one form of cancer. 

This is just one of the cancers, gentlemen—of the kind of field in- 
vestigations made possible by another very large segment of the grant 
which we are appealing for. 

Now, this is a disease we have been talking about for an hour, which 
vill take the lives of about 24 million of our people who are now alive. 
This is the disease, the abatement of which is provided for by the 
Bureau of the Budget with $22,328,000. And this we propose to be 
increased 3 which would mean stepping up our scientific offensive at 
tie time when it seems to us that reconnoitering should be put to 
an end, 
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That concludes my statement, sir. 

Senator Hin. Gentlemen, we want to thank you for your very ey. 
cellent testimony. I used the word “challenging” with reference ; 
testimony on mental illness and I think I might use that same yop) 
here, Senator Thye. This testimony is most challenging. 

We deeply appreciate your coming here, and may we also expres 
our appreciation to you for the devoted, careful work you are carry 
on. Weare garteful to you. , 

Dr. Reoaps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Farner. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt, Now, Dr. Traeger, will you come around, please, 

We are glad to have you with us, Doctor. I understand Mps 
Tankersley is accompanying you. We are glad to see both of yo) 
You may just proceed in your own way. 


\ 


NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS TRAEGER, REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES; AND MRS. RUTH McCORMICK TANKERSLEY, REPRE. 
SENTING NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGI. 
CAL DISORDERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Trarcer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Trye, unfortunately Dr. Jonas Fried 
wald, who was to be another witness, was taken suddenly ill and is 
presently hospitalized at Johns Hopkins. 

Senator Hiiu. We regret to hear that. Does he have a prepared 
statement he wanted to present ? 

Dr. Trarcer. He has a prepared statement. 

Senator Hiiu. Very well, we will be very glad to put it into the 
record in full. 

(CrierK’s Norr.—No statement was furnished.) 

Dr. Trarcer. I also have a prepared statement for the record, of 
my own, which I will abbeviate in the interests of time. 

Senator Huu. Your statement will appear in the record in full, sir. 

(CierK’s Nore.—No statement was furnished.) 

Doctor Trarcer. Thank you, sir. 

By the same token, Mr. Ray Henle, who was to have appeared, 1s 
unable to be here; therefore, I will present Mrs. Tankersley as our 
first. witness. 

Senator Hitz. Very well. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mrs. Tankersley. 

Mrs. TanKers“tEY. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Thye, I represent the National Commit 
tee for Research in Neurological Disorders. The committee is made 
up of representatives of seven national volunteer health organizations, 
and the National Academy of Neurology is in the group. It is a non- 
profit organization dedicated to advancement of research and train- 
ing of the technical personnel in the field of neurological research. It 
is a group of us who have banded together for all of the different 
neurological disorders because of the simplification of presenting ou! 
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problem united instead of in seven pieces. It is with this in mind that 
| am appearing before you today to explain why I believe we need 
ap proximately $4 million for research in training in fiscal 1956. 


EXTENT OF NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


The extent of the neurological disorders is not generally known. 
Twenty million people are victims of the neurological diseases which 
ollectively ranks third next to heart and cancer as a cause of death 
ind it leads as the cause of permanent disability. The National Insti- 
jite of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is directing the battle. 
This group was established in August of 1950, but it was 1954 before 
ihe youngest of the seven institutes of health became an identifiable 
fem and was given a separate appropriation of $4,500,000. The 
“7,600,500 alloe ated for fiscal 1955 has enabled the institute to extend 
is research training program and add more medical schools, labora- 
iories, and clinies to its research network. 

Some of these diseases date back many hundreds of years and still 
there is no control or curb. However, the National Institute’s Re- 
arch is fortified by the additional funds granted by the Congress 

1955, which produced amazing results even in so short a time. You 
vill hear from Dr. Traeger expert medical testimony on these accom- 
lishments. 

POTENTIAL RETURNS FROM INCREASED FUNDS 


| would like to discuss the potential economic returns if the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness were voted 
n additional $4 million to expand this research. 

In the free world, every well man, woman, and child is a valuable 
set tohis nation. We have far too many liabilities in the Neurologi- 
il Branch. For instance, cerebral palsy, one-half million people; 
iultiple sclerosis, 300,000; muscular dystrophy and other neuro- 

uscular diseases, 250,000; stroke kills 170,000 annually, and 1,800,000 
we living in various degrees of helplessness; paraplegia, 100,000; dis- 
eases of the eve, 1,700,000; and deafness, 4,560,000, 

These are Just some of the diseases which skilled research teams of 
the National Institutes are attacking. The victims of these disorders 
dd up to astounding drain upon the social and economic life of our 
country, 

AVERAGE COST OF EACH SENIOR INVESTIGATOR 


What would $4 million do specifically? One thing, we need more 

nen in the research field. How m: iny senior scientists would an addi- 
tional $4 million bring into the research field ? 

It has been estimated that it costs an aver age of $60,000 a year for 
each senior investigator at the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases. This includes salary, cost of equipment, patient cost, the 
ervices devoted to the care of patients, the cost of drugs, animals and 
care of animals, and the salaries of three persons who are aiding the 
werage senior scientist in his investigation. 

Ithink it is a bi argain package for $60,000. 

This group of assistants is made up of junior scientists, technicians, 
- secretaries. The additional $4 million would enable the Institute 
of Neurology to put 66 more senior researchers to work if we could 
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find them. ‘The National Institute could hire some scientists but yo; 
66, because there are not that many trained scientists available, In 
fact, there are only a few hundred qualified neurologists in the enti, 
United States today. Therefore, part of this $4 million should 9 
into the training fund. 

Until 1954, when an initial budget of $504,000 was voted the Insti. 
tute for training grants, less than one- third of the medical schools in 
the United States had facilities to train doctors in blindness ay 
neurology. Many neurology teachers were not qualified neurologists 
and in several of our States there was not a single neurologist in the 
whole State, despite the fact that this group is third among the killer 
diseases. 

The significance of this training in this area was finally recogni ized 
in fiscal 1955 when the Congress provided $1,400,000 for training 
grants. During the current fiscal vear, 20 predoctor ate and postdoe. 
torate fellowships had been awarded and there were plenty of qualified 
requests to gobble up the total of $150,000 allocated for this phase of 
preparation. 

This, however, was only a starter. It takes years of training and 
thousands of dollars to produce a senior scientist. 


AVERAGE AGE OF SENIOR SCIENTIST 


The average minimum age of a senior scientist is 33 years. He has 
spent 4 years in college as a premedical student, 4 years as a medical 
student, at least 1 year of internship, and the rest of his adult life has 
been taken up with training and clinical work. 

This means approximately 14 years of hard work before he becomes 
a senior scientist. 

A man of research must be dedicated to his work. Compare the 
salary of a senior scientist, grade GS-11 (approximately $6,000 and 
up), with that of a practicing physician and surgeon, and we can 
understand the sacrifice required by research. 

To provide adequate instruction, there must be an expansion of re- 
search and training of qualified teachers. 

It is estimated Americans spend $150 million each year on the care 
of the blind. The costs of medicine, neneenene and loss of pro- 
duction in industry alone aggregate more than $200 million annually. 

Blindness is only one of “the diseases under study at the National 
Institute. This year the Institute was able to award only about $1- 
500,000 to eye research. 

What does the cost of caring for these millions invalided by neuro: 
logical disorders mean to the Nation? 

Care of such a person from birth through a normal life span is esti- 
mated at $100,000. 

This includes frequent hospitalization, doctoring, nursing, voce 
tional and welfare services, as well as home care. 

Of the 1,500,000 epileptics, only 300,000 have held jobs. 

Epilepsy is not a killer disease, so many of the 1,200,000 can expect 
to live full lives, but most epileptics are still sheltered throughout 
their lifetime. 
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PRESENT LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Statisticians in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. report that 
life expectancy in the United States, based upon the experience of 
i951, has inereased to a new high, which is 68.5 years, and that the 
expected age at death is almost 41 years for the average person who 
has sur'v ived inf: ancy and 75 for those who have att: Lined the age of 50. 

The average yearly cost of feeding, clothing, and supporting a per- 
son is between seven and eight hundred dollars. 

Figuring $50,400 for a normal life span, but counting out all special 
care, the expel ise of maintaining these 400,000 epileptics for their 
lifetime would be $21 billion. 

In diseases such as cerebral valsy, multiple sclerosis, muscular 
dystrophy, stroke, infantile wake sis, and so forth, the life span is 
often shorter, but ‘the cost of treatment much higher. 

Neurological victims, not including blind, number 29 percent of 
ersons receiving public funds from the States. 

The field of neurology shows no favoritism along the life span. 

The Children’s Bureau tells us 48 percent of the $42 billion spent by 
the Federal Government in the various States to aid child patients 
went to help those afflicted with neurological disorders. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports that almost one- 
fourth of those receiving vocational rehabilitation in 1953 were suf- 
fering from neurological disorders. 

I have reams more of this, but I think I have made my point. 

When we consider the millions of helpless, retarded, or handicapped 
persons represented in the neurological group, the loss to the family 
and community, the waste to potenti: al manpower, the millions spent 
annually to feed and care for these unfortunates, we realize that suc- 
cess in any one of the important projects in the National Institute 
for Neurological Disease and Blindness would pay for all of its re- 
search hundreds and hundreds of times over. 

To expand the research program, the National Institute must have 
funds, but expansion means more than adding some researches at 
Bethesda. It means money for training more neurologists and money 
for expanding the grantee network. 

All of these things are vital if the Institute is to obtain its full 
potential. 

I can’t think of any other place where Congress could appropriate 
money and be as certain of getting it back manyfold. 


CONTRAST OF FUNDS SPENT ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


We must war on disease the same as we would fight any enemy of 
this country. Contrast the $2 billion that was spent in creating the 
first atomic bomb, the excess of $5 billion spent on the first hy drogen 
bomb, and the $55 million put into the building of the atomic-powered 

submarine Vautilus. Contrast this with the twelve “me asly” millions 
that we are seeking for neurology in 1956. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Senator Hii. Are you asking for funds both for research and also 
for the training of personnel ? 
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Mrs. Tanxerstey. Training of teachers and in turn training 9 
more doctors, because we have a terrible dearth of men working in this 
field. 

Senator Hitt. There is a great need, is there not, for additional per: 
sonnel ¢ 

Mrs. Tanxersteéy. Tremendous, yes. 

As you can see, up until a few years ago there were many, many 
States that did not have a single neurologist i in the entire State, eve 
for treatment, much less for research. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Mrs. Tankersley 

Now, Dr. Traeger. 

Dr. Trarcer. To save time, I have prepared a very brief state. 
ment which I would like to read. 

I don’t like to read a statement, but this problem is very close to me, 
and I might get emotional and wander from it. 

So to protect myself and you from my oratory I will give it to yo 
as I have digested it. 

Senator Hix. Just as you see fit, Doctor. 

Dr. Trarcer. I am consultant medical director of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, an official of the National Committee for 
Research in Neurology Disorders, and a consultant to the National Ad. 

visory Neurological Diseases and Blindness Council. 

This is the fourth year that I have appeared here to testify on be. 
half of the Neurological and Blindness Institute. 

For the past 2 years I have been coming before you as a representa. 
tive of the National Committee for Research in Neurological Dis. 
orders. It is a voluntary agency like the American Cancer Society 
and the American Heart Association. 

This committee, of which I am cochairman, includes the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults; the National Epilepsy 
League, and the United Epilepsy Association, the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, the United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the Mus 
cular Dystrophy Association, and more recently the National — ‘la- 
tion for Retarded Children, and the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. 


TOTAL AFFECTED BY NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


Twenty million American citizens are afflicted with the neurological 
and sensory disorders. 

This is a tremendous responsibility which we have assumed, t 
speak for the hundreds of thousands of people who are the devoted 
followers and supporters of these voluntary health agencies, and for 
these 20 million sufferers. 

It is with tremendous humility and with a sense of great respon- 
sibility that I come to you as their sole voice to talk to you in the 
Senate of their needs. 

Half of these 20 million people are severely crippled; half of them 
are useless, or comparatively useless citizens. 

Neurological diseases, as Mrs. Tankersley has told you, are the third 
leading cause of death. These disorders are first. as the cause of - 
manent disability. They confine more victims to the home, chair. 
bed than almost all other disorders combined. 
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As such they constitute the leading cause of loss to the Nation and 
the heavist drain on the Nation’s public-assistance funds. 

Last year and the year before, when Congress increased the In- 
stitute’s appropriation, I pointed to the successful attacks — 
these disorders which followed the congressional support. I did so 
with calculation, for it seemed evident that if I could prove that the 
country Was not only getting its money back many times over, the 
moral was certainly clea ir, and that is to double the investment. 

This is an approach I am taking again, for again the Institute's 
progress has far exceeded our expectations, or even our hopes. 

In my written testimony, that [ submitted for the record, is my re- 
view of the scientifie achievements and progress notes underlining 
the particular economic gains that occur to the Nation thereby. These 
wins are enormous because of just one achievement alone. 


DIVIDENDS RECEIVED FROM INSTITUTE’S BUDGET 


For ex: umple, the Institute’s present budget could be supported for 
another 13 years without costing the American people a nickle. 

Senator Hin. Do you mean that is because of the dividends we have 
already received. 

Dr. Trarcer. Yes. Precisely. 


BLINDNESS OF PREMATURE CHILDREN 


lam referring now to the recent discoveries because of retrolental 

ibreoplasia, which is the leading cause of blindness of prematurely 
ai children. This is interesting because it illustrates the success 
of the kind of program that is presented by Dr. Rhoads. The col- 
laboration, the unification of efforts of a group of grantees this past 
vear has demonstrated that oxygen, as routinely administered to pre- 
mature infants, is responsible for this disease and that a restriction 
of oxygen could almost totally eliminate this terrible disease. 

Senator Ture. That phase of your research, Doctor, in itself has 
compensated, I believe, for anything that we have appropriated, all the 
funds that we have appropriated in this past year, that one phase of 
your research activity. 

Dr. Trarcer. Precisely. 

Senator THyr. Because saving the sight of one blind child in this 
Nation is worth more than dollars and cents. 

Dr. Trareer. It is a terrible thing for a doctor like me to call up a 
mother and tell her, “Your baby is blind; she will never be able to see 
your face.” 

This happened a thousand times a year until this research stopped 
it, 

Senator Hinn. If not for the research it would have never been 
stopped 4 

Dr. Trarcer. Never. This affliction was discovered about a decade 
ago. Nobody knew what caused it. These premature babies wake up 
and are blind. And why? 

They did not have any infection or fever and were not exposed to 
anything, and yet they were blind. 

What does this mean really. A thousand children would have been 
blind this year. Their education, training, and care during their life- 
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time, because they have a normal life expectancy, is about $100,009 
each, or a total of $100 million per year for children who would have 
been blind. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, that is the economic side of it, but there 
is also the home to consider, the parents, brothers and sisters of g 
blind child. You cannot measure that, either in dollars or cents 
You can only think of it considering it might be your child. Js 
that not correct ? 

Dr. Trarcer. Precisely. I hope I can just take a minute to give 
you an idea of the tragedy. 


IMPACT OF BLIND CHILD ON FAMILY 


I know of a family in which there is a child with retrolenatal 
fibroplasia. The impact of that blind child on that family is tre 
mendous. This blind child, who has been blind from birth, is thor- 
oughly familiar with his environment. 

But if you change a chair, or if you change the place of his toys, 
his whole universe - collapses; he no longer has a point of reference, 

Senator Hinu. He is lost 4 

Dr. Trarcer. He is lost by the simple moving of one article of fur- 
niture in that house. 

Now, that is a tremendous impact. Now, all right, we save $100 
million a year in not having to care for these thousands of blind 
children. 

TOTAL COST OF RESEARCH ON PREMATURE BLINDNESS 


Do you know what it costs the Government? Forty thousand 
dollars, the total research, the whole ball of wax, 17 institutions, about 
75 doctors. 

They cost $40,000. 

Now, that is a good horserace in anybody’s 

Senator Hinz. For how long a period was this research carried on! 

Dr. Tracer. About 2 years. 


CEREBRAL PALSY AND EPILEPSY 


Now, let us talk about cerebral palsy and epilepsy. The same sun 
is being saved by another discovery. We cannot prevent kernicterus, 
which is a form of cerebral palsy, which is due to RH incompatibility 
of the blood, which previously killed 1,000 infants a year and er ippled 
another thousand, who survived but were so alllicted as to render them 
practically useless. 

In the case of epilepsy, we hold forth even greater hope for relief 


for even a larger number of people, the one and a half million of our 
countrymen who suffer. That is on the basis of finding two agents, 
glutamin and asparagine, which I talked about last year 


RESEARCH ON GLUTAMIN 


Senator Hiiu. You told us about glutamin last year. 

Dr. Trarcer. In preliminary trials they gave promise of restoring 
the disturbed brain chemical balance in each on tte, this by rediue- 
ing the number of their attacks. 
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These two agents are now also being tested at five other institutions 
through speci al grant fund made available for this purpose by your 
-ommittee, and we feel that we shall be able to recommend definitely 
the commercial production for its mass use for the control of = 

| could go into details and give you a hundred stories of the effect 
of these medications. 

Some of this is gone into in great detail in my prepared state- 
ment. 

It is the kind of progress which should be extended to all neurologic 
and sensory diseases. Yet the fact remains that many such areas 
remain untouched, 

One such major area is stroke, the third leading killer. 

\nother is mental retardation for which the House wisely saw 
it to provide a special appropriation of half a million dollars. 

Still another is hearing impairment, which is becoming more and 
nore apparent as automobiles clutter up the road and factories have 
noise problems. 

IMPAIRMENT OF HEARING 


Senator Hiri. Are you making any progress in treating cases of 
impairment of hearing ¢ 

Dr. Trarcer. ‘There is no money for it. 

Senator Tityr. What could you do if you had some money 4 

Dr. Tracer. I am going to be perfectly honest with you. I don’t 
like to come here and pad figures or try to sell you something which 
I can’t deliver. 

Senator Toye, We cannot deliver, before the full committee unless 
we have the basis. 

Senator HitL. You have to give us the ammunition. 

Dr. TRarcer. Our problem in hearing research, in eye research, 
ad neurological research finds the bottleneck in personnel, in train- 
ing. When I went to school I happened to be lucky to go to a school 
where neurology had a tremendous faculty, that is Columbia. That 
was thirty-odd yearsago. ‘There are only 275 qualified neurologists in 
the United States today. 

Senator Hitt. The whole United States ? 

Dr. Trarcer. The whole United States. There are other men who 
practice neurology, but they are not qualified. 

Neurology used to be a branch of medicine which concerned itself 
with the nervous system, where you could diagnose disease for which 
nothing could be done. 

Twenty-five, thirty years ago, there was not a single university, 
medical school, that had a department of ophthalmology. There are 
only 10 in the country today in the last 10 years. 

| do not know of any university that has a faculty or a department 
(lealing with the hearing diseases. 

Let me interrupt myself for a moment. We have done well with 
what little we have had. Neurology is at its dawn, the beginning of 
itsachievements. Itcan go places. It has many leads. But it needs 
vounger men. 

We can no longer say that neurology can do nothing for these 
(liseases, but diagnose them. Something can be done. More and 
more is being done every day. 
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So that these young men are no longer discouraged from coming 
into the field. No; they are coming into the field as pioneers, as they 
did into cancer and into polio many years ago. 


TRAINING AND RESEARCH GRANTS BOTTLENECK 


Our bottleneck is in training grants and in research, to help these 
men to train themselves, to become adequate research scientists, 

There is no point going any further into my statement, except that 
1 have just said that research must go hand in hand with the appro. 
priations for training. 

Unless training grants make it possible to bring young men to q 
point where they can be useful and productive research scientists 
there is no point in going on with this sporadic research that we have 
been doing, although it has, as you have seen, paid off many, 
Inany times. 

Senator Hitt. You have a need for both, do you not ? 

Dr. Trarcer. Yes; our problem today, as we approach our June 
meeting of the Council, is that we are broke. We have researe 
grants-in-aid which have been approved by study sections. We have 
applications also for traineeships. We can only buy 1 in 4, and the 
other 3 men are lost to us because they have to eat, and they get jobs 
somewhere else. 

The same thing is true of our training grants in universities. We 
can only support a splinter of those people who come to us for help, 
whose help we need and who will lose because we can’t support then, 

Based on these gap areas in research and training, the Committee 
for Research in Neurological Disorders is proposing a budget of $12 
million for the Institute, representing an increase of only $3,159,000, 
over the House allowance. Now, this is an unpadded, completely 
realistic budget. 

I don’t dare ask for more, but we could wisely use more. This is not 
just to be wisely used; this is urgent, or else we lose the potential 
which has already been started by the generosity of your committee 
just in the last 2 years. 

Senator Hint. How much are you asking for now ? 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Dr. Tracer. $5,139,000. And I am sure, Senator Hill and Senato 
Thye, you remember from last year’s testimony the results of a survey 
conducted by the National Committee, and only 60 percent of ow 
medical schools. At that time there was an urgent need for $3 
million for development of a really productive program. I cant 
emphasize how important these training programs are to the final 
goals of prevention and cure of these diseases. 

Now, these diseases, a good many of them, are like cancer. We 
don’t know what causes cancer, we don’t know what causes rheuma- 
tism, but we can manage them, we can control them, and our researel 
will bring us to the day where we can eradicate them. 

Some of the hard facts which threaten the future of our institutes 
promising training programs are as follows: 

All the training grant funds for fiscal 1955 are gone, they are all 
used up. In fiscal 1956, recommended grant awards totaled $891,(), 
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meaning that if support of this training program remains at the 


F999 level, no more grants can be made, which answers your question, 


“Where is our bottleneck ?” 
| emphasize this point because at present neurology training pro- 


Forums are being supported in only 36 institutes in the United States, 


and ophthalmology in only 17. You have the budget before you. 
[he same plea, I am sure, is present in Dr. Friedenwald’s statement. 
[ am sorry that I cannot be more eloquent, but please believe me 
when I tell you that I speak for the “forgotten man” in medicine. 
Thank you very much. 
Senator Hine. I think both you and Mrs. Tankersley have been very 
eloquent, Doctor, I am sure Senator Thye agrees with you. 
Senator Tuyrrt. Some of the facts speak more forcefully than elo- 
quence would at times. 
Dr. Trarcer. It is a heartbreaking problem to go to these hospitals 


Paid see these children and realize how handicapped they are. We 


are trying to do something for them. 

Senator Hitt. We deeply appreciate your testimony, Doctor, and 
Mrs. Tankersley’s testimony. 

Senator THyr. We certainly appreciate it. 

Mrs. TaAnKERSLEY. We appreciate this opportunity. 

Senator Hinw. It is fine for this committee to have you come here 
and we are grateful to you. 

If you have any further thought or suggestion, let us have it. We 
certainly have been impressed by all that both of you have said here 
this morning. 

Dr. Trabcer. I can’t think of anything more, except that while we 
are almost the last man in the band, we are almost out of the band 
altogether, we do have a problem which, in terms of misery and in 
terms of dollars and cents is a much greater problem than any problem 
which has thus far been presented to you. 

These people are colleagues of mine, friends of mine, Dusty Wells, 
Dr. Farber. I have known them for many years, their problems are 
urgent and they are important, and these must be supported. 


RESEARCH IN HUMAN SUFFERING ONLY 50 YEARS OLD 


They don’t have enough, nobody has enough, because the field of 
human suffering, the field of research in human suffering, Senator, 
isonly 50 years old. 

Up to that time we were dealing with medieval medicine. The 
horizons of research are the only pioneers in thought left today. 

And because we are the last man in the band, we want to make 
the plea, too, that you consider us as you would the boys from cancer 
and mental health, we always want a piece of the cake. 

Senator Hit. You may be assured that you made a very great im- 
pression here this morning, both of you, and you shall certainly have 
the most earnest and sympathetic consideration of this committee. 
We deeply appreciate your coming here. 
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LETTER FROM DR. A. B. BAKER 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I insert following Dr. Traeger’s 
testimony, a letter I received from Dr. A. B. Baker, professor and 
director of the division of neurology at the University of Minnesota. 
relating to this subject? Dr. Baker cannot be here this morning, 
so he wrote the letter, which I would like very much to have inserted 
into the record. 

Senator Hitu. Very well, we will put the letter in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Minneapolis, May 14, 1955, 
Hon. EvwaArD J. THYE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: I am writing this letter pursuant to your request for 
information on the training-grants program of the National Institute of Neuro. 
logical Diseases and Blindness, 

As you are aware, research and research manpower are almost interchange 
able terms. Research buildings, equipment, and funds stand idle and remaiy 
useless without the scientists to man them. Productive research is in direet 
ratio to the quality and quantity of training which may be brought to bear 
in any given scientific field of endeavor. 

This is not to suggest that the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness has not been productive in its research mission. On the contrary, 
as you know, their research programs have shown major achievement in an 
exceptionally short period of time. I think I may safely say that no other 
institution in the United States has contributed so much so swiftly to the resolu- 
tion of any group of disorders. The Congress itself, I believe, has acknowledged 
this record of progress by raising the Institute’s research appropriations con- 
sistently. By so doing, I can only assume that the Congress hopes to see the 
Institute’s productivity not only maintained but increased. There is much 
room for increased productivity, for many disorders which constitute a tragic 
personal and economic burden to the Nation still remain unresolved. 

The heart of the issue is the lack of adequate research manpower. Of the 
190,000 physicians in the United States, for example, only 275 are practicing 
neurologists. Far from being able to accept responsibility for full research 
activity, they are not even in a position to meet the Nation’s clinical needs. Some 
States have no neurologists, several have only one. The situation for opthal- 
mology is only a little better. 

The first appropriation for a graduate-training program for the development 
of clinical teachers and researchers in neurology and ophthalmology in the coun- 
try’s medical schools was made as a result of your subcommittee’s foresizht in 
1953. In that year, $500,000 was appropriated for this purpose and this sum 
was again raised by you and your committee to $900,000 in 1954. 

The distribution of these training-grant awards has been guided by the action 
of a non-Federal Training Grants Committee composed of distinguished physi- 
cians from a number of the Nation’s medical schools. I am proud to be chair- 
man of this committee. 

Already this program has been productive. Already some 36 medical schools 
are receiving assistance from the institute for training in neurology—some li 
for training ophthalmology. Asa result of these programs, 74 trainees in neurol- 
ogy and 16 in ophthalmology have been added to the staffs of these schools. 

Thirty-six teachers in both fields have been developed. Twenty-six scientists 
who have received training in neurology have been placed in teaching positions 
in medical schools. 

The training-grants program, therefore, has made a really fine start. The 
fact remains, however, that this program in its present scope is inadequate; at 
the present rate of training we are doing little more than replacing those neurolo- 
gists and ophthalmologists who are retiring or dying. The actual additions to 
our research manpower, therefore, is still slight. 
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Under the present appropriations of $900,000 for training grants for the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, no new grants for train- 
ing programs can be made during the coming fiscal year. On the basis of studied 
experience, the committee expects to receive new training-grant applications for 
the coming fiscal year in excess of $1 million. Accordingly, in order to continue 
the programs on a productive basis, this training program must be expanded by 
this amount. 

I know from past experience that you will give this request your close consid- 
eration. I cannot help but underline its importance for the many sufferers from 
the crippling neurological disorders. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. BAKER, M. D. 
Professor and Director, Division of Neurology. 


Senator Hiri. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, May 17, 1955, the subcommit- 
tee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 18, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1955 


Untrep StTares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
Hon. Lister Hill (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Hill, Stennis, and Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
ARTHRITIS AND Mertrapsoric Diseases 


| STATEMENT OF DR. HANS WAINE, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, NEW ENG- 
LAND CHAPTER, ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hn. The committee will kindly come to order. 

Dr. Waine, it is nice to see you again, sir. Will you please come 

} around, sir? I believe Dr. Kammerer and Dr. Jolliffe are with you. 
It is nice to have you gentlemen with us. Will you come around, 

Ftoo? T understand you are going to talk to us first about arthritis and 

metabolic diseases. We will be happy to have you proceed in your own 

way. 

Dr. Warne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I very deeply appreciate 
the opportunity of offering the committee what information a private 
physician may have on the work of the Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. But before I do this, I would like to say a word 
thout the intramural aspects of the Institute’s work. I would like 
tosay that while I am in no way connected with the intramural activi- 
ties of the Institute, that it has been a very gratifying experience to 
psee how quickly, in the relatively short space of 4 or 5 years, the 

Arthritis Institute has established throughout the country a reputa- 
tion for solid and sound work. In fact, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that no other institute has more quickly and more securely 
gained the respect. and the admiration of medical scientists than has 
the Institute for Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases since its inception 
In 1950. 

BROAD RESEARCH IN METABOLIC DISORDERS 


No doubt this is in part due to the fact that the originators and spon- 
‘ors of this Institute very wisely defined the realm of work, because 


62284—55—_——__52 815 
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the Institute is not just devoted to research in rheumatic diseases byt 
to research in a very broad field on all metabolic disorders, 


NATURE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


That happens to be particularly fitting since the topic of rheumatic 
diseases and arthritis is one that has, medically speaking, very 
broad implications. Without burdening you with a repetition of 
things with which this committee no doubt is thoroughly familiar, | 
would like to say that the nature of rheumatic diseases is such that 
they are disorders of a widely disseminated body tissue, namely, the 
connective tissue, which is the framework tissue of the human 
organism. 

To appreciate the importance of this tissue, you might visualize 
the whole body mass of tissue and take what might amount to an 
average cubic inch of this body mass. Then you might consider, Mr, 
Chairman, that 90 percent of that body mass consists of this support- 
ing connective tissue, this framework tissue. This tissue, in other 
words, is all-pervasive throughout the body; it is present in every 
organ of specialized function. and therefore any of the many dis- 
orders and diseases of this connective tissue have a very vital bearing 
on the function of all of the human organism. 

It is, for instance, true that there is a very close connection between 
rheumatic diseases and endocrinology, as is particularly demonstrated 
by the effect that the various steroid hormones have on arthritis. 
There is a very close connection between the rheumatic diseases and 
other glands, such as the thyroid and the pituitary. Arthritis also 
has a connection with nutritional disorders, in that the vitality of the 
connective tissue very markedly depends on the integrity of our 
nutritional mechanisms. 

There is a very close connection between connective tissues, in terms 
of rheumatic disease, and the aging process. I think perhaps if we 
knew the secret of why connective tissue deteriorates with advancing 
age, as it does, we would probably be a big step closer to unrave ‘ling 
the secrets of aging and to dealing with the infirmities of aging. 

There is a connection between rheumatic diseases and the field of 
mental disorders, adrenal disease, lung disease. 

There is, in other words, no medical field which is not closely related 
to disorders of connective tissue. Now, this is, of course, of consider- 
able interest to medical researchers in this field, but perha s to this 
committee, Mr. Chairman, which deals with questions of public health, 
the question of how rheumatic diseases affect our Nation, the indi- 
viduals and the family units, might be of even greater interest. 

In order to appreciate the importance of these diseases within the 
larger framework of our national hygiene, I have brought with me 
a few charts, which were recently prepared for the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Association, if you will indulge me in pre- 
senting them to you here. 


ANNUAL CASE RATE OF ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 


This first chart illustrates the annual case rate, that is, the number 
of cases of arthritis and rheumatism occurring annually at various 
ges. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Dr. Warne. The line on the left gives the total number of cases per 
thousand of population at various ages. Now, the line here in the 
middle gives the number of cases of arthritis and rheumatism again 
per thousand of population annually that are disabled. And the other 
line here gives again the same type of information in terms of pe ople 
who become bed — from arthritis-rheumatism. 

Senator Porrer. I did not realize it hit them at such a young age. 

Dr. Warne. I was just going to mention that, Senator. It is a point 
that I wanted to specifically bring out. 


SIZE OF SAMPLE 


I would also like to say that this group here, and this survey, as you 
will see here, Mr. Chairman, is taken from 5 different studies based on 
80,768 person-years of observation. In other words, a very sizable 
sample, in various localities of our Nation, not just in one area 

And as Senator Potter just mentioned, this does not include the rate: 
for rheumatic fever. If they were included, this hump here would 
be a great deal higher. This me rely includes true arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

Therefore, contrary to the popular conception that arthritis and 
rheumatism are diseases of old age, you see that actually the big in- 
crease begins in the middle twenties, both in total cases, in cases that 
are disabled, and in cases that become bed cases. 

Senator Hity. It goes up very rapidly, too, does it not / 

Dr. Warne. Yes, sir. 

This chart also shows that out of the total number of cases, approxi- 
mately three-quarters at any one time, and at times a higher percent- 
age, are disabled. And it shows that of those who are disabled, at 
least 50 percent at any time, at times a higher number, become bed 
cases. 

Now, the second graph which I have prepared 

Senator Hitt. Is that the same number of persons; the same people! 

Dr. Warne. The same type of survey. And in this I have graphed 
the annual days of disability per thousand of population due to various 
Causes. 


(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Dr. Warne. In this instance the class of arthritis and rheumatisy 
does include rheumatic fever, and it does include soft-tissue rheuma. 
tism. Included in these entities we see that the annual disabilities 
per one thousand of population are one thousand two hundred fifteey 
point six. Therefore, arthritis and rheumatism appear to be the 
leading cause of annual days of disability. 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, a great deal of speculation has been expressed 
about the economic implications of arthritis and rheumatism. | 
believe that these figures which were published in 1955 for the first 
time allow us to make a fairly definite calculation of the economic 
consequences of these diseases. If we take a per diem and per capita 
aliquot of the dollar value of the gross national product, you arrive 
at a figure of $6.30 per head per day. And from these disability 
figures we can calculate that arthritis and rheumatism, this group 
of diseases mentioned here, causes 194,496,000 disabled days per year, 
which then amounts to a figure, in dollar terms, of $1,225,350,000 in 
terms of production loss. 

Senator Porrer. That is just in the loss of days worked ? 

Dr. Warne. That is right, sir, 

Senator Porrrer. To say nothing about the amount of money paid 
out in medical care for rehabilitation and physical restoration / 

Dr. Warne. That is right. I did not include those figures because 
we do not have sufficiently accurate data on them. 

Senator Hitz. It would be very difficult to get accurate data, would 
it not? 

Dr. Warne. Yes. 

These figures which I have just mentioned represent the most accu- 
rate calculations which could possibly be given by trained biostatis- 
ticians and by economists in the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Hitt. We want to put those charts in the record, Doctor. 
Can you fix it in such a way that it can go into our record ? 

Dr. Warne. Mr. Chairman, may I do this to conform with your 
request? May I have a photostat made and send it on to the com- 
mittee ? 

Senator Hirn. Yes. We can place them in the proper place in the 
record. And will you expedite that, Doctor? We are anxious to get 
this bill passed on as soon as possible; and if you will expedite it, we 
will certainly appreciate it. 

Dr. Warne. Yes; I will do that. 

The motivation for a committee like this, gentlemen, who are guard: 
ians of national health, in supporting efforts such as that of the 
Arthritis Institute, is not solely based on these factors, although they 
are very important. 


POSITIVE RESULTS FROM RESEAROH 


Another a here must be what can we expect in the way 
of positive results, reasonably expect, not with any certainty bat 
taking a calculated ale: from doing more research? And while I will 
not dwell on the results of research as far as improvements in public 
health go in fields other than arthritis and rheumatism, I would like 
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to quote to you a few examples of how fruitful, in certain phases of 
rheumatology, research has actually been in terms of improving the 
overall condition of the health of our people. 

In a hitherto incurable form of arthritis, such as gouty arthritis 
which afflicts 350,000 patients in the United States and which is by 
all odds the most painful form of rheumatism, due to basic and clinical 
research, some of which has been carried on at the Institute of Arth- 
ritis and Metabolic Diseases, it has been possible today to develop 
medical treatments which promise to eliminate gouty arthritis as a 
public health menace. 

In other words, with 2 or 3 new drugs developed within the last 
5 years, it is now possible, with a high degree of certainty, to terminate 

n individual attack of gouty arthritis. 

Moreover, it is possible now, with these drugs, to undo a fair amount 
of the damage that even 10 years of gouty arthritis has done to an 
individual. 

So that in many instances it has been possible to keep people in 
good health, at work, free of pain, who twice or three times a yea 
usually in the spring and fall and ofttimes more often, used to a 
laid low with a severe attack of crippling gouty arthritis. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW DRUGS 


Senator Hitz. Doctor, how were these drugs developed ? 

Dr. Warne. Drugs were developed by studying means of exchange 
of metabolic products in the kidney, Senator Hill. People at first 
were looking for ways of influencing the excretion by the kidney 
tubules of certain things that are desirable to the body, and certain 
other metabolizers that are undesirable. 

In the process of doing so, they hit on certain substances, one par- 
ticularly, which is a derivative of the sulfonamide drugs, which 
markedly increases the excretion of uric acid, one of the factors at 
fault in gouty arthritis. 

Senator Hitz. Could you tell us whether or not Federal funds were 
used by the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases di- 
rectly, or whether funds were given through the Institute in making 
a contribution to the development of these drugs ? 

Dr. Warne. Yes. Work along these was done at the Clinical Cen- 
ter, and is also being supported in non-Federal institutions by research 
grants from the Institute. 


ACUTE RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Now, there are a number of other examples, but if I may at this 
time, I would like to go to one me rheumatic disease in which a 
striking development has occurred. I should like to show you here 
a or aphic presentation of the decline in the date rate due to acute 
theumatie fever. 

Prior to 1940, that death rate had stabilized at a figure of about 

per 100,000. Shortly thereafter, the sulfonamide drugs were 
used in clinical research, and you see that during these years here, a 
new plateau has become established. 

And this marked group drop here, then, denotes the introduction 
of the antibiotics, at first penicillin, and later on, others. 

Senator Hiri. That is when they first came into use ? 
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DECLINE IN DISEASE DEATH RATE 


Dr. Waine. That is right, Mr. Chairman. So that the continuoys 
development of methods of prophylaxis of rheumatic fever have Je 
then, in 1953 to a decline of the death rate due to acute rheumat 
fever, shall we say, from 5 per 100,000 to .09 in 1953. 

(The following chart was supplied :) 
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Mr. Chairman, that means that if this research had not been doy 
and if the death rate had continued to run at the rate of 3 per 100.) 
3,000 more individuals would have died in 1953 of acute rheunat 
fever than did die. 

Senator Porrer. Is there an particular significance to having t 
chart stop at 53? 

Dr. Warner. Only that we do not have the figures. The final fig 
for 1954 have not yet been published. 

Senator Porrrr. I assume that you expect that 1954 and 1955 aye 
about the same level ? 

Dr. Warne. I think it is a reasonable expectation that this tren 
will continue; in fact, probably because of some important work that 
was done by Federal personnel and supported by Federal funds, 
Senator Hill. 

At this particular point, in 1950, it was shown that not only the 
recurrences of inflammatory rheumatism of children could be pre- 
vented, but also under appropriate conditions the original attack of 
this disease could be prevented, and therefore, with any kind of liv 
this trend should show a progressively favorable development. 


DAMAGING TO HEART 


Senator Porrer. Is not one of the dangers of rheumatic fever thiat 
it is damaging to the heart ? 
Dr. Warne. It is a prospect, in not all cases, but in a percentage. 
Senator Porrer. Would drugs be a means of controlling the fever 
itself? I assume the damage to the heart is due to the fever; is that 
correct ¢ 
NATURE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Dr. Warne. Not entirely, Senator. Actually, the nature of rheu- 
matic fever is such that it also is a disease of the connective tissue. In 
fact, it is very closely similar in many respects to rheumatoid arthritis. 
There are certain instances where the diseases seem to so closely overlap 
that it is hard to draw a line of differentiation. It is best to think 
of rheumatic fever also as a disease of connective tissue in general. 
It has widespread pathological manifestations, although the chief 
damage to individual health usually develops in the various connective 
tissue parts of the heart. 

I would also like to point out, Senator Hill, that Federal funds, 
beginning at this point, 1947, were expended for this research, and 
I have the exact amount, n: amely $1.5 million, and approximately the 
same amount was given by a private health agency. 


COST OF SAVING A LIFE 


Therefore one could say that this saving of lives in 1 year was 
accomplished by a reserve expenditure of $3 million which would mean 
that a life here has been saved at the cost of half the price of a small 
automobile. I know very few ways in which this committee could 
buy American lives at a more favorable rate. 
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APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to presume on your kind attention, but 
: want to say in summary that the Advisory Council of the Institute 

‘Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases has recommended appropriations 
for the institute for research grants in the amount of $6 million; for 
fellowships in the amount of $860,000; for training grants in the 
amount of $1.6 million, and a total appropriation of $12,810,000. 

\nd at this point, for the reasons which I have mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to plead with you most earnestly that the committee 
sive consideration to this request by the advisory council. 

Senator Hitn. Thank you, Doctor. 

Vow, Doctor Kammerer. 


NEw YorK RHEUMATISM ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM KRAMMERER, PRESIDENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN REGARD TO TREATMENT 


Dr. Kammerer. Senator, this is the first time I have had the pleas- 
ure of being here, so I might start out by introducing myself a little 
more fully. 

[ am engaged in the practice of medicine in New York City, and for 
the past 16 years I have been specializing in the field of rheumatic 
diseases. 

[ am president of the New York Rheumatism Association and 
secretary-treasurer of the American Rheumatism Association, which 
is a body of doctors who are interested in the field of rheumatic 
diseases. 

I was interested in reading in the paper this morning, Senator, 
about your very interesting session here yesterday. I think we too 
have a very interesting story to tell in regard to the developments 
and the activities in the field of arthritis and rheumatic diseases in 
the past year. And I am going to confine my remarks primarily to 
the developments in regard | to treatment, which is, after all, what the 
sufferer with rheumatic disease is interested i in, what is going to make 
him better. 

I think in order to do that we should trace briefly the developments 
over the past 5 years in the treatment of rheumatic diseases, and, 
specifically, rheumatoid arthritis, and perhaps osteo-arthritis. 


CORTISONE 


It was about 5 years ago that the discovery of cortisone and its 
applicability in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis was announced. 
At first it seemed that that might be the answer to a large part of the 
problem. However, as time went on it was found that there were 
many drawbacks to the use of these agents. 

Some patients could not take them because of the development of 
unpleasant side effects. It was also found that frequently the longer 
they were administered to patients the less effect they had upon the 
disease. So they were abandoned by the patient, or by the doctor, 
or by both, because of their relative ineffectiveness. 
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That is not to say that a certain percentage of patients di 
continue to benefit by their use. But it became obvious that as 
agents were not the final answer by far. An intense search was 
started for other hormones in this group that might be more effective 
and produce less of the so-called side effects. 


METACORTIN 


Last summer a group of pharmacologists and chemists synthesized 
another adrenocortical steroid hormone which goes under the tame 
of metacortin, or, scientifically, metacortandracin. 

This agent, in the experimental animal, seemed to produce effects 
that led investigators to believe that it might be effective in the treat 
ment of rheumatic diseases. So the next step was to search for so. 
one who could test this agent clinically and effectively. 

They found what they thought would be the ideal place. name 
the Clinical Center of the National Institute of He Ith, because 
Bunim, the director of that section, is a rheumatologist of note 
because he had gathered around him a staff that was superb 
Bunim started using this agent in August of 1954, and in a perio 
about 2 or 3 months had accumulated enough clinical mater 
patients to indicate that this agent was a very potent drug in the 1 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis, probably 8 to 5 times more etfect 
than cortisone. Healso found that some of the undesirable side e 
si cortisone had been eliminated. 

Chiefly. cortisone had the propensity of retaining salt, and the 
Huid in the tissues. By a simple change in the structural forn 
of this new hormone, it was found that sodium was no longer reta 
in the body in excess, so one of the main drawbacks which cort 
produced was eliminated. 

Furthermore, no other new serious side effects cropped up. 

In November of 1954 there was an interim scientific session of the 
American Rheumatism Association held. The National Institutes of 
Health were gracious enough to invite us to hold it at their Clinical 
Center where the facilities are superb. Dr. Bunim at that time pre 
sented his preliminary work, which was received with a great eal 
of acclaim. 

DRUG SYNTHESIZED IN QUANTITY 


setween that time, November of 1954 and the present, metacortin, 
as it is called, has been synthesized in quantities large enough to make 


it available for commercial distribution, beginning around Marcel: | 

So you see that in a period from August 1954 until Mareh 1955 
patients with rheumatoid arthritis at the Clinical Center had avail 
able to them an agent which offers considerable promise and in that 
way an initial evaluation of the agent was made. You might say this 
could have been done at other places, private institutions could have 
done the work, which is true. But the Institute, the Clinical Center. 
affords unique opportunities for pursuing this type of research ina 
concentrated form and getting either positive or negative results for 
the medical profession in a fashion that probably is not possible 
elsewhere. 
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FACILITIES FOR STUDY 


First of all, they have the facilities of some 35 or more beds where 
— patients can be maintained for study. They are surrounded 
. battery or a team of well-trained doctors, clinicians, research 
aah who can scrutinize each little part of the problem. Therefore, 
in a relatively short period of time you have a tremendous mass of 
information assembled that I think would be impossible to duplicate 
within that period of time in almost any other institution in the coun- 
try. as far as rheumatic disease is concerned, because as you know, the 
facilities for hospitalization of patients with arthritis throughout the 
country is woefully inadequate. 


CORNELL MEDICAL SCHLOOL 


| happen to be connected with Cornell Medical School, the New 
York Hospital, and there is no provision there, or has not been up to 
the present time, for well-integrated teaching service in the treatment 
of rheumatic diseases, nor have there been adequate facilities for the 
treatment of patients with rheumatoid arthritis. 

Senator Hitn. That is one of the finest hospitals in the country, 
s it not ¢ 

KamMeERER. Modesty prohibits me from saying it is, except in 
this one particular aspect which I am very much interested in. 

The fact is that for the chronic patient with rheumatoid arthritis, 
facilities have not been available. We hope that is going to be reme- 

ed in the near future. 

My own experience with metacortin dates from early November of 
0+, Up to the present time we have observed some 70 patients with 
the use of this drug; most of them with rheumatoid arthritis, and some 
of them with osteoarthritis. We feel ver y definitely, my associates and 
uiyself and my colleagues in the clinic, that it represents a far step 
forward in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, primarily because 
troublesome side effects are less, smaller dosages can be given, and to 
date the patients have not seemed to escape from treatment as much as 

iey did with cortisone or hydrocortisone. 

‘Th his, of course, only scratches the surface. The number of adreno- 
ort oa steroid hormones that can be synthesized is almost unlimited, 
id I am sure that many others will be developed that will possess 
certain advantages in one or another way that will make them superior 
for this or that disease or for this and that person with a particular 
form of arthritis. 


METACORTIN AVAILABLE ON REGULAR MARKET 


Senator Porrrer. Is this available now on the regular market ? 
Dr. Kamnerer. Yes; it was commercially available as of March 


in quantities that make it possible to obtain in every part of the United 
States, 


[ think that this is an achievement that certainly speaks eloquently 
‘y this relatively new Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 
| feel that the money which your committee has appropriated has 
really paid off in a very short period of time. I know these funds will 
continue to pay off. And I think that in order to make this program 
continually profitable, it is necessary for additional steps to be taken. 
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First, facilities have to be made available or maintained on the sea) 
that you are now maintaining your Clinical Center in the National 
Institutes in general, perhaps new ones established. But more impor. 
tant than that I think is that the sums of money that Dr. Waine has 
spoken of for research grants and for tr: aineeships. This is the rea] 
hard core of the matter, because by increasing the number of doctors 
who are interested in the field of rheumatic diseases, you insure your. 
self of a continual supply of men of the caliber of Dr. Bunim who y . 
be able to direct research projects elsewhere throughout the count 
which will pay rich dividends; and you will turn out doctors shire are 
better able to treat the patient with rheumatoid arthritis, or any othe 
form of rheumatic disease. And, of course, the number of those doctors 
is woefully small now. 

This relatively small amount of additional money that has been 
asked for, some $4 million over and above the budget: ary allowance 
will take care of the immediate future needs. Actu: ally what you are 
doing is going out and buying brains with this $4 million, and the 
competition for brains is r ather keen these di: Lys. 

Yesterday the cancer men and today the heart men will also be 
interested in increasing their research gr ants, and rightfully so. ” But 
the necessity for funds for supplying scientists who are capable of 
research in the field of arthritis is essential, particularly if you keep 
in mind, as I think you must, the figures that Dr. Waine has presented 
that arthritis and rheumatic diseases in general are the major disability 
cause in the United States today. 

Thank you very much. 


ARTHRITIS MOST DISABLING OF DISEASES 


Senator Hitz. These charts show that this is the most disabling of 
the diseases that appeared on that chart. I think you had practically 
all the diseases there of the major consequences, did you not, Doctor! 

Dr. Warne. The 10 major causes were listed, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Porrer. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hinz. Surely. 


FACILITIES NEEDED 


Senator Porrer. You mentioned the need for facilities. Are you 
speaking of research facilities, or medical facilities for treatment ‘ 

Dr. Kamoerer. I think they really go hand in glove. Where you 
find good research facilities you are also going to find facilities for 
good training of doctors in the clinical treatment of the disease. 

Senator Porrrr. In your request for funds, are you including funds 
for the construction of research facilities ? 

Dr. Kamnerer. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. You are using the word “facilities” in the gen- 
eral sense that there is lack of facilities for this type of treatment: 

Dr. Kammerer. That is right. There are many facilities around 
the country. The fact is that they do not have the money to devote 
for research in rheumatic disease. 

I would rather suspect that if Cornell New York Hospital knew 
that there might be twenty-five or fifty thousand dollars available 
for research grants or traineeships, the interest in rheumatic diseases 
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as fur as research and training, would soar rather shortly. And that 
is true, L am sure, of other teaching institutions throughout the 
country. 

The trouble is that there have not been adequate funds available; 
only the rather limited ones by voluntary contribution of the Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation. They have made a tremendous impact 
upon medical schools throughout the country. They have gone far 
toward stimulating interest but much more is needed. 


TOTAL FUNDS RAISED BY FOUNDATION 


Senator Hiri. Could you tell us how much money the foundation 
raised last year, Doctor; do you recall? 
Dr. KamMMeERER. $1,479,000 for 1954. 


AUTHORIZATION BILL FOR PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Senator Hin. Senator Potter, you asked about the physical facil- 
ties of buildings and laboratories. I might say that we have a bill 
lefore the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, intro- 
duced by Senator Bridges and myself, to provide authorization for 
‘p —_— iation for the physical facilities. We concluded all our hear- 
ings on that bill and I hope we will have that bill before the Senate 
soon. It is very badly needed and I hope we have the bill before 
the Senate very shortly, and then we will have the authorization for 
the facilities. 

Senator Stennis. That is, research facilities? 

Senator Hiti. Research facilities. 

Now, Dr. Norman Jolliffe, of the nutrition section of the New York 

City Health Department. 

We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


New YorkK City HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT OF DR. NORMAN JOLLIFFE, DIRECTOR, NUTRITION 
SECTION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jomuirre. I am Dr. Norman Jolliffe of New York, director 
of the bureau of nutrition of the Department of Health of New York 
City, the largest bureau of nutrition in the country; I am a member 

f the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council ; 
have just recently completed a 3-year term as a member of the 
study section in metabolism and nutrition of the National Institutes 
of Health which has given me considerable insight into some of their 
fiscal difficulties; I am also a recent past president of the National 
Vitamin Foundation, a nonprofit organization that sponsors research 
in nutrition primarily in the field of vitamin met: ibolism; and I am 
now a member of their board of governors which has given me some 
insight into financial problems of nongovernmental research founda- 
tion; I am also associate professor of nutrition at the School of Pub- 
lie Health of Columbia University. 
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AUTHOR OF SEVERAL BOOKS 


My entire professional life, since my internship, has been spent in 
nutrition and metabolism. I am the author and senior editor of 
« medical textbook Clinical Nutrition which I am glad to say has 
become a standard book on this subject. 

I am the author of Reduce and Stay Reduced, a serious book oy 
reducing for the intelligent layman who desires to know the whys 
and wherefores as well as how, and of The Reducing Diet Guide for 
a still wider audience. Over 500,000 copies of these 2 books have 
been sold in the past 3 years. 

[ am also proud to announce that over half a million coples were 
sold, which surprised the publisher, because he said if you write an 
intelligent book you can’t sell it. 

In addition, I am a diabetic of about 25 years, which permits me 
some insight into certain problems of the ‘diabetic patient as well 
as prejudices me, if that is the correct word for it, in favor of more 
and better basic and applied metabolic research, and to this end, | 
plead with you for an increased appropriation for the Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolism, more in keeping with the Council's re- 
quest and the budget it has recommended. 


DECLINING DEATH RATE 


There is no need to detail before this committee—I am sure you 
have heard it before—how and why the crude death rate has declined 
from 17.2 deaths per 1,000 population in 1900 to below 10,000 and 
how and why life expectancy at birth has increased from 47 years 
in 1900 to about 70 now—a spectacular increase of a little over 20 
years—or how and why the proportion of the entire population dying 
before age 45 has fallen from 38 percent in 1900 to about 10 percent 
now. This means that 90 percent of the present population will live 
to and beyond the age of 45. 

This record of health achievement justifies the character ‘ization of 
this period—that is, our first half of this century—as man’s greatest 
ascension in public health, and for life expectancy at birth the United 
States stands at or near the top of 16 countries having reliable vital 
statistics. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY AT 40, BY COUNTRY 


sut let us look at the figures for life expectancy at age 40. For the 
males it was 30.1 vears in 1950. Here we are not among the best of the 
16 countries; that is, of the 16 countries that have reliable vital sta- 
tistics. We are next to the bottom. Finland is the only one worse 
than we. 

Senator Porrer. What are the top countries ? 

Dr. Joturre. The top countries are Australia, New Zealand, Eng- 
land. This is for life expectancy at the age of 40. 

Other figures that may be of interest to this committee are the 
following: The death rates for circulatory disease in men between +! 
and 65 are 2 to 3 times greater in the United States than in England. 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, or Portugal. On the other hand, the 
death rates from circulatory diseases in women 40 to 65 are almost 
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dlentical in all these countries that I have mentioned and the United 
states. 

So the discrepancy is not entirely a diagnostic error in these other 
countries, but in this country. Thevetess : it is more hazardous to be 
, man in the United States between 40 and 65 than in any other 
eountries With reliable vital statistics in the world. 

Why, I do not know, but 1 do think that adequate funds for 
basic and clinical research in nutrition and metabolic diseases may 
provide the answer. 

| feel this way for the following reasons: 


ARTERLOSCLEROSIS 


First, arteriosclerosis, meaning atherosclerosis, occurs earlier and 

1 a more severe form in a diabetic than in a nondiabetic. The dia- 
betic patient furnishes an excellent subject for the elucidation of this 
problem. 
The key to the prevention of atherosclerosis in the general popula- 
tion may Well be found by metabolic studies in the diabetic. There in 
the diabetic the whole picture of atherosclerosis is mirrored and 
exaggerated and furnishes a wonderful tool for the larger problem in 
tle entire population. 


METABOLIC STUDIES OF OBESE MALES 


Second, atherosclerosis occurs earlier and in a more severe form in 
obese patients than in nonobese patients. Thus metabolic studies 
of obese males will furnish a key to the prevention of atherosclerosis. 

Third, diabetes occurs more often in the obese person than in the 
onobese person and, as a rule, after age 40 diabetes seldom develops 
except in the obese. 

Now, fourth—and this is a point that IL don’t believe has been 
presented to you before—there are other diseases that occur either 
exclus ively or much more frequently in a diabetic through whom 
fundamental investigation may unlock the secrets of atherosclerosis. 
~ ifically, I refer to such diseases as diabetic retinitis, a cause of 
blindness occurring with increased frequency in a diabetic; diabetic 
cataracts, also occurring with increasing frequency in diabetics; dia- 
letic neuropathy, a very painful, uncomfortable, and sometimes erip- 
pling involvement of the peripheral nerves, the legs, and feet, which 
is, ohe may say, a brand new disease, because diabetics, before insulin, 
ever lived long enough to develop it. 

In the same category is a diabetic nephropathy, that is, kidney 
lisease, a cause of death in a very significant number of diabetics. 

Here are diseases either rare or unknown before insulin. They are 
ow increasing in frequency, and the discovery of the pathogenesis 
of these diseases in the diabetic m: iy unlock the key to atherosclerosis in 
everyone, 

[ think this ought to show how fundamental knowledge leads to the 
“ for more fundamental knowledge, and how research develops 

e need for more research, 

he discovery of insulin, a product of research, with all of its appli- 
cation S, created a need for further research. Thankful as we all are 
for the increased research support given by this committee and the 
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Congress to our National Institutes of Health in the past, the fruits 
of these investigations, to be properly nurtured, must have still further 
support. 

Senator Hitt. You mean you have to make some more capital 
investments ¢ 

Dr. Jottirre. And you have to nurture the seed that you have sown 
in the past. 

So here in this one Institute, in one field of metabolism and nutri- 
tion, in the study of the diabetic and the obese, may be found the key 
that will unlock the door to the prev ention of a very terrible scourge 
and shame of this country; that is, our high death rate of men from 
coronary artery disease between 40 and 65, », at the peak of their eco- 
nomic usefulness. 

Opportunities are great in this field. Scientists at the National In. 
stitutes of Health are competent and hard-working and enthusiastic, 
and they are people of great vision. They deserve much for their own 
research and for their grants-in-aid program and for this combined 
fellowships and training grant program a larger appropriation from 
the people for better health of the people. Having just completed 
a 35-year term in the Study Section in the Institute ‘of Arthritis and 
Metabolism, I am particularly concerned about the lack of any in- 
crease in the President’s budget for the grants-in-aid and the training 
program. 

The citizens’ budget, or the budget recommended by the council, 
seems to be much more realistic. 


LACK OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


For example, many of the grants—which ones I cannot specifically 
tell you, and I don’t think you would want which ones—that were 
passed by the study section have even now failed to be activated be- 
cause of lack of money—perfectly good, solid research grants that are 
oiled up on ice, so to speak. 

In addition, I know that in three very important colleges in New 
York City who applied for training-program grants in the field of 
diabetes, that is, to train men to take advantage of what we do 
know and to go out in the other colleges and institutions and hospi- 
tals of the country, were turned down for the lack of money. These 
colleges were the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in Cornell; 
New York Hospital, and New York Medical College. I don’t know 
whether the other colleges applied for grants, but I know these three 
asked for them and were turned down because the $60,000 available 
last year was just completely inadequate. 


REQUESTS OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


Senator Porrer. What does the Citizens Committee ask for this 
vear ¢ 

Dr. Jouirre. The Citizens Cominittee asked $1.6 million for train- 
Ing grants, and as I recall it—$860, for the fellowships. 

Senator Hiri. You gave those figures in your testimony; did you 
not, Dr. Waine ? 

Dr. Watne. I did, six. 
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Senator Porrer. The fact is that while our life span is increasing 
gener ally, this age limit, which you say is from 40 to 60 in males, 
incomparison W ith other countries is decreasing ? 


DEATH RATE AT AGE 65 


Senator Porrer. I believe they claim that there are about 3,000 
people a day reaching the age of 65, and 2,000 people a day at that 
ede So you just make a gain of a thousand. 

Dr. JotirFE. Yes; there is a net gain. 

Senator Porrer. After the male reaches the age of 65, what is the 
expect: = y at that age? 

Dr. JotyirFe. The important thing is to reach the age of 65. It is 
this 40 to 65 that worries me right now. 

Senator Porrer. You shook me a little bit, too. 

Dr. JoLLIFFE. You, see, it is so much higher i in our country than in 
other civilized countries. 


CHAIN SMOKERS 


Senator Porrrr. I had a physical not so long ago and you may note 
Jam a chain smoker. The doctor said, “You smoke a lot.” I said, 
“Yes.” I asked, “Should I quit?” He said, “No; if you quit you will 
put on weight and that. will do you more harm than the cigarettes.” 

Senator Hun. Dr. Kammerer, you spoke about the very dramatic 
testimony we had yesterday. We certainly want to thank you gentle- 
nen and say to you that your testimony here today has been most en- 


lightening. It is very able, and I would say it was challenging, too. 
We dee ply appreciate your being here. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Srennis. May Task this question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hii. Yes, 


LIFE EXPECTANCY PICKUP IN EXPANSE OF INFANCY 


Senator SrenNis. I remember reading a health book some _—_ ago, 
which made a point that although the average life expectancy had 
increased greatly, that all of that pickup was in the expanse of infancy, 
having to ‘do with the infant mortality, that the longevity really had 
not been increased any, according to the figures he gave then, for 
those that reached a certain point—I do not know which point; 
30 or {(), 

Dr. Jonnirre. I don’t think that would exactly hold water now be- 
wise they increased at age 65, that is, expectancy. It has been quite 
marked. 

For example the cost to New York State alone in money could take 
are of the old people and institutions for the insane because of peni- 
‘illin. There have been many, many billions of dollars. We used to 
have 30 percent discharged each year because of that. After they get 
neumonia and we give them penicillin they don’t die. 


INCREASE OF LIFE SPAN IN PAST 10 YEARS 


Senator Hitt. I may say we had the testimony on health before 
he Labor and Public Welfare Committee here last week. Dr. 
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Howard Rusk, who is president of the President’s Commission 9) 
Tlealth and is giving great, continual study to this matter, made th 
statement that during the past 10 years we have increased the life 
span of the average American nearly 5 years. 

Senator Stennis. Is that because of the antibiotics? 

Senator Hit. There were many different contributing factors, by 
during the last 10 years we have extended the life span of the average 
American nearly 5 years. In the testimony that you gentlemen haye 
given us this morning you have given us some of the factors that 
contributed to this extension of life. 

I realize you are tied up with another committee, Senator Stennis, 
and Tam glad you were able to get here. Dr. Waine has some charts 
he exhibited to us, which he will put into the record and you will be 
able to see them. 

We are glad to have had you before us, gentlemen, and I again tse 
the word “challenging” and say that your testimony was challenging 
We are glad to have had you here. 

Now, Dr. Paul White, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

NatioNat Heart [Nstirure 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL WHITE, CONSULTANT IN MEDICINE, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL ADVISORY HEART COUNCIL; PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF CARDIOLOGY, AND PAST CLINICAL PROFES. 
SOR OF MEDICINE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Wuirr. I am sorry that Dr. Wright is ill and was unable to 
come. But Dr. Wilkins is here, 

Senator Hitt. You can tell Dr. Wright we are sorry he could not 
get here and hope he will soon be all right. 

Dr. Wurre. He sent along his statement. 

Senator Hinn. Very well; we will be glad to have that for the ree- 
ord following your testimony. 

Now you may proceed in your own way, Doctor. 

Dr. Wuitre. Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Paul D. White, of Boston, 
consultant in medicine at the Massachusetts General Hospital, private 
practitioner of medicine—which I would lke to emphasize—execi- 
tive director of the National Advisory Heart Council, president of the 
International Society of Cardiology, and past clinical professor of 
medicine at Harvard University. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


First: I have been asked to present a statement from the Americal 
Heart Association to this committee, consisting of a resolution of the 
executive committee of the American Heart Association, February 21, 
and a letter emphasizing the importance of this resolution from Prot. 
Helen Taussig, of Johns Hopkins Medical School. This concerns the 
need of the full appropriation in behalf of the crippled-childrens 
program and the Children’s Bureau from the standpoint of the 
cardiac. 
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AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Senator Hit. Doctor, when you speak of the full appropriation, 
what figure do you have there ? 

Dr. Wuire. $15 million is the figure that was given to me. I am 
just doing this at their request. 

Senator Hit... I understand that. I just want to make sure that 
we have that figure in the record. 

All right, Doctor, you may proceed in your own way. 


NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


Dr. Wuirr. Secondly, I would like to present the citizens budget 
for 1956 for the National Heart Institute, and my statement sup- 
porting it. That is in this document here which I will turn in. 

Senator Hitn. All these documents you have submitted will appear 
in full in the record at the end of your testimony. 

Dr. Warr. And I would like to pass in now Dr. Wright’s testi- 
mony. 

TRIBUTE 'TO THE LATE DR. T. DUCKETT JONES 


I want. to express my great grief over the death of Dr. T. Duckett 
Jones, Who appeared with me year after year at these sessions. He 
died last. November of a mysterious arterial disease. He was taken 
sick in the summer and despite all the most careful and expert medical 
attention, his death came in November and nobody now knows the 
cause of it. Te had an extensive arterial disease. I feel that his 
spirit is with us today, and it would be a great memorial to him if 
there could be this increase of funds that we are asking for, which 
he fought for so long, too. 

Sevator Hitt. May I say, Doctor, that I remember him well, and 
| remember how fine and helpful he always was when he appeared 
vefore this committee. And I join you, sir, in the tribute that you 
have made him. 

Dr. Wuirr. We miss him very much. 

We thought that we would divide our testimony a little, and al- 
though we all speak in a little detail in behalf of the research funds 
which we feel are the most important, nevertheless we will also take 
up the teaching and training grants and the grants to States and 
fellowships. 

SCOPE OF HEART DISEASE PROBLEM 


Because of the tremendous scope of the problem of heart disease, 


@ ve are taking up only some small parts of the problem. I want to 


emphasize that. in addition to these parts that we will take up, that 
there remain many other important and vital diseases and disorders 
of the heart and blood cia which demand increased study all the 
ume. We shall not have time to discuss them today. Those include 
congenital defects, rheumatic heart disease of which you have already 
heard a little; cardiovascular surgery, which has advanced to such 


a degree— — 


Senator Hitt. It has made great advances; has it not ? 
Dr. Warr. It needs a great deal more. 
Heart muscle failure, and disordered rhythm. 
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Thus you can see we are not dealing with a simple problem; the 
sky is the limit on most of it. And the body is in our category because 
practically every organ has blood vessels. So that when any problem 
comes up in the National Institutes of Health that does not seem to 
fit in the other institutes, it belongs in the Heart Institute, the Nationa) 
Advisory Heart Council, and we accept it. It includes the blood 
program, which is still an important one. 


ARTERIAL DISEASE 


We thought we would speak in particular about arterial disease, 
Arterial disease is in back of most of the disability and deaths which 
occur from circulatory diseases. It is not the heart primarily; it js 
the effect on the heart of arterial diseases, which is sometimes ap 
interesting point of view. 

And there are three problems that we want to emphasize in par. 
ticular. First is coronary artery disease, which involves the heart 
and gives rise to angina pectoris, coronary thrombosis, and sudden 
death. That is the greatest problem in this country, so far as mortality 
is concerned. 

The second is circulation of the brain, which Dr. Irving Wright 
has taken up and is particularly interested in, much neglected; cir- 
culation of the brain, resulting in strokes, hemorrhages, and 
thromboses. 

And the third, high-blood pressure, which Dr. Wilkins will take up. 

We shan’t take up the matter of the funds for the construction of 
facilities because that has already been covered in the bill that you 


heard about. But I want to emphasize that need because it is very 
important in connection with the total program, 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


We want an increase of money for research grants asked for by 
the citizens committee for 1956 to $11 million from $7,750,000, which 
was allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. Adequately to amplify 
our research and to take advantage of our opportunities this increase 
is absolutely essential. 


ANGINA PECTORIS IN YOUNG MEN 


If I had time I would show you a patient today. I have brought 
patients before to show our triumps, some spectacular cases, which 
show the value of the money already spent in the last few years in 
the development of cardiovascular surgery and treatment. I would 
have brought a patient today who would be a striking challenge to 
the problem—a man in the thirties, crippled with angina pectoris, 
36 years old. There are thousands, hundreds of thousands of rels- 
tively young men who have the same problem. Why this is so and 
what to do about it remains what I put down as the $64 question, 
but I changed that to say actually it is a vital part of this $11 million 
question. 

Fortunately, research in this field is going on constantly and mor 
is being contemplated, much more than we can afford to pay for now. 
One special source of information that has not been tapped, or al 
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least only had its surface scratched, is that in which I, myself, have 
been involved in the last 2 year and which I can recommend to you 
as one of the most important of all methods of investigation. It has 
been very little heard of and we have no money for it. It is just one 
aspect to the whole problem for which we need additional funds. 


INTERNATIONAL EPIDEMIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


We call it international epidemiological research. By that we 
mean investigation of the effect of the ways of life in the various 
parts of the world on the heart and blood vessels. 

Then the next few comments fit in exactly with what Dr. Jolliffe 
has said. It happens that the United States today is one of the 
most unhealthy countries in the world, in large part because of 
this serious threat of coronary heart disease. I have traveled widely 
and have found that any citizens in any country in the world 
who live the way we do are subject to this same disease. In most 
countries, however, a relatively small percentage of the population 
can afford to live the way we do and in that sense can afford to be sick 
in the same serious way. While everyone knows about the very bad 
health conditions in South Asia and Africa due to infections and 
undernutrition, not so many have realized that at the opposite extreme 
in countries like the United States, which boast of their sanitary 
conditions, the health of the professional and business leaders is 
constantly threatened and apparently more and more so every year. 

This problem, therefore, is just as vital for the world at large as 
that of the starving multitudes in countries far away. Despite the 
fact that there are many researches going on in this country on 
animals and to a certain extent on man, we have not the answer yet. 
And we are more likely to get the answer more quickly by studies 
abroad than by studies in this country. We have very few poor 
people, very poor people, living in the U nited States nowadays who are 
subjected to serious infec tious diseases and starvation, and there are 
relatively few people who are living on even very modest diets in 
comparison to what is going on in other parts of the world. 

Therefore, timely studies with colleagues similarly interested in 
other countries, can, I am convinced, reveal within a relatively few 
years what factors there are in the ways of life which are most signifi- 
cant. We know that there must be some factors, but what they are we 
donot know with any certainty as yet. Suspec ted among them are the 
following: One, the total diet; two, the richness of certain articles 
in the diet, especially fat ; animal fat, perhaps vegetable fat. Three, 
stress and stre 1in, stress of modern life—insecurity as it has been called. 


STRESS AND STRAIN OF MODERN LIFE 


Here is a book on the psychosomatic genesis of coronary disease, 
recently published. That is one point of view, from the standpoint 
of insecurity and stress and strain. 

A lot of us don’t think this is probably the answer, but here is a bit 
of controversy. It starts off with the statement: “The fear of the 


Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” It is like—who was it said in the 


Second World W ar, “Praise the Lord and pass the ammunition” ? 
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We may need to do both. We may need to investigate these othe; 
factors. The manner of work may play an important role. As of 
now we have obtained too little information. 

I may say there is another book about to come out, suUMMArIzing 
some of these other studies we made, from a different standpoint, 
far as coronary studies are made. Some of the basic factors we kn 
already under lying coron: iry heart disease. It is well known the mal 
sex 1s ‘subject to it in youth and middle age, and the female is po 
Age, heredity, and body build, we know those are factors, but we eay} 
do much about those. 

But these other factors mentioned, which involve the way of life 
and stress and strain, and diet, may be the answer. 

Because of this need and challenge, a few of us have spent some tiny 
in the last few years and a few of us have made class studies. Prof 
Ancel Keyes, of Minnesota, and I were a year ago, and again this 
spring, in southern Italy to find out if it were true that there was less 
coronary heart disease in places there than in the United States, and, 
if so, why. 

We think we have found that there is less, but we haven’t got the ful] 
answer yet. We have learned some important facts, but we have noi 
examined enough persons yet. We are associated with colleagues j) 
other lands in these studies, from Sweden and various dominions of 
the British Commonwealth, and from Italy itself. 

Karly this year Professor Keyes made a similar study comparing 
the black and brown and white people i in Africa, with reference to th 
amounts of coronary heart diseases they had, their social status, a) 
the amount of fat in their diet. There was an astonishing parallel 
The findings are very impressive, but careful studies must be made 
of other factors all over the world, inc Seding that of stress and strain. 

I was interested to hear Dr. Jolliffe say that the only country wors 
than ours, from the standpoint of longevity, was Finland. I recenth 
had a letter from Helsinki, from a leading doctor there, saying that 
their death rate from arteriosclerosis is very high, and they have the 
highest content of fat in their diet of any place in the world. Well, 
that seems to fit in for the moment a little bit. 

Senator Hinx. At least, it is a lead: is it not? 

Dr. Wnirr. It is a lead. It ought to be pursued very intensively 


USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR TRAVEL 


In order to finish these studies which may have been more important 
for the citizens of the United States than for anybody else in the 
world, very few funds are available. In fact, I, myself, had to dr: iW 
on a small private coronary heart research fund for these studies, an 
this is in large part because of the novelty of the new studies and the 
fear of accusations of using Federal funds for travel. 

I would like to appeal to the Senate to authorize and to ask the 
Public Health Service to use some of the increased funds that we are 
requesting for cardiovascular research in international epidemiolog- 
ical studies. They are done by expert teams who do the same tests 1 
each country and make the same appraisal of the various factors. 

Out of the increased total for the year, an amount of, say, $50.00) 
to $100,000, might easily be expended fruitfully in the beginning of 
this new type of investigation. But we cannot do this unless we get 
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additional funds. This item should be earmarked so that it won't 
he destructive to other funds. 

The careful serutiny which the Advisory Council and Institutes of 
Publie Health Service have carried out in the disposition of funds 
in this country can be expanded to include research projects of this 
type. They could be properly controlled. ‘To miss this golden oppor- 
tunity because of criticism about travel seems to be quite unnecessary 
and very unwise. 

That is just an item about this one particular subject of coronary 
heart disease, which we are studying metabolically and otherwise in 
this country very intensively. This additional information should 
he tremendously important. 


LACK OF REST 


Senator Porrer. Does lack of rest have anything to do with it, 
Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Wire. Nobody knows. You see, you talk about stress and 
strain in modern life, but there has not been very much ease of life 
any time in history when you look back. You find each generation 
talks about stress and strain. We move a little faster. I doubt if fly- 
ing in a plane is much worse than racing in a chariot or running 25 
miles, or something of that sort. 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


We just do not know the factors of stress and strain. But to show 
that the Congress has already authorized this, which has not been 
implemented, I will just read one paragraph from the National Heart 
Act, passed in June 1948. It is as follows: 

Functions of the Council. The Council is authorized to collect information 
as to studies which are being carried on in the United States or any other country 
as to the cause, prevention, or methods of diagnosis or treatment of heart dis- 
eases by correspondence or by personal investigation of such studies, and with 
the approval of the Surgeon General make available such information to appro- 
priate publications for the benefit of health and welfare agencies and organiza- 
tions, physicians or any other scientists and for the information of the general 
publie. 

LEVELING OFF OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Now, these studies can’t be done as well in this country as elsewhere 
because the social conditions have leveled off. Everybody rides an 
automobile, everybody can get all the food they need nowadays, put 
butter on their bread in large amounts, get ice cream from the corner 
drugstore. And that isa ch: ange from a generation ago. 

What relationship that has to do with the basic problem we don’t 
know. There are studies that still can be made in this country, for 
example, comparing the Navahos on their reservation with the Nava- 
hos in Albuquerque, living an American way of life. But there aren’t 
% many opportunities like this. While these other countries have 
asked us to come, Finland, Greece, West Africa, Crete, and Japan, 
those countries still have very interesting experiments, and nature 
has made a setup for us to take advantage of. 
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INCREASE IN RESEARCH PROJECT OVERHEAD 


One other item which is important from the standpoint of the 
amount of money we need is this: There is going to be an increase jp 
overhead. The cost of overhead inalalent in the research-project 
grants now being distributed will soon be increased, in fact, practically 
doubled, from 8 percent to 15. This will mean that over $1 million 
of the total amount of the research grants of $7,750,000 already al. 
lowed will go to overhead. This will make a serious cut in our pro- 
gram either way. We will have to retract, unless we have a very 
appreciable increase in the allotment of funds for research, 

Senator Hitt. Can you tell us why that increase in overhead is, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Wuirr. It is an agreement being made now throughout the 
Institutes because of the requirement of the various institutions, uni- 
versities, medical schools, and hospitals. The 8 percent is not enough. 
That has been noted all through the country. 

Senator Hitt. As we know, our medical schools are in very bad 
financial condition. 

Dr. Wuire. So as we increase the overhead we are going to lose 
money for research, in that particular as well as other particulars. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING GRANTS 


There are two other items I want to speak on: teaching and training 
grants. We are asking for an increase in the teaching and training 
grants from $2,762,000 to $4,100,000. That is because of the initia- 
tion of new activities in teaching and training in addition to the funds 
allotted to the medical schools already. Every medical school in the 
country, including osteopathic schools, gets a grant for improvement 
of its teaching facilities in cardiovascular disease. These have been 
very fine, extremely helpful, as all the universities agree, and as we 
have seen ourselves as we have gone around. 

Now, public-health schools have come up, and we are giving more 
and more money necessarily to these graduate schools of public health. 

We want also to stimulate teaching and training in the basic sciences 
and university courses not connected with medicine in order to improve 
the basic research in the teaching of medicine as far as the heart 
circulation is concerned itself. We want to establish new courses 
of training in biochemistry, biophysics, comparative anatomy and 
physiology, medical statistics, and genetics in addition to the invalu- 
able courses that we have already set up and that have been in progress 
in human physiology and enzyme chemistry. 

Also we need to increase grants to the public-health schools that | 
have mentioned. 

These new courses, which can act as pilot programs and stimulus 
for larger developments in the country, can be and should be estab- 
lished in different parts of the United States of America. For ex- 
ample, such a development is now in progress in Louisiana in the way 
of enlisting the aid of nonmedical scientists in the development of bet- 
ter medical-research teaching. We are going even beyond the medical 
schools, and we will have tremendous help from these other groups. 
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STUDY OF GEREOLOGY 


We have to improve the study of gereology, and the training of 
future specialists in heart disease, the amplification of the number of 
so-called residence fellowships in clinical cardiology. 

Finally, it should be possible—and I want to emphasize this as I 


f did the national research—for intramural and extramural fellows 


and trainees, older and younger, by travel, to exchange information 
with their other colleagues abroad. This has been done in far too 
limited a way. There has been too much criticism of the use of funds 
for so-called joyriding. With proper control this opportunity for 
international exchange should be utilized. It is a vitally important 
one. 

Therefore it should be possible for the research fellows and other 
workers, both in the Clinical Center at Bethesda—and in other extra- 
mural institutions through the country—to be the center for all the 
world, where exchange scientists can come from all over the world. 
Very few are coming yet, because it is not possible to bring them. 

In Sweden they are doing magnificent work. We should go there; 
the information I brought back, even though I was there only 2 days, 
was completely new and I showed it to everybody here. 

So it should be possible to bring into this country more and abler 
people, for short and long stays at the Institute and other institutions 
throughout the United States of America. Great good will come 
with this. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


Finally, a word about grants to States. A few years ago, the one 
questionable item in the budget of the National Heart Institute was 
that of the so-called control grants or aid to States, in the development 
of cardiovascular activities and public health locally. At that time 
each State was asked to develop its own program without interference 
by the Public Health Service. This was an experiment. At first this 
program was slow in its development, but in the last 2 years a surpris- 
ig change has taken place. Many of the States now have not only 
utilized their grants, which are given according to population, in 
planning those educational courses and programs of public health, but 
lave stimulated others by the exchange of information in an additive 
way. In various parts of the country, highly laudable programs are 
in progress. However, the sums for the 48 States have been very 
inadequate in the past. Therefore, we are making a request for an 
increase in the so-called control grants to States of $1,125,000 to 
$2,750,000. 

Iwill ask Dr. Wilkins if he will take my place now. 

Thank you very much. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, Doctor. And before we pro- 
ceed with Dr. Wilkins we will have inserted in the record at this point 
the documents you have submitted to us, which I believe were your 
prepared statement, the statement of Dr. Wright, and also the state- 
ment for the American Heart Association and the letter from Prof; 
Helen Taussig, of Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

Dr. Wutre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. PAUL D. WHITE, Boston, MAss., SUPPORTING THE C11TizEx¢’ 
BUDGET FOR 1956 FoR THE NATIONAL HEAR INSTITUTE 


IDENTIFICATION 


Iam Dr. Paul D. White, of Boston, consultant in medicine at the Massachy. 
setts General Hospital and other institutions, private practitioner of medicine. 
executive director of the National Advisory Heart Conncil, president of the Ip. 
ternational Society of Cardiology, past clinical professor of medicine at Harvard 
University. 

First, I desire to present a statement from the American Heart Association 
and Prof. Helen Taussig, of Johns Hopkins University, concerning the need of 
the full appropriation of $15 million in behalf of the crippled children’s program 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

Secondly, I herewith present the citizens’ budget for 1956 for the National 
Heart Institute and my own statement supporting it. 


NATIONAL H&ART INSTITUTE, 1956 


Activities 


| Bureau of Citizens’ 
| the Budget committee 


Grants: | 
Research grants. ____-- aie a $7, 750, 000 $11, 000, 000 
Research fellowships. --_- . : 873, 000 1, 700, 000 

0 0 

, 762, 000 4,400; 000 

Control grants to States__- ae wsae 1, 125, 000 2, 750, 000 

Subtotal : 2, 510, 000 19, 550, 000 

Direct operations: 
Research FEE Ie Se RINE . 4, 188, 000 4, 188, 00 
Review and approval of grants daaed int : aacainte ; 114, 000 114, 000 
Technical assistance... _.- ee 5 ; ; 290, 000 290, 000 
Administration_--.........-- 176, 00 


4,768,000 | > 4, 78, 000 





Total appropriation.........-.----.-.---- et fae de seere e+ 2 h oe iS 17, 278, 000 24, 318, 000 


My colleagues and I are here to support the citizens’ budget which I have 
just handed to you and which has the unanimous recommendation of the 
National Advisory Heart Council whose advice Mrs. Hobby has agreed to 
follow. It includes the following various categories of extramural grants for 
research projects, for research fellowships, for teaching and training, and 
to the States for teaching and programs in behalf of the attack on heart diseases. 
We shall emphasize in general the research needs but we shall present in more 
detail the three main problems in the field which combined add up to the most 
common hazard to life and health of the citizens of the United States today. 
These three problems involve the arteries. 

The first which I shall speak about myself concerns the coronary arteries, 
disease of which is the cause of angina pectoris, coronary thrombosis, and sudden 
death. 

The second concerns the circulation of the brain, a neglected subject about 
which Dr. Irving Wright will speak shortly. 

The third concerns high blood pressure in which Dr. Robert Wilkins is one 
of the leading authorities today. 

There remain, also, other very important and vital diseases and disorders of 
the heart and blood vessels which demand increased attention but which we 
shall not have time to discuss today. These include congenital defects, rheu- 
matic fever, and rheumatic heart disease, cardiovascular surgery, heart muscle 
failure, and disorders of rhythm. Thus you can see how very complicated our 
problem is for we are not dealing with a single relatively simple disease. 

We shall also speak of certain specific items in the budget. We are not 
concerned today with construction grants which we have not asked for in this 
budget because of the bill S. 849 and H. R. 3459 which is pending, requesting 
a very fair amount of construction for needed research laboratories and other 
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research facilities. I want to emphasize that need, however, for it is important 
that this development should take place. 


CARDIAC RESEARCH 


The amount of money for research grants asked for by the Citizens’ Committee 
for 1956 is $11 million in contrast to $7,750,000 that is allowed by the Bureau of 
the Budget and recently passed by the House. Adequately to amplify our re- 
search and to take advantage of our opportunities this increase is essential. Il 
shall now present the No. 1 problem of all, namely coronary heart disease. 
CORON ARY 


HEART DISEASE 





If I had had time, would have shown you today a man in the thirties crippled 
by angina pectoris at this early age because we don’t know how to prevent the 
disease as yet or even how to delay its onset. There are many thousands of 
patients of his age and a little older but still relatively young men who are simi- 
lurly affected, This problem seems to have been increasing greatly within the 
last decade or two. Why this is so and what we can do about it remains the $64 
(actually a vital part of this $11 million) question. Fortunately researches in 
this field have been increasing steadily but many more are being contemplated, 
more than we can afford to pay for now. 

One special source of information that has not been tapped or at least only 
with its surface scratched is that in which I myself have been involved during 
the last 2 years and which I can recommend to you as one of the most important 
of all methods of investigation. We call it international epidemiological re- 
search, By that we mean investigation of the effect of the ways of life in 
various parts of the world on the heart and blood vessels. 

It happens that the United States is one of the most unhealthy countries in 
the world today, in large part because of this serious threat of coronary heart 
disease. I have traveled widely and have found that any citizens of any country 
in the world who live the way we do are subject to this disease. In most coun- 
tries. however, only a relatively small percentage of the population can afford 
to live the way we do and in that sense can afford to be sick in the same serious 
way. While everyone knows about the very bad health conditions in south Asia 
and Africa due to infections and undernutrition, not so many have realized that 
at the opposite extreme in countries like the United States which boast of their 
sanitary conditions, the health of the professional and business leaders is con- 
stantly threatened and apparently more and more so every year. This problem, 
therefore, is just as vital as that of the starving multitudes in countries far away. 

Despite the fact that there are many researches going on in this country on 
animals and to a certain extent on man, we have not the answer yet. We are 
more likely to get the answer sooner by studies abroad than by studies in this 
country. We have few very poor people living in the United States nowadays 
who are subjected to serious infectious diseases and starvation and there are 
relatively few people who are living on even very modest diets in comparison with 
what is going on in many other parts of the world. Therefore, timely studies 
with colleagues similarly interested in other countries can, I am convinced, 
reveal within a relatively few years what factors there are in the ways of life 
which are most important. We know that there must be some factors but what 
they are we do not know with certainty as yet. We suspect that among them ( 1) 
the total diet and (2) the riehness of certain articles in the diet, especially of 
fat, (3) stress and strain, and (4) the manner of work play important roles, 
Int as yet we have obtained too little accurate information. Some basic factors 
that we know underlie coronary heart disease such as heredity, sex, ae, and 
hody build, we can do little or nothing about, but these other factors mentioned 
above which involve the way of life, namely diet, exercise, and stress and strain, 
can be altered and may be the eventual answer. 

Jecause of the need and of the challenge a few of us have spent some months 
during the last 2 years in a few parts of the world to make these studies. Prof. 
Ancel Keys, of Minnesota, and I were engaged a year ago and again this spring 
in southern Italy and on the island of Sardinia to find out if it were true that 
there is less coronary heart disease in those places than in the United States 
and if so why. We have learned some important facts but we have not examined 
enough persons yet. We were associated with colleagues from other lands in 
these studies, from Sweden, from various of the dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth, and from Italy itself. Earlier this year Professor Keys made a 
similar study comparing the biack, the brown, and the white people in South 
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Africa with reference to the amount of coronary heart disease they had, thei; 
social status, and the amount of fat in their diet. There was an astonishing 
parallelism. The findings are very impressive, but careful studies must hp 
made of other factors all over the world, including that of stress and strain. 

In order to finish these studies which are likely te be even more importan; 
for the citizens of the United States than for anybody else in the world, Very 
few funds are available. In fact I myself had to draw on a small private 
coronary heart research fund and on my own pocketbook. This is in large pay 
because of the novelty of the new studies and the fear of accusations of Using 
funds for travel. I would like to appeal, therefore, to the Senate to authorize 
and to ask the Public Health Service to use some of the increased funds that wo 
are requesting for cardiovascular research in international epidemiologic 
studies. Out of the increased total for the year, an amount of say $50,000 
$100,000 might easily be expended fruitfully in the beginning of this new typ 
of investigation, but we cannot do this unless we do get additional funds. The 
eareful scrutiny which the advisory councils and Institutes of the Publi 
Health Service have carried out in the disposition of funds for research in this 
country can be expanded to include research projects of this type abroad, ys 
miss this golden opportunity because of the fear of criticism about travel seems 
to me quite unnecessary and very unwise. 

Incidentally authorization for such international epidemiological research js 
to be found in the National Heart Act itself passed by Congress in 1948, section 
41 4D. concerning the function of the National Advisory Heart Council. I quote 

“The Council is authorized to collect information as to studies which are being 
carried on in the United States or any other country as to the cause, prevention, 
or methods of diagnosis or treatment of heart diseases, by correspondence or by 
personal investigation of such studies, and with the approval of the Surgeon 
General make available such information through appropriate publications for 
the benefit of health and welfare agencies and organizations (public or private), 
physicians, or any other scientists, and for the information of the general public, 

“The Council is authorized to recommend to the Surgeon General for accept. 
ance conditional gifts pursuant to section 501 for carrying out the purposes of 
this part.” 

Along this same line of comparison of populations, researching in this country 
should also be carried out comparing the United States citizens of recent south 
Italian, Scandinavian, or other origin with their former countrymen abroad 
It should be possible also to make a comparison of the Navahos on their 
reservation and the Navahos living the white man’s life in a city Ike Albu. 
querque. 

Money is needed for all this and for the stimulation of innumerable other 
researches in this very vital and fruitful field. 


THE LARGE SUM NEEDED FOR OVERHEAD 


I would briefly mention one other important point concerning the research 
grants. The cost of overhead included in the research project grants now being 
distributed will soon be increased, in fact practically doubled. This wil! mean 
that over $1 million of the total amount of the research grants of $7,750.00) 
already allowed for, will go to overhead. This will make a serious cut in our 
program unless we have a very appreciable increase in the allotment of funds 
for research. 

TEACHING AND TRAINING GRANTS 


IT shall speak briefly on the subiect of teaching and training grants for whi 
we are asking an increase from $2,762,000 to $4,100,000. This item includes not 
only sums to stimulate and improve the teaching of cardiovascular disease i! 
the medical schools in the country including the six osteopathic schools but 4 
number of other developments. 

First, we want to stimulate teaching and training in the basic sciences it 
university ocurses not connected with medicine in order to improve the basic 
research and teaching of medicine itself. We want to establish new courses, 
for example, for training in biochemistry, biophysics, comparative anatomy ani 
rhysiology, medical statistics, and genetics in addition to the invaluable courses 
in human physiology and enzyme chemistry that we have already set up. Als 
we need to increase the grants to the public health schools. These new courses 
which can act as pilot programs and stimulus for larger developments in the 
country can be and should be established in different parts of the United States: 
for example, such a development is now in progress in Louisiana in the way of 
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enlisting the aid of nonmedical sicentists in the development of better medics 
research and teaching. 

Two other items in the teaching and training program should be mentioned. 
One is that of further development of instruction in aging, that is, gerontology, 
and the other concerns the training of future s”ecialists in heart disease by 
amplification of a number of so-called residencies or fellowships in clinical 
cardiolovy throughout the country. 

Finally, it should be made possible both for intramural and extramural fellows 
and trainees, older and younger, by travel to exchange information with their 
other colleagues abroad. This has been done in far too limited a way, there 
heing overmuch criticism of the use of funds for “joyriding.” With nroper 
control this opnortunity for international exchange sould be utilized. It is a 
vitally important one. Therefore, it should be possible for the research fellows 
and other \orkers both in the Clinical Research Center at Bethesda and in other 
extramural institutions through the country to be supplied with funds which 
are not available at present for study abroad and it should also be possible to 
bring to this country more of the able young and older medical scientists for 
shorter or longer stays to study and exchange information at Bethesda and 
also at other institutions throughout the United States. Great good will come 
of this. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


A few years ago the one questionable item in the budget of the National Heart 
Institute was that of the so-called control grants or aid to States in the develop- 
ment of cardiovascular activities in public health locally. At that time each 
State was asked to develop its own program without interference from the 
Public Health Service. At first this program was slow in its development but 
in the last 2 years a surprising and encouraging change has taken place. Many 
of the States now have not only utilized their grants, which are given according 
to population, in planning new educational courses and programs of public 
health, but have stimulated others by the exchange of information in an additive 
way. In various parts of the country, highly laudable programs are in progress. 
However, the sums for the 48 States have been very inadequate in the past. 
Therefore, we are making a request for an increase in the so-called control grants 
to States froin $1,125,000 to $2,750,000. 

I shall now ask my colleagues to take the floor. Thank you for your attention. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING S. WRIGHT, M. D., PROFESSOR or CLINICAL MEDICINE 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, MAy 18, 1955 


The No. 1 killer of our people is heart disease, including diseases of the 
cardiovascular-renal system. More than 1 in every 2 deaths is due to a 


cardiovascular-renal disease. It is estimated that 813,110 Americans died of 
cardiovascular-renal diseases in 1953, out of a total of 1,518,600 deaths. 


(2) Diseases of cardiovascular system: 

(a) Vascular leisons affecting central nervous system (primarily 
cerebral thrombosis, due to arteriorsclerosis, cerebral 
hemorrhage, cerebral embolism) 171, 410 

(b) Acute rhemuatie fever 1, 490 

(c) Diseases of heart: 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease_____._._____. 19, 120 

Arteriosclerotic heart disease, including 
coronary disease__ ees ates mem EOy OOO 
Nonrheumatie chronic endoc arditis and other 
myocardial degeneration 73, 280 

Other — uses of heart- 23, 160 


80, 860 


566, 420 
(d) Hypertension (without mention of heart) 12, 520 
(e) General arteriosclerosis______________ 32, 830 


(f) Other diseases of circulatory system : 9, 450 


Total 794, 120 
(>) Chronie and unspecified nephritis. (kidney disease) and other renal 
(kidney sclerosis) 18, 990 


Total 813, 110 


‘6 million Americans now alive will die of cardiovascular-renal diseases unless 
lew treatments and cures are found. 
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Military manpower loss in World War II from heart disease totaled 23975) 
men, This would have been sufficient to man 27 Army Infantry divisjops 
(World War II division strength, 14,477.) It is estimated that out of 55623 
registrants for military service examined between July 1950 and Septembe 
1953 who were rejected for medical reasons, 86,217, or 15.5 percent were rejected 
because of circulatory system diseases. Rheumatic fever alone immobilized 
more than 40,000 men in the Armed Forces during World War II. Each cage 
cost the Government $16,000, or a total cost of $640 million. It is estimated 
that between 9 million and 10 million people are suffering from diseases of the 
heart and circulation. 

Cerebral vascular diseases: About 1,800,000 people are victims of cerebrs 
vascular diseases due to cerebral thrombosis (result of arteriosclerosis), cerelry 
embolisms, and cerebral hemorrhages. Cerebral vascular diseases include sony 
of the most serious and widespread of disease processes which still remain among 
those most neglected. They have been treated too long with a fatalistie ph 
losophy rather than a dynamic one, and no serious attack has been made on the 
social, economic, and personal problems they present. A conference dealing 
with many aspects of cerebral vascular diseases was recently held in Princetop 
under the auspices of the American Heart Association and the National Hear 
Institute. 

The true dimensions of this problem are still obscured by lack of knowledge 
of the various diseases involved, by inadequate and incorrect diagnoses, and | 
sparse statistical data. Even the best available statistics cannot be looked wy 
us completely satisfactory or definitive. However, they do present the proble: 
in its bread outlines. hey are here presented in round numbers, 

In 1952, 170,000 people died in the United States of cerebral accidents 
strokes. This is over three times the number who died from diabetes and tuber 
culosis combined in the same year. 

It is estimated that there are 1,800,000 victims of cerebral vascular diseases 
in the United States today. When it is realized that a large but unknown per 
centage of these require from 1 to 4 people to care for them, the impact o: 
community and family life becomes more apparent. 

Cerebral arteriosclerosis is the second leading cause of first admissions to the 
State mental hospitals, schiozphrenia being the leading cause. If first admis 
sions listed under senility are included with cerebral arteriosclerosis, these 
causes combined account for 25 percent of all first admissions to State menta 
hospitals. This has been a continuing upward curve over the years. In 15) 
60,000 such patients were in State hospitals; this does not include similar patients 
in county, city, Veterans’ Administration or private hospitals, or those cared for 
at home. Seventy-three percent of all deaths caused by cerebral vascular dis 
eases in 1952 occurred in people 65 years of age or older. Looking at this i 
the reverse, 27 percent occurred in the highly productive years under 65. 

Forty-four thousand deaths from cerebral vascular diseases in 1952 were 
the working age group of 25 to 64 years. Many patients, especially those with 
rheumatic heart disease, suffer their first cerebral accident in early adulthood 
and remain incapacitated for years thereafter. 

Irom the viewpoint of national economy, if these 44,000 people had lived eve 


a single additional healthy year they could have earned on an average of over 


$151 million and would have paid the Federal Government $18,500,000 in taxes 
The average per capita cost per year per patient in a State mental hospital! is 
S777. This really represents very minimal care in many States, but on this basis 


the cost for the 60,000 cerebral vascular diseases patients in these hospitals is 


$46,500,000 a year. 

These are the cold statistics of a national and community problem, but what 
of the individual and his or her family? Here the tragedy strikes home. Wi 
all know of the middle-aged man who is earning a good living and is a respected 


member in his community. He has three children in school. They have the 
things Americans have come to expect from life. Suddefly he suffers a cerebral 


accident and is paralyzed. No longer a self-supporting and self-sufficient men 
her of society he loses his income and requires nurses, doctors and probably hos 
pitalization for an indeterminate time. While he may make a satisfactory reco\ 
ery, if he does not the family economy is rapidly depleted, someone must remail 


in constant attendance, the education of the children is interrupted, the social 
status of the family deteriorates, emctional and maladjustment problems arise, 


the patient changes from a happy, well-balanced person to an embittered, bel! 
gerent, difficult person—and from being a taxpayer he probably becomes depend 
ent on his community. 
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This is a common picture—too common and too tragic. 

At least 653,000 man-years are lost each year in industry due to heart disease 
disabilities. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $2,468,540,000 lost in 1953 
alone mearnings by those suffering heart disease disabilities, and $521,929,000 
in Federal income-tax revenue on these earnings in the same year. 

As of September 1958, 287,319 veterans were receiving compensation and pen- 
sion payments where the only or major disability was classified as cardio- 
vascular. The annual value of compensation and pension awards to these veter- 
ans Was $201,758,976. However, the Veterans’ Administration in its contractual 
research program for fiscal 1954 has provided only $33,934 for research in heart 
disease. 

Fifty-four percent of all deaths are caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases. 
\s compared with deaths from other diseases cardiovascular-renal diseases kill: 

(a) over 3% times as many people as cancer ; 

(b) over 19 times as many people as pneumonia and 41 times as many 
people as tuberculosis : 

(c) over 2,228 people every day; over a period of 11 days, this means 
24.508 people, or slightly more than the 23,545 Americans killed in action 
in the 3 years of war in Korea ; 

(d) more people died of cardiovascular-renal diseases in 1 day (2,228 
deaths) than of polio for the whole year of 1953 (1,730). 

For the minimum number of 9 million people suffering from diseases of the 
heart and circulation, there are in the entire United States on'y about 831 beds 
in 13 institutions specifically designated for the treatment and care of cardiac 
patients, mostly children with rheumatic fever. 
~ Cardiovascular-renal diseases are not primarily diseases of old age. Of the 
813,110 people who died from diseases of the heart and circulation in 1953, 
254.800 or nearly one-third were under 65 years of age. Among children under 
15, more than twice as many died of diseases of the heart in 1953 than died of 
polio. 

More funds for research, construction of research facilities, training and 
education in heart disease for the National Heart Insttiute of the Public Health 
Service and the American Heart Association are needed. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE HEART AND BLOOD 
VESSELS 


As a result of intensified research made possible by grants during the past 15 
years the following achievements may be reported: 

1. The surgery of many types of congenital heart developments making it 
possible for patients to live, who would otherwise have died at an early age. 

2. Surgery of valves of the heart which have been damaged by rheumatic heart 
disease, such as the mitral valve, permitting patients to be restored to good 
functional living. 

3. The development of blood-vessel banks which make it possible for diseased 
blood vessels to be replaced by normal blood vessels thus saving the limbs which 
might otherwise be lost from gangrene. This type of surgery is also applicable 
in the treatment of war injuries which damage blood vessels. 

4. The improvement in the technique for the prevention of rheumatic heart 
disease following streptococcal throat infections by the use of antibiotics. 

5. The use of anticoagulants in the treatment of the prevention of thrombo- 
diseases including : 

(a) myocardial infarction 

(b) recurrent thrombophlebitis 

(¢) pulmonary embolism 

(d@) cerebral thrombosis and embolism 

(e) familial or individual idiopathic thrombosing diseases 

6. The development of new drugs for the treatment of high blood pressure. 
There have been numerous new drugs which are still being studied and evaluated. 
While there is no cure for all types of hypertension, some of these drugs or com- 
binations of them are capable of producing remarkable effects in the lowering 
of the blood pressure thus taking the strain off the patient’s heart and blood 
vessels. 

7. The use of antibiotics in the treatment of subacute bacterial endocarditis 
formerly an almost certainly fatal disease has reduced the mortality rate to 
under 15 percent. 


62284—_55——_54 
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8. The development of an electrical stimulating equipment by means of whic, 
a heart which has stopped can be stimulated through the chest wall and cay 
be kept going for long periods of time. Sometimes this is lifesaving. 

This is just a brief outline of some of the major achievements which have heey 
accomplished. They merely serve to emphasize that through money given fo; 
research great advances can be made. It should be understood, however, that one 
cannot predict in which direction these advances will take place. Therefore, the 
money must be distributed widely throughout many medical centers and as wisely 
as possible through the Study Section and the National Advisory Heart Coung) 
of the United States Public Health Service. 


STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN HEART ASSOCTATION 
PASSED FEBRUARY 21, 1955 


The executive committee of the American Heart Association urges the (Con. 
gress of the United States to appropriate the full $15 million authorized for 
Federal grants and aid to the States for crippled children’s services. The con- 
mittee believes that the present level of appropriations is not adequate to pro. 
vide services commensurate with the needs of crippled children, particularly 
those crippled by heart diseases and disorders. The committee points out that 
recent advances in medicine and surgery make it possible to treat successfully 
many such conditions heretofore not amenable to restoration to a reasonably 
normal life. 


Dr. JOHN FERREE, 
American Heart Association, New York 10, N. Y. 


DeaR JoHN: In answer to your request for a word from me concerning the 
importance of the $15 million request from the Children’s Bureau for their 
cripnled children’s program, I am glad to review the Maryland situation for you. 

In 1944 the Maryland State Health Department set up children’s cardiac 
clinics in several counties with matching funds received from the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington. I have long been responsible for the medical guidance 
of these clinics. Over the years the State health department has been enabled 
to set up clinics in 6 of the 23 counties. Although they have not been able to 
give complete coverage in these counties, the clinics have given excellent care 
to a large number of patients. 

Originally the clinics were primarily for patients with rheumatic fever 
Nevertheless the clinics were children’s cardiac clinics, and with the develop- 
ment of cardiac surgery at Hopkins in 1942, children with congenital heart 
disease have been included in the program. The Children’s Bureau, as you 
know, pays for the medical and surgical hospital and convalescent care. 

For the past 10 years these clinics have been actively promoting the prevention 
of rheumatic fever. Ten years ago sulfadiazine was used as the prophylatic 
agent. Recently, in corporation with the Heart Association of Maryland, the 
State health department has been able to extent and modernize their program 
of prevention of rheumatic fever. We have been carrying out a very active 
program this winter and it is our belief and the belief of the health department 
that the prevention of rheumatic fever is sound preventive medicine. It is not 
only a saving of funds in terms of illness, hospitalization, and convalescent care 
but, greatest of all, in terms of the saving of lives in the prevention of cardia 
damage so that these children may grow up to be self-supporting citizens. 

These clinics have also served to train young doctors in rheumatic fever and 
in preventive medicine. The clinics have given the doctors an opportunity to 
study health problems in the rural areas and also a change to bring children in 
the rural areas to the centers where help can be given. The latter is, of course, 
extremely important for patients with congential malformations of the heart 
where the operations of these conditions must be performed in the larger clinics 

I feel that the program has been of great value in detection of rheumatic 
fever and congenital heart disease, in seeing that there is provision of care for 
the children with cardiac difficulties and. most important of all, in the extension 
of medical services of the city to the outlying counties. It is also of great edu 
cational value to the young doctors. 
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At Hopkins I have been very much impressed at the low incidence of negro 
patiests Who have been referred to me with congenital malformations of the 
heart. I am quite sure that this reflects the difficulty in diagnosis in colored 
children, combined with the lack of knowledge that there are ways and means 
for the colored to obtain help. In the early days of my clinic, when the Harriet 
Lane Dispensary was running 50-50 white to colored and my rheumatic clinic 
had a 2:1 ratio of white to colored, which we thought indicated a relatively 
greater incidence of rheumatic fever among white patients. However, in the 
congenital group we ran an even 50-50 white to colored and we still see an 
equal number of white and colored infants brought into the Harriet Lane Dis- 
pensary With severe congenital malformations of the heart. 

In my congenital clinic, which is primarily a referral clinie from all parts of 
the country, it is 90 to 95 percent white. In other words, I am quite sure that the 
colored children are neglected. There is great need for wider education and for 
creater facilities to see that these children get the treatment that they need. 
Indeed, last week two colored children were brought in to the Harriet Lane Home 
with enormous cardiae enlargment and severe cardiac failure, far more severe 
than we usually see with the white children who come to the clinic. This, I 
believe, reflects the lack of education among the colored and the lack of knowledge 
that the facilities are available for the colored that are available for the white. 

In 1950, in cooperation with the Children’s Bureau, the State of Maryland 
established a regional heart program for the care of children with congenital 
heart disease; the Maryland region includes mid-Atlantic and Southern States and 
also Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. In States where their own cardiac 
program is well established and surgery can be done, the children are cared for 
in their own localities, but when the type of operation has not yet been perfected 
n the States and can be done at Hopkins, the regional heart program provides 
funds to take care of the patients in Baltimore. This program permits many 
children to be restored to useful, self-supporting lives and represents another 
valuable adjunct of the program carried out by the Children’s Bureau for aid of 
children with heart disease. 

The Children’s Bureau also gives fellowships for the training of doctors in 
pediatrie cardiology. This, of course, is one of the best ways to enable a large 
number of people to receive the best possible care. 

As you know, the problem is tremendous and the cost of patient care is more 
than the American Heart Association can assume and either the cost is going to 
he assumed through insurance and reinsurance and Federal funds, or through 
Federal grants paying for the individual patients who are indigent and needing 
Lelp and, finally, through education and research to prevent the occurrence of 
heart disease. 

Anything that we can do to get better aid for these children and enable children 
10 grow up to be strong well adults, is certainly well invested funds. 

I hope that these few remarks will help you. With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN B. Taussie, M. D. 


P. S.—May I add that there is no problem in Maryland in regard to the regula- 
tion of matching State funds with Federal funds. I am advised by Dr. Davens 
that they have State funds available to match any Federal funds which the 
Children’s Bureau would be able to grant. Therefore any increase which is 
granted to Maryland will enable us to do more extensive work and help more 
children.—H. B. T. 


Senator Hitz. Now, Dr. Wilkins. 
NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. WILKINS, M. D., PRESIDENT, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS HEART ASSOCIATION, AND VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN HEART ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


: Dr. Wirxins. Thank you, Senator Hill. I have a typed statement 
1ere, 
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Senator Hint, We will have that appear in the record in full jy, 
mediately following your testimony. And you may proceed in you 
own Way. 

Dr. Witxtxs. I am Robert W. Wilkins, M. D., of Boston, Mass. 
head of the cardiovascular section and chief of the hypertension clini 
of the Massachusetts Memorial Hospital and associate professor of 
medicine, Boston University School of Medicine. I am also president 
of the Massachusetts Heart Association and vice president of th 
American Ileart Association. 


HIGIL DEATIL RATE OF HEART DISEASES 


According to the statistical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insw 
ance Co., which has the most recent figures available, cardiovascular 
renal diseases, heart, blood vessel, and kidney, account for more tha 
half of the total deaths in the United States, and the next most con 
mon cause, cancer, accounts for one-fifth. 

Now, we can say that the death rate dropped from 1958 to 1954 by 
5 percent, which is slight; it is slightly encouraging, but it leaves cer- 
tainly very much to be desired. 

In considering disease of the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys, » 
ean find one common denominator that is linked to them all in higi 
blood pressure, or hypertension. This places a strain on the heart, it 
causes the blood vessels to thicken, and because the kidney is a filter of 
blood vessels, when it is affected we have an interesting thing set up 
that we call a vicious circle, where the kidney itself, by failing to filter 
properly, causes more high blood pressure. We have the dog chasing 
its own tail as it were. 

Unfortunately, original or ultimate causes of hypertension are Ul- 
known to us. We know some things that predispose to it, such as 
familial tendency. Kidney disease has already been mentioned, nery- 
ous and emotional strain that Dr. White spoke about, and imbalance 
between the glands of internal secretion. Some people believe all of 
these factors operate in certain patients in different ways to produce 
the picture that we call essential hypertension. 

It is unfortunate that we don’t know the ultimate causes, but it may 
be hopeful at this point to bear in mind that many diseases, serious di: 
eases, of which the cause was unknown, can be controlled by deviow 
methods. For example, smallpox was controlled for centuries before 
it was realized it was due to a virus. Diabetes is brought under sone 
control and vet we do not know the real ultimate cause of diabetes. 

Other diseases can be attacked in a more devious way eve A whiel 
their causes are known not by attacking their causes directly. but by 
preventing their causes from becoming operative, such as inspections 
which may be done to control food and water supply. 


USE OF DRUGS TO LOWER BLOOD PRESSURE 


So, while we do not know the causes of blood pressure, we shoul 
not certainly take a supine attitude and do nothing about it. For 
tunately a breakthrough has taken place in this field ‘where it has beet 
shown that drugs and before that. surgery, are capable of lowering 
blood pressure in many high-blood-pressure patients, toward an even 
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yorm. The patients have improved markedly in many instances and 


these facts are now accepted by all advisers in the field. 


The only argument that now exists is whether in some cases the 


treatment is worse than the disease, or whether the drugs are more 


unpleasant to take than the disease that they were designed to relieve. 
This to me means that we are in what you might-call the early sul- 


fanilamide era of this type of chemical therapy. Everybody here can 
remember when there were serious reactions to the ear ly sulfanilamide 
| drugs. 


But they established the principle that infections can be controlled 
chemically and then put the challenge up to the medical, pharmaceu- 


ical. and chemical professions to produc e that agent; which has been 
done. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PENICILLIN 


It is important to bear in mind that we didn’t get penicillin and 


‘streptomycin without a considerably outlay of effort. As a matter 


of fact, penicillin received its big impetus during the war when infec- 


tion among the troops was a major problem. ‘The Government went 
all out to see that penicillin was produced in adequate quantity, and 


the public profited thereby. Perhaps some of the same urgency Is now 


| appropriate in finding better drugs for the treatment of high blood 


pressure. 
Much money is needed to do this. The drug houses may be willing 
to produce the drugs once they are found, but a great deal of money 


)is necessary to originate, but, even more, to test the new drugs because 


you must remember that high blood pressure is a long-term disease. 
It averages 20 years in duration. It cuts down a person at 52, but it 
starts at 32. And that is 20 years off the life span. 


LONG-TERM RESEARCH GRANTS 


If you are going to study any sort of treatment you have to follow 


the disease for a period of years, not days, as we can pneumonia and 


penicillin. This means that a new type of long-term research gr — 
are needed. We have to have people on the job for more than 1 yea 
We need to train young coctors in traineeships, because the drugs ina 
methods already avail: able are faily tricky. It takes time and experi- 
ence to know how to use them to the best advantage of the patient, 
and it is inevitable that with further exploration we are going to have 
trials and errors. Some of this error is disapponting until one realizes 
that with each new failure we learn something. 


RAUWOLFIA 


Ll myself have had the experience in the past year of trying a num- 
ber of new drugs, none of which came up to the high hopes we had 
lor them for the relief of high-blood pressure. But we do get some- 
times interesting side benefits. You may be interested to know that 
the drug Rauwolfia and its pure derivative, reserpme, which I was 
instrumental in introducing, has been received with even greater en- 
(iusiasm in mental disease where its peculiar quieting effects are hailed 
s perhaps a new era. 
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Senator Hint. How do you spell that, Doctor; that Rauwolfia? 
Dr. WiLkins. R-a-u-w-o-]-f-i-a. 
It isa plant in India. 
Dr. Wuirr. The full name is Rauwolfia Serpentina. It goes under 
many trade names. 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. Witktxs. Now coming back to the item in the citizens report, 
another item that I would like to speak to is the matter of research 
fellowships. We know, as has been emphasized over and over agai 
here, that research is the great hope for the conquest of cardiovascular 
diseases. There is so much we don’t know. We have already men. 
tioned we don’t know the cause of high-blood pressure, we don’t know 
the cause of hardening of the arteries, and that is frequently asso- 
ciated or may be aggravated by high blood pressure. So more basic 
research is needed on the fundamental causes and ways of relieving 
and preventing this great scourge. 

This means we have to have more young brilliant minds in the field, 
and I have already spoken of the matter of longer term support. 

If you have long-term diseases like hardening of the arteries and 
high blood pressure, you have to study them over a period of years, 
which means your research workers must stay in the field long enough 
to study them. Immediately you set up a budgetary problem because 
these young men must stay in the field until they are no longer very 
young. They have families, and they feel that they cannot afford to 
stay in research and deny their families an adequate living. It is tragic 
to know the number of young men who are beautifully trained and 
then leave and go out into practice because they feel that they cannot 
afford to remain in research. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


It is for these reasons that we think we ought to have more and 
longer and larger grants for research fellowships and are requesting 
that the item for research fellowships of the 1956 National Heart 
Institute budget be raised from $873,000 to $1,700,000. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that the present seems to 
me to be a particularly propitious time for the Government to put 
further money into the fields of research and training in the cardio- 
vascular diseases. This is so because these diseases are so serious and 
shorten life so drastically in its most productive period. 

Secondly, a breakthrough has occurred recently in the chemical 
field of drug treatment for high blood pressure, and we need better 
drugs. 

Third, the successful application of the present methods of treat- 
ment requires considerable skill and training and needs more young 
recruits in order to pass along the presently available benefits to the 
public. 

Fourth, long-term basic research into the causes and prevention 
is the only hope of final conquest of these diseases. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hiii. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Dr. White, you have been with us a number of times, and you have 
always brought us most helpful information. You have always been 
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very fine. We are delighted you came this morning and that Dr. 


Wilkins came with you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am very much impressed with 
his statement. May I ask now, before proceeding further, for general 
information ¢ 

Senator Hitu. Yes. 


HISTORY OF HEART RESEARCH 


Senator Stennis. Before we had Federal grants for these experi- 
ments, which is relatively a new program here, just how did these 
experiments come about? I am impressed that it must not have been 
just haphazard, but one plan. Was it just dependent upon what some 
medical school might do on its own? Can we have just a brief pic- 
ture of that ¢ 

Dr. Wutre. 35 years ago or more—I hate I 
st up a little laboratory in the basement of the i“ ne of ‘he 
Massachusetts General Hospital, practically on a shoestring, with 
funds that a few patients gave. That has now developed into the 
heart group receiving more adequate support. But for many, many 
years it Was a private yendeavor. When the Institutes were established 
and in the last 7 or 8 years now since they got going, of course we 
inuch more than doubled the opportunities ‘and the speed of develop- 
ment. 

Senator Stennis. And the capacity to carry these on? 

Dr. Wuire. You see, I have been pioneering abroad, and again I 
had to go back and spend my own money. 

Dr. Wiextys. I can speak, Dr. White, from personal experience 
about what the National Heart Institute grants have meant to me and 
my group.. When we first started at the Massachusetts Memorial 
Hospital it was totally supported by the hospital itself, which for- 
tunately had some capital funds for this purpose. But they soon 
became totally inadequate. Dr. White mentioned a few minutes ago, 
the National Heart Institute became operative, and that enabled us 
to get a small grant—I would like to emphasize this—to keep to- 
gether a a young group. We had a young group of young fellows com- 
ing out of residence in a hospital and we put them to “work on high 
blood pressure. 

We have held this group together for 7 years now on this program. 
It does not take a great deal of money for our own grant, but w ithout 
the nucleus of those youngsters to follow these cases along year after 
year, we couldn’t have done Rauwolfia, for example. That was a 
product of having the same patients there long enough to know which 
way the disease was going. 

More institutions, with more groups held together for a longer 
period of time, is of the essence in these chronic diseases. You cannot 
lo it ina week ora single year; it takes many years. 

We are now getting our first 5 years results on effective drug treat- 
ment, which is the minimum that any authority will accept as ‘having 
significance in this type of work. 

Senator Stennis. As the chairman knows—and I am a newcomer 
to this committee—I remember just 2 or 3 years ago debates about the 
amounts of these appropriations. The chairman would recommend 
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the amounts, and the argument was made we did not have the facili 
ties and scientists to carry on any way for the additional amount, I; 
that was partly true then, it is certainly no longer true now, since you 
have this impetus; is that correct 4 

Dr. Wuite. That is right. 

Dr. Winkrins. It is only relatively true. Facilities wear out, this js 
one thing; and equipment must be replaced. 

Senator Stennis. I am talking about the trained men. 

Dr. Wmxins. The brains are being emphasized over and over agai) 
here, that isthe real commodity you buy. 

Dr. Wuire. And the brains get new ideas and new experiments. 

Senator Porrer. I realize it will be difficult to keep these young mey 
in the research field, what with private practice and all that. 

Dr. Wutre. That depends on the individuals. 


EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON HEART 


Senator Porrer. Yes, individuals with family responsibilities, 

Has there been any research conducted about the effect that tobaceo 
has on the heart ? 

Dr. Witkins. It is being conducted. It is just beginning to open 
up. There are all sorts of opinions about that, like the phychosomatic 
thing. That is for the future; that is in progress. 

Senator Porrer. Is that being done ? 

Dr. Wurrr. The National Heart Institute is involved in. it now, 
with advisory and other activities. 

Senator Porrrer. It would seem to me that it would be very desir- 
able to clear the air once and for all as to what effect tobacco has on 
the heart such as has been done in the case of cancer. 

Dr. Wutre. Now it is being attacked intensively. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, for the record may I ask one more 
question ¢ 

Senator Hint. Yes. 


DESCRIPTION OF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


Senator Srennis. I notice this statement is he: a. ‘A Statement 
Supporting the Citizens’ Budget for 1956 for the National Heart 
Institute.” 

Just what is that Citizens’ Committee ? 

Dr. Wurre. The Citizens’ Committee. 

Senator STennis. Of what? 

Dr. Wurre. It is a committee in New York. It was set up years 
ago. I think it was in part responsible for helping to put these acts 
into effect. 

Senator STennts. It is an advisory group that studies and makes 
recommendations from the public viewpoint ? 

Dr. Wuire. That is right. And [ might add that the National 
Advisory Heart Council has backed them unanimously. Mrs. Hobby 
at one time said that she was taking the advice of the advisory coun- 
cil’s budgetary planning. 

Senator Srennis. And they work and prepare this from the public’ 
viewpoint ? 
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Dr. Wurre. That is right. The public’s viewpoint, in consultation 
with the Advisory Council. 

Senator Hitt. Dr, White and Dr. Wilkins, we deeply appreciate 
your coming down here and giving us this excellent testimony. 
~ And I am going to use the word “challenging” again, because you 
certainly challenged this committee. 

And may I, for the members of this committee, not only express our 
appreciation for the fine presentation you made here, but express our 
appreciation for the devoted work you are doing. 

Senator Porrrr. It takes dedicated people to do this work, it surely 
does. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. And before we proceed to Dr. McDermott, your pre- 
pared statement, Dr. Wilkins, will appear in full in the record at this 
point. 

Dr. Winkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON NATIONAL Heart’ INSTITUTE BUDGET FOR 1956 By RoBEeRT W. 
Witkins, M. D., Boston, PRESIDENT, MASSACHUSETTS HEART ASSOCIATION, 
VicE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 


Iam Robert W. Wilkins, M. D., of Boston, Mass., head of the cardiovascular 
section and chief of the hypertension clinic of the Massachusetts memorial hos- 
pitals and associate professor of medicine, Boston University School of Medicine. 
Iam also president of the Massachusetts Heart Association and vice president 
of the American Heart Association. I am making the attached statement in 
support of the citizens’ budget for 1956 for the National Heart Institute. 

According to the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
cardiovascular-renal diseases account for more than one-half of the total deaths 
in the United States of America, while the second major cause, cancer, accounts 
for one-fifth. The death rate from cardiovascular-renal diseases dropped 5 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1954, which is encouraging, but still leaves much to be 
desired in reducing mortality from this, the most common cause of death. 


HYPERTENSION 


In diseases of the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys, one common denominator 
is high blood pressure or hypertension. Hypertension places a strain on the heart, 
the blood vessels all over the body, and in particular on the kidney. As a result 
the heart muscle enlarges, the blood vessels thicken, and the kidney sets up a 
vicious circle caused by the thickening of its blood vessels which lessens its 
efficiency as a filter, and which in turn, through a special mechanism of the 
kidney, causes further high blood pressure. 

The original or ultimate causes of high blood pressure are unknown, but there 
are a number of factors which are known to predispose to it. These are: (1) 
a familial tendency; (2) as already mentioned, kidney disease; (3) nervous and 
emotional strain: and (4) imbalance of the glands of internal secretion. Some 
authorities feel that all of these factors operate in varying degrees to produce 
the picture that we call essential hypertension. Certainly from the standpoint 
of research, the cause or causes of hypertension are among those most in need 
of study. 

It is hopeful to bear in mind, however, that many of the world’s great diseases 
have been controlled without any, or a complete, knowledge of their causes. These 
include, for example, smallpox, and diabetes. Some diseases, whose causes are 
known, are controlled not by hitting specifically at their causes but by making it 
impossible for the causes to become operative. Many of the infections are pre- 
vented in this way, for example, by controlling the water and food supplies. 
Therefore, while it is frustrating not to know the causes of high blood pressure, 
this is no reason for us to neglect its control by treatment or even by prevention. 

Recently a distinct “breakthrough” has occurred in this field, through the 
discovery that certain drugs are capable of lowering high blood pressure in many 
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patients toward, or even to, normal levels. When the blood pressure is so lower, 
the patients often improve remarkably. These facts are now accepted by 4) 
investigators in the field. What disagreement now exists concerns the questioy 
of whether in some cases the treatment is worse than the disease, that is, Whether 
the drugs are more unpleasant to take than the disease which they are designeq 
to relieve. 

These facts mean to me that we are in the early sulfonilamide era of this type 
of chemical treatment. Everyone here can remember when serious reactions 
occurred from the use of the early sulfonilamide drugs for infections. However, 
it was the use of those drugs that established the principle that infections cay 
be controlled by antibiotics, giving the challenge to the medical and pharmaceyti. 
cal professions to find the ideal drug or drugs for this purpose. This resulted jy 
the production of penicillin, streptomycin, and so forth. I believe that we egy 
draw an analogy accurately here and say that if sufficient encouragement is given, 
penicillin and streptomycin in the field of high blood pressure will surely bhp 
found. 

One needs to recall, however, that penicillin got its great impetus during the 
Second World War when infections among the troops were a major problem, 
The Government then went all out to encourage the production and distribution 
of new antibiotics. We need some of the same sense of urgency now to produce 
new drugs for high blood pressure. 

Money is needed in the neld of hypertension not only to produce new drugs 
but even more to test new drugs for this disease. The pharmaceutical houses are 
ready to invest large amounts in the production of new drugs. However, to 
originate and especially to test new drugs much hard work must be done by 
private research doctors who have no obligation whatever to any drug house 
but only to the public. This type of work takes an enormous amount of time, 
This is mainly because high blood pressure is a long-term, chronic disease and 
must be studied over a period of years under treatment with a particular drug 
before any conclusion can be drawn as to whether its true course has been altered 
Interestingly enough, the best drugs that we have today are very slow in their 
action, and require a period of observation of not less than a year to show any 
real effect on the course. This means that long-term research grants are needed 
to do the job. 

A second need in hypertension is for more young physicians adequately trained 
in the investigation and use of the new drugs for this disease. This means more 
research fellowships and traineeships. It is becoming a very tricky matter to 
treat hypertension, which now usually requires a combination of drugs in order 
to obtain the most beneficial effects. Besides a great deal of new fundamental 
work remains to be done in the nature of the action of the drugs that we already 
have, not to mention those which are coming off of the chemist’s production lines 
every day. 

It is inevitable that considerable amounts of trial and error are necessary 
in this work and that some of it is very disappointing. For example, in the past 
year I have tested a number of new preparations none of which came up to our 
high hopes for them. It is some consolation to know that each new preparation 
teaches us something which will be of benefit later on and that we are gradually 
getting a clearer picture of what is desirable in the treatment of hypertension 
This information must be passed along to younger men and then spread through- 
out the profession before even the benefits that are now available can become 
generally applied in their maximum usefulness to the public at large. 

One interesting benefit in the development of drugs in a field like hyperten- 
sion is that a drug may become useful in another field. For example, the drug 
rauwolfia and its pure derivative, reserpine, which I was instrumental in in: 
troducing to this country for the treatment of hypertension has become muci 
more widely and enthusiastically acclaimed in the field of psychiatry where 
its peculiar transquillizing and relaxing effects on the mentally ill have been 
very striking. 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Research is still the great hope of all fields of cardiovascular disease. There 
is so much that we as yet do not know. I have mentioned that we do not know 
the ultimate causes of high blood pressure. The same can be said of hardel- 
ing of the arteries which is so commonly associated with, and even aggravated 
by, high blood pressure. More basic research is needed on the fundamental 
causes, methods of relieving, and ways of preventing these diseases. This 
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means that we need more support for research fellowships to attract able young 
men into this field. But even more than this we need longer-term support. 

As I have already pointed out, hypertension and arteriosclerosis are slow, 
chronic, long-term diseases. They cannot be studied, like pneumonia, in a week, 
they require years. Therefore we need to be able to hold young research work- 
ers on the job in this field until they are no longer very young. This means 
not only that we must be ready to offer them long-term support, but increasing- 
ly substantial support as they get older and have families. It is tragic that 
many valuable, highly trained workers in the field are lost each year because 
they simply cannot afford any longer to deny their families an adequate living. 
We simply must get more, longer and larger grants for such research workers 
or we will delay disastrously the conquest of cardiovascular disease. There- 
fore the citizens’ committee is recommending that the item in the 1956 National 
Heart Institute budget for research fellowships be raised from $873,000 to 
$1,700,000. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that the present seems to be a particularly 
propitious time for renewed and increased investment of funds by the Federal 
Government in the fields of research and training on cardiovascular diseases. 
This is so because (1) These diseases are so serious and shorten life so drasti- 
cally; (2) a breakthrough has occurred recently which shows that drug treat- 
ment of high blood pressure is efficacious and would be better if better drugs 
could be found; (38) the successful application of present treatments requires 
considerable skill and training and needs more young recruits in order to pass 
the presently available benefits along to the public; and (4) long-term, basic, 
research into causes and prevention is the only hope of final conquest of these 
diseases. 


Microprotocy ACTIVITIES 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALSH McDERMOTT, PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


RESEARCH IN INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Senator Hitt. Now we will turn to the subject of microbiology. 

Dr. McDermott and Dr. Dubos, we are happy to have you gentle- 
men here with us. 

I see by the witness list here that you are Dr. Walsh McDermott, 
professor of public health and preventive medicine at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College, New York City, and Dr. Dubos is listed as 
Dr. Rene Dubos of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York City. 

We are delighted to have you gentlemen with us. 

You may proceed i in your own way. 

Dr. McDermorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Dr. 
Dubos and I wish to present a plea for an increase in the appropria- 
tions for research in infectious diseases. As you know, infectious di- 
seases include all those in which the body is invaded from the outside 
bya living germ ora parasite,a virus. The term “contagious” applied 
to infectious disease simply indicates the ease with which it can be 
transmitted or caught. 

There are literally more than 100 infectious diseases to which we are 
subject in this countr y. The diseases involved range all the way from 
the common cold and pneumonia, through jaundice, hepatitis, and tu- 
berculosis, to the diseases caused by the worms and other germs ac- 
quired in the tropical areas and brought back to this country. 
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There is a large group of topflight research scientists working 
throughout the country, devoting their energies to research in infec 
tious diseases. They are engaged in a study of the basic mechanics 
of this wide range of human illnesses and in attempts to develop drugs 
and vaccines for them. 


EXTRAMURAL GRANTS PROGRAM 


This large body of scientists, working in the universities and other 
nonprofit institutes throughout the country, are very largely depend- 
ent for their research on the outside grants program of the Mic robio- 
logical Institute in Bethesda. The official name for this program is the 
extr amural grants program of the National Microbiological Institute. 
The name “microbiological” is not a good one, because it ‘does not give a 
clear label to the diseases involved, for in addition to the diseases pro- 
duced by microbes and viruses, the Microbiological Institute has the 

responsibility for the whole area of the diseases of allergy and for the 
problems of how humans acquire resistance to infection. 

As the committee knows, in the past few years Congress has appro- 
priated approximately $6 million each year for the : support of this 
Institute. Four of these $6 million go for the support of the Insti- 
tute’s own program, The remaining 82 million constitute this outside 
grants program for the scientists working throughout the country, and 
it is this $2 million outside grants program w hich we believe should be 
increased, 

We believe this because, to a very major extent, this $2 million grant 
program represents the total pool, or the major source for the overall 
support of basic research in infectious diseases, both in their treat 
ment and in their prevention. To be sure, certain segments of this 
field obtain a varying degree of support from voluntary agencies, st 
as the National Tuberculosis Association and the National Foundati 
for Infantile Paralysis, and some from the military, such as the 
Army’s Epidemiologic Board. 

ut large as these programs may seem, they cover only a very 
small portion of this field as a whole. Indeed, a very significant 
portion of the basic research in tuberculosis and even some research 
in polio must of necessity obtain its support from this outside grant 
program at the Microbiological Institute. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH IN TROPICAL DISEASES 


Moreover, our military men returning from assignments overseas. 
to say nothing of our tourists, are intensifying very rapidly the 
importance of research in the prevention and treatment of the 
so-called tropical diseases. 

Unfortunately. there is no citizen group to speak for the importance 
of this very wide and important range of human disease, the infectious 
diseases. 

Senator Hitt. Do you mean everybody is liable to catch it if nobody 
does anything about it / 

Mr. McDermorr. Everybody is liable to catch it. 

As a consequence, the very real success in this field, in developing 


antibiotics and vaccines for some infectious diseases, have given r rise 


to the problem impression that the infectious diseases as a whole. 
no longer a health problem of major importance. 
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In actuality, infectious diseases taken as a whole are as much a 
problem today as they ever were, and presumably will continue to be. 
What has chi anged as a result of the antibiotics is the nature of the 
problem. The attack on infectious diseases is the medical struggle 
with nature mM exactly the same Way as agriculture represents the 
farmer's struggle with nature. 

As we all recognize, with every triumph over nature, whether it 
yvolves a particular weed or microbe causing some human illness, 
i whole new set of conditions are created which gives rise to its own 
1eW problems. 

NEW PROBLEMS WITH EACH TRIUMPH 


For example, as everybody knows, when sanitary conditions are 
poor, We get diseases such as typhoid fever and dysentery. What 
< not so widely known, however, is that in the same very poor sanitary 
conditions the children, while they are very young, become immune 
io the paralytic form-of polio, and they generally carry that immunity 
ill the rest of their lives. So that what we do when we clean up the 
swnitary conditions in a particular locality we do away with typhoid 
fever and dysentery very easily, but we are at the very same time 
creating precisely the set of conditions which most ideally favor the 
paralytic form of polio becoming a problem. 


POLIO IMMUNITY DUE TO POOR SANITATION 


Senator Hiti. Would you elaborate on that a bit, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. McDermorr. Yes. In an area of poor sanitation, such as I was 
brought up in the country, outside privies and that type of thing 
ch = lren apparently get infected with the polio virus at a very early 
ge, let us say 1 year of age or year and a half. At that age, for some 
reason we do not understand, most polio is not paralytic. That is with 
relatively few exceptions, if you infect an infant with polio, he does 
ot paralyze, he gets an illness from which he recovers in a day or two. 
But because he has been infected he carries that immunity all the rest 
of his life. 

So that in areas of poor sanitation, say in the Philippine Islands and 
ore remote parts, in areas such as that in which in all honesty, I grew 
ip as a boy, paralytic polio was not much of a problem. But when 
we go in and clean up those areas so that we have good water supply 


nd all that sort of thing, we create a condition favorable to it. 
INVITING SITUATION FOR POLIO 


Senator Hitt. When you get rid of typhoid fever and dysentery, 
youmake an inviting situation for polio ? 

Dr. McDermorr. Precise ly. 

Senator Hiiu. That is something most of us do not think about. 

Dr. McDernmorr. If you recall, Mr. Chairman, the countries where 
polio is a problem are the countries who have done just that—such 
countries as England, and countries with a high technology. 

Senator Porrer. It would seem, Doctor, that it might be desirable to 
uve vaccine used on the 1- or 2-year-old children. That might pos- 
‘ibly become a program / 
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Dr. McDermorrt. I think that would be the eventual goal. I think 
the difficulty there, Senator Potter, is that you get in the problem of 
live vaccine and killed vaccine. They do not work well in infants and 
children, who depend on their mother’s antibodies in the first year or 
two of life. So it is complicated. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF ARTHRITIS PATIENTS TO DISEASES 


Other examples of this sort of thing exist. Certain microbes, which 
are not usually virulent enough to mount an attack on the ordinary 
person, are very easily able to produc e an infectious disease in a patient 
receiving cortisone therapy for arthritis or leukemia. One advance 
brings the other disadv: antage. 

The microbes which produce boils, carbuncles, and abscesses are 
known as staphylococci. Many strains of staphylococci are easily 
handled by antibiotics, but many strains are not. Ifa patient happens 
to acquire an infection while in the hospital for another purpose—for 
example, he gets a wound infection after an operation—the chances 
are overwhelming that that infection will be due to staphylococci and 
the staphylococci will be resistant to most or all antibiotics, 


HOSPITAL STAPHYLOCOCCI 


This phenomenon is now so well recognized that the term “hospital! 
staphylococci” is used in scientific literature. 

What apparently happens is the staphylococcus is carried by all 
the hospital’s nurses and attendants, every one of the hospital popu- 
lation, all of these drug-resistant sorts, and a great deal of research 
is needed on the spread, prevention, and so forth of this. Right now 
it is not good to get an infection after you are in the hospital, becatise 
it would be staphylococci. 

These illustrations are chosen simply to emphasize the hard truth 
that in the battle against infectious diseases as a whole, there is no 
final victory. Instead we must realize that with each advance we will 
be faced with a whole new set of problems. When the advances have 
been as rapid as they have been in the last decade, the new problems 
appear rapidly, too. This means fundamental knowledge upon which 
our control methods are based must likewise be developed rapidly. 

In the field of scientific research, the principal support of oo 
all over the country, designed to discover the fundamentals, depend 
to a very ag extent, almost completely, on the outside grants 
program of the National Microbiological Institute. It should be em 
phasized that there is no dearth of promising ideas or techniques by 
which these problems could be attached. On the contrary, at appro- 
priate civilian consultant committees, the study sections have given 
a high recommendation to a large number of research project appli- 

cations in this field, if the projects have had to be rejected despite 
very high priorities because of lack of funds by the Microbiological 
Institute. The total sum involved in these highly recommended 
choosing only highly recommended—research projects, which can re- 
ceive no support at the present time is already around $114 million. 

The relative importance of infectious diseases as a health problem 
and the prospects for a fruitful research yield in this field must both 
be weighed against the other pressing needs for the Government hav- 
ing funds for medical research. 
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AMOUNT OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


Viewed against this background of the total medical research effort, 
| believe a reasonable ; satisfactory extramural grants program at this 
time would require approxim: ately $4 million. This would represent 

yn increase Of $2 million over the present appropriation. 

Senator Hitit. The House gave you a half-million increase; did 
they not 

Dr. McDermort. I thought they gave nothing. 

Senator Hin. They gave the budget estimate, which is a half-mil- 
lion dollars over wh: at you had for the present fiscal year. They gave 
rou the budget estimate of $6,645,000 which is about a half- million 
dollars over this present fiscal year. 

Dr. McDermorr. But, Mr. Chairman, I think none of that goes to 
the extramural program. It is for the Institute’s own program at 
Bethesda. 

Senator Hix. I just wanted to get that clear for the record. 

Dr. McDermorr. May I say, finally, how very grateful I am to the 
chairman for this opportunity. 

Senator Hiri. We thank you, Doctor. 

Now, Dr. Dubos. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE For MEDICAL RESEARCH, NEW York, N. Y. 
STATEMENT OF DR. RENE J. DUBOS 
PRIVATELY ENDOWED FOUNDATION 


Mr. DuBos. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I shall introduce my remarks 
with the statement that in the field of infectious diseases I believe that 
lam the only person in this country whose work has been entirely 
aipported by a privately endowed foundation; namely, the Rocke- 

feller Institute. So that in any plea that I shall make for increasing 
the support of research in this field, I have no personal ax to erind; 
none of that money will come to me. I only wish to see the field in 
which IT am engaged supported a little more actively than it is at the 
present time in this country. 

It seems a little difficult at first to support this appeal because, as 
vou all know, it is widely held that infectious disease, as a problem, 
has been solved ; that the death rate has been decreasing so fast during 
the past 50 years. And that is a fact; the death rate has been decreas- 
ig so fast that one might have the impression that infectious diseases 
ire no longer a problem. And that impression is so widely held that 
one can see a reflection of it in the medical policies all over the country. 
Whereas the support to practically all of the fields of medical research 
has increased, that of infectious disease has remained much as it was 
or has decreased. Indeed, some foundations have entirely discontin- 
ied support to infectious disease. And, as you know, ‘that of - 
nes Institute in Bethesda has not been increased at all, 
hare Vv 


INCREASE IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


That is a fact that is somewhat disturbing, because in reality I find 
lo evidence at all that importance of infectious disease for the com- 
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munity has decreased. What has decreased, I wish to repeat, is the 
death rate, but what has not decreased at all and probably has in 
creased is the total amount of disease caused by infection in this coun. 
try as well as the world over. 

I think one can fairly say that infectious diseases constitute tod; LY, 
as before, a source of great misery to individuals and, moreover, a 
huge economic burden to the community. To defend this thesis ] 
would have to present to you a sort of comparative picture of the 
fetal economic cost, as well as human cost to the community, of infee 
tious diseases as against other types of diseases. That is not very easy 
to do because it is very hard to measure the total. But vet I think | 
can give you a fair impression of it by taking examples from your 
everyday lives, so to speak, , 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


For example, take the problem of respiratory diseases. It is ob 
vious that very few people nowadays die of pneumonia, only the aged 
and the destitute have the chance to die of pneumonia if they are not 
properly treated. But does that mean the problem of respiratory 
disease has been solved, as has been claimed / 

There is not doubt that grippe, bronchitis, the common cold, do not 
kill people, but there is also no doubt that in the life of each and every 
ole of us, mi nv wee ‘ks ever V Year are re ndered inetfective because of 
hese ailments. And if vou were to wish to evaluate the economic 
importance of those minor respiratory ailments you would have to 
realize that the largest amount of interference w ith school attendance 
is due to those so-called minor ailments, that the largest part of ab- 
senteeism from industry—and the insurance companies could give 
you the actual figures—is due to those colds and bronchitis and so on. 

Moreover, all those who are concerned with the training of Army 
personnel anywhere in the Armed Forces know that sean minor dis 
exses continuously disrupt or even prevent the training of troops. 

Just to summarize quantiatively the amount of aan caused by 
those so-called minor ailments, [ need only state that quantitatiy 
studies have shown that at least six illnesses per person per year i 
this country are caused by diseases of that type, for which there is no 
known method of treatment o1 ‘ prevention, because most of them are 
caused by viruses about which nothing is known at the present time. 

I shall take as another ex: unple the diseases caused by streptococens. 
lere again we have an organism for which we have excellent, very 
Tective drugs, so that nobody is likely to die of acute streptococcie 

infection. 

But you should be aware of the fact that as a sequence to strep- 
tococcus infection, we have such things as rheumatic fever, which has 
been discussed this morning; heart disease, kidney disease, and other 
secondary forms of streptococcus infection, So that if yon want to 
measure the importance of streptococcus infection, you must not con- 
cern yourself with deaths because very few die, but with those who 
would be crippled for the rest of their lives by rheumatic fever or 
heart disease, 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


The third example I wish to use is tuberculosis. Here again, ac- 
cording to the lay press, we have at our disposal—and that is true— 
very be: autiful drugs, several of them. But just the same, there are 

today in this country at least 400,000 known persons with active tuber- 
culosis in the course of treatment. We also know that 100,000 new 
persons W ith tuberculosis are being discovered every year. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has on its rolls at the time 100,000 individuals 
with active tuberculosis ; and try to figure what that cost. It would 
bein the order of $2 billion to the ¢ ommunity every year. 


ALLERGIC DISEASES 


Another field of responsibility of the Microbiological Institute 
is the study of allergic diseases. Here again very few people die of 
allergy. But I shall mention names familiar to all of you. Asthma, 

hayfever, sinusitis, food idiosyneracies, skin rashes, not to mention 
he blisters of poison ivy—all those things are allergic diseases about 
which nothing is known. And certainly the amount of time wasted 
andof suffering due to those allergic diseases is enormous. 

Now, we are beginning to have w: iys of studying these problems, 
not of solving them but of studying them. But as Dr. McDermott 
pointed out, with each advance there are new problems that are being 
reated, 

Dr. MeDermott alluded to the fact that many bacteria do become 
nipidly resistant to the different drugs and antibiotics, and I think it 

s fair to wonder whether the drugs that we have at our disposal at 
the present time will remain effective for very much longer. Cer- 
tainly some of them have already had to be eliminated because bac- 
teria became resistant to them. 

Then there is the very unexpected discovery of very recent years 
that if you eliminate certain bacteria by drug treatment you bring out 
other types of microbe diseases that were not suspected to be there; 
orexumple, the frequency of fungus infectious in people who receive 
he » antibioties, or the frequency of intestinal disorders brought about 
n ono who have received many of the drugs that are known to be 
soetlective otherwise. 

Because of all this, it seems to me that it is urgent to continue re- 
search in the field of infectious diseases and not to let it die of starva- 
tion as is taking place at the present time. One need not be pessi- 
nistic about the future because history proves beyond doubt that 
success is eventually possible. 

There is no doubt, for example, that during the past very few years, 
success has been achieved in curing, complete ‘ly curing, certain forms 
of pneumonia, of meningitis or venereal diseases. Even more satisfy- 
ng isthe fact that one has succeeded, through medical microbiological 
research in completely or almost completely eliminating, eradicating 
from our communities, certain diseases like smallpox, diphtheria, and 
others that Teould mention. 

What has been done for these diseases can certainly be done for 
thers if we mobilize our resources to thisend. But it seems to me that 
‘formulating those, we must not look only toward controlling death. 
lhe death rate is only a very small part of the medical problem. What 
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we must concern ourselves with is protecting people from the Misery 
of disease, and that should be dictated not only by human sympathy 
hut also by economic wisdom. 

In conclusion, I feel certain that one cannot consider the problem 
of infectious disease solved as long as we have not achieved not only 
freedom from death due to infectious disease, but freedom from 
disease. 

The type of research on which this type of study is based is practi. 
rally all being carried out with the help of Federal support in medical 
schools and in certain research institutions in this country. For this 
reason, I believe that it would be a good human and economic policy 
to increase the funds available through the extramural grants of the 
National Microbiological Institute to encourage medical schools to 
continue work in this field and not to abandon it, as is being done at 
the present time, sheerly for lack of support. 

Senator Hii. Dr. Dubos, you speak of medical schools. I believe 
you were formerly professor of tropical medicine and head of the de. 
partment at Harvard University Medical School ? 

Dr. Durnos. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. Also former president of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists and member of the National Academy of Sciencies’ 

Dr. Duros. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. You also have been awarded the Trudeau Medal by 
the National Tuberculosis Association and the Albert and Mary 
Lasker award for your contributions to the public health. 

Dr. Duros. Yes. 


BIOGRAPHY OF DR. DUBOS 


Senator Hitz. I have a brief biography here of Dr. Dubos, whic! 
I am going to put into the record; Dr. McDermott, did you have a 
biography of yourself ? 

Dr. McDermorr. I sent it in to Mr. Downey. 

Senator Hr. Mr. Downey has handed me a biography of you, 
Doctor, which I have here. 

It comes to us from the office of the dean of Cornell Medical School. 
It shows you have a very fine and distinguished record. I am going to 
put both of these biographies in the record at this point, along with 


your statements. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


The board of trustees of Cornell University recently announced the appoint 
ment of Dr. Walsh McDermott, 45, to the Livingston Farrand Professorshij 
of Public Health and Preventive Medicine at Cornell University Medical Colles 
effective July 1, 1955. Dr. MeDermott succeeds Dr. Wilson G. Smillie, who is 
retiring, as head of the department of public health and preventive medicine 

The Livingston Farrand chair of public health and preventive medicine is 
endowed by funds from the Milbank and Rockefeller Foundations. Cornel 
president Deane Malott stated that the chair, named for a former president of 
the university, was created in recognition of the great importance today of hav- 
ing a university department devoted to the definition and study of community 
health in the broadest sense of the term in both the highly developed and under: 
developed societies. It was noted that the professorship in the medical colleze 
represented an integral part of a program of community oriented studies empha- 
sized by the university today. Prominent among these are the extensive researl 
and training programs in both the scientific and cultural aspects of technologi 
development which are conducted in the other colleges of the university. 

The naming of the professorship after the late Livingston Farrand is considered 
particularly appropriate because before becoming president of Cornell he had 
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attained great distinction as a physician active in the community approach to 
problems of health. During his presidency the Kips Bay-Yorkville Health Center 
of New York City was made an integral part of the teaching and research facilities 
of Cornell University Medical College. He was one of the early presidents of 
the National Tuberculosis Association with its Christmas Seal community health 
program and during World War I he served in Europe as the head of the Red 
ross. 

se McDermott is a native of New Haven, Conn., who graduated from Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and Princeton University and received his medical degree 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, in 1934. 
Immediately thereafter he became a member of the staff of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell Medical Center and has been successively instructor, assistant 
professor, and associate professor of medicine at Cornell University Medical 
College. He is an attending physician at the New York Hospital. 

Dr. McDermott is widely known as a teacher and investigator in the field 
of infectious diseases and as a scientific editor. His investigations have included 
some of the early United States research in the modern chemotherapy of pneu- 
monia, Syphilis, and typhoid fever, and extensive contributions in the develop- 
ment of the drug treatment of tuberculosis. In the past 3 years he has been 
directing the New York Hospital-Cornell antituberculosis program among the 
Navaho Indians, a technologie development program unique in that it enjoys 
substantial financial support from the tribe. For his efforts in this program, 
Dr. McDermott was officially cited as an honored guest of the tribe at its first 
all-Navaho conducted inaugural ceremonies for tribal officers and council held 
this month. 

Dr. McDermott is the editor of the American Review of Tuberculosis and 
Pulmonary Diseases, published by the National Tuberculosis Association, and 
isan associate editor of the Cecil-Loeb Textbook of Medicine. He is chairman 
of the Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship Board and former chairman of the Experi- 
mental Therapeutics Study Section and Cancer Chemotherapy Committee of 
the National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Service. At 
present he is a special consultant to the National Advisory Health Council of 
the Publie Health Service. Dr. McDermott’s local civic activities include mem- 
bership on Mayor Wagner’s Subcommittee on Health and Hospitals of the 
Mayor's Advisory Council. He is married to Marian A. MacPhail, chief of the 
reporter and research staff of Life magazine. 


Subject: Plea for an increase in the appropriation for the extramural grants 
program of the National Microbiological Institute in Bethesda. 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, Dr. Dubos and I wish to present 
a plea for an increase in the appropriation for research in infectious diseases. 

As you know, infectious diseases include all those in which the body is invaded 
from the outside by a living germ or virus. The term contagious applied to an 
infectious disease simply indicates the relative ease with which it can be trans- 
mitted or acquired. 

There are literally more than a hundred different infectious diseases to which 
we are subject in this country. The diseases involved range all the way from 
the common cold and pneumonia, through jaundice-hepatitis and tuberculosis to 
the diseases caused by the worms and microbes acquired in the tropics and 
brought back here. 

There is a large group of top-flight research scientists in the several hundred 
university and other nonindustrial research laboratories throughout the coun- 
try who are devoting their energies to research in infectious diseases. They 
ire engaged in the study of the basic mechanics of this wide range of human 
(iseases and to the attempt to develop drug treatments or vaccines for them. 
This large body of scientists are very largely dependent for the support of their 
research on the outside grants program of the Microbiological Institute in 
Bethesda. 

The official name for this program is the extramural grants program of the 
National Microbiological Institute. 

The name microbiological is not a good one because it does not give a clear 
label to the actual diseases involved. For, in addition to all the diseases pro- 
duced by microbes and viruses, the Microbiological Institutes area of responsi- 


bility also includes all of the diseases of allergy and the problems of how human 
beings resist infection. 
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As the committee knows, in the past few years Congress has appropriate 
approximately $6 million each year for the support of this Institute. Pour of 
these 6 millions are devoted to the Institutes own support in Bethesda. The 
remaining $2 million constitute this outside grants program to scientists work 
ing throughout the country. 

It is this $2 million outside grants program which we believe should be jp. 
creased. We believe this, because to a very major extent this $2 million grants 
program represents the main source of overall support for basic research jp 
the mechanics, the treatment, and the prevention, of this very large and jp. 
portant group of human diseases. 

To be sure, certain segments of this field obtain a varied degree of support 
from a few voluntary health agencies such as the National Tuberculosis As. 
sociation and the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and from thy 
military, notably the Army Epidemiologic Board. Large as these individua 
programs might seem, however, they cover only a very small portion of the field 
as a Whole. Indeed, a very significant portion of the basic research in the drug 
treatment of tuberculosis, and even some polio research, must of necessity, ob- 
tain its support from this $2 million Microbiological Institute outside grants 
program. Moreover, our military men and women returning from assignments 
in tropical areas, to say nothing of our thousands of returning tourists have 
greatly intensitied the importance of learning much more about the treatment 
and prevention of tropical infections. 

Unfortunately, there is no citizen health group to speak for the importance 
of this very large group of diseases caused by infection. As a consequence 
the very real succeses of the scientists in developing antibiotics and vaccines 
for some infectious diseases have given rise to the impression that the infec- 
tious diseases as a whole are no longer a health problem of major importance 

In actuality, the infectious diseases taken as a whole are as much of a 
problem today as they ever were and presumably they will continue to remaii 
so. What has changed as a result of the antibiotics is the nature of the 
problem. The attack on infectious disease is the medical struggle with nature 
in exactly the same way as agriculture represents the farmers’ struggle with 
nature. As we all recognize, with every triumph over nature, whether it 
involves a particular weed, or an insect, or a microbe causing some human 
illness, a whole new set of conditions are created which gives rise to its ow! 
new problems. 

We should not be discouraged by this phenomenon as it applies to infectious 
diseases for we all recognize that the problems of the farmer or the amateur 
gardener have not ended when he has cleared and cultivated a piece of land 
If he stops there, the land becomes overgrown again with weeds and brus! 
Even when he doesn’t stop there, however, but maintains instead a constant 
vigilance against the weeds, he still finds himself continually faced with new 
problems caused by insects and other forms of living parasites. 

This relation of the farmers’ problem to the scientists’ problems in seeking t 
control infectious diseases is no mere literary figure of speech. On the con- 
trary, both groups are actually working on the very same general biologi 
problem and hence the constantly shifting nature of the problem is an accepted 
part of the facts of life for both. 

For example, as everyone knows, when sanitary conditions are poor, we get 
diseases such as typhoid fever and dysentery. What is not so widely known, 
however, is that in those same poor sanitary conditions, the children, while 
they are very young, become immune to polio without developing paralysis and 
they generally keep this immunity all their lives. When we clean up the sani 
tary conditions in a particular locality, however, we do away with dysentery 
and typhoid fever efficiently enough, but at the same time we are creating th 
very set of conditions which ideally favor paralytic polio becoming a_ proble! 

Many other examples of this same general phenomenon exist. Certain mir- 
robes which are not usually virulent enough to mount a successful attack on the 
average person can easily attack a person receiving long-term cortisone treat 
ment for arthritis or for leukemia. Indeed, there is an alarming increase in the 
number of these drug-resistant infections of a chronic type in our adults who no 
longer die young from the acute bacterial infections such as meningitis or pneu 
monia. 

The microbes which usually produce boils, carbuncles, or abscesses, are called 
staphylococci, Many strains of staphylococci are easily handled by the various 
antibiotics but some strains of staphylococci are not. If a patient happens to 
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acquire an infection while in a hospital, however, for example, a wound infection 
after a Surgical operation, the probabilities are strong that the infection will have 
peen caused by staphylococci and it is virtually certain in these circumstances 
that the staphylococci will be completely resistant to most or all available anti- 
piotics. 

This phenomenon is now so well recognized that the phrase “hospital staphy- 
i~woeci” «is used to designate these bacteria in the scientific literature. What 
apparently happens is that the staphylococci carried in the nose and throat of 
the doctors, nurses, and other hospital attendants are all drug-resistant whereas 
the staphylococci one encounters outside the hospital ire usually quite susceptible 
to the antibiotics. Much more research is needed on this problem of the control 
of hospital staphylococci. 

These particular illustrations are chosen simply to make the point that in the 
battle against infectious diseases as a whole, no final victory is to be expected. 
Instead, we must realize that for each advance we shall be faced with new sets of 
problems. When the advances happen rapidly as they have during the past 
decade, the new problems appear rapidly, too. This means that the basic knowl- 
edge upon which our control methods are based likewise has to be developed 
rapidly. And, in this particular field of scientific research, the principal support 
for the studies all over the country designed to discover this information depend 
toa very important extent on this outside-grants program of the Microbiological 
Institute. 

It should be emphasized that there is no dearth of promising ideas or technics 
by which to attack the many important problems in this whole field of infectious 
diseases. On the contrary, the appropriate civilian consultant committees have 
given a high recommendation to large numbers of research project applications 
in this field yet the projects have had to be rejected for lack of funds by the 
Microbiological Institute. The total sum involved in these highly recommended 
research projects, which can now receive no support, already is around $1.25 
million. 

The relative importance of infectious diseases as a health problem and the 
prospects for a fruitful research yield in this field must both be weighed against 
the other pressing needs for governmental funds for medical research. Viewed 
against this background of the total medical research effort, I believe a reasonably 
satisfactory extramural grants program for the Microbiological Institute at this 
tine would require approximately $4 million. This would represent an increase 
of $2 million over the previous appropriations for that purpose. 

Finally, may I say how very grateful I am to the chairman and to the sul+ 
committee for affording me an opportunity to make this presentation. 

Watst McDermort, 
Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


Dr. RENE J. Durnos 


Dr. Rene J. Dubos is a full member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research where he is the head of a large research unit devoted to the study 
ifthe human diseases produced by bacterial infections. 

Dr. Dubos is recognized both in this country and abroad as one of the very 
first-rank research scientists in the field of infectious diseases. Indeed, in his 
work in the late 1930's in which he showed that a microbe produced a substance, 
sramicidin, which could be used in the treatment of infection, has been gen- 
erally credited as opening up the whole field of antibiotics starting with the work 
on penicillin and the later drugs. In recent years Dr. Dubos has devoted a great 
part of his laboratory activity to studies on the chronie bacterial infections, es- 
becially tuberculosis and staphylococcal infections. In this work he has dis- 
wovered a number of techniques which have made the study of experimental 
tuberculosis much more practicable and he is universally regarded as the out- 
standing scientist in the field of experimental tuberculosis today. 

In addition to his own experimental work, Dr. Dubose is the editor of the most 
xeuerally used textbook in the United States on the subject of the diseases of man 
rtused by bacteria and fungi. He is also the author of several other books, some 
of Which are highly technical scientific studies and others were written for the 
‘iy audience. Both his technical writings and his lay scientific writings have 
fnjoved a wide readership. The lay scientific writings have been devoted to the 
tread question of the health of the public in this country. 

Dr. Dubos has received many awards for his work including the Trudeau 
hedal of the National 'Tuberculosis Association and the Albert and Mary Lasker 
award for his contributions to health of the publie. 
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He has served as a consultant to numerous governmental agencies including 
serving as a consultant on very highly restricted matters having to do With 
biologie warfare. 

He was born in France and received his early education there and inn. 
grated to the United States shortly after World War I. He has been a United 
States citizen for many years and received his doctor’s degree and other post: 
graduate training in United States schools. 

He is a former professor of tropical medicine and head of the department at 
Harvard University Medical School. He is a former president of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists and is a member of the National A -ademy of Sciences 
as well as numerous other scientific organizations. 


DEGREES 


1922—Bachelor of Science, Institute National Agronomique, Paris. 
1927—Doctor of Philosophy, Rutgers University. 

1941—Doctor of Science, University of Rochester. 

1947—Doctor of Medicine, Univeristy of Liége. 

1948—Doctor of Science, Harvard University. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. RENE J. DuBos 


Subject: Plea for an increase in the appropriation for the extramural grants 
program of the National Microbiological Institute in Bethesda. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I might introduce my remarks with 
the statement that I am one of the very few persons in the field of infectious 
diseases whose work is entirely supported by a privately endowed institution: 
namely, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. I have therefore no 
selfish motivation in appealing for an increase in the funds that the National 
Microbiological Institute in Bethesda make available to the investigators through- 
out the country who are less fortunately situated than I am. 

The most spectacular achievement of medical sciences during the present 
century has been the reduction in the number of deaths caused by bacterial 
diseases. As a result, there is in many quarters a tendency to conclude that 
infectious diseases have been conquered, and that we need only apply existing 
knowledge to keep them under control by the use of the vaccines, serums, and 
drugs now readily available. 

This view is so widely held that one can recognize its consequences in the 
present-day policies of medical research. Whereas there has been a constant and 
very large increase in the funds available for research in most medical special- 
ties, the share devoted to the study of infectious diseases has remained relatively 
small, Indeed, some private foundations have either completely discontinued 
or sharply reduced financial assistance to research in this field, and likewise the 
funds appropriated to the Microbiological Institute in Bethesda are rather lim- 
ited. This policy makes it difficult for medical scientists to secure adequate sup- 
port for studies of infection. More important perhaps is the fact that young 
physicians and scientists may become discouraged from entering a field where 
they see little prospect of proper backing. One may anticipate in the near 
future a shortage of individuals having received adequate traning for teaching, 
practice, and research in infectious diseases. This situation is fraught with great 
danger because in my opinion there is no ground for believing that infectious 
diseases are now less important than in the past and that available knowledge 
will permit us to deal adequately with them. 

It is true that death rates of infection have been falling steadily for more than 
50 years. But, as far as one knows, disease due to infection has not decreased in 
amount; it has merely changed forms. The infectious diseases of today are dif 
ferent from those of a few decades ago, and probably from those that will be 
the problem of the next generation. We have to adapt ourselves by research 
to an ever changing infection pattern. The crux of the matter is that infectious 
diseases constitute now as before a source of much misery to the striken indi- 
vidual and his family, and a huge economic burden to the community. 

Programs of support to medical research should be based on precise knowledge 
concerning the prevalence and cost of disease. Unfortunately little precise infor: 
mation is available concerning these matters. It is fairly easy, nevertheless, t0 
gain some idea of the magnitude of the problem of infectious disease at the pres: 
ent time, by considering familiar examples taken almost at random from every: 
day life. 
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Thanks to modern methods of treatment, children and adults need not die of 

pacterial pneumonia if. they receive proper medical attention. But respiratory 
diseases remain one of the curses of our existence nevertheless and by far the 
sreatest number of them are caused by viruses for which there is no known method 
of prevention or treatment. While the various forms of grip, bronchitis, sinusitis, 
and cold do not kill their victims, they render them miserable and uneffective for 
weeks every year. To evaluate their economic importance one would need to 
know how much these nonfatal but frequent ailments interfere with school at- 
tendance, how large a part they play in absenteism from industry, how frequently 
they complicate or even disrupt training programs in the Armed Forces, The 
available evidence indicates that such ailments cause six illnesses per person 
er year in this country, a total which is staggering and about which little can 
yet be done. 
" Or consider if you wish the diseases caused by streptococci. True enough 
these bacteria are so susceptible to the new drugs and antibiotics that they are 
rarely responsible for acute death nowadays. But what of the consequences of 
streptococeus infections—rheumatic fever, heart disease or nephritis for example? 
Little is known of their development, and even less of practicable methods for 
their cure or prevention. It is sufficient to visit schools specialized in the han- 
dling of rheumatic children, or to converse with physicians responsible for the 
medical welfare of military personnel, to realize that the streptoeoccus problem 
isenormous and far from being solved. 

According to lay press accounts, tuberculosis is another disease which is 
claimed to have been wiped out by the new miracle drugs. Why then are 400,000 
tuberculous persons in the United States alone still under medical care? Why 
are we still finding 100,000 new tuberculous patients every year. The cost of 
tuberculosis to the community is probably of the order of $1 or $2 billion year- 
ly, and it is well known that the Veterans’ Administration will have to accept 
an ever increasing medical and financial load for the care of its tuberculous 
patients who cannot be cured by the present methods of treatment. Clearly, 
there is need for new fundamental research to supplement the programs already 
in ecourse of prosecution by Government and private agencies. 

Among the responsibilities of the Microbiological Institute in Bethesda is the 
study of allergic diseases. In this case again, few are the persons who die of 
allergic conditions. But the frequency of the various forms of asthma, sinusitis, 
food idiosyncrasies, skin rashes, not to mention the blisters of poison ivy, bears 
witness to the fact that allergic diseases constitute one of the large medical 
problems of our times—one of ever increasing importance with no obvious 
solution in sight. 

It is time in other words to realize that mortality rates do not constitute ade- 
quate yardsticks to measure the importance of medical problems. If we were 
to use as criteria the amount of life spoiled by disease, instead of measuring 
only that destroyed by death; or the number of days lost from pleasure and work 
because of so-called minor ailments; or merely the sums paid for drugs, hospitals 
and doctors’ bills, the toll exacted by virus, microbial, and allergic diseases 
would prove very large indeed. 

Needless to say, there exists a large body of theoretical knowledge with which 
toattack the infectious and allergic diseases mentioned above. But whole recent 
advances may have solved some of the problems, they have created new ones 
which bid fair to become of increasing importance in the near future. A few 
illustrations will suffice to point out the potential dangers of the present situ- 
ation. It is now well established, for example, that most disease producing 
germs rapidly become resistant to the drugs widely used for the treatment of 
infection. One may wonder therefore how long our present methods of therapy 
will remain effective. There is also the unexpected and disturbing fact that 
the elimination of one kind of bacteria by drug treatment not infrequently 
brings about the activation of other kinds of germs which had heretofore re- 
mained harmless and dormant in the body. It can be truly said that we are now 
beginning to observe manmade diseases, the outcome of what appeared at first 
rational and successful methods of therapy. Still more puzzling is the realiza- 
tion that many healthy persons constantly harbor in their bodies all sorts of 
serms potentially capable of causing disease—various fungi, the virus of infec- 
‘ious jaundice, the agent of amebic dysentery, being but a few examples in point. 
The circumstances which bring about the activation of these dormant infections 
are not at all understood and will require the development of new methods of 
investigation. This study threatens to be very complex, yet it is urgent and 
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essential because it deals with one of the most common aspects of infectiy, 
It will call probably for an analysis of the factors which govern the natura 
resistance of the body, an aspect of medicine concerning which nothing js yet 
known. : 

In conclusion, it is not justified to believe that we have achieved jnaster 
over infections and related diseases. Indeed, we do not even know how ; 
approach the control of many of them. However, this should not lead ty , 
nihilistic or pessimistic attitude, for history proves that substantial success j 
eventually possible. We can in many cases really cure certain forms of ney. 
monia, of meningitis, or of venereal diseases. Even more satisfying is the fay 
that smallpox, typhoid fever and diphtheria have been all but eradicated gpoy 
our communities by simple procedures which are safe and inexpensive and wer 
developed by microbiological research. What has been done for these disease 
can certainly be done for others if we mobilize our resources to this end. By 
in formulating our goals we must not be satisfied with retarding death : we nyy 
aim at protecting people from the misery of disease. Human sympathy, as we 
as economic wisdom, make it clear that research in infectious diseases wij 
remain essential as long as we have not achieved freedom from disease 

This type of research is to a very large extent dependent upon the work car 
ried out with the help of Federal support in the medical schools and institutions 
in this country. For this reason, I believe that it would be good human and 
economic policy to increase the funds available for this purpose through the 
extramural grants of the National Microbiological Institute. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE GIFTS TO RESEARCH 


Senator Hitxn. Doctor, I realize you may not know offhand, but 
do you know how much the Rockefeller Foundation is giving today 
for medical research, the Rockefeller Institute ? 

Dr. Duros. When I joined the Rockefeller Institute some 30 years 
ago, I would say about 25 percent of the total budget of the institut 
was being devoted to esti disease. The total budget I woul 
assume is of the order of $4 million a year; which means perhaps $! 
million a year also was being devoted to infectious disease. Ani 
today the order of magnitude would be somewhat similar. So ow 
department, for example, which is concerned with clinical researc) 
in tuberculosis, and some of those streptococcus infections that Dr. 
McDermott mentioned, our total department costs probably some 
$200,000 a year. So we can afford to operate without outside support. 

But if I may speak for Dr. McDermott, who has been more tha 
anybody else responsible for the development of drug therapy in t 
bereulosis, not over 5 percent of his budget or perhaps more come: 
from outside sources: or perhaps 50 percent would come from this 
here. 

So I think one can say truly that if the funds distributed to the e ‘xt 
mural grants of the microbiological institute had not been availall 
Dr. McDermott’s work in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis would nol 
have taken place. 

Senator Hix. Are there any further questions? 

Senator STennts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiti. Senator Stennis. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMMUNITY TO POLIO 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may we go back briefly to Dr. 
McDermott’s statement, when he said on page 4: 


What is not so widely known, however, is that in those same poor sanitary 
conditions, children, while they are very young, become immune to polio without 
developing paralysis and they generally keep this immunity all their lives. 
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Just how does that happen now ? 
immunity ¢ 
Mr. McDermorrt. The way it give 


How does that give them this 


s it to them is this, apparently, 


Senator Stennis: The older one is when one contracts polio, the more 
ominous his chance of getting paralysis. As you know, everyone 


who gets polio does not get par aly zed. 


The older one gets the ereater- 


the chance. In these : areas of poor sanitary conditions, practically all 
little children acquire the infection and take the virus aboard at 


the age of 1 or 2 and get a little f 


ever. They fret one hot night 


or two or three nights and nobody knows what it is, of course. Then 


they are all better and are immune te 


) polio for life. If you swam in 


the Ohio River as a boy or something like that, that probably would 


have done it. 


But what we have done with cleaning up our sanitary situation is 
{o prevent our getting a little natural vaccination when we were young 


and could take it. Instead we get it 


now when we are 15 or 16. In- 


deed, polio among adults is getting to be more and more of a problem 
Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. That makes it clear. 
Gentlemen, you have been very fine in coming down here and pre- 

senting this wonderful testimony to us; most interesting and most 

enlightening. And again I use the word “challenging” because you 


certainly ¢ -halle ngedus. Wedeeply: 


pprec iate it. 


We will reconvene tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., W ednesd: ay, May 18, 1955, the hearing 
Thursday, May 19, 1955.) 


was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m.., 
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THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1955 


UniTep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Hayden, Kilgore, and Potter. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL HAYDEN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR NAVAHO INDIANS 


Senator H1tu. We will proceed with the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Mr. Finnegan is director. 

Senator HaypEeNn. Mr. Chairman, may I have just a moment? 

Senator Hitu. Certainly, Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypen. I want to say that the complaint was made to me 
that the Navaho Indians employed on the railroads in Arizona were 
denied unemployment compensation in certain months of the year. 
I believe there was some legal question involved, and I wonder if 
anyone could advise whether the legal question had been solved? 

Senator Hitt. Does the Senator want to go into that now? The 
reason I ask the question is that Senator Bush is here, from Connect- 
icut. He has another committee meeting he would like to get to, and 
he has a brief statement he would like to make. Is it agreeable with 
you, Senator? 

Senator HaypEn. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We would like to have your statement now, Senator 
Bush. 

(Senator Bush’s statement, at his request, appeared in the record 
immediately preceding Dr. Osborn’s statement and appears on p. 976.) 

Senator Hii. Now, Senator Hayden, you may proceed. 

Senator Haypen. I have a subcommittee meeting of the Military 
Affairs Committee, and we have the Secretary there. I just want 
to ask this. aa 

Senator Hiiu. Go right ahead, sir. ; 

Senator HaypEN. As I stated, I understood that altogether there 
are some 7,000 Navaho Indians working on railroads, and they did 
receive unemployment compensation for a part of the year but they 
were taken off certain months of the year. And they said there was 
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a legal question involved. I wonder if the Board resolved the leg 
question. 

Mr. ScuepierR (Carl R. Schedler, Associate Director, Feder) 
Mediation and Conciliation Service). That matter is not before ys 
the Federal Mediation Service. 

Senator Hitt. That matter is before Mr. Kelly. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND KELLY, CHAIRMAN RAILROAp 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


AVAILABILITY OF INDIANS FOR WORK 


Mr. Ketiy. Yes, that is the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Senator Haypen. I got in the right pew but the wrong church. 

Senator Huu. Senator Hayden has another important meeting to 
attend, and will you come around, Mr. Kelly? 

Senator Haypen. I just w anted to know if a legal question is 
involved. 

Mr. Keniy. It wasn’t exactly a legal question. It was a question 
of fact. There may possibly be a legal question that could be involved, 
but it wasn’t involved in this matter at all. It was a question of fact, 
a question of the availability of the Indians for work. 

Senator Haypmun. That is, if they went back on the reservation at 
certain periods of the year 

Mr. Ketiy. When there is work available around the reservation 
or elsewhere, the work they get is not on the reservation unless they 
are self-employed; if they have to go off the reservation for their work. 

Senator Haypen. That is correct. 

Mr. Keviy. The Board renewed a practice that had been in effect 
up until 2 years before, of holding that they were not available during 
the period when there was plenty of work outside the reservation for 
which they could be employed. And when that work stopped, when 
the winter set in, then we held that there was no work available. 

Senator Haypen. I might add, Mr. Chairman, I took this matter up 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and I would like to have this in the 
record. 

Senator Hix. I would like to ask a question before you leave, 
Senator Hayden. 

As I understood your testimony before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Kelly, you were going to submit them a legal 
statement setting out just what your authority was in that matter’ 

Mr. Ketty. I will say in that connection, Senator, that I was cer- 
tainly not prepared for the questions that came at the House hearing 
I had not anticipated them. I was there on the budget, so maybe 
some of my answers were not as careful as they should hav e been. | 
may have left the wrong impression. 

Certainly in talking to some people since, my statement was misit- 
terpreted. They apparently felt that I was trying to prevent the 
Indians from taking advantage of any test case they might make. 
That was far from my mind. 

I have gone into it at some length, and if you want to develop it— 

Senator Hitt. Have you filed a statement with the House on this 
matter? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, we didn’t file a statement with the House. 
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Senator H1iitu. You did not understand that you were to file a state- 
ment with the House? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, I don’t think so. 

Senator HaypDEN. To save time, Mr. Chairman, I will submit this, 

will pass this letter over to Mr. Kelly. 

Senator Hitt. We want the prepared statement, the request. 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, unless you wish me to develop it further here. 

Senator Hrtu. Thank you for vour statement here, Senator. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OF NAVAHOS 


Mr. Keviy. That is on the question of the Navahos and the ques- 
tion that Senator Hayden has brought up? 

Senator Hiiu. Yes, the Navahos, the unemployment compensation 
of the Navahos. 

You might also have some question there as to the unemployed in 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly, while we are on this subject: I have a copy of the House 
hearings and on page 397 I find the following statement by Mr. 
Lanham of Georgia, a member of the committee: 

That begs the question. That is not the question I] am asking vou. That 

rs to a particular case, whether or not the individual has removed himself 

yn the labor market. I] am asking you if there is any legal authority for you 
suspend the rights of any individual to file a claim, and I want something put 
ithe record to justify that if vou have it. 

Mr. Keuty. Very well. 

And then there is a notation that the statement had not been 
submitted to the committee at the time of printing these hearings 
March 3, 1955. 

Mr. Krtyty. When he said that 1 misunderstood what he wanted. 
There are State cases, no Federal cases. I didn’t understand it. 

Senator Hitut. We would like to have a statement from you covering 
this whole matter. 

Mr. Kexiy. All right, I will be glad to get it in or testify here. 

Senator Hitt. Senator Kuchel is here with us, Senator. We are 
delighted to have vou, and we would be glad to have you proceed in 
your own way, sir. 


Puspitic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


RESEARCH IN AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


Senator Kucuet. Mr. Chairman, first of all, | would like to have 
the record show that as one who is most sincerely interested in the 
problem of air contamination, that you, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, have been most generous, if [ might say so, most unselfish 
in your cooperation in the efforts that some of us are making to 
have the Federal Government cooperate in this field to which 1] 
shall address myself. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. | appear here today, Mr. Chairman, to back up 
the request of Secretary Hobby for restoration of the sum of $1 million 
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for operating expenses of the National Institutes of Health which 
was deleted from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
budget requests in the House of Representatives. 

_ This item was destined to further research into the complex and 
important problem of air pollution and water pollution through grants 
to scientists carrying on investigations and experiments in education] 
institutions and other nonprofit service agencies. 

The appropriations for the Department for the next fiscal vear do 
include additional funds for attacking the serious menace of smog and 
other types of air pullution. I am gratified that the bill, as approved 
by the House, provides approximately $650,000 for stepped-up work 
at the Taft Institute in Cincinnati and elsewhere. This laboratory js 
carrying on significant studies that may help find the solution to the 
problem presented by contamination of the atmosphere in many 
metropolitan centers and industrial areas of the Nation. , 

The $1 million item, which I very much hope your committee wil! 
restore to the bill, is essential to supplement and reinforee the work of 
the Taft Institute. I understand that it is expected approximately 
half of this amount will be used to further projects that might supply 
answers to questions of air pollution. 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF SMOG 


The subcommittee will recall that President Eisenhower, in both 
his state of the Union message to Congress in January and _ subse- 
quently in his special message on health matters, stated that air 
pollution is causing more and more concern in many parts of our 


Nation. Although wide attention has been focused on this problem 
in recent years, in reality very little is known about the causes and 
effects of smog and other air contamination. 

This is especially true regarding consequence to human beings of 
increasing amounts of pollutants in the atmosphere or long exposure to 
smogs and smaze. 

The practice of the Federal Government granting aid to persons 
doing research and laboratory work in many fields is well established 
By making grants to scientists already at work on the air pollution 
problem, the Government can broaden efforts presently in progress to 
evaluate the threat to public health that seems to be presented by 
contaminated air. 

The $1 million appropriation, which I hope this subcommittee may 
recommend to the Senate, will enable the Public Health Service to 
take advantage of natural rather than man-made laboratories for some 
of the fundamental studies needed to solve the air pollution problem 


AID TO SCIENTISTS IN LOS ANGELES AREA 


If this money is made available I am informed that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is prepared to extend financial aid 
to scientists in the universities in the Los Angeles area, both the public 
institution, the University of California at Los Angeles, and the great 
private institution, the University of Southern California, each 0! 
which has definite programs of investigation and scientific research 
mapped out. To this extent, this modest amount of money would 
conserve manpower and save time, 
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The Federal Government is not expected, Mr. Chairman, to do the 
entire job of identifying sources of and finding remedies for smog. 
Many agencies are active in the field, and both public and private 
groups have supplied valuable information and given leads that should 
be followed in attempts to solve the problem. “But the Federal Gov- 
ernment does have a definite obligation, one recognized by the Presi- 
dent of our country and by many in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to safeguard public health, particularly when the 
threats are as widespread as in the case of smog and air contamina- 
tion in our atmosphere. 

[ sincerely believe, Mr. Chairman, that a million dollar expenditure 
would be sound; it would be worthwhile, a real investment for the 
American people, and I earnestly recommend that that item be 
replaced in the bill now before you. 

| appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, your permitting me to make 
that statement. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Senator. We are happy to have had 
you come and make the statement. 

Senator Kucuex. Thank you, sir. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. FINNEGAN, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL 
MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Service to carry out the 
functions vested in it by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S. C. 
171-180, 182), including expenses of the Labor-Management Panel as provided 
in section 205 of said Act; temporary employment of arbitrators, conciliators, 
and mediators on labor relations at rates not in excess of $75 per diem; expenses 
of attendance at meetings concerned with labor and industrial relations; and 
services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of Aug 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a); 
[$3,124,000] $3,210,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


19/4 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate . __- ers | $3, 200, 000 $3, 124, 000 $3, 210, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -- ato le ara —59, 988 |_- 


Obligations ineurred__- heoocae ; ne 3, 140, 012 3, 124, 000 3, 210, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate! 1956 estimate 


Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes- eo $2,911,418 | $2,901, 000 $2, 991, 000 
Administration _ _---- ; ‘ . oiinieieacae 228, 594 223, 000 219, 000 


Obligations incurred --_-_-- 7 a beats 3, 140, 012 | 3, 1: 24, 000 3, 210, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 376 | 366 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ ; 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


3 3 
359 361 
363 377 


| | 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

A verage salary $7,414 | 
Average grade... iS-10.6 


$7, 469 
GS-10.6 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions ‘ $2, 670, 050 $2, 683, 449 
Positions other than permanent 26,05 27, 000 
Regular pay in exeess of 52-week base , 276 10, 321 
Payment above basic rates 325 500 50K) 
Other payments for personal services - 4, 280 

Total personal services 2, 705, 666 25, 550 780. 100 

02 Travel 416 258, 500 77.7) 

03 Transportation of things 871 | 7, 000 1.000 

04 Communication services 3, 370 77, 600 79. 400 

05 Rents and utility services 653 4, 700 81K) 

06 Printing and reproduction- , 139 4, 000 500 

07 Other contractual services ,919 11, 000 13, 000 

Services performed by other agencies , 602 15, 650 Wi) 

O08 Supplies and materials , 014 9, 000 10. 000 

09 Equipment 161 6, 000 10, 500 

15 Taxes and assessments - 4,171 5, 000 5, 800 





Obligations incurred 012 3, 124, 000 3, 210. 000 


JUSTIFICATIONS 
I. AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service was created as an independent 
agency by title II of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S. C. 
171—180, 182). 

The primary function of the Service is to assist parties to labor-management 
disputes in industries affecting interstate commerce, other than the air and rail 
transportation industries, to settle such disputes through mediation and 
conciliation. 

The Service is also responsible for promoting sound labor-management relations 
and industrial peace by preventive mediation activities designed to minimize 
industrial strife and misunderstanding between an employer and his employees 
during the period of their labor relations contract. 

As a corollary function, the Service provides, to parties in dispute, lists of 
experienced arbitrators from which the parties mutually select an impartial 
arbitrator to be employed by them to settle their grievance dispute. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


‘ 


The Service is composed of a small national office located in Washington, D. C., 
and eight regional offices throughout the remainder of the country. 

The proposed budget request anticipates that 51 positions in the national office 
will be continued during the budget vear. The functions of the national office 
staff, identified on page 14, are to: (a) administer the work programs of the Service, 
(b) establish policy, (c) coordinate field activity, (d) conduct liaison with other 
governmental agencies, employer groups, and labor organizations, and (e) provide 
administrative management services for the entire organization. 

The regionalization plan for the Service is illustrated on page 15. Each regional 
area is supervised by a regional director who determines the jurisdiction of the 
Service in specific dispute situations, assigns dispute and preventive mediatior 
cases to mediators, and administers the work of the Service in his respective 
region. Each regional office is provided with a small staff of clerical personne! in 
addition to such mediators as are there stationed. The remaining field mediators 
are stationed at area offices, field offices, and field stations, all located in the more 
important industrial communities. . 

The proposed budget request anticipates that the Service will maintain a field 
force consisting of 8 regional directors, 231 mediators, and 74 clerical personne! 
for a total field force of 313 employees. 
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Ill, WORK PROGRAM 
A, Mediation of disputes 

The primary duty of the Service is to encourage parties to labor-management 
disputes to reach agreement through the process of free collective bargaining and, 
where necessary, in order to reach peaceful and speedy settlement, to assign 
mediators to actively assist the parties in their negotiations. By the use of the 
rechniques of mediation and conciiation in joint or separate conferences, media- 
tors attempt to guide the parties toward settlement without resort to strike, 
lockout, or other coercive or economic action. 

The Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, requires that either party to a 
labor-management contract shall inform the other party of any proposed changes 
in the existing agreement not less than 60 days prior to contract expiration date. 
It is further provided that, if agreement has not been reached by the parties within 
30 days of this first notification, the party desiring contract change is to notify 
both the State and Federal Mediation Services of the failure to reach agreement. 
Upon such notification, if the dispute involved is of intrastate character and if 
defense procurement is not concerned, the Service will not proffer its mediation 
facilities. Also, if the disputing parties appear to be making satisfactory progress 
in their negotiations, the Service consciously refrains from active participation 
in the dispute, but does stand by ready to enter and assist in settlement if a stale- 
mate is threatened. 

It is the jurisdiction policy of the Service to assist in contract negotiations upon 
he request of one or both parties to the dispute. In addition, in any labor rela- 
tions dispute situation, the Service will intervene on its own motion when the 
public welfare is involved. 

The number of dispute cases in which the Service must give affirmative me7ia- 
tion assistance is not controlled by the Service. Therefore, the workload for the 
budget year cannot be predicted accurately. Demands for mediation assistence 

se from the needs of the disputing parties. Within the area of its jurisdiction, 

e Service must stand ready to assign mediators to assist the parties toward the 
settlement of their labor-management disputes. 

Workload figures for the past 4 years are as follows: 


Case activity 


Fiscal year 
Activity =— | 
1951 1952 1953 


lispute notices received — b 18, 334 24,113 25, 964 | 29, 007 
Mediation assignments completed a . 13, 500 13, 563 14, 943 13, 790 


The above record shows that there has been a gradual increase in the number of 
dispute cases brought to the attention of the Service during the past 4 years and, 
similarly, an increase in the number of mediation cases assigned and completed, 
excepting only in the past year. The decline in the number of mediation assign- 
ments during the past vear was the result of a more rigid application of the juris- 
liction policy of the Service. In accordance with the expressed policy of the 
Administration, the Service has consciously endeavored to refer cases to a State 
or local mediation ageney, when such service was available and where the case 
early was not a matter for Federal action. The Service will continue to apply 
arigid jurisdiction policy during the budget year. 

Labor-management cases are individually unique. The personalities of the 
uegotiators and the issues in dispute vary from case to case. Employers and 

ions vary in size, complexity, products, and intensity of demands or resistance 
todemands. Besides these factors, the positions taken by parties in dispute and, 
more — ally, the rigidity of their bargaining strategy determines the length 

itime required to settle any individual dispute. The experience of the past year 
has ee that the period of assignment of a dispute mediation case to a mediator 
ias lengthened, the number of hours devoted to the settlement of a case has 

Teased, and the assignment of panels of two or more mediators was required 

order to reach settlement in a greater number of cases. 

Bs ased on these facts and experiences, the Service expects to be required to 

ovide more mediation assistance to handle the mediation work program during 
the budget year. The Service will provide all mediation assistance required by 

parties, 


62284—55——56 
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B. Preventive mediation 

Preventative mediation is a supplementary mediation activity performed }, 
all mediators of the Service. It is an integral function of the Service r required } 
order to implement the industrial relations policy of the United States, as spe sled 
out in the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. 

The policy of the Service is to have mediators spend as much time as possibj 
consistent with their primary dispute mediation responsibility, on preventive 
work. This prevent ive work consists of assisting representatives of both labor anq 
management in their labor-managerent relations problems, encouraging coopers. 
tion between the parties during the contract period, arranging conferences to 
discuss differences before actual dis sputes develop, and in seeking to stre ngt hen 
the process of peaceful collective bargaining, in order to prevent labor-manage: 
disputes. 

The audiovisual program is the most significant preventive mediation deyie, 
developed by the Service in order to demonstrate to representatives of labor and 
management the source of underlying conflicts which lead to dispute S and st; i: 
pages. Based on specific grievance cases which actually resulted in serio's plant 
problems, the Service has developed a presentation consisting of a s! owing of 
slides, with accompanying recorded script, portraying the step-by-step develop. 
ment of certain types of grievances. At the end of the presentation, the mediators 
making these presentations serve as moderators to encourage audience discussion 
in which the audience identifies where the mistakes were made and develops ideas 
as to how the situation could have been more equitably or peacefully handled 
The value of the presentations arise from the problem-solving discussion de eee 
in the audience which usually consists of foremen and shop stewards. 

The personnel and travel requirements to continue the audiovisual program i 
the budget year are modest and are predicated = the need to make nelestiv 
showings to large groups, in order to economically reach the largest segment of 
employer and union representatives. 

Overall, the potential workload of preventive mediation activity is incaleulabl 
The Service plans to have every mediator continue to devote the mavimum 
amount of time, when not occupied with his primary duty of dispute mediatio: 
to preventive work. 

C. Arbitration 

The Service employs no arbitrators; its function is to maintain an active 
roster of well-qualified arbitrators, to furnish panels of names from which th 
disputing parties may select an arbitrator to be employed by them, and, i 
instances where labor-management contracts call for selection of the arbitrator 
by the Service, to designate from its roster a fully qualified, acceptable arbitrator 
to be paid by the parties. 

The nomination or selection or arbitrators involves such factors as the type of 
case, the previous experience of the arbitrator in the industry, and the acceptabilit 
of the arbitrator to the parties. This is a time-consuming process requiring im- 
partial judgment and the maintenance of a relationship of confidence with thi 
parties. The responsibility for the program is organizationally located in th 
Office of the General Counsel who supervises the selection of names for panels 

Appointments made by the parties from panels of arbitrators obtained from 
the Service have increased as follows: (a) 656 in fiscal year 1952, (b) 683 in fiscal 
vear 1953, and (c) 996 in fiscal year 1954. The assistance provided to the parties 
in selecting arbitrators may reasonably be expected to increase during the budget 
year. 


D. National Labor-Management Panel 

The National Labor-Management Panel was created by title II, section 
of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, to be composed of 12 outstanding 
representatives of labor and manageme nt appointed by the President. } 

Originally appointed in 1947, the membership of the Panel was not replaced 
at the expiration of their initial terms. The Executive Office of the President 
has informed the Service of the intent to reactivate the Panel in the immediate 
future. 

The function of the Panel is to meet at the request of the Director of the Service 
in order to advise him with regard to labor-management disputes which affect the 
general welfare of the country. The Service proposes to continue the Panel during 
the budget year, in order to make available to the Director the maximum assistance 
and counsel in the avoidance of interruption to essential and defense productiol 
Ten meetings are proposed during the budget year. 
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E. Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel 

The Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel was established 
within the Service in March 1953, by direction of the President, in order to insure 
the uninterrupted functioning of the atomic energy program without strikes or 
lockouts due to labor-management disputes. 

The Panel assumes jurisdiction in labor-management disputes in the field of 
atomie energy production upon certification by the Director of the Service that 
mediation and conciliation efforts by the parties and the Service have been fully 
exhausted. Fourteen cases were referred to the Panel during the past year. It 
is not possible to accurately predict the workload of the Panel for the budget year. 
The continued utilization of the Panel will assist in preventing disputes in the 
atomic energy industry from threatening or interrupting construction, operations, 
or servizes vital to this program. 


F. Temporary mediators 

A few labor-management negotiations have occurred in the past in which the 
parties have become deadlocked, and the efforts of mediators have not been 
successful in guiding the disputing parties toward peaceful settlement. 

When such cases are of particular economic importan:ze or national signifivance, 
the appointment of outstanding publi* citizens, paid on a per diem basis, to make 
a factual analysis of the dispute issues and to bring a fresh viewpoint to the 
negotiations, may stimulate the parties into further action and so help achieve 
settlement. 

The appointment on this basis of factfinding boards of public citizens has, in 
the past, proved helpful toward settlement of difficult dispute cases of national 
significance. If needed, the Service proposes to make such appointment during 
the budget year. 

IV. REPLACEMENT OF MEDIATORS 


Employment of additional mediators in advance of the separation of mediators 
who will retire is essential because of the professional nature of the work involved. 
The mediator’s acceptability to the parties is an important factor in successful 
mediation of labor-management disputes. The training program of the Service 
provides for the employment, at grade GS-11, of new mediators who are accorded 
2 vears of on-the-job training before progressing through grade GS-12 and being 
assigned mediation duties at the journeyman level, GS—13. 

Future replacement needs in mediator positions cannot be accurately forecast. 
However, the number of mediators who will reach mandatory retirement age in 
fiscal vear 1957 is known to be 10, or over 4 percent of the field mediation staff. 

It is necessary, not only to fully staff all mediator positions, but also to replace 
separating mediators prior to retirement date in order to insure the availability 
of the maximum number of trained mediators in fiscal year 1957. 

Because of these facts, the Service plans during the budget year to encumber 
every mediator position, and to permit only the minimum lapse in mediator 
positions. 

Vv. SUMMARY 


For the budget year, the Service requests funds with which it plans to carry out 
its policies and work programs by: 

1. Furnishing conciliation and mediation services, where clearly warranted, to 
maintain the free flow of interstate commerce and, where needed, to prevent the 
interruption of production or services necessary to the national economy. 

2. Utilizing the time of mediators, not engaged in basic dispute mediation work, 
on preventive activities including the presentation of audiovisual programs de- 
signed to encourage employers and employees to live together peacefully during 
the period of their contracts. 

3. Encouraging parties to use voluntary arbitration as the final step in their 
grievance machinery, and providing parties with lists of competent arbitrators 
from which they may choose an arbitrator to assist them toward grievance-dis- 
putes settlement. 

4. Utilizing the advice and counsel of the National Labor-Management Panel. 
_ 5. Referring to the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel disputes 
in the atomic-energy area which prove not susceptible of mediation by the Service. 
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Boarps or INQUIRY 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Boards of inquiry: To enable the Service to pay necessary expenses of boards of 
inquiry appointed by the President pursuant to section 206 of the Labor-Manape. 
ment Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. 8S. C. 176-180, 182), including services as author. 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), and rent in the 
Distriet of Columbia, $10,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 

| - . ' Dora 

| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimat, 
| = 


Appropriation or estimate $10, 000 | $10, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; ‘ —6, 444 | 


10, 000 | 


sai 
Obligations incurred - . -- ” hitees 3, 556 
| 


Obligations by activities 


Investigations of labor disputes which imperil the national health and 
safety: 
1954_ ‘ : : y ‘ $3, 556 
1955 - - j ‘ ; oom, 2 OOO 
1956 . 10, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification } 1954 actual | 1956 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Average number of all employees. - --- ste aoc ue 1 1 
Number of employees at end ef year. _ 


$6, 000 


200 


Positions other than permanent de ae a $950 $6, 000 
Payment above basic rates____-_- ‘ wien es a 200 


Total personal services i 950 6, 200 
02 Travel = aati eer 590 1,000 | 
04 Communication services wi 123 200 
06 Printing and reproduction--........---- al ; 287 300 | 
07 Otner contractual services ae : 1, 606 2, 100 
08 Supplies and materials Poaceae : 100 
15 Taxes and assessments aie be 100 | 100 


' 
01 Personal services: | 
| 
| 


Obligations incurred 3, 556 10, 000 10, 000 





Pursuant to section 206 of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, boards 
fF inquiry may be appointed by the President to investigate and report the facts 
those dispute situations wherein the national health or safety is threatened 

funds provided may not be used for any other purpose 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator HriL. We will be glad to have you proceed now, Mr. Fin- 
negan, on the question of your appropriations in this bill. 

Mr. Finnecan. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before the committee and present the budget estimates for the 
Service for fiscal year 1956. As you may know, I assumed office 
about 3 months ago, and this budget was prepared many montlis 
before that. 

During the short period that I have been in office, I have discussed 
the major provisions of the budget request with the staff officials of 
the Service. In addition, I have visited most of our regional offices in 
order to acquaint myself with our field operations. Nevertheless, | 
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will need to refer your questions regarding the details to the other 
officials who helped prepare the initial budget estimate and who are 
here with me today. 

The primary duty of the Service, as I view it, is to encourage 
parties to labor-management disputes to reach agreement through the 
processes of free collective bargaining. In order to reach peaceful 
and speedy settlement, the Service, where needed, assigns mediators 
to actively assist in the negotiations of parties to labor-management 
disputes in industries which affect interstate commerce. By the use 
of the techniques of mediation and conciliation, in joint or separate 
conferences, our mediators attempt to guide the parties toward settle- 
ment without resort by the parties to coercive or economic action. 

As I see it, the responsibility for a labor-management agreement is 
a matter resting squarely between the disputing parties. The very 
heart and essence of the collective-bargaining process in our free- 
enterprise democracy is that agreements shall be reached voluntarily 
with the consent of both parties. It is not the responsibility of the 
mediators of the Service to tell either labor or management what kind 
of settlements they must agree upon. 

I believe the only sound labor-management agreement is to be to 
point the road which leads to the solution of labor disputes. The 
parties themselves have to choose to voluntarily walk down that road. 

I understand you have before you a copy of our congressional 
budget submission. On page 5 there is a tabulation showing that the 
number of cases assigned by the Service for mediation and completed 
in fiscal year 1954 declined by comparison with the previous fiscal 
year. One of the reasons for this decline was the application of a 
more rigid jurisdiction policy by the Service. I plan to continue the 
policy of referring cases to State or local mediation agencies where 
such service is available and where the case is clearly not a matter 
for Federal action. 

LABOR CLIMATE 


During the past year, for a variety of reasons, there was a note of 
uncertainty in the economic picture which caused both labor and 
management to pull in their horns and as a result pay increases were 
relatively small. However, this year the situation is different. Near- 
record profits for the past year are being reported by many industrial 
concerns and the sales and profit possibilities for the next year look 
very favorable. In general, there exists today a radically. different 
labor climate than that which prevailed during the past year. 

In my recent swing around the country, I had conversations with 
our people in the Service and with a great many labor and management 
representatives. A general feeling exists that the cases in which the 
Service will become involved in the months ahead will be more 
numerous, more complex, and require more time to settle. 

In his January 1955.Economic Report, the President stated: 

History tells us that industrial disputes have usually been more frequent in 


periods of expansion than in periods of contraction, and that industrial disputes 
sometimes have serious economic repercussions, 


PROSPECTIVE WORKLOAD 


_Our experience“during the past 3 months also gives strong indica- 
tions of a difficult year ahead in labor-management negotiations. We 
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have compiled a listing of about 230 major contracts which will either 
be opened as to stipulated items, such as wages, or will terminate 
during the remainder of this fiscal year and fiscal year 1956. For 
example, four major strikes have taken place since early March, 
These are the United States Rubber Co., with 35,000 employees; Fall 
River-New Bedford textile manufacturing group, and a number of 
other major textile companies in New England involving some 25,000 
employees, and Sperry Gyroscope Corp. which involves about 10,000 
employees. At the present time, the Southern Bell Telephone Co. js 
involved in a strike of upward of 30,000 employees which began on 
March 14 of this year. 

Negotiations are currently in progress in other key industries such as 
automobiles, shipbuilding, and interstate trucking in the 11 Western 
States. 


WAGE INCREASE IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


We are informed that the United Steelworkers of America, repre- 
senting employees in all of the basic steel companies, affecting 600,000 
employees, has notified the companies of its desire to negotiate a very 
substantial wage increase. Steel-industry spokesmen indicate that 
steel production this year may top the record set by the industry in 
1953. 

We have also been informed that the major union in the nonferrous 
metal industry has notified the four major copper-producing com- 
panies, which are presently enjoying almost a record price for copper— 
Kennecott, American Smelting & Refining, Phelps Tiede, and Ana- 
conda—that it desires to negotiate for renewal of its contract and a 
substantial wage increase. 


MARITIME INDUSTRY NEGOTIATION 


Difficulties in negotiations are anticipated in the maritime industry 
on the east, west, and gulf coasts. Important contracts are to be 
negotiated in the near future in the farm-equipment industry, airplane 
industry, and other equally important segments of our industrial econ- 
omy. All signs point to the service experiencing a much heavier call 
upon its personnel and facilities than in the past few years. 

Mediators of the service also engage in “‘preventive-mediation”’ ac- 
tivities, to create a healthier climate between labor and management 
after they have negotiated a contract. 

Parenthetically, I might say I could certainly subscribe to the re- 
marks of Senator Bush directed to the subject that Dr. Osborn will 
present. They apply equally cogently to labor mediations. 

(The remarks of Senator Bush referred to above appear in Senator 
Bush’s statement, which appears in the record immediately preceding 
Dr. Osborn’s testimony, at Senator Bush’s request.) 

Mr. FinneGan. This often consists of getting the parties to utilize 
the grievance-adjustment machinery in the contract to iron out their 
differences before work stoppages develop. Mediators are often able 
to put their fingers on trouble spots and alleviate them before a work 
stoppage breaks out. It has been the policy of the Service to have 
mediators spend as much time as possible, when they are not other- 
wise engaged in their primary duty of mediation, on preventive work. 
I plan to continue that policy. 
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AUDIOVISUAL PROGRAM 


The service has developed a preventive device or technique which 
is presently termed the ‘‘audiovisual program.”’ This program con- 
sists of the utilization of visual slides and audiotapes in order to demon- 
strate to representatives of labor and management the source of under- 
lying conflicts which lead to grievance disputes and sometimes work 
stoppages. The mediators who present this program serve as moder- 
ators to encourage audience discussion at the end of the program. As 
amatter.of fact, the value of the presentation arises from the problem- 


} solving discussion which the program evokes. 


I believe that we have an important tool here which can be of 
invaluable assistance to management and labor representatives, par- 
ticularly at the level of the foremen and the shop steward. I plan 
to have more mediators present the program as soon as additional 
physical equipment is available. 

The committee is aware that the Service employes no arbitrators. 
We do maintain an active roster of well-qualified arbitrators from 
which we furnish panels of names to disputing parties. From this 
panel, they may select an arbitrator, to be employed by them, to 
settle their disputes. The arbitrators listed on the panels of the 
Service are respected and experienced men in the field of labor rela- 
tion. Both the number of requests for panels and the actual appoint- 
ment by the parties of arbitrators selected from our panels have 
increased in the last 2 years. The Service will continue to assist 
parties in dispute by furnishing lists of available arbitrators from 
which the parties may select their own arbitrators. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Our budget request for fiscal year 1956 proposed the amount of 
$3,210,000, an increase of $86,000 over our current appropriation. 

This request anticipates the Service will continue 51 positions in 
the national office and maintain a field staff of 313 employees. This 
latter force will consists of 8 regional directors, 231 mediators, and 
74 clerical personnel. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Porter. Is that budget request for personnel over and 
above what you have at the present time? 

Mr. FinneGan. Some, yes, sir, Senator Potter. 

Our overall proposal of 364 permanent positions is 2 less than the 
current year. 

The increase of $54,550 is personal services money which will be 
used to provide mandatory within-grade increases, more man-days of 
work by the w. a. e. Atomic Energy labor-management relations panel 
members, the per diem salary of the members of the national labor- 
management panel, and will enable the Service to keep fully staffed 
231 mediator positions in the field. 

The increase of $31,450 for other expenditures will provide a modest. 
increase in travel funds for mediators presenting the audio-visual 
program, additional travel funds for members of the Atomic Ener, 
labor-management panel, and funds for the necessary travel of the 
national labor-management panel. It will also provide for the pur- 
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chase of additional audio-visual equipment and pay the Service's 
share of the insurance premiums for the Government insurance cover. 
ing its employees. 

The House has approved an appropriation for fiscal year 1956 equal 
to that provided for the current year. This is $86,000 less than the 
amount requested. I believe the total amount will be needed. 

Senator Porrrer. Will that mean that should the House figure stay 
in the bill, that you would have to lay off some employees? 


REPLACEMENT OF PERSONNEL NEARING RETIREMENT 


Mr. Finnecan. No; it would not mean I would have to lay of 
employees, Senator Potter, but we have coming up shortly upwards 
of 30 people who are approaching retirement. Many of these people 
are in their seventies and we just don’t go out and hire labor mediators, 
You have to train him and give him experience on the job and have 
him develop in acceptability of the older men. 

We anticipate adding to the staff for replacement purposes. I think 
we probably will need between, say, 220 and 230 mediators. That 
will be the area in which we will probably be staffed. 

I have described the situation with which we are now confronted 
and which we believe will be present in the year ahead. If we are to 
do the job properly, I believe the restoration is necessary. The 
$86,000 amount involved is small in relation to the improved service 
which this agency can render to both labor and management in 
working out peaceful solutions to their problems. I will appreetate 
your consideration of the total request. I have promised the President 
to maintain a staff of mediators of the highest caliber and to that end 
I have underway plans for training and improvement programs to 
be conducted on a regional basis. 

I hope that it will be necessary to make few changes in the organiza- 
tion or policies of the Service. If some changes appear desirable, they 
will be made only after careful study and analysis of the problems that 
arise, and then only in the best interests of the Service. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Hrit. What you are asking, then, Mr. Finnegan, is that 
7 restore the $80,000 which the House did not allow you; is that 
right? 

Mr. FInneGan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hitu. To the budget estimate of $3 million plus? 

Mr. Finnecan. That is right. 

Senator Hii. Are there any questions? 

Senator Porrer. I would just like to comment that my experience 
with the Mediation and Conciliation Service has been that they have 
very able men in the field doing the job. 

Mr. FinneGan. It is nice to hear those things, Senator Potter. | 
must say that although maybe I am a neophyte in the job, I have 
been impressed with the caliber of the people we have. It is going t 
be a tough job to maintain the quality of the personnel that has 
characterized the service in the past. 

Senator Hitz. We have no further questions, Mr. Finnegan. We 
certainly want to thank. you and your staff very, very much. 

Mr. Finnecan. Thank you, Senator. i 

Senator Hitu. Thank you, Mr. Finnegan. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND J. KELLY, CHAIRMAN, RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund): For expenses 
necessary for the Railroad Retirement Board, inclucing not to exceed $1,000 for 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the Board, when 
specifically authorized by the Board; [and] stenogr: _ oa services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5. U. . 55a) ; [$6,364,000] 
and uniforms or allowances therefor, as authorized by the ae of September 1, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1114): $6,100,000 to be derived from the railroad retirement account. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Limitation or estimate 7 $6, 207, 000 $6, 364, 000 $6, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings J ¢ —343, 931 


Obligations incurred hs ntinbsincbantedbabeiiatidma cna. 5, 863, 069 6, 364, 000 6, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings - - $509, 182 $508, 271 $547, 081 
Processing and certification for payment of initial claims : 3, 814, 885 4, 323, 107 4, 032, 445 
Monthly recertification and payment of awarded claims 793, 114 767, 306 743, 861 
Hearings and appeals : ee 36, 602 37,773 37, 773 
Actuarial services ‘ 150, 809 151, 402 151, 129 
General administration _ - - - ‘ - 558, 477 576, 141 | ,7ll 


Obligations incurred___....-- ‘ a I = 5, 863, 069 | 6, 108, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions a 1, 260 1, 240 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-- 2 10 48 
Average number of all employees : 1, 136 , 216 
Number of employees at end of year -- peas 1, 149 1, 173 
= — = —— —_ 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - $4, 106 $4, 135 $4, 130 
Average grade. .-....---.-- ' ¥ GS-5.3 GS-5.3 GS-5.3 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions -- : ; —_— las , 639, O87 #4, 860, 666 $4, 824, 828 
Positions other than permanent = eat 29, 872 147, 890 36, 534 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base a 17, 698 18, 781 18, 351 
Payment above basic rates 28, 293 133, 204 12, 372 


Total personal services__- , 714, 958 5, 160, 541 | 4, 932, O85 
Travel... a ia 119, 145 129, 783 130, 062 
Transports ition of things_---.- - 10, 994 12, 449 12, 691 
Communication services_ 46, 520 47, 448 47, 484 

Penalty mail cost o ‘ ; 2s 144, 737 281, 350 282, 800 
Rents and utility services__-- 9 5 327, 053 335, 885 331, 678 
Printing and reproduct ion... 42,845 53, 072 54, 964 
Other contractual services ae i 4 75, 445 101, 846 92, 242 

Services performed we other agencies___- a ‘ 243, 642 48, 677 52,074 
Supplies and materials-. a : ae ‘ 76, 935 94, 745 91, 076 
Equipment. -- 30, 550 63, 352 35, 721 
Refunds, awards, ‘and indemnities___- 1, 078 1,145 1, 145 
Taxes and assessments._-. - a eeeatna ae 14, 828 17, 303 18, 012 


Obligations incurred_ ‘ me 5, 863, 069 6, 347, 596 6, 082 2 034 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 
AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


The Railroad Retirement Board is charged with the sole responsibility for 
administering the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, approved August 29, 1935, 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, approved June 24, 1937; and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act approved June 25, 1938, as severally amended. 
Under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, the Board administers g 
railroad retirement system which provides annuities for railroad employees retir- 
ing on age and disability, for their wives and dependent husbands, and for their 
survivors, and also lump-sum death benefits. Under the provisions of the Rail. 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, the Board administers and unemployment 
and sickness insurance system, paying unemployment, sickness, and maternity 
benefits to qualified railroad workers, and operates an employment service pro- 
gram principally for the purpose of finding jobs for unemployment benefit 
claimants. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Board is composed of 3 members appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate—1 upon the recommendation of representa- 
tives of employees, 1 upon recommendation of representatives of carriers, and 1, 
the Chairman, as public member, without designated recommendation. For 
earrying out its administrative responsibilities, the Board has established the 
administrative organization shown by the organization charts contained in an- 
other section of this document. The organization of the Board is designed to 
integrate the administration of the programs conducted under the provisions of 
the railroad retirement acts with programs conducted under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act without duplication of facilities or operations. Basic 
activities concerned only with either the retirement or the unemployment pro- 
gram are supported solely by funds of the benefiting program. The cost of 
other activities servicing both programs are apportioned between appropriations 
on a measured basis. 

MEANS OF FINANCING 


The self-supporting unemployment and sickness insurance system is financed 
by contributions, paid wholly by employers, based at present on one-half per- 
cent of taxable payrolls. Of the total contributions paid for this purpose, the 
portion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently appro- 
priated to the Board to cover the administrative costs of the system, with the 
remainder being credited to the railroad unemployment insurance account in the 
unemployment trust fund to cover the payment of benefits. 

The railroad retirement system, which also is essentially self-supporting, is 
financed by payroll taxes paid equally by employers and employees. Under the 
permanent legislation included in the Railroad Retirement Board Appropriation 
Act, 1953, the railroad retirement account (trust fund) is credited monthly with 
amounts equal to railroad retirement tax collections covered in the Treasury 
(minus refunds), such amounts to be available for benefit payments provided by 
the railroad retirement acts and for expenses necessary in the administration of 
said acts. The amounts required for necessary administrative expenses, 4s 
specifically authorized by Congress in annual appropriation acts, are derived from 
the railroad retirement account (trust fund) and are established in the appropria- 
tion account “Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust funds).” 
These justifications cover the amount required for this purpose in fiscal year 1956, 


APPROPRIATION FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The appropriation request of $6,100,000 for ‘Salaries and expenses, Railroad 
Retirement Board (trust fund),’’ for fiscal year 1956 actually represents a request 
for authority to expend $6,100,000 from the railroad retirement tax collections, 
credited to the railroad retirement trust fund, which incidentally are estimated to 
total $625 million in 1956. It is not an appropriation of general funds of the 
Treasury. The actual method of making retirement administrative funds avail- 
able calls for the transfer of the administrative expense amount authorized by 
Congress from the railroad retirement account (trust fund) to the account “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund),” as needed. All 
railroad retirement tax collections are credited initially to the railroad retirement 
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account and benefits are paid therefrom. Since the net effect of this appropria- 
tion procedure is simply to transfer funds from one trust account to another, 
amounts authorized for salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust 
fund), have no effect on the total amounts appropriated as reflected in the Federal 
budget. 

INCENTIVE FOR ECONOMY 


The Board has every incentive for administering its programs in the most 
economical manner, since 1 of the 3 Board members represents railroad manage- 
ment, whose tax payments account for 50 percent of the funds for the maintenance 
of the retirement system, another member represents railroad labor, whose tax 
payments account for the remaining 50 percent of the costs, while the Chairman 
represents the general public. 

The appropriation request of $6,100,000 for fiscal year 1956 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. For an overall measurement of the efficiency and econ- 
omy of Board operations, the following table shows the relationship between the 
amounts expended for benefit payments and the administrative costs of the rail- 
road retirement system. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, administrative costs will represent only 1.04 cents out of each dollar spent 
under the railroad retirement system in 1956. 





purposes | spent 
Fiscal year 


Benefit | Administra- Total | _ Benefit | Administra- 
payments tive costs | payments tive costs 


| Amounts expended for retirement Distribution of each dollar 
| 
| 


100, $587, 200, 000 
, 108,000 | 552, 108, 000 
, 863, 069 | 518, 033, 725 


 Santnnesehag Shemhnce |. Oren $6, 
wane nen rereceeeeeee-| 546, 000, 000 6, 
it wonael serene 512, 170, 656 5 








EFFECT OF LEGISLATIVE CHANGES ON WORKLOADS 


Legislation recently enacted by Congress has had a pronounced effect on the 
workloads and budgetary requirements of the Board. 

Public Law 398, approved June 16, 1954, amended the Railroad Retirement 
Act by repealing the dual-benefit provision. Under the dual-benefit provision, 
railroad retirement annuities based on some service before 1937 had been subject 
to reduction since November 1951 if the employee qualified for an old-age benefit 
under the Social Security Act. The amendment which repealed this provision 
was made retroactive to November 1951, thus resulting in the restoration of the 
reductions to the employees or to their eligible survivors in approximately 36,000 
cases, 

Public Law 761, approved September 1, 1954, which increased social security 
benefits, required the adjustment of approximately 115,000 cases under the 
mininum benefit provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Public Law 746, approved August 31, 1954, among other changes, lowered 
eligibility requirements for widows’ benefits by providing for entitlement to 
benefits at age 60 rather than age 65, and provided that service after age 65 may 
now be disregarded if this will result in a higher annuity. Approximately 25,000 
widows aged 60 to 64 became immediately eligible for benefits. With respect to 
service after age 65, it is estimated that approximately 10,000 annuitants will 
apply for a recomputation of benefits. 

In addition to the nonrecurring work of adjusting 36,000 dual-benefit cases, 
adjusting 115,000 social-security-minimum cases, and processing 25,000 widows 
applications and 10,000 service-after-65 cases, the Board is confronted also with 
increased recurring workloads as a result of the amendments. Widows aged 60 
through 64 formerly receiving lump-sum payments now will file claims for monthly 
benefits. This will increase costs for the reason that claims for monthly benefits 
are more complex to adjudicate initially and, of course, must be certified monthly 
thereafter. Allowances also now must be made for the new treatment of service 
after 65, the exclusion of low years of earnings in the certification of survivor 
benefit computations, changes in the disability work clauses, provision for waiver 
of annuities, and other changes. 
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Public Law 746 also made changes in the Railroad Unemployment Insurance: 
Act by establishing a higher benefit-rate schedule, and by providing that the 
benefit rate for anv employee will not be less than half of his regular daily rate 
of pay for his last railroad job in the base year up to a maximum rate of $8.50 

A detailed outline of the provisions of the amendments to the Railroad Retire. 
ment and Railroad Unemployment Insuranee Acts is contained in another section 
of this document. 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


The $6,100,000 requested by the Board to cover the retirement administrative 
expenses for fiscal year 1956 compares as follows with requirements for prior years, 


“¥ | 
Estimate Estimate 
A etre F ve, 
Actual, 1954 1955 1958 


Obligations : since dca $5, 863, 069 $6, 108, 000 | $6, 100; 000 
Unobligated balance_ 313, 931 Ss 


_ Appropriation or estimate ese 6, 207, 000 | 6, 108, 000 | 6, 100, 000 
Estimate of supplemental appropriation required in 1955_. on 419, 000 ae 


Grand total os cetigsel nian tkelniadadis 6, 207, 000 | 6, 527, 000 | 


6, ! 00, 000 


The Board’s performance in 1954 of absorbing penalty mail costs of approxi- 
mately $227,000, and in addition, realizing a savings of $344,000 maintains its 
record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of operations 
year by year. 

In fiscal year 1955 the Board is scheduled to absorb all of the recurring increases 
in administrative costs resulting from the amendments amounting to approxi- 
mately $215,000, $23,000 of the noncurring costs, and employer life insurance 
contributions of $13,000. However, the nonrecurring workloads resulting from 
the amendments are of such proportions, that a supplemental appropriation of 
$419,009 will be required in fiseal year 1955. 

In fiscal vear 1956, the Board has based its appropriation estimate of $6,100,000 
on the anticipation that the cost per recurring unit of work will be lower than in 
1955. Notwithstanding the additional complexities introduced into the claims 
adjudication prozess by the rezent amendments, and the normal increase in 
claims loads which can be expected until the retirement system reaches maturity 
some vears hence, the 1956 appropriation request is lower than the amounts 
appropriated for any fiscal year since 1951. 


INTEGRATION OF ACCOUNTING AND DISBURSING FUNCTIONS 


The transfer of disbursing functions from the Treasury Department to the 
Board for integration with the accounting and certification work merits special 
attention because of the widespread interest in this development. 

Pursuant to the request of the staff of the House Appropriations Committee 
a joint study was made of the accounting and disbursing procedures of the Railroad 
Retirenent Board by representati-es of the House Appropriations Committee 
staT, the Treasury Department, and the General Accounting Office. The purpose 
of the study was to determine whether economies would result through a consoli- 
dation and integration of the disbursing operations related to railroad retire nent 
benefit payments performed by the Treasury’s Division of Disbursement with the 
accounting and related administrati-e procedures of the Railroad Petirement 
Board. The survey group concluded that there were sufficient potentialities for 
economy through integration to indieate the desirability for testing the proposal 
in actual operations. On the basis of these findings the Treasury Department 
de'evated authority for the check preparation and related operations to the Rail- 
road Retirenent Board on a test basis. Arrangenents were made to have the 
operations under the integration evaluated after a transitional period of 90 days 
Under these arrangements the Board began writing checks on a limited scale in 
December 1953 when it wrote all lurp-sum benefit checks for that month. With 
the completion of the transfer of necessary records from the Disbursing Office of 
the Treasury Department to the Board, the program was extended to include 
recurring monthly benefits. The first monthly checks written under the integrated 
system were those covering January 1954 payments covered by checks dated 
February 1. After the transitional period, detailed time and cost records were 
maintained for the 3-month test period beginning April 1, 1954. The cost records 
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for this 3-month period were carefully evaluated by a cost committee consisting of 
representati\ es of the Railroad Retirement Board, the Treasury Department, and 
the General Accounting Office. The committee’s e aluation of actual operations 

under the integration during the fest period showed that substantial sa’ in s were 
being achieved. On the basis of these findings the Seeretary of the Treasury 
formally delegated to the Board the authority to continue to prepare checks for 
retirement benefits. Arrangements then were completed to utilize the existing 
disbursing installation in the headauarters offices of the Board for the preparation 
of administrative expense checks, effective January 1, 1955. Studies are now 
heing made to determine the feasibility of ha\ ing the regional offiees of the Board 
assume responsibility for the preparation of cheeks for unemployment and siekness 


henefits. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hinu. Mr. Kelly, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Do you want to put that in the record and sum- 
marize it for us? 

Mr. Kexiy. It is a very brief statement. It shows the setup of 
the Board, how it is constituted, the laws under which we operate, 
the amendments that have been passed and the progress to some 
extent that we have made. 

We have a number of our technical staff here, as well as the other 
two members of the Board and if there is any particular part of the 
budget that you would like to inquire into 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Hit. P notice the House allowed you the full budget 
estimate, did they not? 

Mr. Ketty. That is correct. 

Senator Hitui. The full $6,100,000. 

Mr. Ketty. We are operating a larger program on less money 
this vear. 

Senator Hinu. For this year’s program you were allowed $6,364,000. 
Those are the figures for this year? 

Mr. Ketuy. I do not have the figures before me. 

Senator Hity. What you are asking for, then, is the budget estimate, 
which is the same that the House allowed you; is that correct? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have anything you would particularly like to 
present to the committee to substantiate the House action, sum- 
marize it? 

Mr. Ketty. No. But if you would permit me, I would just like to 
point out some of the accomplishments that we have made. It will 
be very brief. 

Senator Hiiu. All right. 

Mr. Ketty. As you know I took office the first of September in 
1953 and I have been there practically 20 months now and I am a little 
proud of the record of accomplishments that have taken place. 


CONSOLIDATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


In September of 1953 the Board voted to consolidate our nationwide 
hetwork of regional offices; in fact, the Board had voted it prior to my 
taking office, but we voted to set the date, and we reduced ihe number 
ol regions from 9 to 7 and thereby saved $116,000 a year. And with 
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careful planning and watching the displacement of the employees anq 
so forth, they suffered a minimum of personal inconvenience, and 
wherever harm has been done we have tried to rectify it as soon as 
possible, that is, by the closing of offices and the displacement of the 
employees. 

In December of 1953 we took over from the Treasury the job of 
preparing 600,000 checks every month for annuitants under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, saving about $90,000 a year and getting 
the checks out faster. 

Senator Porrer. Do you do that yourself now? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, we do that in our headquarters. 


GAO COMMENT 


In a letter to me dated June 28, 1954, Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United States, said: 

This office is enthusiastic about the system which has been developed in your 
agency to achieve these economies. You will be interested in knowing that the 
comments of the Veterans’ Administration officials after visiting the Railroa 
Retirement Board have been most complimentary, both as regards the system 
itself and the personnel with whom they came into contact. 

Then last August 31, Public Law 746 was passed, reducing the 
widow’s retirement eligibility age from 65 to 60, effective the next 
day, September 1. ‘Thirty thousand cases were examined and 
twenty-four thousand found eligible for annuities. Substantially all 
of these were disposed of before “the end of 1954. 

Similarly, a total of 115,000 cases were quickly* adjusted last fall 
when the social- -security amendments were passed. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE STRIKE 


In the recent Louisville & Nashville strike, the biggest railroad 
strike in over 30 years, the Railroad Retirement Board rec eived about 
21,000 applications from railroad employees, involving 52,000 claims. 
These people received about $3 million in benefits, i in connection witli 
the L. & N. strike. 

It is interesting to note the following comment by our regional 
director in Atlanta. I would like to quote that in the interest of 
brevity: 

It is refreshing and encouraging to learn from several of our field offices which 
have been heavily engaged in strike work that they have received numerous 
compliments from the general chairmen, as well as other employees regarding the 
Board’s prompt and efficient operation in connection with the strike and the 
courteous treatment they have received from Board employees. 

One office reports that practically every general chairman interested in the 
strike has called during the past 2 months and without exception has expre »ssed 
deep appreciation for the service rendered. 

On the other side of the picture is the remarkably good job which the labor 
organization people have done in taking applications and claims and transmitting 
them promptly to our office. 


Senator Porrer. What did you quote from? 


Mr. Ketuy. That is from Mr. Dashiell, our regional director in 
Atlanta. He represents the Board there, in the Atlanta region. 
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EMPLOYEE MORALE 


In our continuous effort to better serve the people in the railroad 
industry, we haven’t forgotten the employees of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. Soon after I became chairman, a morale survey was 
made, and since then steps have been taken to eliminate unsatisfactory 
conditions. Last February the Board took over the preparation of 
our employees’ pay and expense checks, not only cutting costs but 
also advancing the payday from Tuesday to Monday, with arrange- 
ments to pay on Friday if Monday is a holiday. 

Filling another employee need, the Board took steps to recognize 
employees with 15 and 10 years of service. Pins and certificates were 
presented in appropriate ceremonies to 818 individuals representing 
nearly 40 percent of the total number of employees. 

After noting these various accomplishments by the Board and its 
employees, it 1s not difficult to understand the increased mechanical 
efficiency which the House appropriations subcommittee referred to 
in its report. 

It also explains the Board’s 1956 appropriation request, the 
$6,100,000 to administer the railroad retirement system, and that is 
less than for any year since 1951, despite an increased workload. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES 


Senator Hitu. Mr. Kelly, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act provides that: 

The Board shall engage in and conduct research projects, investigation and 
studies with respect to the cause, care and prevention of and benefits for actions 
and disabilities and other subjects deemed by the Board to be related thereto, and 
shall recommend legislation deemed advisable in the light of such research proj- 
ects, investigations and studies. 

What is the Board doing today to carry out that provision of the 
law? 

Mr. Ketziy. For some time, I guess for almost a year, we have 
been trying to get together the interested parties to hold a meeting. 
It is on our agenda, it has been postponed from time to time. It is 
more of the obligation of the other two members of the Board to get 
their people together, the railroads and the labor organizations whom 
they represent, because I am the only one that would be there repre- 
senting the public, but the railroad representatives and the labor 
organizations representatives, of which there are a great number, 
have been busy, and it is hard to get them to fix a date. Several 
dates have been fixed heretofore, but were unsatisfactory to some of 
those interested. 

Last year I remember some dates had been fixed and then some 
legislative hearings came up and each time they had to be postponed, 
for things of that nature which interfered. 

Senator Hitu. Surely—you say you have been trying for a whole 
vear and you cannot have a meeting of representatives of your own 
Board? 

Mr. Ketty. We have representatives of our own Board, but I 
mean—— 

Senator Hiiu. These people work for the Board, do they not? 

Mr. Ketxiy. No, sir. I have not asked for an adjournment, Mr. 
Chairman, not a single adjournment. ‘The adjournments have all 
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been granted at the request of other members of the Board or their 
organizations. 

Senator Hiti. You are the Chairman of the Board. Can you not 
vive us some assurance that you meet on this forthwith and make your 
recommendations and begin these research projects? 

Mr. Keruuy. We could set an arbitrary date, but that would not be 
fair to the railroad labor organizations or the railroads. They want to 
have their representatives present. 

Senator Hiuu. I appreciate that you may want to consult with 
them, just as the chairman of a committee might consult with memn- 
bers of his committee to try to find his best date. But certainly it 
does seem to me like here is a very specifie duty. lt does not say the 
Board “may’’ engage in; it says the board “shall.” That is a manda. 
tory provision of the law. 

And you tell us that for a whole year now you have not been able to 
getameeting. It does seem to me that vou could get a meeting if you 
exercised yourself and just insisted as Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Keuty. I have been trying to be fair about the matter. 

Senator Hiiu. I appreciate that; but a year’s time is an awful long 
time to delay a meeting. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE W. HARPER, MEMBER, RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


EFFORTS TO GET RESEARCH PROJECTS STARTED 


Mr. Harper. Senator Hill, may I say this? 

Senator Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harper. We have diligently tried to fix a mutually convenient 
date for representatives of the railroads and representatives of the 
various labor organizations. That is a matter in which their interest 
lies, and we have tried diligently to do that. But because of negotia- 
tions in the Health and Welfare program, and the operating groups 
have had quite some important negotiations, and the chief attorney, 
general counsel for the railroads, was in Europe at one time, it was 
not possible. 

And I want to add to what the colonel has said in assuring you that 
we have made a diligent effort. 

We have it on the agenda now and we have decided that we will 
fix an arbitrary date and invite these people in so that they can 
participate with us in the determination of just what kind of a study 
will be made, a study that will be most helpful to both the employees 
and to the railroad. 

And I want to add to what the colonel has said. Actually it has 
not been our fault because we have tried several times and have set 
at least two dates which had to be postponed for reasons that were 
entirely reasonable. 

Senator Hy. And you tell this committee now that you will fix 
a date to meet on that date? 

Mr. Harper. I can’t speak for the whole Board, but that is our 
plan. We have oouied that, and in the light of our failure hereto- 
fore, we decided that the best thing to do is to set an arbitrary dat 
and then get as many as can come. 

Senator Hinu. Is that vour thought, too, Mr. Kelly? 
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\fr. Ketty. That is my thought; yes. I hesitated about suggesting 
an arbitrary date because of the great number of people involved. I 
thought they could work it out to their mutual agreement. 

Senator Porrer. What was your plan? 

Mr. Ketiy. To have the representatives of both the railroads and 
“93 organizations, who are the chief people interested in this study, 

such meeting. 

‘Senatan Porrer. There are 10 railroad labor organizations? 

\Mr Kexiy. There are 24. 

Senator Hitt. And how many railroad organizations? 

\ir. Harper. Two. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Harper, you represent the railroad labor on the 
Board? 

\ir. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitu. Now, is the Board here present agreeable on fixing 
a date for this matter? 

Mr. Ketiy. I am certainly agreeable. 


ARBITRARY DATE SET 


\lr. Sgutre. As soon as we can find a date with those people who 
are primarily interested so they can attend. 

Mr. Harper. Of course, we did set an arbitrary date. Mr. Carter 
Fort happened to be unavailable. I don’t think the Board should 
proceed without giving him an opportunity if he has a reasonable 
reason for not being present. But I assure you that we are going to 
set a date, and if we get a representative group, representing both 

he Railroads and management, we will do that. We are very anxious 
to get that behind us. We have had it on the agenda for several 
months. 

Senator Porter. I agree with the chairman that it is a very worth- 
in thing and it should be done. The railroad safety is being taken 

before the Commerce Committee. Constantly we are having 
evialation passed about what can and should be done in railroad 
safety. 

I also appreciate the fact that these men are scattered all over the 
country, and any problem you have you just set an arbitrary date 
and let it ride or fall on that date. 

Senator Hity. If you do not get them on that date you have to set 
another one. You have to just keep driving this ‘thing through. 
And that is what I understand you gentlemen are going to ‘do: i is that 
right? 

Mr. Keztuy. That is right. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Kelly, you are going to supply us a statement in 
reply to those questions, are you not? 

Mr. Ketiy. Yes, I will be glad to do that. I have a statement 
which | had with some notes here, but in the interest of brevity 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR CLAIMS REFUSAL 


Senator Hiii. Will you supply that statement as requested by 
Senator Hayden? 

When you supply that statement sir, let us know your statutory 
authority to refuse to accept claims for unemployment compensation, 


55 57 
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particularly these claims to which Senator Hayden referred, that js 
the claims from the Navahos and also the claims from the Puerts 
Ricans. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, are you asking him to testify o; 
present a prepared statement? , 

Senator Hiux. A little earlier Senator Hayden was here and made 
an inquiry as to this and asked for such a statement. I just want 
make sure that Mr. Kelly understood fully what the statement wa; 
tocover. And that is his statutory authority to refuse to accept clains 
for unemployment compensation, particularly claims from Naval 
Indians and from the Puerto Ricans. 

Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrer. No, | havenone. But I have been looking at the 
House report and I do not know whether the chairman has requested 
Mr. Kelly to make a comment on the schedule C category, Mr. Chair. 
man. Is that going to be a part of the statement that Mr. Kelly 
was to report to the committee? . 


SCHEDULE C CLASSIFICATION CONTROVERSY 


I note in the House report they were critical of the so-called sched- 
ule C classification controversy. I will abide by the wish of the chair- 
man, certainly, but I think that should be covered by either Mr 
Kelly’s report or covered in the report. 

Senator Hitu. You wrote a letter on that, did you, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiuu. I think it might be well to summarize the letter for 
Senator Potter here and then the letter will appear in full in the 


record. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 
Unirep States or AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp, 
Chicago 11, Ill.. Apri! 18, 1955 
The Honorable Lister HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Hii: This is in reply to the verbal request of Mr. Downey of 
your committee staff for a statement on the actions by the majority of the Board 
(Raymond J. Kelly, Chairman, and Frank C. Squire, management member) with 
respect to matters mentioned in the report of House Appropriations Committe 
(H. Rept. 228, accompanying H. R. 5046) which was submitted by Congressman 
Fogarty. 

The report referred to the introduction of the Civil Service classification, 
schedule C, into the Board, and the subject of unemployment benefits for Navah 
Indians within the reservation. 

SCHEDULE C 


On page 18 of the House report, this statement appears in the section regarding 
the Railroad Retirement Board: 

“For example, it was found that an abortive attempt was made by the Board 
Chairman to introduce so-called schedule C classification in all top administrati\ 
posts despite the universally admitted fact that the Board was designed to fune- 
tion as an independent agency free from partisan considerations.” 

The following is a summary of the several significant actions which =r seri 
to clear up the misunderstanding which has developed out of schedule 

On March 31, 1953, the President issued Executive Order 10440 ae author- 
ized the Civil Service Commission, upon recommendation of the agencies col- 
cerned, to place positions of a confidential or policy-determining character in 4 
new schedule C. 
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In a letter to all agencies dated April 1, 1953, Chairman Philip Young of the 
Civil Service Commission explained the new Executive order to heads of depart- 
ments and independent agencies as follows: 

“The objectives of the President in issuing this Executive order have been (a 
to strengthen the civil-service system, by removing therefrom positions of a policy- 
determining nature together with those positions where the duties are such that 
there must be a close personal and confidential relationship between the incumbent 
and the head of the agency or one of his key officials; and (b) to enable the admin- 
istration to make appointments directly to those positions involving the determi- 
nation of major executive policies.” 

In the same letter, Chairman Young transmitted instructions to the agencies 
for submitting schedule C recommendations. 

On September 1, 1953, Raymond J. Kelly assumed office as Chairman of the 
Board, and on October 27, 1953, Chairman Kelly and Board Members Horace W. 
Harper and Frank C. Squire voted unanimously to move the position of adminis- 
trative officer in the office of the Chairman from the competitive service into the 
excepted schedule C classification. The Civil Service Commission approved this 
action a short time later. 

In January 1954 the Board considered the application of schedule C to various 
other positions in the agency, but took no action at this time. By telegram of 
January 26, 1954, to the Chairman of the Board, Senator Paul Douglas requested 
that action be deferred. On March 16, 1954, Senator Douglas addressed a letter 
to the President asking whether schedule C appiied to positions in the Railroad 
fetirement Board. Replying for the President on March 30, 1954, Mr. Philip 
Young stated, ‘‘Positions in the Railroad Retirement Board may be included in 
schedule C established by Executive Order No. 10440 of March 3i, 1953. The 
order authorizes the Civil Service Commission, upon recommendation of the 
agency concerned, to except from the competitive service positions which are of a 
confidential or policy-determining character by placing them in schedule C.”’ 

On September 9, 1954, the Board voted (Mr. Harper dissenting) to request 
Civil Service Commission approval to place 10 top policy-determining and con- 
fidential positions in the schedule C classification. The Board action was carried 
out in a letter, dated September 17, 1954, to Mr. Philip Young, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, in which the Board recommended that these positions 
be placed in schedule C: 

GS-16, chief executive officer 

GS-15, chief executive assistant 

iS-15, general counsel 

GS-15, associate general counsel 
GS general auditor 
GS administrative officer to Board member 
GS administrative officer to Board member 
GS- labor relations officer to Board member 
GS secretary of the Board 
GS-11, liaison representative (Washington, D. C.) 

It should be pointed out that prior to the September 9 action by the Board, 
most other Government agencies had placed varying numbers of positions in 
schedule C. According to a Civil Service Commission report dated August 31, 
1954, 42 departments and agencies had received permission to remove positions 
from the competitive service into schedule C. Some of these were: the National 
Mediation Board, the Securities and Exchange Commission, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Export-Import Bank, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Civil Defense Administration, and the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. As of October 14, 1954, the Civil 
Service Commission reported that 1,127 jobs had been placed in schedule C since 
April 1953. 

On October 27, 1954, the Board reconsidered its letter of September 17, 1954, 
to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and voted to withdraw its 
request to place the 10 positions in schedule C. This withdrawal took place 
before the Commission had an opportunity to approve or disapprove the Board’s 
request. 

In the recent House Appropriation Subcommittee hearing on the Board budget, 
Congressman Fogarty recalled that Chairman Kelly’s first recommendation to 
place various positions in schedule C had come up for discussion in the 1954 
hearing. He said, ‘It was pretty well the sense of the committee at that time 
that the Board should be left independent.’’? The determination of the sense of 
the committee must have been in executive session, because although the subject 


1 
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was brought up off the record at last vear’s hearing, there was no discussio) 
the Board’s presence to indicate the attitude of the committee, and the Board has 
not since been informed thereon. 

NAVAHOS 


While Navahos had been employed for many years on sections of the railroad 
immediately adjacent to the reservation, it was in 1942 that they were firs: 
shipped away, in that case as an extra gang to Southern California, 

Due to the manpower shortage during the war two other railroads began ep. 
ploying them, and the Indians became accustomed to that kind of work, anq 
became desirous of obtaining the relatively large wages that they could get, thus 
staying on the job longer. Today they average 4 to 5 months on the extra gang 
and some will work until laid off in the late fall. As a result, ever since 1943 
there have been many thousands a year shipped from Gallup and Farmingto; 
N. Mex., and Winslow, Ariz., for extra gang railroad track work. 

The regular unemployment claims agents with whom claimants must revister 
are designated railroad employees, ordinarily one in every shop, roundhouse, 
railroad office, depot, ete. Consequently there were and are regular claims agent. 
on the railroad along the southern border of the Navaho reservation and some fe 
Indians during these early years who were nearby may have registered for w1 
ployment with them. 

Prior to January 1947, so far as can be determined, there never had been an; 
demand, or even suggestion nor any thought, of setting Bien ae ee 
agents inside the reservation. At that time one of our fieldmen, not now living 
recommended that about 75 of the Indian traders scattered over the reservati 
should be appointed as special unemployment claims agents. On December 20) 
1946, the matter was presented to the Board, which at first turned down the recom- 
mendation on the ground that in going back into the reservation the Navahos 
had removed themselves from the labor market and consequent opportunity of 
other work and that they were not eligible for unemployment benefits (there are 
several court opinions on this question of claimants under State systems removing 
themselves from the labor market). Shortly thereafter the then Chairman of the 
Board was invited to make a trip out to the reservation and after his retur 
changed his vote and the Board on January 7, 1947, appointed about 75 of the 
Indian traders as special unemployment claims agents. 

Up until 1952 the Board’s regional director, who was most familiar with condi- 
tions on the reservation and of what work was available to the Navahos, followed 
the practice of notifying the traders on the reservation, who were special unew- 
ployment claims agents each year, of the date in the early summer when they 
should cease taking registrations and again in the fall of the date they shoul 
resume taking unemployment registrations. These dates varied somewhat, 
presumably according to weather conditions and available work. This practic: 
was not at the direction of the Board—in fact, was not even called to the attention 
of the Board—but was the judgment of the regional director based on his 
intimate acquaintance with conditions. That is identically the same practice 
that the Board readopted this past summer. During those years up to 1952 
while that practice was in effect of eliminating during the summer months the 
widespread facilities for registrations by Indians living back on the reservation, 
no complaint was made by anyone. 

In 1952 someone—not the Board and without the Board’s knowledge—ordered 
that registrations be taken by the Indian trader claims agents during the summer 
months. This was not based on any complaint that had been received. 

On June 10, 1954, the Board instructed that the old method which had bee: 
followed up to 1952 be restored, namely, of receiving no registrations during 
summer months. This past year that period was from July 1 to December | 
based on careful consideration of the amount of work to be found; not only railroad 
work, but beet, carrot, tomato, and other vegetable field work as well as other 
agricultural work, highway and ditch work on the reservation, labor on schools 
and other buildings on or near the reservation, sawmill, uranium mining, and sel!- 
employment in sheep raising, farming, gathering pinion nuts, ete, 

Consultations before, during, and after this suspension of registrations with th 
head of the Indian Service at Window Reck, the head of the Area Indian Servic’ 
at Gallup, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, members of the tribal counc! 
that speaks for the Indians on the reservation, Indian traders, and many others 
intimately familiar with conditions have all indicated approval of the Board's 
action. 

One of the most important facts considered by the Board, and apparent! ly th 
predominant fact in the minds of the outsiders who were consulted, was the 
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following: Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, the maximum 
length of time in any one fiscal year for which an individual can draw unemploy- 
ment benefits is 6 months. M: any Indians who might register and receive unem- 
ploy ment benefits on the reservation commencing July 1 would be tempted to do so 
instead of finding work on highway or other construction or harvesting agricul- 
tural crops; they would have exhausted their unemployment benefits by the end 
of December and then be left with no cash income during the major part of the 
winter when there is little demand for their labor. 
Sincerely yours, 
RayMonp J. KEetiy, Chairman. 
FRANK C. Squire, Member. 

Mr. Kutiy. As is stated in the letter from the majority of the 
Board, dated April 18, 1955—and that was addressed to Chairman 
Hill, 1 do not know whether copies were sent around, or not, I believe 
not; 1 believe it was just sent to the chairman—we point out in that 
letter that schedule C was created in March of 1953 by Executive 
Order 10440. It authorized the Civil Service Commission to place 
confidential and policy-determining positions in the schedule C if 
requested to do so by a department or an independe nt agency. 

Senator Porrer. Did you receive that order? 

Mr. Kevxy. I assume after I became Chairman I had a copy of the 
order and some other material in connection with it. I do not know 
just where it came from at that time except that there was given to 
me a proposed report from a subcommittee of the House, which 
pointed out that there were certain positions in the Board that should 
he under schedule C. That is the thing that initiated my investiga- 
tion into it. 

Senator Porrer. But that order never went into effect, did it? 

Mr. Keiiy. That report? 

Senator Porrrr. You did not classify your positions? 

Mr. Knitty. No. It was never completed. There was some 
attempt made, as was set forth in the letter in detail. 

Senator Porrer. And that has been submitted to the Chairman? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes. 

Senator Hitit. And those positions were never reclassified? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, they never were. 

Senator Hity. And there is no intent or purpose on the part of 
the Board to reclassify them at this time? 

Mr. Ketiy. No, not at the present time. 


ACTION DEFERRED ON SCHEDULE C POSITIONS 


| would like to add to the statement in that letter the following: 
That in January 1954 the Board considered the application of schedule 
C to various positions in the agency but deferred action at that time. 
And then in March, a Senator wrote the President asking whether 
schedule C applied to positions in the Railroad Retirement Board. 

In replying for the President, Mr. Philip Young, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission said: 


Positions in the Railroad Retirement Board may be included in schedule C 
established by Executive Order No. 10440 of March 31, 1953. The order author- 
izes the Civil Service Commission, upon recommendation of the agency concerned, 
to except from the competitive service, positions which are of a confidential or 
policy-determinating character by placing them in schedule ( 


That is the end of the quotation from the letter from Mr. Young. 
Senator Hitt. We will put the letter in the file. 
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Now let me ask you this question about the letter dated April ig. 
1955, addressed to me as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Ketuy. I was trying to summarize it. 

Senator Hinu. Yes, sir. It was signed by you, Mr. Raymond J, 


Kelly, as Chairman, and signed by Mr. Frank C. Squire as member 
Mr. Ketry. That is right. 


Senator Hiti. Mr. Harper did not sign that letter? 
Mr. Ketiy. He dissented and filed a written dissent. 


Mr. Harper. I filed a separate statement. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiitut. Then we would like to have your statement in the 


record, too, Mr. Harper 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Unrrep States OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOarp, 
Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1955, 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Hii: This is the minority statement of Horace W. Harper, 
labor member of the Railroad Retirement Board, with respect to two items 
referred to in the report of the House Appropriations Committee (H. R. Rept. 
No, 228, accompanying H, R. 5046). This statement is made in compliance 
with the request of Mr. Downey of your committee staff. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR INDIANS 


The railroads employed approximately 7,800 Navaho Indians in calendar (base 
year 1953. Practically all of them earned at least $300 in that vear and were, 
therefore, qualified, subject to certain other qualifications such as availability, 
willingness to work, etc., for unemployment benefits in the benefit year running 
from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. The average daily benefit rate for Navahos 
is now about $5.85, or about $29.25 per week. The payment of such benefits 
was suspended by majority Board action in the 5 months elapsing between July | 
and December 1, 1954, as shown in the following excerpt from the minutes of 
special Board mecting of June 10, 1954 (p. 164): 

‘The Board approved a ‘Notice to Special Unemployment Claims Agents, 
Gallup-Winslow Area,’ to be released by Mr. Earl Rentfrow, district: manager, 
informing such agents that the Board will pay no unemployment a to 
Indian claimants in the Gallup-Winslow area this summer; that accordingly, no 
applications (form ES—-1—UI-1) are to be taken after June 30, 1954, and no regis- 
trations on claims (form UI—3) beginning on or after July 1, 1954, are to be taken; 
and that advice will be furnished as to the date next fall when applications and 
claims may be taken. Board Member Harper dissented from the majority on 
the grounds that such action amounts to a suspension of the operation of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act and that the Board is without authority 
to suspend such operation.” 

Many Navahos have suffered, or will hereafter suffer, the loss of substantial 
sums of money because payments were suspended 5 months. Many of them 
were eligible for benefits in those 5 months who might not be eligible in some or 
all of the 7 months remaining in the benefit year. Those include Indians who 
died between July 1 and December 7, 1954: those who do not exhaust their 
maximum benefits in the remainder of the benefit year; and those who earned 
$300 but less than $400 in the base year 1953. 

Even those who have not, and will not, suffer any actual monetary loss were 
subjected, legally, or illegally, to the inconvenience and temporary deprivation 
incident to the deferment. of pay ments for a 5-month period. Navaho railroad 
workers, like all other railroad workers, are entitled to payment of unemployment 
benefits when such benefits are due. The law makes no distinction. In my 
opinion, the Board, or a majority thereof, lacks statutory authority to defer the 
payment of such benefits for 5 months, or for any other period. 
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SCHEDULE C 


Executive Order 10440 (March 31, 1953) is not an order or directive in the 

nse that it requires any agency to recommend the placement of any job or jobs 
i schedule C, It merely authorizes agencies to exercise their discretion as to 
the making of such recommendations. Some agencies, but not all of them, have 
availed themselves of such authority. This Board was authorized, but not 
required, to recommend, as it did, that 10 of its top administrative posts be 
placed in schedule C. That is obviously true because thereafter the Board with- 
drew its recommendation without running afoul the provisions of Executive 
Order 10440. 

The recommendation of the Board, subsequently withdrawn, that 10 of its top 
administrative posts be placed in schedule C was but a means to an end, namely, 
to enable the administration to make appointments directly to those positions 

* *"’ Those positions were then and are now filled by highly capable career 
employees, all of whom are competent, by reason of long experience and thorough 
knowledge of both acts, efficiently and quite satisfactorily to perform the duties of 
their respective positions. To supplant these men with political appointees 
without experience in this field and whose capabilities are unknown would not be 
in the best interests of the railroads, railroad employees and the Board itself. 
Both the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
\ct are the handiwork of Congress. Republican and Democratic Members alike 
viewed with misgivings the possibility of polities finding its way into the adminis- 
tration of the acts. After careful consideration and debate in committee, a pro- 
posal that the Board hire its employees without regard to civil service was rejected. 
The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 contains a definite expression of congres- 
sional intent and positive purpose that, aside from the Board members themselves, 
the personnel of the Board was to be employed only under civil-service rules. 
The legislative history of the acts cries out against the intrusion of politics into the 
administration of the Board. 

Unlike other Government agencies, the Railroad Retirement Board administers 
a retirement and unemployment benefit program for a single industry. It was 
clearly not intended that in the adjudication of claims for benefits the Board’s 
employees should identify themselves with a partisan or political point of view, or 
should stake their future careers on the future of any political party. No good 
substitute for the merit system has yet been devised. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace W. Harper. 


REASON FOR DISSENTING OPINION 


Senator Hritt. Do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Harpsrr. Yes, sir. I would like to point out that Executive 
Order 10440 was not an order or a directive in the sense that it re- 
qured the Board to classify any employees as schedule C employees. 
It only authorized the Board to do that if the Board, in its judgment, 
deemed it advisable. And the Board, the majority of the Board, 
deemed it advisable, and I dissenting from that because the people 
presently employed on the 10 jobs involved are longtime career 
employees; they have grown up with the Board; they have years of 
experience; they have a full knowledge of the acts and a full knowl- 
vlge of the administration of the acts. And it seems to me like that 
it would be clearly against the best interest of the employees, the best 
interests of the railroads and the best interests of the Board itself to 
supplant these employees who have distinguished records with the 
Board and who admittedly are outstandingly capable in their fields, 
‘0 supplant them with some political employee who would come in 
cold and not know anything at all about the acts, their backgrounds 
and their purposes. 

| vigorously opposed the substitution of political appointments for 
the system which has been in effect for 17 years and which has worked 
splendidly. As evidence that they have done that, only yesterday 
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we recommended that seven of the employees involved be given son, 
supergrade classifications. I think that is important because it ing). 
cates how capable these people are. 

Then it is bad when politics, when change of administration bring 
about a complete change in the top personnel of the Board. 

In the very beginning, i in the congressional hearings, it was in th 
late depression years, there were a great number of unemployed 
railroad workers. Both the railroads “and the organizations recon. 
mended that our Board be staffed by these unemployed railroad 
workers, and in the committee hearings, both the Republicans and the 
Democrats alike cried out against that and said that it would make 
for inefficiency and that we would have a board which could jo; 
function at its best. And they declined to permit that provision jy 
the act. 

CIVIL-SERVICE STATUS OF EMPLOYEES 


After careful consideration—and certainly not by accident—after 
careful consideration and debate in the committee they eliminated 
that proposed section which had been proposed jointly by both the 
railroads and the employees, to eliminate that proposal and insert 
instead the quite definite provision that all the employees of t! 
Board were to be employed under civil-service status. 

And I think that experience has shown that Congress was wise and 
that we have developed much better personnel than we would if we 
were to change top employees each full year or with each change in 
the administration. 

Senator Porrrer. How long have the employees that you have been 
in civil service? 

Mr. Harper. Since the very beginning, 1937, the last act. 

Senator Porrer. Have there ever been any employees of that 
caliber employed outside of civil service? 

Mr. Harper. In the beginning, yes. It was a commonplace 
occurrence under civil service to get employees quickly and then they 
may come in by examination or otherwise. And then we did have i 
the very beginning, because it took a considerable force and starting 
from scratch, we had to make some selections. That is before my 
time, of course, but I recognize that it was necessary to make some 
quick selections, and that there were. 

However, all the 10 involved here came in under civil-service status 
and have progressed from the lower grades: up to the highest. 

Mr. McKenna came in as a clerk, grade 5 or 6—I do not remember 
the details—and by strict attention to his business and doing out- 
standing service he has come to be the chief executive officer of the 
Board, which is the equivalent of a general manager for a corporation. 


HIRING EMPLOYEES WITH TOP GRADES 


Senator Porrrer. When was the last time that employees were hired 
with top grades, notwithstanding the original service? 

Mr. Harper. I do not think since 1938 or 1939. I think it was ll 
the first 2 years of the Board’s existence. 

Mr. McKenna. I think the last time was when the Unemploymett 
Insurance Act was passed in 1939. 

Senator Porrer. What was the reason for disregarding the Ci! 
Service at that time? 
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\ir. McKenna. At that time I believe the object was to select the 
best qualified people that could be put in a key slot, with no people 
available on civil-service registers to fill the job. The job had to be 
done ina hurry. These people were put in and later came the Execu- 
tive order. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, you were just starting your organi- 
zation? 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. 

Mr. Harper. I hope I am not taking too much time, but I would 
like to say it would be a sad commentary if we would inquire of some 
claimant as to whether he was a Republican or Democrat and to ad- 
judicate claims on the basis of a man’s political affiliation. 

[ think all of us can agree quickly that that would certainly depart 
from the intent of both acts and keep in mind that these are joint 
projects of the railroads and of the organization, and certainly we 
would not like to have some man have his claim adjudicated on the 
basis of whether he was a Republican or Democrat. And if and when 
polities finds its way into our Board, I don’t think any of us would do 
it but there might come a time, sometime when it would go beyond 
the actual employment of these staff people, and it would come to be 
a matter maybe unconsciously of considering whether a man was a 
vood Democrat or a good Republican. 

And I would hate to think that a man affiliated with one party would 
vet an annuity of $130 a month and another man, under the same 
conditions, under a different political party, would get $150 or $160. 


ABSENCE OF POLITICS IN BOARD 


And I make this additional statement—and I think probably it 
could be verified by all the members of the Board, and Colonel Kelly 
has been with us, as he said, only a little while, about 2 years, and his 
memory does not extend back so far—but you can take this statement 
as 100 percent: Politics has never been given any place in our Board. 
And I did not know and still do not know the political affiliation of 
these 10 people. 1 have had some suspicions, of course, on occasions, 
but as to actually knowing the political affiliations, we have never 
given consideration to that. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE ON BOARD 


Senator Hitt. How long have vou been on the Board, Mr. Harper? 

Mr. Harper. Just about 5 years. I have completed an unexpired 
term and am beginning a new term now. 

Senator Porrmr. I agree with you that the Railroad Retirement 

Board is a little different from other Government agencies, because 
it enjoys financing from its own funds. I think probably it is a wise 
decision not to put this schedule C into effect. 
_ However, I do think that we can have people that are in top spots 
in Government of either party who can administer and do a job without 
their political affiliation being a criterion. I will not go as far as to 
say than an annuity be based upon political party. 

Mr. Harper. Ours is a highly technical system, and with due re- 
gard to everybody, it would be most difficult for a capable man to 
come in from the outside and do the same kind of work that a man 
could who is experienced and has grown up with the system. 
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A good lawyer, sir, could come in there and be lost for a couple of 
years. And I say that, I think, rather conservatively. It would take 
rather longer than that for him to have a full knowledge of the ‘back. 
ground and the evolution of the two acts. 

Senator Hiiu. As I understand it, the so-called reclassification ge 
has not gone through, and it is not the intention of the Board to put ji 
through. Is that right, Colonel Kelly? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. It was withdrawn last October ani 
nothing has been done since then. 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any further questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. No questions. 

Mr. Ketty. I would just like to say one thing further. 

Senator Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Ketuy. I sent to you, Senator, copies of the two letters [ re. 
ceived in reference to the Navaho situation. And since I arrived jy 
Washington I received a third letter, of which I will send you a copy, 
I do not know whether it will be your intention to put these letters in 
the record, or not. 

Senator Hit. You send us copies of those letters. The thing that is 
most interesting is to have your statement, Colonel. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The Board submitted the following:) 


CuicaGao, Itu., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. Lister Hu, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Hii: This is in response to your request, during the hearing 
on May 19, for a statement regarding the statutory authority for the Board's 
action in deferring the acceptance of claims for unemployment benefits. 

In our letter to you on April 18, 1955, we outlined the reasons for deferring the 
taking of registrations on the Navaho Reservation during the summer months 
of last year. The Board’s authority is contained in the following provisions of 
section 12 (i) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 U.S. C. 362 (i): 

“The Board may establish, maintain, and operate free employment offices, 
and may designate as free employment offices facilities maintained by (i) a railway 
labor organization which is duly authorized and designated to represent employees 
in accordance with the Railway Labor Act, or (ii) any other labor organization 
which has been or may be organized in accordance with the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, or (iii) one or more employers, or (iv) an organization of 
employers, or (v) a@ group of such employers and labor organizations, or (vi) 4 
State, Territorial, foreign, or the Federal Government. The Board may also 
enter into agreements of arrangements with one or more employers or railway 
labor organizations organized in accordance with the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, pursuant to which notice of the availability of work and the rights of 
employees with respect to such work under agreements between such employers 
and railway labor organizations may be filed with employment offices and pur- 
suant to which employees registered with employment offices may be referred to 
such work. 

“The Board shall prescribe a procedure for registration of unemployed em- 
ployees at employment offices. Such procedure for registration shall be prescribed 
with a view to such registration affording substantial evidence of the days of unem- 
ployment of the employees who register. The Board may, when such registratio! 
is made personally by an employee, accept such registration as initial proof of 
unemployment sufficient to certify for payment a claim for benefits.’’ 

By virtue of this authority, the Board has set up a system under which registra- 
tions for unemployment benefits are normally made with railroad employees 
designated by the Board as claims agents. Special arrangements for the taking 
of registrations have been made in situations in which railroad personnel were not 
available for such designation. In this way the Board has made it possible for 
individuals qualified for benefits under the ast to register without great inconven- 
ience or expense. The Board has not, however, felt that it was required to, of 
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should, make arrangements for registrations in situations in which it was obvious 
that the individuals in the area would not be eligible for benefits. With specific 
reference to the case of Navajos, we felt that the taking of registrations during 
the summer months when work was plentiful would have tempted some of the 
Navajos to quit their jobs in order to claim benefits; their claims would have been 
denied, since they were not available for work, and they would have found them- 
selves Without jobs or unemployment benefits. It would also have entailed 
trouble and expense which could not possibly have been justified. 

It appears that the registration procedure prescribed by the board in this case 
has worked out in a manner beneficial to the Navahos. This is indicated by 
letters, copies of which are attached, from R. D. Cousins, a trader at Gallup, 
N. Mex., Harold Springer, president of the United Indian Traders Association, 
and G. Warren Spaulding, general superintendent of the Navaho Agency, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior. While we are happy about the bene- 
fical effect on the Navahos, we should make it clear that in prescribing this 
procedure we have been prompted also by our concern for the proper adminis- 
tration of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. It is our conviction that 
the purposes of that act would not be furthered by the indiscriminate encourage- 
ment of claims in situations in which claims are clearly not warranted. 

Somewhat similar considerations may be presented with respect to individuals 
seeking unemployment insurance benefits under the act who are residents of 
Puerto Rico. But their contentions are now pending before the board, and we 
should be reluctant to take a firm position with respect to a matter on which 
the individuals concerned have indicated an intention to request a formal hearing 
and determination. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND J. KELLY, Chairman. 
FRANK C. Squire, Member. 


The following are attachments to the above letter and should be so included 
in the record: 
ATTACHMENT 1 
Cousins Bros. 
Gallup, N. Mex., March 31, 1955. 
Col. RayMonp J. KELLY 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago 11, Il. 

Dear CoLtoneL Ketity During March of 1955 the House Appropriations 
Committee critized the Railroad Retirement Board for an order it issued last July 
postponing payment of unemployment compensation to Navaho Indians until 
the winter months. I wish to say that I, personally, believe the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board was 100 percent right in this matter. 

Evidently, the Committee does not understand the situation. I feel sure if the 
Committee would take the time to look into the matter they would see it as the 
rest of us do. I have lived among the Navahos all my life and know there are 
several types of work for them during the summer and fall months which takes 
care of them very nicely. During the winter months there is absolutely nothing 
in the way of work for them, and if they have used up their railroad retirement 
benefits it will work a great hardship upon them and their families. 

I sincerely hope some way can be worked out so that we can continue to sign 
these boys up during the winter months as we have in the past. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. D. Covstins, 
Special Claims Agent. 


ATTACHMENT 2 


Unitep INDIAN TRADERS AssocIATION, INC., 
Gallup, N. Mez., April 21, 1955. 
Col. Raymonp J. KEtty, 
Chairman, Railroad Retire ment Board, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Dear CoLoneE.: It has been called to our attention that there has been some 
criticism of vour office because of the practice of postponing payments to the 
Navaho Indians of their railroad retirement benefits until the winter months. 
_While we cannot, and do not want to speak as representatives of the special 
claims agents of the Railroad Retirement Board, we would like to express our- 
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selves as traders on the Navaho Reservation. But more particularly, we would 
like to express ourselves as those who know the Navaho Indian, his econon 
condition, and the business conditions in this territory. 

During the summer and fall months, there is usually ample employment in this 
territory for all who wish employment, this includes the Navahos. However 
during the winter months, this situation does not exist. If the Navaho Indians 
receives their unemployment benefits during the summer and early fall months 
he will be receiving them at a time when he could obtain employment. This 
would no doubt tend to deprive employers of his services when they are needed 
It would also mean the Navaho Indian had exhausted this railroad retirement 
benefits during the winter months when there is no outside employment available. 

We are not familiar with the legality of the plan of postponement of payments 
of retirement benefits until such time as they are most needed, however, being 
familiar with the economy of the Navaho Indians, we know from the practical! 
standpoint, that the method which vou have practiced in the past, is much to the 
advantage of the Navaho Indian. We hope that it will be possible to continue 
this practice. 

Sincerely vours, 
HAROLD SPRINGER, President 


ATTACHMENT 3 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Navaho Agency, Window Rock, Ariz., May 12, 195 
Col. Raymonp J. KELLY, 
Chairman, Railroad Retirement Beard, 
Chicago 11, Til. 

DraR COLONEL KELLY: Now that the Navaho people have gotten throug 
another winter without serious hardship and suffering, I think it time that I tell 
you that the effect of the Railroad Retirement Board’s policy on this situatior 
has been momentous. I eredit your policy of deferring unemployment payments 
to qualified Navahos as having saved the day. Had it not been for the fact that 
vour Board decided after consultation with all of us concerned the unemployment 
compensation should be deferred until December in order to provide a backlog 
of money which would support many Navahos over the winter period when employ- 
ment was utterly unobtainable, we would have been in a serious situation wit 
respect to helping these many families due to the limited amount of welfare funds 
available for such purpose. 

As a result of your policy, some $400,000 to $500,000 poured into the Navaho 
Reservation, spread over the entire area and was available during the critical 
months of unemployment. Many families in this way had an income and as is 
traditional with the Navaho people the sharing process which ensued maintained 
life and self-respect among them. Having watched the situation during th 
past winter, I am hopeful that your board will consider maintaining the sam 
policy next winter. One has to remember that the Navaho people as a whole 
have not reached a stage of acculturation and experience in money matters whic! 
causes them to bank and save funds during the employment season against the 
day when employment is likely not to be available. Then, too, some of our 
Navaho people have not learned to use money wisely and their improvidenc 
causes them to suffer later. All in all I feel that your policy of deferring unem- 
ployment compensation so that it may be used during the winter months has 
been of great benefit to the Navaho people and I sincerely recommend the 
tinuance of the same program. 

I hope that when you are again in the vicinity of the Navaho Reservation | 
will find time to come out to Window Rock so that I may chat with you. W! 
you were here some time ago I enjoyed our visit very much. 

Sincerely vours, 
G. WARREN SPAULDING, 
General Superintendent 


The above will be sent air mail special delivery tonight, MeKenna, Chicago. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Your prepared statement that you brought with you today will 
be placed in its entirety at this point in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam Raymond J. Kelly, Chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. It administers the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, which provide a system of social insur- 
ance for railroad employees and their families. 

The Retirement Act provides benefits for aged and disabled railroad employees 
and their wives, and for the widows, widowers, children, and parents of deceased 
employees. The Unemployment Insurance Act provides benefits for railroad 
employees who are unemployed or sick. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is administered by three Board members 
appointed by the President, with the approval of the Senate. One member 
represents the railroads, which provide half of the funds for the retirement system 
and all of the funds for the unemployment and sickness system. Another mem- 
ber represents railroad employees, who provide the other half of the retirement 
system’s funds. The third member, who is the Chairman, represents neither 
railroad management nor employees, and must not be in the employment of, 
or have any interest in, either a railroad or railway employee organization. 

The benefit system which the Board administers grew out of the private pension 
plans which were established by the railroads many years ago. During the 
lepression years of the early 1930’s, the railway labor leaders feared that these 
plans might encounter financial difficulties and they asked Congress to establish 
a uniform, federally administered retirement system for railroad employees. 
Congress responded by enacting the first Railroad Retirement Act in June 1934. 
This law, however, was never put into operation because it was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the United States Supreme Court in May 1935. 

A second Railroad Retirement Act was passed on August 29, 1935, but its 
legality was also challenged. However, before the issue was settled in the courts, 
railroad management and labor sat down together and worked out a mutually 
satisfactory retirement plan, which became the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 

The 1935 act set up a system of old-age and disability retirement benefits and 
nominal survivor benefits. These were carried over, for the most part, in the 
1937 law. In addition, however, the Board was authorized to take over from 
the railroads the payment of pensions to the employees whom they had already 
retired under their own private plans. 

Major changes were made in the Retirement Act in 1946. These amendments 
greatly liberalized disability annuities, increased retirement benefits in the lower 
brackets, and established a system of monthly and lump-sum survivor benefits. 

In 1948 retirement benefits were raised substantially, and in 1951 both retire- 
ment and survivor payments were increased. The 1951 amendments, however, 
made other important changes in the Retirement Act. For one thing, they pro- 
vided for annuities for the wives of retired employees. They also established a 
0-year service requirement for all benefits, and provided for transferring to the 
social-security system the railroad credits of employees who retire or die with less 
than 10 vears of service. The 1951 amendments also introduced a guaranty that 
the benefits for railroad employees and their families shall not be less under the 
tailroad Retirement Act than they would be if railroad employment were covered 
by the Social Security Act. Finally, they provided for reinsuring part of the rail- 
road retirement benefits with the social-security system. This was done for the 
purpose of crediting the railroad system with certain savings which accrue to the 
social-security system because of not covering railroad employees. 

The most recent changes in the Railroad Retirement Act were made on August 
31, 1954. One of them made it possible for widows without dependent children 
to draw annuities at age 60, instead of at 65. Another granted annuities to dis- 
abled children past age 18 and to their widowed mothers. Furthermore, the maxi- 
mum earnings credited to railroad employees were raised from $300 to $350 a 
month. At the same time, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act was amended to 
make a similar change in the maximum monthly earnings on which employees and 
employers pay taxes. 

The other act administered by the Board—the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Aect—was enacted in 1938 and became effeztive on July 1, 1939. This 
law originally provided cash payments for railroad employees who were unem- 
ployed, but in 1946 it was extended to include payments for sickness and matern- 
itv, as well. It also authorizes the Board to operate an employment service for 
railroad employers and employees. 
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Amendments in 1952 and 1954 raised unemployment and sickness benef 
amounts very substantially. Also, the amendment in the latter year changed the 
maximum taxable and creditable earnings from $300 to $350 a month, the 
as under the railroad retirement svstem. 

To all intents and purposes, both the railroad retirement and the railroad \p- 
employment insurance systems are self-supporting. The money for paying bene. 
fits and administrative costs comes from trust funds built up by taxes paid by the 
railroads and their emplovees. As mentioned earlier, the railroads and employees 
share equally the cost of providing retirement and survivor benefits, while the 
railroads alone finance the unemployment and sickness program. 

Railroad retirement taxes are collected by the Internal Revenue Service tnder 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act. The rate of tax, which applies to employers 
and employees alike, progressed from 2%4 percent in 1937, when taxes first became 
payable, to 6% percent in 1952. Until July 1954, this rate applied to employee 
-arnings up to $300 a month, but since that time earnings up to $350 a month 
have been taxed. 

The railroad retirement system is financed on a level-cost basis. That is, the 
tax rate prescribed by the law, which is now a combined rate of 12% percent, js 
intended to be just sufficient to support indefinitely the scale of benefits provided 
On this principle, a large reserve is necessarily built up in the early vears of th, 
system, when benefits are lower than taxes. Eventually, when benefits exceed 
taxes, the reserve should be large enough so that the interest it earns will make 
up the difference. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not needed immediately for benefit 
payments or administration are invested in 3-percent Treasury notes. The interest 
earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the railroad retirement account 

The contributions paid by employers under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act are collected directly by the Board. Under this law, the contributions 
so collected are permanently appropriated to the Board for the payment of ben- 
efits and for the administration of the system. 

From July 1939, when contributions first became payable, until 1948, the 
contribution rate was 3 percent on emplovee earnings up to $300 a month. I 
the latter year, the rate was placed on a sliding scale ranging from \% to 3 percent 
depending upon the balance in the trust fund, which is known as the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

The extent of the Board’s operations under the retirement system is indicated 
by the following figures: 

At the end of December 1954, some 586,000 persons were being paid monthly 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. These included 300.000 retired 
employees, 103,000 wives of retired employees, and 183,000 widows, childrer 
and parents of deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of 
about $550 million a vear. These figures represent an increase during the vear 
of some 10,000 beneficiaries and $35 million in benefits. At the end of December, 
railroad retirement taxes were being collected from employers and employees at 
the rate of about $625 million a year. 

In addition to the benefit activities described, the Board maintains records of 
wages and service of over 9,400,000 persons who have worked in the railroad 
industry at some time since 1937. During 1954, service and earnings were recorded 
for nearly 2 million employees. The railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, includes all railroad, 
express, and sleeping-car companies subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, companies affiliated with such carriers. and certain railroad assoviations 

The Board’s appropriation request for funds to administer the railroad retire- 
ment system is not a request for an appropriation from general funds of the 
Treasury. Rather it is a request to transfer money from one trust fund to another, 
and, as such, has no effect on the total amount of the Federal budget. 

Our request is for $6,100,000 for administering the railroad retirement system 
in fiscal year 1956, co™pared with 1955 requirements of $6,364,000, including 4 
supplemental appropriation of $256,000. 

The supplemental appropriation for 1955 was made necessary by legislation 
enacted by the last Congress which increased both our recurring and nonrecurring 
workloads under the Railroad Retirement Act and provided Federal group life 
insurance for our e~ployees. We were »ble to absorb all of the additional costs 
except those arising fre, n the nonrecurring workload. This consisted primarils 
of two elements. One was the awarding of some 25,000 annuities to widows who 
beca™e eligible because of the reduction in the age requirement from 65 to 60. 
This change was made by Public Law 763. The second involved adjusting about 
115,000 annuities under the minimum-benefit provisions, 
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It should be noted that the supplemental request of $256,000 for 1955 was 
reduced by the Board by the amount of $163,000 from our original estimate of 
319,000. We were able to make this reduction mostly because we achieved 
greater efficiency than expected in processing the nonrecurring workload. 

Our request of $6,100,000 for 1956 is $264,000 less than our estimated expendi- 
tures in 1955, including the supplemental appropriation, and less than for any 
year since 1951. These decreases are occurring despite complexities which have 
heen introduced into the claims-adjudication process by recent amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and despite the normal increases in claims loads 
which can be expected each year until the retirement system reaches maturity 
some years hence. Claims receipts in 1951 were 94,761 compared with estimated 
receipts in 1956 of 131,200. The number of monthly payments made in 1951 
totaled 4,780,000 compared with an estimated 7,440,000 payments to be made 
in 1956. 

The ratio of administrative costs to benefit payments has been steadily declining 
over the years and has now reached a very low point. Last year—1954—it 
cost only 1.13 cents to pay $1 of benefits; in 1956 it is estimated that the cost 
will be only 1.04 cents. 

Since the 2 groups which pay the entire cost of maintaining the system—that 
is, railroad management and railroad labor—are represented on the 3-member 
Board, the Board has every incentive for administering its programs in the most 
economical manner. 

The Board is constantly studying all its activities with a view toward achieving 
economy through greater efficiency and elimination of marginal operations. Im- 
provements in internal procedures, and in the information and assistance made 
available to applicants and potential applicants, have helped to simplify and 
expedite the adjudication and payment of claims. Staffing requirements and the 
flow of work of the various offices are under constant scrutiny. 

One very important operational change made within the past year or so is 
worthy of special attention at this time. This is the transfer of the disbursing 
functions from the Treasury Department to the Board, which came about as a 
result of a study made at the request of the staff of the House Committee on 
\ppropriations. The study was conducted jointly by the staff of that committee, 
the Treasury Department, and the General Accounting Office. 

The transfer of the disbursing operation with respect to railroad retirement 
benefit payments, and the integration of it with existing accounting, vouchering, 
balancing, and certification work, have resulted in substantial savings. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has now authorized the extension of this checkwriting 
function to the preparation of administrative expense checks. 

The Board has always been ready to cooperate to the fullest extent with survey 
and inspections made by such agencies as the General Accounting Office, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the General Services 
\dministration. The results of such surveys have always been commendatory to 
the Board. 

We have submitted budget justifications for 1956 which break down our retire- 
ment operations into six major activities. Each has been related to basic work- 
measurement units and converted in terms of cost per unit and units per man-year. 
Also included are tabular and narrative discussions explaining the various activi- 
ties. 

In addition to Mr. Squire, the management member, and Mr. Harper, the labor 
member of the Board, there are present Mr. Frank J. McKenna, the chief execu- 
tive officer, Mr. George F. Pusack, the chief executive assistant, and Mr. Michael 
Rudisin, the Director of Fiscal Accounts, who are prepared to answer any ques- 
tions Which the members of the committee may wish to ask. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Senator Hrit. We have received from Senator Mansfield, of Mon- 
tana, urging the committee to allow additional funds for the Milk 
River Valley project in Montana, and to allow ample funds for the 
operation of Indian health facilities in the coming year. Senator 
Mansfield’s statement will be included at this point in the hearings. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Heaurn, Epucation, aNpD WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS, Fiscal YEAR, 1956 


Mr, Chairman, I wish to take this opportunity to make a short statement in 
behalf of several items in the 1956 appropriation bill for the Departments of 
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Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and related agencies embodied 
H. R. 5046. 

The major portion of my statement concerns Public Health Service fyya 
being allocated under the subtitle of communicable diseases. First of all | yi: 
to state that I am in full accord with the $100.000 increase above the bude 
request provided for by the House. The House recommendation for comm, 
cable diseases is $4,400,000. 

The communicable disease section of this bill includes $10,000 for the Pub 
Health Service to continue cooperating in the Milk River Valley projec 
Montana. This project began as an investigation of mosquito problems i 
valley which is typical of many other irrigated areas where serious irrigation g 
drainage problems have also created serious public health problems. 

Crop production in this valley, which includes about 124,000 acres of irrigated 
land, is severely reduced by excessive application of water, improper jrrigatioy 
methods, poor land preparation, and inadequate drainage facilities. 

These same factors are responsible for extensive collections of surface water 
both within and without the irrigated fields, which permit the production of yas 
swarms of mosquitoes, including the one which carries encephalitis, or sleeping 
sickness. 

The first phase of the cooperative work between HEW and Agriculture 
State agencies is now complete and these agencies are now ready to go in and 
effectively combat the mosquito and irrigation problems. Under the present 
appropriation requests there are sufficient tunds to carry out the program accord 
to the present schedule. However, I feel that because of its importance 
program should be speeded and more funds are needed for 1956 fiscal year 

The correction of this deplorable situation is important not only to Montana 
but to the Nation as a whole. The speedy correction of this situation which has 
existed more than 40 vears will provide the operating agencies a program 1 
follow in attacking other mosquito and irrigation problems of this natur 
other areas of the Nation. 

State and local agencies are cooperating in the Milk River project financia 
and otherwise. The Montana State Legislature and the Montana Reclamati 
Association have expressed the urgeney of these additional funds. In additi 
according to information received from officials of Agriculture and HEW, thes 
funds can be justified. 

It is difficult to see how anyone could object to these additional funds if thy 
had the opportunity or misfortune to come in contact with such a deplorat 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to recommend to the Senate Appropriations Committ 
that Public Health Service funds for communicable diseases be increased $15, (itil 
allowing the Milk River Valley project an operating budget of $25,000. If: 
additional information is required I respectfully refer vou to the attached bh 
prepared by Dr. J. R. Pepper, Montana State entomologist, which I would 
to have made part of the record. 

The other item under Public Health Service funds T wish to discuss is it 
to Indian health activities. As you know the Health, Education, and We 
Department assumes the responsibility for the conduct of the India 
program on July 1, 1955, as set down in Public Law 568. The Department 
assuming the responsibility for a difficult and severe problem, which must 
solved. It is my understanding that a careful, comprehensive evaluation of t 
Indian health problem is being considered and has been so ordered in this | 
I am in full accord with these views and it is important that sufficient funds ar 
made a ailable. 

I have received many disturbing reports that some of the Indian health ser 
will be discontinued soon after the transfer. The most recent report has concer! 
the Indian Hospital at Fort Peck, Mont. I have more recently been informed t! 
no Indian hospitals are scheduled to be closed during the 1956 fiseal vear 
subscribe to the view that ample funds be appropriated to keep all of these I 
facilities operating during 1956. 

As I understand it the future program in Indian health services depends 4 
great deal upon the completion of a general survey by the Surgeon General, whi 
is to be completed in October 1956. 

In closing I wish to take this opportunity to thank the committee for the 
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opportunity to appear in behalf of these Health, Education, and Welfare fu 
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OPERATIVE Mosquito RestarRcH PrRoJEcT, MitK River VALLEY, Monr. 
Coot 


prepared and submitted by J. H. Pepper, State entomologist and project co- 
ordinator, in support of the request being made by the Agricultural Research 
Service and the United States Public Health Service for funds to carry out 
this project 


Following the completion of the Milk River irrigation project in 1911, a severe 
mosquito problem developed which has been continuous and which has affected 
hoth the health and the agricultural economy of the people in the area. This 
situation ean be attributed directly to the presence of large suitable mosquito 
breeding areas that are the result of an irrigation system which was designed 
without the necessary knowledge of the topography and soils of the area. In 
addition the lack of knowledge on proper water usage, under the conditions 
which exist, has resulted in a continuous degeneration of the soils with a consequent 
decrease in the agricultural production to the point where much of the land is 
now nonproductive. In reality this is the basic problem since the mosquitoes 
are produced by the practices which are necessary under the present system. 
This situation is not unique to the Milk River Valley but is tvpieal of most of 
the early irrigation projects which were designed without a knowledge of the 
basic characteristics of the area. 

The existence of the problem has been realized since the early twenties at 
which time an experiment station project was initiated to study the causes of 
mosquito production and possible means of their contro]. It was found that the 
mosquito problem was the direct result of irrigation water usage, but the study 
was abandoned because of the apparent hopelessness of the situation. At that 
tine action along the lines of preventative control seemed prohibitive from the 
standpoint of mosquito control alone. It was not realized what was happening 
to the production levels of the land and that the correction of one problem would 
correct the other. 

Following World War II and the introduction and use of new and powerful 
insecticides, mosouito control campaigns were undertaken in many widely sep- 
arated geographical areas. Most of these campaigns soon proved to be too costly 
and ineffective (except for short periods of time) for the average community to 
continue. As a result the office of the State entomologist was approached by a 
citizens’ committee from the Milk River area with a recuest to make studies 
which might lead to a more economical and practical solution to their mosauito 
problem. Preliminary studies by personnel of this office showed that the nature 
and extent of the problem was such that its solution lay beyond the scope of 
local and State resources. Since in this area there was e. idence of the presence 
of equine encephalitis, a disease of man and animals which is carried by mos- 
quitoes, the United States Public Health Service was requested to join with 
State personnel in attacking the problem. This resulted in a cooperative proj- 
ect being set up in 1951, involving the United States Public Health Service, the 
Montana State College Agricultural Experiment Station, the office of the State 
entomologist, the Montana State board of health, and a special committee of 
Milk River Valley residents. 

To date in excess of $60,000 has been spent by the above agencies in defining 
and analyzing the mosquito production developing from such situations as 
residual irrigation water, o.erflow from farm di tribution systems, irrigation 
waste water, ete., in fields, pastures, bluejoint meadows, ete. (For complete 
details, see First Progress Report, Mosquito Investigations, Milk River Irrigation 
Project, Montana, by United States Public Health Services, April 1953.) In 
addition, preliminary studies were made on the incidence of encephalitis viruses. 
The studies showed that in the Milk River area the prevalence of these viruses 
was comparable to the highest endemie areas for this disease in the United States. 
The mosquito species which are present in this area have also ben recorded and 
data obtained on their relative abundance. Likewise studies have been initi- 
ated to determine the effect of mosquitoes on milk production and weight gains 
on livestock. 

When it became known that over 90 percent of the mosquitoes were produced 
as a direct result of the present necessary irrigation practices, and that these same 
practices were responsible for the ever-decreasing level of agricultural production, 
the Research Division of the Soil Conservation Service was asked to cooperate in 
the solution of the problem. In the summer of 1953 they made a preliminary 
study and recommended that their Service enter the project as a cooperating 
agency to carry out research on corrective land and water usage. In 1954, $5,000 
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was assigned to the Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch of the Agriey). 
ture Research Service to make a more comprehensive study of the problem and to 
prepare a detailed research project statement outlining the necessary studies and 
the budget requirements. This budget is now being presented to Congress for 
its approval. The budget for work on this project by the United States Public 
Health Service is likewise being submitted for congressional approval.  T)i; 
studies are closely correlated with those prepared by the Agriculture Researe} 
Service, in fact the studies proposed by each of the above agencies are completely 
interdependent and crucial in the solution of the overall problem. A detailed 
statement of the studies to be undertaken, their interrelationship, the need for 
them and their value will be found in the attached research project outline. [py 
addition to the studies mentioned in this outline the United States Public Healt) 
Service proposes to study the incidence and natural history of the encephalitis 
viruses and the biology and control of their mosquito vector. The latter studies 
will be made in relation to irrigation water usage. 

The Montana Agricultural Experiment Station will study the field ecology of 
the principal mosquito species in the Milk River area. Emphasis will be placed 
on determining the factors and conditions which are responsible for the choice of 
egg laying sites and a determination will be made of the minimum conditions neces. 
sary for egg hatch and larval survival. These studies will be made in relation to 
irrigation water usage within the area. The Montana station, in addition, wil] 
continue their studies on the effect of mosquitoes on milk production and weight 
gains on livestock. 

The Montana State Board of Health plans to aid the United States Public 
Heaith Service in their encephalitis studies by gathering information on the 
nature, symptoms, etc., of the disease and in the preparation of case histories, 

The State board of entomology will provide seasonal help to make mosquito 
collections throughout the State. These collections will be processed by the 
United States Public Health Laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., for the presence of 
encephalitis viruses. 

The North Montana Experiment Station will act in an advisory capacity on 
such things as experimental site selections, land usage, soil treatments, and 
agronomic practices. 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation will make available the knowledge 
which they have accumulated through the years they have operated in this area, 
as well as to loan or transfer specialized equipment. 

The United States Soil Conservation Service will make available part-time help 
for the project by regular Soil Conservation Service staff members. 

The Blaine County Mosquito Committee is contributing office space for field 
personnel and will aid in securing experimental sites. 

The Montana Extension Service will aid in the dissemination of research data 
and in securing acceptance of the findings which results from this study. 

The State entomologist will act as coordinator of the project and will assist in 
maintaining close liaison between the residents of the area and the operating 
agencies. 

This Milk River mosquito project in all its ramifications is one of the few studies 
ever attempted in the comprehensive manner outlined above. Complete agree- 
ment between agencies has been reached as to the phases of study to be undertaken 
by each agency, and the manner in which these studies are to be carried out. It 
should be obvious that without the contributive studies from each agency being 
undertaken simultaneously, limited value would be forthcoming from any one 
study. The solution of a problem of this nature does not lend itself to a piecemeal 
approach. 

Budget summary for fiscal year 1955-56 


New appro- 


Required priation 
requested 


Now avail- 
able 





| | 
Agricultural Research Service... axde ‘ $5, 000 | $25, 000 | $20, 000 
U.S. Public Health Service pewipek ecachane pees 10, 000 | 25, 000 | 15, 000 


35, 000 


15, 000 


50, 000 





Budgets to be expended by contributing agencies other than Agricultural Re- 
search Service and United States Public Health Service. These budgets will be 
obtained and the funds utilized by the agencies listed below. They are not in- 
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valved in the request being made by the Agricultural Research Service and the 
Tnited States Public Health Service. Each individual budget is necessary to 
carry out the agency ’s particular segment of the problem. These do not involve 


requests for new additional funds. 


Agency Salaries | Other 


Montana Agric sultural Experiment Station--___-_- . 3, 475 $2, 202 

Mont i na State Board of Health : 2 750 

State board of entomology. io : a 500 1, 500 
North Montana Experime nt Station...._.__- ; : 50 350 
1 S. Bureau of Reclamation - _- A RE 7 acer eae a 2, 000 2, 000 
* §. Soil Conservation Service 5 . ‘ ; 500 2, 000 
Blaine County mosquito committee - - -- ioe ; 750 750 
State entomologist seshPaidaacs yé 300 | 1, 800 


7, 052 | 15, 027 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUMPHREY 


age Hiuu. I have received a statement from Senator Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota, covering sundry items in the budget of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. His prepared state- 
ment will be included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


HeaAttTH, EpucaTIon, AND WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, the services of Health, Education, and Welfare provided to our 
citizens under the appropriation bill before your subcommittee are among the 
most important activities of our Government. Not only do they relieve suffering 
from crippling illness and provide educational benefits to individual citizens, but 
these services work to the good of the entire Nation. The improvements in 
medical treatment through research and the raising of the educational levels of 
our citizens promote the general welfare in a way that far transcends their imme- 
diate effects. It does not overstate the case to say that the investment of the 
comparatively small sums spent through these programs gives us a return nearly 
immeasurable in terms of the general well-being of our society. 

I know that the committee approaches its consideration of these appropriations 
with the overall publie good in mind and would not practice economy for economy’s 
sake where it might curtail worthy services. It is for this reason that I wish to 
support some of those appropriations now under study by vour committee, for a 
number of them have already been reduced either by the Bureau of the Budget 
or by the House. Nearly all of them are not only important to the citizens of 
my own State of Minnesota, but are beneficial to all of the people of the United 
States. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act which we passed last year provided that 
$45 million should be appropriated for fiscal vear 1956 for the program under the 
act. This would allow for the progressive expansion of vocational rehabilitation 
services so that over a 5-year period the number of disabled persons rehabilitated 
could be increased from 60,000 to 200,000. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion estimates that there are probably between 250,000 and 300,000 disabled 
— who could be rehabilitated each year and that the backlog is about 2 
million, 

The full amount authorized for fiscal 1956 was not requested by the budget, but 
the estimate that was made would have provided rehabilitation for more than 
5,000 disabled men and women so that they could play a more useful and satis- 
fving part in the community. But this budget request was cut by the House 
Committee on Appropriations from $42,573,000 to $35,300,000, a decrease of 
$7,273,000. Of this, $39 million had been requested for grants to the States and 
other agencies, and this appropriation was cut back to $32,500,000. This cut 
would mean that only about 80,000 disabled persons could be rehabilitated during 
the coming year. If this cut is allowed to stand, the national goals set by the 


Presid nt and Congress of rehabilitating 200,000 people a year by 1959 will not 
ye met. 
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I cannot agree with the caution of the House Appropriations Committee j, 
concern that the program not be expanded too rapidly. When we consider + 
large numbers of disabled men and women whom we are not yet able to reach wit} 
this program, everything should be done to attempt to meet the intentions of th, 

Congress in framing the Vocational Rehabilitation Act last vear so as to extend i; 

benefits as soon as possible. This is not only desirable in terms of the relief fro, 

a sense of helplessness and uselessness in which disabled persons now find they. The 
selves but also in terms of the contribution they can make to the community onep would 
they have been helped through vocational rehabilitation. structi¢ 

For this reason, | strongly urge that the Senate Committee on Appropriati Wel 
restore the $6,500,000 cut from the grants to States and other agencies 1s the we con 
success of the vocational rehabilitation program is dependent in large part on th popula 
personnel administering it, the cuts for training and salaries and expenses should ths 
likewise be restored. This would include $550,000 more for the special training 
of physicians and rehabilitation counselors and the restoration of $223,000 oy 
from the item for salaries and expenses. This would bring the total appropriatio; 
back to $42,573,000 so that vocational rehabilitation could then be extended + 
95,000 disabled men and women and more nearly approach the number inte: 
by the Congres. in its plan for the progressive expansion of the program 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


It is gratifving to note that the House recommende d appropriations that \ 
enable the Public Health Service to continue some of its most vital activit 
impaired and that in a number of cases the House even increased the bu 
request so that some activities can be expanded. I would especialh 
express mv support for the appropriations presently recommended for 
culosis, Indian health activities, and the following activities under the N 
Institutes of Health: The National Cancer Institute, mental-health act 
the National Heart Institute, dental-health activities; arthritis and n 
disease activities, microbiology activities, and neurology and blindness acti 
There is one area of Public Health Service that has been cut quite drast 
however, and that is in grants for hospital construction. I wish to urge strong 
that this cut be restored. The reduction in assistance to States should al 
reinstated. 

There is reason to hope that we are approaching a time when tuberculosis 1 
be conquered. But it is still with us, and we are told that the annual expe! 
for treatment of this disease still runs to more than half a billion dollars 
contronted with a sum like this, the $6,000,000 we are asked to appropriate he 
seems small indeed as it gives promise of helping to put an end to tuberculosis 
The request for fiscal 1956 would make $4,500,000 available to the States to con- 
tinue their needed and effeetive programs of tuberculosis case-finding and 
vention. The other $1,500,600 would be for the continued operatio: 
research and consultative programs of the Publie Health Service centr 
regional offices. I am sure that the committee will maintain the appropriat 
without reduction so that this vital work may go forward toward the eliminat 
of tuberculosis. 

Appropriations for Indian health activities were increased by the House 
mittee bv $250,000 to a total of $33,840,000. Also the amount of appropriatior 3 
for construction of Indian health facilities has been raised by $200,000 t 
$4,750,000. It is hoped that these increases will be sustained. As the House 
pointed out in its report: ‘“* * * the American Indian is still the victim of ar 
appalling amount of illness. The health facilities are either nonexistent in som 
areas, or, for the most part, obsolescent and in need of repair; personnel housing 
is lacking or inadequate; and workloads have been such as to test the patience 
and endurance of professional staff. This all points to a gross lack of resources 
equal to the present load of sickness and accumulated neglect.”” Certainly wi 
should do everything possible to relieve these conditions, and the appropriations 
recommended by the House committee are a further step in this direction 

As I have indicated, the increase in appropriations for the activities of the requ 
National Institutes of Health is indeed gratifving. The additional funds will tions | 
allow these services to carry forward their activities with renewed vigor during rec 
the coming year and give us increased hope that some of these diseases will soon sectio? 
be wiped out or at least alleviated. We have all experienced recently the immens could 
sense of relief that comes to us when the hope of conquest of illness appears as it truet 
has in the case of poliomyelitis. It is with that recent lesson in mind that | Lis \ 


support the increases presently in the bill for the activities of the National Cance! funds 
non-fir 


\! 
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mental-health activities, the National Heart Institute, dental-health 
, arthritis and metabolic disease activities, microbiology activities, and 
and blindness activities. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION GRANTS AND ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The two reductions in appropriations under the Public Health Service that I 
vould like to see reinstated are those in grants for hospitals and hospital con- 
struction and those for general assistance to States. 

We have a need for 800,000 additional hospital beds in the Nation today. When 
we consider the continuing rapid increase in our population—especially our older 
population—the shortage is seen to be acute. For this reason, it is important 
that appropriations for the Hill-Burton features of the act be maintained at the 
<75 million to which they were restored by House committee. If anything, we 
should be appropriating more, not less, than in prior vears to stimulate construc- 
tion of hospital facilities by the States and local communities. Considering that 
he amount that could be appropriated under the Hospital Construetion Act is 
$150 million, it becomes clear that we are not doing all that we could and should 
io ameliorate this acute shortage of needed hospital facilities. 

But while the House committee restored appropriations for the Hill-Burton 
features to the same level as last vear, it cut the appropriation for the new features 

ided in 1954 from the request of $60 million to $21 million. The new features 

clude diagnostic and treatment centers, hospitals for the chronically ill and 
upaired, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing homes. As these provisions were 
aimed at meeting the urgent medical needs of our aged population, it would be 
regretable if the reduction is allowed to stand. For the tremendous increase in 

i population of 65 or over has brought about and will bring about a rising 
emand for echronie disease and nursing-home facilities. Consequently, I cannot 
irge too strongly that the Senate committee restore the appropriation for these 
ceded facilities to the $60 million requested. 

Likewise, the $300,000 cut from the appropriation for salaries and expenses 

hospital-construction services and the $352,000 reduction in funds for hospitals 

{ medical care should be restored. 

the other reduction in appropriations under the Public Health Service that 

ld be reinstated is, as I have said, that for general assistance to States. The 

ition Of $1,660,000 brings the total appropriation available for such assist- 

wn far below that of last vear. To indicate what this reduction would 

to my own State of Minnesota, I include at this point a letter and table 

ine by the Minnesota Department of Public Health. Dr. Albert J. 

secretary of the department, states what effect the reductions in both 

ice to States and also in grants for hospital construction will have on 
a’s health program during the coming year. 


MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn., April 7, 19598. 
Hupsert H. HumpnHrey, 
‘niled States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1956 appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 5046, passed March 21, provides $12 million under the head- 
g, ‘Assistance to States, general.’”’ This is $1 million less than the 1955 appro- 
priation and $1,660,000 less than the Department’s request for 1956. The House 
mmittee indicated that the reduction was to be applied against the $9,725,000 
“Grants to States’ item for general health purposes. This reduction in appro- 
priations will mean a decrease of $31,937 to Minnesota for general health. (See 
xhibit I, attached.) Such a reduction would be extremely critical for Minnesota 
since replacement with State money is unlikely. 
The House has voted $75 million for the original Hill-Burton program, a $10 
llon increase over HEW’s request, and $21 million for the 4 new categories 
ler the Hill-Burton Amendment, a $39 million decrease from the amount 
requested. We urge your assistance in obtaining the full authorized appropria- 
Uons ($150 million and $60 million). 

tecently, we sent you a brochure of information on our hospital services 
section. Part I, exhibit 8 indicates that projects in the various planning stages 
could utilize more than $20 million in Hill-Burton and amendment funds. Con- 
struction costs have increased substantially as noted in two recent bid openings. 
This will curtail the number of projects which can be assisted with the limited 
lunds available. Minnesota still has more than 1,600 general hospital beds in 
ion-fire-resistive buildings needing replacement. There is tremendous interest in 


n 
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the construction of good nursing home facilities, but with only $65,434 availa), 
to Minnesota from the 1955 allotment and $68,070 as proposed for 1956 (Hojs 
appropriation bill passed March 21, 1955), this total of $133,504 would assist j, 


constructing and equipping only one 45- to 50-bed nursing home. 


More than 


4,000 additional beds for the care of the chronically ill and the aged are crities)iy 


needed in Minnesota. 


With regard to the availability of survey and planning funds for medical faci. 
ties under the amendment, we note that the House bill terminates the use of thos 
funds on December 31, 1956, whereas the present law makes them available ypt} 


expended. 


Operations under such a limitation would be difficult since the process 


of planning is a continuous one in that changes are being made constantly throug). 


out the State. 
Respectfully, 


Exurpair I. 


1954-55 actual) 


Grant 
Actual, 
1954-55 


General health 

Tuberculosis control - - 

Heart disease control 

Cancer control 

Water pollution control 
Venereal disease special projects 
Mental health. - 


, 725, 000 
, 500, 000 
, 125, 000 
, 250, 000 


700, 000 
2, 325, 000 
Total excluding 

eee 


construc- 
, 625, 000 


Construction: 

Hospital 

Medical facilities: 
Diagnostic or treatment 

centers 

Chronic disease hospitals 
Rehabilitation facilities. 
Nursing homes 
Survey and planning - 


75, 000, 000 


5, 500, 000 

3, 500, 000 | 
4,000, 000 | 
000, 000 | 
2, 000, 000 | 


Total construction , 000, 000 


Total PHS grants.... , 625, 000 


Maternal and child-health serv- | 

ices: | 

Fund A-.... 
Fund B 


5, 963, 850 

, 963, 850 
Total maternal and child- 

health services 11, 927, 700 


Total all services. 
Total all services excluding 
construction . . -- 32, 552, 700 


1 Grant made to department of social welfare. 
to the Minnesota Department of Health. 
2 Recommended in President’s budget. 


130, 552, 700 128, 067, 700 


National 


House 
appro- 
priation 
1955-56 


$8, 065, 000 
4, 500, 000 
1, 125, 000 
2, 250, 000 


1, 200, 000 
3, 000, 000 


20, 140, 000 


75, 000, 000 


6, 500, 000 


6, 500, 000 


4, 000, 000 | 


4, 000, 000 


| 96,000,000 | (2,000, 000) 


1116, 140, 000 


2 5, 963, 850 
| 2 5, 963, 850 


11, 927, 700 


32, 067, 700 


| (2,000, 000) | 


ALBERT J. CHESLEY, M. D., 


Secretary and Executive O flicer 


-Minnesota Department of Health: Grants to States for healt} 
as included in the House appropriation bill, fiscal year 1955 


56 (compare } 


Minnesota 


House 
appro- 
priation 
1955-56 


($1, 660,000)| $187,037 | $155, 100 
52, 686 50, 700 
23, 496 21, 600 
46, 239 44, 300 


Actual, 
1954-55 


Increase 
(decrease) 





“B00, 000 | 
675.000 | 1 41,924 


(485, 000) | 


351, 382 | 


1, 512, 226 


ay oe 


1, 564, 


100,000 | 100, 

100, 000 100, 000 
65, 434 | 68, 070 
65, 434 68, 070 


1, 900, 555 
2, 224, 391 | 2, 226, 155 


‘(2, 485, 000) 


| 

| 
119,470 | 119, 470 
104, 242 104, 242 


| 


(2, 485, 000)| 2, 448, 103 | 2, 449, 867 


(485, 000) 575, 094 549, 312 


Of this sum department of social welfare allotted $15,5% 


House figures not presently available, 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


irants to the States through the Children’s Bureau to provide medical, surgical 
and other corrective care and services for crippled children are not as large %& 


they could be under the authorization by law. 


I would like to support Com 


missioner Morris Hursh of the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare in tls 
request that consideration be given to raising the appropriation of funds availaie 


le 
I 
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for this purpose. On May 6, 1955, Commissioner Hursh wrote me: ‘‘* * * 
Although the Federal laws permit an appropriation of up to $15 million annually, 
approximately $4 million less than that figure was made available for the current 
fiscal year. We urge that consideration be given to increasing the appropriation 
for the next fiscal year.” Commissioner Hursh continued: ‘The funds available 
to cena have been adequate for the present program, but there are areas 
of unmet need in which services should be provided if funds were available, 
for example 

“Rehabilitation of the mentally deficient, epileptic, and cerebral palsied; sur- 
gery for congenital heart malformations ; orthodontia and prosthodontia for 

hildren with cleft palate conditions.’ 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


_Th e House recommendations for appropriations for Howard University resulted 

a reduction of $234,500 for salaries and expenses and the elimination of $150,000 
i plans and specifications. It is especially urgent that the full sum for salaries 
and expenses be restored. 

If the reduction of $234,500 is allowed to stand, the university would not be 
able to add 8 teachers to its medical faculty, to maintain and operate 3 new 
buildings and 1 newly renovated building, and would be prevented from making 
repairs and renovations that are sorely needed. 

The other reduction, of $150,000 for plans and specifications, affects the planning 
for 2 new buildings, a military science-physical education building, and a home 
economies building. The immediate need for both is great, and in the case of the 
first, the University may have its ROTC programs withdrawn unless more 
adequate facilities are soon provided. I urge that these appropriations for 
Howard University be restored to the original requests made in the budget. 


CONCLUSION 


I trust that the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will give careful consideration to my recommendations in the 
spirit in which they are made. As I stated at the outset, it is my firm conviction 
that every dollar we spend for the improved health, education, and welfare of our 
citizens returns to us a thousandfold. It is false economy to skimp and try to 
save on the health, or education of the people. For each dollar saved usually 
results in many dollars spent later. The cure is usually more expensive than the 
preventive. Such economy is foolish economy. I am sure that the committee 
will not be fooled by it but will approve appropriations that will allow us to con- 
tinue to move in the direction of better health, education, and welfare for all of 
our people. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 


Senator Hitt. We have received a letter from our colleague, 
Senator Kennedy, of Massachusetts, urging approval of additional 
funds for medical research. We are glad to have this message from 
Senator Kennedy, and will include his letter to our chairman, Senator 
Hayden, in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. CarL HaypDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House of Representatives, acting on the reeommen- 
dation of its Appropriations Committee, approved an appropriation of $89,138,000, 
the full amount requested by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the National Institutes of Health for fiscal year 1950. It has come to my 
attention, however, that many worthwhile medical research projects were not 
sponsore -d by the Institute s in fiscal vear 1955 and many more will not be financed 

fiscal 1956 because of the unavailability of funds. 

In response to my inquiry, the NIH has advised me that 274 approved projects 
totaling $2,699,900 were not undertaken in 1955, and it is estimated that 723 
projects totaling $7,363,800 for fiscal 1956 will not be supported by the NIH. 
The 1956 figures are based on the NIH’s estimate of the projects w ‘hich will be 
approved by the scientific study sections, established by the Institutes and com- 
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posed primarily of nongovernmental technical and scientific experts. This go. 
called backlog of projects was omitted from the departmental and Presidentia 
budgets and apparently was not brought to the attention of the House appropri. 
ations Committee during its hearings on H. R. 5046, the Labor and Hea); 

Kdueation, and Welfare appropriation bill. 

From the summary of these backlog projects, a copy of which is attached | 
this letter, it appears that a large percentage are in the basic research fields. || 
my understanding that the administration has tended to place greater emphasis 
on specialized research programs in the belief that Congress is more apt to appro- 
priate funds for projects producing dramatic cures and preventive techniques 
the specialized fields of cancer, heart disease, arthritis, ete., than in the bas 
medical research field. From mv discussions with research people, [ am conyi 
that the importance of basic medical research has not been fully recognized by 
Congress. The most impressive illustration of this is the recent develop 
the antipolio vaccine. It has been pointed out by our medical profession a: 
indeed by the individual given the greatest share of the credit for the discoye 
Dr. Salk, that the final developmental stages were only a small part of the effort 
required to produce the vaccine. Tedious and extensive basic research was | 
foundation which made Dr. Salk’s accomplishment possible. 

I do not know that all of the approved backlog projects merit the expendit 
of public funds. Tam satisfied, however, from my examination of a memorandu 
prepared by NIH at my request that there are many projects in the group wort 
of financial support. The NIH memorandum, a copy of which is attached | 
this letter, contains a digest of several typical projects in the backlog, ir 
an investigation of the effects of malfunctioning of the pituitary gland o 
human reproductive processes; the development of a process for producing prot: 
utilizing the energy in the sunlight; an experiment to further techniques of ta 
motion pictures of X-ray images to study internal bodily motions and proc 
a determination of the cause and prevention of reactions to whooping 
vaccine found to exist in many children; further studies of the effects of vita 
on bodily processes; research into techniques for determining the probable 
of skin grafting operations; and a determination of medical followup and treat: 
sought and obtained for elementary and secondary schoolchildren. 

I am certain that, had these backlog projects been brought to the attentior 
the House Appropriations Committee, funds adequate to cover many, if not a 
of them would have been approved by the House. I suggest, therefore, 
vour committee increase the appropriation for the National Institutes of Hea 
for fiscal vear 1956 by some such figure as $4 million which is approximat 
one-half of the funds needed for the estimated backlog projects for 1956. Sho 
such an increase be granted, the appropriate NIH officials would be required 
determine which of those projects in the backlog are most deserving of suppor 
This selective process would result in eliminating or holding over to a following 
vear those projects not regarded as urgent by the Institutes 

I am also advised that the NIH may revise its present policy of allocating § 
percent of its research grants for institutional overhead. If this overhead figu 
is raised to 15 percent, the figure presently used by the National Science Fou 
tion and likely to be recommended by that organization for adoption by 
NIH, the funds which can be spent on actual research will obviously be decreas 
accordingly. This factor should be thoroughly explored by your committee ai 
appropriate officials of the NIH should explain the effect such a policy would 
have on their project grant program. 

In my judgment the Congress should adopt a generous, but reasonable, attit 
toward the support of medical research in the United States. When a governm 
can spend over $2 billion a year on research and development, nearly 90 pere: 
of which is devoted to activities in the military and related fields, a modes! 
appropriation directed to investigating and understanding the dread diseases 
which take such a heavy toll every year is not unreasonable. Only by furtheri 
our knowledge of these diseases can we find the cures and preventatives to prot 
our population against them. one 

Sincerely yours, stud 
JouN F. KENNEDY E 
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Backlog of research grants for 1955 and expected backlog for 1956 } 


1955 1956 
Name Saas — ; a 


Number Amount Number Amount 


National Microbiological Institute 110 $920, 200 223 | $1,865,100 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 67 610, 800 154 , 406, 100 
National Heart Institute 26 452° 200 107 351" 700 
National Institutes of Health (Division of Research Grants 34 406, 200 88 , 051, 700 
National Cancer Institute 17 182, 800 81 872, 000 
National Institute of Dental Research 6 73, 000 20 164, 500 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness + 54, 700 30 404, 100 
National Institute of Mental Health ; : 20 248, 600 


otal . ‘ 2, 699, 900 723 7, 363, 800 


In relation to appropriations passed by the House. 
[ypICAL EXPERIMENTS IN NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH BACKLOG 


The following digests describe briefly typical projects approved by the National 
Institutes of Health Study Sections but which have not been undertaken because 
of the lack of appropriations. 

RG-4315.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Health 
Council from non-Institute funds (Division of Research Grants, National 
Institutes of Health) in behalf of scientists at Columbia University. 

Amount requested: $9,463. 

Title: A Study of the Human Gonadotropins by Means of Some Newer Tech- 
niques. 

Human reproduction is impaired by abnormal physiology in either the male or 
the female. The investigators believe that one of the causes is due to malfunetion- 
ing of the pituitary gland which supplies hormones that control the development 
and funetion of the testes or ovaries. Through observation and analysis of human 
patient samples, the investigators are in a position to give a clear insight into this 
problem affecting human reproduction. 

RG-4314.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Health 
Council from non-Institute funds (Division of Research Grants, National 
Institutes of Health) in behalf of a scientist at the University of California. 

Amount requested: $18,965. 

Title: Photosynthesis by Isolated Chloroplasts. 

In the search for new sources of food material to provide subsistence for the 
ever-increasing world population, nature’s mechanism of photosynthesis offers 
bright possibilities. This capable worker has developed new methods for studying 
this mechanism and hopes to be able to use the methods toward developing ¢ 
practical process for the production of protein, by use of the energy in sunlight 
as it is utilized by growing plants. 

H-2078.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Heart Council 
from National Heart Institute funds in behalf of a scientist at the University 
of Rochester. 

Amount requested: $16,768. 

Title: A Study by Cineradiography of the Physiopathology of the Renal 
Circulation in the Dog and Rabbit. 

Motion picture photography of the image formed by X-ray is a technique for 
obtaining a wealth of information on the internal bodily motions and processes, 
but it has been limited because of the dangers to the patient from the high voltages 
necessary. A high level of technical development in overcoming the problems 
has been reached at the University of Rochester through Public Health Service 
grants-in-aid, and the applicant now wishes to use the method in the particular 
study of circulation in the kidneys of experimental animals. 

E-799.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Health Council 
from National Microbiological Institute funds in bebalf of a scientist at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Amount requested: $11,890. 

Title: Reaction from Whooping Cough Vaccine. 

It has been known for several years that an appreciable number of children 
inoculated with whooping cough vaccine develop an unusual sensitivity (allergy) 
to certain chemical substances. When the vaccinated child eventually comes in 
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contact with one of these substances, a very severe physiological reactio 
occur, sometimes of such nature as to endanger the life of the child. The appli 
proposes to determine, if possible, the cause and possible prevention of 
reactions. 

A-852.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Arthrit 
Metabolic Diseases Council from National Institute of Arthritis and Met 
Diseases’ funds in behalf of a scientist at George Washington University. 

Amount requested: $11,070. 

Title: Role of Ascorbic Acid in Intermediatry Metabolism. 

Our knowledge of the role and the effeets of vitamin C in the body 
meager. Although it is known that deficiency of this vitamin causes an ups 
in the proper utilization of sugars, it is not known whether this is due to insuffic; 
production or increased utilization of the chemical substances necessary for t] 
efficient disposition of the sugars. This investigator proposes studies leadi) 
the answer of this question. 

RG—4332.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Healt} 
Council from non-Institute funds (Division of Research Grants, National Insti- 
tutes of Health) in behalf of a scientist at the University of Minnesota. 

Amount requested: $8,647. 

Title: Alteration of the Immunologic Response to Homografted Tissu 
Thymectomy. 

The failure, at times, of skin grafting is believed to be due to a chemical im- 
balance on the part of the patient receiving the graft. A successful graft has 
recently been made on a 7-year-old boy without demonstrable gamma globulin 
and emphasizes the need for further research. From results to date, the investi- 
gator believes that the thymus gland is important in determining whether a 
skin graft will be successful. By comparing skin grafts made on normal animals 
with grafts made on animals which have had their thymus gland removed, | 
hopes to shed further light on this important surgical procedure. 

RG-4289.—Recommended for approval by the National Advisory Health 
Council from non-Institute funds (Divison of Research Grants, National Insti- 
tutes of Health) in behalf of a scientist at the Welfare and Health Council of New 
York City. 

Amount requested: $59,940. 

Title: Effectiveness of Health Services in Urban Schools in Motivating and 
Achieving Observation and Followup of Physcial and Emotional Defects, Based 
Principally on an Evaluation of New York City’s Program and Practice. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the amount and type of followup and 
treatment sought and obtained for children in elementary and secondary schools 
in New York City and to be able to evaluate the effectiveness of the principal 
methods of referral and checkup by the members of the school health team and 
the use of medical diagnostic and treatment agencies including (a) private physi- 
cians, clinics, and hospitals, and (6) public institutions. 

Using New York City’s school health service as a laboratory, this project will 
assess effectiveness of the followup of defects detected by rechecking physical and 
mental conditions and by rating the actions taken in terms of significance of the 
effects in respect to medical and social criteria meaningful in a schoo! settting. 
Methodology for such evaluation would be developed. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT MARITIME COMMITTEE 


Senator Hii. The committee, a few days ago, received from the 
Labor-Management Maritime Committee, Mr. Earl W. Clark and 
Mr. Hoyt S. Haddock, codirectors, with regard to the appropriation 
item for ‘‘Hospitals and medical care’? under which the hospitals are 
operated for, among others, our merchant seamen. Mr. Clark and 
Mr. Haddock suggested several ways in which they felt the services 
could be improved for the merchant seamen. The memorandum 
though was received after the Public Health Service officials had 
testified on this particular appropriation account, and I thought their 
memorandum should be sent to the Surgeon General for his comment 

The Surgeon General’s reply has just been received and I shall 
place the communication from the Labor-Management Maritime 
Committee, and the Surgeon General’s reply in the record at this 
point for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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LaBor-MANAGEMENT MARITIME CoMMITTEE, 
Washington 3, D. C., May 10, 1955 
(aRL HAYDEN, 

rman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 

Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR HaypDEN: Enclosed for vour information and attention is a 
andum concerning the United States Publie Health Service which is self- 
Lory. 
sincerely, 

Eart W. CrarkK, 
Hoyt S. Happock, 
Codirectors. 


May 9, 1955. 
l? d din. 
m. Carl Hayden, Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Labor-Management Maritime Committee, 
National Organization Masters, Mates and Pilots, AFL, 
Pacific American Steamship Association, 
CiO Maritime Committee. 
Re United States Publie Health Service. 

\lerchant seamen are being denied adequate medical and hospital care. This 

dangers the health of our Nation. We request that vour committee make 
additional funds available to the United States Public Health Service to provide 
adequate medical and hospital care for our merchant seamen and protect the 

alth of our Nation. The above representatives of maritime labor and manage- 
nt groups respectfully request additional funds be made available to the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Since 1940 the Public Health Service has been compelled to close a total of 13 

spitals Which provided 1,915 beds for the care of merchant seamen. These 
wspitals were located at: Key West, Fla.; Louisville, Ky.; Evansville, Ind.; 
suffalo, N. ¥.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ellis Island, N. Y.; Vinevard Haven, Mass.; 

Juan, Puerto Rico; Mobile, Ala.; Portland, Maine; Kirkwood, Mo.; Cleve- 

d, Ohio; Fort Stanton, N. Mex, 

These closed bospitals are a measure of the inroads made upon the facilities 
aud medical care services to merchant seamen, These cuts in essential services 
resulted from appropriation cuts which were initiated by the Bureau of the 
Budget and adopted by Congress. 

Last year Congress transferred the medical care of Indians from the Depait- 
ment of Interior to the Public Health Service. We are happy that they have 
been put under Public Health. We believe that the Public Health Service can 
and will give better care to the Indians than they previously received, provided, 
they are supplied the funds by Congress. However, this added administrative 
burden means that attention which is now devoted to present programs by the 
top officials will be somewhat extended. The end result will be less attention to 
the merchant seamen’s program. Instead of strictly budgetary attrition we get 
administration attrition. 

This year the House has cut the appropriation request by $352,000. We 
understand that this cut, if finally made, would affect directly the staffing and 
equipment. Employees are needed to relieve critical staffing shortages. Con- 
tinuous yearly reductions in staff have led to a situation where the safety and 
welfare of patients is involved. This deterioration in service needs correction 
today. It should be fundamental to everyone that this continued gnawing away 
at staff results in inadequate services. Doctors in the field have repeatedly told 
our people that their equipment is antiquated or nonexistent so far as maintain- 
ing present-day methods of medical diagnosis and treatment. Here, again, the 
impact will also be felt by merchant seamen as well as by the maritime industry. 

It is apparent to us that continued budgetary and administrative attritions 
Will in time wreck and damage our program beyond recognition. We believe 
that now is the time to call a halt to this encroachment. However, this is not 
sufficient. There are certain deficiencies in the program which need correcting. 
rhe Service has been required over an extended period to meet mandatory pay 
increases without receiving corresponding budget increases. These mandatory 
increases have not been offset by budget decreases attributable to turnover. 

_We have discussed these deficiencies from time to time with the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Surgeon General, and 
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members of the staff of Public Health. We always come to the same deg jp) 
They cannot correct the current deficiencies until and unless Congress approprigt. 
the moneys. Some of the serious deficiencies in the present program are 

1. Loss of needed beds and services of some of the closed hospitals. 

2. Quality of food and hours of feeding. 
3. Administration which compels seamen to wait long hours before be 
mitted to hospitals or receiving outpatient care. 

4. Adequate dental care. 

5. Adequate eye care. 

6. Preventive care for tuberculosis, ete. 

7. Rehabilitation program. 

We have been informed that in some areas in which PHS hospitals hay 
closed there is a patient load which warrants the reopening of those hosp 
The PHS should study its case records and advise which of these hospital 
be reopened, 

A persistent complaint voiced by the seamen concerns the quality of food 
at the PHS hospitals. Apparently, the food provided meets the nutritio: 
mums but is seriously limited in variety and in quantity. Inquiry at th 
Health Service indicates that expenditures for food are limited by fund: 
available to that agency and that increased food costs have not been fully 
nized as a factor to increase the funds for food, A recent survey shows : 
trast between the amount of money spent per meal in PHS hospitals and in Ver 
erans’ Administration hsopitals, aboard merchant ships, and in the Coast Guar 
The meal costs are as follows: 


‘ 
7 


Veterans’ Administration 
Merchant ships 

Coast Guard eae at 
United States Public Health Service 


The money spent by PHS in its hospitals is considerably below allowa: 
the Coast Guard, aboard merchant ships, and most important in VA hospital: 
It seems to us that the meal costs for VA hospitals should certainly be comparal 
to meal costs for seamen patients in the PHS hospitals. The three daily meals 
PHS hospitals are compressed into the confines of a 10-hour period, thus leavi: 
the patients without food for 14 hours. This is caused by limited number of | 
sons employed in serving food. This problem can be solved by hiring more pe 
to work staggered hours. 

The limited personnel in PHS hospitals forces the sick seamen to wait 
tedious hours for admission to the hospitals and for outpatient care. Many 
men are compelled to undergo this ordeal on several successive days before t! 
are admitted or treated. 

Dental and eye care for merchant seamen is highly inadequate. In many places 
only emergency conditions are treated. This is particularly serious because 
seaman must seek such care only during the limited time he is in port Thus 
unless a seaman can have immediate access to a dentist or an eye specialist 
needs go unattended and are thereby greatly aggravated. 

Those who follow the sea for an occupation expose themselves to many hazards 
These arise not only out of the many dangerous aspects of the trade, but also fro 
being deprived of access to medical care on long voyages and the exposure | 
contagion arising out of confinement on shipboard and the health hazards 
foreign ports. For these reasons, the provision of adequate preventive medicin 
services to merchant seamen is a vital need. The present program of the PH» 
provides almost no facilities for this important need. As a minimum, we feel thal 
the development of a tuberculosis screening program, complete facilities for im- 
munization and inoculation, and for other well-established diagnostic testing pro- 
grams are an essential counterpart of adequate medical care for seamen. We ar 
sure that the investment which the support of such services would require in the 
way of medical personnel and facilities would be amply returned in terms of the 
increased well-being of our country’s sailors, reduced expenditures in the care ol 
the sick, and the consequent increase in their productivity. 

Last of all, we should like to make a plea for extending PHS medical car 
services to provide sorely needed rehabilitative facilities for the seamen who stand 
in danger of suffering loss of earning capacity by reason of impairment resulting 
from disease or accident. We are certain that much more can be done to returm 
a larger number of seamen to a greater degree of health and fitness through the 
provision of physical rehabilitation services in PHS hospitals. The benefits o 
such rehabilitation programs have been amply demonstrated in the hospital 
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nrograms Of the armed services and the Veterans’ Administration. It is unfair, 
-o state it restrainedly, that the benefits of modern-day development in physical 
6 shabilitat ion should be denied seamen. 
We have attempted to set forth above the several areas in which the present 
edical care program administered by the Public Health Service fails to provide 
hat which is felt by the seamen and maritime employer groups of this country to 
nsitute a present-day medical care program. Because these deficiencies can be 
rected by having sufficient funds made available to the Public Health Service, 
ve earnestly solicit vour interest and assistance in seeking recognition of this 
prablem and its correction. 
We feel strongly that this program is a good investment in our Nation’s health. 
We believe that we would be derelict. in our responsibility if we did not eall these 
atters to your attention. Having done so, we feel that vou and your committee 
will want to request the Public Health Service to tell you how much money is 
iired to place the United States Public Health Service in a position to meet its 
hligation. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Pusiic HeALTH SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 18, 1955. 
ListeER HI, 
ammittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR Hitt: Thank you for vour letter of May 11, 1955, requesting 

ment on the issues presented in the letter of May 10 to the Honorable Carl 

Havden, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, from the Labor- 
\lanagement Maritime Committee. 

The memorandum from that committee expresses concern over losses of hospital 
heds and medical care services for seamen, quality of food and hours of food serv- 
e, delays in the provision of services, inadequate dental and eye care, and the 
need for improved preventive and rehabilitation services in Public Health Service 

spitals. Some of the items outlined in the Labor-Management Maritime 
Committee memorandum would be taken care of by the 1956 budget as submitted 
ry the President. There is already before your subcommittee a justification for 
the restoration of the cut of $352,000 in the appropriation for hospitals and medical 
are for the fiscal year 1956, made by the House of Representatives. An appreci- 
ble increase in our budget for the hospital and medical care program would be 
equired, however, to provide for the additional services proposed in the Maritime 
Committee memorandum. 

The comments you requested for each of the problems mentioned by the Labor- 
Management Maritime Committee are: 

[. “Loss of needed beds and services of some of the closed hospitals.”’ Since 
luly 1952, hospitals have been closed at Mobile, Ala.; Portland, Maine; Kirkwood, 
Mo.; San Juan, P. R.; Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Stanton, N. Mex. These closures 

forced by the loss in reimbursement from the Veterans’ Administration 
vhen they were obliged to shift veteran patients from our hospitals to their 
ospitals. Following closure of the Public Health Service hospitals, outpatient 
linies were established in Mobile, Portland, St. Louis, San Juan, and Cleveland. 
In these areas, we now provide hospital care for emergencies only by means of 
contractual relationships which have been established with local hospitals. 
Patients needing other than emergency hospital care may be cared for in Public 

— Service hospitals located in other cities. 
“Quality of food and hours of feeding:’”? During the past few vears, we have 
a progress in our food service by providing variety through se ‘lective menus. 
Moreover, unit allowances for food in estimates requested by the Service had been 
approved by the Congress and have resulted in increases in ration allowances to $1 
perday. We estimate that it would require approximately $170,000 to extend, by 
| hour, the hours of food service to patients in our hospitals and otherwise to 

in i: the food service. 

care . “Administration which compels seamen to wait long hours before being 
ad shinies to the hospitals, or receiving outpatient care:’’ Patients urgently in 
iting need of medical care are given prompt attention. However, if, after preliminary 
dumm screening it is found that patients are not in need of emergency treatment, they do 
+ the sometimes have to wait. An analysis of this problem in a recent survey Tevealed 
t3 of that it would require about $310,000 per annum to bring our staffs up to the level 
pital required to provide quicker admission and treatment services for applicants for 

hospital or ambulatory care than is now possible. 
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TV. ‘“‘Adequate dental care:’’ We are aware of the extensive dental car . 
of our beneficiaries, including merchant seamen. These requirements have Jeo 
the subject of study over a period of several years. At present, we are providing 
the dental services most urgently needed by our beneficiaries. It is estimate, 
that it would cost approximately $140,000 per annum to increase restoratiya 
dental services. j 

V. “‘Adequate eye care:’’ The limited number of full-time qualified ophthg), 
mologists now on duty in our hospitals is supplemented to the extent possible hy 
loca] consulting specialists. We estimate that it would require about $200,000 pep 
annum to procure enough additional consultative services in our larger hosp) als 
and clinies to provide for significantly increased services in this area 

VI. ‘Preventive care for tuberculosis, etc.:’’ The prevention of tuberey 
depends essentially upon case finding, early treatment, and health educat; 
A few years ago, the Public Health Service did conduct a short term pilot caso. 
finding program in the Seamen’s Hallin one locality. A program directed at ear 
ease finding, prompt treatment, and health education, through the utilizati 
Public Health Service and community resources would cost approximately 
$250,000 per annum. 

VIL. “Rehabilitation program:’’ We have made significant progress in the res. 
toration of seamen to full health and we are providing some rehabilitation ; 
throughout our system. The type of physical rehabilitation program suggested 
as desirable by the Labor-Management Maritime Committee would require addi- 
tions to the rehabilitation services in all of our hospitals and the establishment of 
formal rehabilitation centers in at least three of them. It is estimated that 
a program would cost about $340,000 per annum. 

As I have indicated, the estimate currently before the Senate, as contained iy 
the 1956 budget submitted by the President, will provide appreciable improve: 
in various of the items which are referred to by the Labor-Management Commit- 
tee, but could not meet all of the levels of service recommended by that com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ent 


LEONARD A. SCHEELE, Surgeon Ge: 
DENTAL RESHARCH 


STATEMENTS OF DR. FLOYD W. PILLARS, MEMBER, COUNCIL 
ON LEGISLATION, AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION; DR. #, 
TRENDLY DEAN, SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON DENTAL RESEARCH, 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, AND BERNARD J. CONWAY, 
SECRETARY, COUNCIL ON LEGISLATION, AMERICAN DENTAL 


ASSOCIATION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hirt. Now, Dr. Floyd Pillars of the American Dental 
Association. I believe Dr. Thomas J. Hill, of Western Reserve, 1s 
also here on dental activities, and Dr. Dean is also present. Suppose 
you gentlemen come around to the table. 

Which one of you gentlemen will proceed? 

Dr. Prtuars. I am Dr. Floyd W. Pillars, a practicing dentist of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and a member of the council on legislation of the 
American Dental Association. With me is Dr. H. Trendly Dean, 
past director of the National Institute of Dental Research, and 
presently secretary of the council on dental research of the association. 
Also present is Mr. Bernard J. Conway of Chicago, IIl., secretary of 
the council on legislation. 

Senator Htnu. We are glad to have you gentlemen. Now, if vou 
will proceed. 

Dr. Pituars. I shall make a short statement on behalf of the 
association with respect to the proposed appropriation contained i 
H. R. 5046 in support of the dental health activities of the United 
States Public Health Service, and then ask Dr. Dean, on the basis 
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of his experience in this field, to comment on the specific needs of 
the National Institute of Dental Research. 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION FELLOWSHIPS 


One of the primary purposes of the American Dental Association 
js to promote and support investigation into all aspects of dental 
sence. To this end, the association has established, and is now 
supporting with its own funds, a number of fellowships at the National 
Institute of Dental Research and at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Our councils on dental therapeutics, dental research, and 
dental education have developed and are pursuing programs to foster 
an ever-expanding program of dental research and investigation in 
the dental schools and in other nongovernmental facilities. In _ 
por of these activities, the association spends over $220,000 a yea 

The National Institute of Dental Research is the focal point of 
this Nation’s dental research activity. Its own scientific investiga- 
tions, its grants to support dental research projects in nongovern- 
mental facilities, its fellowship awards to train qualified persons in 
dental research techniques, and its publications disseminating infor- 
mation to the profession combine to earn for it this paramount 
position. Since the institute was founded it has contributed a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge to benefit the citizens of this country. 

Being the focal point of the search for new knowlec lge in dental 
science, the Institute must have the necessary funds to de velop and 
expand its internal research efforts and to support approved projects 
in private facilities. The National Institute of Dental Research is 
today a mature and established member of the National Institutes of 
Health; it requires support much beyond that which has been provided 
during the past few years. 

The Institute, for example, will be compelled to turn down a sub- 
stantial number of worthy applicants for dental research grants and 
fellowship awards during the next fiscal year unless more funds are 
appropriated. It is a fact that the dental research funds proposed 
within H. R. 5046 will support only a minimum addition to the existing 
program of research activity. Those funds will not permit the 
Institute to expand its program to meet the demands being made on 
it today. 

DENTAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY 


Additional funds should be made available to the Institute in two 
areas to permit it to expand its support of dental research activity. 
First, the Institute could effectively utilize $1 million to support 
approved dental research projects in the dental schools and other 
nongovernmental facilities in this country. 

The sum proposed to be appropriated by H. R. 5046 of $420,000 
will support approximately 46 research projects. Since each of these 
projects requires from 2 to 3 years to complete, the Institute can only 
accept about 15 to 20 new projects a year. It can anticipate receiving 
three times this number of worthy applications each year; the Insti- 
tute, therefore, is in the unenviable position of having to turn down or 
defer many needed investigations that could now be undertaken by 
qualified individuals in the dental schools and in other nongovern- 
mental facilities. 

The additional funds we recommend will enable the Institute to 
take on approximately 55 to 60 new projects for which sufficient 
approved applications are or will be on hand during fiscal year 1956. 
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_ Second, we are convinced that the Institute could effectively utilize 

250,000 for fellowship awards with which to train qualified individuals 
for careers in dental research. The present appropriation of $100,009 
will support only 23 such fellows. Since each fellowship training 
program requires about 2 to 3 years to complete, the Institute cay 
accept less than 10 new individuals for training each year. 

This program is vitally important since it trains persons who will 
be our dental research men tomorrow. The Nation urgently needs 
them for our laboratories and schools. The additional funds we 
recommend will enable the National Institute of Dental Research to 
expand this program so that it can be maintained on a level consisten; 
with the foreseeable demand for dental research personnel in the near 
future. 

You will recall, | am sure, the association’s testimony last year jn 
which we urged that sufficient funds be appropriated to construct a 
research building for the National Institute of Dental Research at 
Bethesda, Md. The expenditure for that building was authorized by 
the Congress in 1948, and except for $100,000 spent to prepare plans, 
none of the $2 million authorized by the Congress has been 
appropriated. 

The National Institute of Dental Research building is urgently 
required ; the Institute has outgrown the space prese ntly assigned it 
The Dental Institute of Research building as planned would not only 
provide the needed additional area and facilities required but would 
permit a greater degree of coordination of both personnel and projects. 

While we do not claim that brick and cement will itself result in 
research activity, we believe that the additional space and the oppor- 
tunity to consolidate activity will stimulate a greater efficiency and 
productivity. I am sure you will agree that instability of working 
area, scarcity of space, and the lack of proper integration cannot have 
other than a detrimental effect on the work of the Institute. This 
building has been long needed; its construction has been authorized: 
we urge that it be started in fiscal year 1956. 

With your permission, I shall ask Dr. Dean to speak briefly on the 
importance of expanding the Nation’s dental-research efforts. He has 
been associated in the past with the National Institute of Dental 
Research and on the basis of his experience I am sure he can give you 
much valuable information. 

Senator Porrer. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Hix. Yes. 


TOOTHPASTE ADVERTISERS 


Senator Porrer. Has the dental association been able to keep pace 
with the claims of the various toothpaste advertisers that you see on 
television and read in the papers? 

Dr. Dean. If half of them were true we would not have any worries. 

Senator Porrrer. I wonder if there is not a violation of the Fair 
Trade Act? 

Dr. Prtuars. They do sometimes make pretty exaggerated claims. 

Senator Porrer. Does the dental association police the various 
claims of these companies? 

Dr. Pintars. Yes. We place our stamp of approval on those. 
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\fr. Conway. May I answer? The council on dental therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association does make investigation into 
those claims. And when it decides when the claim is outlandish, as 
‘is, shall I say, in the case of dentifrices, they are notified. If you 
notice, they usually curtail or reduce their ‘advertising to some extent. 
| think they try to stay within the letter of the F TC regulations, but 
1 many instances they have been pretty close to the line. 

Senator Porrrr. I do not know which brand I should use, the one 
that builds a wall around my teeth so that the bacteria cannot get in, 
or the one that kills the bacteria in my mouth and throat. 


STATEMENT OF DR. H. TRENDLEY DEAN, SECRETARY, COUNCIL 
ON DENTAL RESEARCH, AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


INVESTIGATION OF DENTIFRICE ADVERTISING 


Dr. Dean. Mr. Chairman, may I add to that statement? I served 
on the council of dental therapeutics. which council has to do with 
advertising claims. ‘They do investigate how accurate those claims 
are. They have no authority to police them or stop them. It comes 
either under the Federal Trade Commission, or if it is a direct viola- 
tion of the Food and Drug Act, where the public is in danger, then 
the Food and Drug Act can stop them. The American Dental 
Association can inform the dentists, which they do in published 
articles, of the legitimacy of those claims. 

Senator Porrer. I think that is a question that the public should 
be well informed on as to the validity of many of the claims made by 
some of the companies. It is not just limited to that field. I think 
probably you would find the same thing with your tobacco companies. 
But it is something I am very much concerned about, and I am glad 
to know we have a group that is watching them. 

| am inclined to think, from information that we have had, that 
there might be false advertising. 


COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Conway. I am sure the council on dental therapeutics is 
willing to work closely with both the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Federal Trade Commission on this. 

Dr. Dean. They do. 

Senator Hitt. Dr. Dean, do you want to summarize your statement 
and put it in the record in full? 

Dr. Dean. I want to touch on the schools first. 

Research has been one of the major activities of the modern dental 
school. Like any other school forming an integral part of a univer- 
sity, the dental school is obligated to further knowledge in its own 
particular sphere. Hence an appreciable portion of a faculty mem- 
ber’s time and a substantial share of the school’s operating budget 
should be allocated to research. Improved teaching is the natural 
sequence of a well-balanced research program and an increasing body 
of scientific knowledge. 

There is no reason for me to go into details on the dental problems, 
because every one knows them. 

The great triumphs in preventive medicine—triumphs which bene- 
fited countless millions of people—have all come with research. The 

62284—55——59 
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great triumphs of medicine—millions of people benefited—have 4) 
come with research. Dental research has shown a very healthy 
growth in the last few years. Most dental-research reports are made 
in what is shown as the International Association of Dental Research, 
which is about 88 to 5 percent of United States membership. 

Last March, at the Chicago meeting there were 211 papers in 4 
sections. Going back 6 years ago there is something like 82, 83. |) 
other words, dental research has almost trebled in the 6-year period. 
I have attached to my statement a list of the various ones of the 
schools, supporting three dental schools, and this reports of research 
for that period, 

Senator Hitt. Your entire statement, along with the list, wil 
appear in full at the end of your statement, Doctor. 


FLUORIDATION 


Dr. Dean. I — comment briefly on this 10 years of fluoridation 
at Grand Rapids, Newburgh, and Brantford. 

We are just ending up 10 years of it in these 3 oldest studies. We 
are in a position to bring an evaluation of fluoridation’s full effect on 
dental health and the future practice of dentistry. Results show 
today in these independent studies consistent reduction of this dental 
caries of about 65 percent in those born and reared in the community 
after the beginning of fluoridation. Returns on this research venture 
are now measurable in both a marked improvement in dental health 
and in savings of many millions of dollars. 

There is somewhat over 20 million now fluoridated, and I think there 
is a thousand in 70 communities in the United States. 

The partial victory over dental caries, of course, is just going to 
become a delaying action if we are going to lose our teeth in the middle 
age later from pyorrhea. And in all probability, the great field to be 
expanded, and it is a much more difficult and complex field than that 
of the periodontal diseases. 

Now, I would like to reiterate what Dr. Pillars has said. There isa 
great need for research grants so that a greatly expanded program 
can be carried out in most of our schools. 

Second, there is an increased need for 150,000 in these fellowships. 
That permits two things: Training at the graduate schoo! level, in 
whatever basic science or particular group of science that the man is 
interested in, and, as you all know, there is very litt!e in the curriculum 
of either a dental or medical school that will qualify that man to get 
into the very complex basic science research that is so essential today. 


PART-TIME FELLOWSHIPS 


It would also permit some increase in what we call these part-t!me 
fellowships. One is: You take the dental graduate and he wants to 
take a Ph. D. for 2 or 3 years in grad school. The other one is to en- 
courage the youngster in the ways of research before he gets set on 
the clinical side. And there is no assistance on the part-time [e'low- 
ships. I think they make grants of $400 for the first year. Some of 
them have 3 or 4. 

That gives them a chance to take some voung sophomore, while his 
mind is completely open, and possibly develon an interest in rese: arch 
by letting him stay on research in the summertime and let him research 
on animals or something like that. 
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This increase will permit us to have about four in the dental school 
of these part-time youngsters, that, as they go on and finish up their 
professional career, may elect to go further in the graduate school. 

In many other fields research has been instrumental in sharply 
reducing the prevalence of disease, with which we are all quite familiar. 
Dental research is now in a position to expand and to accept this 
challenge when funds are made available. The physical, social, and 
economic toll taken by dental diseases staggers the imagination. 

As you all know, the American people spend about a million and a 
half dollars a year for professional services to dentists, and still only 
about possibly a third of the population is getting dental service. A 
few million dollars spent in research may very appreciably reduce the 
dental bill, about 1 billion and a half dollars a year. 

Now, to summarize three points we would like to make: This 
increase in grants of $579,441, we are quite sure is well taken care of 
in the 43 dental schools and these other institutions where they are 
doing dental research. We do not have a school like the University 
of Chicago or Rochester, and places like that. The increase of $150,000 
in the fellowships, and $1,900,000 will complete the bill in the plans 
which have been already drawn for the National Institute of Dental 
Research. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Doctor. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


We will place your full statement in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED BY Dr. H. 
TRENDLEY DEAN, SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL ON DENTAL RESEARCH 


Research should be one of the major activities of a modern dental school. Like 
any other school forming an integral part of a university, the dental school is 
obligated to further knowledge in its own particular sphere. Hence, 2n appre- 
ciable portion of a faculty member’s time and a substantial share of the school’s 
operating budget should be allocated to research. Improved teaching is the 
natural sequence of a well-balanced research program and an increasing body of 
scientific knowledge. 

To record again the magnitude of the dental problem in this country would be 
the height of redundancy. You all are familiar with the fact that few of our citi- 
zens escape its attacks. Moreover, you are all aware that the citizens of this coun- 
try are spending close to a billion and a half dollars a year for dente] services 
and less than a majority is getting satisfactory dental service. The sole hope of 
ameliorating this condition is through research. The great triumphs in preventive 
medicine—triumphs which benefited countless millions of people—came as the 
result of research. 

Dental research, particularly that kind of research known as basic or funda- 
mental research, has for too long been neglected in dentistry. The past few years 
have seen an increasing concentration on this most irportant part of research. 
Its further expansion should be encouraged in every way possible. Recently I 
compiled a list of papers read at the annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion for Dental Research for the past 6 years. This association was founded 35 
years ago in New York City, is very largely American in membership and meets 
concurrently with the annual meeting of the American Association of Dental 
Schools. The papers, totaling 834, were classified on the basis of the institution 
of the senior author. This compilation is shown in table I. While I am well 
aware that a listing such as this may seem to emphasize quantity rather than qual- 
ity, for example, multiple reporting of data which might well be included in one 
paper, such a compilation does suggest the trend of research and may afford some 
indication of research activity in our various dental schools. Several interesting 
points emerge on analysis. One, the number of papers read at the 1955 session 
was almost treble that read 6 years ago, in 1950; second, some schools are con- 


sistently outstanding in their contributions to the advancement of knowledge; 
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third, a conscientious effort is being made by more and more of the schools t, 
initiate or expand their research operations. The few schools with a lackadaisica) 
attitude toward dental research are becoming fewer each year. Dental researo) 
is finally on the march and it is our fond hope that this pace can be encouraged ayq 
accelerated by an increased appropriation in the category known as researe) 
grants. Dental research can use profitably and fruitfully a million dollars a year 
instead of the $441,000 now in the budget. The inadequacy of this sum is readj}: 
apparent when one realizes that there are 43 dental schools in the United State: 
and in addition dental research centers such as the University of Chicago, (yj. 
versity of Rochester, and Eastman Dispensary, where no dental school exist 

Today, after 10 years of fluoridation at Grand Rapids (Mich.), Newburg 
(N. Y.), and Brantford (Ontario), we are in a position to begin an evaluation of 
fluoridation’s full effect on dental health and the future practice of dentistry 
Results today in these independent studies show a consistent reduction in dent] 
caries of about 65 percent in those born and reared in the community after th, 
beginning of fluoridation. The returns on this research venture are now measur. 
able in both a marked improvement in dental health and in savings of many 
millions of dollars per year. 

The evidence today certainly heralds a change in dentistry, as revolutionar 
as that which occurred in medicine with the introduction of chemotherapy, anti- 
biotics, and effective means of immunization. On the other hand, we cannot 
overlook the fact that not all of the population are users of a public water supply, 
Hence. basic and applied research must be expanded in order that dental caries, 
as well as dental conditions other than tooth decay, may be brought under an 
increased measure of control. This would particularly involve greatly increased 
efforts in the more complex field of the periodontal diseases. The next generatio 
will probably see many earnest workers attempting to explore the fundamental 
processes associated with subcellular and cellular activity. Until we can leam 
more of the intracellular and intercellular vital processes of the cells composing 
the periodontal tissue, much of our approach to the problem will continue to be 
empirical. For an interpretation of much of this work the dental scholar of the 
future will find himself increasingly engrossed in the fields of physiology, bio- 
chemistry, enzymology, cytochemistry, biophysics, and numerous other disciplines 
that may provide information on the vital activity of these cells. Our partial 
victory over dental caries will become merely a delaying action if the teeth saved 
from dental caries are lost as the result of periodontal disease (pyorrhea). 

In a transitional period such as this, one cannot too strongly urge the need for 
redoubled efforts in dental research. The need for basic research is great. The 
National Institute of Dental Research has made a noteworthy record in strongly 
adhering to fundamentals, basic research. An inspection of the research grants 
program of the Institute indicates that the same sound philosophy is character- 
istic of our schools and research centers. This is a healthy condition and may 
provide the groundwork for the advances of the next decade. The research 
grants program should be considerably expanded. Dental research is now at the 
level where at least a million dollars a year is needed for research grants. I hope 
you, gentlemen, will see that this need is met. 

One other item in this budget should be increased, namely, the $100,000 amount 
listed under grants known as research fellowships. As you all know, it takes a 
trained research mind to translate research dollars into research findings. It is 
also well known that the training of the doctor of dental surgery or the doctor of 
medicine is directed largely toward the clinical practice of their profession. There 
is little in the undergraduate curriculum of either profession that prepares hin 
for a career in the ever-increasing complexities of modern research. Hence, it is 
essential that the young graduate interested in research prepare himself in the 
basic science or sciences of his choice by taking several years of graduate school 
study. A new development in the fellowship program is the part-time fellowship 
program, to encourage a few selected dental students in each school to familiarize 
themselves with research studies going on in the school. This is a most worth) 
effort and a sound approach to stimulating young people in the way of researc) 
Because of limited funds, an approved dental school may apply for only two 
research fellowships. We would urgently ask that the sum of $100,000 tor 
research fellowships be increased to $250,000 so that the graduate school training 
ean be enlarged and so that the part-time fellowships may be increased from 2 | 
4 in each dental school. 

In many other fields research has been instrumental in sharply reducing the 
prevalence of disease. Dental research is now in a position to expand and to 
accept this challenge when funds are made available. The physical, social, and 
economic toll taken by dental diseases staggers the imagination. A few million 
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dollars spent in research may very appreciably reduce the American dental bill 
of nearly a billion and a half dollars per year. 


Classification of 834 papers read ' at the annual meetings of the International Asso- 
ation for De ntal Research, according to the institution of the senior author 
t. Res. 29: 656-684, October 1950; 30: 459-501, August 1951; 31: 459-499, August 1952; 32: 663-693, 
709-716, October 1953; 33: 645-702, October 1954; and preprinted abstracts of 1955 session] 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS J. HILL, PROFESSOR OF ORAy 
PATHOLOGY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hriu. Dr. Hill, do you wish to proceed? 
Dr. Hitu. May I read portions of this? 

Senator Hitt. Yes. Your statement will appear in the record jp 
full at the end of your testimony. 

Dr. Hixu. I am professor of oral pathology in the Western Reserye 
University, past president of the International Association for Dental 
Research, and a member of the National Advisory Dental Researe} 
Council to the United States Public Health Service. I am here to 
represent the American Association of Dental Schools. 

I will not take the time to say anything about the need for researc} 
here. I would like to call your attention to the fact that I think the 
primary responsibility of research has pretty much fallen on the 
shoulders of the educational institutions in this country, and they are 
vitally conscious of this responsibility and their efforts along this line 
I think that they have to act not only as training men but to be 
leaders in the thoughts and trends of the practitioner of today. 

The trends in dental education are distinctly toward the teaching 
of the prevention of disease and the utilization of our present know! 
edge to provide a more complete and adequate service. To that end, 
the schools of dentistry have so far as physically possible, staffed 
their faculties with men trained in scientific procedures and scientific 
experimentation that they can better investigate these problems and 
more adequately teach the rationale of application. 


FINANCIAL AID TO SCHOOLS OF DENTISTRY 


Dr. Hii. Schools of dentistry have never enjoyed adequate aid 
either from private resources or endowments, or from Federal or 
State support. There is a great need to provide some financial aid 
which will partially support their research program which now ‘s 
being carried on by making sacrifices in their educational program. 
During the past year it has been my opportunity to visit 38 of the 43 
dental schools in the United States; 14 of these dental schools have 
never received Federal aid to aid their research program. 

I am confident that there is no dental school in America which does 
not have a staff capable of doing creditable research but which, in too 
many cases, their activities have been limited because of lack of 
financial support. In recent years, dental schools have been successfi! 
in adding to their staff many highly trained and skillful scientists from 

related fields. It is extremely “difficult to kee »p these men in educa- 
samt fields unless adequate support is provided for their research 
activities. 

From these visits to dental schools, it is evident to me that this 
increase in scientifically trained personnel to dental-school faculties 
will materially enlarge the number of applications to the Public 
Health Service for financial aid to research. This increase in applica- 
tions is already an established fact. 
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It is equally important that the postdoctoral training program be 
expanded to prepare men for research and teaching to the end that 
dental-school faculties of the future will be provided with more ade- 
quate backgrounds for future research and education. The preva- 
lence of dental and oral disease is a vital public-health problem, and 
an answer will have to be found to replace or augment our present 
methods of reparative service. 

The American Association of Dental Schools, being very conscious 
of these needs, urges an expanded program of dental research within 
the United States Public Health Service. It believes that the quest 
for the elimination of the crippling effects of dental diseases can best 
be served by the appropriation of funds to augment and enlarge the 
intramural as well as the extramural program. 

To that end the American Association of Dental Schools requests 
that this committee give favorable consideration to the appropriation 
of funds necessary for the construction of a building for this purpose 
at the National Institute of Health and that additional support be 
civen to the grants in aid and the fellowship programs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Thank you, Doctor. Before I proceed to ask further 
questions, we will place your full statement into the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. THomas J. HILu 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, may I identify myself. My 
name is Thomas J. Hill. I am professor of oral pathology at Western Reserve 
Universitv. I am a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American College of Dentists, and American Academy of Oral 
Pathology. I am a past president of the International Association for Dental 
Research. I am a member of the Dental Research Advisory Committee to the 
United States Army and a member of the National Advisory Dental Research 
Council to the United States Public Health Service. 

Iam here at the request of the officers to represent the American Association 
of Dental Schools. 

It is not necessary that I take the time of this committee to emphasize the 
prevalence of oral disease and the inadequacy of reparative dentistry as a means 
of solutio». It is quite evident that the loss to the American public in moneys, 
time, and oral health is a problem of serious consideration. The schools of den- 
tistry whose responsibility it is to educate the coming profession and to act as 
leaders in the thoughts and trends of the present practitioner, are vitally conscious 
of their responsibility in this phase of public health. They are conscious of the 
fact that the solution to the important problem of prevention must be found in the 
field of research involving a better understanding of the causes of these diseases 


and methods by which they may be controlled. 


The investigation of this phase of public health has fallen primarily upon the 
shoulders of these educational institutions. They are vitally conscious of their 
responsibility and are making many efforts to fulfill their duty to the public. 

The trends in dental education are distinctly toward the teaching of the pre- 
vention of disease and the utilization of all of our present knowledge to provide a 
more complete and adequate health service. 

_To that end, the schools of dentistry have so far as financially possible, staffed 
their faculties with men trained in scientific procedure and scientific experimenta- 
tion that they can better investigate these problems and more adequately teach 
the rationale of application. 

Schools of dentistry have never enjoyed adequate aid either from private 
resources or endowments, or from Federal or State support. There is a great 
ueed to provide some financial aid which partially supports their research pro- 
grams which are now carried on by making sacrifices in their educational programs. 
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During the past year it has been my opportunity to visit 38 of the 42 doe) 
schools in the United States; 14 of these dental schools have never receives 
Federal grants to aid their research programs. I am confident there is no dent) 
school in America which does not have a staff capable of doing creditable resegre) 
but in too many cases their activities have had to be limited because of lack o 
financial support. 

In recent years dental schools have been successful in adding to their stag, 
many highly trained and skillful scientists from related fields. It is extreme; 
difficult to kee ~p these men in this educational field unless adequate support a 
provided for their research activities. From these visits to dental schools jt \ 
evident to me that this increase in scientifically trained personnel to denta| 
school faculties will materially enlarge the number of applications to the Public 
Health Service for financial aid to research. This increase in applications js 
already an established fact. It is equally important that the postdoctoral trajp. 
ing program be expanded to prepare men for research and teaching to the end 
that dental-school faculties of the future may be provided with more adequate 
backgrounds for future research and education, 

The prevalence of dental and oral disease is a vital public health problem, and 
an answer will have to be found to replace or augment our present methods of 
reparative services. The American Association of Dental Schools, being very 
conscious of these needs, urges an expanded program of dental research within ¢| 
Public Health Service. It believes that the quest for the elimination of the eriy 
pling effects of dental disease can best be served by the appropriation of funds j 
augment and enlarge the intramural as well as the extramural program. 

To that end, the American Association of Dental Schools requests that this com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to the appropriation of funds necessary for the 
construction of a building for this purpose at the National Institutes of Health, and 
that additional support be given to the grants in aid and fellowship programs 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Hityi. Do you feel that all these different problems to which 
you have addressed yourself, Doctor, have about equal necessity 


shall I use that word? 

Dr. Prutars. Yes; I think so. That is the research projects, 0 
course. 

As far as fellowships are concerned, we want to stimulate that spark 


so it does not die on the vine, too. So that is important, to bring these 


young, intelligent research men along. 
Senator Hiiu. Do you agree with that? Do you, too, Dr. Dean? 
Dr. Dean. Yes. One is ; complementary to the other. 
Senator Hitt. Do you agree, too, Dr. Hill? 
Dr. Hitt. They are all aimed at the purpose. 
Personally, I think the most pressing right now is the grants-in-ail 


program. Of course, I am prejudiced because I am representing the 
American Association of Dental Schools. They are all aimed the 


same way and they are all trying to do the same thing. 
Senator Hit. Do you have any questions, Senator? 
Senator Porrer. I have no further questions. 


Senator Hitt. We appreciate your coming here, gentlemen, ané 
presenting these strong and enlightening statements. We appreciate 


it very much. 
Dr. Pituars. Thank you, sir. 
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AMERICAN HospiraL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH WILLIAMSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
AND DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Now the American Hospital Association, Mr. 
Kenneth Williamson. 

\r. Williamson, we will be glad to have you proceed now in your 
own Way, SIP. 

Mir. Witt1AMson. I am Kenneth Williamson, associate director of 
ihe American Hospital Association and director of the Washington 
Service Bureau. I come before you today to present the view of the 
association concerning the appropriations for the Hill-Burton program 
for the fiscal vear 1956. 

HILL-BURTON ACT 


The American Hospital Association and its 5,300 members were 
among the foremost sponsors of the Hill-Burton Act. We advocated 
its passage by the Congress because it provided a long desired and 
equitable method of planning for the construction of health facilities 
and in locating hospitals in areas where they are most needed. Since 
its enactment the Hill-Burton program has demonstrated that it is a 
practicable and desirable means of enabling the States to meet the 
iremendous health needs of their people. For these reasons we have 
supported this legislation. 

The principles of the Hill-Burton program have had wide community 
acceptance. Federal encouragement and stimulation of the States in 
the form of financial aid was found to be necessary to bring hospital 
and other health facilities to areas and communities in need. We 
believe that Federal grants-in-aid to the States to create these and 
other necessary facilities or activities is an appropriate and proper role 
for the Federal Government. Communities participate to a great 
extent in the construction of such facilities and assume total operating 
expenses when such facilities are completed. Federal control of the 
operation of health facilities is avoided. Overall it has served as a 
model for effective cooperation between the Federal, State, and local 
communities, 

We have a deep and continuing interest in the Hill-Burton program 
and in meeting the health needs of the people. Hospital people have 
worked closely with State associations in the administration of this 
program and in the planning of better hospital facilities. 

We have been extremely pleased with the sound and practical 
manner in which the program has been administered. But we are 
most anxious that this program should be able to fully perform the 
job for which it was designed. 


HOSPITALS CONSTRUCTED UNDER PROGRAM 


To date there have been 115,578 hospital beds and 444 health centers 
constructed or in the process of construction under this program at a 
total cost of over $2 billion to Federal, State, and local governments 
and communities. The Federal portion of the costs of the construc- 
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tion of these facilities was approximately $650 million. The amount 
contributed by the States and local communities is approximately 
twice that amount. These facilities have brought good hospital anj 
medical care to many of our citizens who previously had inadequate 
care or no care at all. 

Even with the tremendous progress that we have made under the 
Hill-Burton program there yet remains a great need for more health 
facilities. From State administrative agencies indications have beep 
received that for the years 1956-57 there are projects for which the 
need has been documented the total cost of which would exceed onp 
and one-half billion dollars. The Federal share of the cost of these 
projects would be in excess of $600 million. 

Unfortunately, the needs that arise annually for the construction 
of new health facilities are far outrunning the amounts that are being 
constructed each year. If Federal appropriations remain at their 
present level, it is unlikely that the amount of facilities being con- 
structed will catch up with the need. 

In light of these circumstances the association urges the full appro- 
priation of $150 million authorized under the basic Hill-Burton Act. 
We appreciate that this is not sufficient to meet all needs that have 
been fully documented, but it will go far to alleviate the worst short- 
ages of health facilities in the areas where there is the greatest need. 

With respect to the categories listed in the 1954 amendments to 
that act, may I point out that the States have not had sufficient time 
in which to complete their survey and inventory of such facilities. 
To my knowledge there is no authoritative source upon which we 
may draw for a precise figure of what the States will require in the 
way of Federal funds to meet their requirements for these categories 
at this time. 

It is our understanding that State agencies have indicated that the 
total anticipated costs of construction of facilities under the four 
categories approximates one-fourth the amount which the States 
have documented as needed under the basic program. Since the 
funds for State inventories were not available until January of this 
year, the surveys have not been completed and no facilities have as 
yet been constructed under the categories. 


DEFINITIONS OF FACILITIES 


One of the complicating factors in the conduct of the inventories 
and surveys by the States, as we understand it, is the difficulty being 
experienced with respect to the definitions of the various types of 
facilities listed in the categories. Several State legislatures, par- 
ticularly the State of Washington, have been disturbed by what is 
meant by the definition of the term “diagnostic and _ treatment 
center.” This problem is receiving serious consideration since the 
General Counsel of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has interpreted the 1954 amendments to the act to mean 
that the State-enabling legislation must include all four categories in 
order for the State to avail itself of its share of Federal funds for any 
of such categories. 

In testimony before congressional committees considering the 1954 
amendments, the American Hospital Association repeatedly pointed 
out the dangers inherent in the lack of understandable and adequate 
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definition of certain types of facilities, particularly diagnostic and 
treatment centers. The views that we expressed at that time have 
proven to be well founded. 

In our opinion, every physician’s office can be construed to be a 
diagnostic and treatment center. It therefore appeared that if the 
Federal Government proposed constructing physicians’ offices the 
whole program might be subject to serious question. 


DEVIATION FROM BASIC CONCEPT OF ACT 


Another aspect of the 1954 amendments which concerned us was 
that the categorical approach deviated from the basic concept of the 
Hill-Burton program. Such approach is inflexible. It does not per- 
mit the States to decide which facilities are most needed. The 
interchangeability of funds provided for among three of the categories 
was a decided improvement. However, it failed to satisfy the situa- 
tions which we believed would have been taken care of by providing 
for complete interchangeability within the categories and between 
the categories and the basic Hill-Burton program. 

We are now confronted with a situation where States have docu- 
mented a pressing need for facilities under the basic program and 
where funds are not sufficient to meet these needs. It is regrettable, 
therefore, that in instances where funds under the four categories 
which may not be immediately required, cannot be transferred so as 
to meet these needs, 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


In the history of the Hill-Burton program only once has Congress 
provided the total funds authorized. When the program was first set 
up, its sponsors visualized that $150 million would not meet the full 
needs, but they felt that it would meet the Federal Government’s 
fair share of construction and would do much to alleviate the needs 
of the people. However, the drastic reductions in the appropriations 
which Congress has made yearly has resulted in the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram doing much less than it was expected to do and therefore the 
accumulative needs have grown to such proportions that the Federal 
share is now equal to over 8 times the $75 million which is included 
in the bill that passed the House. 

So far we have directed our discussions in this statement to the need 
for new health facilities. In addition there exists a great need for 
funds for renovation and modernization of existing facilities. Such 
needs have been demonstrated in the State surveys and inventories. 
Many older health facilities are obsolete and presently inadequate for 
high quality health care. 

Under present regulations, initial installations and additions to 
existing facilities are given priority over replacements except in in- 
stances where the existing facilities are completely unacceptable and 
consititute a public hazard. We believe that if Congress will appro- 
priate the full amounts authorized under the basic Hill-Burton 
program that funds will channel from these high priority projects to 
enable the restoration and modernization of many of the older health 
facilities. 

The American Hospital Association urgently request, therefore, that 
this committee appropriate the full authorized amount of $150 million 
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under the basic program, for which there is a great documented need 

. . . ’ 
and such further amounts as in your judgment are required to satisfy 
relative needs under the categories. ; 


RESEARCH ON HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


There is a further section of the act upon which we would like to 
comment. This is section 5 of the Hospital Survey and Constructioy 
Amendments of 1949. This section, which is also referred to as 
section 636 of the Public Health Services Act, enables the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to conduct research, experi- 
ments and demonstrations relating to the development and utilization 
of hospital services, facilities and resources. 

Moreover, it also enables him, after consultation with the Federal] 
Hospital Council, to make grants-in-aid to the States, political sub- 
divisions, universities, hospitals, and other public and private non- 
profit institutions or organizations for projects to conduct research, 
experiments or demonstrations concerning the utilization, develop- 
ment, and coordination of hospital service, facilities and resources. 

While this section authorizes an appropriation of $1.2 million in any 
fiscal year, no moneys have been appropriated. The association has 
consistently expressed its feeling that with funds being expended for the 
whole program of hospital facilities development there should be an 
ongoing program of study and research. 

We know, for example, Mr. Chairman, that industry, if it is suecess- 
ful today, puts aside and spends a commensurate portion of its capital 
on research. And they have to do so to keep up with changing times. 
It seems sad to us that in this field, with hospitals, in which the States 
and local governments are expending money, that there isn’t a like 
philosophy in effect. 

For example, we believe there is at the present time an urgent need 
to conduct studies with respect to the utilization of health personne! to 
determine to what extent such personnel may be more effectively 
utilized. 

PERCENTAGE OF HOSPITAL SPACE USED FOR BEDS 


Another example, Mr. Chairman, that might indicate what hap- 
pens to the hospitals is that hospitals find that about 80 percent of the 
total floor area in an institution is devoted to facilities required other 
than the actual beds occupied by patients. Only about 20 percent of 
the floor area built into a hospital today is occupied by beds. 

I think, Senator Potter, that is about as effective a demonstration 
of what has happened in terms of the facilities, research and special 
needs that goes into modern medical care. But without research to 
keep up with the study and application of these changes, it simply 
isn’t a sensible approach, to us. 

Other purposes for which this section is designed concern research, 
experiments and demonstrations with relation to the needs of com- 
munities for hospital and related services—the measurement of 
resources available and necessary to meet these needs—methods of 
increasing the availability and effectiveness of hospital services— 
methods by which the services of hospitals can be improved or the 
costs of services maintained through coordination of hospitals 1s 
essential. 
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We, therefore, urge that the full amount authorized under this 
section be appropriated since it can be effectively used to improve the 
entire program. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF HOSPITALIZATION 


Senator Hitu. You think, then, that with this research, as author- 
ized in the act of 1949 we might be able to take some very definite 
steps that would bring down the cost of hospitalization? 

\ir. Wituramson. Yes. I think, Senator, that the American Hos- 
pital Association sponsored an independent public commission which 
reported its conclusions last year, and Mr. Gordon Gray, well known 
in Washington and president of the University of North Carolina, 
was president of the independent commission. They spent 2 years 
studying the finances, and financial impact of the hospitals, and 
throughout that report you will see numerous indications of what 
needs to be done to develop better techniques and research and studies 
to control hospital costs. 

Senator Hiiui. Hospital costs today are very high, and of course 
that reflects itself directly in the cost to the patient; is that not true? 

Mr. Wiuuiamson. Yes; that is right, Senator. Of course, we have 
to realize that the cost of modern medical care gets more expensive, 
the whole procedure. The public, in other words, it seems to us, has 
been willing to balance greater costs perhaps in single instances 
against the benefits which result in longer life and more life and the 
rest of it. 

EFFICIENT UTILIZATION OF HOSPITALS 


Senator Porrer. Is it not true, Doctor, that we are not utilizing 
the hospitals as well as we should? For example, many times we 
have patients who are in the hospital just because of old age or for 
convalescent purposes that do not require the other medical services 
that are available at the hospital, but they are paying for those 
services whether they use them, or not. 

For example, there is a maternity ward and all those services, and 
certainly a person who is in the hospital for arthritis is paying for 
that additional cost. 

I am just wondering. I do not have full knowledge of this, but I 
am just wondering if there is a tendency to specialize, known as 
hospital specilization. 

Mr. WituraMs. Senator. there is a trend, say, and tendency toward 
adding units, for example, adjacent to existing general hospitals for 
the chronic, so that you can relieve the cost of the general bed, putting 
these people into less expensive units. However, they are keeping 
them close to acute facilities because they do need them periodically, 
that is true. 

I think, too, this situation of acute beds being occupied by people 
who, you might say, don’t really need them is felt most acutely in 
Government hospitals, city and county hospitals particularly. 

[ think there is one factor we have to realize, too, Senator, and 
that is that when you withdraw the patient load in a general hospital, 
who are long-term patients, who have gone beyond the immediate 
needs of that facility and put them in with the other facilities, you 
immediately raise the cost on a patient remaining in the other facilities. 
So there is a contrary effect. 
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It is something we need to study; that is a good example of one of 
the things we should be doing. 

Senator Hinu. That is one of the things that research for which yoy 
are asking for now would oe a 

Mr. Wiuuiamson. That is right, 


SUPERVISION OF NURSING HOMES 


Senator Kircorr. Do you not think this—and I think really jj 
comes from the problems of the public health hospitals that by 
proper and careful supervision of nursing homes, to make certain tha 
people in the nursing home are getting proper care, that it would take 
a great deal off the load of that “hospital facility? We have a number 
of - nursing homes around Washington of w hich I have heard where 
there is no supervision. There are just people who are too old to get 
around and they need supervision from somebody. About all they 
need really is proper food and a place to sleep. Some of the homes 
are really bad. 

But there is no organization set up to supervise them and see that 
they are what they are advertised to be. Do you not think that would 
go a long way to correct the situation that the Senator from Michigan 
refers to? 

Mr. Wituiamson. There is no question but what the State licensing 
laws have been moving in that direction to raise the standards and 
improve the nursing home facilities, Senator. 

The relationship of nursing homes, chronic disease beds, mental 
and the rest to the hospital, that total area for research, the relation- 
ship of those areas one to the other needs to be studied, because they 
interchange. There are no neat segments. They flow between one 
another. 

Senator Kitcorr. The mere licensing would not cure the evil. 
You have to have the constant supervision. 

Mr. Wituiamson. That is right. 

Senator KitGore. By somebody going in and supervising, going in 
and making periodic inspections and that sort of thing. 


CASES UNNECESSARILY HOSPITALIZED 


Another complaint that I have had in West Virginia is this: A very 
distinguished surgeon made a speech on the subject that physicians 
were too inclined to send patients into the hospital that they ought 
to treat at home. That is particularly true in the industrial sections 
in West Virginia, where they have cases and the physicians do not 
bother with the patient at home, just gives him a ticket to the hospital. 
And that overloads the hospital facilities and overloads the hospital 
staffs, too. It gives them more work, particularly with the present 
shortage of physicians we have in the smaller hospitals, Have you 
found any of that? 

Mr. Wituiamson. Yes, there is no doubt, Senator, of such a situation 
to a certain extent. However, part of the answer—it is a hard questiol 
to answer because part of the question is the point you just touched 
on at the end there, a shortage of physicians. 

If a physician spends his time wandering around the landscape and 
seeing 20 patients and what that takes, though it may be more costly, 
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if he can put them all in 1 unit, those 20 patients, plus other patients, 
are more likely to get the attention of the physician. The hospital 
proves a costly way to do that, perhaps, but in the end the people may 
be getting better care as a result oft. You have to balance it up. 

Senator Kincore. I know 1 coal company that has about 6 or 7 
mines, that has a different list system than the others do. It combines 
health insurance, hospital insurance, and they have a physician. You 
pay a flat sum per month. But if the physician has to make a house 
call there is an added penalty put on it. It is not much, 50 cents, a 
charge of that kind. 

That takes away the unnecessary, as you call it, running around 
the countryside, and brings them into his office, which is in the com- 
munity. They find that highly successful. It cuts down a tremendous 
amount of lost time. 

Senator Hitt. It would be a thing, a matter of that kind, which, 


bo] 


among other things, you would study under the section to which 


you addressed yourself; is that right? 
~ Mr. Witutamson. Yes, under the terminology. Those fancy words, 
“better utilization of facilities,” that is one of the aspects we think 
needs to be studied; what can be done to insure the best utilization of 
those facilities. 

CLINICAL CENTER FOR DOCTORS 


Senator Kingore. Also your clinical center for the doctors, where 
they can have certain laboratories right at their offices, and grouped 
in one building, as you have here in Washington, where you have a 
couple of medical buildings. Do you think that would also help out in 
cutting down a lot of the burden on the hospitals? 

Mr. WruuiaMson. It willin some areas. However, that is a question 
that concerns us, because if there is a hospital in the community, then 
that facility should incorporate the expensive diagnostic equipment 
and facilities and personnel and not have them duplicated in other 


| facilities in the community. 


You would have to look at the community and see what the needs 
were, to make sure you did not duplicate and therefore thereby 
have waste. 

Senator Hitu. I have here a splendid memorandum, prepared and 
sent to me by Mr. Foster, your legislative assistant, I believe, on this 
question. I am so glad he raised here the question of the availability 
of beds and question of changes in medical practice, and effect of 
development of outpatient services. That may mean more outpatient 
services. That means perhaps an outpatient, as in the case of hospi- 
tals, he could come to the hospital and see the doctor there and have 
the benefits of the hospital without taking a bed there. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HOME CARE PROGRAMS 


Development of home care programs, naturally there is the question 
of ability of communities to finance activities, and then the question 
of improved transportation and communication. That is making a 
difference as to location of hospitals. If you build these roads and 
highways, the quicker you can get to a hospital. 

Mr. Wriuramson. In fact, Senator, people do not realize that time 
and not miles is the factor. Right in New York City, say at 42d and 
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Lexington, which is about the heart of things, in time vou can be fur. 
ther from getting hospital care than you are in many rural sections of 
the country that are 30 or 40 miles from the fac ility. 

Senator Kincore. On the outpatient treatment, this same surgeon 
who delivered the address told about the system used in his town an( 
surrounding towns. He has a physician in his town who has a systen 
where once they are disabled and in a convalescent stage, they ar 
taken home and are advised. So they do not have to go back to the 
hospital and bother the hospital. 


HOSPITAL SERVICE FOR MENTAL PATIENTS 


Senator Porrer. Mr. Williamson, with the great increase {oy 
hospital service for mental patie nts, I know that some of our Govern. 
ment hospitals, such as Veterans’ Administration hospitals, are erying 
for beds or for facilities for mental patients. What has happe ned is 
that just in many cases they are put into a same type of ward that 
they would for regular treatment, and it does require that specialized 
tvpe of hospital facility; does it not? 

Mr. Wituramson. Senator, partly, ves. But one of the growing 
services and I think the best services that general hospitals ean 
render, and again on which there needs to be extensive research), 
is the treatment and study of mental patients in their communit 
hospital through outpatient diagnostic services and through inpatient 
services, in their acute stages, that vou make it unnecessary for them 
to become institutionalized in State and other mental hospitals 

I think the growing function the general hospital has has to be tied 
in with the need for more facilities for their long-term care. 

As you know, I think it is something like 25 percent of all the 
people in mental beds have been there 40. vears or more, which shows 
that a large part of their beds are occupied by people for which vou 
literally can do nothing but feed them. 


LACK OF FACILITIES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


Senator Porrer. It was reported recently in our State—and the 
State of Michigan is quite an enlightened State—that we have over a 
thousand veterans with disability, for whom there are no beds avai:- 
able. Some of these have had to be placed in jail as a matter of 
confinement, just due to the fact that we did not have the type of 
hospital facility for these mental patients. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is a sad situation. 

Senator Kitcore. Senator Potter, you ought to go through the 
Federal penitentiaries and see floor after floor of these people con- 
fined because there is no place for them in the hospitals. 

Senator Hitut. We certainly do appreciate your statement, and 
appreciate particularly your calling my attention to the need for 
research in this study. 

Senator Porrer. Would this research go into research for mental 
patients? 

Mr. WiuuiAmson. And for the general hospital for diagnostic and 
treatment services, so you keep them out of there. 
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HOSPITALS FOR FEEBLEMINDED 


Senator Kiteore. In that study, a great number of thousands of 
beds are taken up by what you might call feebleminded people who 
all they need is somebody to keep “them out of trouble. I notice in 
the State of Pennsylvania they have a couple of hospitals up there 
for feebleminded. The cost of operating them is very low because 
they just have a physician there to treat them when they are sick, 
a couple of nurses, and the rest of them are just attendants. They 
have grounds to wander around in. ‘The cost is low, and they reserve 
the real mental hospitals for actual mental cases that either can 
respond to treatment or that are dangerous. 

| think some study of that would help i in the State as well as in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Witttamson. Very much so. I think the two bills, which ] 
think one of them you gentlemen would consider this mental-research 
bill, is a definite need in this direction, and the other one is this medical- 
facilities bill. There is no question that has come in before you. 

The additional physician that will come out, this is one field where 
we certainly need more physicians, in the mental field, tremendously. 

Senator Kitcore. In the States, in fact, the salaries of those men, 
those psychiatrists in those institutions, are not adequate? 

Mr. Winturamson. It has to be improved upon, very much so. 

Mr. John Kelly, Senator, is my associate. I don’t know if he would 
be permitted to add any thing. 

Senator Hritu. Do you have anything to add, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Ketiy. (John Kelly, associate to Kenne th Williamson, associ- 
ate director, American Hospital Association). No, I think the field 


has been covered very, very well, Senator. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitut. As part of your statement, Mr. Williamson, I will 
put in the memorandum to which I referred, supporting all that you 
said here about the need about this research and study in an effort to 
bring down the cost of the hospitals, to make sure we build them in a 
most economical way, and build them where they serve in the most 
economical way. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Excerpt From a MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY M. J. Foster, LEGISLATIVE 
AssISTANT, WASHINGTON SERVICE BuREAU, AMERICAN HospitTaL Assocta- 
TION 

1. UTILIZATION AND TRENDS IN LENGTH OF STAY 


Our thinking has been in the past concentrated mainly at beds and indices 
related to the number of beds. This has been misleading to some extent and has 
given an inaccurate account of the utilization of facilities. With the knowledge, 
for example, today that up to £0 percent of the floor space in a hospital is devoted 
to services and only 20 percent to beds, it is realized that concentration must be 
centered on the efficient utilization of facilities and the provision of services. This 
may mean formulating an entirely new concept. It may mean suggesting new 
terminology and the use of different indices. The continued reduced length of 
stay of bed patients in certain facilities needs to be studied and understood in 
relation to the utilization of services and facilities. The development of prepaid 
hospital care has been an important factor in changing the length of stay. 


62284—55 60 
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2. FINANCING AND OPERATION OF EXISTING BEDS —_ 
The report of the Commission on Financing of Hospital Care pointed Up rathe 
number of facts related to hospital fiscal problems. Hospital bed constructi,, road: 
under the Federal grants-in-aid program assumed that a community is able ; spect 
finance the operation of facilities constructed. It is necessary to analyze th, facill 
financial position of these hospitals constructed during the same period but wit} wie 
out the aid of Federal funds. — It is also essential to evaluate the financial conditio, load 
of recently constructed hospitals in relation to original planning. avail 
WW} 
3. AVAILABILITY OF BEDS In 
remé 
The availability of beds should he carefully considered in terms of future need 
in each section of the country. The need for further beds should be considered 
in relation to utilization. It would be wel! to study the use of obsolete facilities 
General hospital facilities which are determined to be obsolete for such purposes 
may be well suited for other purposes and serve communities to meet the needs of 
the chronically ill, nursing home and domiciliary patients. 


4. EFFECT OF CHANGES IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 


subject to appraise. Although there has been a good deal of discussion of thy 
changes in medical practice, and we know that the use of antibiotics and other 
drugs has radically revised not only the need for facilities but their use, this whol 
subject has never fully been documented. It is felt that the facts resulting fro 
this situation need to be understood more clearly to help in developing estimates 
of the future need for facilities. 


it is realized that the effect of changes in medical practice is a verv diffe 


5. EFFECT OF DEVELOPMENT OF OUTPATIENT SERVICES 


The general trend toward the use of outpatient facilities of hospitals is bei 
stimulated by provisions in the Federal grants-in-aid program, by demands fror 
the publie for the inclusion of such services under prepayment plans, and t! 
trend toward providing outpatient services (benefits) in prepayment contracts 
There has been increasing agreement that one means of reducing the overal 
cost of health care is to keep patients out of beds through wider use of other 
services provided by hospitals. These trends have a direct bearing on the need for 
hospital beds as well as the scope of services and types of construction to | 
considered in the future. 


6. DEVELOPMENT OF HOME-CARE PROGRAMS 


Home-care programs have been carried out at Montefiore Hospital in New 
York for chronic patients and in New York City hospitals for acutely ill patients. 
Experiments have been conducted in 2 or 3 communities in New York under th 
auspices of the Blue Cross plan. A controlled experiment is being carried out at 
the Jewish Hospital in St. Louis and in other places as well. There is belief that 
the home-care approach has merit and is a means of not only getting patient 
out of hospital beds who can be cared for effectively in such programs, but also 
as a means of decreasing the cost of medical care. There is some doubt as to 
the validity of both of these assumptions. If home-care programs are developed 
under the direction of hospitals, this undoubtedly will have an important bearing 
on future construction of facilities and such programs should be studied carefull) 
to determine their future use and effect. 


7. ABILITY OF COMMUNITIES TO FINANCE FACILITIES 


Sometimes too little consideration is given in the construction of facilities to 
the ability of communities to support them. The relationship of constructio! 
and support given to hospitals by communities needs to be considered. The 
development of clear definitions and standards are needed as guides to communi- 
ties and to the sponsors of health facilities so that they will have a clearer under- 
standing of what their operational problems are. 


8. IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The telephone and the highway have made major contributions to widespread 
construction and use of community health facilities. Further advances along 
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these lines need to be studied with respect to future hospital planning. Time, 
ather than distance, needs to be stressed. The factor of the relationship of good 
roads as a controlling factor in the size of hospitals should be considered. The 
speed W ith which patients can be transported lends weight to the development of 
facili tie s in centers which are large enough to maintain them, also in communities 
which are too small to afford hospital facilities and which do not provide a patient 
load of sufficient size to insure quality and adequate standards of care. The 
availability of good roads makes it possible for the hospital needs of such com- 

unities to be met by transporting patients to other areas. 

i spite of imporved facilities for tr unsportation and roads, a perplexing problem 

emains with respect to the transportation of patients to and from hospitals. 
This problem needs to be considered with particular reference to home-care 
programs and the use of outpatient facilities. 
* Advances in communication have brought about the need to improve methods 
for efficient utilization of health personnel. 


9. AVAILABILITY OF MEDICAL CARE 


The development of hospitals and other health facilities has been an essential 
factor in bringing care to the people. Hospitals have brought physicians into com- 
munities Which otherwise had no physicians or had them in insufficient numbers. 
This general truth needs documentation. The development of hospitals or any 
other health facilities should be in relation to the needs, the financial responsibili- 
ties, services, and the personnel. Various programs are underway throughout the 
country Which seem to be emphasizing this new concept and which present many 
possibilities for organizing personnel to best meet the health needs of the people. 
This, of course, has important effects on financing of health care as well. 


0. TRENDS TOWARD THE CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF OTHER TYPES OF 
BEDS WHICH WILL RELIEVE GENERAL HOSPITAL BEDS 


At present there is increased interest and enthusiasm for constructing chronic 
beds and nursing home beds, diagnostic or treatment facilities, and rehabilitation 
facilities. To a great extent the proponents of this movement seem to fail to 
recognize that hospital facilities sannot be divided into neat, separate and distinct 
‘ompartments, but that they are all interrelated and interdependent. To some 
extent there is a trend toward developing different types of beds for different 

tages of illness. The current idea of the general hospital service as the central 
patient care core with se parate beds for the chronically ill and nursing home 
patients needs to be studied in more detail. A more precise estimate of the extent 
to which the availability of chronic beds will relieve general hospital beds is 
essential, 

There appears also to be a growing belief that a primary reason for construction 
of chronie and nursing home beds is that care for chronic patients can be provided 
atlessexpense. There are indications that there has not been sufficient considera- 
tion given to the cost of the services relative to chronic patients. The effect of 
dilution of the general hospital patient load on the costs of general hospital care 
by taking out of general beds the chronically ill patients has not been studied. It 
is believed that this will result in a great increase in the cost of general hospital 
care. 

The possibiiities for integration of nursing home facilities with general hospital 
facilities need to be studied. In totai, the whole subject of the availability of 
hospital beds should be considered in relation to future planning, the growing old- 
we group in the population, and to illness patterns. 


1l. AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL 


Although there has been some difficulty in staffing newly constructed hospitals 
in recent years, yet they have been able to get sufficient personnel to begin opera- 
tion. In some instances though this has been possible only through better utiliza- 
tion of all personnel. We may have reached the point however, when future con- 
struction of facilities should demonstrate a greater awareness of the availability of 
personnel, particularly with respect to some categories of personnel. In this 
connection it is believed that a very strong case might be made for every hospital 
becoming a training center. Possibilities exist for even the smallest hospital to 
participate in the training of personnel. Research in this area is badly needed. 
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12. THE EFFECT OF THE REGIONAL SYSTEM OF HOSPITAL INTEGRATION 


The integrated hospital system was conceived by the Commission on Hospita 
Care and the United States Public Health Service. This system is built aroy, 

a pattern for construction of facilities which recognizes the different sizes of eo, 
munities, the ability of communities to attract and support specialists, +), 
ability of communities to maintain and finance facilities once they have bee 
constructed, the greater economy that would be afforded by an integ grated syste 
and the dependence of the system upon referral of patients. It was definite: 
expected that such a system would bring about improvements in the quality 
patient care and would give greater assurance that medical practice would | 
performed under the most advantageous circumstances. 

The development of the Hill-Burton program provided an opportunit) 
implementing the integrated hospital system concept. This concept has receive, 
wide attention and was considered in the plans submitted by state agencies fo; 
approval under the Hill-Burton program. 

It is most important that there be constant study and evaluation of hospits 
integration, to determine the extent to which it is being practiced, and its politi 
social and economic effect. ; 


Mr. Witu1amson. We might say that we have had a committee of 
competent people for a year looking on what are researchable areas 
and this brief are somewhat the areas that need to be studied, 

I might also add on your question, Senator Kilgore, that the Census 
Bureau, we had a committee working with them for a couple of years 
to try and get a really badly needed census, to try to get the study o! 
the nursing homes in the country. There is no money. I think w 
need funds in the budget for the Census Bureau to undertake this 
study. 

NEED FOR OVERALL STUDY 


Senator Kitcore. Getting back to some of the things we are talking 
about here, what I would really like to see done is an overall study 
to try to get things into balance some place. 

In other words, you look at a general hospital as a separat 
distinct unit. You will say that separate institutions have a se parat 
and distinct unit, and all, but if we had an overall study of taking 
care of everybody and what was needed to build this up into t! 
balanced whole, I think that would be of total value to the countr 
to the Federal Government, and to the State government. 

Mr. Wiiuramson. | think that with the studies that the States 
individually have done under the Hill-Burton program, if we bad 
some research money such as we suggest here and have provided fo: 
to do studies on the facts and firures the States now have, we could 
make some sense out of the picture, but we need some money to do tt 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Williamson, we certainly appreciate your fin 
statement here. We were glad to have you and Mr. Kelley 

Mr. Ketiey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitu. I have received numerous telegrams from citizens 
throughout the country urging approval of the full authorization of 
$150 million for the original Hill-Burton program, and I shall include 
these messages in the hearings at this point for the information of th 
committee and of the Senate. 

(The telegrams referred to follow:) 

Tuusa, Oxua., May 9, 1955 


Senator Lister HILt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Oklahoma State Hospital Association urges your support of $150 million 
appropriation for Hill-Burton program as Oklahoma hospital needs are far fron 
adequate. 

CLEVELAND RODGERS, 
Executive Director, Oklahoma State Hospital Association 
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RaveEiGH, N. C., May 2, 1955. 
senator LisTER HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C: 
| rge your support of authorized appropriation of $150 million for Hill-Burton 
il] as vital to continued health of Nation and its health facilities. 


JosEPH E. BARNEs, 
Director, Rex Hospital 


PawtTvuckET, R. I1., April 28, 1955. 
ISThR HI, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C.: 


Hospitals of Rhode Island urge your support for full authorized appropriation 

$150 million on Hill-Burton appropriation. Need in Rhode Island great. 
several hospitals in amid of expansion and construction programs, several others 
planning expansion. Your past interest and cooperation greatly appreciated. 
(Continued support sorely needed, 

With kindest regards. 

Ropert P. Maruiev, 
Secretary, Hospital Association of Rhode Island, Memorial Hospital. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, April 28, 1955, 


‘ ListeR HILt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


r association urges your approval of the $150-million Hill-Burton appropria- 


Sister Mary IRENE, 
Preside nt, lowa Conference, Catholic Hospital Association. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa, April 28, 1955. 
ator ListeR HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We are deeply interested and the Hill-Burton appropriation and we are appealing 
to support the full authorized appropriation of $150 million. 
Sister Mary Mavra, 
President, Lowa Hospital Association. 


Iowa Citry, Iowa, April 28, 1955. 
Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I would urge your support of the passage of the full appropriation of $150 
illion for the Hill-Burton appropriation. There is great and urgent need in 
lowa for this State’s proportion of the full appropriation. 
GERHARD HARTMAN, 
Superintendent, University Hospitals. 


CeparR Rapips, Iowa, April 28, 1955. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
»is urgent need in Iowa for Hill-Burton funds. I hope that you will sup- 
: appropriation for $150 million for the Hill-Burton program. 
Louis B. Buatr, 
Chairman of Council on Government Relations, 
Iowa Hospital Association. 
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Goop SAMARITAN Hospirat, 
Lexington, Ky., April 28, 1955 
Senator Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C.: 
tequest your wholehearted support and consideration to allow full amount 
$150 million in Hill-Burton funds. 
W.S. Murpuy, Administrato 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 28, 1 
Senator Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington D. C.: 

Please use your persuasive powers in inducing Senate committee to rest 
the Hill-Burton program the full amount of $150 million. Tremendous gox 
been accomplished under this program but the needs are very challenging 
urgent. 

S. A. Ruskn 


MARYLAND, District oF COLUMBIA, 
DeLAWARE HospiTAt ASSOCIATION, 
Baltimore, Md., April 28, 1 
Senator H1.t, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you support full authorized appropriation of 150 million under H 

Burton. 

A. K. Parris, Executive Secreta 


INDIANA HospiTaL ASSOCIATION, 
McCutchanville, Ind., April 23, 1955 


Senator Lister HI 1, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Earnestly request that you support Hill-Burton appropriation of 150 millio: 
ALBERT G. Hann, Executive Secreta 


——_——— 


Onto HospitaL ASSOCIATION 
Columbus, Ohio, May 4, 195) 
Senator Lister HILt, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support for full authorized appropriation of $150 million for Hi 
Burton program, 
Harry C. Eaper, 
Executive Secretar 


Kentucky Hosprrat ASsocraTION 
Louisville, Ky., April 28, 195 
Hon. Lister HI, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Kentucky Hospital Association urges full appropriation $150 million; 
amount needed for hospitals planned in Kentucky. 
ELIzABETH D. SIMMERMAN 
Executive Secretary 
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CTBIOI April 28, 1956. 
CT.HVA036 PD-Hopkinsvitie, Ky. 
Senator LISTER ELIE, 

Senate Offlce Building, Washington. D. C.: 

The Western Kentucky Hospital Conference of the Kentucky Hospital Asso- 
ciation respectfully asks your aid in recommending $150 million Hill-Burton 
appropriation. Hospitals in western Kentucky sorely in need of additional 
funds 

W. C. Byers, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Relations. 


CTBO68 April 28, 1955. 
CT.LXA250 PD-LExineaTon, Ky., 28 
Senator Lister HI, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Kentueky High School Association urges full appropriation of $150 million for 
Hill-Burton funds. Kentucky needs its share of this amount. 
Sister MARGARET TEREASA, 
St. Joseph Hospital. 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 28, 1955. 
senator Lister HItu, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Because of demonstrated need in the basic Hill-Burton program the Hospital 
Association of New York State urges your support of full authorized appropriation 
of $150 million. 

J. Russety Ciark Ores, President. 


LovisviLLe, Ky., April 29, 1955. 
Senator Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The members of the Hospital Conference of Metropolitan Louisville urge you 
to support the full approval of $150 million for the hospital Construction Act. 
Sister JoHN Miriam, 
President, Hospital Conference of Metropolitan Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
April 29, 1958. 
SENATOR ListeR Hitt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Our 80-year old hospital needs rebuilding and convalescent beds. Please 
support a $150 million appropriation for the Hospital Construction Act. 
SisTeR JOHN MRAM, 
Administrator St. Mary’s and Elizabeth Hospital. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 
April 29, 1955. 
SENATOR Lister HIL1, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senate Appropriations Committee conducting hearings on Hill- 
Burton appropriation. Respectfully urge your support of full authorized amount 
of $150 million if need nationally resembles that in Pennsylvania. Here present 
‘onstruction aid requests would take 8 years to fill at present rate. 

Joun F. Worman, 
Executive Secretary, Hospital Association of Pennsylvania. 
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NEW HAVEN, Conn., April 29, 1953. 
Senator Lister HI Lu, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of full 150 million for basic Hill-Burton program at hearings 
of Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Sruart W. Knox, 


e 7 : : ; 4 
Executive Director, Connecticut Hospital Association. 


——_——_————— 


TRENTON, N. J., April 28, 1955, 
Senator Lister Hit, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Hill-Burton funds have been most useful in helping hospitals in New Jerse 
meet local needs but job has not been finished. Completed applications for ty, 
highest priority hospitals cannot both be approved on New Jersey share 
75 million for coming fiscal year. Next two priority hospitals now in process 
planning construction 1956-57. If two highest cannot be approved in 1955-5 
delay in meeting urgent need in other two areas will follow. We urge you 
support of full 150 million appropriation. 

J. Haroutp JOHNSTON, 
Executive Director, New Jersey Hospital Association, 


—_—— 


LEXINGTON, Ky., April 29, 1955 
Senator Lister HILt, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As president of the medical staff of the St. Joseph Hospital and speaking for 
the staff I want to assure you how deeply interested we are in the passage of 1 
full appropriation of the $150 million for Hill-Burton funds. We respeetfu 
urge your enthusiastic support of this measure. 

N. L. Boswortu, M. D 


Atuantic City, N. J., April 28, 1955 
Senator Lister Hitt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate anything vou can do to get full appropriation of 150 mill 
for Hill-Burton aid for construction of hospitals. We are desperately in ne 
of new facilities in Atlantic City and are ready to build immediately if we ca 
get Hill-Burton aid. Under present appropriations we are told that not enoug 
funds will be available for us this year even though we are second in priorit) 
The 150 million would assure enough funds for New Jersey to allow 2 or 3 needed 
projects to start. 

MatrHew Mouircu, M. D., 
President, Atlantic County Medical Society 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 28, 1955. 
Senator Lister HI t, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate anything you can do to get full appropriation of 150 million 
for Hill-Burton aid for construction of hospitals. We are desperately in need of 
new facilities in Atlantic City and are ready to build immediately if we can get 
Hill-Burton aid. Under present appropriations we are told that not enous 
funds will be available for us this vear even though we are second in priority 
The 150 million would assure enough funds for New Jersey to allow 2 or 3 needed 
projects to start, 

J. Howarp Buzsy, 
President, Board of Governors, Atlantic City Hospital 
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ATLANTIC City, N. J., April 28, 1955. 
Senator ListeR HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please try to get the full $150 million appropriation for Hill-Burton aid this 
year. Atlantic City is desperately in need of new hospital facilities. We have 
all applications in for Hill-Burton aid including our share of funds but are unable 
io start without assurance of Hill-Burton aid, Although we are second in priority 
, New Jersey. Another project will take all funds available this year under a 
60» or 75-million-dollar appropriation so we still would be unable to build until 
1956 or 1957 when more funds would be available. We need construction immedi- 
ately to replace a wooden, nonfireproof building built in 1903. Will appreciate 
any help you Can give. 
J. T. Linppere, 
Administrator, Atlantic City Hospital. 


—_— 


DuRHAM, N. C., April 28, 1955. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

North Carolina Hospital Association urgently requests your support for an 
appropriation of $150 million in the Appropriation Committee hearing on the 
Hill-Burton appropriation. The construction job in North Carolina is only 
partly done. Many beds yet need to be abandoned, and replaced with new 
construction because of obsclescense and other inadequacies. Nothing at all has 
been done for the care of the chronically ill and the health center program has 
vet much to accomplish. Your favorable action in consideration of the bill to 
provide $150 million instead of $75 million proposed will be appreciated. 


SAMPLE B. Forsus, 
Secretary- Treasurer, North Caro'ina Hospital Association. 
Senator Hitu. Now we have Dr. John C. Hume and Gen. Malcolm 
Grow. Dr. Hume will speak on behalf of the American Venereal 


Diseases Association, and General Grow is representing the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 


AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN C. HUME, REPRESENTATIVE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hritt. Do you have a prepared statement, Dr. Hume? 

Dr. Hume. Yes, sir;I1 do. Itis very short. Ido not think I could 
actually summarize it quicker than I can read it. 

Senator Hrix. All right, Doctor, suppose you proceed, then. 

Dr. Hume. Senator Hill and gentleman, I am John C. Hume, a 
physician residing in Baltimore, employed by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as associate professor of public health administration, and for 
the past 3 years have served on a part-time basis as chicf of the division 
of venereal disease control of the Maryland State Department of 
Health. Iam here representing the American Venereal Disease Asso- 
ciation, of which I am secretary. This is a professional association with 
amembership of approximately 300 physicians, all interested in one or 
another aspect of the venereal diseases and their control. This asso- 
ciation, while primarily concerned with the professional aspects of 
venereal disease control, deems the continuation of adequate public 
health defenses against the venereal diseases of major importance to 
the Nation. 
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For this reason the American Venereal Disease Association hs 
joined, during the past, and preceding vear, with the American Socjq| 
Hygiene Association and the Association of State and Territoriy| 
Health Officers in a joint effort to secure facts regarding the status of the 
venereal diseases and their control, as well as unmet needs in the 
venereal disease control field, upon which to base certain recommenda- 
tions to this body and the House of Representatives. The results of 
this year’s study will be presented by General Grow, representing the 
American Social Hygiene Association. The AVDA would like to have 
the record show that the joint statement on the present Status of 
venereal disease control and future needs entitled “Today’s Vene. 
real Dineen Control Problem” constitutes a portion of its testimony 
before this committee. And you have that there. 

Senator Hiniu. Yes. 

Dr. Hume. It is our belief that this presents a fair and moderate 
picture of the current status and needs of this field. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


I should, however, like to amplify somewhat upon the matter of 
Federal responsibility in venereal disease control. 

It is not essential to detail the recent dramatic decline in the reported 
incidence of venereal disease and the equally remarkable decline in 
Federal appropriations for venereal disease control, including a com- 
plete cessation of grants-in-aid to States for this purpose. The de- 
tailed account of this appears in testimony of representatives of the 
Public Health Service before this committee. 

The drastic reductions in Federal appropriations have certainly, to 
a great extent, been justified by the greatly diminished problem. — The 
abolition of categorical grants-in-aid was justified in part by the 
reduction in the problem and in part by the belief of the Congress and 
the administration that the States and local governments should 
assume financial responsibility for State and local venereal discase 
problems, and that such funds could be supplemented by the States, 
as necessary, out of Federal grants-in-aid for general health purposes, 
Certainly this association has no quarrel with any one of these general 
propositions, at least in theory. 

However, we believe that, in the first place, these reductions cam 
about much too rapidly to allow State and local governments to make 
adjustment. More importantly, we believe that there is no general 
recognition of the extent to which the present venereal disease problem 
is a Federal and not a strictly State or local problem. 

Item 5 of the joint statement deals in general terms with. thiese 
points, emphasizing that 

* * * Venereal disease control is a Federal responsibility to the extent that 
control activities protect Federal interests and extend beyond State jurisdictiot 

Military facilities of all sorts, atomic energy plants, defense production centers 
in fact. any areas where concentrations of population are collected around esse! 
tially Federal operations—are primarily Federal responsibilities. Prevention 0! 
the spread of venereal disease in interstate traffic and its importation across 
national boundaries is again primarily a Federal responsibility because it 
bevond the jurisdiction of any single State. 

I should like to indicate with data taken from the venereal disease 
control program of the State of Maryland to what extent our State 
program devotes its attentions to matters which are ‘‘Federal respon- 
sibilities’? according to the above definition. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS IN MARYLAND 


During this fiscal year, through April 30, 1955, the division of 
veneral disease control of the Maryland State Department of Health 
carried through to completion 1:704 investigations of contacts of 
veneral disease or of persons suspected on other bases of having a 
venereal disease. Of these, 838 were referred to this State by military 
or out-of-State civilian agencies or by us to those agencies. Roughly 
55 percent of the 838 were from or to military installations, 

One of our four investigators visits the Severn River Naval Com- 
mand, for the purpose of interviewing, 3 mornings each week and 
spends 2 afternoons at Fort George G. Meade. This investigator 
(uring the first 10 months of this fiscal] year has interviewed 415 
soldiers or sailors having a venereal disease and has obtained from 
them information regarding 539 sexual contacts. 

In summary, during the 10-month period ending April 30, 1955, 
this State program was devoting approximately 49 percent of its 
eflort in activities which might reasonably be considered a Federal 
responsibility. During this same period no Federal funds have been 
spent in this program, though two individuals were loaned to the 
State by the Public Health Service to perform work in this program. 
Their combined salaries totaled roughly $11,000 per annum and repre- 
sented between 10 and 15 percent of the annual venereal disease 
control budget. 

FEDERAL ASSIATANCR TO STATES 


It seems, in view of this situation, which is reasonably representa 
tive of experience in other States, that the Federal Government should 
be prepared, where necessary, to assist the States in the financing of 
adequate venereal disease-control activities, at least to the extent that 
the States are meeting Federal problems. To a great extent. this 
could be done through the expanded use of project grants, but with a 
definite understanding that such projects need not be research or 
demonstration projects but can justifiably be applied to essential 
services otherwise unprovided for in an operational program. 


SPORADIC EPIDEMICS 


A second point needing brief emphasis is the need for a program in 
wich State adequately staffed to cope with emergency situations and 
‘0 stamp out the recurrent, localized, and sporadic epidemics which 
ire not the pattern of venereal disease in this country. Case finding 
personnel used in venereal disease control programs are highly trained 
aud skilled workers and cannot be hired or fired on a short-term em- 
ployment basis to meet short-term needs. 

It takes several months, even a year or more, to train such workers 
und time is not available for this purpose when a community is faced 
with an epidemic such as those graphically presented in the joint 
‘tatement. We definitely need a peacetime standing army of venereal 
(isease control personnel to guard the land against potential incur- 
sions of treponemes. 

HOUSE ACTION 


In closing, T should add that the association is gratified that the 
House of Representatives provided in its current appropriation bill 
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the sum of $3.5 million for use in venereal-disease control. It belie, 
that this represents an encouraging move toward what we believe 
optimum maintenance level of. approximately $5 million of Federal 
expenditures in this field of disease control. We sincerely hope tha 
after its careful deliberation this committee will see fit to recommen 
fiscal support for venereal-disease control, at least at the $3.5 millioy 
level, which we believe to be somewhat less than can easily be justifie 
by the data presented in Today’s Venereal Disease Control Problem 

Se nator Hitu. That is the amount that the House gave you, Doctor 
the $34 million, is that right? 

Dr. Hume. Yes, sir; that was the amount this year 

Senator Hii. General Grow, could you put vour statement 
record in full and summarize it for us? 


AMERICAN Socrat HyGiene ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF MALCOLM C. GROW, MAJOR GENERAL, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE, RETIRED 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


General Grow. I have given the statement to the clerk, and | hay 
a brief summary here which I think is about four pages. If the com- 
mittee desires, | will just read it quickly. 

Senator Hiuu. All right, General. 

General Grow. Iam Malcolm C. Grow, major general of the Unite 
States Air Force, retired. I was Surgeon General of the Air Force ; 
the time I retired, and during the war I was medical director of all th 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 

1 am here today for the board of directors of the American Socii! 
Hygiene Association, representing Mr. Philip R. Mather as president 

I should like to speak in support of the appropriation for venereal 
diseases contro! of the Public Health Service, and I have already sub- 
mitted this study which you have. 

Senator Hity. That will appear in full at the end of your stat 

General Grow. I believe a résumé of that is rather le cane a an 
might be worthwhile, if the committee desires, if I read it. 

The problem of mental health of the people of the United Stat 
has received a great deal of attention recently. Various committees 
of the Congress ‘have heard discussions of this problem. One estimat 
is that mental illness is costing the United States $2% billion annualls 
half of this representing the cost of maintaining patients and t! 
remainder the economic loss in potential earnings. Syphilis is one o! 
the causes of mental illness. Latest estimates indicate that approy- 
imately $40 million a year are spent for the maintenance of patients 
with syphilitic psychoses, or mental diseases. Loss of income by 
millions with syphilitic psychoses is estimated to be in the vicinity 0! 
$98 million. 

This is one type of mental illness that can be prevented. The very 
strange part is that these patients with syphilitic psychoses acquired 
this disease years ago at a time when our venereal-diseases program 
was at its height. 

I might say “that in 1947, I believe it was, the appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for venereal-disease control amounted to 
approximately $18 million. 
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There are other types of diseases which are of considerable impor- 
tance, as mentioned by the President in his message on health delivered 
in January 1954. We have made great strides in the control of in- 
fectious diseases, one of which is poliomyelitis but the occurrence of 
gonorrhea and syphilis is greater than that of poliomyelitis and can 
damage the body just as easily. 

Measles has the highest reported incidence of infectious diseases. 
Gonorrhea and syphillis are second and third on the list. We are 
concerned with the proportion of babies who die before their first 
birthday. Syphilis is one of the causes of this and can be prevented. 
We are concerned with the large number of people who die of diseases 
of heart and blood vessels. These {diseases kill approximately 8,000 
persons annually. Syphilis is one of the conditions that cause heart 
and blood diseases, diseases of the blood vessels. 


TOTAL PERSONS IN NEED OF TREATMENT 


It is estimated that as of December 31, 1954, approximately 
1,900,000 persons were in need of treatment for syphilis. If these 
people remain untreated, some of them are candidates for heart 
diseases and other late manifestations of syphilis. 

It has been estimated that over 7 million Americans suffer from 
arthritis and rheumatic diseases. Gonorrhea is one of the causes of 


arthritis if it remains untreated. In many cases both syphilis and 


conorrhea remained untreated. We find this is a matter of great 
concern. 

lt is estimated that approximately 22,000 people lose their sight 
each year from syphilis and gonorrhea so that they are causes of 
blindness. 

Our latest estimates indicate that the maintenance of syphilitic 
blind costs us $12% million per year. Great strides have been made 
over the past 10 years in the control of the venereal diseases. We 
point with great pride to our accomplishments to reduce the incidence, 
prevalence, deaths, disability, and so forth. 

Paradoxically, this considerable degree of success has lead to over- 
optimism and has lead many people to believe that venereal dis- 
eases are no longer a problem. This is far from the truth. We must 
make every effort to maintain our gains and prevent subsequent rises 
in the occurrences of these disabling diseases. 

Because it appeared that there was a rather too-abrupt reduction in 
Federal funds for the support of venereal-disease control, three organi- 
zations, the American Social Hygiene Association, the American 
Venereal Diseases Association, and the Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers, undertook a survey to determine just what 
the situation is in the various States. Federal funds appropriated in 
1955 are 20 percent of those appropriated in 1952. The syphilis 
problem is approximately 8 percent of that which occurred in 1952. 
lhe venereal-disease control is a Federal responsibility to the extent 
that controlled activities protect Federal interests and extend beyond 
‘tate jurisdictional facilities. Atomic energy plants, defense produc- 
‘ion centers are primarily Federal responsibilities. 
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SPREAD OF DISEASE IN INTERSTATE TRAFFIC 


The spread of venereal disease in interstate traffic and its importa. 
tion across national boundaries is a Federal responsibility, because jj 
is beyond the jurisdiction of any State. 

A survey made late in 1954 by the three organizations revealed somp 
startling facts. Reports were collected from 48 States in 44 majo 
cities, with a population of over 200,000. Here are the facts. 

In the last 6 months of 1954, 13 States reported a rise in ear 
syphilis or gonorrhea, or both. One of every 200 teen-agers contracted 
gonorrhea in 1953. One of every 200 persons between 20 and 24 years 
of age contracted gonorrhea in 1953. In 1954 only 7,688 patients with 
syphilis were reported to health agencies. It was estimated that 
86,800 acquired syphilis during the same period. 

Appropriations are inadequate for an effective and progressive pro- 
gram, it is reported in 34 States and 8 large cities. Hazardous areas 
uncovered by the venereal disease program number 30 States and 
8 cities. Recent local epidemics of venereal disease occurred in 1s 
States and 8 cities. Unable to compensate for the venereal-disease 
control were 34 States and 7 cities. There was an inadequate case- 
finding program in 34 States. 

Before a patient with syphilis or gonorrhea can have the benefit of 
the wonder drug penicilin or other antibiotics he must be brought for 
treatment. Case finding is inadequate in two-thirds of the States, 
inadequate diagnostic treatment facilities in 20 States. 


TRANSMISSION THROUGH MIGRANT WORKERS 


The influx of migratory workers from high prevelance areas: it is 
very high in 26 States and 10 cities. Transmission of venereal disease 
through migrant workers is high in 16 States and 6 cities. 

Inadequate provisions for interviewing military and defense plant 
personnel: it is inadequate in 13 States and 10 cities. Military and 
defense plants contributed especially to the venereal-disease problem 
in 30 States and 14 cities. 

These are only a few of the results to date, which are published in 
the statement which I submitted, entitled ‘Today’s VD-Control 
Problem,” as of February 1955, which has been sent to the members 
of this committee. 

Senator Hitt. We will put that into the record following your 
testimony, General. 


VENEREAL DISEASE IN AIR FORCE 


General Grow. And naturally, in the job that I had, I had a lot to 
do with venereal-disease control in the Air Force; I was Surgeon 
General in the Air Force. My association with this Venereal Diseas 
Hygiene Association came about due to the fact that they did such 
splendid work not only for the Air Force but for all the armed services. 

I am not making a direct plea, as you understand, for this, but rather 
on the basis fhat they have been working for us for years and yeal’, 
established by Dr. Snowden, a very wonderful gentleman, and they 
have been a little bit alarmed at the increase and some apathy whic! 
they felt was engendered by the use of the antibiotics. 
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Sut,unfortunately, and the point to bring out is that if the cases 
are not treated, then the antibiotics are of no avail. 

The second point that I think is of importance from what we have 
heard here is that of the large number of cases in mental hospitals; 
there are a tremendous number that go untreated that inevitably 
develop these mental diseases and become a lasting burden to society. 

Senator Hitt. Both to society and a loss to themselves. 

General Grow. Yes. 

| thank you very much. 


REPORT ON PROBLEMS 


Senator Hitt. Thank you very much, General. I know well your 
record when you were Surgeon General of the Air Force. We are glad 
to have you with us. We will have your report entitled “Today’ S 
VD-Control Problem” placed in full in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Joint STATEMENT ON PRESENT Status OF VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL AND 
FuTURE NEEDS 

Venereal disease rates are rising in the United States. Last year’s level of 
Federal appropriations for VDD control is inadequate to support the Federal 
Government’s Just share in the task of reversing this alarming trend. 

Assuming a fiscal 1956 Federal budget of at least $3 million, more than two- 
thirds of the States reported they would have inadequate funds to cope with the 
mounting VD rates. The administration has now requested $3 million for VD 
control in fiscal 1956. State estimates of additional funds required to meet only 
basic needs totaled $1,338,909. The » inimal figure to recruit and train personnel 
lost to the program over the past 3 years and to meet possible emergency demands 
isestimated conservatively at $700,000. This would permit a reasonably adequate 
budget of $5 million in fiscal 1956. 

During the past 3 months 3 national organizations—the American Social 
Hygiene Association, American Venereal Disease Association, and Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers—have collected reports from the 48 States 
and from 44 major cities over 200,000 population. These reports locate and define 

e country’s venereal disease control problems as State and city health officers 
seeand understand them. According to these reliable reporters, rates of syphilis 
or gonorrhea or both are rising in 43 States. 

VD among young people is a chief concern. One out of every 200 teen-agers 
contracted gonorrhea in 1953. Teen-agers and young adults make up more than 
half of the total infectious venereal disease caseload. Recently, serious VD 
epiden ies have broken out in 18 States and 8 major cities. As the chains of 
infection are traced, a large proportion of those infected are found to be teen-agers 
nd young adults. 

Because of the manifest grave danger in the present venereal disease situation, 
the undersigned join in urging the Federal Government to: 

|. Provide $5 million for venereal disease control in fiscal 1956 to meet the need 
expressed by 37 States for additional funds, to permit replacement of personnel 
ost to the program, and to support necessary emergency activity to check alarm- 
ing increases in venereal disease rates which now threaten to wipe out previous 
gains. This will allow for: 

a) Continuation of grants and technical assistance for casefinding and 
such other epidemiologic services as are required to prevent the spread of 
infection. 

hb) Allocation of funds to cover continued recruitment, training and 
operation of investigators to serve under State jurisdiction in and around 
nilitary, defense and other areas of Federal responsibility. 

2. Assist the several States in developing a detailed survey of venereal disease 
intro | needs to determine how they can best be met to insure a continuous fall 

ocal venereal disease rates. 

3. ( ‘arefully evaluate the significance of present rising rates to determine: 
rhe extent to which they may represent a need for emergency action by the 
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Federal Government to prevent the serious spread of venereal disease infeetio) 
and (b) the extent to which skilled personnel lost to the control effort ove; 
past 2 vears must be replaced. 
J. W. R. Norton, President, 
FRANKLIN D. YNtER, M. D., Secretary 
Association of State and Territorial Health Off 
Wan. L. FLEMING, President, 
JOHN C. Humes, Secretary, 
American Veneral Disease Association. 
Puitie R. Maruer, President, 
CoNRAD VAN Hamaz, Executive Director 
American Social Hygiene Associat 


JOINT STATEMENT ON PRESENT STATUS OF VENEREAL DISEASE C'ONTROL, PR 
AND Future NEEDs, FEBRUARY 1955 


The venereal diseases are on the rise again. In the last 6 months of 1954 
States reported a rise in all early syphilis or gonorrhea or both.! In a sensi 
was forecast by the American Social Hygiene Association, American Ven 
Disease Association, and Association of State and Territorial Health offi 
their joint statement of February 1954. Addressed to public leaders and Jay 
makers, the statement called attention to the emerging evidence of uncontro 
venereal disease. Congressional and public reaction to it helped avert a complet 
withdrawal of Federal funds from the support of State and local venereal diseas, 
control projects. 

Mounting evidence of an increasing venereal disease problem prompted 
three organizations to continue their investigations during the past vear an 
report again their findings to responsible public leaders. To develop ans 
which reflected intimate local knowledge of problems, the 3 associations 
questionnaires to the health officers of the 48 States and of 49 major cities 
populations over 200,000. Answers were received from all States and from 44 of 
the cities.2. These data, together with pertinent information from other sour 
provide the material for this 1955 joint statement. The material is presented as 
answers to the questions posed in last year’s statement. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF THE VENEREAL DISEASES AND THE STAT 
OF THEIR CONTROL IN THE INDIVIDUAL STATES AND IN THE UNITED STATES 4 
WHOLE? 


The answers to this question in the 1954 statement comprised only data for | 
United States as a whole and the reminder that national figures do not tell 1 
complete story. The present importance of venereal disease as a national prob- 
lem can be judged from the Public Health Service estimates that 1,921,000 peopl 
in the United States have syphilis requiring treatment and that last vear 87,000 
persons acquired syphilis, and 1 million acquired gonorrhea. 

Necessity for prompt action against the venereal diseases in the individual 
States is borne out by the following summary of answers to the questionnaire 


Ve ere al disease 1s on the rise 3 


Twenty States and eight major cities report rising syphilis attack rates. 
Thirty-six States and twenty-three major cities report a rise in the gonorrh 
attack rate. 


Funds are inadequate 

Thirty-four States and eight major cities call their venereal disease appro- 
priations inadequate to permit an effective and progressive program. 

Only 13 States had appropriations they regarded as adequate. 

Two States regard their venereal disease appropriations adequate to maintall 
the status quo but not to gain an advantage on the rate of infection. 

Although it has been 3 years since the Federal Government began drast 
reductions in venereal disease grants, 34 States and 7 cities still have been unable 
to replace the loss in Federal assistance with local funds. 
sanielaiaieaiiaianiie 

| Appendix I. 


Appendix IT. 
From more recent health department reports. Original questionnaire showed only 16 Sta 


increasing syphilis attack rates and 21 States with a rise in gonorrhea attack rates. 
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Fighteen States and eight major cities report evidence of local epidemics of 
arly infectious syphilis. 
“Thirty States and eight major cities report existence of foci of infection not 
ately covered by control programs, 
Thirty-four States and seven major cities say their venereal disease casefinding 
‘rams are inadequate to insure continued fall in rates. 
Twenty States and one major city report their diagnostic facilities inadequate. 
tnierstate Problems and High Prevalence 
Twenty-six States and ten major cities note an influx of migratory workers from 
nts contribute appreciably to the venereal disease problem. 
‘ Thirty States and tourteen cities report that military establishments and defense 
venereal disease prevalence areas. 
Sixteen States and six major cities find that transmission of venereal disease 
rough migrant laborers contributes significantly to their venereal disease 
trol problems. : 
Thirty States and eighteen major cities have high prevalence areas which 
yarrant mass blood-testing or other intensive casefinding procedures. 


{RE THE VENEREAL DISEASES OF LESS PUBLIC HEALTH IMPORTANCE NOW THAN 
THEY WERE 10 YEARS AGO? 


\lthough for the country as a whole, the VD rates are not so high as they were 

vears ago, they still represent one of the Nation’s foremost health hazards. 
The venereal diseases still disable, disfigure, and kill. Their control requires an 
eration Which can be kept intact and maneuverable even when the numbers 
feases have become much smaller than they now are. 

The promotion of health and the prevention of diseases among our youth have 
hen always a priority concern to health officials. Veneral disease rates by age 

monstrate the gravity of this concern. The latest data available by age are 
for the calendar year 1953. There is no reason to suppose that the pattern 

ld be substantially different for 1954 or 1955. The highest rate for primary, 
weondary and early latent syphilis are in the age group 20-24. Next hichest 
fr primary and secondary syphilis are azes 15-19; for gonorrhea, ages 20-24 
are with ages 15-19 and azes 25-29 about the same. For both early 
vphilis and gonorrhea, rates thrust abruptly upward in the 15-19 group, reaching 
apeak in the 20-24 age group, and falling sharply back by age 35.4 

It should be noted that early latent rates are three times the primary and 

ndary rates in the 15-19 age groups. From this we can only conclude that 

ny cases are not being found until after the lesions have disappeared. Thus, 
nsuspected or unsuspecting carriers of infection are active within the group 
or which society has greatest concern—its young people. Ironically, these 

ng people whose infections go undiscovered and untreated are candidates for 
lsability and premature death from one of the few easily preventable chronic 
liseases, 

\ frightening aspect of syphilis is the swift geometric progression of un- 
oat rated infection in a population. Recent epidemics have been reported in over 
vidual HMM we-third of the States.5 

In Greensboro, N. C., a 6-week syphilis epidemic involved 101 persons. In 
IS cases could infection be ruled out; and 6 were not located. More than 
he persons involved were teen-azers. 
\nother chain in Chadbourn, N. C., involving both cases of gonorrhea and 
ses Of syphilis, reached 75 persons in 2 months. All but 10 were infected or 
ven treatment on suspicion of infection. 
New Madrid County, Mo., a chain of infection involved 62 persons, 21 
m were infected. 
\ single infection in West Point, Ga., involved 211 persons within 6 weeks. 
enty of them contracted syphilis. 
intait \ girl in Kansas City, Kans., set a chain of syphilis infection in motion which 
) months involved 53 persons. Seventeen of them had early syphilis when 
{rastic uscovered, 
inable \ chain of infection among a young group in Kentucky soon involved 70 
iersons. ‘Twenty-four were found to be infected. All but 5 of the infected cases 
between 16 and 26 years of age. 
\nd there are many others. 
————— 
"Apy x III (a) and (b). 
lix IV. 
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Not only does the infection spread swiftly in the population but in these qa, 
of rapid transportation it travels far. Since the points of origin and spread 
are often in different States, there must be coordinated control effort among al 
the States involved. If lack of resources cripples any State’s ability to contribs. 


the control efforts of all States are jeopardized. i 


3. WHAT ARE THE VENEREAL DISEASE PROBLEM AND APPROPRIATE CoN?Roy 
PROGRAM LIKELY TO BE FOR THE NEXT SEVERAL YEARS? : 


One of the important current venereal disease problems arises in areas of 
apparent lowest incidence. Even in such areas there are small pockets of res 
ance; i. e., small sections with local rates higher than the rates for the area as a 
whole. Thirty States reported such high-prevalence sections within low-preyale 
areas. 

Rapidly declining rates over the past several years have prompted optimistic 
demobilization of venereal disease control forces, reassignment of personnel, and 

reduction in casefinding, diagnostic and treatment facilities. Retrenchment has 
been most rapid and complete where rates are lowest, leaving many areas with ~ 
facilities to find cases or to combat sudden outbreaks. Eighteen States hay, 
already had such outbreaks, and 30 States have poorly covered areas where 
such outbreaks could develop. ‘ 

The problem has been and will continue to be primarily a health problem of 
youth, of the military, of defense areas and of migratory workers. The highest 
rate for syphilis is among the 20-24 age group, many of whom acquired their 
infections during the teen years.® 

One of every 200 tee n-agers contrac ted gonorrhea in 1953. 

Gonorrhea rates were rising again in 16 States in 1954, and in 36 States by 
the beginning of 1955. 

In 30 States military installations and defense plants contribute appreciably 
to the venereal disease problem. ; 

Twenty-six States report an influx of migratory workers from high-prevalenee 
areas who might have carried venereal disease into the State. 

Sixteen States already have established the relationship of migrant labor and 
the venereal disease problem. 

These statements of problems point to the major venereal disease control re- 
quirements. Vencreal cisease control forces in the United States have developed 
adequate and expert facilities to combat all phases of the venereal disease prol lem. 
Where these facilities have been discontinued, they must be restored according to 
existing and continuing needs. In areas of less apparent need, epidemic intelli- 
gence plus emergency task forces should be available at all times. Thirty-four 
States need more funds; 34 States haven’t compensated for fund losses; 34 States 
admit inadequate case finding facilities; and 20 States are unable to meet ( 
nostic and treatment needs. 

We must establish for all areas satisfactory warning mechanisms to detect loca 
rises in rates and increases in the number of venereal disease cases imported from 
other areas and abroad. We must continue unabated our case finding ac tiviti 
Venereal disease education must be increased, with dominant appeal in terms of 
health promotion and disease prevention. Adequate diagnostic and treatment 
facilities must be maintained according to need. We cannot afford to let thes 
diseases again get ahead of the control forces. 


4. WHAT ARE THE PRESENT NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES? ARE THEY BEING MET? 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

There is need for continuing Federal support of control activities bearing 0! 
interstate traffic, military, and AEC installations, defense plants and _ other 
sources of Federal concern. 

There is need for careful study of migrant labor health services with the ol 
tive of strengthening venereal disease control among those groups. 

There is need for a continuous and increasingly selective program of venereal 
disease public education, aimed at specific segments of the population (particu- 
larly young peop!e and their parents), and highlighting their special requirements 
and interests. 

There is need for a budget structure based on the extent and nature of the 
problem and reflecting the long-range responsibilities and interests of Tedera 
State ard local governments. 


* Appendix III (a) and (b). 
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© days There is need for continuing research pointing toward artificially induced im- 
“pread munity to syphilis, toward the improvement of diagnostic tests and laboratory 
Ong all procedures, and toward more effective public education. 


Seth is need in some areas for selective mass testing surveys to reduce the 
reservoir Of syphilis. 
Re »s from State and city health officers to the que stionnaire indicate that 
eds are being met in some areas. No State indicated freedom from prob- 
‘Most of them accent two major deficiencies: shortage of staff and shortage 
‘funds to recruit, train, and support staff. 
The objective of present and future venereal-disease control programs should 
be to meet these needs as quickly and efficiently as possible. 


§. TO WHAT EXTENT IS VENEREAL-DISEASE CONTROL A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 
NOW AND IN THE FUTURE? 


Venereal-disease control is a Federal responsibility to the extent that control 
activities protect Federal interests and extend beyond State jurisdiction. Military 
facilities of all sorts, atomic-energy plants, defense-production centers—in fact, 
any areas where concentrations of population are collected around essentially 


Where Federal operations—are primarily Federal responsibilities. Prevention of the 
3 : spread of venereal disease in interstate traffic and its importation across national 
eA OE houndaries is again primarily a Federal responsibility because it is beyond the 
highest jurisdiction of any single State. 

d their It is of course precisely in these areas of Federal responsibility that many of 


the present venereal- disease hazards lie. The spread of venereal disease from 
State to State by migrant laborers and others, the introduction of venereal disease 
from outside the country, the investigation and treatment of contacts to the 
military and to defense-production workers—these are all problems involving 
Federal responsibility and interests. 

Venereal-disease control has been and must continue to be a partnership affair. 
Federal, State, and local governments, as well as voluntary agencies, have legiti- 
mate interests and certain clear responsibilities. The areas of interests and 
responsibilities have often been defined. What is needed is a long-range plan of 
activity with the extent and nature of participation agreed to by all the responsible 
parties. 

All three of the organizations sponsoring this statement are firmly convinced 
that so long as there is uncontrolled venereal disease anywhere in the United States, 
the Federal Government must be an active partner in its control. The Federal 
Government must provide, in addition to technical assistance, grants for case 
finding and the implementation of investigative staffs, especially as this case 
finding and investigation lead across State boundaries. The Federal Government 
must continue to collect, analyze, and distribute comparative venereal-disease 
intelligence data by State and locality and for the country as a whole. It must, 
through its various official agencies, lend assistance in education, in research, in 
the standardization of serologic procedures, and in whatever other ways these 
agencies are peculiarly fitted to assist. 

On the basis of reports from the States with their evidence of increasing venereal 
disease, we assume that a national choice must be made between the alternatives 
of a continued and increasing problem or resumption of augmented case-finding 
activities. The American Social Hygiene Association, American Venereal Disease 
\ssociation, and Association of State and Territorial Health Officers therefore 
join in urging the Federal Government to: 

1. Make a detailed survey of venereal-disease control needs to determine how 
they can best be met to insure a continuous fall in local venereal disease rate 
such ” has occurred for the Nation as a whole in the past decade. 

f Carefully evaluate the significance of present rising rates to determine 
a) the extent to which they may represent a need for emergency action on the 
part tof the Federal Government in order to prevent the serious spread of veneral- 
enereal dises ase infection, and (b) the extent to which skilled personnel lost to the control 
articu- effort over the past 2 years must eventually be replaced. 
ements ». Continue to provide grants and technical assistance for case finding and 

such other epidemiologic services as are required to prevent the spread of infection. 
of the 1. Provide funds to cover recruitment, training, and operation of investigators 
‘ederal to serve under State jurisdiction in and around military, defense, and other areas 
of Federal responsibility. 
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5. Provide $5 million for venereal-disease control in fiscal 1956 to meet the 
need expressed by 37 States for additional funds and to support necessary emer. 
gency activity to check alarming increases in venereal-disease rates which 
threaten to wipe out previous gains. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERs, 
J. W. R. Norton, President. 

FRANKLIN D. YNLER, M. D., Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, 

Wm. L. FLemina, President. 

JoHN C. Hume, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SoctaL HyGigeNE ASSOCIATION, 

Puitie R. Matuer, President. 

CoNRAD VAN GuRUzZ, Executive Director 
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APPENDIX II (a).—Problems of venereal disease. control—Results of questionn 
48 States 


Question 
Quali- 
fied 





. (a2) Is your appropriation for VD control for the current fiscal year 
adequate to permit an effective and progressive control program? 

(5) If you have any areas in your State where adequate VD control 
coverage is not now provided, are any of them a potential or 
actual hazard leading to the transmission of V D into other parts 
of your State and/or to other States? | 30 

(c) Have you had any recent evidence of loc al. ey videmics of early 
infectious syphilis pointing to the possibility ‘a the resurgence | 
of the disease? , 18 

. Has your State been able to compensate for the current fiscal year 
with State and local funds for the loss in Federal VD funds? 
. (a) 1. Is your State at present experiencing any rise in the attack rate | 
of syphilis?........- ial aaa io —- as 
2. Of gonorrhea?_- ‘ aan ..| 121 
. Of other venereal diseases? . el 8 

(5) Is your present VD case- -finding program adequate to insure a | 
continued fall in rates such as has occurred for the Nation as a | 
whole in the past decade? __- ‘ 

Are your diagnostic and treatment facilities : vdequ: ite to the need? -| 

7. (a) Do you have in your State any high prevalence areas which should | 
be surveyed with selective mass blood-testing or other case- 
finding procedures? a | 

Do you have any such high pre »valence areas within urban areas 
with lower average rates? 

Are adequate provisions made in your State for the complete and | 
careful interview of infected military and defense-plant per- 
sonnel, and for the investigation, on a statewide basis, of con- 
tacts named by them?__......--- aan ; 

(») Do military installations and defense plants within your State | 
contribute to any appreciable extent to your VD program? ol 

(c) What percent of the total VD contacts originating within your | 
State are reported by military installations within the State? 2__| 

(d) What percent of contacts reported to your State from sources .- 
outside the State are contacts to military personnel? 3 

. (a2) Have you experienced any recent s ‘asonal, other temporary or. | 
permanent influx of migratory workers from high prev: slence | 
areas who may act tointroduce venereal disease into your State? 

(b) Does the transmission of VD through migrant laborers contribute 
any appreciable portion of your DV control problem?- ES. | 16 28 | 

| 


14 


1 More recent Health Department reports add 4 States for syphilis rise, 15 States for gonorrhe 
2 Under 10 percent, 12 States; 10 to 49 percent, 22 S:ates; 50 percent and over, 4 States. 
3 Under 10 percent, 8 States; 10 to 49 percent, 14 States; 50 percent and over, 17 States. 
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,ppeNDIX II (b). —Proble ms of venereal disease control—Results of questionnaire, 
44 cities, including Washington, D. C. 


Number of cities answering 
Question | 
Quali- | No an- 
fied | swer 


Is your appropriation for VD control for the current fiscal year 
idequate to permit an effective and progressive control program? 

If you have any areas in your city where adequate VD control cov- 

e is not now provided, are any of them a potential or actual 
hazard leading to the transmission of V D into other parts of your 
city and/or to ——- weas? 

Have you had > recent evidence of loc ric nies of early in- 
fectious syphilis pointing to the possibility of the resurgence of 
the disease? 

your city been able to compensate for the current fiscal year with 

ind local funds for the loss in Federal VD funds? 

1, Is your city at present experiencing any rise in the attack rate of 

syphilis? _ - 

2. of gonorrhea? 
of other venereal diseases? P 

Is your present V D case-finding program ae ‘to ensure a con- 
ti — od fall in rates suc h as has occurred for the Nation as a whole 

the past decade? 
Are your diagnostic and treatment facilities adequate to the need? 
0 you have in your city any high prevalence areas which should be 
surveyed with selective mmass blood-testing or other case-finding 
procedures? 

{re adequate provisions made in your city - the comple te and 
careful interview of infected military and defense plant per- 

mnnel, and for the investigation, on a st itewide basis, of con- 


Do milita ary inst: ull itions and defense pl: ants in or near your c ity 
contribute to any appreciable extent to your VD problem? 
c) What percent of the total VD contacts originating within your 
city are reported by military installations within the State?!_ 
d) What percent of contacts reported to your city from sources out- 
side the State are contacts to military personnel?? 

I, (a2) Have you experienced any recent seasonal, other tempore ary, ¢ 
permanent influx of migratory workers from high prev lien 
areas who may act to introduce venereal disease into your city? 

Does the transmission of VD through migrant laborers contribute 
any appreciable portion of your V D-control problem? 


} 


Under 10 percent, 18 cities; 10 to 49 percent, 18 cities. 
Under 10 percent, 14 cities; 10 to 49 percent, 7 cities; 50 percent and over, 9 cities. 
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pPrepT’ Ty \ 
APPENDIX IV (a) 


Syphilis Epidemic in West Point, Georgia 
August |7 Through October |, 1953 


| INFECTED GASES ONLY, 


| DEPICTED ON THIS CHART | 





3 
grt, 


ix 


THIS EPIDEMIC INVOLVED A TOTAL oF 
211 PERSONS WITH THE FOLLOWING 
DISPOSTION TO DATE: 


Brought to treatment with primary or secondary 6( 
Brought to treatment with early latent 
Brought to treatment with late latent 
Returned to treatment with late latent 
Returned to treatment with congenital 
No signs, given epidermologic treatment 
Not infected 

Unable to locate 

Still under investigation 

Out of jurisdiction, no report 


* Interstate Contacts 





SYPHILIS EPIDEMIOLOGY-MISSOURI 
NEW MADRID COUNTY- DEC: . MAR-54 
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APPENDIX IV (c) 
EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDY OF EARLY SYPHILIS 


AMONG WHITE TEENAGERS IN KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
JANUARY THROUGH MAY, 1953 


1953 


Fev SYPHILIS CASES 
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APPENDIX IV (e) 


Venereal Disease Epidemic in Chadbourn, North Carolina 
April-May 1954 








indected with Syphy le el a Mot eben ned 


He 
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APPENDIX IV (tf) 


Syphilis Epidemic in Greensboro, North Carolina 
August 10-October 1, 1954 


Health Card 
Applicont 
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Senator Hitt. And I want to say to Dr. Hume, it is mighty pig 
to have you come all this way to be with us, Dr. Hume. We appre. 
ciate it very much. 

Dr. Hume. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Next we have Dr. Osborn, State commissioner of 
health of the State of Connecticut, and Dr. Bergsma, State commis. 
sioner of health of New Jersey. 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL BERGSMA, M. D., MPH, NEW JERsgy 
STATE COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, AND VICE PRESIDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


Senator Hitui. Doctor, do you want to summarize your statement 
for us? 

Dr. Brerasma. I believe honestly it is a summarized statement 
for us. 

My name is Dr. Daniel Bergsma. I am the New Jersey State 
commissioner of health, but I appear here today as the vice president 
of the State Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

I wish to speak solely to the item in the budget entitled ‘Assistance 
to States, general.” 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the fiscal 
year 1953-54, that portion of the budget item ‘Assistance to States 
general’ which applies to grants to States was drastically and sudden) 
cut approximately 24 percent as compared with the previous fiscal 
year. 

This action occurred after most State legislatures had adjourned 
for 2 years. The record is clear. This struck a very serious blow 
to basic public health activities in many States. The effect varied 
State by State but reduction in some activities and elimination of 
others was the rule. Some valuable and well-trained staff was lost. 
H. R. 5046 would severely reduce this assistance to States for funda- 
mental program activity another 17.07 percent. 


HAZARDS OF WATER- AND FOOD-BORNE DISEASES 


en it will do little good to protect our loved ones from heart 
disease or cancer or polio if we permit them to be ill or perhaps die 
from maken diseases, or from milk- and food-borne diseases as 1! 
former years. Actually, individuals, by their own or their family’s 
action can in part protect themselves from diseases for which there are 
‘ategorical grants, but citizens cannot so well protect themselves by 
individual action against the hazards of water- and food-borne 
diseases or from the hazards of insects and rodents harbored on the 
property of others. 

This basic sanitation protection must come through public health 
activities in the several States. If these and similar established and 
fundamental public health activities are to be restricted or abandoned 
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because Of a continued curtailment of funds available for these general 
purposes, then many of the gains of former years will be lost. 

If our streams are to become increasingly polluted and our water 
and food supplies less vigilantly protected, then diseases such as 
typhoid will return to plague us and mass food poisonings will recur. 
if general sanitation activities are curtailed, flies and rats will multiply 
reatly and as potential transmitters of dise ase will threaten us in 
peace time and help overwhelm us in a civil defense emergency. 

Federal control in this account entitled, “Assistance to States, 
general” is not lost because these general health funds are federally 
supervised in a manner similar to c¢ ategorical health grants. We must 
match these funds. We must provide a State plan for their use and 
obtain advance approval thereof. We are subsequently subjected to 
Federal audit. However, the general health account does provide 
somewhat greater flexibility whic ch is V itally necessary to meet variable 
state needs, expecially in the more rural States. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers is composed primarily of physicians who have 
had special graduate training in public health and long experience in 
serving the public by administering public health programs for public 
benefit. 

EMPHASIS ON NEWER PROBLEMS 


Collectively, we have the responsibility for all State health programs 
n the country and the Territories. Collectively, we know and see 
irst hand the many health needs and their relative priorities which 
vary somewhat State by State. Admittedly, we have in recent years 
talked most about the newer problems in public health such as occu- 
pational health, air pollution, radiological health, heart, cancer, or other 
chronic disease control, providing gamma globulin or antipolio vac- 
cine to a need or eager populace. This resulted because we, as trained 
health officers, accepted without doubt the fundamental need for the 
basic and oldest public health activities and we felt they needed no 
justification. 

This emphasis on the newer needs did not mean the former prob- 
lems or needs has passed away. Only eternal vigilance in the broad, 
fundamental and general health area of basic sanitation and environ- 
mental health can protect our loved ones and our constituents from 
numerous illnesses and deaths which formerly were commonplace. 

Actually, the strong trend to urbanization in this country greatly 
increases the potential hazard from these causes and justifies an in- 
crease rather than a decrease of funds for these basic general health 
purposes. 

New Jersey, and I know many other States, has not fully recovered 
from the effect of the 1953-54 reduction in the Federal budget item 
“Assistance to States, general.’ 

If the total amount appropriated for “Assistance to States, gen- 
eral” remains at $1 million less than the current year appropriation 
and $1,660,000 less than the conservative estimated needs as repre- 
sented by the request to the Congress, then we must expect that there 
will be an even greater amount of essential, basic health services de- 
leted from the public health programs of the several States and com- 
munities. 


62284—55 
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EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION CUTS 


Your attention is invited to the attached comparative table which 
indicates, by individual States and Territories, the effect of the further 
cut to the budget item “‘Assistance to States, general’’ by H. R. 5046 
For example, the difference in the requested and the House appro- 
priated sum would yield a loss to Alabama of 17.54 percent or $50.30 
in this single item; a loss to Georgia of 17.88 percent or $51,600: g 
loss to Michigan of 17.97 percent or $60,200. 

Gentlemen, how can we effectively administer your specialized 
programs and secure maximum benefits therefrom without a strong 
basic health program on which to build and support the several 
specialized services? We need general health funds to carry the basic 
administrative load in connection with each categorical activity. 

The effects of the drastic cut in 1953-54 plus the current House 
proposal are highly significant. because we all realize that this Nation’s 
greatest resource is the health of its people. Through prevention of 
disease and through enhancement or promotion of individual health. 
the public health has been improved. 

It can and should be further improved. We cannot further improve 
this, our greatest resource, or even maintain our present standard, if 
we are continually to strike at its very foundation by reducing these 
general health services. We respectfully urge that this appropriation 
item be raised and not permitted to be less than a level of the average 
for the 5-year period 1950-54. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the committee for this opportunity 
to appear and to testify. 

Senator Hritu. Thank you, Doctor, and I am going to make some 
comment on your statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


We will place your entiré prepared statement in the record, along 
with the attached tabulation. 

Senator Hit. Before proceeding with your testimony, Dr. Osborn, 
I just want to state that Senator Bush’s statement which he made 
here earlier this morning will appear in the record immediately 
preceding your testimony, in line with his request. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRESCOTT BUSH, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Bus. Mr. Chairman, I do have a Banking and Currency 
meeting. We have General Lemay over there. So I do appreciate 
your courtesy to let me make a very brief statement, to introduce 
Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, director of health, from the State of Connecti- 
cut, who will testify at the convenience of the committee. And I 
request, if I may, that my statement be placed in the record just 
before his testimony. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Hayden, Dr. Osborn has been in this 
capacity since 1922 in our State, and is one of the most highly respected 
citizens of the State of Connecticut, as well as one of its most highly 
revered and respected public servants. The doctor has been a fighter 
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‘or prevention of disease in our State, and [ think is outstanding 
principally for that reason, although in connection with the cure he 
so has made many contributions to the welfare of our State. 

But he has constantly preached the doctrine that if we spend a 
inte money for prevention we may be saving millions for the cure. 
w | do ree ‘ommend him to your consideration “with great pride, and I 
a ere that what he tells you will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
ything but the truth. 

Thank vou gentlemen. 

Senator Hiww. Thank you, Senator. We very much appreciate 
your coming here. We realize you have this other important com- 
mittee meeting, and we will have your remarks appear in the record 
st before Dr. Osborn’s testimony. 
Senator Busn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY H. OSBORN, M. C., C. P. H., 
COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


PREVENTIVE HEALTH WORK 


Senator Hint. Are you going to talk on the same matter that 
Dr. Bergsma covered, Dr. Osborn? 

Dr. Osporn. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Suppose you proceed, then. 

Dr. Osporn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
lr. Bergsma has presented the matter from the group of our State 
ommissioners of health and the Territorial State health officers, but 
eause of the fact that Connecticut seemed to be hit so hard, and in 
view of the present interest of the population of the country and 
(ongress in poliomyelitis, for example, it seemed best that we right 
ow center on the health of the people something in the line of pre- 
rention. I will summarize this because I can do it in a matter of 2 

} minutes. 

The fact is that we who are in the department of preventive health 
work and preventive medicine and public health are producing one 
thing that the Nation cannot live without. You cannot live without 
the health of the Nation, without the health of the people. It does 
0 good to be humanitarian and put people in hospitals to take care 
{them after they are sick, supported on welfare funds. What we 
lave to do is prevent them from becoming sick, maintain ‘their health 
~ they won’t have to go into hospitals, because in that w ay we main- 
tain them as healthy citizens of the United States and the separate 
‘tates. We become wage earners, and that is the only way they be- 
vome taxpayers. Without taxpayers you cannot have a government. 
Those who are in this preventive medicine in public health, we 
should always remember, are the producers of the people who earn the 
money to pay the taxes. We in the realm of public health must pre- 
vnt this matter to the people in charge of the Government so that 
they will understand we must not go in at the wrong end of things and 
just take care of the sick. It is far better to remain well so we don’t 
become sick. 

We like to work, to earn money. We like to pay taxes in support— 
those we have to. But if we look at the so-called aged problem, that 
would not be the problem its going to be, when you hear the cry mon- 
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gers cry to the heavens that if we took care to maintain their healt) 
when they are young and middle aged, because when they become 


old aged does not necessarily mean that they must be supported o, 


that we must have hospitals for them, if we do some of the things wo 


can do. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


Early in this committee here you heard much talk of prevention and 
research. What matters research if you don’t put into practical 
application that which you found out? And we in the health game are 
now 10 to 20 years behind the research as far as we can do things, 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Gentlemen, [ want to thank both of you for coming 
down here and appearing before this committee and bringing us these 
splendid statements. I would say to you frankly that I have been 


concerned that the cut in these funds to which you have addressed } 


yourselves has been too much, too severe. 
REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Now, for the fiscal year 1953, for instance, these funds amount to 


$16,150,000. The budget estimate for this year is only $13,660,000, | 


and the House reduced that to $12 million. All of us benefit every 
hour of every day, every time we drink a glass of water, drink milk, 
or eat food or anything else, from the work that you gentlemen carry 
on in the State health department. , 

We are doing so well, and I am sure we do not think about it, and 
it does not dramatize itself like many other health services do. But 
I think I appreciate the importance of it. 

In fact, I will say I talked to my State health officer in Alabama and 
said to him that I felt that gentlemen just like you should come before 
this committee and present your case. I do not believe that case has 
been presented quite as it might have been in some of these recent 
years, and we have had this reduction, which I, for one, have felt has 


not been justified. I think we have to carry on this preventive work. | 


I know what it has meant in my State. 

Take even malaria work, what it has meant to Alabama, the 
economic loss that we suffer, not to mention the sickness and suffering 
of the individuals which is so great, and many other things to which 
we might refer here. 


So I want to express my appreciation, and I am sure the appreciation | 


of Senator Potter, to you busy gentlemen for coming all the way down 
to Washington to bring us these fine statements this morning and 
emphasizing the need for these funds for our public-health work. 

Senator Porrer. I would like to join with the chairman in that 
appreciation. 

Dr. Berasma. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Osporn. Thank you, gentlemen. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. We will place in the record at this point, Dr. Osborn, 
your letter of May 19, to the committee, along with the data accom- 
panying it. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Hartford, May 19, 1956. 


Hon. Lister Hiri (CHAIRMAN) AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
on APPROPRIATIONS. 


HoNORABLE Srrs: In further explanation of material already filed with your 
emmittee (our letter of April 21, 1955) regarding the impact of the proposed 
wduction of grant-in-aid funds to the State of Connecticut, I wish to submit some 
yiditional information. 

The recommended reduction by the House appropriation bill passed on March 
9], 1955, will cause a sharp curtailment of the program of the Connecticut State 
Department of Health, by eliminating eight full-time positions and several part- 
ime positions. _A summary of the services which will be eliminated or curtailed 
by the loss of this personnel follows: 


GRANT-IN-AID FUNDS 


General health (see tables ie TT) 


1. Loss of an epidemiologist will greatly retard the present and future prevent- 
shle disease program of the State. With modern advances in medical science, 
resulting in greater knowledge of cause and prevention of chronic diseases, com- 
municable diseases, and food-deficiency diseases, there is now more than ever 
yefore, an increasing need for the continuance of epidemiological studies. Virus 
infections, such as poliomyelitis, infectious hepatitis, and psittacosis; the chronic 
diseases, Such as diabetes, arthritis, rheumatism, obesity, epilepsy, nephritis; 
ud allergic conditions such as hay fever and asthma, are in the limelight today, 
wd measures for their control and elimination will be aided by his services. 

Parasitic diseases such as amebiasis remain a problem, with a reservoir of in- 
fection constantly being replenished by migrant laborers such as those coming in 
tothe tobacco camps of the State. Another reservoir of infection lies in the animal 
ppulation of the State, with such diseases as brucellosis, leptospirosis, and toxo- 
jlasmosis, all of which may affect man. Epidemiological studies are essential for 
the control of these diseases. 

2. Loss of an industrial-hygiene physicial will greatly hamper the program of 
the State which is vital to the health of the man working in industry. Increasing 
gowth by industry in the use of new metallic compounds, chemicals, plastics, and 
mioactive-isotope material, makes it urgent that this position be continued. 

3. The elimination of the sanitary engineer will mean that the State will be 
mable to extend its air-pollution control activities to cities and towns, even 
rithin the modest limits contemplated. The State must curtail the supervision 
if water supply and sewage disposal for new school construction; must curtail 
“nsultation with local health officials regarding sewage disposal for new housing; 
ud must reduce its supervision of municipal water supplies and municipal sewage 
treatment plants. 

4. Loss of a local health consultant will mean curtailment or elirination of 
wme of the advisory and consultative services to local health departments in the 
Yate on all matters concerned with their health programs, as well as to the 
jureaus in the department insofar as their several activities relate to the expend- 
iure of Federal funds for local health administrative services. 

It will also reduce the efforts to promote interest and to stimulate groups of 
towns to provide full-time health protection services for the better health of the 
xople, by joining together to form district departments of health. 

5. Reduction of general health funds will also reduce the allocation of funds to 
«ven city departments of health in the State of Connecticut. 


Tuberculosis funds (see tables I, IIT) 


|. Reduction of this grant to the department will seriously affect tuberculosis 
‘ntrol in the preventable disease recordkeeping program; public health nursing 
‘are; consultation; and laboratory services essential for the protection of the 
wublic. New drugs used to treat tuberculosis shorten institutional care, but 
itrease the number of persons treated at home on ambulatory basis. Under 
ese conditions, family contacts must be protected by using laboratory services 
lore frequently to determine if an_ outpatient is, and remains noninfectious. 
laboratory examinations in the Connecticut State Department of Health 
4boratories for tuberculosis are being made at the rate of 20,000 a year, the 
ne rate experiercedin 1953-54. In the fiscak year 1955—56, at least comparable 
4boratory services will be needed to prevent new cases of the disease. Continued 


ltderal appropriations are needed to maintain the five laboratory positions 
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currently being paid from these grants, and to purchase necessary la 
supplies and equipment. 

Furthermore, six city departments of health will suffer proportionar 
reduction or elimination of these funds to continue their work in tuber 
control, at a time when community health services are needed to 
outpatients. 

3. No funds will be available for allocation to the State tuberculosis co 
for case finding. 


Crippled-children funds (see table I) 

If the additional $44,000 is not granted to the department, it will mea: 

1. A physical thers upist position will have to be eliminated. 

2. A crippled-children’s clinie will be closed; services in 3 or 4 clinics 
to be reduced. 

If 1 clinic is closed, it would mean that 225 children (73 of whom would by 
cases) would be denied any of our care to prevent their crippling condit ir 
extending further or from being cured of their condition; it would mean that 15 
children now under care would have to be denied further care and treatment 

3. Hospital care would be unavailable for 15 blue babies per year, and 15 
crippled children having conditions such as clubfeet, cleft palate, and defo: 
due to burns or accidents; therefore, these 30 children would go wit hor 
surgical treatment. 


Maternal and child health funds (see table I) 


Failure to obtain the additional $40,000 for the department will mea: 
elimination of 1 dental hygienist, 1 nutritionist, and 1 medical social worker 

This will require a reduction in services to mothers and infants, with the resulting 
risk of an increase in ill health in children, and additional deaths among infants 
In keeping with the 50 percent increase in the child population since 1944, and 
due to increased costs such as medical and nursing services, the additional funds 
are necessary to continue the program at its former level. The infant-death rate 
is even now increasing as shown in the table below: 

Deaths under ! 

Year: age per 1, 


We do not have sufficient funds even now to investigate the reasons for thi 
rise in infant deaths. If the mortality of infants under 1 year of age had been the 
same in 1954 as in 1952, we would have had 63 fewer infant deaths during 1954, 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the above, we recommend your favorable consideration of main- 
taining these funds at a level consistent with these remarks. Appended are t! 
following explanatory tables: 

Table [: Initial allotments for public health services, national level (Children’s 
Bureau) (Public Health Service). 

Table II: Funds necessary to continue present program for general healt! 
(Public Health Service). 

Table III: Funds necessary to continue present program for tuberculos: 
(Public Health Service). 

Respectfully submitted. 

StanLeEy H, Osporn, 
Commissioner of Health, State of Connecticut 


TABLE I 


Initial allotments for Public Health Service and Children’s Bureau, national level, 
1950-56 


1950-51 1951-52 | 
Tuberculosis _----- 4 | $5, 800, 000 | $5, 300, 000 | 4, 500, $4, 500, 000 
General health... .........-- 0, 500 | 13, 500,000 | 13. 000, 000 . 135, | 9, 725, 8, 065, 000 
Maternal child health fund, A- 60 500, 000 6, 262,050 | 6, 739, 150 53,850 | 5,963,850 | 5, 963,850 
Maternal child health fund, B- 000,000 | 4,571,250 | 5,048, 350 3, 8 5, 963, 850 5, 963, 500 
Crippled-children fund, A... 50,000 | 5,692,750 | 6,126,500 | 5,421. 5, 421,700 | 5, 421,700 
Crippled-children fund, B___-| 5,000 | 3.905, 150 | 4, 338, 900 | , 5, 421,700 | 5, 421,700 
| | 
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Initial allotments to Connecticut, State level, 1950-56 


__ SO —_ - 


necticut’s 
52-53 1953-54 1954-55 1595-56 addi- 
tional 
need 


—_—_—_—— 





$55, 300 | $52,500 | $48, 600 | $5, 222 
96, 000 93,000 | 77,300 | 43, 737 


Tuberculosis - is 96, 500 $84, 900 3, 700 
General health - ariares 29, 900 129, 000 24, 000 | 
Children’s Bureau: 
M ” rnal child health fund, | 
TRH 88, 489 92, 672 84, 062 84, 486 84, 486 40, 000 


Public Health Service: aif 
| 
| 
| 


Ma sternal child health fund, | 
B 20, 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 |_..._- 

. rip ypled- children fund, 55, 67% 84, 100 5, 748 79, 107 79,468 ; 79,468 44, 000 
ippled-children fund, B 10, 20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 20,000 | 20,000 


TasLE II.—Connecticut State Department of Health, Federal funds necessary to 
continue present program for general health for fiscal year 1955-56 


7 l 
| Amount 
needed 
1955-56 


Budgeted 
1954-55 





SALARIES, PERMANENT POSITIONS 


General Administration: | 

Senior librarian___._- ia ds aii lg Poke : , 305. 00 $4, 485. 00 

Assistant accounts auditor............._. ? petit a te ee 3, 030. 00 3, 070. 00 
Local Health Administration: 

Local health consultant (part I ae isos ess hcssncncen: peel 6, 200. 00 10, 260. 00 
Clerk, grade IIT_ PRR ET STE TOE OEE De SOS TE One 4, 245.00 | 
Bureau of Laboratories: 

Principal microbiologist 5, 040. 00 

Senior microbiologist - - __.- ‘e ; : candi 4, 372. 50 

Microbiologist ‘ ane ey 5 ee he eae 3, 660. 00 | 
Bureau Sanitary Engineering: | | 

Senior sanitary engineer (part salary) 300. 00 

Senior sanitary engineer eM a Rak i a gs 5, 160. 00 

Do_. Bde - ied ce 4, 155. 00 | 

Stenographer, grade We... ee 3, 165. 00 | 

Typist, grade IT. ik eee 2, 480. 00 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases: Epidemiologist (part ‘salary)__-- eee ot 3, 160.00 | 
Bureau Public Health Nursing: 

Public health —. consultant bimadhenct cise t cee ees 4, 642. 50 

Stenographer, grade I ; Sa a 2, 925. 00 
Bureau Public Health Recuoiiias: | 

Assistant health educator...........-...---- pi tinbdaaohas ie 4, 440. 00 

Stenographer, grade II_............-.--- : ed cea ea 2, 535. 00 
Bureau Industrial Hygiene: 

Physician (part salary) 3, 100. 00 

Senior industrial hygiene chemist------_- Jane deaeenanes 6, 120. 00 6, 360. 00 

Do. ; aaarrd 6, 120. 00 6, 360. 00 

Senior industrial hy giene engineer 6, 120. 00 6, 360. 00 


22 
SS 


Sh ONO 
Soest 
os 
San 


SS SS S883S8 


Lo NS 
~~ > 
8 & 


a8 


Total salaries, permanent positions 85, 275. 00 109, 532. 50 


, GRANTS TO LOCAL HEALTH UNITS | 
Fairfield Town.__- ; 350. 00 
Hamden Town ae 750, 00 
Hartford City 2, 600.00 | 
Middletown City 1, 570. 00 | 
New Britain City aacnisemnal 780. 00 
Norwalk City : : 510. 00 
Stamford City 1, 165. 00 


rp 


&)/ R585 


$|38sssss 


Total grants to local health units 7, 725. 00 


Total salaries and grants 


Anticipated State legislation granting $180 per year increment (21 positions) _| 


se cae anne Se Si a al es rr cas 
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TABLE ITI.—Connecticut State Department of Health, Federal funds necessar, 
continue present program for tuberculosis control for fiscal year 1955-56 


Budgeted 
1954-55 


SALARIES, PERMANENT POSITIONS 


Bureau of Preventable Diseases: Typist, grade II 
Bureau of Laboratories: 
Public Health laboratory technician 
Do_. ‘ 
Senior microbiologist 
M icrobiologist 
Laboratory helper 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing: 
P ~— Health nursing consultant_- 
0. 2 pula 


$2, 510. 0 


3, 000. 
3, 250. 00 
4,185. 00 
3, 210. 00 
2, 355. 00 


338 2 


pose g2 ge 

ji ww oou- 

| ¢ Saw 
ae 


AN 
S 83s 


. 530. 00 
5, 460. 00 


} 
oe 
4 
> 


Total salaries, permanent positions. .-__- 


ts] 


28, 500. 00 
OTHER EXPENSES ; 


Bureau of Laboratories: Supplies - ae , 500. | 2, 500. 00 
Bureau of Public Health Nursing: Travel and supplies......----- 220. 220. 00 


Total other expenses eon aes sie ae ieee | 72 | 2, 720. 00 


GRANTS 10 LOCAL HEALTH UNITS 
Hamden town..___..-- _ bude 50. 00 150.00 
Hartford city - = ; ; 3, 500. 00 3, 500. 00 
New Britain city : sacl 2, 509. 00 2, 500. 00 
New Haven city om : : 3, 00 | 3, 000. 00 
Norwalk city ._..---- : : 2, 00 2, 000. 00 
Waterbury city_--.-- ; —Waminwe ast 2, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 


Total grants to local health units__ . 3 13, 150. 00 3, 150. 00 

State Tuberculosis Commission . 7,012. 50 7, 012. 50 

Training of personnel , : | 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
—— — — — | ———— 

Total salaries, expenses and grants 52, 500. 00 52,: 382. 50 

Anticipated State legislation granting $180 per year increment (8 positions) --}..--- | 1, 440 00 


Grand tetal......... , 52, 500. 00 53, 822. 5 





Senator Hit. I do not wish to keep you doctors waiting. I know 
Dr. Dack is here all the way from the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Dack, suppose you come around at this time. 

I am sure Dr. Engh you are anxious to get back to your clinic. 
Suppose you come around. We are going to have to recess for lunch 
soon but we will certainly hear from you, Dr. Engh and Dr. Dack. 


STATEMENT OF G. M. DACK, M. D. 
FUNDS FOR MICROBIOLOGY 


Senator Hitu. Dr. Dack, I believe you want to address yourself to 
the question of funds for microbiology. 

Dr. Dack. That is correct. 

To give you the background, when this grant-in-aid program was 
established for the Public Health Service I was Chairman of the Micro- 
biology Study Section for 5 years. Furthermore, I served subse- 
quently on the National Advisory Health Council to the Surgeon 
General. 

The situation at the present time is pretty bad, and I found that the 
only people that could do anything about it were you folks here. Sol 
asked if I could come down and talk to you people. 
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BACKLOG OF GRANT-IN-AID CONTRACTS 


The grant-in-aid program at the present time is some nearly $2 
million behind. I mean they have approved contracts which are good 
contracts. They have been screened by the advisory group to the 
National Advisory Health Council, the civilian consultants, and they 
spend hours in doing a job of this sort, and select only the better ones 

At the present time we have nearly '$2 million worth of these things 
for which no funds are available. Then you ask them “Well, did you 
ask for those funds?” Well, they say they could not because the 
Bureau of the Budget, the way they operate, they tell them how much 
they can ask for and that is the situation. So I do not know anything 
about the economics of it, but I do know that at the present time we are 
having a great drain on us for microbiologists, trained people in that 
field. 


POLIO SITUATION 


This polio situation has put a great call for microbiologists. One 
of the groups that I belong to, they wanted us to line up laboratories 
all over the country so that we could examine serum in tkese children. 

And there are a number of other agencies. Biological warfare is 
calling for a group. They are requesting people, the armed services 
and many branches. 

So that unless we get qualified investigators—and this is the way we 
do it, by supporting ‘these research grant-in-aid programs—we are just 
going to have a lot of these pe ople quitting research work. We are 
going to lose a lot of younger men that will be trained in such 
programs. 

Senator Porrer. Doctor, are you asking for the funds that are 
granted under microbiological activities? 

Dr. Dacx. No. Funds that are needed for microbiology, we need 
$2 million to cover grants-in-aid that are outstanding now. I mean 
that is the amount that we would use over and above what was 
listed, as I understand it, in their budget. 

In other w ords, they just don’t have the money to pay for some $2 
million worth of grants. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Potrer. We have here a House allowance of $8,861,000. 
And you are asking for an additional $2 million? 

Dr. Dacx. That is correct; ves, sir. 

Senator Porrer. The House gave you a little over half. The 
budget estimate was $8,811,000. The House gave you about $750 
more over the budget estimate. 

Dr. Dacx. But that does not cover what I am speaking of. 

Senator Porrer. You are speaking of just grants-in-aid for fellow- 
ships, or—— 

Dr. Dacx. No, sir. These grants-in-aid go for research work in 
institutions all over the country. But we have tried particularly there 
to encourage young people with ideas in different schools, so that we 
could develop good, strong research talent. 

Now, there are so many of these diseases, all these things we are 
working on are very vital, and if we are going to get controls for them 
I don’t know how we are going to do it other than that. 
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Senator Hitt. I might say, Doctor, that on yesterday we had Dr. 
Walsh McDermott, of Cornell, and Dr. Dubos —— 

Dr. Dacx. Rene Dubos. 

Senator Hity. He is with the Rockefeller Institute. 

Dr. Dacx. That is right. He was one of the past presidents of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists and I was president of that organi- 
zation 2 years ago. 

Senator Hinu. Both of those gentlemen, I think Senator Potter will 
agree, gave us some splendid testimony along the lines you have givey 
us now, Doctor. 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Dr. Dack. We have to have it or we go bankrupt, and it seems to me 
it is extremely vital that that function be carried on. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED 


Senator Hitut. You would like to have an additional $2 million to 
what the House has already put in the bill? 

Dr. Dackx. That is right. If we don’t get it we are just going to 
have all these contracts that have been screened and carefully studied, 
no funds for them and no personnel coming along then to do these 
jobs. 

Senator Hiti. Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrer. No further questions. 

Senator Hiiu. Doctor, we deeply appreciate your coming here. 

Dr. Dackx. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitu. I remember you very well. You were head of the 
National Institute, were you not? 

Dr. Dacx. No, sir. I was Chairman of the Microbiology Study 
Section for 5 years there. Maybe I testified for Dr. Dyer. 

I was out at Camp Detrick during the war when they built one of 
those infectious hospitals. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hriu. We are delighted to have you here today. We very 
much appreciate your coming all the way to be with us. We will 
place your full prepared statement into the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY G. M. Dackx, M. D. 


The National Advisory Health Council with the advice of non-Federal consult- 
ants has screened and approved approximately $2 million of research projects in 
microbiology and immunology in various universities and laboratories throughout 
the United States for which funds are not available. It is my understanding that 
under the guidelines set by the Bureau of the Budget that the Microbiological 
Institute could not represent these requirements in their budget. 

The problems in microbiolegy that are related to health are many. For 
example, the common ccld accounts for more absenteeism in schools and industry 
than any other disease. Thousands of cases of measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, streptococcous sore throat, intestinal, and skin diseases occur annually in 
the United States. Trained microbiologists are needed to investigate and work 
on methods for the control of these diseases. 

In my field cf food poiscning and food-borne diseases, I find numerous health 
problems associated with microbiology. For example, ornithosis, brucellcsis, and 
salmonellosis are caused by microbes which are present in man’s food supplies 
and cause illnesses in both man and animals which are costly to food industries 
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gud tre consumer. Jf these diseases are to be controlled, much more study must 
egiven them by competent and trained research investigators. 

(Qualified investigators in microbiolcgy are limited. They are needed in hospi- 
5 the Armed Forces, in institutions, and in industry. In the event the 
| States undergoes a national emergency, need for microbiologists would be 
Our national interests could be served best by providing $2 million in additional 
al funds for the support of research projects which have been approved by 
the Nations il Advisory Health Council. Our country is especially weak in two 
gnents of microbiology; namely, (1) parasitology and tropical medicine and 
9, mveology. The National Advisory Health Council at its meeting on February 
26, 1955, recommended a training program in these fields to the Surgeon 
ral. Funds required for this training program would be an additional 
0,000. Unless Federal funds are forthcoming for the support of microbiological 
s, many research projects will be abandoned and the original purpose for 

ch the grant-in-aid program was established will not be realized. 


nator Hiiu. Before we proceed with your testimony, Dr. Engh, 
i a ant to state that Representative Broyhill’s statement which “he 
nade earlier this morning, before he left for another committee, will 
ppear in the record immediately preceding your statement, as he 


red ested. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


PILOT DEMONSTRATION CENTER 


senator Hitt. We have not reached the question of vocational 
rehabilitation yet, Mr. Broyhill, but I know you have to get back to 
e House of Representatives. But we would like to have you make 
your statement as you see fit and let that siatement appear in that 
part of the record where the witness on vocational rehabilitiation will 
make his statement. 

Representative Broyuity. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Joel T. Broyhill, a Member in the House of Repre- 
sutatives from the 10th C ‘ongressional District of Virginia. 

| do appreciate this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, as we do have 
what is referred to as a controversial matter on the floor of the House 
today, which convened at 10 o'clock. 

\My purpose of being here is merely to introduce to the committee 
Dr. O. Anderson Engh, the gentleman right here, who as you say, you 
will hear later on. He is one of the outstanding physicians and 
orthopedic surgeons in the metropolitan area of Washington, and he 
will be testifying i in support of a $400,000 request, which I believe has 
been made by the HEW here, under section 4, paragraph b, of Public 
Law 565. 

Last year the Senate did approve an appropriation of $1 million 
and directed the Department of HEW to set up a pilot demonstra- 
tion center here on vocational rehabilitation. However, in confer- 
ence, that was watered down a little bit, and she was merely authorized 
but not directed to set up a pilot demonstration center. 

Now, we have been working with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in trying to get that center set up, and that is 
the reason why the request was not made in the House of Represen- 
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tatives, because they did not know at the time how much funds wer 
needed. So the first move that is made is to request it of this 
committee. 

COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


One thing I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, is that in set. 
ting up a pilot demonstration center, I feel—and I think the commit. 
tee will agree—that one of the most important things to demonstrate 
is the participation on the part of the community to make this thing 
a success. : 

Many of the citizens of the surrounding area here, and partic ularly 
in Arlington County, various civic organizations, such as the junior 
chamber of comme ree, Kiwanis Club, builders’-assoc lation, and others, 
have contributed up to a million and a half dollars for the Andersoy 
Orthopedic Clinic in Virginia. That includes thousands of hours of 
time contributed on the part of the doctors. 

If the committee would see fit to set up that pilot demonstration 
here in the metropolitan area of Washington, I am sure you find that 
Dr. Engh here will be able to render an outstanding service in dem- 
onstrating what communities can do in vocational rehabilitation here 
and in the country. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Hriu. Thank you, Representative Broyhill. We appreciate 
your statement very much. 


ANDERSON ORTHOPEDIC CLINIC, ARLINGTON, VA. 
STATEMENT OF DR. 0. ANDERSON ENGH 
REHABILITATION CENTER IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 


Senator Hitt. Now, Dr. Engh. 

Dr. Enau. I will try to make mine short, Senator. 

Senator Hint. I might say I have a very strong letter here from 
Senator Morse strongly supporting your proposal, Doctor, and I will 
put this in the record immediately following your testimony. 

Dr. Encu. If you will permit me just to read what appears to be a 
summary on this, I don’t think it would take too long. 

I was qualified by Mr. Broyhill. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Broyhill’s remarks will appear before your 
testimony, Doctor. 

Dr. Encu. My appearance before the Senate is for the purpose of 
presenting before this committee a proposal which appears in Public 
Law 565, dealing with a demonstration and a rehabilitation center in 
the me tropolitan District of Columbia area. 

Recently it was suggested by a representative from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, that is Miles Switzer, who is the head, 
appearing before your subcommittee, that $400,000 be appropriated 
during the next year to support this project. No mention was made 
in the subcommittee of the House of funds to support this appropri- 
ation, and Mr. Broyhill mentioned that. But it was deemed essential 
in the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to have this section of the 
House act supported for the purpose of legislation. 

This legislation—and I think you are acquainted with it—author- 
izes the Secretary to cooperate in assisting with the financing of a 
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pilot demonstration and rehabilitation center in the metropolitan 
p. C. area, to use as a guide for rehabilitation centers set up in other 
parts of the country. ‘This was to be used for hospitalization domi- 
iiary, rehabilitation training, including costs of board and room for 
rrainees and other services essential to the program, as in the discre- 
“ion of the Secretary were deemed advisable. 

You will notice in there that nothing is to be spent for construc- 
ion: The services of such a pilot demonstration and rehabilitation 
enter shall be made to area civil service employees as well as other 
patients. 

CONSTRUCTION BY COMMUNITY 


Senator Hitu. Nothing is to be used for construction? 

Dr. Encu. Nothing for construction. It must be built by the 
community itself. 

When this amendment was made it had two purposes. Those 2 
purposes were, 1, to offer a comprehensive, well integrated program 
to disabled civil- service employees injured while working for the 
(overnment. 

The second aspect was a demonstration center to the rest of the 
country — a center employing community effort in building, equipping 
and furnishing the structure. 

To carry out this objective it was recommended that a million 
dollars be appropriated annually but none of this appropriation be 
ued for construction. Rather than enter into a detailed discussion, 
an estimated budget is offered for the record. 

And I will have that for you. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


In discussing these two objectives, I feel that the rehabilitation 
program for civil-service employees is important. I feel that the 
wcond of these objectives, that is, furnishing rehabilitation on a 
community voluntary basis, is probably more important. There is 
no rehabilitation center for disabled civil-service employees, and I 
think we all realize the great industry the civil service has become. 

But there are many civil-service employees who are handicapped, 
uid if they were given rehabilitation services, the millions of dollars 
that are spent in compensation benefits would be cut down. 

[| think that is so obvious that 1 don’t need to go into it. But I am 
axious to discuss the value, from the community participation stand- 
point. Iam sure that as you listen to all these requests that are made 
uere from the various groups—and I know you are sympathetic toward 
ill of them—that it is pretty much in a confused state. You know 
that there are millions of cases of heart disease in the country, with 
ihe new surgery that is being done. Those patients require phy sical 
restoration services and they require vocational rehabilitation. It is 

wstimated there are probably twice as many arthritics in the country. 
Ment il health cases make up a tre ‘mendous number of cases. In the 

eld 1 am in, dealing with injuries resulting from accident from in- 
dustry, it makes up a tremendous number of individuals. It has been 
stimated that there are probably 30 million handicapped individuals 
in the country. 
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Now, whether you want to accept that figure, or not, it is prety 
hard to say that there aren’t that many when you consider the 1 tines 
of arthritics and cardiacs and mental health cases and so forth. 

It occurred to us back about 1943 that if we were going to take cays 
of all these patients, that it is certainly no longer possible to take egy, 
of them. 

It is going to cost a tremendous amount of money. I think by 1969 
you are going to spend $60 million. That is according to the plan, 
That $60 million that you are going to start with to take care of these 

30 million people that are handics apped, that means the communities 
have to enter into it. 

Realizing that was going to take place, we started a community 
type of rehabilitation center. We realized we had an outpatients 
department that had to be followed by a hospital and a so-called 
rehabilitation division. We decided to do it with the community 
without asking the Government for any funds. We did it by getting 
the land free, getting the labor free, getting all the building materials 
free. The men came out to work on Saturdays and Sundays and did 
the work and finished the hospital. It took them about 2 years to 
do it. So we got a hospital built without any money being given by 
anyone literally, because the material and labor and everything was 
free. That hospital was filled from the start. 


FIVE STORY WING UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


About a year ago, a little more than a year ago, we decided we wi 
going to put on the vocational rehabilitation wing, and that is a five- 
story wing. Again we went to the community, we talked to the 
representatives of labor and industry, and so forth, and they decided 
that they would put up this five-story wing in the shape of a Y, 
That is under construction now. We feel it will be finished by 
February 1956. 

The reason we are asking for $400,000 is that we will have it com- 
pleted so that we could ask for the million dollars which had been 
recommended to carry out this study. 

We feel that this probably is one of the best ways of attacking 
problems such as was mentioned here by the Senator to one of the 
previous requests that was made. There is no doubt about it. Many 
of the patients who are in hospitals should not be in hospitals. They 
don’t require hospitalization, they don’t require the very expensiv 
nursing care. What they do require in a great many instances | 
domiciliary care. 

Now, these patients take care of themselves, they eat in the catfe- 
terias and have the other patients help them. It just occurred to 
me when that was being mentioned that instead of a ratio of probably 
5 to 25 percent, most of the hospital patients, it should be the revers 
ratio. 

RATIO OF OUTPATIENTS TO HOSPITALIZED PATIENTS 


In this budget presented to you I gave you a ratio of probably / 
to 1 of outpatients to hospitalized patients. We felt that to do this 
job properly we should have about 300 outpatients, we should have 
60 domiciliary patients and 30 hospitalized patients. The patients 
getting hospitalization are put on a per diem rate, as is usually done 
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in hospitals. They get the room and board, nursing care, X-ray, 
laboratory, operating room, anesthesia, and they get physical therapy 
and they get the work therapy. 

We feel that $20 a day, which is probably less than any figure that 
[ know of for hospitalization, is an extremely low figure. For domicil- 
iar’) care, we feel that can be done for $8 a dé ay, and there is no reason 
in the world why a great many patients can’t receive this care. 

The outpatients probably can be treated for about $2.50 a day. I 
have this budget here for you. I would like for you to look at the 
last part of it, and I will be glad to answer any questions that you 
may ask. 

senator Hiiu. That is your last page? 

Doctor Encu. That is the last page. The 3 or 4 pages before that 
is an itemized detail of what we want to do in this Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of Columbia area. 

You may ask why do you need a million dollars. It is pretty much 
like an architect’s plan. Inasmuch as you are getting into rehabilita- 
tion, Which is going to become extremely costly in the future, it is un- 
limited undoubtedly, the legislators will be affected through sympathy 
of the various organizations that are asking for help. But since there 
is great confusion e xisting because of the number of organizations ask- 
ing for help and since there is no unified program, I am sure that you 
must realize that something must be done. 


STATE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CENTERS 


Senator Porrer. Doctor, is it not true that we are trying to en- 
courage the States to build the vocational rehabilitation centers? 

Dr. Eneu. That is right. 

Senator Porrrr. Certainly it is my understanding that the amend- 
ment adopted last year was to provide sort of a prototype, a model 
center, as a guide to the States. 

Dr. Eneu. That is right. I feel that those should go beyond that, 
though. 

| think one of the greatest benefits of the State program is the so- 
called Hill-Burton Act arrangement, because there you put the people 
in the State, or the people in the communities, in a position where 
they have to provide a certain amount of money. Where that isn’t 
done, I don’t think the people prefer the centers. Weare going beyond 
that. We feel you should go right down to the grassroots, because $60 
million is not going to mean anything, as far as rehabilitation is 
concerned. All these conditions, your communities themselves have 
to do it. 


RESEARCH DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


This program, as we have outlined here, is a research demonstration 
program. You have to get together with all your various organiza- 
tions in the community and develop a plan, and it’s going to take some 
time. But once that is developed, there is no reason in the world 
Why we can’t go out in the various communities and show them how it 
was done with donated labor and land and architect’s fees and every- 
thing else that goes with it, and they can do it themselves. If you 
don’t do it, I don’t see how you are going to meet the needs of rehabili- 
tation service in the country. 
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What we are asking you this sum of money for, I believe this js 
the best part of the occupational rehabilitation bill because unless 
communities start doing things for themselves, you are going to run 
into a lot of difficulty in the future 

Senator Hitt. Do you have any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Porrrer. No further questions. 

I am very impressed by your statement, Doctor. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, we certainly appreciate your coming over 
and giving us this splendid testimony. 

Dr. Encu. Thank you, sir 

Senator Hiiu. Sorry we had to keep you waiting so long. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM SENATOR MORSE 


We have a letter from Senator Morse with reference to the Anderson 
Clinic, urging our ng mgfah al of oe to proceed with the pilot project 
authorized last year in section « ) of the vocational rehabilitation 
amendments. The Senator’s oe with the attachment will be in- 
cluded in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 17, 1955, 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Labor Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As you probably know, last year the Congress adopted 
my amendment to the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 1954 so 
as to provide for the establishment of a pilot demonstration rehahilitation center 
in the Metropolitan Washington area. This extremely worthwhile proposal was 
descri!ed in section 4 (b) of Public Law 565 of the 83d Congress, 2d sessio: 
and wes designed to provide, among other services, substantial rehabilitation 
services to civil-service employees of the area. During the course of the debate 
on the amendment which ultimately became section 4 (b), the Anderson Clini 
of Arlington, Va., was prominently mentioned as an ideal installation on which 
to initiate the program. 

Unfortunately, the pilot demonstration project has received no financing to 
date at the Federal level. This appears to have been attributable to a determi- 
nation that any Federal appropriations for the project would have to be matched 
upon the basis of 1 outside dollar for 2 Federal dollars, and the plain fact is 
that the outside dollars have not been forthcoming. 

The Anderson Clinic stands available as an existing facility upon which the 
pilot demonstration program could be undertaken. The Anderson Clinic repre- 
sents a striking example of local community action at its very best. It is the 
result of the voluntary efforts of groups such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, and other 
service cluts, the junior chamber of commerce, the Red Cross Gray Ladies, labor 
unions, Many aihiae various lodges and other community groups, as well as indi 
viduals who donated services and thousands of dollars worth of materials and 
property in constructing the clinie and its rehabilitation shops and facilities 

There is an urgent need for rehabilitation services of the type envisaged i! 
section 4 (b) of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments Act of 1954, but it 
is quite unlikely that those services, particularly as they apply to Federal civil- 
service employees, will be available in the reasonably near future unless Federal 
funds are appropriated for the purpose of section 4 (b) and the matching require- 
ment is eliminated. It is simply too much to require that a voluntary community 
project of the type described above be required to comply with a matching 
requirement. 

Dr. Engh of the Anderson Clinic will testify before this subcommittee on May 
19 in support of a $400,000 appropriation for the purpose of section 4 (b), and he 
will describe in detail the types of proposed rehabilitation services and facilities 
that could be made available for Federal civil-service employees, as well as others 
if such an appropriation were put to use. He will describe how such an appro- 
priation, if used in connection with the Anderson Clinie, would cover item 
as community health audit and planning, community educational service, researc) 
training, and prevocational and vocational service for the handicapped. 
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{ report, which IT am reliably informed was prepared under the direction of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is attached to this letter. 
i; you will note, it offers very little hope for the appropriation of $400,000 in 
“oneetion With section 4 (b) unless the Senate takes action to restore a total of 
«500,000 for section 4 grants, which was contained in the Health, Education, 

| Welfare budget estimates, but which was denied by the House. 

For the foregoing reasons it is my earnest suggestion that this subcommittee 

e serious consideration to the inclusion, in the bill making appropriations for 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1956, of a specific 

of $400,000, without a requirement for matching funds, to be used in con- 
ion With the program outlined in section 4 (b) of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
\ iments Act of 1954. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Wayne MorssE. 


YocaTIONAL REHABILITATION GRANTS To ESTARLISH A DEMONSTRATION RE- 
|ABILITATION CENTER IN THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA AS AUTHOR- 
zED UNDER SECTION 4 (b) oF PuBLic Law 565 


BACKGROUND 


During debate on the Senate floor of the administration’s proposed amendments 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Senator Morse introduced an amendment 
was accepted bv a vote of 44 to 41. The Morse amendment authorizes 
the Secretary to cooperate in assisting with the financing of a pilot demonstration 
abilitation center in metropolitan Washington area to be used as a guide for 
ters which might be established in other parts of the country. Although no 
secifie facility or agency is singled out in the amendment, in the introduction 
fthe proposal Senator Morse referred to the Anderson Orthopedic Clinic as a 
fyility which might be easily developed into such a pilot center. 
Section 4 (b) however limits Federal financial assistance to payment for patient 
ices such as hospitalization, board and room, rehabilitation training, and 
her essential services. Assistance is not available under this amendment for 
struction or equipping such a facility. 


STATUS 


Anderson Orthopedic Clinic and the George Washington Universitv have 
ito be designated as the national pilot center. Neither of the two applicants 
ive completed their plans for program content, patient load, and costs. The 

lerson Clinie Building for a proposed center is still under construction and 

not be completed until February 1956 at the very earliest. 
In the meantime we have worked closely with both applicants in development 
‘plans for the proposed center. Special project grants, totaling $10,000, have 
inder made section 4 (a) (1): $5,000 each to the Anderson Orthopedie 
ic and George Washington University upon recommendation of the National 
\ivisory Council on Voeational Rehabilitation, to assist in developing plans 
th a view toward the opening of a national center in February or March of 


\ 


The costs of this project were estimated by the sponsor of the amendment to 


basie legislation at approximately $1 million. The House allowance of 


‘| million for seetion 4 grants ($800,000 for expansion under section 4 (a) (2), 
1 $200,000 for unique special projects under section 4 (a) (1)) retains the 1956 
propriation at the 1955 appropriation level and does not provide funds for 
leral participation in the establishment of a demonstration rehabilitation 

ater in the Washington area authorized in section 4 (b) of Public Law 565. 

the restoration of $2,500,000 by the Senate will provide the full amount of the 

56 budget estimate for section 4 grants totaling $3,500,000 (S2 million for 

‘pansion under section 4 (a) (2) and $1,500,000 for unique special projects 

ler section 4 (a) (1)). Since the project would not. operate for the full 1956 

ul vear, there is included within the 1956 estimate for unique special projects 

roximately $400,000 to initiate the pilot demonstration center in the Washing- 
area, Actual costs cannot be known until the organization to operate the 
ity has developed more facts on how the institution would be operated, the 
inber and type of patients to be served, the amount of outside financing which 
ld be available, and types of services which will be provided. Should the 


§2284—55——63 
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actual cost of the pilot center for 1956 be considerably larger it would be possjh), 
through the initiation of a priority system for special projects, to permit cross, 
Federal participation out of the 1956 funds requested in support of the pijo 
center. I 


Senator Hriu. We will place your prepared statement in the recon 
at this point, Dr. Engh, and will extend our thanks for your appearane 
here to enlighten us today. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. O. ANDERSON ENGH 


My name is Anderson Engh. Iam a practicing orthopedic surgeon in the Was). 
ington, D. C. area and licensed to practice in the District of Columbia, Virgins 
and Maryland. Iam on the staff of practically all the hospitals in the metropo}. 
tan District of Columbia area and belong to the Washington Orthopedic Socie; 
the Virginia Orthopedie Society, and the Alexandria Medical Society, and ay 
charge of the northern Virginia crippled children’s program. Free clinics are y 
by myself and mv staff at Providence Hospital in the District of Columbia and }; 
Fairfax, Arlington, and Alexandria. I am in charge of an orthopedic service 
the Anderson Orthopedic, Providence and Arlington Hospitals. Membership 
held in the International College of Surgeons and the American Academy of Ort 
pedic Surgeons. I am a diplomate of the American Board of Orthopedie Surger 

My appearance before the subcommittee today is for the purpose of recommend- 
ing an adequate appropriation for section 4, paragraph B of Public Law 565 deal. 
ing with a demonstration Rehabilitation Center in the metropolitan District 
Columbia area. Recently it was suggested by representatives of the Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, appearing before your subcommittee, that $400,000 
be appropriated during the next year to support this project. No mentior 
made by the subcommittee of the House of funds to support this demonstr: 
center but it was deemed essential by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitatior 
have this section of the act supported so as to carry out the purpose of the 
lation. 

The legislation is as follows (Grants for special projects, section 4 
“Demonstration Rehabilitation Center, Washington, D. C., area’’): 

“The Secretary shall be authorized to cooperate in assisting with the fina 
of a pilot demonstration rehabilitation center in the metropolitan Washi 
area to be used as a guide for rehabilitation centers which may be set up later j 
other parts of the country. Sums made available for such a pilot demonstratio 
center in the Washington area may be used during such initial period as the 
Secretary may determine for such services as hospitalization, domiciliary car 
and rehabilitation training, including costs of board and room of trainees and 
other services essential to the program, as in discretion the Secretary deems 
desirable. The services of such a pilot demonstration rehabilitation center 
the metropolitan Washington area shall be made available to area civil service 
employees as well as to other patients.” 

When this amendment was written into the bill it had certain objectives: 
(1) To offer a comprehensive, well integrated program to disabled civi- 
service employees injured while working for the Government. 

(2) To act as a demonstration center to the rest of the country, a center 
employing community effort in building, equipping and furnishing the 
structure. 

To carry out these objectives it was recommended that $1 million be appro- 
priated annually with none of this appropriation to be used for construction. 

Rather than enter mto a detailed discussion, an estimated budget is offered 
for the record. A brief summary is offered, which I will present to the su! 
comittee, so that any desired interrogation may follow. Before handing the 
budget in brief to you, I would like to discuss the two objectives previously 
mentioned, that is, rehabilitation facilities for injured civil-service employees, 
and the utilization of the community in the rehabilitation program. 

I consider the first of these, that is, civil-service rehabilitation, less importan' 
than the second. However, there is no rehabilitation facility especially designed 
for disabled civil-service employees anywhere in this country. The need for suci 
& facility was discussed by United States Public Health Service about 4 years a¢ 
but a decision was reached that it should not be located in any of the marine hos 
piteis. A pilot study was started at the Anderson Orthopedic Hospital approxi 
mately 4 years ago for this reason and a complete rehabilitation team set \). 
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\ecurate records have been kept and within the next year the results of this study 
will be evaluated. It is apparent to the study team that millions of dollars are 
being lost because of the failure to provide rehabilitation facilities and services to 
these handicapped employees. There are numerous examples of individuals who 
have not worked for a dozen or more years, and the cost to the Government is 
enormous. Many of these patients with early rehabilitation, offered in a special 
facility, could have returned soon to some type of work. The need for such a 
eenter in the Metropolitan District of Columbia area can be understood because 
of the large number of civil-service employees in this area. 

The chief value of a demonstration center arises from the need for community 
participation in this ever-broadening field. It has been stated by Mr. Strachan 
of the American Association for the Physically Handicapped that there are 30 
million handicapped persons in this country. When one takes into consideration 
the orthopedie cases, the cardiacs, arthritics and mental-health cases along with 
many Other types of illness, it can be seen that this figure is possibly correct. 
Nevertheless, these patients require some type of care. It will be impossible 
for the Federal Government to start to take care of such a large number of indi- 
viduals. During the next 5 vears it has been recommended by Congress that 
appropriation be increased for rehabilitation purposes from $21 million to $60 
million. This latter figure will not adequately reach the needs of the millions 
who are handicapped. It becomes apparent therefore that some type of com- 
munity planning must be developed. To proceed in the confused state which 
exists now With numerous organizations all functioning separately and very in- 
effectively is not wise. There must be some unified type of rehabilitation program 
for all these groups. It is most essential that some plan be developed soon; 
otherwise the entire rehabilitation effort will eventually suffer. There can be no 
doubt that the Government cannot continually expand its rehabilitation program 
with the hope of providing care for all those requiring rehabilitation services. 

Realizing the need for a community program, the Anderson Orthopedic Re- 
habilitation Center was started in 1942. As an orthopedic surgeon I realize that 
the physical restoration of patients who are handicapped by injury or disease is 
only a part of the overall program. It was decided to purchase 4 acres of land in 
South Arlington, Va. with the hope that there could be started a comprehensive 
program offering early and total rehabilitation to patients. An outpatient depart- 
ment was built and the community offered free labor and materials to build a 
hospital. It was decided to do this without any Government assistance. The 
junior chamber of commerce, the Northern Virginia Home Builders and the 
Northern Virginia Plumbers Association along with numerous building supply 
companies, cosponsored the project. It required almost 2 years to construct the 
building. At the end of that period the junior chamber of commerce was given a 
State and national award for the best community project of the year. 

Approximately 1 year ago the next phase of the rehabilitation construction 
program was begun, the building of a large rehabilitation wing. In a similar 
manner, utilizing donated land, labor, materials, legal and architects’ services, a 
large rehabilitation center was started. In approximately 9 more months this 
center will be completed. Organized labor has participated strongly in the 
present construction and has agreed also to furnish numerous instructors in the 
various trades to be offered to disabled individuals. 

The community has participated also in many other services. The Kiwanis, 
{otary and other clubs offer tra»sportation, equipment and various other services. 
Many schools and churches have been participating in the program. Representa- 
tives of industry, education, Government, labor and employment agencies have 
offered their services free in carrying out this project. 

It can be seen therefore that with the Anderson Orthopedic Hospital the com- 
munity has participated in a most unusual way. When there is added to the 
construction of the building the offering of many free instructors together with 
a pilot study by the hospital itself on civil-service employees, it can readily be 
seen that this is indeed a tremendous example of community service. It is my 
opinion that this is the type of community service which is so fundamental in 
providing rehabilitation services throughout the entire country. This example 
can be used everywhere. It is the purpose of the Anderson Orthopedic Hospital 
to meet with representatives of other communities giving the information and 
other necessary suggestions essential to the development of a community rehabili- 
tation facility. 

The problem which still faces us however is chiefly one of providing room and 
board for these handicapped individuals. We can provide a building and can 
provide some instructors; hospitalization however is quite expensive and cannot 
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be provided for less than $20 a day. Domiciliary care is necessary for a large 
number of patients and outpatients care requires considerable financial assistance 
It is planned to treat a very large number of patients in all three categories: {, 
perform these services on a small scale is very impractical. 

Handicapped individuals should have an opportunity to learn one of many (h) 
trades, depending on his aptitudes and abilities. It is planned therefore to provid hom 
hospitalization for 30 patients, domiciliary care for 60 patients and outpatien; (2) 
service for 200 patients daily in this rehabilitation program. These patients wil] stud) 
come from all sections of the Metropolitan District of Columbia area, including such 
numerous injured civil-service employees from various parts of the country. (7) 
Medical consultants will be chosen by the medical societies of nearby Maryland, inter 
District of Columbia and northern Virginia area. It is planned to have as many the | 
doctors as possible participate in the program. Free choice of physician is planned, prog! 
In some instances it will be necessary to transfer the patient to another hospital (k 
where a more specialized treatment may be given, then have the patient retury from 
to the rehabilitation center for vocational training. muni 

In closing I earnestly request that you make this appropriation possible to ically 
to carry out this traditionally American approach to a problem which otherwise Es 
can become expensive beyond any prediction. 


I will appreciate any questions which the subcommittee will ask. 
(a 
perso 
(h 
pers¢ 
Additional programs to be developed through the pilot demonstration rehabilitation in th 
center ( 
t10n | 
I. COMMUNITY HEALTH AUDIT AND PLANNING his li 
(d 
comn 
other 


EsTIMATED ANNUAL BupGetT FOR METROPOLITAN DistRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


(a) Organizing for program and factfinding: 

1. Help local groups in the metropolitan area study their own health problems, 
analyze them, determine local needs, and set up goals and program activities to 
meet local situations. 

2. Set up special interest committees to work on particular projects, carefully 
integrating into community activity. Committees to represent and unify 
services of (a) citizens’ groups (business and industry, civie organizations, labor 
councils, schools and PTA, ete.); (6) allied professional groups (hospitals, nurses’ a) 
associations, dental society, etc.) ; (c) medical societies, medical schools; (d) volun- fessio 
tary health associations; and (e) governmental agencies. h) 

3. Develop community surveys in related subjects such as housing, recreation, such 
proper sanitation, accident prevention, and the proper use of available health seling 
facilities and personnel. tion, 

4. Maintain statistical data on prevalence and incidence of disability in the (c) 
noninstitutional population and on rehabilitation needs of disabled persons in plan 
hospitals and related institutions. ral. 

Estimated cost, $50,000. (d 

other 
Il, COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE (¢ 

(a) Serve as a central information point and clearinghouse on available rehabili- 4 
tation facilities. : 

(b) Promote the coordination of existing rehabilitation services through facili- 
tation of interagency referrals and cooperative activities. 

(c) Edueate private physicians to key community agencies available to solve 
extra medical problems of patient. Between 60 and 80 million people consult a 
physician each year in the United States; 85 percent see the general practitioner. 

(2) Work with hospitals, elinies, developing rehabilitation programs for in- 
patient, outpatient, and patients receiving home care. 

(e) Educate individual and community in importance of starting early enough 
after injury or onset of illness to achieve optimum results in preventing or mini- 
mizing disability. 

(f) Develop workshops, institutes, and conferences pointed to the community 
needs and problems in rehabilitation and community services. 

(g) Work with PTA, school administrators, social service groups, voluntary 
agencies, and other interested groups in securing basic needs for the child such as: 

(1) Adequate nutrition 
(2) Sufficient sleep, rest, and relaxation 
(3) Ample outdoor play and exercise 


). PR 
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(4) Freedom from communicable disease and remediable defects 

(5) Freedom from accidental injuries and strains 

(6) Satisfying experiences which bring joy and happiness, thus helping to 
produce good social-emotional adjustments to living. 

(hk) Work with groups in coordination of preventive and curative service in 
home, school, clinic, and hospital. 

(i) Work with District of Columbia and other area recreation departments in 
studying needs of handicapped persons for recreational services and ways to meet 
“such needs. te 

(j) Encourage physicians, hospitals, universities, medical schools and other 
interested groups to use the center. It is a community rehabilitation center for 
the betterment of the community through training, patient service and other 
programs in total rehabilitation. 

(k) Serve as a pilot demonstration rehabilitation center for representatives 
from other parts of the country and the world to use as a guide on “how a com- 
munity’? can meet its rehabilitation problem efficiently, economically and scientif- 
ically. 

Estimated cost, $50,000. 

II. RESEARCH 


(a) Develop new and improved techniques and skills for placing handicapped 
persons in suitable employment. 

(b) Develop and strengthen team approach in rehabilitation. Study the whole 
person—his feelings about himself, his family relationship, his job and bis place 

ition in the community. 

c) Diagnosis and study of rehabilitation potentialities of patients. Restora- 
tion of the individual to the highest possible level of functioning consistent with 
his limitations and capacities. 

(d) Study services of sheltered workshops and nature and extent needed in 
community. Develop homebound program through interesting industry and 
other groups in cooperating in program. 

(e) Studies of barriers to employment of persons with physical or mental 
handicaps as employer hiring practices, labor union attitudes and policies. 

Estimated cost, $50,000. 

IV. TRAINING 


(a) Interagency conferences, integrating services of various agencies and pro- 
fessional disciplines on behalf of individual. 

b) Expand training faciities to produce additional rehabilitation workers in 
such fields as medicine, physical therapy, occupational therapy, crafts and coun- 
sling. Postgraduate training courses for professional workers in the administra- 
tion, operation, and services of an ideal community rehabilitation center. 

(c) Teaching the disabled individual that he is responsib!e for carrying out the 
plan to the best of his ability with the help necessary to enable him to reach his 
goal, a place in the community or a job at which he can work successfully. 

(d) Utilization of community’s physicians, psychologists, social workers, and 
other interested groups through rotation services in the various clinics. 

(e) Lectures, demonstrations, exhibits, publicity in the functioning of an ade- 
quate program in rehabilitation. 

Estimated cost, $100,000. 


Vv. PREVOCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICE FOR HANDICAPPED 


(a) Guidance in the selection of a vocation. 
1. Development of basic skills. 
2. Evaluation and aptitude tests toward training for a vocation. 
(b) Surgery, hospitalization, and treatment needed in order to remove or dimin- 
ish a disabi'ity which is a vocational handicap. 
c) Domiciliary care for trainees and other services essential to individual’s 
rehabilitation. 
d) Cooperating with citizens’ groups in assisting trainee to find work which 
disab'ed persons are capable of doing. 
Estimated cost, $750,000. 
Total, $1 million. 
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Estimated annual budget for metropolitan District of Columbia demonstration | 
(Public Law 565, 83d Cong., ch. 655, 2d sess., S. 2759) 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET 


. Community health audit and planning $50. 000 
Community educational service_ _-_-_- : 50, 000 
Research_____..----- 50, 000 
Training 100, 000 
Prevocational and vocational rehabilitation service for handi- 

capped__- 750, 000 
Hospitaliz ation: 
GAY... : 
Domiciliary care: 60 patients for 365 days at $8 a 
day-_--_- 
Outpatient care: 200 patients for 365 days at $2.50 
a day- - ee ston 
Consultant services: Approximately 3 percent of 
total ‘. 73, 300 


750, 000 


Total Feeney | ee COO, 000 


Senator Hiri. Is there any body that has a 3-minute statement to 
make between now and 1 0’clock? 

We are going to have to recess now until 2:30. 

Let me say the committee is delighted so have all of vou here. We 
are doing that which I think the House did not do. The House did 
not have any what we call outside witnesses at all. Many of you 
represent fine organizations, and we are delighted to have your views. 
I am sure you realize that there is an item in this appropriation bill 
that this committee has not been over not once but a good many 
times. Just as I told Dr. Dack from Chicago a few minutes ago, we 
had all the witnesses from the Institute of Microbiology here, and 
they testified. Then yesterday we had two other fine witnesses here 
on the same subject. 

There is not an item that we have not been over here and have had 
a lot of testimony on. 

If you wish to be persuasive with the committee, I think I might 
make this suggestion that is that you look over your statement care- 
fully, file it for the record, and then summarize it, let us know what 
it is, what the position is. If your organization strongly supports the 
rehabilitation, such as you have heard Dr. Engh testify to, tell the 
committee so. But it is not necessary for you to go back over all the 
figures. We have had a good deal of repetition anyway. 

Have we not, Senator? 

Senator Porrrer. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. We will be glad to have you here, but we are going 
to have to ask you to summarize and be as brief as possible. You 
know, in the House of Representatives they have the 5-minute rule. 
I do not know that we would quite impose that, but we would cer- 
tainly appreciate it if you endeavor to summarize your statements. 

The committee will now stand in recess until 2:30. 
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AFTER RECESS 
GRANTS TO STATES 


000 INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 

O00 

000 sTATEMENT OF HAROLD A. CASH, CHAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATIVE 
900 GRANTS COMMITTEE 


O00 
INCREMENT INCREASES TO STATE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Hitu. The committee will come to order please. 

Our first witness is Mr. Harold A. Cash, chairman of the adminis- 
yative grants committee, Interstate Conference of Employment 
security Agencies. 

Mr. Cash. 

lr. Casn. My name is Harold A. Cash. Iam the controller of the 
= liana Employment Security Division and chairman of the adminis- 
000 yative grants committee of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
security Agencies. I am here in behalf of the administrators of the 
ployment security program in all States. 

The appropriation request for fiscal year 1956 makes no provision 
for the so-called merit or increment type of salary increases which will 
ive to be granted to the State employees working in this program. 
This omission constitutes a principal point of dissatisfaction with the 
rquest. No provision for increment increases has been made for the 
past 2 years but general increases provided by State legislatures or by 
oder of State civil service systems have been paid from the con- 
tngeney fund. 

Increment increases have been paid to State employees even though 
10 funds for them have been specifically appropriated. It is abso- 
tely essential that increment increases be paid in the interest of 
mployee morale and maintenance of an effective working force. 

lor 2 years these increases, amounting to about $3,500,000 to $4 
nilion annually, have been paid by diverting funds from operating 
fictions. This diversion has amounted to a hidden reduction in 
perating funds, and coupled with specific reductions made in appro- 

wriation requests, has had adverse effects. 

It is our understanding that the appropriation requests for grants 
the States have omitted amounts for increment increases because 
fa policy of the Federal Government that increment increases made 
vy Federal departments should be financed by funds derived from 
intilled positions. 

State employment security agencies are not Federal departments 
nit are State departments expected to follow the law and practice 
prevailing in their respective States. Moreover, appropriation re- 
quests for grants to the States are made on a workload basis and 
ao as a request for specified positions as are requests for most Federal 
(epartments. The States do not have the same opportunities to 
teate funds for salary increments as do Federal departments. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Congress have recognized the 
validity of providing for increment increases as the estimated annual 
silary provided for each fiscal year includes the increment increases 
uade during the previous year. 


to 
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We are, therefore, only requesting this same recognition for the 
year in which the increases are made. Funds with which to make 
increment increases during fiscal year 1956 will be of the greates 
assistance to the States in strengthening their programs. It would 
be our preference that the required amounts be paid from the cop. 
tingency fund. 

LARGER CONTINGENCY FUND 


The House action transferred $13,500,000 from the basic appro. 
priation to the contingency fund. We approve the provision of g 
larger contingency fund but, in creating it, the House reduced the 
basic appropriation to approximately the fiscal 1955 estimated 
expenditures. 

This action denies funds for needed improvements in financing the 
program and, further, actually represents a reduction from the 1955 
expenditure rate as salary increments will have to be paid from the 
basic appropriation unless specific provision is made for them. 


REED BILL 


In closing may I refer to the Reed bill which earmarks all Federal 
unemployment tax collections for purposes of the employment sec urity 
program. Passage of this bill means that grants to the States are no 
longer a charge to the Federal Treasury. 

One purpose of the Reed bill was to provide more adequate funds 
for administration. 

We do not propose to make unreasonable or unnecessary requests 
but we believe that provision for all salary increases is equitable and 
proper. We also believe that reasonable recognition of program im- 
provements and adequate financing of previously underfinanced opera- 
tions are necessary and desirable. 


ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL COST 


Senator Hitt. Do you estimate that this additional cost will be 
between $3 million and $4 million? 

Mr. Casn. Yes, sir; for 1 year. 

You provided for each year, but you are late 1 year. 

Senator Porrer. What are you asking for, an extra $2 million? 

Mr. Casu. It is a matter of estimate, and the Bureau believes that 
it runs three and a half million dollars to $4 million. 


REQUEST FOR LANGUAGE CHANGE 


We are asking, really, for a change in the contingency language. 
We are not asking for any immediate appropriation, but we are asking 
for a change in the appropriation language to permit those increases to 
be paid from them as the *y occur, 

Senator Hinz. You are now asking for the operating funds for the 
public? 

Mr. Casu. Yes, which means that you do not do the jobs whieh 
you provided for all at one time. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, it reduces some of your operations 
to meet some of these increases? 

Mr. Casu. That is correct. 
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Senator Porrer. I believe in the House report some of the State 
administrators were concerned about requesting the Department of 
Labor to secure from the State administrators funds to be used for 
traveling expenses and telephone expenses. Has that information 
been secured from you? 

Mr. Casn. Do you mean my own State? 

Senator Porrmer. Yes. 

Mr. Casu. Yes, sir. 

| understand the complete report has been submitted. 

Senator Porrrer. [| know that some of the State administrators are 
fearful that the purpose behind this is a continuation of the effort to 
federalize the program. Is that your fear? 

Mr. Casu. Whether that in itself would, I do not know, but I 
believe you are correct in that some administrators may be fearful 
that that is just one move or one aspect coupled with others which 
could lead to that. 

Senator Porrrer. The Congress has decided that a couple of times. 

[ have no further questions. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you very mueh, Mr. Cash. We very much 
appreciate your coming here. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF WiLuIAM B. TYLER 


Senator Hiitu. The subcommittee had been requested to make 
time available to Mr. William B. Tyler, Atherton, Calif., representing 
the Interassociation Unemployment Insurance Committee, on the 
appropriation for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
and employment service administration. Mr. Tyler was unable to 
be present with us today but asked that his statement be included in 
the hearings, and it is a pleasure to comply with his request. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WiLLIAM B. TyLeR or ATHERTON, Ca.ir., VICE PRESIDENT, 
INTER-ASSOCIATION UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is William B. Tyler of Atherton, Calif. 
lam a retired business executive and I appear here representing the Inter-Associa- 
tion Unemployment Insurance Committee, a nonprofit California corporation of 
which I am a director and one of its founders. Our association is, as its name 
implies an interassociation; that is, an association of associations —generally 
these are associations of employers which, as you know, pay the unemployment 
insurance tax. Therefore, the Inter-Association which I represent, includes in 
its scope probably the employers of from 60 to 70 percent of all of the workers in 
our State who are eligible for unemployment insurance. 

I might also add that since March 1954, through appointment by Gov. Goodwin 
J. Knight, I have served as chairman of California’s Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment working with our department of employment. 

During the last 5 vears, the employers of California, and more recently with the 
support of Governor Knight and Director of Employment William A. Burkett, 
have unveiled an interesting and serious problem. This problem relates to un- 
warranted, improper, and illegal drains upon the unemployment insurance fund 
by persons who are not entitled to unemployment insurance benefits. To put it 
bluntly, we have been paying and are continuing to pay many millions of dollars 
annually to claimants who have been and are filing fraudulent claims. The 
practice has become so widespread that committees of the California State Legis- 
lature have interested themselves in the problem and I propose directly to cite to 
you some of the findings resulting from official legislative investigations. 

The word “fraudulent,” gentlemen, is an ugly one. Some prefer to use such 
expressions as “improper claims,” ‘improper payments,” or “‘chiseling’’, but fac- 
tually the results are the same no matter what label is attached to them. These 
facts are that many millions of dollars annually, dollars which are paid out in taxes 
by the covered employers in California, are being paid out to persons who are not 
entitled thereto. 
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In tackling the problem, it must first be recognized that the unemploymey; 
insurance law creates strictly an insurance project, a project based on recognized 
insurance standards. It is not a social-welfare project, because if it were, the eos 
would not be borne by employers to cover their covered workers, but by the tay. 
payers generally and claims for benefits would be paid out of general funds, be the 
local, State, or Federal. 

As an insurance project, therefore, it becomes manifest that claimants mys 
first be eligible for such benefits and secondly must qualify for them. Nov, thy 
rules for eligibility and qualification for unemployment insurance benefits are pot 
complex. They are simple and may be summarized about as follows: Any eoy. 
ered worker is eligible for unemployment insurance benefits if he is withoy: 
employment through no fault of hisown. And every covered worker can qualif 
for such benefits upon proper showing that he is willing to work, able to work. 
and that he is actively seeking work. No man or woman who meets this simple 
test of eligibility and qualification need suffer any inconvenience, delay, or per. 
sonal humiliation in obtaining the insurance protection which is his by right and 
which has been paid for by his former employers under the laws of the land, 

The problem I spoke of is the problem of detecting and arresting the im roper, 
fraudulent, or unlawful claims filed by the unemployed (and ofttimes by the 
employed) who either are ineligible for benefits or even if eligible cannot or wil 
not meet the qualification I have mentioned, viz., willing to work, able to work. 
and actively seeking work. 

May I give you examples of what I mean? These are actual cases: 

Example No. 1. Here is a girl who worked for vears in a cannery; then as a 
grocery clerk. She was laid off from her job and was thereupon eligible for 
benefits. She applied for them and got them. When she was laid off, however, 
she decided to attend a beauty college on a full-time basis and for 8 months sh 
traveled 60 miles each day and attended school 8 hours a day for 6 days a week 
(except on Friday when she quit school early to appear and collect her unemploy- 
ment insurance check). 

This girl collected in unemployment insurance $25 per week for 40 weeks or 
a total of $1,000, but at no time did she qualify as being willing and able to 
accept employment. What is worse for many weeks she contacted her unior 
and obtained union certification that she was seeking work and none was avail- 
able. And on at least six occasions she affirmatively told the department of em- 
ployment that she was not attending school. 

Example No. 2: A carpenter for 25 years was laid off. He decided to build a 
home of his own which he completed 8 months later. During his homebuilding 
activity he drew unemployment insurance for 21 weeks, a total of $525. 

Example No. 3: A law student drew $25 a week for 19 weeks and during this 
time was regularly employed by a firm of attornevs to serve summonses, subpenas, 
and other legal papers for which he received the statutory fees plus mileage of 
12 to 15 cents per mile. His work carried him into 3 counties and at no time did 
he reveal to the department of employment his lack of qualification to receiv 
benefits although he collected them on the same day each week for 19 weeks. 

Example No. 4: Here is a girl—a bookkeeper—fired for suspected criminal 
embezzlement who filed for benefits, and received them on the statement she was 
“Jet out—change in personnel.’”’ She collected unemployment insurance for 5 
weeks | efore she was exposed. 

These examples, gentlemen, are random samples of what chiseling consists of 
as we have detected it in California. ‘Chiseling’’ which depletes the funds 
accumulated for honest workers who are entitled to them and which are a tax 
upon the erployers who, after all, foot the bill. 

In January of the current year, an interim committee of the Assembly of th 
California State Legislature,:after extended hearings and deliberation on th 
subject Fraudulent and Improper Unemployment Insurance Payments, sub- 
mitted its unanimous report to the assembly. This report was based upon data 
obtained through methods of sampling, proven methods recognized by public- 
opinion pollsters and economists. Here are the highlights of the findings of that 
legislative committee: i 

1. Out of 780 random sample investigations of payments made from April 2/, 
1953, to October 22, 1954, 21 percent of the benefit payments involved claimant 
fraud. ; 

2. On these 780 claims, 21 percent of the money paid should not have been paid 

3. That in 1953, out of a total of $97 million paid out in benefits, as estimated, 
$21,400,000 was paid on claims involving fraud. The committee noted that 
because the estimate was based on ‘sample results” the fraud figure could var} 
between $16 million and $26 million. 
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4. That in 1954, out of a total of $142 million in claims paid, an estimated 
$29 million involved fraud, which, likewise, could have varied between $23 million 
and $36 million, 

In other words, gentlemen, our legislative committee estimated that in 1953 
and 1954, more than 20 cents out of every dollar paid into the fund by California 
employers was actually stolen. 

lam attaching a copy of this report for your reference and further consideration. 

One of the methods used by Mr. William A. Burkett, director of the department 
of employment, since he took office on November 15, 1953, has been to make a 
100 percent internal check of names on all employer payrolls submitted to the 
Department against the record of claimants’ names. This check is done by 
machine and has revealed approximately 10,000 fraudulent claims each quarter. 
If there are degrees of fraud, and I believe there are, this type of fraud is the most 
flagrant of all because the claimants are actually employed and are receiving pay 
checks from employers and benefit checks from the State—all at one and the same 
time. This internal audit, of course, costs money—so does the field investigation 
of random sampling. But one thing is certain and that is that every dollar spent 
in this behalf is returned tenfold to the unemployment insurance fund. Such 
checking also tends to retard the further commission of fraud by persons faced 
with that temptation. Certainly everything possible should be done in order to 
remove the temptation to commit fraud. 

As a result of its study our State legislative committee recommended (1) that 
the department of employment should bring all its resources into a fight against 
fraud, (2) continue its program of internal audit of claims paid, and (3) continue 
random sampling. These, of course, are the only sound recommendations which 
the committee could have mada, viz, to fight fraud which has become rampant, 
to continue internal audits and to continue field investigations warranted by 
random sampling. 

As I am sure you may have guessed by now, the solution to our problem ties 
directly to our administrative budget, the problem which is now before you. With 
funds assigned for the purpose we can and will continue to wage war against 
dishonesty and immorality—without such funds our whole program of unemploy- 
ment insurance is in jeopardy. 

When the assembly committee of our State legislature was in the course of its 
investigation, it hired the firm of McKinsey & Co., a reputable and nationally 
known firm of management consultants, to study the administration of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment. On February 2, 1954, McKinsey & Co. 
submitted its report with findings and recommendations in which they commented 
at length on the problems which stem from the Federal-State budgetary system; 
that the State has the responsibility of establishing administrative policies but the 
Federal Government controls the financing; that the Federal Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security sets up time standards or man-hour requirements for each State; 
that where a State’s actual experience (or time required to perform a specific 
operation) is lower than the Federal criteria, the State is held to its experience, 
but where the actual experience of 9 State is higher than the Federal criteria, 
then the State must hold to the latter. 

Now these criteria or time standards set up federally for State operation are 
rather complex and difficult to understand. In practical effect, however, here is 
the way it works. In the case of claims taking activity, that is, the first interview 
with a claimant, the Federal Bureau sets 10.52 minutes as the time required to 
complete such initial interview. Our own department of employment, in its 
effort to detect fraud at inception calculates that a little more than 14 minutes is 
required, why? To ask more questions. Well, to ask more questions takes more 
time and to take more time means higher cost of the claims taking function of our 
administration. In many budgetary operations, private and public, an adminis- 
tration may economize in one function to divert funds to another function thus 
staying within the total budget. This is not permissible however under the rules 
laid down by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security because of its policy 
of using the lower of experience or criteria at the time of making up the budget for 
the succeeding year. In other words if funds are taken from division A and spent 
in division B, then the new budget for division A may be impossibly low. 

We in industry believe that entirely aside from the financial aspects of fraud 
Which I have just discussed, the continued practice of presenting fraudulent claims 
to an agency of Government has far deeper and more serious implications. I 
refer to the moral aspect and the weakening of the moral fiber of our citizenry. 
If, by the simple mechanical means of matching names on active payrolls in indus- 
try against names on the rolls of unemployment insurance, we can, as we have 
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proven, detect some 40,000 frauds each year, this means that 40,000 of our eitj. 
zens are deliberately defrauding our Government. Respect for a Government of 
laws is one of the main tenets of our free enterprise system and when that respec 
is flaunted by such a large number of persons in only one of the States to the 
extent of $20 million or $30 million annually, it is high time something should be 
done about it. And bear in mind too, that this internal check detects only those 
workers who while drawing unemployment insurance benefits are employed in g 
covered industry. No check has yet been devised to detect a worker who draws 
unemployment insurance benefits from credits he obtained in covered employ- 
ment and simultaneously is employed on a farm, picking fruit, in domestic em- 
ployment, or elsewhere in exempt employment. Our farmers well know that 
some farm workers insist upon a certain week day off each week. It is no coinej- 
dence that unemployment insurance claimants are required to appear on a specified 
day and hour each week to receive their weekly benefit check. 

The Department of Employment in California, pursuant to mandate from the 
State legislature, is actively working on an efficient, workable long-range program 
to prevent fraud. Its first effort is toward publie education and that is being 
accomplished by the use of a splendid motion picture which is shown to groups 
of initial applicants for unemployment insurance benefits. This movie takes them 
step by step through their rights and obligations under the law and the duties 
and obligations of the State employees handling their claims. Secondly—we are 
perfecting procedures for the proper interviewing of initial claimants with the 
object of detecting attempted fraud at its inception. Thirdly, we practice periodic 
interviews of each claimant during the time he is reeeiving benefit checks and lastly, 
our internal audit matches names and social-security numbers of claimants against 
payrolls. 

The Department is doing a good job in these respects. Recent checks show 
a drop in fraud by 6 percent for the most recent quarter—a saving of nearly $2 
million to the State fund. The work should continue. Minor differences in 
philosophy between the Federal Bureau of Employment Security which controls 
administrative funds and our State department of employment which dispenses 
them should not hamper this vital work so important to employers who pay the 
bill and to the fund itself upon which millions of honest, decent workers rely, 

The Bureau of Employment Security has already informed the State of Califor- 
nia that in our budget for 1955-56 we will be granted only the standard criteria 
allowances for claims administration. 

As McKinsey & Co. stated in its report to the legislature: 

“The use of criteria or experience is one of the most unsatisfactory of the 
various detailed processes. * * * the final sum budgeted for the California 
Department of Employment bears no relationship to any reasonable measure- 
ment of the anticipated workload. Budgeting can be used suitably as a cost 
control or cost reduction tool, but only if it bears some relationship to the amount 
of the work to be performed and can be founded on some rational plan of opera- 
tion. The workings of the present budget make this almost impossible.” 

And with respect to fraud, the McKinsey report said: 

“Money which should never have been paid out obviously depletes the insurance 
fund. These illegal withdrawals will presumably have to be made up by increased 
employer tax contributions at some future date. This type of payment represents 
an immediate as well as permanent damage to the basic insurance fund.”’ [Italics 
supplied.] 

Mr. Chairman, we do not ask that your committee set any given sum for our 
fraud investigation activities in California. We do not ask that you change any 
single item in whatever budgets are before you. The answer to our problem is 
even more simple than that. The Congress affords to the Federal Bureau of 
Employment Security a very substantial contingence fund which may be made 
available to States whose actual work loads eause them to exceed the amounts 
initially provided in the budget which are based on ‘“‘standard workloads” or 
“standard criteria.” 

Our plea to you gentlemen is simplv this: That vou include in your report on 
this appropriation bill an endorsement of the following principles: 

(1) That the prevention and investigation of fraudulent and improper benefit 
claims are necessary and important parts of proper administration of State 
Unemployment Insurance laws, and 

(2) That when any State ean reasonably demonstrate a high percentage of 
fraudulent claims, additional costs to combat the problem will be accepted by the 
Bureau of Employment Security as a proper charge against the contingency fund 
granted in the appropriation now before you. 
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If you will do this, it is our hope that the Bureau of Employment Security will be 
guided by congressional recognition of the fraud problem as well as by congres- 
sional direction on the means to prevent fraud. 

Senator Hitu. Our next witness is Mr. George J. Hecht, chairman 

f the A PTes P “~ cs) ittee ‘ | blisher f he Pare s? 
of the American Farents Committee, and publisher of the Farents 
Magazine, 

CHILDREN’S BuREAU 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, PUBLISHER, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


Mr. Hecut. The American Parents Committee appreciates this 
opportunity to ‘Support the programs of the Children’s Bureau. 

This year we ask you especially to consider increasing the appro- 
priation for the crippled children’s program from the $10,800,000 
in the present bill to the $15 million authorized under the Social 

Security Act. 

We spent severt al months this past year studying the operation of 
the Federal crippled children’s grant-in-aid program. 

We have visited clinics, corresponded with the directors of the 
program in the States and consulted with prominent doctors and lay- 
men. Over and over again we realized that “crippled children” are 
not only those who use crutches; children are handicapped by many 
conditions ranging from cerebral palsy to deafness. 

The crippled children’s program was set up to help the States take 
care of the handicapped children who because of economic reasons, 
inaccessibility to medical centers, or for any other reason would not 
receive treatment. 

The amazing advances recently made by medical research in the 
knowledge and techniques of treating such children are not benefiting 
the thousands and the thousands of crippled children who need them, 
This is partly because of lack of funds. 

[ have here a summary of the information we gathered about the 
crippled children’s programs in the States and a copy of the pamphlet 
which we published, based on that and other data. The study was 
not completed in time for us to try to persuade the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to increase this budget. 

However, we hope it will persuade this committee of the need for 
more funds. [submit the State summary and the text of the pamphlet 
for your information and, if you like, they may be included in the 
record, 

MICHIGAN CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S ASSOCIATION 


Senator Porrrer. If you want a real report, you can have the 
progress report from the Michigan Crippled Children’s Association. 
[ would like to submit this for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Hecur. Now, I should like to summarize just briefly five of 
” major cone Jusions. 

The new surgical knowledge to help children with defective 
nat is almost mirtculous in its results. Although regional heart 
centers have been set up by the Children’s Bureau in various parts 
of the country, this surgery is still not available to many children who 
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need it. Many States do not treat cardiac conditions under their 
programs and others who do, are limited in funds to send children to 
Ee surgical centers. 

. The new team method of treating a child with cleft palate is fay 
more effective than any treatments of the past. It involves surgery 
to close the palate, orthodontia to get the teeth to grow in the right 
places, and speech therapy to train “the child to talk. But the te ‘am 
approach is expensive and many States do not put up funds for it, 

There was an article in the publication of the Children’s Bureay 
that just came out, and I should like to leave that article with the 
committee. 

The new electronic devices for testing hearing and electronic 
aids to hearing can help many children to go to public school and 
develop normally instead of being committed to State schools for the 
deaf. Yet the new devices are available in only a few States. 

4. There are some children in every State who were born with a 
missing limb or who have suffered amputation at an early age. In 
spite of the progress made during and after the war in developing 
artificial limbs for adults, very little has been done to develop them 
for children. 

5. One of the greatest tragedies to us is that the wonderful a 
drugs for controlling epileptic seizures, some developed by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, through generous support of the Congress, 
are not reaching enough epileptic children in many States. 

Three noted authorities have agreed to come with us this morning 
to discuss with you the need for more funds in the last three fields | 
have named. I would like to introduce them and then have them 
speak in the same order. 

First, Dr. John E. Bordley, head of the Department of Laryngology 
and Otology at Johns Hopkins Hospital, under whose auspices the 
most up-to-date speech and hard of hearing center in the world has 
been developed; 

Second, Gen. F.S. Strong, Jr., Director of the Advisory Committee 
on Artificial Limbs of the National Research Council, was here this 
morning but he had to leave. I shall submit his statement for the 
record. 

Third, Dr. Douglas T. Davison, Jr., who is representing his colleague 
Dr. William L. Lennox, the noted authority on epilepsy from the 
Children’s Medical Center in Boston. 

May I say just one more word in closing this presentation of the 
American Parents Committee. 


STIMULATION OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Most of the States have indicated to us that an increase in Federal 
funds would stimulate their States to appropriate the funds required 
for matching, and perhaps more. The total increase would enable 
most States to extend and improve their work with crippled children. 

About half of them say they would begin work in epilepsy. 

Eighteen States mentioned the need for work with the hard of 
hearing. Other States would begin to take care of children with 
other handicaps who are not receiving treatment. 

It costs far less to take care of a crippling condition in a child, and 
thereby help him to grow into a normal self-supporting adult, than 
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tt does to rehabilitate him when he is grown to manhood or take 
care of him in a tax-supported institution. 

We hope that both the humane aspects and the economical aspects 
of the problem will persade you to increase the appropriation for the 
crippled children grant-in-aid program from the $10,800,000 appro- 
priated last year to the $15 million authorized in the Soc ial Sec urity 
Act. 

We also have, in addition to the gentlemen sitting to my right, 
Mr. Pearce from Mic higan, who will suppleme nt what I have to say 
as well as speaking for the American Legion organizations of Michigan 
which he represents, but with which I have nothing to do. 

I should now like to call on Dr. John E. Bordley, professor and 
director of the Department of Laryngology and Otology, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN E. BORDLEY, PROFESSOR AND DIRECTOR 
OF DEPARTMENT OF LARYNGOLOGY AND OTOLOGY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. BorpLey. Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you to share the plea of the American Parents Committee that 
you appropriate for the crippled children’s program the full $15 
million authorized by law, rather than the $10,800,000 in the current 
budget. 

This is in essence a joint statement in which I am joined by Dr. 
William Hardy, director of the hearing and speech center at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

There is an ever-increasing number of physically and mentally 
handicapped children, and in no single State is there a program 
adequate to take care of them. ‘This fact is a direct reflection of three 
factors: 

(2) Population increase; 

(b) Medical skill in bringing to delivery and keeping alive thousands 
of children who in previous times would have died of their imper- 
fections; and 

(c) Consistently improving techniques of case finding and diagnosis. 


PROBLEMS OF HEARING IMPAIRMENT 


It might be well to center for a few minutes on problems of hearing 
and hearing impairment, wherein the technical information is most 
familiar to this witness. 

Approximately 5 percent of our school-age population has hearing 
impairment or conditions of the ears, nose, and throat which may lead 
to hearing impairment. 

The figures are not available for the preschool-age group; the num- 
ber is probably less, but still significant. 

Of the school-age group, four-fifths have the kind of impairment 
that is amenable to medical and surgical therapy, provided that the 
cases are found and treated early, before irre parable anatomic changes 
occur. Approximately one-fifth of these hearing-impaired children, 
300,000 to 500,000 by estimate, have a handicapping condition that 
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is not directly amenable to medical therapy, but which can often hp 
brought under control by early steps in rehabilitation and followup 
by special help in sionaiien, 

It is this state of affairs that has brought about the professional] 
development of school and health services in hearing conservation that 
now exists in the forward-looking States. 

Very few children nowadays are totally deaf, and those with such 
profound hearing losses as to require special education as deaf children 
number no more than one-tenth of 1 percent of the population. 

A hearing handicap in children is extremely disabling when it js 
severe, for it interferes with the child’s fundamental development of 
language and speech, and places him in a world that is confused and 
distorted. 

A lesser hearing impairment is not so disabling to the growing mind, 
but promotes serious behavioral side effects—inattention, — sloy 
learning, frustration, apathy that often cause observers to believe the 
child intellectually dull or defective. Then, too, various levels of 
hearing impairment may accompany other forms of physical and 
mental handicaps, cleft palate, motor palsy, epilepsy, various forms of 
brain damage, and the like, and further complicate the child’s problems 
and needs. 

In Maryland, where much attention is being paid to these needs, 
it is no casual thing that within the State health department, crippled 
children’s services and maternal and child health come under the 
Bureau of Preventive Medicine. 


PREVENTIVE GOALS IN CHILD HEALTH 


In all aspects of child health there are two modes of prevention: 
The one, to find and alleviate a condition that may lead to a handicap; 
the other, to mitigate the handicap to the greatest possible degree so 
that the affected child may lead as normal life as possible. 

These preventive goals necessitate two kinds of services: 

(1) Provision of an adequate program of case finding and diagnosis; 
and 


Availability of clinical services for the severe problems which 
require special medical, therapeutic, or rehabilitative work. 

The Children’s Bureau supports both aspects of this work by con- 
tributions to general State programs for crippled children’s services, 
and by support for the establishment of pilot programs in treatment 
and research at the university level. 


JOHNS HOPKINS HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 


The hearing and speech center at Johns Hopkins is a case in point. 
This is a clinical activity of the medical school and hospital, and a 
research and training activity of the medical school and the school of 
hygiene and public health. 

We see hundreds of small children every year and learn with the 

various consultative services how to improve diagnostic methods and 
procedures for therapy and training. 

The children we see have developed deviantly or have suffered 
damage from a wide variety of diseases and infections. They do not 
talk, do not know language. They are not simply deaf; some are 
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mentally retarded, but are mistaken as deaf; some are deaf, but are 
thought to be feebleminded. Some are brain-damaged; some present 
serious behavioral or psychopathic problems. 

We have learned that a careful measurement of hearing should 
precede any other diagnostic steps. Then there are many different 
causes for and degrees of hearing impairment. These must be differ- 
entiated, if each child is to be helped to achieve his best potential 
development. 

In the past few years we have learned how to measure accurately 
the hearing of even tiny infants, and we use information obtained 
from working with children, adults, and animals to learn more about 
relations between disease and physiology, and between levels of 
impairment and the development of language and speech. 

Most hearing-impaired children can learn better with hearing aids, 
for few are totally deaf. This was not known until a relatively short 
time ago. 

Nowadays, with constantly improving diagnostic procedures, we 
start 2- and 3-year-old children with hearing aids, and work with 
their parents in developing a language-training program at home. 
sy the time they are school age, sound has meaning for hundreds of 
these children; they are not functionally deaf, as they would have 
been in past years, but only hard of hearing and able to get along in 
school. 

A few days ago we reexamined a little girl with a severe hearing loss 
whom we first saw when she was 9 months old; she has been wearing 
a hearing aid since the age of 12 months; now, at 4% years, she can 
talk understandably and can follow any reasonable conversation. 
This is not magic; it is the direct result of the back-and-forthness 
between clinical and research work at the university level. 

Much of all this comes about because of the remarkable develop- 
ments in hearing aids. We work constantly to learn more about the 
hearing needs of children with diiferent problems and levels of hearing 
impairment, and pass this information onto engineers and manu- 
facturers. 

In short, modern emphasis is on hearing rather than on deafness; 
we are concerned that the little fellow between the ears has every 
possible chance to develop as normally as possible. This requires the 
closest possible relations among medical and rehabilitative and 
educational procedures. Many more centers are needed to provide 
such special services. 


CASES OF HEARING-IMPAIRED CHILDREN 


It would be easy to specify hundreds of cases of hearing-impaired 
children who have been helped by such a program from crippled 
children’s services. 

oe instance, a 4-year -old was referred to 1 of the county clinics of 

ie State cripple 1d children’s services by a private physician who wanted 
a ue s opinion; the child had not developed understandable 
speech, did not respond consistently to various sounds, and was 
thought to be essentially deaf. The examining otologist found a 
history of high fever with oe ations when the child was a few 
months old, and evidence of chronically infected adenoid tissue. He 
recommended special hearing tests, the 4-year-old did not respond 
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adequately to routine tests, and surgery to relieve the chronic 
condition. 

The surgery was done by a private doctor, and the diagnostic testine 
was carried out in a special audiologic center. It was found that the 
child had a great deal of useful hearing, further improved by the sur. 
gery. A suitable hearing aid was prescribed, and mother and child 
were given intensive guidance in the use of the aid and in stimulating 
language and speech development. 

Within about 2 years the child was talking understandably, not yet 
normally, and language was a growing tool for him. He started jp 
regular school, with careful followup by the health nurse who keeps in 
touch with the family, and with special understanding of the child’s 
problems by the teacher. He is well on his way. 

The total cost of such management may amount to $250 to $300. 
part or all of which may be paid by the family or by the crippled chil. 
dren’s services, according to the particular circumstances; the cost of 
his education as a deaf child would have been approximately $1,700 
per vear. 

The uncounted dividend is that we have a normal boy with a 
normal future and a normal environment. 


HEARING AIDS 


Senator Hiri. Will he have to use a hearing aid the rest of his life? 

Dr. Borpuiry. Yes, sir; because his nerve is damaged, but he has a 
perfectly good future in college and business, and he will be a per- 
fectly adequate individual to the State and country. 

Senator Hiny. They have made tremendous strides in the manu- 
facture of these hearing aids, have they not? 

Dr. Borpury. Yes, sir. We handle the investigation of pretty 
nearly all that come out in our laboratories, and the ‘y have made as 
fine advances as they have made in television. It is perfectly amaz- 
ing. 

We need our special schools, but it is both humane and economical 
to see to it that they house only the children who need them. 

At the other end of the scale, the child with evidence of lesser 
hearing impairment, who can be brought to normal hearing, the facts 
are not so dramatic. His needs must be known and met, usually by 
routine medical or surgical therapy, involving careful se ‘hool-health 
followup. 

Unfortunately, in many communities, this routine therapy is sim- 
ply not available; it must be developed. 

A good preventive program works so that cases are found and treated 
and returned to normal, without high drama nor fanfare. This sort of 
thing is 80 percent of the need in problems of hearing impairment. It 
costs something to make such a program work, but not one one- 
hundredth of the cost in disease, illness, poor progress in school and 
lost man-hours from work when the impairment is not prevented in 
childhood. 

Everybody is thrilled these days by the potentials of the new polio 
vaccine in relieving this vicious scourge, but, without detracting iu 
any sense from the urgent need to control and reduce polio, your 
attention is directed to the fact that children stricken with polio 
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compose only a small proportion of the number suffering from handi- 

aping hearing impairment. 

“\fost otologists will comment that about 50 percent of the hearing 
problems they treat, there are approximately 20 million persons so 
afected in this country, has their onset in childhood. 

The crippled children’s program of the Children’s Bureau is dedi- 
ated to the idea that all children with hearing impairments should 
benefit from the new techniques and devices that will help them to hea 
and speak rather than spend their lives in a world of silence. Un- 
fortunately, the latest medical and surgical therapy is not available 
io all hard-of-hearing children. More funds will help to bring hearing 
and speech aids to many more children. 


PROGRESS IN RESTORATION OF HEARING 


Senator Hitt, Have we made definite progress in the restoration of 
hearing outside of the hearing aid? 

Dr. BorpLey. Senator, 1 mentioned four-fifths of these children. 
\fost of them would have gone into a partially deaf life if it had not 
been for the work done in the clinie discovering that removal of 
adenoids that grow up in the eustachian tube can be removed by forms 
of irradation. 

Many people who develop deafness by otosclerosis have been 

wed through surgery. 

Senator Hitt. Who worked out that operation? 

Dr. BorpLey. By a man named Robert Barany, and originally in 
sweden about 1860, but it was not until a man named Lempert in 
this country, using our modern methods and antibiotic techniques 
levised a usable operation. We do about 200 a year now in our 
hospital alone. 

Senator Hitt. With good success? 

Dr. BorpLey. With about 90 percent. 

Senator Hitt. Do you mean you restore the hearing to the extent 
that they do not have to use a hearing aid? 

Dr. Bonney. It is restored to a usable level. We do not consider 
that if a man gets his hearing back for just 2 years, it has been restored 
toa usable level; it has to be permanently restored. 

Senator Hriti. Then, 90 percent do get their hearing back per- 
manently as a result of this operation? 

Dr. Borpiey. Yes, sir. Those that have the right type of hearing 
loss for that type of operation. 


PRIVATE FUNDS SPENT IN RESEARCH 


We have raised and spent over $600,000 on pure basic research in 
() years in our particular institution. 

Senator Hitt. Do you mean at Johns Hopkins? 

Dr. Borpiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiitu. You speak of 30 vears. Have most of them been 
in more recent years, or has that been pretty much leveled off? 

Dr. BorpLey. No; it started with the first audiometer. Research 
did not get anywhere in hearing until the vacuum tube was developed. 
You had to have a metered sound, and you had to have some method 
for amplification of these electrical nerve impulses, and the vacuum 
tube solved all of that. 
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Although there was research 30 years ago, there is much mor 
research now than there was even 10 years ago. 

Senator Hitt. Has the Lempert method been improved upon? 

Dr. Borptey. When he started, 30 percent would have been a 
good record, but now 80 to 90 percent is more what you get. 

Senator Hiti. Did you say you do about 200 of those operations q 
year? 

Dr. Borpiry. Yes, sir 


Tue Nevuro.oaicanL INsStTituTs OF THE CHILDREN’s Mupicat Crenter, B 
STATEMENT OF DR. DOUGLAS T. DAVIDSON, JR. 
RESEARCH IN EPILEPTIC SEIZURES 


Dr. Davipson. I am Dr. Douglas T. Davidson, Jr., associat, 
physician in the seizure division of the Children’s Medical Center, and 
f am pinch-hitting for my friend and colleague, Dr. William G. 
Lennox, who has devoted a lifetime to the study of epilepsy. 

Much of what has been said by the previous speaker could be re- 
peated if it were new to you. However, you know the need for 
translating our modern advances into general application. 

There is always, of course, a need for basic researc h, but we are not 
applying the discoveries which we have already made within the last 
10 to 20 vears. 

There are two discoveries in this field which have been mainly 
responsible for our increased helpfulness to the child who suffers from 
convulsions or other epileptic seizure. One is the brain-wave test 
which amplifies electric currents of the brain and enables us to see 
which children are predisposed to epilepsy and which children have 
localized areas which are disturbed, which may be surgically elimi- 
nated. 

This brain-wave machine is useful not only in epilepsy but in de- 
termining why certain children have behavior disorders, why some of 
them are paralyzed, and so forth. It is a machine for discovering 
a number of things about the general behavior of the human brain. 

The second advance besides the brain-wave machine consists of 
the development of chemicals, drugs which now will effectively con- 
trol the seizures in about 80 percent of children who are affected. 

Of course, if you nip these seizures in the bud in childhood, then 

you save yourself the problem of rehabilitation, of retraining, and 
reorientation psychologically in the adult, 


NEW MEDICINES 


This gives you a rather interesting view of some of the new medicines 
which we have today which we did not have 10 years ago. 

On that particular subject, there are 3 medicines which we had 
in our clinic 10 years ago. Each of those drugs means that we are 
going to eliminate attacks in a certain number of children whom we 
could not help previously, children whom we could not help 10 years 
ago. 

It is no wonder that a doctor who graduated from medical school 
18 years ago, as I did, needs to be brought up to date. It is no 
wonder that he knows about phenobarbital and bromides but does not 
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know about some of the new medicines which are enabling 
4re people whom we were not able to help before. 
Senator Hiiu. I do not see glutamine on here. 
Dr. Davipson. No, sir; this is not up to date. 
We are getting up to six new drugs a year for evaluation in our 


I seizure clinic. — ‘he girls are taking these charts down eve ry 3 months 


to put on new medicines. 

Most of the medicines are taken off again if they do not prove to 
be useful, but many of them stay on, so our list of helpful drugs is 
crowing and growing. 

The need to apply this knowledge on a general scale is the reason 
for our plea for increased appropriations for the Children’s Bureau. 


SPASTIC CHILD 


Senator Hitu. I realize when you use a term sometimes it is very 
ceneral, like when you speak of medicine, you might mean many 
diferent things. 

When we speak of a spastic child, are you able to do anything more 
for them so far as drugs are concerned? Is there any way to restore 
their normal functions? 

Dr. Davidson. Yes; by muscle training and, in certain cases, 
operation will help in the rehabilitation of such children. About 30 
percent of such children also have epileptic symptoms; therefore, in 
such children, there is a combined problem of controlling the seizures 
and improving the muscle function. 

Senator Hinu. In other words, in many of these cases, you find both 
conditions? 

Dr. Davipson. That is correct, because, in many cases, both the 
epilepsy and the spastic condition are a result of injury to the brain. 

I think one of the fields which is coming into prominence now is the 
care of the child who is just too hyperactive to sit in school. He 
cannot keep his attention on one subject long enough to be tutorable. 

We are now developing medicines which will le nethen the child’s 
attention span and calm him down without so befogging his mind so 
that he can learn. This is another area which has developed as a 
result of our interest in these children who are handicapped by these 
brain injuries, 

Senator Hriu. A while ago, we spoke of glutamine. Do we have 
any more recent drug than that? 


MYZOLINE 


Dr. Davipson. It is hard for me to keep track of which drug we 
got first, but I would say, of the anticonvulsant drugs, which we have 
had recently, the wide application of myzoline, a drug which was 
developed in England, would do more than any other medicine that 
we have had in the last 10 years and any other medicine which has 
been completely evaluated. 

Senator Hitt. What is the base for most of these drugs? 

Dr. Davipson. Most of these drugs are related to a basic structure 
which is somewhat similar to phenobarbital, but they do not all 
lave the sedative characteristics of phenobarbital; some of them are 
actually stimulating, so we must give a sedative drug along with 
them to achieve a balance. 
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Senator Porrrer. Can all seizures be controlled by the use of dryos 
in epilepsy? ; 

Dr. Davipson. No. We do much better in controlling the mora 
violent seizures than we do in the minor seizures. That is a paradox 
although it is not too strange because convulsive attack is the involyo. 
ment of the ne rve cell of the entire brain, whereas the minor seizures 
involve limited circuits. 

Most of the brain in the epileptic is quite normal, but if it is so jryj. 
tated and stimulated by abnormal electric discharge from a damage) 
area, then the good part of the brain may also participate in this elec. 
tric storm and a convulsion results. 

If, by decreasing the irritability of the good part of the brain yoy 

can prevent the threat of this storm into the good part of the brain 

the ‘n you are limiting the type of seizure. You are limiting the spread 
so that vou often have some ‘thing which is so minor that it does no 
interfere with the patient’s normal activity. 


CAUSE OF EPILEPSY 


Senator Porrrmr. Epilepsy is always caused by brain injuries; is it 
not? 

Dr. Davipson. I think that could be true in about three-quarters 
of the patients. That is not the whole answer because many children 
with cerebral palsy do not have brain injuries in addition. 

Why it is that certain injuries result in epileptic activity and other 
injuries to the brain do not so result is one of the unanswered problems 
in this field. 

Senator Porrrr. I would assume that epilepsy normally develops 
in early life; is that true? 

Dr. Davinson. In three-quarters, it develops before 21 years of age 

Senator Hiuu. I have heard of cases of people who, as they get along 
in life, without any apparent brain damage, all at once develop various 
epileptic seizures 

Dr. Davipson. Yes, sir; that is true. 

One of the mysteries is what is going on when a scar changes from an 
apparently healed scar into a scar which is irritable, and epilepsy is 
something we do not understand, but some of the ripening process is 
taking place which may require 6 months, common a year in soldiers 
who have been shot through the brain during the war years and who 
have survived, to as long as 20 or 30 years after the injury. There 
may be a ripening process going on in that scar before any epileptic 
activity is demonstrable in the area 

Why it is that a scar in one part of the individual’s brain will ripen 
in 1 year, and in another part of that brain, the same individual will 
ripen 5 years later or 10 years later, we do not know. 

One of the interesting things that ‘has come out of our new methods 
of treating epilepsy is a recognition by such organizations as the 
registry of motor vehicles that people with epilepsy do not necessarily 
always need to have epilepsy. 

In Massachusetts, there are 400 people who have admitted to 
epilepsy and who are now driving automobiles with the blessing of the 
registry of motor vehicles. To give a person a license who is still 
subject to seizures is the last thing that the registry bureau would 
ordinarily ever do. 
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However, the registry bureau recognizes that doctors can predict 
when &@ man’s or woman’s seizures are so well under control that the 
chances of his having another attack at the wheel of the automobile 
are infinitesimal. 

Senator HiLu. Our next witness is Mr. Melvin C. Pierce, from your 
State, Senator Potter. 

Senator Porrer. I am delighted that Mr. Pierce is here represent- 
ing our State and the American Legion of our State, and I might just 
preface his remarks by welcoming him. 

We are delighted that you have taken the interest to be here. The 
American Legion as well as many other civic groups have been a 
creat spearhead in developing civic interest in the crippled children’s 
program in our State of Michigan. We take a great deal of pride in 
our activities there. 

We are delighted that Mr. Pierce has appeared to represent our 
State 

AMERICAN LEGION 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN C. PIERCE 
PARENT AND HIS CHILD AT HOME 


Mr. Pierce. After all these people we have been listening to today 
have told us about all the things that are so necessary and needed, you 
begin to wonder sometimes who it is you are talking about; whether 
it is the profession or the patient along at the other end of the line. 

Senator Hitt. May I interject to say that we have been here for 
weeks listening. 

Mr. Prerce. You have intense patience. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pierce. I am here trying to speak on the basis of the other end 
of the line, the parent and his child at home. 

You see, the American veteran who has come home from the service 
has had a tremendous advantage all these years by the money that 
the Congress has spent through the VA to give him the very best that 
there is possibly available in medical care of every kind. If his i injury 
is service-connected, there is no expense to him. [If it is not service- 
connected and he is out of the service, he can’t afford to pay, he still 
gets a chance at medical aid. He gets the very best. 


EPILEPTIC CHILDREN OF VETERANS 


Now he has a wife and his children. In many cases, as you know, 
the fellows coming home had a hard time getting started, then an 
epileptic child comes in the family. He has a burden in that he can’t 
go to the same kind of place that he went to get something for his 
children. 

In the first place, there is not anybody that knows anything about it. 

Second, there are no funds to provide for it. 

So when these men tell you about epilepsy and they tell you of all 
the modern things that are so surprising to us who maybe should know 
something about them, just think how much more surprised it would 
be to that veteran who is home with his kids and wonders what to do 
for that poor kid he has and the doctors wonder what to do. 

In the first place, he does not have money to spend, anyway. 
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That is why we are here. We believe that the funds available. ¢}, 
funds to be spent, rather, that should be spent, are so small in propor. 
tion to all that can be accomplished, that the dollar value cannot }p 
laid on it. 

[ did not realize any of this until I got down here a few weeks ago 
and Mrs. Stoll gave me the book that you have that has all the 
appropriations for the year. 

I don’t see how you go through all those pages. I believe that the 
dollar value alone, regardless of anything else, the proportion jis go 
way out of line in trying to save 4 or 5 million dollars on the basis of 
what could be done with it that that feature alone, not counting the 
humanitarian aspects, should be the guiding prince iple you should use 
here. 

MICHIGAN PROGRAM 


Now, we have in Michigan a most remarkable success in many ways, 
While the doctor showed you the various medicines used, I wish he 
would let me bring down the child’s hand that I saw in his office 2 
weeks ago last Monday. You cannot believe it possible that there 
would be today a hand for a child. These 3 fingers do the work: 
these 2 fingers lay naturally and softly on the hand. The hand is | 
made up of various movable parts, all interchangeable, light, ex- 
tremely good construction. 

Then it is covered with skin that has five different sets of colors for 
white children and colored children to match the nails, and everything, 
perfectly. 

That has been developed in Michigan in the last 2 years; it is the 
only State that has it. It makes us feel bad that the kids in Oklahoma 
and Oregon and some place else cannot have it as easily as it is going 
to be possible for us in Michigan. 

Then he showed me the new foot that they have for children. This 
foot is made up of the substance of what you have on soles now adays. 
The heels can give, the toes can give, and a sideways motion. 

It is real light. 

You see, children starting with those little things when they are 
young, never having had anything else, learn to use those automati- 
cally and that is all that there is to it. 

They told me of a man, 63, that they had fitted just previously, the 
month of March, with a leg he lost. He will have his leg and he will 
use it, of course, ‘but it will never be a success. 

In the first plac e, he will be sorry for himself because he doesn’t 
have his own leg, and in the second place he will never get used to it. 

But this child does not know this sort of thing. 

Here we have that in Michigan again. Now, the kids elsewhere 
don’t have those things as yet. The question of how soon they will 
get them depends on how easily and how ably their State activity 
can reach into ours to get this. 

Epilepsy is another form of activity. In those places where it is 
known, where it can be given, is wonderful. Those children and 
families are lucky. 

But it does not take care of them someplace else. 

For $4% million I believe you can add to the effectiveness of a na- 
tional program far more than any other way it can be done. 

Now, if there is another way of doing it, I would say try something 
else, because I don’t like to ask the Federal Government for money. 
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But I do not know it can be done as widespread and economically as 
this way. 
Senator Hriti. You must have a fine program in Michigan. 
Mr. Pierce. Dr. Dean isa wonder. I wish he could have been here. 
He is @ grand man. 
GRAND RAPIDS CLINIC 


We have a clinic in Grand Rapids that takes these children. You 
know, last year before the National Association of Crippled Children 
activity they had a group of these children from Grand Rapids come 
down to Chicago. There were 5,000 people there. They sat in amaze- 
ment over what these children can do. That is with legs and arms. 
That is only one of a half dozen different losses. 

That is the obvious. You can see a child without an arm or leg. 
You don’t see the epileptic child. You don’t find the hard of hearing 
because you don’t know about it. 

Right now we have the new derivatives from sulfa for rheumatic 
fever. That has tremendous possibilities. That takes money to 
spread the medicines all over. 

This program we are asking for is for half a million dollars. In 
5 years’ time you have not drawn any more money. In 5 years’ 
time we have had a lot more kids. 

It is a fine thing. These veterans came home from this war; 55 
percent of all the ‘kids today come from veterans’ families. They 
come home from the service and have kids. Of course, in the first 
war we didn’t do that, but they do that nowadays 

Senator Porrrr. I would like to echo your statement about Dr. 
Dean. He has done a magnificent job and we are very proud of him. 

First I want to say that I am delighted that you come with this 
forceful statement. You see it on the other end and we are very 
happy to get that statement. 

Senator Hinu. I want to thank all of you gentlemen. I want to 
say how sorry we are to keep you here so long. 

It is certainly very fine of you to come here today and bring this 
outstanding testimony. 

Now, Mrs. Joseph Mills Stoll, Spokesmen for Children, Inc. 

Do you want to say amen to what has been said? 


SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH MILLS STOLL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. Srouu. I certainly do. I want to file my statement, if you 
will permit me. 

| would like to speak a little bit, briefly. 

Senator Hii. Briefly. Brevity is the soul of wit. 

You see, I see these other witnesses over here. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON THE CHILDREN’S BuREAU APPROPRIATION FOR 1956 By Mrs. 


JosepH MILLs STOLL, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


Spokesmen for Children, Inc.—Spokesmen for Children is a national, voluntary 
organization which is concerned with Federal legislation affecting children in 
matters of health, welfare and education. Our membership is composed of 
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doctors, nurses, teachers, ministers, social workers, businessmen, parents and 
interested citizens; we have members in 40 States, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia. Our organization is supported by the contributions of its mx 

Salary and exnense funds are needed.—We favor an appropriation of $1,70 
as recuested for the salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau in the P 
dent’s budget. The House appropriated only $1,640,000. We urge that 
restore the 8156,500 cut so that the Children’s Bureau will have sufficient 
to continue its work on ju\enile delinauency. The inerease of $199,150 ove: 
1955 appropriation is wholly for services in the field of ju\ enile delincuency. 
Congress, realizing that juvenile delinanency is a national problem, pa | 
supplementary appropriation of $75,000 in August 1954 whieh permitted the 
Children’s Bureau to add, gradually during the vear, 17 new position he 
increased budget request for 1956 would allow the Bureau to retain these positions 
and to add 26 more so that further technical help can be given to the States 
communities to aid them in meeting juvenile delinquency problems; also, 
the Bureau can make further studies of delincueney control and ean expand 
improve statistical reporting. 

Juverte de inquency is tncreasing.— During 1953 some 435,000 children ca 
the attention of the courts because of alleged delinagueney. This number 
sented a 45-percent increase since 1948. Estimates for 1954 indicate that 
£75,000 children were known to the courts, and we understand that the nu 
continuing to rise. 1,250,000 children came to the attention of the police i 

Juvenile de prquency 8 a Se ous prob'em. If we could stop thinking of ju t 
delingueney as the result of failure of the parents, children, schools, and 
institiitions, and start thinking of it as a serious disease, we might learn to 
and treat it with the same objectivity which doctors have so admirably disp 
before this subcommittee in relation to mental disease, cancer, neurologica 
orders, and so forth. Juvenile delinquency seems to strike about one child j 
hundred. It can be acute but is usually a longtime proposition. It is comm 
cable since one child can have an adverse affect on a number of other child 
This disease has many causes, both environmental and psychological, suc} 
homes, emotional problems, health eonditions, mental retardation, a 
povertv. Many types of treatment have been effective: Detention, institutio: 
care, foster care, individual and familv counseling, medical care, recreatioi 
vocational guidance, economie aid, better housing, and so forth. None of the 
guarantees a 100-percent cure. Both the causes and treatment of juve 
delinquency should be the subject of mueh more research If vou appropri 
the amount recuested in the President’s budget for the salaries and expenses 
the Children’s Bureau, some of this will go for the further studies which ar 
greatly needed. 

States and local communities are struggling to meet juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems.—Services and facilities for treating known delinquents are woefully inade- 
quate. Services of the juvenile police, juvenile courts, and probation departments 
need to be extended and improved. Help to delinquents who return from deten- 
tion homes and training schools to the community should be strengthened. Very 
few probation workers, police officers and persons in charge of detention facilities 
and training schools have any special preparation for their work. Also, there 
needs to be better planning and coordination of State and local programs for 
delinquent children. 

The States and localities want help from the Children’s Bureau on delinquency 
problems.—The membership of Spokesmen for Children, Ine. is deeply concerned 
over juvenile delinquency. Our members tell me that local citizens and State 
and local organizations are eager to get help with juvenile problems. They are 
asking questions and seeking consultation along these lines: 

“What can we do to improve our juvenile police services and our probation 
work?” 

“What sort of detention home shall we build? We hate to keep our children 
in jail.’”’ 

“We want help with the writing of a new juvenile court bill.” 

“What can our schools do to find the children who are about to become delin- 
quent? ” 

“How can our recreation center develop a program for work with gangs?” 

“Can you help us work out a statewide plan so that State and local agencies can 
pool their efforts to meet juvenile problems?” 

“Could you suggest training material to be used at an institute for probation 
officers?” 

In October 1954 the Children’s Bureau established a division on juvenile 
delinquency services. It has made a good start in increasing technical assistance 


] 


} roken 
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) States and local communities. Further constructive work can be done if the 
hildren’s Bureau is given adequate funds for consultant staff. 

Problems of special concern are undertaken each year.— The Children’s Bureau is 
it pecial attention to promoting the health and welfare of about 730,000 
nentally retarded children of school age. It is deeply concerned over the growing 
black market in babies and is working with the professional and citizens groups 

rested in this problem to find a solution. The Children’s Bureau, in coopera- 
on with the Office of Education, the Public Health Service, and the Bureau of 

Public Assistance, has undertaken a special project to plan services for the children 
of migratorv workers in the east coast area. 

The Children’s Bureau is giving the States good help with the grant-in-aid pro- 
Our members have had ample opportunities to observe the maternal and 
health, crippled-children’s services, and child-welfare services offered by 
ates and localities with the help of grants administered by the Children’s 
Our considered opinion is that the Children’s Bureau is doing a good, 
stimulating job in helping the States plan and carry out programs fe~ 
nin this country. 
‘are two factors which make it difficult for programs to keep up with needs: 
fhe child population is increasing: In 1954 there were 54 million children 
18 vears of age. By 1960 there will be 62 million children, and by 1965, 
| ion. The number of children in the 10-to-17 bracket will increase even more 
rapidly in the next few years because of the increased birth rate during and just 
after World War II. We know that 1 million more children will enter the publie 
ools during each of the next 5 years. From these statistics, it seems clear that 
present level of services will be inadequate to meet the needs of this great 
ation increase in children. 
The cost of services is rising: Hospital expenses have gone up from $9.39 a 
1946 to $19.95 a day in 1954. These figures are based on reports from gen- 
eral and special hospitals. Salaries of public-health nurses in county-health 
partments have increased 60 percent between 1945 and 1952. Caseworkers 
ing child welfare services in public-welfare departments have had a 57 percent 
» in salaries between 1946 and 1953. 
nal and child health services should be ectended.—Progress has been made in 
past 20 vears in reducing maternal mortality, but still about 3,000 mothers are 
st each year. If all counties had infant mortality rates as low as those counties 
wing cities of 50,000 population or more, some 12,500 infants could be saved 
each vear. Improving the care for rural and nonwhite babies is especially needed. 

Crippled children’s services need to be extended and strengthened.—The public 

ks of a crippled child as one with an orthopedic handicap and many State pro- 
ave concentrated on this type of condition. There needs to be a broaden- 

of services to include care for the following groups—these figures are based on 
ful estimates ot the number of crippled children under 21 years of age: Rheu- 
atic fever, 675,000; cerebral palsy, 285,000; epilepsy, 275,000; hearing loss 
250,000 to 500,000; cleft palate and lip, 64,000; vision, 7.5 million in need of eye 
Rehabilitation of these children will not only make life happier and more useful 
em but will prevent the need for longtime economic assistance. At the 
resent time about 217,000 persons are receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
sabled. Many of these recipients have physical conditions which first appeared 
ildhood and might have been prevented or remedied. When we compare the 
‘10,843,400 in the Children’s Bureau budget for grants for crippled children’s 
vrvices on an annual basis with the $11 million being spent each month for aid 
the permanently and totally disabled, we are reminded that early care is of the 

(most importance. 

Child-welfare services should be doubled.—Child-welfare services are reaching 

ildren in about half the counties in the United States. These services need to 

tended in the most rural areas where there is little coverage from private 
welfare agencies. Adoption services need strengthening in almost every 
More than half the children placed for adoption are placed without the 
rvices of a child-placing agency. Child-welfare workers help hold families 
together and keep children in their own homes; they aid working mothers in 
nding day-care facilities, assist unmarried mothers in planning for themselves 
ind their babies, arrange care of children in foster homes or children’s institutions, 

{ plan for the adoption of children, who must be removed permanently from 

eirown homes. Also, these workers help communities in improving conditions 

ildren and youth. 
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The Children’s Bureau’s chief deficiency is a lack of funds.—Many times in the 
past we have stressed the need for the appropriation of the full amount authorized 
under title V of the Social Security Act—$41,500,000—for maternal and chijq. 
health, crippled-children’s services, and child-welfare services. In view of the 
known need, the increasing child population and the rising cost of services, this 
amount makes much more sense than the $30 million called for in the President's 
budget. 

Recommendation: Spokesmen for children strongly supports the proposed 
appropriation of $1,796,500 for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau and 
the $30 million for the grant-in-aid programs. We urge that the possibility of 
raising the item for grant-in-aid programs be considered seriously. p 


NATIONAL VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 


Mrs. Stotu. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., is a national voluntary 
organization. We are very much interested in following Feder] 
legislation affecting childrens’ health and child welfare. 

I am a member of the board of directors and I serve as the Wash- 
ington representative. 

Now, I have written my testimony, gentlemen, so you can reach 
each topic and that will tell the story. I want to talk a little bit 
about the Children’s Bureau’s need for the amount of money that is 
in the President’s budget. 

You told me not to mention figures. You told us just to say what 
we wanted. 

What we want is the amount that is in the Federal budget for the 
expenses and salaries of the Children’s Bureau. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Now, that amount of money has within it about $200,800 or a little 
less than that. I won’t mention what it is. It is a little less than 
$200,000 which would be used for juvenile delinquency to help the 
States by consulting with them, to do additional studies and to carry 
out statistical reporting. 

It is about juvenile delinquency that I wish to say a word. 

In the first place, juvenile delinquency is increasing. It went up 
about 45 percent in the number of children that came to juvenile 
authorities in the last 5 years. 

Senator Porrer. I just had a tragic situation of a school group 
from Michigan down here last week. This young 14-year-old boy 
was beat up by a couple boys here, teen-age boys here in town. It is 
disgraceful. 

Mrs. Srouu. It is a difficult disease. I am going to describe it. 

In the first place, it is increasing. The figures coming in from the 
FBI show that it is increasing all the time. The number of children 
coming to the police is increasing. It is a difficult problem. 

The next thing I want to say about it is that it is a serious problem. 
You gentlemen have a great respect for these diseases they have been 
talking about. I want to say to you that I think juvenile delinquency 
if we considered it a disease, we would get further than if we keep on 
accusing the parents, the children, the schools, and so on. 

Juvenile delinquency is a disease that is striking one out of a 
hundred children, It is a disease that has an acute phase and then 
it is a long-term proposition in terms of cure in many cases. 

Juvenile delinquency is like mental illness, It comes from different 
causes. 
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REASONS FOR JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


[ went through the records of a local project here in the District. 
| found over and over juvenile delinquency seems to result from a 
child that could not do well in school for emotional reasons, or mental 
retardation, who came from a poor housing situation; who had a 
broken family in many cases, and who was in a family with low income. 

These things seem to occur over and over and result in the juvenile 
delinquent. 

It is like cancer. You ought to get it early before it gets to be a 
serious problem. 

You can compare it with cancer in this way: There are many 
diferent treatments, but there are none effective. 

Juvenile delinquency seems to be treated best when a number of 
treatments are worked on it. By that I mean individual family 
counseling, detention in some cases, training-school care. 

In some cases vocational guidance. Sometimes better housing 
does the trick. Sometimes it is more family income, and so on. 

So it has a multiple of treatments that can be used on it. 

Now, here you have an increasing problem and there are many 
ways of working on it. ‘The Children’s Bureau hears from the States 
all the time that they need assistance, the local communities, the 

state organizations, and county organizations. 

On page 2 of our testimony I listed some of the questions that local 
communities and States are asking. They are saying and our mem- 
ers tell us that these organizations are asking these questions. They 
are writing to the ¢ ‘hildren’s Bureau and saying: ‘‘What can we do to 
improve our juvenile police services and our probation work?” 

What sort of detention home shall we build? 

We hate to keep our children in jail. We want help with the 
writing of a new juvenile court bill. 

I understand there are 15 States that would like help with juvenile 
court laws. 

What can our schools do to find the children who are about to 
become delinquent? How can our recreation center develop a 
program for work with gangs? 

Can you help us work out a statewide plan so that State and local 
agencies can pool their effort to meet juvenile problems? 

Could you suggest training material to be used at an institution for 
probation officers? 

These are the types of questions our members tell me that States 
and localities are asking. 

Last October the Children’s Bureau set up a special division on 
juvenile delinquency services. They are getting in many requests. 
They have done eood work, but they need help. They need additional 
staff, 


There is no end to what they can do in going out and sitting down 
with State and local officials ple helping them to work out plans if 
they had the money. 

So we would like you to put up the $1,796,500 for salaries and 


expenses of the Children’s Bureau. 
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GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


The second thing we would like to do is to say what we have sai 
before, that we believe that if the 3 erant-in-aid programs, for child 
health, child welfare services, and crippled children services, could }p 
given money at their authorized limit—instead of the 30 million that 
is in the President’s budget, if you would give them $41,500,000, the 
amount authorized in title V of the Social Security Act, we think that 
would be a wonderful thing for you to do. 

We want to say amen to everything that the doctor said aboy 
crippled children. 

Senator Hiti. Thank you. 

Now, Mrs. Marie D. Lane, representative of the American Publi 
Welfare Association. 


AMERICAN PusBLic WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE D. LANE, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. LANkr. Senator, I have filed this statement. I would like to 
say that after all the years you have dealt with grants-in-aid program 
and Senator Potter has administered one, I will just leave my testi- 
mony on file. 

We would like to support the budget as submitted by the Depart- 
ment as the barest minimum that we can support. 


Senator Hiri. Thank you. Your statement will be included in the 
record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Testimony on H. R. 5046 By Mrs. Marnik D. LANE, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN PuBLiIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


My name is Mrs. Marie DD. Lane. I am Washington representative ot 
American Public Welfare Association. 

The American Public Welfare Association is a national, nonpartisan org 
tion composed of: (1) State and loeal departments of public welfare; (2 
uals engaged in publie welfare at all levels of government: and (3) persons out 
government who are interested in public welfare programs. Affiliated with it ar 
the National Council of State Publie Assistance and Welfare Administrators a! 
the National Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators. 

It is thus obvious that our members are in close contact, throughout the Nat 
with recipients of governmental assistance and are qualified observers of | 
adequacy of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare budget in t 
of human well-being. 

Appropriations for the fiscal year 1956 for the Department of Health, | 
tion, and Welfare are before vou in H. R. 5046. This bill includes appropriat 
for the programs of the Social Security Administration, in which our associat 
has primary interest, several items of which represent a reduction from the sums 
requested. The American Public Welfare Association has studied the budget 
1956, supported in testimony before this committee by the Department of He: 
Education, and Welfare. The perfect budget has never heen drawn up 
budgets are to be judged by their reflection of the purposes for which mone 
to be spent and the practical soundness of the amounts requested for t! 
puryoses. 

We have applied these tests to this budget. As members of this committe 
know, we have both an interest in and a knowledge of much of the work of th 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Basing our judgment on this 
interest and knowledge, we support the overall purposes of this budget and wis! 
to comment on particular features of it. 
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The partnership of the States and the Federal Government in the welfare field 
has developed and improved over its years of operation and our association 
recommends that the Federal Government continue to recognize its role of national 
leadership by taking broad responsibility with respect to both policy and financial 
aid in this field. The economy of the country is national in its functioning, the 
population national in its mobility—and hence a program to protect individuals 
against the hazards of that economy must also be national. 

This association has always supported an expanded and liberalized old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. We look forward to the time when working people 
will enjoy the protection of insurance benefits when they are no longer able to 
work beeause of advanced age or disability’ and when their surviving dependents 
will have similar protection. The passage of a series of amendments to the 
Social Security Act in 1954 was a desired step in that direction but it will require 
a generation before all workers and their dependents will receive full benefits 
under the insurance program. When that time comes, only in unusual circum- 
stances will individuals and families be obliged to turn to the public welfare 
departments for financial aid. 

Public assistance is still the safety net under the insurance system. It must 

eontinue to fulfill its interim role of assuring to all a minimum level of subsistence, 
on the basis of actual needs, until the insurance system can take over the job of 
preventing such need. Hence we support the estimated total for grants-in-aid 
to the States for public assistance and agree with the House committee report on 
this appropriation that “* * * from the justifications and the testimony * * * 
the committee is convinced that the amount requested and included in the bill is 
much more likely to be less than the total amount that will be required for fiscal 
year 1956, than it is to be excessive.”’ 
* Publie welfare has a special obligation to children requiring protection because 
of their helplessness. We urge the committee to consider carefully and sympa- 
thetically the requested appropriations for the programs of maternal and child 
health, erippled children, and child welfare services of the Children’s Bureat. 
It is our observation that these programs have proved their value over the years. 
We believe they should be expanded and liberalized because of the rapid increase 
of child population, with its attendant problems. The amount recommended 
for grants-in-aid in this bill is a bare minimum. 

\dequate appropriations for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, and Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance are 
essential if Federal leadership is to be effective. They are essential if the elemen- 
tarv obligations placed upon these bureaus with respect to review of programs and 
audit of funds are to be kept current, and if Jogjams are not to pile up to the 
detriment of other staff obligations. Finally, they are essential if guidance and 
assistance to State and local agencies are to produce the desired results. Our 
association, therefore, recommends appropriation of the amounts requested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for these salaries and expenses. 

It is our hope, as we are sure it is yours, that the Federal-State partnership in 
public welfare will continue to improve the quality of programs and will remain 
sufficiently flexible to meet new problems affecting the people for whom the 
programs were designed. 


Senator Hitt. Now Dr. Edgar Fuller. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Futuer. This is Mrs. La Tour, my assistant. I would like to 
introduce her to you. 

Shall I address you as Dr. Hill and Dr. Potter? 

Senator Hity. All week we have had medical testimony. 

Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and Senator Potter, it is a great pleas- 
ure to be here. I am Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 
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Our council is composed of State and Territorial officers for educa. 
tion, 1 from each State and 1 from each of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Canal Zone, and Guam. 

It is an independent organization, unaffiliated with any other official 
or professional organization. 

I might say that to testify on some of the items of the Office of Edy- 
cation budget here is, I am quite certain, a sort of letdown from the 
testimony that you have been hearing in these medical fields, because 
we cannot offer vou any astounding scientific progress, discoveries, or 
anything of the kind. 

| think education in a way is more or less a pedestrian enterprise, 
It is fundamental and it is important, but it is pretty hard to make as 
personal, and even as, well, I was going to say glamorous 

Senator Hixxy. I will say this, Doctor, if anyone can dramatize jt 
and make it glamorous, you certainly can. 

Dr. Futter. I have Mrs. LaTour here to help. She glamorized 
the United States Navy to the Congress for 6 vears. 

The interrelationship of the State and Territorial offices for edu- 
cation with the United States Office of Education are numerous. 
It is the policy of the Office of Education to work with the State and 
Territorial departments of education rather than directly with the 60,000 
local school districts, because the Federal services and programs must 
be coordinated with the far more extensive State-local services and 
programs in education. 

To mention some examples, Federal-State cooperation has been 
close in the administration of vocational education and Federal 
assistance laws—Publie Laws 815 and 874. 

The official statistics on education are collected by the State 
departments of education from the 60,000 local school districts and 
become the major national statistics on education through coopera- 
tive arrangements with the United States Office of Education. 

Our council has worked closely with the late Commissioner Thurston 
a very close friend to Senator Potter, and with all the United States 
Commissioners for many decades. 

Senator Porrmr. A very serious loss to education. 

Dr. Futter. Yes. We know in education what a serious loss Lee 
Thurston’s death was. 

We have also worked with Commissioner Brownell in planning the 
White House and State conferences on education being held this vear. 

We approve of them. We believe that it would be uneconomical 
and unwise to deny the White House conference committee sufficient 
funds to do a thorough job, so we hope that the entire $200,000 the 
Office of Education has requested for this purpose will be appropriated. 

The United States Office of Education, Mr. Chairman, has long been 
a sort of neglected stepchild among Government agencies. The 
State and Territorial departments of education need more assistance 
from the Office of Education than the latter can supply. 

Chief among these needs is that for cooperative research, and we 
strongly urge that your subcommittee allow the $200,000 for that pur- 
pose requested for fiscal 1956. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION 


There is also a request before you for $120,000 to establish the 
National Advisory Committee on Education authorized last year and 
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to begin its operation. This legislation was supported by our council 
and we hope you will allow the funds for these purposes. 

Senator Hitz. The House did not allow any? 

Dr. Futter. The House did not allow any. Last year the Congress 
appropriated $25,000, but the Advisory Committee was not estab- 
lished. 

We take this position, Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact that we 
favor an independent agency for education in the Federal Government 
and have never been enthusiastic about any original concept that the 
Vational Advisory Committee was in some way a substitute for it. 

In the authorizing legislation passed last year, however, the origi- 

nally intended functions were considerably changed and considerably 
limited. We believe it would be desirable to implement that legis- 
ation as an additional approach to certain special problems in educa- 
tion which the United States Office of Education should be considering. 

It has been a privilege to appear here briefly today, Mr. Chairman, 
and 1 shall be pleased to discuss with you any questions you may 
have about the relationship of the State and Territorial departments 
of education with the United States Office of Education. 

Thank you. 

senator Hitu. Is this not true: You spoke about funds for voca- 
tional education and other Federal assistance laws. There has been 
no effort, no attempt in any way, with any Federal control? Is that 
not true? 

Dr. Futter. There has been no objectionable Federal control 
those areas. 

| might add to that, Senator Hill, that although we appear here 
aud we do support, and wholeheartedly and honestly so, these com- 
paratively small appropriations, I would want to be understood as 
making it perfectly clear that they are not of the same order or magni- 
tude of importance as your own school construction aid bill, for 
nistance, would be to the public schools of America. 

They are very small, but they are helpful. They are all right as far 
as they go, but they do not go very far toward solving the school 
«isis in the public schools of the United States. 

Senator Hiiu. As you say, they are very limited in the number of 
children that they reach and the programs in which they help; is 
not that true? 

Dr. Futter. That is true. They do not go down to feed any 
fnancial help or any of these magic drugs that you seem to know 
better than the medical doctors do, into the life blood of the local 

ms. 
SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL SPACE 


Senator Porrer. It does not hit the basic problem we are faced 
with today, the shortage of school space. 

Dr. Futter. No; the shortage of school space and the shortage of 
competent teachers are the major problems. Each affects the other 
und it is a vicious circle. 

All these things are perfectly commendable approaches, but the 
leed is a larger magnitude of aid than we have. 

Well, there is some pending, of course. We hope that you will 
‘ipport these appropriations and that you can also arrive at a com- 
romise version of the President’s school construction legislation 


62284-—55-——65 
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proposal and that of Senator Hill and other Senators and Representa. 
tives in the Congress. 

We do appreciate the attitude that both you and Senator Potter and 
Senator Hill, and members of the Senate here, have on that, and we 
understand the difficulties that confront you in regard to it. 

Senator Hitu. Are there any questions, Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. No, thank you. 

Senator Hitu. You are receiving the compliment gracefully. 

Doctor, does the glamorous one of your partnership wish to say a 
few words, too? 

Mrs. La Tour. Thank you, I don’t, but it is a great privilege to be 
back here on the Hill. 

Senator H1iu. It is always a pleasure to hear from Dr. Fuller. We 
are glad to have you with him. 

Now, Miss Selma Borchardt, American Federation of Teachers, 
You are another one of our old friends that we are always delighted to 
have with us, both here before the Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, and before the Legislative Committee. We are always 
delighted to welcome you. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Borcuarpr. Thank you, Senator. 

We urge the appropriation of funds to make possible the proper 
administration of Federal law for which the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is responsible. 

We believe that if substantive law is enacted to authorize any serv- 
ice or regulatory program of Government, that such authorization 
should legally and morally bind Government to supply the necessary 
funds with which to carry out these programs. 

We hold that if Congress wishes to discontinue these programs, it 
should, by substantive law, repeal the enabling legislation. 

We protest strongly against the destruction of any law by making 
it inoperative while it is still a law. 

Senator Hitt. You mean by not providing the lifeblood? 

Miss Borcuarpt. That is right, Senator, and they have done it on 
so many of the laws affecting the welfare of our children. 

Yet, year after year we find certain programs emaciated or made 
totally useless by a denial of funds which are essential to their operation. 

It is with this principle in mind that we come to ask for an appropri- 
ation large enough to enable the law to operate properly. 

While we are interested in every activity which this Department 
administers we, as teachers, have an especial interest in two units of 
this Department, the Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau. 

The United States Office of Education needs more money. 

Let us here point to six major activities for which the Office of 
Education needs more money: 

Research—and here may I digress from the formal statement, 
Senator, to say that in consistency with this stand taken and in con- 
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sistency With our position last year on the three little bills that were 
up, We believe in a research program within the agency. We believe 
that the use of cooperative research funds should not be supplemented 
by a separate and distinct fund. 


HOUSE ACTION 


In other words, we think the House action in cutting that out 
simply is a means of saying, “Have the regular research agency devel- 
oped and do not set up a new research agency to cooperate with 
private funds,” so we do not think of it as a setback except that 
we need more money for all research. 

2. Current field reporting on educational trends and developments. 

3. For reporting legislative events, trends and developments from 
State legislatures. 

4. Vocational education. 

5. Combating letter and social illiteracy. 

6. Publications and reports. 

Kirst, consider research. The United States Office of Education 
cannot function properly in the field in which it is, by law, primarily 
charged to perform research. The continuous lack of funds for 
research has materially reduced the value of this work. 

The biennial survey of the Office of Education is issued long after 
the facts shown in these reports are current. It is shocking that 
current facts and figures pertaining to education are far more readily 
available through private agencies than through the Government. 
agency. 

The most elemental facts relative to American education cannot be 
obtained from the Government agency charged with gathering and 
compiling these data, until they are 2 years out of date, that is, through 
the biennial survey, and some cannot ever be had. 

Figures on class size, pupil load, per pupil cost, for example, can be 
had when such figures are 2 years old. The current field reporting on 
education trends and developments. 

Senator, you can get information on what is happening on almost 
any field of human, animal, mineral activity in the country, but you 
cannot get the current reports on what is happening in education 
except after a long period of survey. 

Third, for reporting legislative events, trends, and developments. 
from State legislatures. 

Four, vocational education. 

Five, combating letter and social illiteracy; and six, publication and 
reports. 

First, consider research. Data on teacher tenure, teacher pensions, 
working conditions, and similar subjects simply are not to be had at 
ill from the Office of Education. They have the spot checks but the 
general survey is out of date. 

lf you call up they will refer you to private agencies. They simply 
don’t have the staff to compile these data. 

We want private agencies to conduct research, but we as lay people: 
would say certainly the AFL, CLO, the brotherhood should do research, 
but we should also have research from the governmental agencies so» 
as to be a basis for comparison and further study. 
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We hold a similar principle applies to the Office of Educatio; 
Today thee oni y isschool conscious. We know of the criticisms and 
so on. 

We do want a fund especially for research within this Departmen; 
and we have been working toward that end for some time. 

Now, on the question of the reporting on the legislative end from 
the various legislatures, there is no such service in educs ation. Every. 
thing else you get, you find out what is happening in agriculture, 
animal welfare, there is no re porting service currently maintained oy 
education. 

We feel it is vitally essential because what happens in State legis. 
latures outlines a national trend which may be perhaps good or per- 
hs aps bad. 

AUTHORIZED AMOUNT 


On vocational education we would bespeak the full appropriation 
on that, the $29,300,000. 

Senator Hitt. That is the authorized amount? 

Miss Brocuarpt. That is the authorized amount, with this em- 
phasis. At the present time we are passing through a period of com- 
plete social and economic change in our country. We are not educat- 
ing for the humanities alone, or any humanities. It is for a society 
which appreciates those beauties, but which also is very sensitive to 2 
changing social order. 

And if we are going to fit our people into this changing social order 
the vocational program must be evaluated accordingly. 

Take the question of testing. Take the question of guidance 
It is vitally important and we would like to see that full amount w 
think is urgent. 

One thing in that program that we want especially done. In the 
last few vears the committees, the advisory committees, that is in 
vocational education, have not been operating. They must bh 
revitalized for the good of the country. 

We are asking that you write in especially that not less than a cer- 
tain amount be used—I mean not more than a certain amount b 
used—for that. 

In other words, limit the appropriation in keeping with the appro- 
priation bill, but make sure that those advisory committees are revital- 
ized. 

COMBATING ILLITERACY 


Now, in combating illiteracy, it speaks for itself, but we would 
emphasize the fact that to begin the setup for combating social as 
well as letter illiteracy is the most potent way to fight communism in 
America. 

Know what is happening, know it thoroughly and then we are able 
to maintain what is precious to us. 

In the question of more money for publication, I am sure that | 
need not tell you gentlemen that the money for publications is reall} 
a revolving fund. You are advancing funds and the sale of thes 
publications is so important that money comes back in a relativel) 
short time, usually with interest. 

I think every agency in the country is supporting the Children’s 
Bureau. It has through the years done such very, very fine work. 
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And we are very happy to commend it. We are happy to see that its 
work is being recognized and urge the full appropriation that it needs 
for its work. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We are particularly happy to see the advances made in juvenile 
delinquency. We hope you will keept the House appropriation for 
care of the me ‘ntally retarded. 

It is vitally important from every point of view, and we are asking 
them in the Department also, in the Department of Labor, coming 
back to the initial statement, Senator, to give money for the 
enforcement of the child-labor provisions. 

Senator Hitt. How did the House treat you on that this year? 

Miss Brocuarpr. The House used its ax, Senator, and I wish 
there were some way of starting the compromise after you give more, 
Senator, to have them start whittling instead of saying that we will 
try to come along. 

Senator Porrer. We are called the Upper House; we up the 
appropriations, 

Miss Brocuarpt. Seriously, I know 3 years ago they practically 
wiped out enforcement. The Senate gave back some and then came 
some Other phases of it. It is of the greatest importance. 

In that connection, Senator, and tying it in with the vocational 
program, may I say that the question of the enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance and laws is one of the most vital factors in the 
country today. 

Enforcement means not just compulsory attendance, but com- 
pulsory education as far as we are capable of giving it. 

Do you know that 32 States in this country have such loopholes 
that the laws are practically inoperative. They exempt children 
because they are too poor to attend. Twenty-eight States do that. 

Now, we think that is just un-American in the worst sense of that 
word. 

Senator Porrer. Do you have any data as to the number of children 
of school age who do not attend school? 

Miss Borcuarptr. We have it when it is based on the census. The 
Office of Education has excellent data. They presented that to you 
when they showed the need for additional funds. They have an 
excellent report on that. 

Of course, that is based on a school census. 

Senator Porrrr. Quite frequently you will notice that in the paper 
a child who has been involved in a delinquency charge and they will 
say, well, he was 14 years old and has not attended se chool for two and 
a half years, or something of that kind. 

Miss Borcnarpt. That means two things. It means a lack of en- 
foreement and some States appropriate just a few thousand dollars 
for the entire State enforcement. 

In the second place it means that the schools are not furnishing the 
child the means of equipping the child. 

May I in that connection state, Senator, after all, you have pioneered 
every great movement in education in the last quarter of a century. 
You are the person to whom we have looked. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, but do not make me too old. 
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Miss Borcuarpr. We must recognize an entirely new approach 
to education. We must recognize that the colonial child was educate 
very often even though not schooled. And there is need for determin. 
ing how we can give the child that training without exploiting the 
child through industry and other forms of employment. 

If we can have some recognition of that in the program for vocational 
education, in the program for general adjustments, we certainly will 
appreciate it. 

Senator Hit. It is always fine to have here, Miss Borchardt. 

Miss BorcHarpt. We are looking to you to continue for the next 
25 years. 

Senator Hity. You are hoping you and I will be together 25 years 
from now? 

Miss Borcuarpt. I certainly do. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BorcHARDT, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE Ot 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


We urge the appropriation of funds to make possible the proper administratio1 
of Federal law for which the Department of Health, Education, and Welfar 
responsible. 

We believe that if substantive law is enacted to authorize any service or regu- 
latory program of Government that such authorization should legally and morally 
bind Government to supply the necessary funds with which to carry out these 
programs. We hold that if Congress wishes to discontinue these programs 
should by substantive law repeal the enabling legislation. We protest strong 
against the destruction of any law by making it inoperative while it is still a law 
Yet, vear after year we find certain programs emaciated or made totally useless 
by a denial of funds which are essential to their operation. 

t is with this principle in mind that we come to ask for an appropriation large 
enough to enable the law to operate properly. 

While we are interested in every activity which this Department administers 
we, as teachers, have an especial interest in two units of this Department: the 
Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau. 

The United States Office of Education needs more money. 

Let us here point to six major activitics for which the Office of Educatior 
needs more money: (1) Research; (2) current field reporting on educational 
trends and developments; (3) for reporting legislative events, trends and devclop- 
ments from State legislatures; (4) vocational education; (5) combatting letter and 
social illiteracy; (6) publications and reports. 

First, consider research. 

The United States Office of Education cannot function properly in the field 
which it is, by law, primarily charged to perform: Research. The continuous 
lack of funds for research has materially reduced the value of this work. Th: 
biennial survey of the Office of Education is issued long after the facts shown 1 
these reports are current. It is shocking that current facts and figures pertaining 
to education are far more readily available through private agencies than through 
the Government agency. The most elemental facts relative to American eduica- 
tion cannot be obtained from the Government agency charged with gathering 
and compiling these data, until they are 2 years out of date, that is, through the 
biennial survey. And some cannot ever be had. 

Figures on class size, pupil load, per pupil costs, for example can be had wher 
such figures are 2 vears old. Data on teacher tenure, teacher pensions, working 
conditions and similar subjects simply are not to be had at all, from the Office of 
Education. 

Today, the country is school conscious. People in all walks of life in every 
part of the Nation want to know what’s happening in our schools and whats 


happening to our schools. 
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Criticism of curricula content, of teaching methods is rampant. Yet, this 
professionally staffed agency cannot now furnish correct nor adequate data to an 
information-hungry public on these subjects. Why? Because the Office of 
Education has lacked funds, and consequently has lacked adequate staff. It 
has not been able to function as effectively as the citizens of our country have a 
right to expect it to function. So we most earnestly ask for an additional allot- 
ment of $100,000 expressly for this essential work—research. 

It is also essential for the public to be kept continuously informed on legislation 
affecting education which is introduced in the State legislatures. It is imperative 
that we know; know immediately; not 2 years later, what bills have been introduced 
and what has been the fate of those bills. A study of those bills will indicate 
trends. They would show what general patterns are being created; what programs 
may be initiated or defeated. Yet, no reports are currently available on State 
educational legislation until action on it is out of date. 

For this field service prompt reporting on State educational legislation $100,000 
is very much needed. 

Doesn’t it seem ironical that our country should have effective reporting kept 
ontinuously current and available on almost every vital subject except education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Nation needs a sound program of vocational education. Much of the 
work being done in this field now is highly meritorious. Much more could be. 

First of all, even while this work is being done—and done very well in many 

under existing law, there is need for a reevaluation not simply of the 
program, but of the objectives of the program. Compulsory school-attendance 
lavs compel us to question the role of the school in fitting youth to meet his 
responsibilities in our complex society. What subjects are required? What 
training should be required? How can it best be given? What is the role of 
local, community agencies in developing a functional program? What form of 
integrated academic work, shop training, and other means of developing manual 
lexterity would best serve the individual pupil and the community? What help 
fom the unions? 

Testing and reevaluation of so-called standardized tests is essential today. 
What is the role of guidance in our schools and through our schools into the world 
yitside the school? What types of part-time work are helpful? What types 
would but exploit youth? These are but some of the questions which must be 
studied today with a sense of urgency. But the studies begun today must be 
continued. 

Nor can we take time out from the programs now being carried on. Suggested 
changes must be tried as new, and we may hope better plans are evolved. 

The sound approach both to the study of how to meet our changed and changing 
needs and how best to administer our current law is best met through the advisory 
committees which are authorized in the basic law. 

We strongly urge that a sum be expressly set aside to activate the advisory com- 
mittees in vocational education, at present authorized at law. They are essential 
to the proper administration of the law. 

To continue to carry on the program now being administered and to plan and 
carry out its improvement and necessary expansion an appropriation of not less 


than $29,300,000 is urgently needed. 
COMBATTING ILLITERACY 
There are still millions of illiterate men and women—millions who cannot write 
orread. Millions more are socially illiterate. We ask for but a token appropria- 
tion at this time of $25,000 to afford our Office of Education the opportunity to 


swing into action to help eradicate letter and social illiteracy. 


PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


lunds, or more correctly stated, a large revolving fund, for printing is needed. 
I say revolving fund, for the investment of money for printing is as sound finan- 
cially as it is educationally. The publications of the Office of Education are mar- 
xertable, They pay for themselves. Hence, the money appropriated for print- 
ing is really an advance of funds rather than an appropriation. The money is 
rapidly returned to the Government. We urge the establishment of such a re- 
Volving fund. 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The work of the Children’s Bureau in promoting the well-being of Amerjeg) 
children and American youth is widely, appreciatively known. Mothers, in every 
State, in every community, from every walk of life have learned that they may 
write to the Children’s Bureau for material to guide them and advise them o, 
problems concerning their children. The Members of Congress know how heayy 
the demand is on them for publications of the Children’s Bureau. The pamphlet 
Infant Care is a household fixture in every State. Every publication of th, 
Children’s Bureau is noteworthy. We urge that an adequate appropriation he 
made to assure an adequate supply to meet the public demand. 

We would now express our appreciation to the Congress for the $75,000 allowed 
last year to initiate the program for the prevention of juvenile delinquen 
That $75,000 has produced remarkably fine results. It has been the means oj 
bringing out excellent studies and reports for which public and private agencies 
and thousands of individuals in every State have availed themselves.  [t has 
also served as the means through which the States and the local communities 
have been inspired and aroused for action. 

We are happy that the President, in the proposed budget for this Department 
recognized this work and recommended an appropriation of $1,796,500—a 
nerease of $196,500—in this year’s budget, which fund shall be used to combat 
tha alarming social disease of juvenile delinquency. We believe this appropriatio 
is a social investment of tremendous importance, and one which will pay high 
dividends for the common good. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


We are happy to note that even the ax-wielding House has given the appro- 
priation for this work. We know the Senate will rejoice in the allotment thus 
far made by the House for this tragically, naturally unprepared group. 

We are deeply grateful to Representative Fogarty for the fight he made o 
the House floor for this appropriation. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 

We would again strongly urge that substantive law be enforced adequately 
and properly. There are many instances of exploitation of children in industry 
Unless the Labor Standards Act, through which the Labor Department enforces 
the child-labor provisions of that law, are fully and firmly enforced we stand as 
a Nation belittling law and permitting the exploitation of our children. 

No man in this Congress would wish to be a party to such a condition. 

In conclusion we would reemphasize our opening statement: It is legally and 
morally binding on Congress to appropriate adequate funds which will 
possible the proper administration of the laws they enact. 


Senator Hityi. Dr. Hadley. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SocIAL WORKERS 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELEANOR M. HADLEY, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Haptey. Senator, unfortunately I have to leave to catch 
plane. 

So if I could just highlight a point or two and then the statement 
can be put in the record. 

Senator Hriu. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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TesTIMONY OF ELEANOR M. Hapiey, WasHineton REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SocrtAL WORKERS 


On behalf of the American Association of Social Workers I am appearing before 
you this morning with respect to the appropriation request for the Bureau of 


Public Assistance and for the Children’s Bureau. We urge, as a minimum, that 


favorably consider the request of the administration for $1,595,000 for salaries 


aa related expenses in the Bureau of Public Assistance and for $1,796,500 for 
alaries and related expenses in the Children’s Bureau. Further, we trust that 


when the appropriation request of $28 million for Salk polio vaccine reaches t.1is 
ommittee, vou will consider this item favorably. Discussion of our position 


follows. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


We call to your attention the unfortunate lack of parallelism between respon- 


sibilities and staff which in the last years has occurred with respect to the Bureau 


fPublie Assistanee. It is understandable that the committee reviews each year’s 
juest by comparison with the amount which was appropriated the preceding 
Given the magnitude of the budget, this is the only way it is humanly 


possible to cover the budget, but with this procedure it is necessary every few 


ears to pause, check, and see whether the resulting trend is sound. We believe 
e time has come to make such a review for the statistics of programs and staff 
uld seem to indicate that as programs and responsibilities have been added, 


staff has been cut. Let us spell out what we mean. 


lhe 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act added a whole new category 
Public Assistance—permanent and total disability. The amendments ex- 
nded programs to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. They authorized vendor 
syinents for medical care; they increased financial participation and made other 
anges such as establishing standards for institutions. With these increased 


responsibilities, what happened to staff? It was cut. It decreased from 310 in 


048 to 274 in 1950 to 251 in 1955. While the number of programs for which the 
Bureau has responsibility is today 53 more than in 1948, an increase of 36 percent, 


aud while the number of provisions in State programs requiring Federal review 


is increased from 34 to 66, an increase of 94 percent, staff has decreased from 
110 to 251, a decrease of 19 percent. It seems clear that a reexamination of this 
lation is overdue, and it is our hope that the committee will undertake a review, 
The administration is asking that the Congress increase the appropriation to 
reau of Publie Assistance for salaries and related expenses by $107,500 over 

ar. The request is specifically made in terms of being able to make more 
juent administrative reviews. Currently, administrative reviews are made 
e every 5 vears; the administration is requesting that they be done once every 
ears. We believe this is sound, not only in terms of accounting to Congress 
the expenditure of Federal dollars, but because with more staff administrative 
views can be highly beneficial to the State programs in pooling techniques and 


procedures for making more efficient and satisfactory the operation of programs. 


idit procedures while essential are never popular and certainly not in the case of 
Fe leral officials checking on the procedures of State officials. However, where 


such audit can be combined with a pooling of techniques and procedures, its 


aracter is radically changed and State officials have testified to the help and 
nefit which they have received. For this reason, it is our hope that this com- 
ittee will be willing to go even further than the administration has requested so 


that this stepped up accounting of the expenditure of the Federal dollars in these 
programs will not be a policing operation but a stimulating exchange of practices 


uid procedures between Federal and State officials. 
While the assistance programs are set up to meet financial need, certainly their 
larger funetion is to help human beings meet their responsibilities with maximum 


dignity. If this be granted, it is then as much a part of the assistance programs 


0 help persons not to need assistance as it is to provide them assistance where it 
eded. It is then also an integral part of the assistance program to help them 
ind as many resources as exist which will help them. To do this most effectively, 
there needs to be a Federal interest in services matching the interest of States. 
Medical services are an important element here. 
In the whole current discussion of problems of the aging, we are impressed 


that little consideration is given to the fact that we already have a “‘tool’”’ in the 


bureau of Public Assistance. In the Department of Health, Education, and 
We — there is a Committee on Aging and Geriatrics attached to the Office of 
e Assistant Secretary for Program Analysis; on the Hill there are several bills, 
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some calling for the establishment of commissions on the aging and others cali, 
for housing for the aging and related services for them. The Bureau of Py} 
Assistance in its old age assistance program is already rich in experience and js. 
a position to give advice and counsel. It would seem eminently sound to us + 
look to the Bureau of Public Assistance as a major resource here rather {hg 
operating, as many of us seem to be doing, as if gerontology were a brand joey 
subject on which there was no body of knowledge and experience. 

For the foregoing reasons, we trust that minimally this committee will fayor. 
ably consider the increase requested by the administration for the Bureay of 
Publie Assistance. It is our hope that the committee will decide that +) 
$107,500 increase is an understatement of need and will recommend a $200 99 
figure. 


CHILDREN’S RUREAU 


For the Children’s Bureau, the administration is requesting the same bud 
as last vear with the exception of staff for special work in the field of juve 
delinqueney. For this item the administration is requesting funds so that 9 
additional positions may be added to the newly created Division of Juve) 
Delinquency. 

Inasmuch as concern is widespread on the problem of delinquency, quest 
centers not on the fact that delinqueney exists and needs curbing but on ¢ 
whether 26 additional positions are essential to helping reduce this nationg 
problem. We of the American Association of Social Workers believe that t 
is justification for this bold administration request. Our reason is this. 

Anyone working with communities and States on juvenile delinquency senses 
the groping and seeking after solutions of city after city across this broad land 
of ours. Everywhere one meets the question, ““How do we go at this problem” 
The search for answers was abundantly evident at the conference which | 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare called last J 
on this subject. 

The statistics of the problem indicate the whyvfore of this upswelling of conc 
As the committee knows, during 1953, 435,000 children came to the attentic 
the courts because of alleged delinqueney. This number represented a 45 perc 
increase over 1948 and exceeded the previous all-time high during World War I! 
An estimated 1 million children came to the attention of the police.  Preliminay 
figures for 1954 indicate that the problem continues to grow. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem cutting across home, school, church, recrea- 
tional arrangements, police, detention care, courts, probation officers, and inst 
tutional facilities. Further, it is a local problem. In consequence, groups a1 
agencies seeking advice of the Bureau go far bevond the numbers which would ty 
involved were the matter a purely State problem 

Let us illustrate the seale of requesting groups by merely taking police, court 
and institutions. Every community of the country has some law-enforcen: 
setup and a goodly number of these are struggling with delinqueney prob! 
and are in search of advice and counsel. With the budget that is before vo 
Children’s Bureau proposes to add two additional staff persons to provide cons 
tation on juvenile police services. Given the number of police departments 
seeking aid, this does not appear excessive Let us look at the courts. There ar 
3,000 courts in the United States hearing children’s cases. The Bureau proposes 
with the increased funds to add one additional specialist on structure and orga 
zation of juvenile courts and related matters to take care of requests from this 
source. Again this does not seem excessive. There are 250 institutions f 
delinquent vouth in the country not including detention centers. Additions t 
staff are to be made to handle the numerous requests from this group for guidance 
on how one takes a delinquent voungster and makes of him or her a contributing 
citizen. While 26 additional positions may at first seem a great manv for thi 
administration to be asking for at one time, when one takes the numbers of groups 
and agencies requesting the assistance of the Children’s Bureau, the number 
seems appropriate to the seale of those seeking help. 

There is a further factor to be considered in judging the merits of the request 
Technical services to an institution, agency, community take time. Seldom can 
they be rendered in a morning or afternoon. Not infrequently, on the requests 
which come into the Bureau, the staff person handling the matter may spend up to 
2 or 3 weeks. First there is the matter of having thoroughly to familiarize him- 
or herself with the local situation. Then there is the advice itself and the proble 
of how it can most effectively be presented. In addition, there is carry-through 
for the experience of the Bureau indicates that ‘‘one-shot”’ propositions are for th¢ 
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most part a waste of everyone’s time. In view of the foregoing considerations, we 
helieve the administration is justified in its request and we hope that the com- 
mittee Will give favorable consideration to the increase requested for juvenile 
delinquency. 

Vigrant children.—We are disappointed that the administration did not request 
funds for additional staff to the child-welfare and the maternal and child-health 
nits for work with migrant children. We had hoped with the Interdepartmental 
(Committee on Migratory Labor which the President established last year and the 
East Coast Migrant Conference which the Intradepartmental Committee of the 
Department of Health, kducation, and Welfare called just a year ago today, that 

would be an increased awareness of migrant problems among the affected 
partments. Inasmuch as the children of the migrant workers are perhaps the 
keenest sufferers of all of this method of bringing workers and jobs together, we 
had been particularly hoping that the administration would have approved extra 
funds for the Children’s Bureau so that staff might be strengthened in the maternal 
child health and welfare programs for work with these most disadvantaged of 
Americans. To get forward on this problem requires more than con- 

‘es and committees. It will take staff and imaginative staff to provide the 
children of migratory workers the services routinely extended to other American 
rsters. We hope that the committee will give serious attention to this mat- 

nd indicate that some additions to staff would be peculiarly appropriate here. 


SALK VACCINE 

We are pleased that the administration has taken steps to implement the 
President’s pledge that no child will be denied vaccine for economic reasons. 
When your committee receives the appropriation request based on 8. 1989 and 
Ss. 1984, we are confident that you will endorse the judgment of your chairman. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Dr. Haptey. We want particularly—I say ‘‘we,” of the American 
« . ? 


Association of Social Workers—to call your attention to a trend which 
seems to have been going on with respect to the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

A lack of parallelism we might say, between increasing responsi- 
bilities and staff. As responsibilities of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
have increased, and it has been very marked in these last years, they 
have suffered successive staff cuts. 

Now, it is understandable to us that this has come about because in 
reviewing the budget requests, given the enormous budget that you 
have to go over, you necessarily do it in terms of the preceding year. 

But we think really that the time has come to maybe stop, look, 
and see where we are, because with the very marked increase in the 
responsibility of the Bureau the staff has diminished from 310 in 1948 
down to the 251 in 1955 and we are hoping that you will have oppor- 
tunity at this point to consider that question. 

Minimally we are endorsing the request the administration is making 
of you for $107,500 for additional staff for more frequent administra- 
tive review. 

Senator Porrer. That is very necessary. 

Dr. Haptey. Yes, sir. We feel that it is appropriate and impor- 
tant that there be more, but we are also hoping that there can be 
sufficient staff so that this does not turn out to be a policing operation 
on the part of the Federal officials with State, but rather a pooling of 
technicians and procedures for making the program more efficient. 

We feel that helping people not to need assistance is quite as much 
a part of the assistance program as providing assistance where it is 
hecessary. 

Senator Porrer. And pretty good economy, too. 
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Dr. Hapiey. Right, Senator. 

I should perhaps just say one point, that in all of the discussions 
with respect to older persons and special commissions and bills on this 
subject, we would like to draw attention to the fact that we have a 
real resource in the Bureau of Public Assistance on this that we seem 
to be somewhat overlooking in our discussions. 

Senator Porrer. The trouble is that we do not use that enough. 

Dr. Haviey. That is correct, Senator Potter, exactly as you say, 


CHILDREN S BUREAU 


We, in the Children’s Bureau, are endorsing the very bold request 
which the administration makes of you for 26 additional positions 
I think Mrs. Stoll in her testimony before you outlined very clearly 
the reasons why that does seem a justifiable request. 

Twenty-six looks awfully big, but given the number of units 
across the country requesting this I think it does seem as if the 
administration were making a very appropriate request on this. 

We would like to comment that we are disappointed that nothing 
is in the budget with respect to migrant children additional staff 
We had hoped that with the establishment of the interdepartmental 
committee on migrants of last year, and also this intradepartmental 
committee that something would be happening. 

I may say, Senator Potter , that vou have a very fine governor's 
commission in Mic ‘higan on migrants. 

Senator Porrer. Yes. 

Dr. Haptey. But the administration has not made any extra 
request here and we feel this is an area very keenly needing attention 

In conclusion we feel confident that when the Salk polio request 
comes before your committee that you will endorse that. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. You may be assured that we will take care of that. 

Thank you, Doctor. We appreciate very much your being here 

Dr. Haptey. Thank you. 

Senator Hiiti. Now, is Mrs. Margaret Stone here? 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET F. STONE, MEMBER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Sronr. I am Margaret F. Stone, a member of the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 

I am authorized to make this statement in, behalf of the following 
eight national organizations: Association for Childhood Education 
International, American Home Economics Association, National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education, National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, ‘National Association of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, National Council of Jewish Women, National 
Service Star Legion, and United Church Women. 
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We thought we would save your valuable time by testifving together. 

| am going to file my statement and simply say we are very anxious 
to have the full amount. 

Of course, we support both the $30 million for the grant-in-aid 
programs, and the full amount for salaries and expenses. 

As you know, the House cut the increase this year to $40,000, which 
will not even cover the positions that were already set up through the 
$75,000 that was appropriated last August. 

Now that the Division of Juvenile Delinquency has been set up in 
the Children’s Bureau, it seems awfully shortsighted not to provide 
enough money to really take care of at least a number of the requests 
that are coming in from the States. 

We hope very much that the Senate will restore the full amount for 
salaries and expenses which would all go to this juvenile delinquency 
program. 

Senator Hint. You would like to have the full amount restored. 


REPORT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mrs. Srone. Yes. I think that really covers the main thing that 
we are interested in. I would just like to close by endorsing the 
statement in the interim report on juvenile delinquency, your own 
Senate Report 61 of the 8lst Congress, which 


recommends that additional funds be appropriated in an amount. sufficient 
realistically, in view of the size of the problem, to create the resources for tech- 
nical aid consistent with Federal responsibility for helping to create the resources 
for technical aid consistent with Federal responsibility for helping to protect the 
well-being of our young citizens. 

I do know that there are two facts which have been behind our 
making this joint statement. One is that the number of children is 
increasing. In 1960 the Bureau of the Census estimates there will 
be 62 million children under 18 years of age. 

[ also know from studies that the Women’s Bureau had made, that 
there are 5 million working mothers in the labor foree with children 
under 18. 

Also, their studies show that the great majority of these working 
mothers come from the low-income group which means they have to 
work to help support their families. 

Although we all believe firmly that the primary responsibility for 
children is their parents, we see that there are these needs that the 
Federal Government should take care of. 

Senator Hitu. And you think that the Federal action does much to 
stimulate State action, does it not? 

Mrs. Stone. Definitely we believe that. The new division of juve- 
nile delinquency has the machinery all set up to go forward with the 
program if we can get these 26 positions. 

Senator Hitu. But you have to get these funds? 

Mrs. Stone. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS BY Mope 
MarGARET F, STONE FoR E1GHT NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Tam Mrs. Margaret F. Stone and am a member of the Association for Childhood 
Education International. I have been authorized to make this statement jy 
behalf of the following national organizations: Association for Childhood Faduea- 
tion International, American Home Economies Association, National Associat joy 
for Nursery Education, National Board of the Young Women’s Christian sso. 
ciation, National Association of Colored Parents and Teachers, National Counei) 
of Jewish Women, National Service Star Legion, United Church Women. - 

These organizations are vitally interested in all that coneerns children. and 
over the years have appeared before the Approrriations Committees of the House 
and Senate in behalf of the budget of the Children’s Bureau. Our members j 
the States make frequent use of the research and guidance services of the Bureay 
and, therefore, know at first hand how valuable these services are. 

We appeal to the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee at this time to 
favorably on the full amount requested for the Bureau in the President’s budget. 
for 1956, namely, $30 million for the three grant-in-aid programs administered }\ 
the Bureau, and $1,796,500 for salaries and expenses. 

It is with respect to this latter item, which includes an increase of $199,150 
over last vear’s budget, that we wish to make a special plea. This increas: 
salaries and expenses, which was cut to $40,000 by the House, would be used 
entirely to expand the Bureau’s juvenile delinquency programs, and it seems 
shortsighted economy indeed, after the fine beginning made last vear with the 
supplemental appropriation approved in August 1954, to withhold funds that 
would round out the Bureau’s much-needed and much-sought services to States 
in attacking this admittedly serious problem. 

To begin with, there is the fact that the number of children in the population is 
increasing rapidly. In 1940 there were 40 million; in 1954 there were 54 million 
and by 1960 the Bureau of the Census estimates that there will be 62 million chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. Another fact is that there are approximately 5 millio: 
working mothers with children under 18. And from Government reports \ 
find that the great majority of these mothers in the labor force are from the 
lower income groups and therefore work from necessity. 

With these facts in mind, the wisest and most economical course in the long 
run would seem to be to make adequate provision for meeting the needs of the 
States as reflected in their requests for help from the Children’s Bureau in com- 
bating the juvenile delinquency problem at all points. The newly set up Divisio 
of Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau is now ready to provide tech- 
nical advice and guidance to States and communities that need help in improving 
their services and facilities for dealing with this problem. 

Now let us break down the requested increase of $199,150 for salaries and 
expenses $49,228 would be required for continuing on an annual basis the 17 
new positions and related expenses made possible by the initial $75,000 appro- 
priated last August; the remaining $149,922 would make possible 26 additional 
positions and related expenses to provide the necessary technical aid to States 
and communities, and in addition, to step up the Bureau’s work on studies of 
delinquency control and on statistical reporting of juvenile delinquency. 

The Children’s Bureau works not only through State and community agencies 
but also encourages the cooperation and advice of private agencies in this field 
Because of our confidence in the Bureau and in its method of work, and because 
of the size and urgency of this whole problem, we heartily agree with the statement 
contained in the interim report on juvenile delinquency (S. Rept. No. 61, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess.), which “recommends that additional funds be appropriated in 
an amount sufficient realistically, in view of the size of the problem, to create the 
resources for technical aid consistent with Federal responsibility for helping to 
protect the well-being of our young citizens.”’” We therefore urge the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to approve the full amount requested in the President's 
budget for the Children’s Bureau for 1946. 


Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Whitten. 
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NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, REPRESENTATIVE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuitrren. I am not going to abuse the privilege by a long 
statement. 

You people all know that I represent the National Rehabilitation 
Association and through such the State rehabilitation agencies and 
also private agencies and organizations and individuals who are also 
interested in rehabilitation. 

\Miss Switzer has told me she was up here a while back and she went 
over all these details. 

So I am going to highlight just a few things. 

I want to say first that it is extremely important that in the basic 
support program of section 2 that you write in the figure ‘$36 million” 
as the basis for allotments instead of the “$32% million” of the House. 

We are not asking any increase in appropriation, but allotment 
base. 

Incidentally, to make this extremely easier for you, I have attached 
to my statement an itemization, line by line, of what lines I want to 
see changed. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Now, the second thing I want to mention is that, with respect to 
special section 4 that we support, to increase from $1 million to $3% 
million, which is what the administration asked in the first place. 

Senator Hitt. That was a budget request? 

Mr. Wuitren. That is right. “A realistic program of research and 
demonstration. 

I could point out the many needs for research and demonstration in 
this field. 

I also ask that you increase from $1.8 million to $3.25 million—and 
that is an administration request—the amount for training. 

It certainly has been inspirational this year to see colleges and 
universities for the first time to get interested in the training of 
rehabilitation personnel. 

Now, with respect to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, I 
think you realize that they have had sharply increased responsibilities 
as a result of this act. It is almost impossible to understand. I 
don’t believe I can fully realize what they have gone through this year 
trying to get research programs under way, extensive improvements 
projects under way, and extended training programs for so many 
different. types of workers. 

| hope you will give them what they need. 

Finally, with respect to the categorical grants, in the hospital or 
rather, the medical survey construction act last year you will notice 
that the authorization is for $10 million for rehabilitation facilities. 

Now, the House cut that to $4 million. I want to call your atten- 
tion to this, that if only $4 million is allotted for this item it means 
that each State will get its $50,000 main allotment and a few States 
will get a little more. 

In other words, it is not even teasing money. 
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Now, I have gone into State after State. I recognize that th, 
States have not been able to finish their plans and so forth. Howeyep 
a few have been presented. 

| know that there is going to be application for several times gs 
much money than will be available with a $10 million operating basis 

In your own State, Senator Hill, I found both Mobile and Birming- 
ham both in a position to take care of more than their allotment yw) 
probably be from a $10 million appropriation. 

Senator Hiiu. I am familiar with those two cases. 

Mr. Wurrren. I just happened to casually get acquainted wit! 
them. 

So I think it is extremely important that you make that $10 millio 
and you give that program a chance to get going this year 

I think it is thoroughly going to justify the expectancy you had 
when you passed that act. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Finally, about the crippled children. I have never appeared before 
this committee in behalf of the crippled children service, not becaus 
of lack of interest, but because other groups have taken the primar 
responsibility about this. I do want to say that we who push the adult 
rehabilitation program as our major responsibility do feel very keenly 
that we cannot have a good rehabilitation program without a good 
crippled children service. It is a mystery to me why it is that the 
crippled children service has not had an increase in appropriation fo 
5 vears. 

There are gaps in the State program that you can drive thy 
proverbial truck through. Whole areas that are not being covered 

I certainly hope you will let me join these people in supporting this 
idea of trying to build up those crippled children service programs. 

This whole program should move forward together. 

Employment service, a President’s committee to promote th 
program, crippled children’s program, and vocational rehabilitation fo: 
adults. 

Thanks a lot. 

Senator Hiitut. Thank you. 

It is nice to have had you. We are always glad to have you with us 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. I enjoyed testifying, sir. I always have enjoyed i 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Rehabilitation Association has over 16,000 members, alm: 
equally divided in 2 general groups: prcfessional rehabilitation workers, in- 
cluding physicians, nurses, therapists, counselors, ete.; and lay citizens of many 
other walks of life who are interested in the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
and support the association as a method of accomplishing this goal. The National 
tehabilitation Association is the voluntary organization that sponsored legislatio! 
that led up to Public Law 112 of the 78th Congress and was also active in 
promoting an expansion of rehabilitation prcgrams during the 83d Congress 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act amendments of 1954 established three 
rehabilitation funds. The first, Vocational Rehabilitation Services, is the support 
fund for the State-Federal rehabilitation program, for which Congress has bee! 
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appropriating since 1920. This fund is allocated on a per capita-income popula- 
tion formula with States guaranteed allotments as high as their 1954 allotments, 
if their own appropriations and Federal appropriations are not less than in 1954. 

The second fund, known as Extensicn and Improvement, is alloted on the basis 
of population alone and is designed to encourage States to enter new areas of 
rehabilitation effort and to extend and to improve their current practices. 

The third fund, Special Projects, is appropriated to the Secretary for her to use 
in paying part of the cost of research, demonstration, training and traineeships, 
and other projects that hold promise cf making a contribution to the solution of 
vocational rehabilitation problems to all or several of the States. It was also 
provided that through June 30, 1956, such funds could be granted to States to 
encourage & nationwide expansion of the program. 

We wish we could convey to you accurately the increased interest and activity 

rehabilitation that have followed the enactment of the 1954 legislation. Since 

e legislation was not completed until August 3, 1954, many States did not have 
an opportunity to plan for its full benefits, but what is being done this vear is 
juite significant. We feel sure that the advance in State appropriations for the 
1956 vear will be the greatest for any one year since the inception of the program. 
Programs for training personnel have made an excellent beginning. The Office 
f Voeational Rehabilitation, the State rehabilitation agencies, and colleges 
and universities and other cooperating voluntary groups are all to be congratulated 
on the enthusiasm with which they have met the challenge of the new legislation 

In addition, many communities are planning rehabilitation facilities and expect 

) make use of the new Hill-Burton funds for this purpose and also to benefit 
from the increased ability of State rehabilitation agencies to purchase services 
fromthem. Hence it is seen that the expansion of the State-Federal rehabilitation 
programs encourages the establishment of facilities, which in turn enable the 
State rehabilitation agercies to do a more effective job than they would have beer. 
able to do without such facilities. 

The employment service has also been active in attempting to strengthen State 
programs fer the placement of the handicapped, a very important part of the total 
rehabilitation effort. 

With respect to appropriations for 1956, we hope you will make the following 
changes in H. R. 5046. 

1. The President requested that the allotment for Vocational Rehabilitation 
services be based upon $36 million. The House reduced this to $32,500,000. 
We urge you to restore the $36 million figure. We believe that the $30 million 
appropriation for Vocational Rehabilitation services will be sufficient with the 
r allotment base. Without it, the full $30 million appropriation cannot be 
spent, and about half of the States will have unmatched State money. This 
would mean a serious delay in expanding the program. 

2. We urge you to increase the appropriation for special project under section 4 
to $3,500,000, the amount in the budget estimate. With respect to funds to 
carry out section 4 (a), the amount provided in the House bill is far too small 

»enable OVR to make any substantial contribution to badly needed research 
nd demonstration. In fact, a National Advisory Council of the stature set up 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare could not be justified to 
consider and make recommendations for spending such a small amount. It was 
evidently the intention of Congress that substantial research and demonstrations 
be undertaken under the new legislation. 

Section 4 (a) (2) funds for a nationwide expansion are also needed, if rehabilita- 

ion goals are to be met. We are very glad to see that the House has removed 
the restricted language affecting section 4 (a) (1) funds. We would like to see the 
restriction on section 4 (a) (2) funds, which remains in the House bill, also elim- 
inated, If this is done, expansion will be given a real boost. 
3. We request that appropriations for training personne] be increased to 
$2,350,000, the amount in the budget estimate. The development of the training 
program has been one of the most encouraging aspects of the total rehabilitation 
program. It offers tremendous promise for the long-range extension and improve- 
ment of rehabilitation and also will make an important contribution to the 
achievement of immediate goals. Training programs not only help to provide 
more well-trained personnel, which is their chief purpose, but also result in 
increasing interest in and understanding of rehabilitation programs. If the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is to be the focal point in the Federal Govern- 
ment for all personnel training for rehabilitation, the sum requested is certainly 
&minimum, 
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4. We urge you to increase to $10 million included in the House bill for re} 
bilitation facilities under the Medical Survey and Construction Act of lyst 
This is the amount authorized in the law. If the amount allotted is only $4 millioy 
the allotments for some individual States are going to be so small pr: acticall’ 
nothing can be accomplished. There is proving to be a genuine interest in this 
program in the States, and State plans are in process of completicn. We ers 
been assured by the Surgeon General’s Office that indications are that full author. 
ization will be needed. It will be bad, if enough Federal money is not availa). 
to be of substantial assistance to the States. 

We also want the committee to know that we heartily endorse the increase 
passed by the House for the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped (p. 3 of H. 2... 5046 of this committee). This small increase for 1953 
will allow more leeway in operations and will enable it to purchase and distribute 
more much needed promotional material for National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week and for vear round promotional activities. 

Let us say that we think that one of the chief virtues of the legislation last year 
was that it made an attack upon the broad area of rehabilitation, reeognizing that 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped depends upon the de elop nent of personne 
to do the job, facilities in which it can be done, and money with which to do it 
It is our hope that the program can advance evenly on all fronts. 

In conclusion, we want to express appreciation to the committee for this oppor. 
tunity to present our views on this appropriation. We realize fully that all 
members of this committee are friends of the handicapped and want the Nation 
to do its best to help them secure the benefits of rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Desirable changes in H. R. 5046, appropriations for Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 1956. 

1. On page 19, line 1, substitute ‘‘$36,000,000”’ for ‘‘$32,500,000.”" This will 
increase allotment base to enable States to use the entire $30 million to be appro- 
priated and will assure that all States get full matching of State funds to be ayail- 
able for expanding their rehabilitation programs. This does not affect the 
amount actually appropriated. 

2. On page 18, line 18, substitute $3,500,000” for ‘$1,000,000.’ = This will 
enable OVR to support a substantial program of research and demonstration and 
make allotments to State agencies to encourage a nationwide expansion of reha- 
bilitation. Both these objects were contemplated in the passage of Public Lay 
565 in 1954. 

3. On page 18, delete the proviso beginning on line 19 and ending on line 23 
This removes a restriction on use of funds appropriated under section 4 (a) (2 
which does not appear in the law. 

4. On page 23, line 10, substitute ‘‘$10,000,000” for ‘‘34,000,000.”’ The larger 
sum is the amount authorized in the law. With an appropriation of $4 millio 
allotments to individual States will be so low as to make very little contributio 
to helping States meet rehabilitation facility needs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Mrs. Hartz was not able to remain for the afternoon 
session; so we will put her statement in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLII 
WELFARE, May 19, 1955 


I am Mrs. A. Paul Hartz, chairman of legislation for the General Federatio! 
of Women’s Clubs, an organization of some five million women in the United 
States, which was chartered by Congress in 1901. 

Our organization has been credited with playing an important role in the 
formation of the Children’s Bureau. We are proud of that record. We are 
proud of the splendid accomplishments of the Children’s Bureau since its forma- 
tion in 1912 and are grateful that our organization has been privileged to work 
closely with the Bureau throughout those years. We are eager to see it continue 
its tremendous contribution to the well-being of American children uninterrupted 

The Children’s Bureau came into being as the result of popular demand for 
an agency of Government devoted solely to advancing the welfare of children 
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iecause the public realized that the well-being of children is of the greatest im- 
ta ce to the general welfare of the Nation. Upon its creation by Congress 

» Children’s Bureau was given a legislative mandate to investigate and to 
aaal - all matters affecting children. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is concerned lest these functions 

{the Bureau be hampered by the denial of its request for an additional $160,000 
» 1956 for salaries and expenses, as passed by the House of Representatives. 
\J] of the inereased funds requested for 1956 are for services in the field of j juvenile 
delinqueney. In 1955, a supplemental appropriation approved in August made 
possible some expansion of the Bureau’s services in this field. That appropria- 
tion enabled the Bureau to add gradually during the year, 17 new positions. 
he increase requested for 1956 is to enable the Bureau to round out its program 

f technical aid to States and communities, and to step up its work on studies 
of delinqueney control and on statistical reporting of juvenile delinquency. 

President Theodore Roosevelt once said, “Public sentiment, with its great 
corrective power, can only be aroused by full knowledge of the facts.” 

You and the other gentlemen of the Senate demonstrated your belief in the 
truth of this statement by the creation of the Hendrickson committee to investi- 
gate juvenile delinquency and by its continuance in this Congress under the 
‘hairmanship of Senator Kefauver. Pending in the Senate there are compre- 
hensive juvenile delinquency bills sponsored by at least four of your members. 
Therefore the General Federation of Women’s Clubs earnestly hopes you will 
fnd it possible to restore the $160,000 representing such a small percentage of 
the Federal budget but so important in stemming the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency. 

We believe the time for the expansion of the Juvenile Delinquency Division 
within the Children’s Bureau is most important. 

First, unless the work moves on in an orderly and uninterrupted manner, much 
of the impetus and public interest engendered by your recent investigations 
will be lost. 

Second, the record increase in child population since World War II makes 
mmediate action necessary. In 1953 there were 54 million children in the United 
States. It is estimated 1956 will show an additional increase of 4.5 million chil- 
iren and that by 1960 there will be 62 million children under 18 vears of age. 
During the next several years the number coming into the age groups between 
1) and 17 vears, will increase more rapidly than in the younger aze groups. 
These are the most dangerous years for de linquency, so it is imperative that we 
begin to use every possible resource to secure all necessary services for these 
hildren. 

May I digress for just a moment to say that even though we are asking for only 
restoration of the original budget request for juvenile delinquency, we wish to 

int out that if the budget request for the Children’s Bureau for 1956 were 
the same as 1955, because of the increasing number of children to be served and 
the increased cost of practically all services, we would be placed in the position of 
ning very fast to stay in the same place. 

The Children’s Bureau envisions a five-pronged attack upon juvenile delinquency 
through research, reporting, technical aid, cooperation with citizen groups, and 
ats. The price of prevention may seem high to some of you, but it is cheap 
udeed compared to remedial expense (of juvenile delinquency). It costs from 
$1,000 to $1,500 a vear to keep a child in a State correctional school. In private 
schools of this type the cost runs as high as $4,000, all of which does not take into 
account the terrible, ultimate cost of mental and emotional aisturbances. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is an exceedingly complicated one. There 
are no aie its to solution, no pat answers to fit all situations. 

[ speak from the experience of 7 years on my own State board of welfare and 
it stitutions, which handles children committed to us by the courts in addition 
to wel oe cases. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs does not wish to put the entire 
burden for solution of our juvenile delinquency upon the Federal Government, for 
itis fundamentally a local problem. But we do believe the Federal Government 

should assume the role of leadership in pooling our collective knowledge about 
what has been done and what needs to be done in this field. We believe all of 
that could best be accomplished now by the expansion of the juvenile delinquency 
services of the Children’s Bureau. 

The Federal share of child-care expenses 15 years ago was much larger than it 
istoday. Federal grants and Federal leadership were a stimulus to the States 
nexpanding their programs. It is perhaps time again to administer a stimulant 
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with the hope that the States will themselves make a maximum effort to solve 
complex problem. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs believes that the welfare or . 
children is our particular business and urges this committee to grant tho 5. 
amount requested by the Children’s Bureau in its 1956 budget. 

In addition, the general federation wishes to call to the attention of this ep 
mittee that the budget request of $10,800,000 for crippled children is $4,200 99 
short of the original authorization of $15 million. While the members of o,, 
organization are deeply interested in achieving a balanced budget and the end ty 
deficit spending, nevertheless we do not believe that denial of essential services fp, 
children is true economy. The number of children has increased, the cost 
medical care of all kinds has increased, but no more money is available. 

In 1940 the Federal Government carried 40 percent of the cost of the ‘Tripp! 
children’s program. In 1954 it carried 26 percent. The States now appropriate 
6 times the amount they appropriated in 1940, while the Federal Governmpoy; 
appropriates only 3 times as much as in 1940. This is a good example of tha 
use of Federal grants to stimulate State programs which we applaud. 

However, the task has not been finished. Medical science has made even mo 
tremendous strides since 1940 so that we now know a great deal more about hap. 
dicapping conditions in children. We know more about how these conditions eq 
be minimized or overcome. Despite the great progress which has been made jj 
is apparent that we still have far to go in meeting the needs of handieapped 
children—the term now used instead of “‘erippled children.’ 

The trend, among interested and informed people is toward the inclusion 
the crippled children’s program of any type of long-term handicapping or poten- 
tially handicapping condition, to list a few: orthopedic cases, rheumatic fev 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, hearing impairment, cleft palate and lip, vision ani 
mental retardation It makes sense economically to provide diagnostic a 
remedial care for these children in order that they may take their places in societ 
as contributing adults, rather than dependent ones. 

Too few children are receiving the benefits from new techniques for treat 
cleft palate, the amazing new heart surgery, knowledge of how artificial limbs 
mav be made for children, the latest electronic devices for the hard of heari 
and new drugs for control of epileptic seizures. Drugs for epileptic ssizur 
coupled with funds for diagnosis and treatment could revolutionize the epilept 
control program within several years. or 

The American public is slowly awakening to the possibility of the alleviati 
of such crippling conditions, 

Humanitarian considerations demand that we make these services availab| 
on a much broader basis, and practical economics will demonstrate that s 
program is far cheaper in the long run than many years of aid to totally and 
permanently disabled persons. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urgently requests that this con 
tee give consideration to an increase above the budget request for the 
children’s program of the Children’s Bureau. 


Senator Hitt. We had other witnesses scheduled to testify today, 
but owing to the protracted length of hearings, it was necessary for 
some to depart early to fill other engagements. I shall include state- 
ments of these individuals in the record at this point, with the state- 
ment that we regret that they were unable to remain because of other 
duties. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Education Association, a voluntary organization of 600,000 mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, believes that the use of Federal funds for the promo- 
tion and further development of vocational education in our secondary schoo's 
has been more than justified by the impressive results that have been obtained. 
In the nearly 40 years since the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 was passed the number 
of students in vocational programs has steadily increased from 165,000 to more 
than 3 million boys and girls who are enrolled in courses in the important vocation 
areas of agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, and distributive educt 
tion or retailing. 
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The NEA calls the committee’s attention to the fact that these boys and girls 
»ceive their training as part of the regular public-school curriculum. Vocstional 
courses are Offered under the direction and the control of State and local education 
qencies rather than under the auspices of agencies not otherwise responsible for 
pperating our public schools. Another important point for the committee to 
rmember is that Federal funds for the support of vocational education, far from 
discouraging State and local effort, have stimulated it to the point where instead of 
s] of State and local money being used to match $1 of Federal money, as the law 
requires, nearly $5 of State and local money is spent for each Federal dollar con- 
tributed. 

As a part of its permanent policy the association holds that “‘systematie pro- 
crams Of vocational and educational guidance, vocational placement, and follow- 
ip, in charge of competent persons especially equipped for the work”’ are a desir- 
guic educational goal. Likewise the association urges that wherever possible 
vhols should provide a “complete program of vocational education organized and 
naintained as integral parts of local school systems with parttime and evening 
classes as needed.”’ 

In addition to these statements of long-standing policy, the 1954 representative 
gsembly of the association, consisting of 5,000 delegates and meeting in New 
ork City, adopted the following resolution: ‘““The NEA urges the Congress to 
appropriate funds for vocational education up to the full amount authorized by 
isting legislation and to examine with great care any proposed legislation 
lesigned to modify the present program.” 

Under the George-Barden Act of 1946 Congress may appropriate up to $29,300,- 
(0 each year for grants-in-aid in support of vocational education. Last year 
Congress appropriated $23,673,000, an increase of $5 million over the amount 
that had been appropriated for several preceding years. The United States 
Commissioner of Education and the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
ation in the United States Office of Education have both informed the House 
\ppropriations Committee that the States and localities successfully absorbed 
this $5 million increase and that it allowed the States to extend training programs 
for high schools to additional communities where the needs are and will be con- 
nuing. We believe, therefore, that the Senate committee should recommend an 
nerease In the appropriation under the George-Barden Act to the full amount 
authorized by Congress. This increase could be granted for the fiscal year 1956 
r, if this does not seem practical, part of the increase could be approved for 
fiscal 1956 and the rest in fiscal 1957. We believe the maximum amount of Federal 
sipport authorized for vocational education is fully justified in the light of the 
needs of our increasing complex industrial and agricultural economy. 


[ATEMENT IN Support oF ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
Bureau, DerparRtTMENT OF Heattu, EpucaTION, AND WELFARE 


Submitted for Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, Chairman of Committee on Legislation, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, by Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 
Washington Committee on Legislation 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with its 914 million memberships (as of April 15, 1955) urges you to 
give thoughtful consideration to the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a voluntary organization, 
made up of mothers, fathers, teachers, and adults who are interested in children, 
all working together in a volunteer capacity for child welfare. It is child centered, 
it focuses attention on the whole child, and it recognizes that ‘‘all children are our 
children,” regardless of where they live, or what they may have. 

_The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, therefore, is an organization 
that is peculiarly associated with the Children’s Bureau. Perhaps no other group, 
other than a Government agency, has had a closer relationship with the Children’s 
Bureau. The resourcefulness and research of the Bureau has been felt. by members 
of the local parent-teacher associations throughout the country. The Children’s 
Bureau has helped to interpret, not only to our membership but to the public 
a a whole, the importance of maternal and child health, aid to crippled children, 
child welfare, and research concerning children. 

Today the National Congress of Parents and Teachers is vitally concerned 
about the problem of juvenile delinquency. The Children’s Bureau has made a 
ine start in meeting some of the problems in the States concerning the juvenile 
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court and probation work, juvenile police services, detention facilities, and wo, 
with street gangs, to name but a few areas where help is needed. This work ag co 
up in the Children’s Bureau should be expanded, and continued, but funds gy 
needed for staff. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers supports the President’s budge 
request for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau—$1,796,500. We urg, 
you, the members of this committee, to give careful, thoughtful, and prayer; 
consideration to all of the needs of the Children’s Bureau. We urge you to eop. 
sider the wave of juvenile delinquency that is sweeping the country. The way 
must be found to appropriate funds to carry forward the work that has heey < 
magnificently executed throughout the years. The Children’s Bureau has beeoy 
a tradition in American life. We urge that vou keep faith with this tradition tha 
so well meets the needs of children and youth. 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, Natio, 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION, ON APPROPRIATION FOR THE PuBLic HEALTH Servi 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to thank you for 
privilege of presenting the views of the National Wildlife Federation o1 
proposed appropriations for the Public Health Service. The federation 
national, nonprofit organization whose members are State wildlife federatio) 
sportsmen’s leagues in the various States and Territories. We have afi 
organizations now in every State except Georgia, and also in Alaska ar 
District of Columbia. Through their member clubs and associations 
affiliate groups represent some 3 million conservation-minded citizens. 

I should like to ask your committee to restore certain reductions made by { 
House of Representatives in the President’s 1956 budget request for the Pul 
Health Service. These apply specifically to the water-pollution control program 
of that Service. 

The House appropriations committee in its report (No. 228) on the appropria- 
tion item “Sanitary engineering activities’ stated that: 

“The major item disallowed was a request for an increase of $145,000 for en- 
forcement of the Water Pollution Control Act. The Committee would have 
looked with favor on such a request were it not for the fact that the act is, in t] 
fina] analysis, almost unenforceable.” 

I infer from this committee comment that the feature of the Water Pollution 
Control Act considered ‘‘almost unenforcible” is the provision that prior Stat: 
consent must be obtained before the Federal Government institutes court pro- 
ceedings against anyone causing interstate water pollution. I do not take issu 
with the committee’s statement in respect to court action, but this, of course 
only the final step in a series of actions, which the law specifies, leading to enfor 
abatement of pollution. The preliminary actions include, among other things 
the conduct of technical field studies and consultations with the States concerned 
In the past this work has resulted in a resolution of interstate pollution problems 
without the necessity of court proceedings. The increase of $145,000, which the 
House disallowed, would have supported preliminary action in interstate pollution 
cases. This action in most cases would be corrective and would accomplish the 
necessary abatement because of the logic and the publicity attached to it 

Therefore, it seems to us that the President’s request for a modest increase t 
carry on this work is not at all unreasonable. It should be looked at by your 
committee as a means to preclude the need for consent for court proceedings or 
a clash of Federal-State interests in arguing over consent for such proceedings 

In other words, even though the requested increase of $145,000 was earmarked 
for enforcement. this money could be used to obtain information equally valuabl 
for pollution control. And we cannot believe that the Public Health Service, in 
requesting the increase, was oblivious to the difficulty in completing the enforce- 
ment proceedings under the law. 

In the House Appropriations Committee report, the elimination of the propos 
appropriation for $1 million for grants to States for water-pollution control was 
explained by reference to the ‘“unenforcible’ Water Pollution Control Act. 
The committee was quite frank in recognizing the importance of the work, stating 
that a considerable amount of funds are available to the Public Health Service 
for this purpose. 

Actually, no funds have been available to the Public Health Service since fiscal 
vear 1952 for such grants to States. And certainly this authorization in the Water 
Pollution Control Act is in no way connected with the enforcibility of that ac 
This grant program has been administered very effectively and quite satisfactorily 
in previous fiscal years by the Public Health Service. It has stimulated State 
pollution-control programs, and since its discontinuance by the Federal Govern- 
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1 y nent 3 years ago, the State programs have leveled off. Because of the need for 
-k as sot agressive water pollution control measures on the part of the States, which have 
nds ar she prime responsibility, every feasible means should be used to stimulate them in 

discharging their share of what amounts to a nationwide responsibility. 

budget Some States are expending a mere pittance for water-pollution control, many 
We urge of them having available less than $10,000 annually. Only 14 States are spending 
raver; in excess Of $50,000 annually. The experience of the Publie Health Service in 
to con. other grant programs has shown that Federal grants build up both interest in and 
‘he way approves ations for the particular programs which they partly support. 
been sp House committee explained its denial of $1 million for a research-grant 
becon oe on water-pollution control bezause it was considered outside of the medi- 
ion that al-research field of the National Institutes of Health, and also because the com- 

ttee had allowed a wide increase in salaries and expenses for the Public Health 
Service to continue research by force account. 

Our understanding is that the request for this item was included in the appro- 
priation for the National Institutes of Health because for some time that agency 
as been handling such research grants in a very efficient manner. And although 
water-pollution control is not considered in the medical research field of the 
Institute, it was believed most economical to handle water-pollution control 
research grants through that agency rather than creating another agency to 
handle it. Eventually the decision regarding grants would certainly be made in 
meert with other Public Health Service activities in the water-pollution control 

ram. 
though an appreciable increase of $250,000 in appropriations for research has 

n allowed by the House for work at the Sanitary Engineering Center of the 
PHS, the benefit of research by private institutions and by the universities through 
grants has been denied. Expansion of research on water pollution control is 
eeded to a much greater extent than the PHS can provide through its own facili- 
es with the increase allowed. Outside research facilities could go into action 
fairly promptly if the Congress would appropriate the $1 million requested. 

The expansion of research is imperative if we are to keep pace with increasing 
populations and greater industry. The problems of waste disposal and water 
contamination grow with more people and industrial facilities. They should be 
solved before our waters become polluted to the point where it will take far 
greater Outlays of money and research than if undertaken now. Our Govern- 
ment, industrial and other laboratories are set up to cope with these problems, 
provi ded sufficient mone y is appropriated. 

The National Institutes of Health have made highly important contributions 
in the overall program and potentially are equipped to make still greater contri- 
butions. Grants to universities and other institutions of higher learning—ad- 
mittedly small—have nevertheless furnished an incentive and accelerated the 
program by training graduate students. Such research must be continued. 


Senator Hitu. I have received from time to time certain messages 
from my colleagues in the Senate of special interest which I shall 
place in the record for the information of the committee and of the 
senate. I also have received communications from others of interest, 
which I also offer for the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


marked COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
raluabli May 13, 1956. 
vice, in Hon. Lister HI, 
»nforce- Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Health, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

roposed My Dear Senator Hitt: I am enclosing for the information of your Sub- 
rol was ommittee on Health a letter directed to my office by Roland R. Cross, director of 
ol Act, th Department of Public Health, State of Illinois and a te legram by the Illinois 
stating Publie Health Association. 
Service Nach of these communications indicates a strong need for the restoration of an 

ad tem in the appropriation bill cited as ‘Assistance to States’’ to the original 
pe fiscal amount of $13,660,000. The method suggested by Roland R. Cross, director of 
> Water public safety appears to me to be worthy of consideration for h: andling the matter. 
lat act With kindest personal regards, 
actorily Very sincerely, 
d State PauLt H. Dovuatas. 


rovern- 
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Cuicaco, Iuu., April 22, 195 
Senator DouGuas, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


\ resolution: 

Whereas the House of Representatives of the United States Congress redieod 
from $13,660,000 to $12 million the amount budgeted in the item of ‘“Assistanoeo 
to States, general’’ for the Public Health Service in H. R. 5046; and 

Whereas this decrease of $1,660,000 in that particular item would result jn 
reduction of $69,900 in the Federal grant to [Illinois for general public healt 
purposes for the fiseal vear beginning July 1, 1955; and 

Whereas a loss of that magnitude would be a crippling blow to the functioning 
of the [Illinois Department of Public Health, especially as to laboratory a) 
sanitation services: Therefore be it 

Re solved h / the Ti nols Publ c Hlealth Association 77 annual convent: or é | 
That the Senate of the United States be urged to restore the $1,660,000 to 
appropriation in the interest of the health and welfare of the citizens of Illi: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be dispatched forthwith to Senat 
Lister Hill, chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfa 
and to Senators Dirksen and Douglas from Illinois. 

Inuinois Puspuic HeaALru Association 
Lintian Nasu, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Springfield, Ill., April 19, 1955, 
Hon. Pavut H. Dovuatas, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTOR Dovauas: I wrote to you a few days ago about the pot 
loss to Illinois of $69,900 for general public health purposes in the vear beginning 
July 1, 1955, owing to action in the House which reduced from $13,660,000 | 
$12 million the amount appropriated for the item ‘Assistance to States, genera 
in the appropriation to the Public Health Service in H. R. 5046. This potential 
loss is so serious to the Illinois Department of Public Health during the next 
fiscal vear that I am impelled to write to vou again. 

The situation is not such that Congress would have to find a new sum of 
$1,660,000 in order to restore this amount of the appropriation. For exampl 
the House increased from $65 million to $75 million the sum appropriated for tl 
construction of hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act exclusive of the amount 
appropriated for items included in the amendment to that law. It would hurt 
nobody, in my opinion, to cut the $75 million to $73,340,000. Thus, the $1,660,000 
could be restored to the item of “Assistance to States, general,’’ without increasing 
the overall appropriation at all. 

The organization in Illinois which is responsible for the administration of the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act, as well as for carrying on the established 
program of the department, would be injured if the $1,660,000 reduction imposed 
by the House is sustained. On the other hand, the loss of a reduction in the 
Hill-Burton appropriation to $73,340,000 would searcely be felt at all in this Stat 

I should like to remind you that Federal grants to Illinois for general public 
health purposes have steadily declined in recent years, having decreased fron 
$597,280 in fiseal 1950 to $399,200 in fiscal 1955. Owing to a sympatheti 
legislature in Illinois, which has responded reasonably to requests of the depart- 
ment, we have been able to weather the reductions heretofore without disabling 
results. That would not be the case this year. The Illinois Department of 
Public Health would suffer severely if the Senate sustains the reduction referred 
to above. 

I could not live with my conscience unless I brought this matter to your atten- 
tion as forcefully as I ean and solicit your efforts in the restoration of the appro- 
priation to $13,660,000 as budgeted. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this matter I am 

Sincerely yours, 
X0LAND R. Cross, M. D., 
Director of Public Health. 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 13, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ListER: Recently I asked Dr. Halverson, of the University of Lllinois, 
fora memorandum on the appropriations in the 1956 budget for the National 
Microbiological Institute so that I would have a pretty fair idea of this matter. 
Iam attaching that memorandum and hope it may have good attention when 
hearings get underway on the HEW appropriation bill. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN. 


Society OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
Urbana, April 6, 1955. 
Hon. Everett R. Dirksen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Officers of the Society of American Bacteriologists are deeply dis- 
turbed about the vulnerability of our Nation due to the inadequate supply of 
well-trained microbiologists. Legislatures have been cognizant of our shortage 
of scientists in general and have appropriated funds to aid in the training and 
development of personnel. The application of the same principles could be relied 
upon to alleviate the shortage of these biologists. 

If the United States is to remain strong and prepared to defend itself in case of 
national emergency, it must have its share of well-trained men in this area. 
These men are needed— 

(1) to provide protection against disease among the population, for exam- 
ple, the development of new antibiotics; 
(2) to develop a more basic understanding of immunity; 
(3) to provide protection against animal and plant diseases, and 
(4) to provide personnel for: (a) the Armed services, (b) Government 
services, especially agricultural and public health, (c) industry, particularly 
the food industry, and (d) teacher and institutional research workers. 

To do this for all these categories, we need a strong core of well-trained scientists 
who can foster a productive teaching and research program in the field of micro- 
biology. In studying Government subsidies of scientific endeavors, we observed 
that the lion’s share has been given to the more dramatic categories, for example, 
atomic energy, heart disease, and cancer. Even though extensive support of these 
is needed, in case of a national emergency, we would suffer unduly if steps are not 
taken now to more adequately support microbiology. 

We have learned that the appropriation to the National Microbiological In- 
stitute is approximately $2 million annually, which is the same as at its inception, 
except for a small increase of $160,000 for 1955. The scientists who have served 
as advisory groups to the National Institutes of Health have approved, and recom- 
mended for support by the National Microbiological Institute, projects costing 
well over a million dollars which, because of lack of funds, could not be supported. 

For the national welfare, we believe that funds for essential research in micro- 
biology and training of students in this discipline should be substantially increased 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Orin Hatvorson, President. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
New York, N. Y., February 9, 1955. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Hiiu: Due to my position as president of the American 
Foundation for Tropical Medicine, I am vitally interested in the National Micro- 
biological Institute of the National Institutes of Health, and its appropriation for 
use in fiscal 1956. 

The American Foundation for Tropical Medicine is a nonprofit organization 
for the promotion of studies in tropical diseases. It operates the Liberian Insti- 
tute of the American Foundation for Tropical Medicine in Harbel, Liberia, which 
several of the Members of Congress visited late in 1954. The foundation has no 
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endowment; its funds come from contributions made chiefly by business fj 

which have interests in the Tropics, and whose employees are exposed to q 
manner of disease about which little is known. Neither the American Foundatio, 
for Tropical Medicine nor its Liberian institute have had grants from the Nationa] 
Institutes of Health, and no application from either is pending. Our concer 
arises entirely from our knowledge of the need. 

While the foundation is making significant progress in the field of tropicg| 
medicine with its own funds, the focal point for such studies is the Nationa; 
Microbiological Institute, whose grant funds have been woefully inadequate. 

Much of what follows I have learned from discussions with Mr. Byron 
Larabee, executive vice-president, Firestone Plantations Co., a member of oy; 
board of directors and a member of the National Advisory Health Council, whic) 
passes on the grant applications coming to the National Microbiological Institute. 
[ understand from Mr. Larabee that the President’s request in the fiscal 1956 
budget allows $2,110,000 for the grants activities in microbiology. 

Historically, the grants program of the National Microbiological Institute was 
initiated toward the end of fiscal 1951. At that time, some of the money which 
had been allocated to the noneategorical grants program of the National Institutes 
of Health (in contrast to categorical appropriations made to the Heart Institute, 
the Cancer Institute, ete.) was transferred to microbiology and various projects 
dealing with the infectious and parasitic diseases were likewise transferred. 

The amount of money turned over to the National Microbiological Institute 
was $1,950,000; the dollar value of the grants for which it became responsible 
simultaneously was approximately $1,500,000. This left a free balance of about 
$450,000 for new projects in fiscal 1952. Before the latter year ended it was 
realized that the original allocation of $1,950,000 was onlv about one-half of 
what was needed by the National Microbiological Institute to support all of the 
work in its field for which financial assistance was being requested through the 
grants program. The number of applications in microbiology considered for 
fiscal 1951 had been under 200; in fiscal 1952 they had come to almost 35), 
Unfortunately no financial expansion of the program was permitted. 

In fiscal 1953 slightly more than 425 applications for grants totaling over $4 
million were reviewed and approximately 300 for nearly $2,750,000 were recom- 
mended for approval. In fiscal 1954 close to 325 projects were recommended for 
a total approaching $3 million. It was at the end of this year that Congress 
increased the grants appropriation of the National Microbiological Institute by 
$160,000, bringing it to $2,110,000. 

For the current year, the ‘‘deficit’’ will be close to $1,250,000. 

What all this means nationally is that the morale of microbiologists throughout 
the country is low. People who have applied to the National Microbiological 
Institute for support and who have been approved, feel that they are being “let 
down,” and this is especially true in those instances—like parasitology and tropica 
medicine—where many have been encouraged to submit proposals at the instiga- 
tion of the National Advisory Health Council, only to be told that although their 
proposals were very good, there was not enough money to activate them. 

A substantial number of projects in parasitology and tropical medicine recon- 
mended since the beginning of this fiscal vear remain unpaid ($425,000). Yet 
consultants for the National Microbiological Institute state that at least another 
$500,000 (over and above 70 present grants for $500,000 and over and above the 
unpaid applications to which reference has just been made) is needed to give a! 
adequate and well-balanced coverage to this critical area. If the National Micro- 
biological Institute were able to support the types of studies indicated by thes 
consultants, there would be included work on insect, arthropod, and other vectors, 
and on helminths such as those causing filariasis, hookworm, liver- and lung-fluke 
diseases, pinworm and whipworm infestations, trichiniasis, and schistosomiasis, 
to name but a few. Also included would be studies on protozoa such as those 
causing trypanosomiasis (sleeping sickness), amebiasis, toxoplasmosis, leish- 
maniasis, and malaria, as well as investigations on immunology and host sus 
ceptibility and resistance. 

As you can see from the figures given, the immediate financial needs are several 
times the appropriation. That this is so is not surprising when it is realized 
that among the responsibilities of the National Microbiological Institute are 
support of studies relating to antibiotics: arthropod and other disease vectors 
(like the snail in schistosomiasis, the mosquito in malaria, the tsetse fl 
trypanosomiasis, etec., ete.); various bacterial diseases such as anthrax, bacillary 
dysentaries, tuberculosis, brucellosis, leprosy, pneumonia, plague, streptococcal 
and staphylococcal infections, meningococcal meningitis; biochemistry, biophysics, 
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physiology of micro-organisms; chemotherapy; identification of micro- 

nisms; epidemiology; immunology; fungus diseases; genetics of microbial 
pathogens; halminthie and protozoal infestations like those previously mentioned; 
rickettsial diseases like Q fever, Rocky Mountain spotted fever and typhus; virus 
diseases like the common cold, chickenpox, measles, mumps, influenza, psittacosis, 
encephalitis, poliomyelitis, rabies, smallpox, virus pneumonis, viral dysenteries- 
and a whole host of newly discovered and as yet undiscovered ones which are 
probably associated with many fevers and illnesses—both mild and severe—of 
inknown etiology? 

\s things stand now, unless a substantial increase is granted, the National 
Microbiological Institute will have to tell perhaps 100 to 125 investigators who 
rave already been recommended this year that they cannot be helped, although 
ommittees have approved their projects for approximately $1,250,000. More- 
wer, as far as next year is concerned, it will be possible only to hold the line—and 
the Institute will not be able to move forward at all. If there is an increase in 
appropriation to cover only the present backlog, the National Microbiological 
Institute will again not be in a position to move forward because all that will 
have been accomplished is the activation of those projects which have been recom- 
mended but which still are unpaid. What is indicated is an increase in the 
appropriation for the grant program which would permit the National Micro- 
piological Institute not only to catch up, but also to get underway some additional 
projects that are vitally important. 
~ | am fully aware of the demands which are made on your committee for depart- 
mental appropriations. Never before have I requested special consideration. I 
io so now not only because I know the need, but because I feel world political 
developments are such that a crash program in parasitology and tropical disease 
mav become necessary. An emergency program would be wasteful, and it would 
be far more effective to undertake the needed studies on a planned basis. 

| am also aware of the limited time the committee has for consideration of 
appropriations, and have no desire to prolong its schedule of hearings. On the 
ther hand, if you feel my personal testimony would be helpful in the committee’s 
consideration of this matter, I will be glad to come to Washington at an appro- 
priate time to testify, or will write to such of your colleagues as you may suggest. 
~ lam enclosing copies of this letter for various members of your committee and 
shall be happy to furnish you with any other information you may wish. I am 
also sending a comparable letter to the chairman of the appropriate subcommittee 
fthe House of Representatives. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I remain 

Sincerely vours, 
JoHn ABBINK, President. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AssociATION, INC., 
\ DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
May 4, 1956. 
Senator Lister Hit, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, } > ME be 

Dear Senator Hii: We take pleasure in calling to your attention several 
resolutions which were adopted by the National Vocational Guidance Association 
at its annual national meeting in Chicago, Ill., on April 3-7, 1955. : 

The following statements are quoted from the official minutes of the convention: 

1) The Federal-State Employment Service system contributes significantly 
to vocational guidance and placement services in cooperation with the schools, 
colleges, and other community agencies. The lack of adequate and consistent 
financial support for the Federal-State Employment Service by the Congress has 
impaired and disrupted cooperative vocational guidance and placement services 

the States and communities. The President’s budget contained adequate 
requests for Federal-State Employment Service operations for the 1956 fiscal 
year 

The National Vocational Guidance Association of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, representing thousands of guidance and personnel workers 
throughout the Nation, strongly urges the Congress to act favorably upon the 
President’s budget and further that copies of this resolution be sent to the chair- 
men and all members of the Senate and House Appropriations Committees and 
lo the Seeretary of Labor. 
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(2) The Occupational Outlook Handbook has made a significant contri}; 
to vocational guidance services at all levels. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association strongly urges that the Congr 
of the United States grant the President’s request and appropriate ¢} 
amount of funds necessary for this revision and the maintenance of this 
on an up-to-date basis. 

(This action also was proposed and endorsed by the occupational rese; 
section of the convention.) . 

The National Vocational Guidance Association has found the work of 
United States Department of Labor in the area of employment services ye 
satisfactory, and we applaud its efforts to provide occupational information ; 
professional workers in the field. We hope these worthwhile activities 1 
can be continued but can be expanded, inasmuch as some 6,000 members 
association rely heavily upon assistance from the Employment Service and s 
appropriate information as the Department of Labor has provided in the pas 

Respectfully yours, 


t 


Cruirrrorp P. FRoEH LICH, Presidey 
LEONARD M. MILuer, Secreta 


—_——_— 


STaTE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARI 
St. Paul 1, May 6, 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuyen, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TuyeE: This letter is sent to inform you of our interest 
program of services to crippled children. 

We understand that committee hearings are now being held or will | 
ducted in the near future to eensider the appropriaticn for this program. whieh is 
administered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.  Althou 
the Federal laws permit an appropriation of up to $15 million annually, approw- 
mately $4 million less than that figure was made available for the current fisea 
year. We urge that consideration be given to increasing the appropriat 
the next fiscal year. 

The funds available to Minnesota have been adequate for the present progra 
but there are areas of unmet need in which services should be provided if fiw 
were available, for example: 

Rehabilitation of the mentally deficient, epileptic, and cerebral palsied; 

Surgery for congenital heart malformations; 

Orthodontia and prosthodontia for children with cleft palate conditions 

Your support of increased appropriations for crippled children services 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris Hursn, Commissior 


HARTFORD, ConNN., 
May 17, 1955 
Hon. Prescott Busu, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Str: We urge you to support the Medical Survey and Construction Ac! 
1954 by appropriating the full $10 million recommended by the President. Pr 
erly supported, this legislation will substantially reduce welfare costs and retw 
thousands to remunerative employment as taxpaying citizens. The present a 
cation is inadequate and can only result in wasted effort and the failure of on 
the most significant pieces of legislation in our generation. 


Miss JuNE SOKOLOV, 
Zrecutive Director, Harftord Rehabilitation Cent: 
Senator Hiiu. Is there anyone else who wishes to be heard? 
The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock in the mornug 
(Thereupon, at 4:10 o’clock p. m., Thursday, May 19, 1955, the 
subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, 
May 20, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
‘he Capitol, Hon. Lister Hill, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill, Stennis, and Kilgore. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. The committee will come to order. 

We are happy to have with us not only our colleague, but dis- 
tinguished member of the committee and of this subcommittee, 
Senator Stennis, the Senator from Mississippi. 

Senator, we would be delighted to have you make any statement 
you see fit. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I am most grateful for the very 
few minutes I am going to take. I have a prepared statement here 
with reference to the public-health program, particularly as it applies 
at the State level. If I may introduce that statement for the record, 
please? 

Senator Hiri. We will be happy to put it in full in the record. 

The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN STENNIS ON THE PuBLIC-HEALTH PROGRAM 


[am greatly concerned over the proposed reduction in appropriations for pay- 
ments to States for the Public Health Service which amounts to a decrease of 
$1,660,000 from budget recommendations. It is increasingly evident that the 
ontinued reduction in general health grants during the past few years has been 
too rapid and that the level of health services in many areas of the country has 
been greatly restricted. The grant-in-aid program was originally designed to 
assist the States and localities in response to their needs and to provide the very 
basic type of public health program. 

The 17 percent proposed reduction from the amount available in fiscal 1955 will 
result in a drastic reduction in funds for preventive health service, diagnosis of 
numerous diseases, and other fundamental activities so important to the national 
health program. 

1051 
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I have had an opportunity to observe the health program in Mississippi, 
if this reduction is permitted it will result in a very serious curtailment of oy, 
health program. Mississippi has already suffered a setback as a result of rediyo. 
tion in funds for this program for fiscal 1955. In fact, we have been forced to |g, 
off 140 health workers because of reduction in Federal grant for the past 2 fisea 
years. Mississippi has made great progress in the past 20 vears in the contpo) 
and even the eradication of many dreaded diseases. Typhoid fever, for examnp|p 
has been reduced from 238 cases in 1930 to only 2 in 1953. Malaria, with a tota| 
of 280 cases in 1930, has been almost completely eradicated. Diptheria, one of 
our most dreaded diseases, has been reduced from 156 cases in 1930 to 6 cases jy 
1953. The most outstanding progress is found in control of pellagra, which has 
been reduced from 573 cases in 1930 to 7 eases in 1953. 

This progress has been made possible by a ccordinated program of Federa| 
State and local participation. In my State, this teamwork has become a symbo} 
of progress and willingness of the Federal and State Governments to share 4 
responsibility for this protection and improvement of the health and happiness 
of our people. 

I strongly feel that the budget recommendations of $9,725,000 for State grants 
were extremely moderate and should be made available for this important pro- 
gram. It is very important to keep in mind that many of the people who receive 
benefits from this program would not otherwise be financially able to obtain 
necessary treatment. Many of these small communities are not in a position to 
finance the total program and depend heavily upon State and Federal assistance 
Therefore, these funds are badly needed to improve the health conditions jn 
Mississippi and our Nation. 

The program as now provided by the Congress offers a twofold attack on th 
problem of hospital construction. One phase of the program is directed to 
developing general hospitals, and the other phase provides for special facilities 
authorized by the 1954 amendments to the Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 
These special facilities cover chronic disease hospitals, nursing homes, diagnosti: 
and treatment centers, and rehabilitation facilities. The development of these 
facilities should help to reduce the strain on general hospital facilities by providing 
care and treatment for patients now utilizing general hospitals when they could 
be properly cared for much more economically in the special facilities. I think 
both of these programs are important, and the need for expansion is urgent. 

I have been extremely interested in the hospital program which has been 
conducted so effectively in Mississippi. This program has made available 
hospitals which would not have otherwise been forthcoming for the next 40 to 
50 vears and in many cases, these facilities would have been virtually impossible 
without Federal assistance. I certainly hope that the full $125 million requested 
in the budget will be approved for this important program. 

I have had a firsthand look at the real problems facing the health of our peopl: 
in Mississippi, and I feel that our health program should be a partnership program 
whereby the State government shares a part of the cost and the Federal Govern- 
ment shares a part of the cost. The importance of the health of our people can- 
not. be overemphasized, and I hope that this entire program can be reappraised 
with the objective of appropriating at least a moderate increase for general assist- 
ance to States and for grants for hospital construction. 


na 
and 


Mississippi—Funds for health services 


1953 expendi- | 1954 expendi- , 1955 budget 
ture, State ture, State State and 
and local ! and local ! 


General health ‘ $1, 456, 208 $1, 079, 831 
Tuberculosis : : ‘ ; ; 1, 072, 542 1, 137, 542 
Venereal disease _ - = 421, 334 501, 295 
Heart control al a $ 52, 835 61, 239 
Cancer control. : 79, 660 96, 169 
Mental! health. ___- eek niet | 35, 290 40, 048 | 


Total___- Teese. * 869 | 2, 916, 124 


1 State and local funds for categorical program includes State’s estimates of generalized services contributed 
to the specialized program. 


Note.—Estimate of amounts to be contributed by Mississippi for 1956 are not available at present. 
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blic health funds allocated to Mississippi (exclusive of construction funds) 


1956 
House 
bill 


> rnose ER 1956 
Purpos 1965 budget 


$335, 500 
362, 739 
118, 000 

61, 000 
52, 800 
35, 500 


$259, 500 
126, 330 
8S, 500 
44, 900 
38, 490 
25, 500 


$244, 000 
21, 390 
84, 100 
44, 200 
37, 400 


25, 200 


$246, 100 
25, 300 
79, 000 


$204, 190 
32, 500 
79, 000 

44, 500 44, 500 

49, 400 49, 400 

25, 300 25, 30 


965, 539 583, 130 456, 200 469, 600 


434, 800 
Publie Health Service. 
HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Stennis. Now I would like to speak very briefly with 
reference to that sum of money which I understand was reduced from 
the House. I have here a letter from Dr. Felix J. Underwood, who 
for 38 years has been executive officer of our State board of health. 
Dr. Underwood has made a national reputation in this work. He 
twice received the Lasker award that the chairman is familiar with, 
Iam sure. Let me read a brief paragraph from the letter. 

Senator Hiiu. Go right ahead, Senator Stennis. 

Senator STENNIS. It states: 

[said we have lost approximately 140 of our well-trained health workers because 
freduction of Federal funds for grants-in-aid to States for public-health purposes 
lat year. I checked back on that, and the State increased its appropriations, so 
twas not due to any reduction. Further, I said that public-health officers will 
egreatly impaired if any reduction in Federal funds is made. I have hoped and 
prayed that the Congress would at least follow the President’s recommended 
budget. In fact, it was my feeling that he and his Director of the Budget recom- 
mended too little. 

Our partnership, the Federal, State, and county, in public health must continue 


if we are to continue to control disease and properly promote the health of our 
people. 


Then I have just one more short sentence to read from the letter: 
jue to reduction in our appropriation over the last few years, some preventable 
liseases are on the increase 
and so forth. 

It just indicates here from this most responsible and really renowned 
withority what the trend is, that we are lax in our interest and support 
if these fine programs. 

TELEGRAM 


And if I may also insert a telegram, too, Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to what the load is? 

Senator Hitu. We will have that go into the record in full. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 


Jackson, Miss., May 13, 1955. 
lon. Joan C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Further information concerning specific problems that are faced here in Mis- 
‘ssippi in tuberculosis control can be stated simply. Unless Federal appropria- 
lions to Mississippi continue at the present level, the case finding services of 
uobile X-ray units will have to be cut by 50 percent and other TB programs 
will suffer proportionately. Present operation of 2 mobile units is possible only 
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by stretching every dollar. Any reduction will necessitate removal of 1 moby 
unit which means a 50-percent reduction in service. At present over 200,009 
X-rays are being taken annually by the 2 units this service and other TB progray 

are absolutely essential. We are most concerned over the continuation of ¢hix 
fine public health program of mobile unit X-ray. Your favorable Support of 
appropriations which will provide this service is respectfully requested and | 
might add, urgently needed, in order to insure continued progress in the fight 
against tuberculosis here in Mississippi. 

Sincerely, 
Jupson M. ALLRep, Jr., 


Exe culive Secretar Y, Miss Ussi pp Tube rculosis 4 1ssor ration 


Senator Srennis. Without minimizing the importance and wit} 
deference to the Chair and the committee, who are pressed for time 
because of the many witnesses here, | am not taking any further time 
but want to reexpress the very vital concern about these points. 

Senator Hii. Senator, we are glad to have you make this state- 
ment. I regret that you have another committee to which you must 
go as chairman of that committee. But, of course, you will be sitting 
around the table as a member of this committee when we pass on these 
items, and I rejoice in the fact that you will be here. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if I may 
ask that the complete letter from Dr. Underwood, from which | 
have quoted, be included in the record of the hearings? And also a 
letter from the Governor of Mississippi, the Honorable Hugh White, 
who points out the dire results which will come if additional funds are 
not made available for grants to States for general health purposes? 

Senator Hriu. The letters will be printed in full, Senator. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


MississipP1 STATE BOARD or HEALTH, 
Jackson, Miss., March 29, 1955, 
Senator JoHN C. STENNIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIs: If the Congress reduces the appropriation for grants 
to States for assistance in the control of preventable diseases and the promotion 
of the public health, the public-health program in Mississippi will be severely 
crippled. We have lost approximately 140 of our well-trained health workers 
because of the reduction in Federal funds for grants-in-aid to States for public- 
health purposes last year. Our public-health efforts will be greatly impaired if 
anv reduction in Federal funds is made. 

[ had hoped and prayed that the Congress would at least follow the President's 
recommended budgets. In fact, it was my feeling that he and his Director of the 
Budget recommended too little. Our partnership (Federal, State, and county 
in public health must continue if we are to continue to control disease and properly 
promote the health of our people. 

The Federal Government and many State legislatures, along with private busi- 
ness concerns, are recruiting and holding employees by encouraging them with 
small increases in salaries, and I think that this is commendable. Here in Mis- 
sissippi we are fighting desperately just to hold the line without any increases in 
salaries. We know that it will be suicidal to reduce salaries, because our salaries 
are lower than any other State, even Southern State, that I have knowledge of 
Public-health workers richly deserve at the hands of Congress a reasonable increase 
in appropriation. The same is true of State legislatures, but here in Mississippi 
it is my feeling that the educational program will need about all the money that 
can be raised for the next few years. If the Congress followed the budget recom- 
mended by the President and the Director of the Budget, we would not be able 
to raise any salaries. 

Due to reductions in our appropriations over the past 2 or 3 years, some pre- 
ventable diseases are on the increase. We are greatly worried about our ability 
to protect the children of our State against polio. The visiting of every school, 
white and colored, in every county of the State at least three times to give th 
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lio vaccine will incur much additional expense for travel by health officers and 
iblic-health nurses. The purchase of hypodermic syringes and needles, also 
sterilizing agents, will cost a lot of money statewide. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis is pledged to purchase the vaccine for only first and second 
aders. I think you know that parents of preschool children and in grades above 
second grade will insist on their children being protected. 
Please do everything humanly possible to get your friends and fellow Senators 
lo the right thing about public health in this country of ours. 
Tan enclosing you proof of the effectiveness of some of our services in the control 
‘diseases up through 1953. I greatly fear that our results will be far less spec- 
lar in the years ahead unless Congress and the State legislature support the 
jic-health program adequately. 
) your best, Senator. We feel so fortunate to have you to rely upon in this 


} 


I Crisis 


Sincerely your friend, 


Fretix J. UNpERWoopD, M. D. 


STaTE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
ExEecuTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, March 28, 1955. 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: In further reference to my telegram to you regarding the reduction 

the appropriation for the health departments of the various States, I am 
nleased to make the following statement: 

Federal reductions last year in public-health funds to States made it necessary 
forthe Mississippi State Board of Health in its statewide program to abolish 139 
positions, affecting all phases of the public-health program of the State. The 
state hygienie laboratory is unable to deliver the minimum essential laboratory 
ervices Which would be satisfactory to the people served, to the physicians, and 
tothe State board of health. School health, infant and maternal hygiene, tuber- 

losis control, venereal-disease control, and environmental sanitation have all 

n reduced to a point which endangers the public health. 

The State board of health is now forced to limit services to only the greatest 
yeeds after dismissing 139 public-health workers, consolidating services, and 
reducing operating costs made necessary by reductions in appropriations. Any 
further reduction can only be reflected in further reduction of staff and public- 
health services. 

Present trends in the national and some categories of State government and in 

siness enterprises are in the direction of increasing salaries, yet the proposed 
lecrease in Federal support to States’ public health programs makes it impossible 
forthe Mississippi State Board of Health to even maintain its present low salary 
sale or makes it necessary to further markedly reduce services to the people. If 
Congress makes it necessary to further reduce services to our people, we will in- 
crease the potentials of resurgence in several of the communicable diseases, which 
is already being demonstrated in several areas of the country, including Mis- 
issippi. It will be impossible for the State of Mississippi to deliver statewide 
protection against polio with the new vaccine with no prospects of funds to pur- 
hase the vaccine and a declining staff. Yet 95 percent of parents are demand- 
ing that their children have the vaccine. 

The State board of health is already seriously handicapped to finance neces- 
sary travel expenses for health officers and public health nurses in relation to this 
polio vaccine program; and, if this Federal cut stands, which will definitely re- 
quire further reduction of staff, the State board of health will not be able to meet 
ven the most urgent expectations and demands of the public. 


As Governor of Mississippi, I am most seriously concerned about the proposal 


further reduce Federal financial support to States’ public health programs, and 
‘urge you to do all in your power to at least maintain the current Federal finan- 
ial support to State public health programs and, if possible, to increase it. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Huacu Waite, Governor. 
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Pustic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRisg, 
FROM ALASKA 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ALASKA 


Senator Hit. Before we proceed with you, Dr. Stocklen, we hig, 
Delegate Bartlett, of Alaska, here. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Bartlett. You may proces 
to make whatever statement you wish. 

Delegate Barrrterr. My name is E. L. Bartlett, Delegate in Cp 
gress from Alaska, and I appear here in support of the budget reques 
for Indian health facilities, with special reference to such facilities { 
the native tubercular in Alaska. And by native, Mr. Chairman 
refer to Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos. 

Among a certain segment of that population, the death rate fro, 
tuberculosis is as high and perhaps higher than any other place in {| 
world. It is my understanding that if the appropriation request wh 


was allowed by the other body is approved here, that something oy 
the order of $10 million will be available for hospitalization of tuber. 


cular patients from Alaska during the next fiscal year. 

[ perhaps should explain, Mr. Chairman, that last year a spec 
appropriation was made on the order of something like $1, 180,000 to per 
mit ill Alaskans to be taken to sanatoriums in the State of Washington 


And that was granted. But, at the same time, the regular Interiog 


Department appropriation was cut back, the sequel being that wi 
Alaskans were being sent to the States for hospitalization, the hos 


pitals in Alaska were not fully utilized; which, of course, is a criminal 


waste of existing facilities. 

I am informed that if this budgetary request is permitted, that 
the Government hospitals in Alaska will have their beds occupic 
plus those beds in nongovernment hospitals which are dedicated | 
the care of the tubercular. 

I should like to especially speak in that respect of a sanitarium 


Seward, Alaska, which is being operated under the auspices of tli 
Methodist Church. Iam hopeful that if this appropriation is granted 


that all of the beds in that sanitaritum can be used. 

I know of no more worthwhile program, Mr. Chairman, anywl 
than this one aimed at restoring to full health the several thousa! 
Alaskan natives who now have tuberculosis. There were, 10 ye: 


ago I might inform you, fewer than 100 hospital beds from all 0! 


Alaska to care for these people, although the incidence of the diseas 
was surely higher than anywhere else in the world. Now we ha\ 


several hundred beds. We have these additional beds under contra 


in Washington State, and if the money can be had, we will hav 
first-rate start on conquering this disease in a matter of 20 years 
perhaps fewer. 

I think that the big job will have been achieved if we will approw 
it aggressively and in a humanitarian spirit. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. We want to express our appreciation to you, Di 


gate, for coming here and emphasizing this matter to us. We hav’ 


had a good deal of testimony on it, but we are glad you came 0' 
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and gave emphasis to your needs there. We appreciate it very, very 


much. 
COMMUNICATION 


Delegate BArrLerr. May I present for the record a letter on this 
subject directed to me on January 27, last, by Commissioner of 
Health, E. Earl Albrecht, of Alaska, together with a motion passed 
by the Alaskan Medical Assoc ‘lation? 

Senator Hiuu. I think it would be well to put that all in the record. 
Do vou not think so? 

Delegate Bartierr. I think so, yes. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. We will put the whole thing into the 


record. 
(Information referred to follows: ) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Juneau, Alaska, January 27, 1955. 
Hon. E. L. Barrier, 
Delegate to Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak DELEGATE Barrett: There is a matter that I have discussed with you 
rum time to time, and which necessitates some particular attention in order that 
we do not have repeating in fiscal 1956 what occurred during fiscal year 1955 
What happened wes that there were insuffic ient funds made aveai'able to the 
Aleska Native Service to operate the hospitals within Alaske to capacity. This 
was particularly serious in view of the fact that the tuberculosis beds in our 
hospitals and sanatoria were not completely occupied when we hed m2ny patients 
who were in serious need of such care. ss ed with this situation was the fact 
that patients were being taken to the State of Washington, being hospita!ized 
there when beds were empty in Alaska. This of course, is backwerd, and not a 
proper proce dure. I feel that the s: ane ,toria beds in the State of Washington should 
supple ment the fullest use of Alaska’s tuberculosis beds. It is most unwise for the 
Anchorage Federal Hospital or the Seward Senatorium to have vacant beds when 
petients are being transferred to Washington State. 

During my visit to Washington in December, this was a matter that I discussed 
and I learned at that time that the officials of the Public Health Service, who will 
be operating these hospitals after July 1, 1955, feel that the beds in Aleska should 
be occupied first and then patients should be sent to the State of Washington. 
However, since these metters will come up before the appropriations committee, 
[hope that vou will give this metter your attention. I noted in a recent press 
release that you are 2'ready very acutely aware of this fact and we are grateful 
to you for assisting us in preventing 2 recurrence of what took place lest year. 

It should be stated that we are most greteful, indeed, to get Aleskens hos- 
pita'ized in the Weshington State tuberculosis hospite's, because by obtaining, 
say 300 beds there, it will not be necessary for us to bui'd more hospitals in Alaska 
at a great capital investment. It is a sound policy and procedure, but must not 
be done in reverse. 

lam enclosing 2 copy of a resolution which was adopted by the Alaska Medical 
Association which I sponsored at its lest meeting thet you may be able to use 
effectively in your appropriations hearings. I am 2'so enclosing @ copy of a letter 
from the Ainerican Pub!ie Health Association which indicates their comment of 
desirability of hospitatizing Alasken patients in Weshington State hospitals. 
They 2'so decry the situation in which empty beds exist in Alaska. 

If there is anything further we can do to see that this situation does not arise, 
please advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Eart ALBRECHT, 
Commissioner of Health. 


Morion Passkp By ALASKA MerpiIcaLt ASSOCIATION 


Motion made and seconded and passed unanimously. 

That the Alaska Medical Association, recognizing the serious aspects of tubercu- 
losis, particularly among the natives, and recognizing the importance and need for 
the continuation of hospitalization of the tuberculous patient, do hereby urge the 
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Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Douglas McKay, to use the influence os 
his high office to prevent the closing of tuberculosis hospital bed facilities or ye. 
ducing the number of tuberculous patients being cared for in Alaska, and to ingyrpe 
the full utilization of all beds available in Alaska Native Service and other Alask, 
hospitals. , 


F PROPOSED DRAFT OF BILL TO RETAIN GIFTED SCIENTISTS AND DOCTORS In 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 


Senator Hitt. When we were discussing the sundry appropriation 
items with officials of the Public Health Service a couple of weeks ago 
I requested the Office of the Surgeon General to submit to me a pro. 
posed draft of a bill which would make more reasonable and equitable 
opportunities to hold in the Service certain exceptionally gifted sciep. 
tists and doctors who were perforce leaving to accept more attractiy 
financial offers. I have received a report from the Surgeon General 
covering the matter and will incorporate his letter with its enclosures 
in the record of this hearing inasmuch as the matter was raised before 
this subcommittee. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1955, 
Hon. Lister HI1, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Hiv: In the recent hearings on the Public Health Servic5 
appropriation before the Senate Appropriations Committee, you requested that 
we prepare and submit to you draft legislation to resolve the following three 
problems: 

1. The need for acceleration of promotions for the scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel of the Service in grades GS-15 and below. 

2. The need for an increase in the present $10,000 to $15,000 salary range 
for the special positions which are authorized under section 208 (g) of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

3. The need for an increase in the number of these special positions above 
the present limitation of 30. 

At the request of Representative Fogarty of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Department is currently engaged in a study of the need for acceleration 
in the promotions of scientific and professional personnel in grades GS-15 and 
below. Until this study is completed it will not be known whetber the desired 
remedies can be accomplished by administrative action or whether legislation 
will be needed. 

The administration, also, is currently studying the need for salary increases 
in positions above grade GS-15 and the salary levels which should be established 
for such positions. The Department is arranging to have included in that stud 
the appropriate salary levels for the special positions authorized under section 
208 (g) of the Public Health Service Act, in relation to other similar positions in 
the Government. 

Pending completion of these studies, we are unable to advise you concerning 
the need for legislation to accelerate promotions in grades GS-15 and below, 
or the appropriate increase in the salary range for the special positions. 

We are transmitting to you, however, a draft bill which would provide for an 
increase in the number of special positions authorized under section 208 (g). 
We believe, as a result of our survey, that it would be appropriate to provide 
for 40 additional positions. A tentative list of these positions is attached. 

The enclosed draft bill is merely in the nature of technical assistance and 
involves no policy commitment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leonarp A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General. 
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ence of Drart BILu 


hee a To increase from 30 to 70 the number of special positions in the professional and scientific service of the 
sure Public Health Service authorized by section 208 (c) of the Public Health Service Act 
Wlaskan ’ ‘ a: ’ = 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsection (g) of section 208 of the Public 
‘SIN Health Service Act (42 U. S. C. 210 (g)) is amended by striking out the word 
“thirty” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “‘seventy”’. 
ProposED ADDITIONAL PuB.iic Law 692 Positions (sEc. 208 (Gc) PuBLic HEALTH 


‘lat ion ; 
Services Act) 


5 avo, 


a pro- NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

table Position and Organizational Location 

sclen- _Biochemist (section chief): National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
active Diseases. 


9 Medical officer (branch chief): National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 
hof _ Medical officer (branch chief): National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
elore Diseases. 
_ Biochemist (section chief): National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases. 
5. Virologist: Laboratory of Biologics Control, National Microbiological In- 
stitute. 
cies ;. Virologist: Rocky Mountain Laboratory, National Microbiological Institute, 
1999, Hamilton, Mont. 
. Virologist: Laboratory of Infectious Diseases, National Microbiological 
Institute. ; / 
Electroencephalographer: National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Service Blindness. 


eneral 


Osures 


ed that . Neuropathologist: National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
g three . Neurophysiologist: National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 
Clinical psychologist: National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 

id pro- ness. 

12, Clinical Neurochemist: National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Vv range Blindness. 
of the fi 13. Chief of General Medicine: National Cancer Institute. 

l4. Chief, Laboratory of Biochemistry: National Cancer Institute 
s above 15. Chief, Laboratory of Biology: National Cancer Institute 

hief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology: National Cancer Institute. 
s Com- 917. Chief, Endocrinology Branch: National Cancer Institute 
leration MM 18, Chief, Laboratory of Adult Psychiatric Investigations: Nationla Institute of 
15 and Mental Health 
desired #19. Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Sciences: National Institute of Mental Health 
islation . Chief, Laboratory of Psychosomatic Investigations: National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

icreases fm 21, Chief, Laboratory of Neurochemistry: National Institute of Mental Health 
iblished MH 22. Chief, Section on Research, Laboratory of Adult Psychiatric Investigations: 
it study National Institute of Mental Health 
section fi 23. Chief, Section on Research, Laboratory of Psychosomatic Investigations: 
tions in National Institute of Mental Health. 

. Senior psychotherapist, Section on Research, Laboratory of Adult Psychiatric 
cerning Investigations: National Institute of Mental Health. 


below, #25. Chief, Laboratory of Neurophysiology: National Institute of Mental Health. 
‘6. Chief, Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies: National Institute of 
e for al Mental Health. 
208 (g). E27. Chief, Laboratory of Cellular Physiology and Metabolism: National Heart 
provide Institute. 
d. @°8. Chief, Laboratory of General Medicine and Experimental Therapeutics: Na- 
ice and tional Heart Institute. 
“J, Chief, Laboratory of Chemistry of Natural Products: National Heart Insti- 
tute, 
l . Chief, Laboratory of Cardiovascular Hemodynamics: National Heart Insti- 
neral. tute. 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


1. Director of Anesthesiology: Division of Hospitals. 
. Radiotherapist in chief: Division of Hospitals. 
. Director of Laboratories: Bureau of Medical Services. 
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BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 


1. Toxicologist: Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
2. Virologist: Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
3. Bacteriologist: Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
4. Medical specialist, hepatitis: Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga 
5. Physical chemist: Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, Cineinng 
Ohio 
Nuclear scientist: Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Medical specialist, chronic diseases: Division of Special Health Services. 


Washington, D. C. 
HALSFORD V. SHARPE CASE 


Senator Hruu. I have received a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare calling to the subcommittee’s 
attention a certain condition with respect to which a private law 
provided that the Treasury Department would be financially respon- 
sible for the hospital care and treatment of an individual shot during 
his arrest by Treasury Department revenue officers, suffering a spinal 
cord injury which led to paraplegia; and covering which the Treasury 
Department Appropriation Act, 1956, has a section shifting the finan- 
cial responsibility for this individual’s care from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Public Health Service. I place the letter in the record 
for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1955 
Hon. Lister HILu, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Drar SENATOR Huu: Recent action by the Congress on the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill makes necessary a request for modification in the appro- 
priation language for ‘‘Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service,” in 
H. R. 5046. 

On March 7, 1942, Mr. Halsford V. Sharpe was shot during his arrest by 
Treasury Department revenue officers and suffered a spinal cord injury which 
led to paraplegia. He was hospitalized in a private hospital from September 
18, 1942, to October 18, 1952. Private Law 419, 83d Congress (copy enclosed), 
provides for payment to the private hospital for expenses incurred during that 
period and makes the Treasury Department financially responsible for expenses 
incurred thereafter. Since September 16, 1954, Mr. Sharpe has been a patient 
at the Publie Health Service Hospital in Baltimore, Md., pursuant to an arrange- 
ment whereby the Public Health Service anticipates reimbursement from the 
Treasury Department for cost of the hospitalization. 

Section 103 of the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill for fiscal year 1956 
amends Private Law 419 to transfer financial responsibility for Mr. Sharpe's 
care from the Treasury Department to the Public Health Service. Since this 
action occurred after estimates of the Public Health Service for fiscal year 1956 
had been transmitted to the Congress, no provision was made for the expenses 
incident to Mr. Sharpe’s hospitalization. In order to make the appropriation, 
‘Hospitals and medical care,’’ available for this purpose in 1956, it is respectful) 
requested that H. R. 5046 be amended by inserting the following language after 
the comma on page 23, line 22: 

“Private Law 419 of the Eighty-third Congress, as amended,”’ 

No funds in excess of the 1956 budget estimate are being requested. You 
will recall that the reduction of $352,000 by the House was appealed for restora- 
tion by the Senate. Restoration would enable the Public Health Service to 
provide the estimated cost of $6,205 in 1956 for Mr. Sharpe’s care. 

Sincerely vours, 


Rath 
muni 
S600 


\los 


R. B. Perkins, Acting Secretary 


Senator Hin. Dr. Joseph B. Stocklen, of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 
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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


sTATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. STOCKLEN, M. D., MEMBER, BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


senator H1L1.. Do you have a prepared statement, Doctor? 

Dr. STOCKLEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hriu. That will appear in full in the record and we will be 
happy to have you summarize it. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


rlionNAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION STATEMENT REGARDING Fiscau 1956 
BuDGET OF THE TUBERCULOSIS PROGRAM, PusBLIc HEALTH SERviIcE, DEPART- 
vent OF HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE 


[he board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association at its semi- 
ywnual meeting in February 1955 unanimously went on record approving the 
jseal 1956 budget request of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
{$6 million for the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service, the same 
fgure as that of fiscal 1955. 

Reasons for our interest in maintaining the same level of Federal funds are 
ased on the following facts: 

While there has been a dramatic decline in the tuberculosis death rate, the 
number of new eases reported has shown little sign of decreasing. We are still 
finding more than 100,000 new cases each year, of which 86,000 are reported 
ative or probably active. According to the best estimates there are an addi- 
onal 150,000 active cases not reported to health authorities. 

Our organization maintains that the death rate is not a real yardstick to meas- 
re the significance of a disease. We would be the last to claim that because 
eople do not die of mental disorders, that such diseases have been conquered. 
Rather we maintain that because tuberculosis is the Nation’s most serious com- 
nunicable disease, costing the country an annual expenditure of more than 
‘100 million, efforts must continue to be concentrated in the realm of tuber- 
losis prevention and case finding to the point that every case of the disease is 
found and placed under treatment. 

The National Tuberculosis Association has always held that States should 
sume as much responsibility for its tuberculosis problem as possible, with 
Federal support as needed. We believe, therefore, that the recommended budget 
figure is a realistic one which will help to continue the forward attack on the 
problem. 

aftempts to implement our philosophy, the National Tubercilosis Associa- 

tion during the past vear did its utmost to encourage its State and local association 
embership to have their State legislatures increase State funds for tuberculosis 
sefinding and prevention. That they have attempted to do so is attested to 
the results of a questionnaire which the national organization sent to all 
‘tate associations to determine what the requests would be for State tuberculosis 
dgets for fiscal vear 1956. We learned that the maiority of State health de- 
irtments are requesting budget increases for tuberculosis casefinding and pre- 
ention programs. Budget increases are also being requested for treatment 
rograms. Along with these indications of requested increases in State budgets 
‘or tuberculosis, our State associations have pointed out that Federal funds should 
nain at least at the same level as that of fiscal vear 1955 if measures to control 

e disease are to be maintained and/or accelerated. 

Because the National Tuberculosis Association’s board of directors is confident 
that States are best able to evaluate their own problems and because we do not 
ind cannot know whether State legislatures are able financially to allow these 
equested inereases, it was voted to request Congress to appropriate $6 million 
ior the tuberculosis program of the Publie Health Service. The Board also voted 


that efforts be continued to encourage States to assume their responsibility of 

ing their tuberculosis problem. Until there is a substantial drop in the 

case rate, and until States indicate thev no longer need Federal aid toward 

ntrolling tuberculosis, our organization is of the opinion that Federal assistance 
necessary. 
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Not only has the Federal Government assisted States by matching funds. hy. 
the Public Health Service program of direct operations in tuberculosis contr, 
has been outstanding. In our observation of the program of technical assistano, 
to States since its inception, we have been impressed with the studies they hay, 
conducted to determine the areas of need in tuberculosis control, with the eon. 
sultation program to States to assist in the training of personnel in order to rai 
standards, and with their efforts to keep States continuously informed of ¢h, 
advances in control and treatment methods. . 

We would also like to commend the cooperative applied research program of 
the Public Health Service’s tuberculosis program. With the limited funds tha 
the program has at its disposal we believe that they have made a major contriby. 
tion to the progress against the disease. Concentrating their research to finding 
answers to the practical problems of case finding, diagnosis and treatment, this 
program has maintained research of quality and quantity by working coopera. 
tively with universities, hospitals, health departments, and voluntary organiza. 
tions. The National Tuberculosis Association is pleased to be among the many 
that have participated in this program and looks with particular interest to th 
research presently being conducted wherein isoniazid is being used to determine 
whether the occurrence of tuberculosis meningitis can be prevented. We apn 
impressed with the large scale attack that this program is making to determine the 
value of BCG as an immunizing agent, and the many researches that are being 
conducted to determine the effectiveness of the different drugs now used jr 
treatment. 

We believe that tuberculosis is an unnecessary disease that can be eradicated 
To bring this about we believe it is essential that we place in the hands of tuber. 
culosis workers adequate funds to be used to stop the spread of infection by finding 
and treating all those who have the disease. To further this objective, th 
National Tuberculosis Association recommends that the 1956 appropriation for 
the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service be maintained at $6 milli 
the same as that of fiseal 1955. 

We also wish to offer testimony in support of the request for funds for ti 
program entitled, “Assistance to States, General,’”’ and in particular the iie 
for ‘“‘General health, grants to States.”” The National Tuberculosis Associ: 
believes that the Congress should continue to appropriate funds within the 
gorical structure for specific disease problems. The tuberculosis program, 
ever, cannot be operated efficiently as a separate and distinct entity but car 
conducted most efficiently as a part of the general health program. Activiti 
of a health department in the area of health education, sanitation, laborator 
services, nutrition, maternal and child health and publie health nursing, all hav 
both direct and indirect beneficial effects on the tuberculosis-control progra: 
Public health nursing activities in particular are essential to a complete tuber- 
culosis control program. The public health nurse plays a vital role in the followuy 
of tuberculosis cases discovered, an indispensable activity in the manageny 
of the disease. 

The maintaining of good general health, a most important factor in the control 
of tuberculosis, is materially benefitted by practice of sound sanitation pro- 
cedures. Maintenance of adequate laboratory services is an essential part 
the tuberculosis-control program including as it does the examining of sput 
specimens, gastric specimens, and other important laboratory procedures 
diagnosis and determining progress in treatment. It is of benefit both to th 
Health Department and to the private practitioner of medicine. The National 
Tuberculosis Association respectfully requests that the Senate appropriate th: 
$13,660,000 recommended by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfa 
for the budget item, ‘‘Assistance to States, general.”’ 


STATEMENT REGARDING INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM BuDGET, Fiscal 1956, Pres 
HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The National Tuberculosis Association has been greatly concerned over thi 
deplorable conditions of the health of American Indians. One measure whic! 
this association deemed necessary and actively supported was transfer of 
Indian health program from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Public Health 
Service. This became Public Law 568 through the enactment of H. R. 303. 

Before favorable results can be expected from this transfer, more adequat 
funds must be provided for the Indian health program. The National Tuberct- 
losis Association is pleased to see that a substantial increase over the appropriat! 
for fiscal year 1955 has been requested for fiscal 1956. Greater emphasis ©! 
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preventive health measures is clearly indicated. Tuberculosis, a preventable 
disease, causes the hospitalization of more than 2,750 Indians, accounting for 
almost one-half of the total beds available for hospital care for Indians. In 
addition, 20 percent of the general medical hospital beds for Indians are occupied 
by victims of gastroenteric diseases directly attributable to bad water supplies 
and improper. disposal of human and animal excreta. This human suffering and 
joss of life (25 percent of all Indian deaths occur in infants under 1 year of age) 
plus the cost of hospital care could be virtually eliminated through the practice 
of sound sanitation procedures, procedures common among the white population 
of the United States. The National Tuberculosis Association requests, there- 
fore, that the Congress appropriate moneys in addition to those requested for 
Indian health for a greatly expanded sanitation program among Indians. 

The need of the Papago Indians for a hospital facility is great. The health 
conditions on this reservation are very poor with a life expectancy for a Papago of 
about 18 years. A wooden hospital building formerly used by these people was 
destroyed by fire in 1947. Since that time emergency cases have been transported 
{0 miles from the agency at Sells to Tucson, Ariz. Because of the clearly indi- 
cated need for a hospital on the Papago Reservation the National Tuberculosis 
Amockarsen respectfully urges the Senate to give consideration to the construction 

, 50-bed hospital at Sells, Ariz. 

a litional hospital beds are needed for the Navahos. To keep the facilities 
close to the people and still make available to the hospital staff a more normal 
community life, a site at Gallup, N. Mex., is suggested. The construction of a 
200-bed general hospital here would provide completely adequate modern medical 
facilities near the Navahos. The 100 general medical patient beds at Fort 
Defiance would thereby be freed for tuberculosis patients making Fort Defiance 
, 200-bed tuberculosis hospital and a center for tuberculosis treatment and the 
training of medical staff in the care of the tuberculous. More Navahos who con- 
tract tuberculosis could be cared for near home rather than being forced to travel 

indreds of miles to receive hospitalization. With commendation to the House 
f Representatives for its action, the National Tuberculosis Association respect- 

llv requests that the Senate concur by appropriating moneys to begin the 

struction of a general hospital at Gallup, N. Mex. 

The National Tuberculosis Association wishes to point out also the need for 
adequate quarters for the personnel who staff Indian health facilities. The 
finest hospital in the world is of limited value without staff and quarters for them 
The National Tuberculosis Association respectfully requests, therefore, that the 
Congress give attention to the proportionate needs for staff quarters at Indian 
ealth facilities. 

We also heartily agree with the action taken by the House of Representatives 
n appropriating $250,000 for a survey of Indian health needs. 


STATEMENT REGARDING R&¥STRICTIONS ON FuNpsS FOR TRAVEL TO Non- 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY MEETINGS, PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
oF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


For the past 2 years Congress has placed upon the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare he iin restrictions relative to financial allowance for 
travel to meetings. The National Tuberculosis Association first learned of this 
development last year when, in requesting the services of certain personnel from 
the tuberculosis program of the Public Health Service, our request was denied due 
to a lack of travel funds for meetings. Upon further inquiry we were informed 

it for fiseal 1955 the tuberculosis program staff had been allocated only $200 for 
travel to meetings other than those sponsored by official governmental agencies. 

\s a nongovernmental organization the National Tuberculosis Association has 

official claim to the services of Federal employees. We sincerely believe, 
iowever, that it is a worthy and completely justifiable expenditure of time and 
moneys for staff of the Public Health Service to bring the latest technical informa- 
tion to meetings of scientific and educational societies such as the National 
Tubereulosis Association. Their attendance at our national meeting, with its 
early registration of 3,000 physicians, nurses, and other persons actively engaged 
tuberculosis work, our regional conferences with as m: uny as 800 persons attend- 
ing, or our State meetings where as many as 700 convene, could obviate the 
necessity of a series of trips for consultative purposes to a number of States and 
result in an actual saving of time and funds. From the standpoint of economy, it 
appears to us that the following request is reasonable. 
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The “ational Tuberculosis Association requests that the Congress remo, 
restrictions on travel of personnel of the Department of Health, Edueay 


and Welfare to meetings of nongovernmental agencies, leaving decisions rela; 


to compliance of requests of this nature to the administrators. It is furthe; 
understanding that the removal of this restriction would necessitate no budget 
change. 

Dr. SrockLeN. | would like to give vou a brief summary. 
interest of saving vour time I will trv to cover this statement, 
detail. 

My name is Joseph B. Stocklen. Iam a doctor of medicine. \j 
official position is medical superintendent of Sunny Acres Hospital 
which is the tuberculosis hospital that cares for ¢ ‘leveland. Iam a 
member of the board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Assoeig- 
tion, in which capacity I serve as a volunteer, and I receive no con. 
pensation for this duty. 

Senator Hiti. You give your service gratis, do you? 

Dr. SrockLeN. Yes, sir: because I am interested in the work. 
And it is in their behalf that Iam appearing here this morning, Senato) 

I would like to just briefly go over this tuberculosis section today 
Tuberculosis Jast vear caused about 16,000 deaths. There are in thy 
United States 97,000 known active cases of tuberculosis, and the ) 
fortunate part is that there are as many known active cases, infectious 
cases, outside the hospitals as there are inside. 

And it is unfortunate to know that 40 percent of these known out- 
side cases have had no treatment whatsoever, not even drugs. 

Senator Hitt. They are not only without treatment, but what they 
are doing is spreading disease to others, are they not? 

Dr. SrockLeN. Yes, sir. That is the thing we are so very muc! 
concerned about. 

TB is still the greatest cause of death of all communicable diseases 
and causes more deaths than all communicable diseases combined 
Fortunately, many people are looking at the TB death rate and it has 
gone down. We are very proud and we think we have a goed deal to 
do with that, our organization, the TB Association. But the unfor- 
tunate thing is that the new cases we find every year are not going 
down anything like that. 


In the 


not 1] 


RISE IN TB CASE RATE 


In the last 5 vears we have had a decline in new cases of only about 
2 percent a year. I was very distressed yesterday or the day befor 
vesterday to hear that in the United States, on a spotcheck, 28 millior 
of our population, that the new case rate has gone up. I cheeke 
with our figures and found that our new case rate had gone up 2 
percent. 

Senator Hitt. When you say our new case rate 

Dr. SrocKien. In Cleveland. 

Because I had heard these figures on a national basis. And, o! 
course, that is only for 3 months. But it is the first time we have had 
a rise. 

Senator Hitu. It has been going down pretty fast in recent years, 
has it not? | 

Dr. Stockien. That is right. But we have been watching 1 
closely and hope it is a transient thing. 
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About $600 million is spent for tuberculosis every year in the 
United States; that is direct expenditure, not loss of wage or compensa- 
tion of families. That is a direct expenditure for the cure of people 
who have the disease. 

The proposed congressional budget is $6 million. We believe this 
isa realistic budget, and we hope that it will be adopted. 

We would like to compliment the Senate committee last year for 
the language of the appropriation bill, in which they specified this 
money should be used specifically for prevention and case finding. 
We are interested in preventing this disease. And also, it should be 
matched by the States. We think this money has stimulated the 
States. It has had a very salutory effect on the States. 

And I might say, sir, that this money has been matched in every 
instance. 

Senator Hiri. You would like to have the same language the next 
year as you had for this present fiscal year? 

’ Dr. SrocKLeNn. That is right. We want to stimulate the States, 
not have it just all Federal Government. 

We were glad to learn that there have been more ig a million 
X-rays taken this past year than there were the year before. The 
board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Associ: ue instructed 
me to request an appropriation of $6 million as essential to continue 
a sustained effort in this drive to eradicate tuberculosis. 


RESEARCH ON DRUG THERAPY 


[ might say, Senator, that I want to commend the public health 
service and the Veterans’ Administration for the research they have 
done on drug therapy. Now, this type of research, evaluating a 
drug, can only be done on a national basis. It takes so many people 
in a study in order to evaluate it. And the Public Health Service 
and Veterans’ Administration do their work, in evaluating this drug, 
have done a work that is standard throughout the world, and it is the 
only place in the world that . has been done. 

We are interested, in the National Tuberculosis Association, pri- 
marily in tuberculosis, but we are also interested in general health 
because you can’t have a TB program standing by itself; it must have 
support. 

We know that in terms of pestilence and starvation, tuberculosis 
tends to increase. So we are requesting that the Senate appropriate 
$13,660,000, as recommended by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for the budget item ‘Assistance to States, general.” 
That was the original request. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Hint. Yes. That was the original request. The budget 
estimate was $13,660,000, and the House cut that down to $12 
million. 

Dr. SrockLeN. Yes, sir. We hoped it might be possible to inspect 
that again. 

Senator Hinu. It was that item that Senator Stennis addressed 
himself to. And we had the public health officer of New Jersey here 
representing the State, and the territorial health officer here yesterday, 
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who strongly urged funds that the House had provided for that ite, 

Dr. StockuEN. I would like to also just very briefly talk about the 
Indian budget. 

Last year the National Tuberculosis Association supported the 
transfer of the health services for the Indians from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the Public Health Service because we believe that 
adequate medical service was not being rendered and that a first step 
to improve the health among the Indians would be a transfer of this 
service to a primary medical agency, such as the Public Health Service, 
which had had a long and distinguished record. 

Senator Hriiu. That has been done, of course? 

Dr. StockieNn. That has been done. 

We believe this is only a first step and the Public Health Servicc 
must have the support of Congress; we all believe that they will have 
But we know that this process of integrating the Indians into our 
population and to help to make them part of the general public js 
going to be a long affair, but we should realize the health among the 
Indians is appalling. 

Senator Hixu. It is particularly true of tuberculosis? 

Dr. StockLeN. Yes. The tuberculosis is about 30 times as high. 

The gentleman testified about Alaska. I was there last year, spent 
about 5 weeks going over the Territory, and the death rate from tuber- 
culosis was 30 times as high as in the United States. 

Fifty percent of the Indians born on the western Navaho Reserva- 
tion died before reaching 1 year of age. Fifty percent of the Papagos 
died before 18. The life expectancy of these Indians is 18 as compared 
to the United States of 68. 

Tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, infant diarrhea, and entiritis 
are all preventable diseases but they account for half of these Indian 
deaths. 

We could cite a lot of statistics, of course, all giving us about the 
same general picture. 

Large sums are being spent on medical care, and of course we 
believe that. But this is after illness occurs. We believe that if an 
all-out effort is made now with emphasis on preventive medicine, it 
will result eventually in savings of both life and money in the future. 

One of the outstanding preventive health programs, for example 
in the field of tuberculosis among Indians has been accomplished in 
the State of Minnesota, where not a single Indian died of TB in the 
last year. We think that is quite a record. 


INDIAN POPULATION OF MINNESOTA 
Senator Hiri. Do you recall about what the Indian population of 
Minnesota is? 

Dr. StocKLeN. No; I know it is one of the larger ones. It is not 
as large as some of the Western States, but it has been a problem. 
It is cited as one of the places where in the past there was a problem. 

We would like to request, on behalf of and by instruction of the 
board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association, that the 
Senate approve the request of $33,590,000 for Indian health activities, 
and, in addition, $250,000 for survey of Indian health needs. We 
further request that the Senate approve the requested $4,550,000 for 
construction of Indian health facilities, plus $200,000 approved by 
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the House of Representatives to begin construction of a hospital 
for the Navahos at Gallup, N. Mex. 

We also request that the Senate appropriate money for the con- 
struction of a 50-bed hospital at Sells, Ariz., for the Papagos. The for- 
mer hospital itself earned in 1947, and the closest hospital to them 
now is at Tucson, 62 miles, and Phoenix is 125 miles. 

That, very briefly, is the Indian situation, Mr. Chairman. I have 
one more item here I would like to call briefly to your attention. 

In the first session of the 83d Congress, restrictions were placed on 
travel of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare personnel 
so that they could not attend meetings other than governmental 
agency meetings. For example, the tuberculosis control personnel, 
which we are primarily interested in, have only $200 travel money 
There are many fine scientific meetings in the United States. 

For example, I am leaving Saturday morning for the National 
Tuberculosis Association meeting, w here there will be 3,000 doctors 
and nurses from all over the United States. 

Senator Hitt. Where are you meeting this year now? 

Dr. SrocKLEN. Milwaukee. As I say, Public Health Service has 
only $200 and we can send only 1 person. 

We would like to request the Congress to remove these restrictions 
on travel of the personnel of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and leave these decisions up to the administrator. That 
would not require a budgetary change; this would only require a change 
in the language of the law. 

Senator Hitu. The limitation now imposed? 

Dr. SrocKLEN. That is right. We believe that eee at these 
meetings is very essential. I go to several myself ever year in my 
official capacity of a public servant. I am employed by “the county 
and my expenses are paid by the communities. I think our trustees 
feel it is a very worthwhile expense. 

I hope I haven’t taken too much time. If there are questions I 
will be glad to answer them. 

Senator Hiri. Doctor, we appreciate your coming all the way 
from Cleveland to give us this very helpful and valuable information. 
“ deeply appreciate your being here. Thank you very, very much. 

Now, Mr. Miles Kennedy, of ‘the Americ ‘an Legion. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION 


STATEMENT OF MILES D. KENNEDY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitu. Have you filed your statement for the record, Mr. 
Kennedy? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

[am Miles Kennedy, legislative director of the American Legion. 
[have given the clerk of the committee a copy of our typed statement 
and with your permission I will ask it be incorporated in full in the 
record. 

Senator Hitu. The statement will appear in the record following 
your testimony, and you may now proceed to summarize it. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, due to the time element and number 
of witnesses desiring to be heard, I will just hit 1 or 2 spots. 

Senator Hityu. Very well. 

Mr. Kennepy. Briefly, we are asking for three things: One, thay 
vou approve the sum of $392,000 for the Department of Labor fo; 
the benefit of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemplovment Rights. That 
item appears on page 3 of the bill 5046. Second item, we are askine 
for relief, which appears on page 10 of the bill. That is that vou ap- 
prove the sum of $180,000 in the Department of Labor for the use of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in revising the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. 

The reasons for those requests are set forth in detail in the statement. 
no use of my being repetitious. 

The other item and one which we feel is very, very important, js 
that we are asking the Senate to restore or rather to increase the appro- 
priation for the Department of Labor Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, for specialists to the Veterans’ Employment Service, $900,000, as 
approved by the House, to $1,100,000, and furthermore, that the 
word ‘“‘may”’ as it appears on page 4, line 14, of the bill 

Senator Hiti. You want that to read ‘shall’? 

Mr. Kennepy. Be changed to “shall.”’ 

The reason we make that request for several vears is that an appro- 
priation was $1,100,000 and last vear it was cut down to $900,000 
And I notice that this year, if my information is correct, the Bureau 
is only asking for $900,000. 

In other words, they tell me—and 1 believe this information comes 
from a pretty reliable source—that they took the $200,000 of this 
appropriation and used it for other purposes. And we object strenu- 
ously to that. The reason we want this word “may” changed back to 
“shall”? as it was in the law prior to the bill passed last vear, is that 
we feel it gives the Department of Labor—and this is not said in any 
sense of personal animosity to the officers present, past, or future 
but we don’t think they should have the right to do as they see fit 
with that money and give it to other divisions or subdivisions of the 
Department of Labor, that the full amount of whatever Congress sees 
fit to allocate is used for that specific purpose. 


REASONS FOR POSITION 


The reasons are set forth in considerable detail on pages 4 and 5 
of my statement, as to why we support this position. As I said before, 
in the interest of saving time, appreciating as I do that you hav 
many other people who wish to testify for you this morning, we do 
respectfully request that those three changes be made by the Senat 
committee in the bill now pending before you. But the most in- 
portant one, as I say, is the increase in the appropriation from $900,000 
to $1,110,000. 

And I would ask with all the force I can give you to ask that th 
word “may” be put back to “shall” as it was heretofore, except as tl 
law was enacted last year. 

Senator Hiri, That was to make sure that the funds could not by 
expended for any other purpose? 

Mr. KrENNeEpy. That is correct. That is the whole thing in 
nutshell. And in all due respect to the Department of Labor, we do 
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jot know what they—I don’t know what they did with it. They did 
omething with it, and we object to that very, very strenuously. 
That is all I have to say. 

[ would like to have the record show I have with me Mr. John 
\fears, of our office, who is one of our assistants in the Department of 
Keonomics, Which deals with the Department of Labor all through 
the vear. 

. PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hiri. Thank you, sir. And your full statement will ap- 


year in the record at this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


EMENT OF Mites D. KENNEDY, DiREcTOR NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE Com- 
MISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


- Chairman and members of the subcommittee; on behalf of the national 
ganization of the American Legion I wish to express appreciation for the privi- 
ge of presenting our views relative to the above appropriation bill. 

The American Legion is particularly interested in those portions of H. R. 5046 
vering appropriations for the Department of Labor for: 
(A) The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights; 

B) The Bureau of Employment Security (Veterans’ Employment Service), 
including grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment 
-ervice administration; and 

C) The Bureau of Labor Statistics, especially with reference to the 
appropriation to bring up to date the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

With your permission I would like to take them up in the order in which they 
ppear in House-passed H. R. 5046. 


(A) THE BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
This item appears on page 3 of the bill (lines 14 to 24, both inclusive) and 


tains an appropriation of $346,000. 
\s is stated in House Report No. 228 (p. 3), which accompanied H. R. 5046, the 


ippropriation of $346,000 is a reduction of $46,000 from the amount requested, 
ind an increase of $46,000 above the appropriation for fiscal 1955. 


The funetion of this Bureau is to directly assist discharged veterans in asserting 


their legal rights to be reinstated in the jobs or positions which their military 


rvice required them to leave. The American Legion firmly believes that this 
rogram of material assistance in immediate readjustment is most essential and 
juitable and, because of this belief, we feel that the program should be provided 
ith adequate funds to effectively carry out its designated functions. This is 
specially true since the program’s ultimate purpose is to assist veterans in one of 
heir initial postservice readjustment endeavors. 

If this Bureau is going to effectively carry out its functions as intended by the 
ongress, it must operate without a relatively high backlog of cases because if it 


ails to Keep reasonably current in its work thousands of veterans seeking assistance 


ler this program will be denied the benefits to which they are justly entitled due 
the necessary waiting time involved when the Bureau operates with a large 
acklog of cases. 
We have been reliably informed that while there has been a great increase in the 
imber of veterans seeking the Bureau’s assistance, the working personnel has 
een redueed. With over 21 million living veterans in the country today, and 
r number increasing every month, there is bound to be a continuing need for 


‘he services rendered by the Bureau. 


lhe amount requested was $392,000; the House saw fit to reduce it to $346,000, 
$46,000 less than the Bureau estimated it required in order to function properly 


rine the fiseal vear 1956. The American Legion respectfully urges the Senate 
\ppropriations Committee to restore this item to $392,000 as we feel this sum is 


ssonable and justified under the circumstances. 


(B) THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


rhis Bureau, of which the Veterans’ Employment Service is an integral part, 
vhose funds we are specifically concerned with, is referred to on page 4 of 
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H. R. 5046. The appropriation for the Bureau of Employment Security i 
$4,942,500, of which $900,000 may be for carrying into effect the provisions of 
title IV (except sec. 602) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong. 
approved June 22, 1944), more popularly known as the GI bill of rights, was q 
statute in which the American Legion had a major part in recommending to thy 
Congress at that time and supporting until it became a law. The actuating fore, 
behind the American Legion’s support of such a measure was in order to prevent 
a repetition of the economic situation that met our men when they were demobj] 
ized following World War I. We were determined that the men and women why 
came out of World War IT would be given an adequate and proper opportuni 
to prepare themselves for a return to civilian status and adequately equipped b 
education, training, and counseling to take their places on the economie firing 
line. Many of the veterans returning from World War II had gone into ¢} 
military services so young that they had no previous work history. 

Title IV, chapter 6, of this law made provision for an employment service that 
would have for its primary purpose administering those functions especially re] 
to the employment and counseling of veterans. That Service, known as the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service, is now an integral part of the departmental organi 
tion administered by the Secretary of Labor. 

Commencing in 1947 this Service received an appropriat tion from the 80th ( 
gress of $2,650,600, with a staffing pattern of 795 employees, which has 
reduced in the intervening years to 134. In the intervening years the appropr 
ations have been steadily cut until fiscal year 1955 when the smallest appro; 
tions ever allocated, $900,000, was allowed this Service. You will recall that 
the 2d session of the 88d Congress both the House and Senate approved the su 
of $1,100,000 but this was later administratively reduced in the Department 
Labor to $900,000 where it now remains. 

Your attention is also respectfully invited to the fact that the functions of 
Veterans’ Employment Service are contained in detail on pages 163 and 164 
the printed record of the hearings before the subcommittee of the House C 
mittee on Appropriations on February 3, 1955. There is no need to go int 
further detail at this time. a 

However, I would like to be permitted to cal! the subcommittee’s attentior 
the following statistics showing the appropriations for this service for the year: 
1950 to 1955-56. These figures, with the exception of those indicating appropri- 
ations, appear on pages 166 and 167 of the printed record of the hearings bef 
the House Subcommittee on Appropriations held February 3, 1955. The figures 
covering appropriations were furnished by the Department of Labor. 


| 
Veteran population Staff of Veterans’ Employment Service — | are ions 


Profes- le ‘er- 
sional | ical 


Year Number 


= 
‘Total] Year 
Bi’ 


| 
| 
1950 : 19, 019, 000 950-5 : 186 = 262 | 1950 $1, 575, 
1951 18, 767, 000 Qf | 171 252 | 1951 1, 587, ( 
1952 18, 856, 000 ¢ ‘ 97 86 163 | 1952 1, 300, 00 
1953 20, 093, 000 ! 97 | 61 158 | 1953 1, 100, 00 
ea tam ic ai 01 a f1954- 55 allowance. .-- 76 58 134 | 1954____- 1, 100, OM 
1954 (as of Sept. 30)_....) 21, 028, 000 111955-56 76} 58 | 134 | 1955 11. 100, 


1 This amount was cut, administratively, by officials of the Department of Labor to $900,000. 


The above figures show, at a glance, how the veteran population has increased 
while at the same time the amounts appropriated have decreased as compared 
with 1951. 

We would like to also point out in addition to the apparent conclusion resulting 
from a perusal of the above statistics there is another factor existing today which 
should be given consideration. : 

It is true that under certain economic conditions it may be simpler to service 
a larger number of veterans due to the fact that there are more job opportunities 
than applicants. Today, however, superimposed upon the apparent fact that the 
number of veterans is increasing, while the funds and personnel of the Veterans 
Employment Service are decreasing, there is more need for an honest-to-goodness 
counseling service as opposed to a mere job referrel service because the numbe! 
of individuals seeking employment now exceeds the number of job opportunities 
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and this condition further stresses the need for additional funds for the operation of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

In connection with this examination we must never forget that as each year goes 
by the veteran population becomes older, and each year the need for an efficient 
and true counseling service increases; no one will dispute the fact that the older 
gman is the more difficult it is to secure employment for him. 

We must not overlook the fact that over and above its other duties in the field of 
job counseling the Service also performs a policing function, since it is charged 
with the responsibility throughout the country of assuring that veterans are 
accorded all the rights and benefits available for them in the field of employment. 
With these factors in mind one can see that there is a real need for additional 
funds for the Veterans’ Employment Service and we are not basing this request 
upon mere statistics, but on information received from our members in the 
field and upon whom we rely. 

We are convinced that the conditions and the increased strain upon the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, to which we have referred, is a real and existing problem 
which must be alleviated by assuring that the Veterans’ Employment Service 
will receive the full benefit of $1,100,000, the minimum amount required to 
render adequate and efficient service. 

The American Legion respectfully offers two objections to H. R. 5046 insofar as 
the appropriation for the Bureau of Employment Security (Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service) is concerned. They are 

The House-passed bill provides a total of $4,942,500, of which the 
sum of $900,000 ‘‘may be for carrying into effect the provisions of title 
IV * * *”’. We again submit that this amount should be increased to 
$1,100,000, the same as was contained in the appropriation bills for the 
fiseal years 1953, 1954, and 1955. In spite of the fact the Department of 
Labor only requeested $900,000, our people in the field as we said before, 
tell us the work of the Veterans’ Employment Service has been greatly 
curtailed and it is not functioning as effectively as it should and could were 
the appropriation $1,100,000. 

2. Our second objection to H. R. 5046 is to the use of the word ‘‘may”’ as 
set forth in line 14, on page 4, under the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Employment Security (Veterans’ Employment Service.) Prior to the passage 
of the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1955 (Public Law 472 of the 83d 
Cong., approved July 2, 1954) the word “shall” instead of “may” had been 
used. When the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1955 swas pending 
before the House (H. R. 9447, 83d Cong.) the word “‘shall’”’ appeared therein 
when it passed the House; however, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
changed the word “shall” to “may’’; the bill passed in that form thus 
becoming Public Law 472 (see p. 2 thereof for ready reference.) 

While the 83d Congress approved the sum of $1,100,000 for the fiscal year 1955, 
Public Law 472 contained this language: ‘$4,705,000 of which $1,100,000 may 
be for carrying into effect the provisions of title [V * * * .” [Italic ours.] 

Instead of allocating the $1,100,000 to the use of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service the officials of the Department of Labor, through the medium of admian- 

istrative decisions, allocated only $900,000 to the use of the VES thus diverting 
$200,000 to other divisions of the Department of Labor, so that the VES was, 
for all intents and purposes, penalized to the extent of $200,000 in spite of the 
fact the 88d Congress appropriated $1,100,000. 

We submit it was not the intent of Congress that qualified veterans should 
have been deprived of the benefits that would have rightly been theirs had the 
$200,000 in question been used by the VES. 

Now what do we find the Department of Labor has in mind for the fiscal year 
1956? An examination of H. R. 5046 (p. 4, lines 14-15) will show same reads 
as follows: ‘‘$4,942,500, of which $900,000 may be used for carrying into effect 
the provisions of title IV * * * .” [Italic ours.] It is to be noted that not 
only have they reduced the sum requested by $200,000 but with the use of the 
word “may’’ instead of ‘“‘shall’”’ once again there is absolutely nothing to prevent 
officials of the Department of Labor from diverting such portion of said $900,000 
as they may see fit to purposes other than for the benefit of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service. The American Legion vigorously protests this action and respect- 
fully requests the Senate Appropriations Committee to restore the appropriation 
to $1, 100,000 and change the word ‘‘may” to ‘‘shall’’ so that officials of the 
De ‘partment of Labor will have to use these funds for the purpose intended by 
Congress. The use of the word ‘may’ would again permit officials to divert 
some of these funds to other purposes within the Department of Labor with the 


62284—55 68 
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result the veterans’ program could wither on the vine. As a matter of princip) 
it leaves too much to the discretion of the Secretary of Labor. 

Once again may I say that the American Legion strongly objects to this deyiee 
whereby the funds so badly needed to help make veterans self-supporting can he 
diverted to make up cuts in the funds for other services. 

After veterans’ patriotic service to the country the least that can be done for 
them is to refrain from cutting down on the possibilities of employment he) 
whereby deserving men and women who qualify might support themselves and 
their families. 

(c) THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


This item appears on page 10 of H. R. 5046. While no mention is made of jt 
in the bill itself, reference to House Report 228 (p. 6) states that $100,000 of the 
appropriation of $5,850,000 is to bring up to date the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. The Bureau had requested $180,000 (p. 279 of the testimony at the 
House hearings.) 

The American Legion respectfully requests the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee to approve the allocation of $180,000 for bringing the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook up to date. 

The American Legion considers the publication of information of this natur 
an exceedingly important service to veterans and other young men and wome1 
important from the point of view of the individual veterans in that it helps them 
to select their careers on the basis of the best possible information that can by 
assembled, and important from the point of view of the nation in that a period 
of rapid industrial and technological change the publication of such informatio: 
helps to direct people entering the labor force into the fields in which they are 
most needed. 

The American Legion’s position as above set forth is in keeping with resolutions 
duly adopted at its 1954 national convention. 

Wherefore, in view of the foregoing, the American Legion respectfully request 
this honorable subcommittee to: 

1. Approve the sum of $392,000 for the Department of Labor for the benefit 
of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights (p. 3 of H. R. 5046). 
2. Approve the sum of $180,000 for the Department of Labor for the 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in revising the “Occupational Outloc 
Handbook” (p. 10 of H. R. 5046). 

3. Increase the appropriation for the Department of Labor, Bureau 
KMmployment Security (Veterans’ Employment Service), from $900,000 1 
$1,100,000 and change the word “may’”’ (p. 4, line 14 (to “shall” and thus 
prevent officials in the Department of Labor from diverting any port 
of the appropriation approved by this subcommittee to other divisions o1 
bureaus within said Department. 


Senator Hitt. Next we have the national legislative committee o! 
the American Federation of Labor, represented by Myers Andrew 
Biemiller, George Riley, Walter Mason, and W. C. Hushing. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS FUNDS 


Senator Hiri. Will vou file your full statement for the record, sir 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Senator Hinu. That will appear in the record following the testimony 
of vou three gentlemen. Now you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Bureau of Labor Standards, there is an item 
in the budget for the Department including $38,653 for the Bureau ol 
Labor Standards, to step up the State program for employees of the 
Federal Government. The House cut out the whole amount in beliall 
of the 24 million employees of the Government. 
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The American Federation of Labor protests this action and calls 
pon the Senate Appropriations Committee to restore the item. One 
ook should convince the member of the committee that this small sum 
san investment for the taxpayers, not an expense. 

Last. year 239 employees were killed and more than 85,000 injured 
in the job. Of course, the cost to the Government in workmen’s 
ompensation is about $26 million, and the total cost of these accidents 
ould run around $130 million. The average employee’s compensa- 

of it ion payments per death case among Federal employees is about 
f the 40,000. If one death were prevented by greater emphasis on safety 
took ind more safety training on the job through the use of this money for 
“ae he Bureau of Labor Standards the program would have paid for itself. 
imMit- 


RIDER TO HOUSE BILL 


] 1 
tiook 


atur Then, under the heading of ‘Quits’? and unemployment payment, 

er n page 78 of H. R. 5046 as passed by the House, there appears a 

re ider starting with line 11, which reads: 

: be 

eriod *ovided, That none of the funds appropriated in this Act shall be paid to any 

ation rson who voluntarily severs his or her employment with the Government of 

y are e United States. 
This rider set out part of the intent of the Congress contained in 
Public Law 767 of the 83d Congress, which set forth for the first time 
inemployment benefits for those employed in the Federal Govern- 
wnt. Through the State agencies administermg unemployment 
ompensation, such employees are to receive the benefits prescribed 
inder that act. We have inquired of legal counsel if this rider is 
hbsolute to the point that it closes the door to all persons in this 
ategory and we are sure it does. Therefore we believe it more 
uportant than ever that your committee afford the relief necessary 
1 this crisis by striking out the rider and holding firm in Congress. 

In the rider the term ‘voluntarily severs his or her employment’”’ 

s not defined. This defect is not pointed out for the purpose of 
mproving or typing it, but certainly before the prevision be admin- 
stered by other States as agents of the United States, under agree- 
ment of the Secretary of Labor, it will require definition. Thus we 
naintain the rider is unworkable. 


DELETION OF RIDER REQUESTED 


But there are other reasons for asking that the rider be deleted and 
le law permitted to operate in the manner intended. 

Senator Hity. I think few of the States have such a provision in 
heir statutes, and I can well understand why a man might volun- 
‘arily leave the Government. That does not mean he should be denied 
s rights. 

Mr. Rrtey. He might be forced out of a job, for example. 

LOny Senator Hii. He might be in a position where his agency is being 
y. ansferred somewhere else. He might have all his ¢ hildre nin school, 
uight have an aged mother here or have somebody sick in the hos- 
ital, folks at home, and he could not very well leave. The only thing 
(* could do was sever his connection. 
Vir. Biemitter. May I add just one comment, which is the obverse 
‘ide of the point you are making? 


Senator Hitt. Yes, Mr. Biemiller. 


» 


sir: 
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EFFECT OF STATE LAW 


Mr. Bremiuuier. Last year the Congress in its wisdom did see fit 
to include all Government employees under unemployment compensa- 
tion, but under the State law in which they were stationed. Noy 
most of the State laws do provide that after a certain period of tim, 
passes, from 3 to 8 weeks, depending upon the State law, a person 
who voluntarily quits is eligible for unemployment compensation 
And it certainly seems to me a very far-fetched exercise of the powers 
of the Congress to attempt to negate a State law by a rider oy 
an appropriation bill. That is why we request this rider |, 
eliminated. 

Mr. Rirey. We think it has been ill-considered up to this point 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hiiu. I might say that earlier in this hearing we placed jy 
the record the applicable provision of all the different State laws 
which confirms what you have said. 

Mr. Ritey. Under civil defense funds, appearing on page 13, th 
House called for a lump sum for civil defense services to be performed 
under the direction of the Federal Civil Defense Administratio 
instead of granting various sums, agency by agency. We are not 
asking any specific procedure be adhered to, but do point out the 
necessity for continuing appropriations to conduct the programs 
delegated both to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfar 
and the Department of Labor. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. HUSHING, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Husuine. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to touch on a few 
of the subjects contained in our statement here. 

Senator Hiiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Husuina. The first one is on the budget request for a $130,000 
appropriation of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. This modest appropriation, in our opinion, 
is insufficient to do the great job for public education and public 
information which needs to be done in support of the employment and 
rehabilitation services for the physically handicapped. 

Under Public Law 565 I believe, $225,000 is authorized. We think 
that this amount is little enough to do the real job that needs to be 
done in this field. 

MIGRATORY-LABOR PROBLEM 


Now, on another subject that I have been directly concerned with, 
that is on the migratory-labor problem. We were amazed to find that 
the budget for the Bureau of Labor Standards calls for only $50,000 
this year for that job. I believe the plight of the migratory workers 
today is one of the most serious problems we have in the country. 
Last year we supported an appropriation of $100,000, which I believe 
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was reduced in the Senate to $50,000. We hope this year that the 
Senate will increase the amount that was appropriated by the House of 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Senator Hitu. I might say that $50,000 item came out of confer- 
ence. The Senate appropriated a larger item and it came out of 
conference at the reduced figure of $50,000. 

Mr. Husuine. That is right. We hope we could get the $100,000 
restored. 

WAGE AND HOUR APPROPRIATIONS 


Another item we are interested in is on the wage and hour appropria- 
tions. This year the budget requested $45,500 in addition to the 
amount that was appropriated last year for the purpose of expanding 
their program in Puerto Rico, the wage and hour program. 

As you know, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, Puerto Rico is 
not covered, as far as the statutory minimum is concerned. The act 
was amended back in 1940, which set up special committees to go to 
Puerto Rico and investigate the wage rates being paid and to adjust 
them as feasibly as possibly to the statutory minimum. That opera- 
tion has been in effect now for 15 years, and I am sorry to say that 
wage rates in Puerto Rico today are even below what they were back 
in 1940. The rates now are from 17% cents up to 75 cents. Back in 
1945, under their Fair Labor Standards Act, they were required to 
pay the minimum of 30 cents an hour. 

So the budget of $45,500 naturally would expand, maybe provide 
for 2 or 3 more committees. However, I feel that in order to do the 
job and the intent and purpose of the act, that a permanent committee 
should be established so that each industry should be investigated 
each year. 

Now, the way it is now and the way it has been in the past, it has 
been taking 5, 6, to 7 years before a committee would investigate an 
industry in Puerto Rico. And that certainly is not the intent and 
purpose of the act. We hope that sufficient funds will be appropriated 
this year that a permanent committee can be established to investigate 
the rates in Puerto Rico all year round so that the job could be done. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


There is one other item, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss, and 
that is on vocational rehabilitation. 

As you know, under Public Law 565, vocational rehabilitation is 
authorized $45 million this year on a matching basis with the States. 
Due to the fact that all of the States have not been able to act on 
legislation this year and appropriate these funds the budget has only 
requested $39 million. However, the House has reduced that to 
$32.5 million; but on the basis of the action that has been taken in 
most of the States—I believe it is 18 States that have acted on this— 
the $39 million would be needed in order to provide sufficient funds for 
the States that have already appropriated sufficient funds on a match- 
ing basis to get the full benefit of Public Law 565. 

Another point, I think, in order to give these States that have al- 
ready acted an opportunity, I think it would be necessary, if we are 
going to reduce the amount this year, to make a change in the allot- 
ment formula, because it is so worded that no single State, however 
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willing and able to mprove and expand its program could obty) 
Federal matching for its total funds unless that formula is modifjo, 
the total authorization is appropriated. 

We feel it is imperative that this situation be corrected. [f gy 
amount under $45 million is appropriated, the formula be correcte, 
so they would receive the full amount, the same as if the full s4 
million was appropriate dd, 

Senator Hitt. They would get the full amount they were entitle 
to if the full $45 million appropriation were made? 

Mr. Husaina. Yes. 

Senator Hriti. Do you have anything else, Mr. Hushing? 

Mr. Husuine. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Biemiller. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Bremitter. Mr. Chairman, in the Office of the Secretary 
Labor there are two items I would like to comment on. 

First, the funds allocated for the international work of the Labo 
Department. You will note we have appended to our full stateme: 
a rather lengthy statement of Mr. Delaney, the national representatis 
of the American Federation of Labor. We feel the additional $100.00 
requested by the administration should be granted because we a 


woefully dragging our feet in this international field, and we woul 
like to see the staff of the Secretary of Labor in this respect strengt! 
ened. And we want to urge strongly that you do appropriate tha 
additional $100,000. 

We are also interested in the request of the Office of the Secreta: 
of Labor for funds for making a study of the problem of the work: 
over 45 and the changing skills that are taking place. It is obviou 
that is going to be intensified by both automation and atomic energ 
and we would like to see that study continued. 

Senator Hritt. You would like it to go forward now? 

Mr. Bremiutuer. Right. 

In the Office of the Solicitor of the Labor Department, we feel th 
the appropriation, as it left the House for the endorsement of t! 
Davis-Bacon Act, is woefully inadequate. This is an area in whi 
both workers and fair employers are being badly hurt by inadequat 
enforcement of that law. 

Part of the difficulty is that the enforcement is left, for the most par! 
in the hands of other departments of the Government, and then the 
are not equipped to carry on that enforcement. Many times you as 
the very people whom we are criticizing for lack of enforcement, fo: 
them to recheck on themselves, and we would like to see sufficien' 
money given to the Office of the Solicitor to augment his force in tha! 
area, 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Hitt. How much money would you like? 
Mr. Bremiritter. We would like to see it at least doubled. 
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You will recall also, Senator, that there is pending in your great 
Committee on Public Welfare, Labor, and Public Welfare, a bill to 
bring the Bacon-Davis law up to date. But at the moment we are 
not enforcing it, in our opinion, in the present law. 

In the Bureau of Apprenticeship the recommendation of the admin- 
istration to restore some of the funds cut last year certainly meets 
with our approval. We regret to note the House cut $50,000 from 
that recommendation. We think we would like it to be restored, 
and we would like to see some of the field offices that were used last 

uw reopened, 

INFORMATION ON LABOR LEGISLATION 


In the Bureau of Labor Standards a request has been made for addi- 
tional funds for the division of that Bureau which deals with the col- 
lection of information on labor legislation in the several States. This 
isa very useful service that everyone needs, and it has been curtailed 
rather drastically the last couple of years. We would like to see that 
natter straightened out. 

In the Bures au of Labor Statistics, we were gratified when the Bureau 
of the Budget’s original recomme ‘ndations came out, that there was an 
additional sum of money recommended for that Bureau. However, 
again this item was cut rather drastically by the House, a half million 
dollars, if my memory serves me correctly. 

And there are three areas there particularly that we would like to 
call to your attention. 

One is in strengthening our data on current unemployment. As 
you will recall, there has been considerable controversy over the value 
of those figures. We do not feel that present sampling is broad enough, 
and we would like to see funds to broaden that sé ample. 

Secondly, in the field of workmen’s compensation, I regret to report 
there is today no spot where one can get up-to-date figures that cover 
the entire country, and the BLS has requested funds to go ahead in 
that area. We would like to see that done. 

Third, the BLS has requested funds for strengthening their studies 
on the cost of living. And I am sure you are aware how invaluable 
those studies are in collective-bargaining procedures and the like. So 
all of those areas we hope your committee will see fit to strengthen 
over the House recommendations. 

In the HEW budget there are 1 or 2 items I also want to comment 
On briefly. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


In the Public Health Service, we, too, agree with previous witnesses 
that it would be wise to strengthen the general grants to the States. 
We think that sometimes we have lost sight of the basic publie health 
work in our enthusiasm for some of the research work of the Public 
Health Service. We don’t want to see research work cut, we are 
not inferring that for a moment. It is valuable work that you and 
| have often discussed, and we know the importance of it. But we 
cannot neglect the basic public health work at the same time 

One of the cuts in that particular item would also at the same time 
curtail the recommendations of the Public Health Service for work 
in the field of water pollution that we would like to see strengthened. 
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HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


There is also in the Public Health Service budget as it left the 
House a small cut, but, in our estimation, a bad cut in the appro. 
priation for the hospitals and medical care program of the Public 
Health Service. The only effect of that cut will simply be to weaken 
the very sound service that has been given to merchant seamen and 
others over the years. We would like to see that item restored. 


HILL-~BURTON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION ACT 


Then there is the third item under Public Health Service that I want 
to comment on, one that we know is very dear to your heart and one 
for which you deserve all the credit in the world; the appropriations for 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. We would like to see the 
original acts authorization of $150 million for basic work restored, 
We would also then on top of that like to see whatever funds are ayail- 
able for the special categories established last year. 

But I am sure you know far better than we do the great lack of hos. 
pital beds in America, and we would like to see that program go ahead 
full steam and not be curtailed as it has been. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In the Office of Education, you will note we have made certain de- 
tailed suggestions. We would like to see earmarked an appropriation 
of not less than $50,000 for keeping current the data on the status of 
the teacher, on 10 years’ salaries, pensions, working hours, and the 
like. 

We would also like to see an appropriation of $50,000 added for 
reporting on State and city educational legislation and the rulings of 
the boards of education. That, too, is an item that it is almost im- 
possible to keep up to date with otherwise. 

Third, we would like to see added in the Office of Education a 
provision in the appropriation bill that we spell out earmarking that 
at least $10,000 be used to revitalize the advisory committees on 
vocational education that were authorized for the George-Barden Act. 
We understand the Office is now giving consideration for reconstituting 
those committees, but we would like to see language in the appro- 
priation bill that would make certain that those committees are 
reconstituted. 

And last, but not least, on the Office of Education, we would urge 
this committee to recommend the full amount for vocational education 
that is authorized under the George-Barden Act, $29,300,000; with 
our increasing population and the needs for skills, it is obvious that 
we could utilize that money. 


SALK POLIO VACCINE 


The last point I want to touch on is one that is not in our prepared 
statement. It is not in there because the situation has obviously 
been changing from day to day. And I talk about the question of 
Salk polio vaccine. 

We believe that it is possible to at least partially meet this question 
by increasing the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau to the fullest 
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possible amount, so that vaccine would be made available for the 
underprivileged children of the country. We will, I think, probably 
be in touch with you in connection with your other chairmanship 
about additional legislation. 1am sure that no one has taken a greater 
interest than you have. You are aware of all of the confusion that has 
been created. We certainly feel there is a need of some control, but 
that is a matter we will talk to you about when you put on your other 
uniform one of these days, Senator. 

Senator Hiiu. I will be glad to talk to you at any time. 

We certainly appreciate you gentlemen coming. We will certainly 
give consideration to all your suggestions. We are glad to have you 
here. 

Mr. Bremituer. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Hitt. And your entire statement will be placed in the 
record at this point, gentlemen, along with the attached statement of 
Mr. George P. Delaney. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. HusHING, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CoM- 
MITTEE AND WALTER J. Mason, GeorGeE D. RiLEy, AND ANDREW J. BrEMILLER, 
MrmMBpRS, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor is gratified at the trend in the new budget 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. We hope 
your committee will endorse the full estimates which will put onto the job several 
hundred employees who can assist in administering and enforcing the programs 
which you, the Congress, have turned over to them. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


It is difficult to understand how adequate direction of the Department’s activ- 
ities, involving the proper expenditure of over $500 million covering such a diversi- 
fied program of supreme importance to the welfare of the worker and our national 
economy, can be achieved with less than the amounts requested for 1956 for sal- 
aries and expenses. Adequate staff must be provided to supply effective leadership 
for this Department. 

The President has proposed significant programs on international trade and in 
strengthening technical and other assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries. Last year Russia and her satellites were admitted to the ILO. The 
importance of our international labor relations is vital not only to our national 
defense but to our economy as well. The Office of International Labor Affairs has 
responsibility for the administration’s participation in all international activities 
involving labor. We are vitally interested in any program to augment the move- 
ment of goods and investments because of their influence on our own economy 
and world peace. <A vigorous information program and dynamic and active par- 
ticipation in all forms of international deliberation and policy formulation is 
absolutely essential. This program has been financially starved. It must be 
appropriately financed. 

The development of preparedness programs for appropriate manpower mobiliza- 
tion and civil defense was emphasized in the President’s budget message. We 
urgently support the request for funds to develop these programs. We are woe- 
fully behind the times. Quick action is essential to our national defense, The 
role of labor is basic to any national-defense program. 

The problem and impact of age restrictions in the employment of workers is a 
national calamity and is steadily getting worse. The plight of the 45 and older age 
groups is not only disgraceful from the point of view of such discrimination on our 
social life but it has vast economic implications as well. Certainly, we need to do 
everything humanly possible to overcome prevailing restrictive hiring policies and 
practices. 
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We certainly agree with the statement contained in the budget message of t}, 
President: 

“The apprentice training program of the Department of Labor has contributed 
to improvement of the skill and versatility of thousands of workers. As our 
economy continues to expand, many more skilled workers are needed. Accord- 
ingly, the budget proposals provide for redirecting and improving Federal partici- 
pation in these training activities.” 

The Department should certainly be given adequate funds to keep abreast of 
the factors concerning the changing of skills of workers in order that it will be iy 
a position to advise labor, management and others of what steps should be taken 
so as to insure not only an adequate skilled work force, but to protect workers 
from unemployment. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Labor representatives have found that in many instances Contracting Agency 
personnel are totally unsympathetic to the labor standards provisions contained 
in Federal construction contracts. 

Illustrative of this is the El Paso and New Mexico areas. The Building 
Trades Council of El Paso, Tex., and the New Mexico State Building Trades 
called to the attention of the Army engineers, Department of the Army and the 
Air Force, numerous cases of wage violations on bases in that area (Fort Bliss, 
Beggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex., Holloman Air Base and White Sands 
Proving Grounds, Alamogordo, N. Mex., Walker Air Force Base, Roswell 
N. Mex., and Clovis Air Base, Clovis, N. Mex.). 

These complaints fell on deaf ears and no action was taken by the agencies 
other than in a few instances where such agencies stated they found no violations 

This situation became so critical that the El Paso Building Trades and the 
New Mexico Building and Construction Trades, Senators Chavez and Anderson 
and Congressman Dempsey asked the Department of Labor to step in and 
conduct investigations in this area. The Department of Labor with but little 
funds at its disposal did conduct such investigations. The Department found 
violations (and serious ones) in every base that it investigated. 

In fact such investigation resulted in the bringing of an injunction action 
against one contractor which was subsequently granted by the United States Dis- 
trict Court. In another case $4,700 in restitution was effected. In other cases 
it is apparent that a large amount of restitution will have to be paid to employees 

The whole enforcement picture was found to be deplorable in these areas 

The same situation has been duplicated in other areas of the country. However 
we assume that when the Solicitor’s office undertakes this type of investigatior 
all of the other enforcement and coordination work suffers. 

Without funds to conduct occasional “spot”? check of agencies, the Solicitors 
office is put at a considerable disadvantage in not being able to possibly ‘“‘nip’ 
violations because of failure of contracting agencies to carry out their duties at 
the very beginning. When violations have occurred all through the performa: 
of a contract the work and expense to the Government to rectify such violatior 
is considerable 

The Solicitor’s office should have sufficient funds so that it could keep a constant 
check on the procurement agencies’ enforcement procedures and activities 
Without such a check and the known apathy of some agencies, workers are being 
bilked out of thousands of dollars and fair contractors are losing Federal job 
because of such unfair and “illegal’’ activities of the chiseling contractor. 

In another case, at one base, wholesale violations, after complaints by buildir 
trades people were ignored by the contracting ageney, were uncovered by the 
Department of Labor. It is said that restitution may run to approximately 
$75,000. 

Payment of restitution does not of itself mean that employes have recovered 
redress, particularly where the employer has failed to keep proper records ai 
such restitution is more or less happenstance. 

Our members have found in many areas that the contracting agencies’ personne 
are not only uncooperative when violations are brought to their attention out are 
outright hostile. In many areas building trades officers are denied access to the 
job site. Most of the time this denial is based upon “‘security’”’ reasons—that it 
is a “restricted”’ area. 

Where this is the case, and the agency is uncooperative, our only alternative 
in trying to effect corrections of violations is to appeal to the Department of Labor 
Without funds the Department of Labor must necessarily try to work out the 
matter through the ageney concerned. This ageney in turn sends the matter 
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ack to the very people (field personnel) who are responsible because of their 
intagarism or dilatory taetics, for allowing the violations to occur. This we 
now has resulted in many cases in a whitewash. Our members then have been 

it to the task of going out and procuring additional evidence to present to the 
Department of Labor to show that these violations have actually occurred. The 
Department of Labor then has had to use its own very limited resources to carry 

n a complete investigation of its own. This has happened numerous times. 
¥ course, the delay is unconscionable and when this matter is finally wound up 
mployees are seattered and many cannot be found. The amount due them goes 
-o the Treasury of the United States. 

We know that the regional offices of the Solicitor’s office also have run into the 

incooperative” attitude of contracting agency personnel with the result that the 
gional office has had to undertake initial investigations, after complaints, in 
rder to get the contracting agency to move. This also has placed a tremendous 

rden on these regional offices. 

We are informed that because of informative measures and programs initiated 
y the Department of Labor, such as requiring posters on covered work, the work- 
iad of the Solicitor’s office on enforcement matters has increased tremendously 

ice last year. 

Reorganization Plan 14 of 1950 was enacted because of the chaotic condition 

at existed at that time in the enforcement of labor standards provisions on 
wovernment and federally assisted contracts. The passage of this plan and the 
ssuance of regulations pursuant thereto by the Department of Labor is not suffi- 
ent to carry out the purposes of this plan. The Department of Labor is au- 
horized to make such investigations as are deemed necessary to carry out the 

ordination of administration and consistency of enforcement of the labor stand- 
irds provisions of the eight acts named in the plan and the subsequent acts to 
vhich the plan was made applicable. (Direct Federal construction, Davis- 
Bacon; Hospital construction, Hill-Burton Act; FHA construction; Public Hous- 

g construction; airport construction; school construetion; defense housing and 
ommunity facilities.) 

With the enactment of this plan the workers had every reason to believe that 
nore determined efforts would be made to see that their rights were protected. 
In addition, the ethical contractor also has every right to believe that the unfair 
vpe of competition presented by the wage-chiseling contractor would be halted. 
sit all of this was almost brought to naught because of the lack of appropria- 
ons to the Department. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget restored in large part the 
inds from the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the appropriation bill for fiseal 1955. 
hese recommended funds, in fact additional moneys, are justified. We regret 
e House saw fit to make a cut in this item and hope your committee will at 
restore the $50,000. It would also be desirable to appropriate enough addi- 

nal funds to reopen the field offices closed last vear. 

The significance, to both military and economic security, of our human re- 
sources is becoming more apparent. Numberous groups and special commis- 
‘ions are examining into various aspects of manpower and the labor force. All 
wree that to combat the superiority in quantity of manpower held by the Com- 
iunist nations we must further increase our qualitative lead by improving the 
jlality and quantity of our skills. The report of the Committee on Manpower 
‘esources for National Security, prepared at the request of the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, urges that we make certain that we are ‘‘doing 
vhat is necessary to conserve and increase all our resources. This is particulary 
rue of manpower—of men, women, and youth—the most vital of our resources 
0 support and defend our national security.” 

The National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee has pointed 
it that, “manpower will be the ultimate limiting resource in the Nations’ capacity 
or full mobilization.’”” The National Manpower Council believes that ‘‘our 
luture progress and strength depend upon a conscious and deliberate concern 
ith our manpower resources. Recognition that our most precious single resource 
msists of the skills, capacities, and creativeness of our people is not enough; it 
‘also necessary for us to assure the further development our manpower resources 
ind their more effective utilization.”’ 

The program of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is clearly designed to further the 
evelopment of our manpower resources. Consequently, our growing interest 
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in human resources and skills is resulting in increasing requests for assistance anq 
information directed to the Bureau and its field staff. 

At the same time a trend toward automation in industry is altering the demand 
for skills. It is generally agreed that automatic factories with their electronje 
controls will require fewer unskilled and semiskilled employees, but more anq 
higher-trained skilled workers. Although ultimately total employment  ywijj 
increase as a result of these technological advances, there undoubtedly will pe 
situations in which employees will suffer technological unemployment and require 
retraining. The Bureau of Apprenticeship has the knowledge to encourage and 
assist in the further development of our traditional skills, in the creation of ney 
skills required by advancing technology and in retraining of employees whose 
skills are no longer in demand. 

Thousands of AFL local unions are working cooperatively with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and with industrial managements. This cooperation has pro. 
duced tens of thousands of in-plant training programs. Given adequate re- 
sources the Bureau will assist in utilizing these training programs to build up ow 
crucial manpower resources under conditions fair to employees. But in view of 
the fact that appropriations have been reduced repeatedly since 1951, the Bureau's 
ability to contribute to improvement of industrial skills is curtailed. Appro- 
priations should be restored to the earlier levels, so that recent cuts in staff, offices 
and other facilities can be recovered. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


The President’s budget calls for a small increase for the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. It would increase its present appropriation of $735,000 t 
$860,000. The additional amount has been requested for stepping up the pro- 
gram for improvement of State workmen’s compensation coverage and benefits 
and expand the programs in the field of safety and the physically handicapped. 
While we welcome these modest increases, they do not go nearly far enough. 

We want to emphasize, as we did last year, that the Bureau’s legislative, child 
labor, and State services have been gradually whittled away so that they no 
longer can give adequate assistance and information to State labor and civi 
groups needed in their efforts to improve working conditions. These are ess 
publie services and should be adequately financed. 

Saving one life would pay for program 

The President’s budget for the Department of Labor includes an item of 
$39,653 for the Bureau of Labor Standards to step up the safety program for 
employees of the Federal Government. The House cut out the whole amount 
In behalf of the 24 million employees in the Government, the American Federatio: 
of Labor protests this action and calls upon the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to restore this item. 

One look should convince the members of the committee that this small sun 
is an investment by the taxpayers, not an expense. Last vear 239 Federal 
employees were killed and more than 85,000 injured on the job. The cost to 
the Government in workmen’s compensation was about $26 million, and the 
total costs of these accidents would run around $130 million. 

The average employee’s compensation payments per death case among Federal 
workers is about $40,000. If only one death were prevented by greater emphasis 
on safety and more safety training on the job through the use of this money by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, the program would have paid for itself. 

The Federal Government spends millions for medical care, rehabilitation, 
compensation for widows and orphans as a result of accidents to its employees 
and yet refuses to spend a few thousand dollars to prevent the accidents from 
occurring. 

We respectfully request another look at these costs. We believe that if this 
$39,653 is given to the Bureau of Labor Standards it will pay for itself many 
times over. Through the Federal Safety Council and through its training pro- 
grams and promotional activities the Bureau is in a position to do the job that 
needs to be done. They cannot do it without funds and the necessary staff. We 
hope you will see that they get it. 


Committee on physically handicapped 

The 1956 budget calls for $130,000 appropriation for the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. This modest appropriation is 
obviously insufficient to do the great job of public education and public infor- 
mation which needs to be done in support of the employment and rehabilitation 
services for the physically handicapped. 
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The $225,000 authorized under Public Law 565 (83d Cong.) is little enough to 
carry out the huge task of this Committee. We strongly endorse the full appro- 
priation in order to step up our program to secure more jobs for these men and 
women Who have suffered disability through accident, war, and disease. 


Vigratory labor program 


We were amazed to find that the budget for the Bureau of Labor Standards 
calls for only $50,000 to improve the working and living conditions of domestic 
migrants. This is a pitiful sum compared with the need of these long-suffering 
helpless people. They have practically nothing by way of Government service 
or protection; only hovels for shelter; wages and income far below that necessary 
for a minimum standard of living; no medical care; no recreational facilities; no 
.chools for their children. Every effort is made to keep them from organizing 
<9 that they can do something for themselves and insist on their rights as citizens. 
If Congress is going to continue to deny them the protection to the rights to or- 
vanize that are enjoyed by other workers it should at least see that they are given 
some of the other safeguards to health and decency that are taken as a matter of 
course for American workers in general. 

What can the Bureau of Labor Standards do with $50,000 to work with the 
many groups in the many States to convince them that good housing for migrants 
is good business; that the whole community benefits from medical care and school- 

y for migrants; that the labor of young children is an economic waste; that in- 
ured workers in agriculture should not have to carry the full burden of their 
work accidents. 

Last year the AFL campaigned vigorously for the $100,000 that the President 
allowed in his budget to get the program going. The Senate voted this sum 
unanimously. We are convinced that most members of the House would have 
done the same if we had had time to give them the facts. We ask you to appro- 
priate at least $100,000 to get this program rolling. If your committee votes 
another million or two of the taxpayers’ money to bring in Mexicans to harvest 
our crops, surely at the same time you should vote at least $100,000 so that our 
own people who follow the crops can be given a chance to live a little more like 
human beings. 

BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


1. Reemployment rights for employees who leave their jobs to enter the Armed 
Forces are and should continue to be a part of the overall military manpower 
program. They were not affected by the Presidential proclamation of January 1, 
1955, which terminated certain veterans’ benefits. 

2. The justice in protecting the jobs of servicemen and the importance of the 
reemployment program to them in terms of rehabilitation and long-term gainful 
employment have been amply demonstrated over the years since World War II. 
It has been a workable program which has involved no gratuity. Considering the 
complex questions that arise under varied seniority systems established by col- 
lective bargaining or employer practice, it has operated remarkably well. This 
is due in part to the escalator principle adopted by the Supreme Court in its first 
decision,! but primarily to the outstanding job done by the Department of Labor’s 
sureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights in handling the problems and cases 
that have been presented to it. 

3. It appears that our armed strength will be about 3 million for a number of 
years to come, which will result in an annual turnover of something less than 
| million.2 Surveys have indicated that about two-thirds of those entering mili- 
tary service had gainful employment.’ More than two-thirds of those who left 
jobs wish to return to their preservice employer,‘ at least to the larger employers. 
The magnitude and importance of this nationwide veterans program cannot be 
gaged by the size of the Bureau that administers it, one of the smallest in the 
Federal establishment.5 

1. The question today is not the need for a reemployment rights program; it 
is the Bureau’s need for an adequate staff to give reasonable service to those who 
come to it daily with their problems. Ex-servicemen want to know what consti- 
tutes proper reinstatement, seniority, and pay. They want to know if they are 
entitled to a promotion or a vacation. They need assistance in determining their 
paawsabte eRe sich : 

1 Fishgold v. Sullivan Drydock Corp., which ruled out superseniority, p. 117 of Handbook. 

? Report to the President by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, dated January 6, 1954. 

> BVRR review of Separation Notices, Form DD-214, July 1953 showed 64 percent and Census Bureau 
survey in June 1953 showed 69 percent. 

‘BVRR surveys of 75 employers. 

' Total of 41 paid employees since 1951. 
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rights and someone to negotiate with their employers and unions where misunde 
standings exist. Employers want to know the extent of their obligation \yq, 
the law in terms of the contractual rights of other employees. We of the Amerieg 
Federation of Labor seek answers to questions raised by our members, those y 
are veterans and those affected by the rights of veterans. 

It is important that all of us receive accurate information and able assista), 
and that we receive it without unreasonable delay. The livelihoods of :ng 
young people are at stake and there may be damages to compensate for way, 
lost due to improper reinstatement. Because of the constant increase 
Bureau’s workload over the past several vears and despite a steady increase 
its production, the backlog has reached a point where reasonable service is }, 
possible without additional staff. Bureau personnel has not been increased si, 
1948. 

5. The reemployment rights’ program has had the support of the AFL sj; 
we commented on the Bourke-Wadsworth bill® in the summer of 19402) \ 
have watched the program develop over the vears and know that prompt handling 
of reemployment rights’ matters is essential to an effective program. The Bu: 
should be given the additional funds ® requested for 1956 in order that 
reduce the backlog and keep the program on a reasonably current basis 


ey 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


It seems to us the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation has asked for a mod 
increase for 1956. Its potential clients are the total Federal civilian force 
certain non-Government. employees who are not subject to State workme 
compensation laws such as maritime and harbor workers, ete., who may 
themselves cut off from their incomes through work-connected injuries 
diseases. 

This Bureau’s budget has been tightened materially in recent years 
face of an uncontrollable increase in claims activity. It is to mend some 
holes in its fences that the Bureau is seeking additional funds. 

We are in accord with the Bureau’s efforts to pay claims promptly, but, at 
same time, we have no desire to see Federal funds paid out without prop 
checks. No private insurance company would consider for a moment pavi 
the volume of claims that this Bureau does with an investigative staff as s 
as the one the Bureau now «an afford. 

In our opinion, the total increase requested for this funetion is inadequat 
will pay for itself many times over in money saved to the Government. We 
sure that the committees of Congress will be sufficiently farsighted not to foreg 
the obvious dividends this investment will pay. 

Additionally, the Bureau is charged in its basic law with a responsibility 
restore injured employees to gainful employment if possible. A threefold benet 
flows from this function; a personal benefit to the employee, a financial benefit 
the Government, and an economie benefit to the productive capacity of 
country. We strongly urge approval of adequate funds for this purpose. 

Service to the claimant should be improved, we believe. ‘Vhe experi 
project in San Francisco has amply demonstrated the administrative advanta 
of decentralized operations, 

Another factor which would materially help the Bureau in its efforts to 
prompt payments is to obtain factual reports from the agencies where the ac 
occurred. A continuing educational program with the Federal agencies n 
be undertaken. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


The budget request for the Wage and Hour Division calls for an increas 
$45,500 over the present appropriation for that agenev. The increase rer ties 
by the Bureau is for the purpose of expanding the wage order prozram und 
Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

With the rapid strides which Puerto Rico has been making in industriatizatio 
in recent vears, this expansion is necessary to raise the rates as rapidly as eco 
ically feasible, as the statute directs. The action of the two most recent 
mittees which recommended minimum wage increases averaging about 40 pore 
shows how the program is lagging behind the ability of industries in these islands 
to pov b'gher rates. 

SSS Doc. No. 13, vol. 1, p. 25, 1949. 

7This was later known as the Selective Training and Service Act of 1910, incorporating the 
reemployment rights provision in history. P. 2 of Handbook. 
§ $92,000 to employ 18 additional employees, 
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fhe inability to convene sufficient committees is not only detrimental to the 
living standards of Puerto Rican and Virgin Islands workers but also reacts 
harmfully on mainland competitors and their employees. 

A number of rates in Puerto Rico have not been changed for 4 or 5 years and 
many others are out of line with present conditions. To remedy this situation, 
we strongly support the Secretary’s request to increase this wage order program. 

On the other hand, it is our understanding that all other program activities of 
the Bureau will continue at the same level in 1956 as they are now being conducted 
in the current fiscal year. In this connection we are concerned with the investiga 
tion program under which the Division is presently making approximately 40,000 
investigations per year. It is quite clear to us that a program which encompasses 
only 5 percent of the total firms covered by the law cannot be considered very 
vigorous enforcement of the laws which the Division administers. At the present 
rate of making investigations, it would take the Wage and Hour Division almost 
20 vears to investigate every establishment presently covered by this law. 

In 1952, the Wage and Hour Division had over 1,600 employees; in 1953 the 
Division had less than 1,400 employees; in 1954 and 1955 the number of employees 
fell to about 1,000. This is the smallest number of employees the Division has 
had sinee about 1940 when enforcement of the law was just getting started. 

This small staff of people, which is constantly getting smaller, cannot do the 
kind of enforcement job which the American Federation of Labor thinks should 
be done. There should be more inspections made and there should be more staff 
to make them. 

More than 20 of the Division’s field offices were closed about 3 years ago be- 
cause of lack of money. They should be reopened to provide better service to 
more people closer to the places where people work. 

The wage and hour law cannot be enforced adequately or fairly unless the 
Congress will provide more money to do the kind of job which can be done and 
which we urge should be done. 


QUITS AND UNEMPLOYMENT PAYMENTS 


On page 8 of H. R. 5046 as passed by the House, there appears a rider starting 
with line 11 which reads: 

“Provided, That none of the funds appropriated in this act shall be paid to any 
person who voluntarily severs his or her employment with the Government of the 
United States.”’ 

This rider sets out, by appropriation, a part of the intent of the Congress econ- 
tained in Public Law 767 of the 838d Congress which set up for the first time unem- 
ployment benefits for those employed by the Federal Government. Through 
the State agencies administering unemployment compensation, such employees 
are to receive the benefits prescribed under that act. We have inquired of legal 
counsel if this rider is absolute to the point that it closes the doors to all persons 
in this category and we are assured it is. Therefore, we believe it more important 
than ever that your committee afford the relief necessary in this crisis by striking 
out the rider and holding firm in conference. 

In the rider, the term ‘‘voluntarily severs his or her employment”’ is not defined. 
This defect is not pointed out for the purpose of improving or tightening it, but 
certainly before the provision can be administered by all States, as agents of the 
United States under agreement with the Secretary of Labor, it will require defini 
tion. Thus, we maintain, the rider is unworkable. But, there are other reasons 
for asking that the rider be deleted and the law permitted to operate in the manner 
intended. 

We maintain that this rider is: 

The result of misunderstanding and is inequitable and will create administrative 
difficulties. It may even affect veterans payments. 

It is evident by reading the House proceedings at the time this rider was up f 1 

‘te that many Members were of the belicf that emplovees mav leave their jo! 
in Government service without sufficient reason and begin a period of vacationin: 
This, of course, is not true. Those who know how the Federal Governme 
onerates also know how many devious ways voluntary quits can be brought abet 

in effect are involuntary vet show on the record in many cases as resignatt 1 

The ever increasing number of quits in Government has become the topic f 
the Hoover Commission in House Document No. 89. Here is the table on per 
sonnel separations for 5 years. It is fairly evident that not all such quits we 
Without some difficulty continuing on the job and thus were as much involuntar 
as voluntarv. These figures, though they show high quit frequencies are cffered 
as information and certainly not in support of the purposes of the Taber rider. 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 


Total number of separations...................| 494, 755 656,720 | 679,313 | 693, 820 


Type of separation: 
Quit Be ‘i jamsake Soman 170, 031 348, 162 411, 916 391, 270 
Transfer an et dha eae 17, 365 34, 049 32, 208 26, 493 
Reduction in force es 103, 281 17, 039 29, 323 64, 469 
Discharge 16, O80 24, 139 32, 345 31, 454 
Extended leave without pay ‘ | 25,072 73, 268 46,529 | 40,480 
Termination___. . 138, 867 135, 294 | 100,674 110, 016 
Other si . ‘ | 24, 059 24, 769 | 26, 228 29, 638 


Hazards on the job, sickness, inability to follow an agency on transfer (as j; 
the instance of Federal Civil Defense Administration and others), physical 
inability to carry on the job and many other reasons can well be ‘“‘quits’’ officially 
but forced separations in fact. 

The rider also represents a serious departure from the policy decision the 
Congress made when it selected coverage under State laws as the method of 
protection for Federal workers. Only 16 jurisdictions disqualify a worker for 
benefits during the whole period of his eligibility in the case of voluntary quitting 
of a job, and 7 of these allow benefits if the quitting was for good cause. Thirty-six 
jurisdictions have determined that a worker who has quit his job should not be 
paid benefits during a time when his lack of a job can reasonably be attributed 
to the fact he quit. Thirteen of these have said after a specific number of weeks 
his being out of work is due to the condition of the labor market, and after suffering 
a number of weeks with no pay and no benefits, he should become eligible. Twent y- 
three States have the same provision applicable to a variable number of weeks, 

The amendment, however, if effect overrides these qualifying provisions with 
respect to Government emplovees. More than that, it modifies the basic polic 
decision adopted by Congress last year by providing, in effect, a negative Federal 
standard for Government employees superimposed on the States laws. 

We say this is a ‘‘negative standard” because it provides in effect that no 
Government employee can have in any respect better protection than that 
afforded under the law of the State in which he worked, but in some 41 States 
he is to have less protection. 

These are but a few of the reasons we ask for elimination of the rider on page 8 
of the bill as passed in the House. 


CIVIL DEFENSE FUNCTIONS DELEGATED 


The House called for a lump sum request for civil defense services to be per- 
formed under direction of FCDA, instead of granting various sums, agency by 
agency. We are not asking that any specific procedure be adhered to but do 
point out the necessity for continuing appropriations to conduct the programs 
delegated both to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Labor. 

It is hoped that these essential, although inadequate, programs will not be 
permitted to die because of differences of opinion over methods of financing. 

There is evidence with each new press release of increasing hazards to the 
civilian population from the weapons available for modern warfare. There is 
little evidence of sustained effort on the part of the Federal Government to lead 
or to support an adequate program to minimize the effects of these weapons. 

The $12 million recently asked for as a supplemental item does not cover the 
purposes as set forth in the above-mentioned request was for the purpose of 
research on the newly discussed subject of hydrogen fallout and ways of provision- 
ing the population and not for the purposes set forth in the budget which is 
before your committee. 

The American Federation of Labor is a consistent supporter of the cause of 
civil defense. We are convinced the time is going to come for use of whatever 
facilities may be at hand. 

We do not want to be found completely helpless. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The proposed budget for the Bureau of Labor Statistics for fiscal year 1956 
was $6,845,000, an incsrease of $1,495,000 over the appropriation for fiscal 1959. 
The House of Representatives approved only a $500,000 increase over the 1900 
budget with the entire increase earmarked for expansion of the Bureau’s manpower 
and employment statistics program. 
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We urge that the entire amount recommended by the President be appropriated 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. We feel that in particular the following 
programs merit support of all groups—workers, employers, and the general 
public. ° 
Wage statistics 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics requested $100,000 in order to permit a modest 

expansion of community and industry wage statistics programs. This amount 
yould have permitted obtaining statistics in six additional areas on a biennial 
pasis (Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Providence, Houston, Indianapolis, and Richmond) 
and would have also permitted a slight expansion of the Bureau’s very limited 
program of industry wage studies. 
' The wage data provided in the community and industry wage studies are the 
only source of wage rates in specifis occupations, industries and communities. 
They are vitally necessary to provide a factual foundation for collective bargaining 
negotiations. 

Under the current program, the number of industries and communities for 
which wage data is obtained is so limited that in most collective bargaining 
sessions, current wage data simply are not available. The modest expansion of 
ts wage statistics program, contemplated in the Bureau’s request, would provide 
for at least some expansion of the detailed wage information needed for collective 
bargaining. 


Housing and public construction statistics 


We recommend that funds for the following two programs in this field be 
appropriated: Labor requirements, $70,000; and survey of housing characteris- 

s, $25,000. 

Labor requirements.—Current information on labor requirements for public 

struction projects is sadly out of date. Most available data are now more 
than 20 vears old. With the prospect of large-scale highway, school, and other 

iblie construction programs it is important that accurate estimates be made of 
the manpower that will be required for such projects. The A. F. of L. has a 
articular interest in obtaining this information in order to gage prospective 
ployment opportunities for our members in the building and construction 
dustry. 

Survey of housing characteristics.—In order to determine whether new housing 
which is built meets the needs of American families, it is essential that we know 
the characteristics of new dwelling units—size, number of bedrooms, type of 

nstruetion, selling price, ete. Such information is now sorely lacking. At a 
very limited cost, the BLS could obtain such information in selected areas thus 
roviding data which would be extremely useful for intelligent formulation of 

ising policies. 
orkmen’s compensation statistics 

lhe increasing concern with the inadequacy of the State workmen’s compensa- 

programs highlights the need for accurate up-to-date information in this 

ld. Without such data, it is most difficult to determine whether or not the 

rkmen’s compensation programs are meeting the most pressing needs. 

With an appropriation of $54,000, the BLS could make studies and analyze 
lata. on the operation of the workmen’s compensation programs in the various 
‘tates and develop adequate and uniform operating statistics in this field. 
Manpower and employment statistics 

While some increase was granted for this work by the House, the amount is 
ess than half that proposed by the President. 

In our opinion, the need is particularly acute for more complete statistics on 
labor turnover (hiring and separation rates), for additional information on 
employment in nonmanufacturing industries, for which present data are woefully 
inadequate, and for more detailed information on the number and type of workers 
‘ho become unemployed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ssistance to States, general 
The House bill reduces by $1,660,000 the amount which the President’s budget 
reeemmends for grants to the States for health activities. This grant fund, 
which amounted to $14,200,000 in 1950, would, under the terms of the House 
bill, be only $8,065,000 in 1956, this during a period when there has been a 


62284—55——_69 
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marked increase in the Nation’s population and a consequent increase 
need for health services. 

These grant funds help maintain basic public health activities both at Stat, 
and local levels. Among the services involved in these jointly supported Stat,. 
Federal programs are State, county, and other health services including Dublie 
health nursing, sanitation, communicable disease services, laboratories, gp 
training programs for health workers. All of these activities are important ;, 
the people of the individual States and, in view cf the extensive travel anq 
commerce between the States, are also of concern to the Nation as a whole, No; 
only do outbreaks cf contagious diseases pose threats which transcend Staj, 
boundaries, but the maintenance of the country’s industrial, agricultural. pur- 
chasing, and military potentials is obviously important to all. This Federg 
grant fund supports in important degree the services which help protect, thy 
Nation’s health, and should be appropriated in the amount provided in the 
President’s budget. 


Water pollution research and control 





| 
1956 | 1956 House 


estimate | allowance Differer 


Appropriation 


Sanitary engineering activities $3, 818, 000 $3, 500, 000 $3] 
Water pollution control grants 1, 000, 000 | 0 1 Om 
Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health : 6, 399, 000 5, 399,000 | 1,000 
| | 


Practically all of the reductions totaling $2,318,000 for the above appropriatio 
affect research and control activities of the Public Health Service in the field o/ 
water-pollution control. In view of the importance of adequate resources of safi 
water and the tremendous increase in domestic and industrial waste whi 
threatens this supply, the reduction in the amount of the estimate is difficult | 
understand. 

In addition to the health hazards created by excessive pollution, this countr 
has experienced serious damage to fish and aquatic life, ruin of recreational areas, 
and limitations on the use of water for agricultural and industrial purposes. Ove: 
the past 50 years the population has changed in character from one residing prin- 
cipally in rural areas to one that is preponderantly urban. This fact coupled wit 
a sevenfold increase in industrial production has contributed greatly to the exces- 
sive pollution of natural bodies of water. Current estimates of trends in popula- 
tion and industrial output indicate that these factors will continue to operate in a 
manner that will increase the demand for suitable water and at the same time de- 
crease the supply. Under these circumstances it is believed that the Congress 
should support proposals to do something about the problem of water pollutio 
by restoring the above reduction. 


Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service 


1955 appropriation So $33, 000, 000 
1956 budget estimate _ 34, 378, 000 
1956 House bill___.-. .. 34, 026, 000 


The House bill provides an increase of $1,026,000 over the 1955 appropriatio: 
This allowance provides no increase in hospital care or in medical services, Thi 
House report earmarks $160,000 of this amount for expanded nursing resources 
studies. The balance of the increase must be used to pay for mandatory costs 
benefits granted employees by the act of September 1, 1954, the principal! iter 
being increased pay for employees who will be changed to wage board classificatio! 
rates during 1956. 

Thus the reduction of $352,000 from the budget estimate has a very real e! 
on medical services. It will prevent the filling of a number of vacant position 
where staff is needed to provide safe care to hospital patients, It will prevent t! 
replacement of deteriorated hospital equipment necessary for the care of patients 
It will foree continued understaffing of the medical services to the merchant sea 
men and the Coast Guard. 

We urge the restoration of the cut. This valuable medical service which the 
United States Government has given to the men who sail our seas since 17S 
should not be curtailed in any respect. 
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Grants for hospital construction 


The House bill reduces by $29 million the amount which the President’s budget 
recommends for hospital construction grants. This cut is uncalled for; in fact the 
President’s recommendation is too low, particularly in regard to the original 
hospital construction program. - ; ps 

Much remains to be done toward the goal of providing adequate hospital facili- 
ties for the people of the Nation. It is reliably estimated that to meet these 
needs we should construct enough hospitals to provide 700,000 to 800,000 beds. 
State and local governments and nonprofit organizations within the States have 
shown themselves both able and willing to meet a portion of the cost of building 
these hospitals. Also included in an increased appropriation would be the pro- 
yision of adequate financing for the construction of diagnostic centers, nursing 
homes and rehabilitation facilities. The provision of these hospital and other 
medical facilities cannot help but result in lives saved and disabilities prevented. 
n addition to the humanitarian considerations involved, these factors will increase 
our national capacity for production and for defense. 

We should like to see the committee appropriate the full amount authorized by 
the Hill-Burton Act; $150 million for the general program and $60 million for the 
categorical grants authorized last year. There is no Federal statute that has met 
with more widespread favorable reception and none which has made a more valu- 
able social impact on our economy. The need for hospital beds is acute; this is the 
time to appropriate the maximum amount. 


Vational Institutes of Health 

We note with pleasure that the bill before your committee makes appropriations 
to the various institutes higher than those of the current budget. The A. F. of 
L. has recognized the great value of the research done by these institutes and has 
always urged adequate appropriations. We trust this committee will not reduce 
the amounts voted by the House. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The passage by Congress of the vocational rehabilitation amendments of 1954 
Publie Law 565, 88d Cong.) represents a significant advance in the extent and 
type of rehabilitation services which the Federal Government can help finance. 
The law is designed to achieve a progressive expansion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion services over a period of 5 years so that the number of disabled men and 
women rehabilitated each year will increase from less than 60,000 to 200,000 a 
vear by 1959. 
’ The 83d Congress appropriated $27.9 million for the States use in rehabilita- 
tion during this fiscal year. The authorization for the next few years increases 
rapidly: $45 million for the next year; $55 million for 1957; $65 million for 1958 
and needed amounts after that. 

It is a matter of vital necessity to the advancement of the Federal-State 
program of vocational rehabilitation of disabled people that adequate sums he 
made available to the States to encourage and make possible the progressive 
expansion of the program to the point where the rehabilitation needs of all dis- 
abled persons can be met. 

There is clear indication that at least $39 million should he provided it 
to the States for this purpose. 

It is of equal, and possibly even greater importance, that the grants be made 
available on terms that will enable each State which has the will and capacity 
‘0 expand its program to do so to the fullest extent of its ability. Some 18 
States have already taken steps to match their share of the full Feceral amount 
withorized in Publie Law 565, $45 million. Most of the other States will be able 
to match much larger sums than heretofore and many of them will be close to 
the maximum in their matching ability. 

The allotment formula, however, is so worded that no single State, however 
willing and able to improve and expand its program, could obtain Federal match- 
ig for its total funds unless that formula is modified or the total authorization 
s appropriated. It is imperative that this situation be corrected. And one 
method would be to insert a provision in the Appropriation Act for fiscal 1956 
\0 the effect that Federal allotments may be made on the basis of the full amount 
thorized in Publie Law 565 even though the appropriation may be somewhat 
ess than the authorization, 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


We strongly urge that in the funds of the Office of Education the following 
items be earmarked: 

1. An appropriation of not less than $50,000 for research as the basis for gather. 
ing, compiling and keeping current, data reporting the status of the teacher. 
tenure, salaries, pensions, working hours, classroom conditions including teacher. 
pupil load, and related items. 

2. An appropriation of $50,000 to establish a nationwide system of current ye. 
porting on State and city educational legislation and board of education rulings 
(There is at present no effective reporting on this subject. The Office of Fduea. 
tion makes a biennial survey which reports data 2 vears out of date.) Obviously 
the need for objective reporting on educational legislation is apparent. " 

3. A provision in the appropriation bill that ‘‘not more than $10,000 of the 
funds herein appropriated for vocational education shall be used to finance meet. 
ings and programs of advisory committees in vocational education as authorized 
under the George-Barden Act, Public Law 586, of the 79th Congress.’ These 
authorized committees have not been functioning for some time past. W; 
understand the Office of Education is now considering reconstituting them. We 
believe that a provision such as we recommend would make certain that suct 
tommittee would again be established and render valuable service to the cause of 
vocational education. 

4. We urge that the full amount for vocational educational grants to the 
States authorized by the George-Barden Act, $29,300,000, he made. T! 
stant increase in population and the ever increasing need for skilled and se 
skilled workers more than justify the full appropriation. 


‘Olle 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. DELANEY, INTERNATIONAL ReEpre- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON APPROPRIATION FOR INtER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS OPERATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor is acutely aware of the importance of { 
labor aspects of United States foreign policy and our Government’s activi 
abroad. Independent of the United States Government, the American Federa- 


tion of Labor is deeply involved in the global struggle with communist influences 


in the labor movements abroad. Our organization is investing large amounts of 


its own funds in this struggle. We think it essential that the funds expended by 
the Government in this field be spent wisely. 


In our mutual effort to strengthen anti-Communist influences in labor all oyer 
the world, there are things that free trade unions can best do by themselves, there 
are other things that only the United States Government can do. And there are 


still other things that can be done jointly by the United States Government and 
American labor. The United States Government has a number of programs 


which, if used well, can make a major contribution to the weakening of com- 
munist influences in the world labor movements. Some of these are the labor- 
attaché program, the exchange-of-persons program, the technical assistance pro- 
gram, the foreign labor research program, the information and education pro- 


gram, the trade agreements program and the ILO. 


The international activities of the Department of Labor are, in the view of the 
Federation, an important part of the Department’s work. This has become in- 


creasingly the case during the postwar period and it is a natural reflection of the 


changed character of postwar foreign affairs. Successful foreign policy operations 


involve more than the usual old-style diplomacy. They can’t be carried ot 


adequately by one or two departments of Government. They involve people-to- 


people contacts and they have to be carried on by those who are intimately able t 


carry the knowledge of the labor situation in the United States to the laboring 


t 


men of other countries, as well as the knowledge of the agricultural situation to the 


farmers of other countries and the knowledge of the business situation in the 
United States to the businessmen of other countries. 


Within the Department of Labor the way in which this can best be done is 


by effective coordination of the Department’s technical work, to be sure tha 
it has its greatest impact at the least cost and in the most efficient manner. Thi 
Department has met this need by developing a very small Office of Internationa 
Labor Affairs during the postwar period. This operation is probably too smal 


to do the job which is needed even with the backing that the staff gets from the 


h 


rest of the Department. It has been able to do its job only because of the ef 
ciency and uncomplaining overtime work of its capable staff. 
Basically the office handles five types of work: The work involved in Unit 


t 


1 


States participation in the International Labor Organization, the Department o! 
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tabor’s role in the administration of the unified Foreign Service (which includes 
Department of Labor cooperation with the Department of State in the manage- 
ment of the labor-attaché programs and Foreign Service labor reporting), the 
handling of labor matters which arise on the agenda of the Lnited Nations 
organizations other than the ILO and the handling of the Secretary of Labor’s 
responsibilities in the international trade field; in addition to these four areas 
there is the very important technical assistance activity which, I understand, 
is financed largely through separate appropriations made directly to the Foreign 
Operations Administration and the State Department. The Department of 
Labor’s role in these activities is that of a contract performer for these agencies 

Frankly, there are many other things that the Department of Labor should. 
do and that the American Federation of Labor would like to have it do in the 
international field which it has not been able to do because of limited budget. 
We would like to have the Department take a greater interest in the labor rela- 
tions policy of the United States Government where the United States acts as 
an employer. We would like to see the production of a great deal of additional 
material on the labor situation in the United States for distribution abroad. 
We would like to see a great expansion of the Labor Attaché Corps and consider- 
ably more attention paid to labor matters by the Foreign Service in general. 
We would like to see better liaison with both labor and management in ILO 
affairs, and we would like to see a great deal of additional work done on the 
relation between employment and foreign trade and tariffs, and we would like 
tosee a much more effective labor emphasis in the United States foreign informa- 
tion and education programs. 

The Department has stuck pretty closely to matters which are its specific 
responsibility under legislation or executive order. I would like to present our 
views on each of the fields in which they do operate, other than the technical 
assistance area, on which I would also be glad to speak should the committee wish. 

The work of the Department of Labor in carrying out the responsibilities of 
the United States Government, vis-a-vis the International Labor Organization is 
clearly in the best interests of United States foreign policy. Frankly, it is our 
view that the Government has not done its best to put its best foot forward in 
thee ILO. The attitude which has been taken on the budget for the organization, 
to which the United States now makes a smaller contribution than to any other 
major international organization, is a reflection upon the United States and an 
obstacle to the achievement of its aims throughout the world. This same 
approach has been carried on in the allocation of funds to the staff in the Depart- 
ment of Labor which handles ILO affairs. There have never been adequate 
funds for liaison with American labor and management on the complicated issues 
which are coming up before the ILO or for consultation with other groups in the 
United States, or even for adequate consultation with Members of Congress, for 
that matter. If United States participation in the ILO has been criticized in 
the past—and the kind of criticism which has come from the employer’s side is a 
completely unfounded kind of criticism—it is quite clear one important con- 
tributing factor is the fact that the staff handling this work is too small to under- 
take adequate consultations on the issues involved with either labor or 
management. Labor and management should be brought closer together on 
issues Where there is no real gulf separating their common interests and objectives. 
This can only be done by adequate Government leadership and adequate and 
frequent consultation with both sides. This requires a great deal of work and 
additional staff. 

When the unified Foreign Service was created in 1946, it was in recognition 
of the fact that we have to have a unified foreign service that brings into play the 
resources of several of the agencies of the Government and that the Foreign 
‘ervice is an arm not only of the State Department but of the whole United 
‘tates Government. In our view, the Labor Attaché Corps is an extremely 
important factor in a dynamic Foreign Service, but these men have got to be 
backstopped adequately. I don’t think they are now completely and adequately 
backstopped. We know of requests for material on the United States trade 
union movement and on labor-management relations in the United States that 
lave had to go either completely or partially unanswered either because of lack 
of staff in Washington to do an adequate job or because of lack of materials to 
send out and lack of funds to produce the kind of materials that would make an 
impact. The things that are sent overseas to the labor attachés have done a 
remarkable job. Films, visual aids, books, pamphlets, materials are needed and 
itis the Department of Labor that can help in getting this material out jointly 
with the USIA. 

During the period in which the Department of Labor has participated in the 
Foreign Service and the labor attaché program has been in existence, the American 
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labor movement has been brought for the first time into our foreign operatioy, 
tepresentatives of the movement have sat upon public boards reviewing ¢} 
performance and qualifications of Foreign Service officers in the light of the new 
concept of diplomacy and in many other ways have participated in making 
their activities dvnamic, Members of the American Federation of Labor hay, 
heard at first hand from trade unionists in other countries about the effectivenes 
of the work of the labor attachés in representing America abroad. Where wo 
have heard criticism, it has always been directed at the idea that more materia) 
or more labor personnel are needed, usually in areas of the world subject to 
serious Communist infiltration in which there are no specialized labor personne! 
vet assigned in the Foreign Service. 

The role that the Department of Labor plays vis-a-vis the ILO is paralleled 
to some extent in other United Nations bodies where matters that affect labor 
arise—the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Status of 
Women Commission, the Human Rights Commission, and the Social Commissio) 

The American Federation of Labor has regarded the matters discussed in these 
forums of such importance to American labor that it acquired consultative statys 
with the UN to speak on the kinds of issues which have arisen, vielding this statys 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions when the latter came 
into being. It is important that the Department of Labor be involved in these 
activities and that personnel in the Department, drawing upon all the Depart. 
ment’s technical resources, help to make effective presentations of the American 
point of view through the channels which these forums afford. In our view eve; 
this is not enough to meet the needs at hand. In fact, the American Federation of 
Labor has indicated to the Secretary of Labor that we regard these forums as of 
such great importance that we feel that representatives of American labor itself 
should be placed upon American delegations to, for example, meetings of th: 
General Assembly. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported the reciprocal trade progran 
but in doing so we want to see it soundly and carefully administered. The chief 
bases for protection that have been urged in the United States are the existence of 
wage differentials between the United States and other countries and the disloea- 
tion of employment that would result if tariffs were reduced. We want the facts 
in these matters judged adequately in the decisionmaking process. We don’t 
want our people subjected to unwarranted serious injury; at the same time we 
want to reduce tariffs to the maximum where this can safely be done. This area 
is so important to the interests of American workers that in our view the Secretary 
of Labor’s judgment should be available to the President when basic decisions are 
made. The Department of Agriculture is intimately involved in the tariff process 
speaking with respect to the welfare of farmers; the Department of Commerce is 
intimately involved, speaking with respect to the welfare of businessmen; the 
Department of Labor should also be involved with respect to the welfare of 
Ameriean labor. Decisions made by the President should be made with full 
knowledge of the facts concerning competition that may exist from other countries 
on the basis of standards that might reasonably be called unfair and with full 
knowledge of the details of the local employment situation that exists in the 
particular industries involved. The Secretary of Labor should advise the Presi- 
dent on these matters and in doing so, of course, he must have an adequate staff 

The Department of Labor has been involved in the trade-agreements process 
since 1947 on what must be considered to be a very minimum basis. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its international unions have an interest in a great 
many of the particular tariff matters which come before the two interdepart- 
mental committees which administer the trade program, the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements and the Committee for Reciprocity Informatio! 
which holds publie hearings on the matters involved. It is only since the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been involved in these proceedings that American unions 
have had official knowledge of contemplated tariff negotiations and have had a 
department with responsibility in the program to which to present their views 
and problems, in the same manner that American farmers and American business- 
men take their views in these matters to the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce. The details of the negotiating process and the deci- 
sions contemplated have always been held close by the Government agencies 
involved until Presidential decisions have been made; it is precisely because 0! 
this, and the fact that American unions have no chance to comment on specific 
degrees of tariff reduction that are contemplated, that the American unions must 
have both a forum and a department to which they can present their detailed 
point of view and obtain detailed information concerning the facts of the employ- 
ment situation as it is affected by imports in particular cases. 

In conclusion, I think it would be of interest to the members of the subcom- 
mittee to know the position which the American Federation of Labor in con- 
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netion With the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Railway Labor 
ixeeutives, and the United Mine Workers have taken in general on the import- 
ance of the Department of Labor’s role in inte eatin labor affairs. We have 
ade our views known on these matters to the Secretary of Labor and have 
rged upon him a course of action which would insure that the Department of 
tabor’s role and the use of its technical resources were recognized in all appro- 
priate aspects of the Government’s foreign operations. In this connection, we 
ave urged the centralization of activities within the Department of Labor ‘and 
rherever any duplication may be found to exist among the other agencies, the 
mination of the functions involved in the other agencies and their transfer to 
ithe Department of Labor. 


Senator Hint. Next we have the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. I note that the witnesses are to be Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, 
Mr. Milton Plumb, Mr. Harry Pollak, and Mr. Paul Sifton and Mr. 
Gerald Fitzgerald. 

Mrs. Exnicxson. We also have Mr. Montgomery, who is not listed. 

Senator Hiti. Will you come forward, too, Mr. Montgomery ? 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT OF KATHERINE ELLICKSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
OF RESEARCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. All right, Mrs. Ellickson. Are you first? 

Mrs. Exzxickson. Yes; I think I am first. 

[ am appearing with the other CIO representatives because of the 
deep concern of the mi iny programs covered by these appropriations. 

Senator Hint. Have you filed your statement for the record ? 

Mrs. Exuickson. Yes. And we would like to have all these state- 
ents included in full. Mr. Victor Reuther could not be here today, 
but he would like to have a statement presented on behalf of the Office 
of International Labor Affairs. 

Senator Hinv. All right, we will have all those appear in full in the 
record, 

Mrs. Exviickson. We appreciate that. 

We favor adequate appropriations in this field, and we think we 
know you would undoubtedly wish to vote these sums if it could be 
shown that the money spent would be recaptured by the committee, 
and we think this is an extremely important point. 

Now, we have attempted some crude calculations of our own in this 
matter. As you may know, this is done by life insurance companies. 
There is an interesting publication by Mr. Dublin, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., on the money value of aman. We believe that it is 
ippropriate that your committee should ask either the Department of 
Labor or the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to de- 
velop estimates for you which will show how much the Nation loses 
for each life that is crippled or cut short by such items as industrial 
accidents, preventable disease, and so on, because we think a case can 
be made for the fact that human life is not only something of infinite 
value in itself, but, in addition to that, it has an actual, cold-cash value 
which is recognized by the insurance companies, which is allocated by 
the cost when they give money for damages, and this should be avail- 
able to your committee. 

We suggest that you allocate at least $500,000 for the development 
of such data for your committee. 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PER PERSON 


Now, to give you some crude estimates of our own. The gross ny. 
tional product of this countr y, if divided by those gainfully employed 
in the first quarter, came to $5,800 per person. The net amount CON. 
sumed by each person was about $1,400 based on personal consumption 
expenditures. So that the net gain in the country for each person gain. 
fully employed, is about $4400. | 

Now, these are crude estimates. But even if you cut this in half, 
the value of each gainfully employed person would be over $2,000 4 
year. 

Now, for each person who is killed prematurely so his working life, 

say, is cut off by 20 years, the Nation loses something like $50,000 op 
a $100,000 depending how you evaluate it. 

In the same way, for each child who, because of bad environmental 
conditions of poor health, is crippled and becomes a burden on the 
community, instead of being a productive person, the Nation loses 
bet ween $50,000 and $100,000. 

We think this is a method of approach to these problems of appro- 
priation that should be considered, because the needs are so vast, and 
we see our members being crippled unnecessarily each year. We knov 
our kids have great difficulty getting the help they need when some 
of them start going wrong, and we think that this simply should be 
stopped by an adequi ite expenditure. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


In the field of health, the same thing applies, and we know you 
tremendous interest in health, and we believe that the total amount 
authorized for hospital construction, namely, the $150 million, should 
be appropriated, in addition to other sums for the homes for the aged, 
the chronically ill, and so on. We think that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment wil! show its interest in having adequate sums available to 
the States, the States will more rapidly expand their programs. And 
we don't go along with the approach that you should not appro- 
priate the money because m: aybe it won’t be spent. If it is not spent 
it is still there, but at least you will be giving leadership to the formu- 
lation of an adequate program. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


And what I am saying goes not only for hospital construction but 
for medical research. We believe that the amounts recommended 
for research in the field of health and passed by the House, although 
the House increased some of the amounts and cut some other parts 
of the health program, we feel those two need to be increased. 

And as a goal to shoot at, we think it would be well to adopt the rec- 
ommendations of the advisory council, which told the Public Health 
Service they thought more should be spent for mental research. for 

cancer, and so on. 

Senator Hitt. We had representatives of those councils here with 
us. In fact, we spent all day Tuesday and Wednesday both with 
representatives of the councils. 

Mrs. Extickson. Our members back the importance of research in 
preventive work that will stop the disease and avoid these tremendous 
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costs. We also favor the full amount for the Public Health Service 
hospitals, Including those for merchant seamen, which were recom- 
mended by the administration. 


MEDICAL NEEDS OF AGED 


In the field of the aged, we have a suggestion that the medical 
needs of the aged require and deserve special attention, and we would 
suggest it would be worth while for your committee to recommend 
that special money be put into this problem because not enough is 
known about it. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


In the case of the grants to the States by the Public Health Service, 
we believe that more should be available for making known the 
value of putting fluoride in water, and we urge especially that you 
designate certain amounts for expanding work in the field of occupa- 
tional disease. The work in this field has been reduced rather than 
expanded, and, of course, this is of great interest to our members. 

We believe that the people of ‘the Nation will enthusiastically 
support increased amounts for health now, because the recent dev elop- 
ments have focused public opinion on what can be done, and they nave 
shown their interest. 

Before I leave the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I want to say that the fact we have picked out these particular items 
does not mean that we are not interested in other phases, such as 

nereases In the Office of Education, Indian health, and so on. Mr. 
Montgomery will deal with the important problem of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FUNDS 


In regard to the Department of Labor, we believe that the Depart- 
ment should have more adequate sums, and we also believe it would 
be helpful if your committee recommended that the Department devote 
itself to the purposes for which it was created. We are not too happy 
about some of the developments in the Deparment, but we feel that 
its work is valuable, and it should have more adequate appropriations. 

Mr. Sifton will deal with the matter of the crying need for more 
money for the Wage and Hour Division, and Mr. Plumb, with the 
Farm Placement Service. 

In connection with the Bureau of Employment Security, we think 
there should be adequate financing both for the Federal Bureau and 
for the State agencies, and this would require increases over what the 
Hill has voted. 

In particular, we recommend that you ask that the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Secretary of Labor make full use of 
the advisory council machinery, which is required by the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, creating the unemployment service, just as the Hill- 
Burton Act includes provision for a national advisory council, and 
as these advisory councils function in the Public Health Service, 
the statutory provision for a Federal Council on Employment 
Security. 

This has been hampered by lack of funds, and the States have not 
carried out the mandate of the Wagner-Peyser Act, so that they 
should have similar tripartite advisory councils. 
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We feel a program of this kind, vital to management and labor ay 
the public, should continually receive advice from all three groups 
at the Federal and State levels and that the bureaus and the State 
agencies should use these advisory councils in developing their pro. 
grams. 

This is done to some extent, and I do not mean to imply none of the 
States do it; many of them do. But that needs to be improved 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


In connection with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we include jy 
the statement a quotation from Secretary-Treasurer Carey on hoy 
the Bureau has suffered. It has the smallest regular staff in 12 years 
under 900 people. We support the increases in appropriations that 
have been recommended. 

Especially we are interested in the work for additional wage sur- 
veys and studies in the field of workmen’s compensation and indus 
trial injury. 

We believe the Bureau of Labor Standards should certainly be 
given more money in regard to the employment of youth, migrant 
labor and workmen’s compensation, as well as other forms of labor 
legislation. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


In regard to the Women’s Bureau, we think the work should be in 
creased, but on condition that the Bureau resume its former emphasis 
of carrying out its responsibility in regard to wage-earning women. 
There has been an unfortunate trend away from emphasis on the 
problems of the women in industry, for which the Bureau was origi 
nally created. 

Like our Government workers’ union, the CLO strongly opposes the 
unfair and unrealistic Taber amendment in regard to unemployment 
insurance for Federal workers, and we hope to have the full amount 
voted for the Office of International Labor Affairs. 

Senator Hiti, Thank you very, very much. 

Who is your next witness / 

Mrs. Exricxson. Mr. Montgomery. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator H1tn, Before we proceed with Mr. Montgomery we will 
place in the record at this point all the statements which you have 
submitted to us for the record, Mrs. Ellickson. 

That includes your statement, the statement of Mr. Victor Reuther, 
Mr. Milton Plum, Mr. Paul Sifton, Mr. Fitzgerald, and also Mr. 
Montgomery’s prepared statement. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BY Mks 
KATHERINE ELLICKSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, CIO, ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


My name is Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, and I am associate director of research 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and executive secretary of its 
social security committee. I am appearing on behalf of the CIO, together with 
other representatives from the CIO headquarters and our affiliated unions, who 
will deal with items with which they are especially concerned. 

We apprec iate this opportunity of presenting our views on appropriations. 
The provision of adequate sums for enforcement of laws, for research, for 
education, and for many types of service is crucial to the effective functioning of 
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Federal, State, and local agencies and to the proper administration of laws 
enacted by Congress. 

We in the CIO strongly favor adequate appropriations in the broad tield of 
health, education, and welfare and special progams relating to labor. It is 
wrong ethically and shortsighted financially to curtail sums for these purposes 
as part of a rigid effort to limit the Federal budget. As you know, the amounts 
requested by the President for a department are ultimately determined not by 
the agency and the specialists in the field, but by the Budget Bureau and the 
White House. Severe ceilings are imposed within which each agency must 
prepare its plans, and spokesmen for the agencies, in appearing before congres- 
sional Appropriation Committees, are dutybound to defend what the Budget 
Bureau has approved rather than their own opinions. 

The budget requests for the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are too meager in numerous respects, and so 
are the amounts authorized in the House bill. We naturally cannot deal with 
all items involved, but shall select those where a statement of our opinion may 
he most helpful or seems most urgent to our members. 

We hope your committee in considering dollar outlays will give proper weight 
to the contribution of those dollars to human welfare, their addition to the 
total volume of wealth produced in the country, and the degree to which they 
will help avoid costs that must otherwise be borne by the community. The value 
of a human life far transcends any monetary sum. But much wealth is actually 
lost to the family and to the Nation when a worker is killed on the job or 
when a child is warped physically or mentally. These economic losses are far 
greater than the amounts we urge you to spend for better health programs, for 
reduction of industrial accidents, and for measures to aid children. 

Our first recommendation is that you earmark $5,000 to either of these Depart 
ments to develop estimates of the net loss in dollar terms for each life that 
ends prematurely and for each person who is prevented by disability from being 
productive and instead becomes a charge on the community, whether supported 
by his family, by public assistance, by insurance, or in a mental hospital, a 
training school, or a prison. From these individual estimates, national figures 
should be developed relating to national programs which might help to reduce 
the loss and crippling of human lives. 

We have prepared crude estimates of our own to demonstrate the magnitude of 
the amounts involved, 

For each gainfully employed person in the United States, $5,800 of gross 
national product is being produced this year, using figures of the United States 
Department of Commerce for the first 3 months. For each person in the United 
States, personal consumption expenditures average about $1,400. The ditfer 
ence is $4,400. This is a rough indication of the net annual gain in national 
output resulting from 1 year of gainful employment of the average American 
This is the average annual amount lost for each worker killed in industry or by 
disease. If a man’s working life is reduced by 20 years, then $88,000 is lost 
to the Nation. 

If a man does not die but lives on unable to work, his potential productive 
output of $5,800 is lost, but he must still be supported. The average national 
rate of maintenance would be $1,400. If he goes to a hospital, the cost is greater. 
If a young person is sent to a State training school for delinquents, the cost is 
about $2,000 a vear. The annual maintenance expenditure per person for pa 
tients in publie hospitals for the prolonged care of the mentally ill is about $1,000 
a year, in many cases under grossly inadequate conditions. In a Federal prison 
the figure is over $1,200. If the family must be cared for under the public- 
assistance program for aid to dependent children, and receives the average yearly 
payment of $1,030. which is all too little, the community must make this actual 
cash outlay. 

These alternative amounts for maintenance must be considered along with the 
potential net output of the person if he were in productive employment. 

Even if the crude estimate of $4,400 of potential net output per year for each 
productive worker is cut in half, to provide an overconservative estimate, it is 
clear that the dollar amounts involved are very great. The cost to the Nation 
of each life destroyed or totally crippled in early manhood is probably between 
$50,000 and $100,000. 

If by spending $50,000 you can save 1 such life, the money will be well spent 
in cold economic terms as well as in the intangible gains to human welfare and 
happiness. 

It is because our estimates are crude that we urge you to allocate $5,000 so 
that next year your committee may have more refined data on which to rely. 
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But you need not await such data in order to decide that far larger sums shoy), 
be devoted to many programs for which you are about to recommend appro. 
priations. 

In the field of health, we recommend expanded sums for hospitals, for reseaycy 
and for assistance to State and local public-health services. 

The CLO convention in 1954 unanimously recommended that Congress appro. 
priate matching grants for the construction of hospitals “at least to the leye 
of $150 million a year authorized under the original Hill-Burton Act, in addition 
to authorization in recent legislation for special types of hospitals.” , 

The need for more hospital beds is huge and urgent. The total of $96 millio 
voted by the House is sadly insufficient. So too is the total of $125 million 
in the budget request. With a growing population of aged people, to take byt 
one phase, it is highly important that nursing homes and hospitals for {hp 
chronically ill be rapidly expanded. Even though the sums appropriated Jag 
year for these special purposes may not all be utilized, Congress should Jead 
the way in stimulating action by making large sums available so that States 
and localities will gear their plans to rapid expansion. 

The National Maritime Union of the CIO has been greatly concerned over 
threats to the marine hospitals operated by the United States Public Healt 
Service. We joint the members of that union in urging your committee to soe 
that the marine hospitals are maintained, that the cut of $352,000 is restored 
and that the full sum requested by the President, aequalling $34,378,000 is voted 

The value of medical research has been fully proved with the Salk vaccine 
serving as a recent example. The House of Representatives approved appro 
priations totalling $89 million for the 7 research institutes comprising the 
National Institutes of Health. We urge that you increase this amount partly 
by allowing funds requested for water pollution control, and by authorizing the 
amounts for special research recommended by the professional advisory councils, 
who are appointed to advise on medical programs. Their recommendations 
totaled about twice the amount recommended by the President and substantially 
more than the House has voted. They were as follows: 


eo 


Cancer __ 

Heart _-_ 

Mental health__—- 

Arthritie and metabolic 

Neurological and blindness___..........__... 


We thoroughly concur in the emphasis which the House put on appropriations 
for the National Institute of Mental Health, including research, graduate 
training, grants-in-aid for community mental health programs, ete. In view of 
the tremendous toll of human suffering and dollar loss resulting each vear from 
mental disease and its accompaniments of juvenile delinquency and crime, we 
urge that you vote additional millions for these purposes. 

The medical needs of the aged require and deserve special attention, and we 
recommend that you assign necessary funds for research and action in this 
important field. 

The House bill includes $12 million for general assistance by the Public Health 
Service to the States, a cut of $1 million from the appropriation for 1955. We 
believe that assistance to the State and local public health services should be 
expanded, not reduced. 

For example, the Public Health Service should have additional funds for 
acquainting local communities with the value of preventing tooth decay through 
adding fluorides to the public water supply. A small expenditure to increase 
such preventive work will substantially cut cavities and loss of teeth, which is 
all the more essential because the shortage of dentists is very great and will 
continue. 

Our members strongly favor the development and use of preventive measures 
which reduce the volume of disease. 

We especially favor the expansion of research and service in the field of 
industrial health, which will help to avoid occupational diseases. Unfortunately, 
activities in this line have been diminished instead of enhanced in recent years 

We believe that the people of the Nation will enthusiastically support increased 
appropriations in the field of health. They have shown their interest by volun- 
tary donations, and the Salk vaccine has demonstrated the importance of research 
and the need for adequate Federal leadership. 

Our emphasis on the health programs of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare does not imply lack of concern for other phases of the Department's 
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work. Our special recommendations in regard to the Children’s Bureau will be 
explained by another CIO witness. : 

The United States Department of Labor today falls far short of being the kind 
of Department that would adequately provide information and action on the many 
types of problems vital to the laboring men and women of the Nation. 

“The act creating the Department of Labor provides : 

“The purpose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and 
jevelop the welfare of the wageearners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

To carry out this purpose adequately, the Department should again have in 
high position persons from organized labor and should have sufficient funds. 
It should also be permitted to take leadership in developing labor policy for the 
administration without being overruled by persons in other agencies who repre- 
sent business. 

In the current fiscal year the Department of Labor was allowed 4,409 employees, 
the smallest figure since prewar years. The recommendation in the President’s 
judget would raise the figure to 4,871, still a pathetically small number. Far 
more generous amounts proportionately are made available for the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture. 

We urge your committee to provide more adequate sums for the Department 
of Labor and to recommend that the Department devote itself to the purposes 
for Which it Was created. 

We shall select for mention only certain angles of the Department’s work, 
realizing that you cannot assume the functions which we wish had been more 
adequately performed by the executive branch of the Government. 

Other CIO representatives will deal with the need for more adequate appro- 
priations for the Wage and Hour Division and the Farm Placement Service, 
including the Mexican contract labor program. 

In connection with the appropriations for the Bureau of Employment Security, 
we hope vou will recommend adequate financing both for the Federal Bureau and 
for the State agencies. While we disagree with the emphasis of certain phases 
of the Bureau’s work, we believe that it requires larger funds so that it can 
provide more information, service, and leadership in regard to unemployment 
insurance and the employment service. 

The appropriation of larger sums for these purposes probably will not result 
in any additional net cost to the United States Treasury. Under legislation 
enacted last year, proceeds from the 0.83 percent unemployment insurance tax 
are earmarked for employment security purposes. Amounts thus obtained in 
excess of current appropriations are placed in a loan fund, and after several 
years the total in the loan fund will probably reach the legal limit, after which 
excess receipts will be given to the States in proportion to their taxable payrolls. 
Itis only good housekeeping under these circumstances to use the funds to provide 
services needed now. 

We recommend for one thing that you ask the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and the Secretary of Labor to make full use of the advisory council machin- 
ery Which is required by the Wagner-Peyser Act. Just as the Hill-Burton Act 
on hospital construction provides for a national advisory committee, so the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, creating the United States Employment Service, stated that 
advisory councils should be set up at the Federal level and in the States. These 
councils are tripartite, with representatives from the public, management, and 
employees. It is good public administration to have these groups consulted by 
Government agencies in regard to proposed policies and operating problems. 

Unfortunately, the functioning of the Federal Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment Security has been hampered by lack of adequate funds for holding meet- 
ings and reproducing materials. Some State agencies have been reluctant to 
ise the advisory councils, and are actually not in conformity with the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, like the rest of the Depart- 

nent, has suffered severely in recent years from appropriation cuts. The sad 
‘ituation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was described by CIO Secretary- 
lreasurer James B. Carey, in an article in the January 1955 Monthly Labor 
Review. We believe part of his article is worth quoting to your committee: 
_ “Today the Bureau has the smallest regular staff in 12 years: under 900. This 
ls little more than half the positions in 1947, before the Republican-controlled 
‘Oth Congress imposed cuts. By 1951, the figure had been increased to about 
1,600, including staff for the price-index revision. 
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“The Bureau's total current appropriation has been reduced to $5,350,009 
much less than Federal budgets for research directly helpful to agriculture and 
business. 

“The scope of the Bureau’s work has been generally reduced. Analysis jag 
virtually disappeared. Mail questionnaires of doubtful value have been utilizeq 
in various instances instead of actual field surveys. The Bureau has gone to pri. 
vate agencies for funds, aS on consumer expenditures. The supervisory staff 
is stretched too thin, and many excellent public servants have left. Morale jg 
further impaired by political influences that since August have blocked the 
appointment of a Commissioner to head the Bureau. 

“All fields within the Bureau’s jurisdiction are affected adversely. For exam. 
ple, the development of improved methods of measuring increases in output 
per Inan-hour has been hampered by both the insufficiency of data collected and 
by lack of adequate staff. In such an important area as family budgets, the 
bureau has discontinued all work, even the current pricing of the city worker's 
family budget which had proved of service to labor. 

“Business can readily obtain wage data from its own files and records. Unions 
rarely have any comparable source of information, and labor and the public 
need the facts. Yet the Bureau of Labor Statistics staff available for work 
on Wage surveys is now down more than 50 percent from its postwar peak. Only 
30 persons can be used for field collection of wage data for all localities, oceupa- 
tions, and industries, so that many industries are ont even considered for study.” 

For next year, the administration recommended an increase in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics staff, which was only partly approved by the House Appropria 
tiens Committee. Sums for additional wage surveys and studies in the field 
of workmen’s compensation were not allowed. We hope you will restore at 
least the amounts requested by the President for these and other purposes, 
Even then the Bureau will have ridiculously small amounts compared to the 
tasks with which it is confronted. Its wage survey plans, for example, will 
still omit many important industries altogether and permit surveys of others 
onlevery 5 or 6 years. 

We believe that more substantial amounts should be available for work of the 
sureau of Labor Standards so that it can do a better job in regard to the employ- 
ment of youth, migant labor, and workmen's compensation, as well as other forms 
of State labor legislation. 

Sums granted to the Women’s Bureau should be increased but only on condition 
ihat the Bureau resume its former emphasis on carrying out its responsibility, as 
defined by Congress, “to formulate standards and policies which shall promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

Like our Government workers’ union, the CIO strongly opposes the unfair and 
unrealistic Taber amendment in regard to unemployment insurance for Federal 
employees. 

A separate statement has been prepared on the Office of International Labor 
Affairs, and we ask that it be included as part of the record of the hearing. 


STATEMENT BY VICTOR REUTHER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND Director, CIO DEPARTMENT FOR INTERNA 
riONAL AFFAIRS 


The budget requested for the Labor Department’s international labor activity 
for the next fiscal vear covers the activities of the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Labor Affairs and the Office of International Labor Affairs. 

Appropriations for the current fiscal year for this activity total $85,000. This 
includes funds for 11 positions. 

The budget requested for international labor activity for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for which appropriations will be made in the bill now before 
this subcommittee, is $185,000. This would provide for 26 positions, a personnel 
increase of 15. 

In his summary statement before the House Appropriations Committee on Feb 
ruary 2, 1955, the Secretary of Labor said in respect to the international labor 
activity : 

“Tn the field of international labor, an increase of $100,000 is requested to enable 
the Department to discharge its responsibilities. International discussion of 
fair-labor standards, trade-union rights, foreed labor, international trade, oppor- 
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tunities for productive employment, all have basic implications for the well-being 
of American workers. The admission of Russia and its satellites to the ILO, 
improvement of the labor attaché program, increasing calls for providing qualified 
experts for interagency committees, are all recent developments which place 
increasing demands on the Department. The requested increase is for 15 new 
positions.” 

The House of Representatives did not approve any increase for the interna- 
tional labor activity, leaving the total at $85,000. The report of the House Appro- 
priations Committee states: 

“The remainder of the disallowed portion of the request was for several small 
items and an increase of $100,000 for international labor affairs. The amount 
of funds needed for this activity has been a perennial source of disagreement 
between the Department and this committee over a considerable period of time. 
It is the intention of the committee to have one or more of its members and its 
staff make a personal and thorough study of this program before hearings are 
held on the next annual budget request.” 

If the United States Government is going to back up its words about the 
importance of improved working conditions and free labor abroad to our foreign 
policies, we have got to do a great deal more than we are now doing. The Labor 
Department can play a vital role in this field and must be equipped to do its job. 

Take our participation in the International Labor Organization, for example. 
Labor representatives have been on delegations to ILO meetings with both 
\merican management and American Government representatives. With more 
staff time and adequate preparation, the whole character of the United States 
npresentation in the I1LO—not only the Government’s, but the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ presentations, too—could be substantially improved. And this improve- 
ment is of considerable importance in view of the important issues that arise 
1 the ILO. I think it is only fair to say, in addition, that the Department 
has not had the time or the staff to discuss with American labor and manage- 
ment the issues that are arising in the ILO with the thoroughness with which 
they should be reviewed. In recent years differences have arisen among the three 
ndependent elements of the United States that participate in the ILO. These 
differences can be handled more intelligently with more adequate facilities for 
consultation. 

American labor and management depend on the Labor Department for many 
of the routine services that must precede a meeting, such as fast distribution of 
11.) documents, processing the selection and appointment of delegation nominees, 
delegation arrangements, development of factual information on issues arising, 
handling the arrangements for meetings of labor management, and Government 
people. From personal observation and experience, it is obvious that the Depart- 
ment’s staff is now completely 6verwhelmed in trying to do its job. The case for 
increased staff is quite apparent. 

Our interests in international affairs bring us into contact with the Depart- 
ment in many other ways. We want to know what is going on in specific coun- 
tries of the world from which our labor attachés are reporting; we want to 
cheek our own reports against the Government’s; we want to have experts to 
consult with on a variety of special problems in various areas of the world that 
demand expert knowledge. These matters range all the way from information 
on the trade-union movement or an economic program with impact on labor in a 
particular country to a cross check on the activities, policies, or affiliations of a 
particular union. They range from discussion of what the position of the 
United States should be on the many issues affecting labor that are arising at 
the United Nations, or the Economie and Social Council, or the Organization 
of American States, or the FAO, to the impact of a particular tariff change on a 
particular segment of American labor. 

The staff of the Department’s Office of International Labor Affairs have tried 
to do their best to meet and consult with us and to get our point of view or provide 
is with information on these matters. What they have been doing is of great 
importance to American labor and to the welfare of American workingmen. 
There is, however, a share limit to what they have been able to do on many 
specific things, which have necessarily had to be handled in rather superficial 
fashion, to the detriment of our common interests. If there were several experts 
n these matters on the Department’s staff, not only our interests, but the Gov- 
erument’s own programs would be much better served and many specific actions 
in the international labor field that are not now being taken could be given the 
attention they deserve. 
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Much of the work of the Department in the international area rests on the 
work of the labor attachés in the field. From contracts with the Department's 
staff which has to handle this work along with its many other chores, and from 
actual contacts with the labor attachés in the countries to which they aye 
assigned, I know that the whole program of the United States Government jy 
this field could be improved if the people in Washington had sufficient personne] ty 
give adequate attention and cooperation to the requests and the problems faced 
by their own field personnel. 

We urge that the full amount of $185,000 that was requested in the budget 
for this purpose be approved by the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON PLUMB, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE INFORMATION, CoNGress 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND SECRETARY, UNITED STATES SECTION, Joly) 
UNITED STATES-MEXICAN TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


The action of the House Appropriations Committee in reducing the funds 
requested for the Mexican Farm labor program by $137,000, later approved by the 
House, came as a shock to the American labor movement which has long been 
concerned about the evil shortcomings of this program. Nothing in the entire 
record of the hearings held by the House committee points to any valid justifica- 
tion for this step, although there was no realistic discussion during the hearings 
before that committee of conditions along the border that we know from firsthand 
investigations exist and make this action ominous. On the very days that this 
bill was reported to the House and approved for transmittal to the Senate, wit- 
nesses before the House Agricultural Committee, speaking for all major branches 
of organized labor in this country, were calling the virtual breakdown of enforce- 
ment of the law with respect to this program a national scandal, and were 
ephasizing that a major amendment that labor deems necessary before the law 
should be extended is one providing for better and more adequate enforcement 

(The information spread on the record of the hearings on the Mexican farm 
labor program before the House Agricultural Committee was, it is true, not 
published and officially available at the time the House acted upon this measure, 
The House action, therefore, clearly was taken without adequate knowledge of 
the facts concerning the program which now are available to this committee if it 
will refer to the published hearings of testimony before the House Agricultura! 
Committee. We respectfully urge that this record be consulted, because the 
facts brought out by 8 spokesmen in a united presentation on behalf of the 
CIO, AFL, railway brotherhoods, and United Mine Workers required 2 full days 
of extended hearings and we cannot begin to summarize even the highlights in 
the time allotted here.) 

What concerns us particularly is the language of the report of the House 
Appropriations Committee in regard to this particular item. It reads as follows: 

“* * * The amount allowed for operations during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year 1956, is equal to the total of the obligations for the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1955. It is the committee’s belief that any small increases in costs 
due to recruiting all laborers from the interior of Mexico, rather than recruiting 
a portion of the laborers at the border, can be absorbed by some reduction in 
compliance activities.” 

This means that the effect of the reduction in the budget will cut particularly 
the compliance staff of the Department. This compliance activity in our opinion 
has already been reduced to a mockery, and if this action is allowed to stand it 
would therefore virtually wipe out all enforcement of the law with respect to 
this program. This, I would remind the Senate, would be a complete abnegation 
by the United States of its commitments to Mexico under the terms of the inter- 
national agreement under which the farm labor program is conducted. That 
agreement commits our Government to certain enforcement obligations which 
cannot, in good faith, be ignored. 

Such action, coming at this time, would be exploited by small but active anti- 
United States elements in Mexico, who have already been making effective use 
of the conditions along the border which have developed during the past 214 
years. I have been to Mexico several times within that period and I can say 
from first-hand knowledge, based on conversations with Mexican labor leaders, 
Government officials, newspapermen, wetbacks, legal braceros, and many others, 
that these enemies of our country, particularly the Peronistas and Communists, 
have already turned to anti-United States propaganda purposes the disastrous 
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results of the administration’s ‘“go-it-alone” program of border recruitment 
when it was tried early last year, as well as the widespread wage cheating of 
Vexican contract workers which has been going on in the lower Rio Grande and 
Imperial Valleys since the roundup of wetbacks last summer and fall. If the 
Senate now goes along with the House action and virtually reneges on our en- 
forcement commitments to Mexico by denying funds for this purpose, it will only 
add further fuel to the propaganda of enemies of the United States. 

At the time of labor’s united testimony before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee I read into the record a Labor Department statement that only 116 in- 
stances of cheating on wages had been received and investigated in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley last year. The Department reported that in about one-half 
of the cases the employers readily admitted they had not paid the minimum 50- 
cent rate and readily made restitution when confronted with the charge, but 
nevertheless it was the Department’s contention that its compliance procedures 
were working effectively. My purpose in making this a part of the record was 
to emphasize that the statement by the Labor Department that only 116 viola- 
tions had come to its attention was to my mind convincing evidence that the De- 
partment today is so badly understaffed that it no longer is even able to deter- 
mine the actual situation in the area. In a brief visit to the region, I had found 
the wage-chiseling practice is apparently so widespread that it had become 
common knowledge along the entire Mexican side of the border. 

Since my testimony, the Mexican Consul in the lower Rio Grande Valley has 
issued a statement to the press which, to my mind, fully backs up this contention. 
In the newspaper El Echo, published at McAllen, Tex., on April 3, 1955, the 
Honorable Bernardo Blanco, Mexican Consul there, is quoted as follows: 

“Approximately 40 percent of the employers who contract Mexican braceros are 
not complying justly with their contracts. The principal infraction is of that 
provision of the contract requiring them to pay the bracero a minimum of 50 cents 
an hour; they are paying them $3 for a day of 10 hours and then making them 
vive them a receipt saying they were paid 50 cents an hour * * *. The contract- 
ing of ‘specials’ is another method the growers use to defraud the braceros. 
They contract as ‘specials’ because it is presumed that they need them as tractor 
drivers, ditehdiggers, and other specialists of the field, but in reality they are 
individuals who forestall their contraction in Reynosa until after they give 
receipts for pay of 50 cents an hour when in reality they are paid less.” 

Consul Blanco’s words are fully confirmed by our own investigations in the 
field. Ina period of only a few days spent in the lower Rio Grande Valley last 
December, I found and talked with nearly as many braceros who told me that 
they personally had been cheated in this way as the total number of such in- 
stances discovered by the Labor Department during the entire year. The United 
States section of the joint United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee has a 
permanent field representative stationed in the valley. Iam in steady communi- 
cation with him and he informs me that this despicable practice is still widely 
going on. 

As long as this situation is allowed to continue, the roundup of wetbacks will 
lave failed to realize one of its important objectives—the prevention of exploita- 
tion. Through lack of adequate enforcement, we are permitting the same low 
wetback wages to be paid, only now it is done under a guise of legality, because 
it is being done behind the smokescreen of phony receipts and contracts. 

It would be easy for us to say that all of the blame for this situation now must 
be placed squarely on the Labor Department, which is responsible under the 
aw for enforcing the Mexican labor program. We do not do so, however, because 
we know how inadequately staffed the Department has been since the inception 
of the program. This lack of adequate compliance staff was admitted by 
Department spokesmen under questioning in the course of their testimony this 
year both before the House Appropriations Committee and the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. On the other hand, it is not our intention to try to give the 
Department of Labor a clean bill of health in this regard, because it alone is 
charged with responsibility for adequate compliance and it did not, in its appro- 
priation requests this year, face up to its admitted need for more compliance 
officers. It did not request additional funds for this activity despite the fact 
that there has been a huge increase in the number of braceros brought in under 
the program, while at the same time there has been a steady attrition in regard 
to funds for compliance work. We are firmly convinced that adequate com- 
pliance will not be obtained until there is at least 1 full-time compliance officer 
in each State for each 2,000 braceros brought in under the program. At present 
the ratio is 1 part-time compliance officer for approximately 7,500 Mexicans. 

62284—55-———-70 
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In 1953 before appropriations were cut, the Department had 1 compliance Officer 
for roughly every 3,000 workers and even with this ratio did not, in our opinion, 
meet its responsibilities for enforcement adequately. 

Moreover, we believe that Congress itself, through its past actions cutting 
appropriations for compliance work, must share much of the responsibility foy 
the present deplorable state of affairs which exists in regard to enforcement of 
this law. What has happened, appropriationswise, can be summed up in tabular 
form as follows: 


/Total number) Number of 
of Mexicans compliance 
contracted otficers 


Total appro- 
priated 


Total 


Fiseal vear 
; position 


1953 $2, 584, 900 192,817 j 
1954 . 1, 652, SOO 215, 547 | 
1955 1, 756, 000 1 275, 000 
1956 2 1, 035, 000 3 350, 000 


Fstimated on a count to May 1, 1955, of 262,000. 
1956 figures indicate what status will be if House action is allowed to stand. 
Labor Department estimate of the number to be brought in next year. 


A total of 24 States used Mexican contract labor last year, vet the House action 
has reduced the number of compliance officers that would be available to the De 
partment to 6 positions fewer than would be necessary to have only 1 compliance 
official located in each of these States. It is our firm conviction that, if 350,000 
Mexicans are to be brought into the country next year, the minimum compliance 
staff that would be adequate to afford them the protection which the United 
States Government has undertaken to guarantee to them through its Interna- 
tional Agreement with Mexico would be at least 175. We urge this committee 
not merely to restore the cut of $137,000 voted by the House but to. also provide 
additional funds to bring the compliance staff up to this minimum strength 
We point out that there is already a precedent for such action in the increas 
which the House voted in the pending bill for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which as passed provides close to $20 million more than was re- 
quested in the estimate of the administration for agricultural Conservation pay- 
ments. To our mind, an action intended to insure compliance of a law which 
involves international commitments made by our Government not only to the 
Government of Mexico, but to hundreds of thousands of foreign workers, and 
to the many millions of United States citizens in agricultural employment, as 
well as the growers themselves—all of whom the compliance officers serve to 
protect—is certainly at least fully as justified as this earlier action taken largely 
on behalf of agriculture alone. 

We also urge the committee to write language into the appropriations law 
which would insure that the total of 175 compliance officers which we recom- 
mend would be used only for compliance purposse. We have been shocked to 
note that, despite the small and inadequate staff of only 40 compliance officers 
for the entire United States, Labor Department officials admitted under ques 
tioning before the House Appropriations Committee that these men now are 
also being made to carry on the heavy workload of recontracting—the reassign 
ment of Mexican workers from one employer to another. 

My statement thus far has stressed primarily the responsibilities of the com- 
pliance officer with respect to international commitments by our Government, 
particularly with respect to seeing that the terms of the contract are adhered to 
and that Mexican workers are not cheated out of even the low legal wage which 
is offered them for their arduous labor. I should make clear, however, that 
this is only one of the responsibilities which compliance men must perform, not 
only in regard to the Mexican braceros, but also on behalf of both United States 
agricultural workers and employers. The terms of Public Law 78, the agree- 
ment with Mexico and the contract itself are all relatively complicated and 
cover many commitments, including such things as housing and sanitation, trans- 
portation, guarantees of hours of work, insurance, and many additional matters 
of a similar nature. All of these are a compliance responsibility. 

The Labor Department emphasized that one of the main duties of the com- 
pliance officer is what might be called preventive enforcement—that is, as the 
Labor Department put it, seeing that both worker and employer understand their 
obligations under the contract and “trying to stay out of trouble rather than 
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o catch people when they get in.” This is certainly a desirable goal, particular- 
iy since it serves the interests of both the growers and the workers alike. I 
would like to point out further that “compliance activity” has never been a one 
vay service used only by the workers against the employer. In the last year, 
with its limited staff, the Labor Departinent received approximately 3,500 com- 
ylaints and this total was made up of a ratio of 1 complaint from employers 
against workers for every 3 the other way. 

Finally, I want to turn to what is probably the most important single respon- 
sibility of the compliance officer from the standpoint of the self-interest of the 
farm. Workers and family farmers who are citizens of the United States. This 
s their activity in connection with investigation of complaints made by United 
States workers when, contrary to the terms of the law, they are displaced through 
an improper determination of the need for Mexican labor or when their wages 
are being cut through incorrect determination of the prevailing wage in the areas 
where large numbers of Mexicans are being employed. On the opposite side, 
they serve also to protect the employers against unfair determinations. 

The CIO has an international affiliate, the United Packinghouse Workers of 
\merica, Which today represents many thousands of both United States and 
Mexican farm workers in Arizona and California. We can testify from first- 
hand experience that, in our judgment, many such errors are being made, and 
that American farm workers need this increased compliance activity if they are 
not, like many thousands who have already suffered under the improper admin- 
istration of this program, also to be forced by the competition of low-paid Mexican 
workers into the growing ranks of displaced and unemployed victims of our 
ncreasing reliance upon foreign contract labor. Moreover, proper adherence 
to approved wages and living conditions is essential to protect family farmers 
nether parts of the country. Compliance is important for most of the farmers 
of America—the family farmers who work in the fields themselves, doing much 
of their own labor—because the crops they raise must be sold in the same com- 
petitive market as those grown by the big corporation farmers of the Southwest 
who are paying their Mexican workers as little as 30 cents an hour. Without 
adequate compliance activity to prevent such exploitation, the family farmers 
of America are threatened with the prospect of a reduction of the return for 
their labor to this low, unfair, competitive level. 

In this connection, although we would ask the committee to consider the fact 
that over four times as much money is being authorized for the Mexican farm 
abor program as the Department of Labor has requested for the Farm Placement 
Service, We nevertheless believe that the full amount is necessary for the Mexican 
program and that supplementary funds for more compliance officers are also 
essential. The total amount for the Farm Placement Service was reduced to 
$396,500 in fiscal 1955 from a total of $477,644 in fiscal 1954, although the closing 
of the border to wetbacks last year clearly gave this Service a new and major 
opportunity to meet a real need in reducing unemployment among agricultural 
migrants in our own country. Although the administration assures us that the 
horder will remain closed in fiscal 1956, the reduced amount appropriated last 
year is all that has been requested. We say that this amount, too, certainly 
should be restored by the Congress to at least the fiscal 1954 level. Since we 
ure convinced that much of the need for the importation of increased numbers of 
Mexicans could be eliminated by better administration of the Farm Placement 
Service, we would not object if funds to make up this increase—amounting to 
ahout $100,000—were to be transferred from the appropriation for the Mexican 
farm labor program to the Farm Placement Service, and provided further that 
this amount were taken from funds for positions other than those for compliance 
activities. 

(Likewise, we should not object if some of the positions needed to bring the 
compliance officers up to the realistic absolute minimum of 175 were to be trans- 
ferred from other positions in the Mexican labor program. In view of the fact 
that the total remaining staff of this program is now only 221, however, we do 
not think that more than 25 of the 135 additional compliance positions which we 
helieve to be needed should be made up in this way.) 

Theoretically no Mexican workers shall be available for employment in any 
area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that sufficient 
domestie workers are not available and that the employment of Mexicans ‘will 
not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed.” 

There is much evidence that the Mexican program as now operated does not 
sutticiently protect United States workers in regard to employment opportunities, 
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wages, and other conditions of employment. This is the unanimous belief of the 
American labor federations. The Federal Advisory Council on Employinien 
Security last November specifically recommended improvements in Public Lay 
78, provision for adequate personnel, and measures to maximize the utilization 
of United States agricultural labor. 

The funds requested in the President’s budget do not call for expanded actiyi- 
ties for United States workers and allot only $20,550 in the first half of fisea| 
year 1956 for “determining foreign labor requirements.” 

It is typical of the deep humanitarian instincts of the people of Mexico that 
our trade-union brothers in that country, speaking through the Mexican section 
of the Joint United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee have assured us at 
international conferences that, important as the Mexican contract labor program, 
is as a source of dollar income to their country, the workers of Mexico have 
never wanted to displace United States farmworkers. They believe, as does 
CIO and the United States labor movement in general, that progress for an: 
group cannot be made through the exploitation of others. The Mexican bracer 
want to work in this country, but only under decent conditions of employment 
at a fair wage, and under conditions which will not do harm to their brother 
farmworkers on this side of the border. 

We of the American labor movement are deeply appreciative of the attitude 
on the part of our brothers in Mexico. It strengthens our determination to do 
everything in our power to see that the present exploitation of Mexican contract 
labor is brought to a halt. The most important immediate step in this direction 
which our country can take is to provide funds for an adequate compliance staff 
in the Labor Department. 


STATEMENT ON CERTAIN LABOR DEPARTMENT REQUESTS FOR FUNDS, BY PAUL Su 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, UAW-—CIO 


This statement is made on behalf of the UAW-CIO. We have always favore 
and now favor a stronger Labor Department with a more nearly adequate buds 
for its various functions which, in the language of the statute of March 4, 1913, 
establishing the Department, were intended “to foster, promote, and develop 


the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their worki 
conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

For this reason we are disturbed about certain methods and undertakings 
the Labor Department, some of which may be the result of lack of statut 
authority and responsibility. It seems to us that, unfortunately, the Lab: 
Department does not do some important things that it should be doing and does 
undertake other things which are inconsistent with the responsibility and fun 
tions assigned by statute to the Labor Department. 

We wish to present statements on three items relating to earlier testimon 
before your committee and to action by the House Appropriations Committee « 
the Labor Department budget: 

“Manpower policies for total mobilization—compulsory or voluntary?” ; 
exercise of employer veto over BLS proposals for industry wage surveys”; : 
“Inadequate funds for enforcement of the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts 
Acts.” 

In addition, we should like to comment very briefly on: 

The nature of and alleged need for the BLS study of the costs of fringe benefits 

Publication without adequate review of a so-called all-manufacturing index 
and the concealment of the productivity data for individual industries. 

The proposed BES study of the adequacy or inadequacy of unemployment 
compensation. 


Manpower policies for total mobilization—compulsory or voluntary? 

In his opening statement to your committee April 25, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell referred to the need for “realistic and practical” manpower mobilization 
policies for use in case of armed attack or full mobilization to meet emergencies 

Apparently in line with the House Appropriations Committee instruction that 
this and other Defense Mobilization and Civil Defense requests for funds be 
submitted by the Office of Defense Mobilization and Civil Defense Administra 
tion, he did not follow with the more detailed statement on manpower mobiliza- 
tion presented in the House hearings by Assistant Secretary of Labor Siciliano 

However, Secretary of Labor Mitchell has shown that manpower mobilization 
is still considered part of his responsibility. The question of whether it is to be 
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on a compulsory or voluntary basis is a matter of grave concern to us, as shown 
by our recent convention action in adopting Resolution No. 7, relating in part to 
civilian Manpower mobilization. 

We therefore wish to bring this issue before this committee where, as a truly 
Labor Department concern, we believe it belongs. We urge your subcommittee, 
r the Appropriations Committee itself, to find out and tell the American people 
what has happened to the recommendations made 1 year ago by the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee in its manpower program for 
full mobilization, particularly to its unanimous recommendation that even in “a 
situation of ultimate danger,” voluntary measures should be used and will work 
better than compulsion. 

In appropriating funds for manpower mobilization, we believe this committee, 
the entire Congress, all of labor and the American people generally should know 
whether manpower mobilization plans are being made on the basis of voluntarism 
or compulsion, 

The reasons for our concern are set forth in the following section of Resolution 
No. 7, adopted by the UAW-CIO 15th Constitutional Convention, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 27—April 1, 1955: 

“2. Wanpower for total mobilization.—According to the text of House Ap- 
nropriations Committee closed hearings held February 2, 1955, and released 
Mar h 12, 1955, the United States Labor Department has been assigned respon- 
sibility for the rec ruitment and utilization of civilian manpower during disasters. 
Assistant Seeretary of Labor Siciliano said, ‘We are going to have to be con- 
cerned with job rights because there might be some kind of requisition—that is a 
had word to use—but actually the directing of people to various places where 
they might work. They may have job rights that they may not want to give up, 
so we will have to study that aspect of it also * * *,’ 

“This testimony seems to mean requisitioning of human labor, Government 
compulsion, direction, assignment and setting of wages in defense and nondefense 
work. No reference is made to the unanimous recommendations made in the 
National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee’s Manpower Program 
or Full Mobilization. That program, as was pointed out by the 1954 CIO Con- 
vention, is based upon the conviction that ‘the way to mobilize civilian manpower 
is through voluntary measures * * *. The committee is unanimously opposed 
to national service legislation and other similar controls.’ 

“Even in the event of atomic attacks. the committee declared “The self-imposed 
discipline of free men and women facing a situation of ultimate danger can give 
the Nation the stability and flexibility it must have to survive.’ 

“In addition to recommending manpower policies and actions to promote 
maximum production, balance, civilian and military manpower requirements, 
and restore bombed-out areas, the report recommended that a national labor- 

igement manpower committee should ‘advise the overall mobilization agency’ 

ind have ‘* * * authority and responsibility to participate in all policies, de- 

elopments and recommendations, including the right to initiate the consideration 
of manpower policies.’ 

“This program was delivered to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, who passed it on to the National Security Council. To the best of our 

owledge, this report and recommendation, the result of more than 20 months 

hard work by labor and management representatives has not been adopted 
as administration policy. 

“Tt is significant and disturbing that instead of the voluntary measures recom- 
mended, similar to those measures which proved more successful in World War 
Il than compulsion restored to by other nations, the Labor Denartment seems 
prepared to go directly to some form of forced labor. Said Assistant Secretary 
Siciliano. ‘Thronghont all of our anproach here we are not using, and we ecan- 
ot use, the World War II approach because we do not contemplate the World 

ar II type of situation. This is going to be something a little hit different.’ ” 

\nd these are the relevant sections of the “resolved” rart of the resolution: 
“The touchstone for all policies and methods in national defense must be the 

protection of the rights of the individual human being. This is what national 
defense is all about; the state exists for man, not man for the state. 

“Tf, as was done in World War IT, individual rights are to be abrogated as in 
selective service or in voluntary manpower controls, such temporary abridg- 
ment must be only by democratic methods of information, discussion, and con- 
sent, with civilian participation in policy determination and appeals. Under 
such voluntary methods, the American people outproduced and outfought people 
of other nations who had to work and fight under undemocratic controls and 
compulsions. 
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“On behalf of the UAW-CIO members we represent, we assert and declary 
that we can and will work, and, if need be, fight with maximum energy and effec. 
tiveness under the principle of voluntarism as oposed to compulsion * * * 

“We call upon the administration and the Congress in preparing budgets and 
appropriating funds to measure our defense needs by a single standard of sur 
vival and security. 

“We urge immediate change in procurement policy to insure wider dispersa 
of contracts, particularly among small plants and independent businesses. 

“We call upon the 84th Congress to investigate the Eisenhower administration's 
failure to adopt the National Labor-Management Manpower Comunittee’s man 
power program for full mobilization and the apparent substitution of a program 
of compulsion, to come into force immediately upon the first bombing attack 

“We reaffirm CIO’s historic support of voluntary methods that worked wit 
superlative success in World War II, and which are now dismissed by the 
Labor Department’s spokesmen for the Eisenhower administration as out of 
date and inadequate in the event of a new war and attack upon the United 
States.” 

We suggest that this subcommittee or the full Appropriations Committee, il 
considering requests for funds for manpower mobilization from the Office oi 
Defense Mobilization, Civilian Defense. Defense Department, or any other source 
obtain answers to such questions as these : 

1. Do Assistant Secretary Siciliano’s February 22, 1955, statements to the Hous 
Appropriations Committee regarding the need to requisition and direct labo 
following an enemy attack represent the policy of the Department of Labor, 
to whom manpower responsibilities appear to have been delegated by the 
administration ? 

® If so, what consideration and weight, if any, were given to the unanimous 
recommendations of the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Cou 
mittee’s manpower program for full mobilization, dated April 1954? 

2 If, in reply to question 1, reference is made to Mr. Siciliano’s prepared 
statement on that occasion, is the Labor Department in agreement with, in 
opposition to, or is it inclined to compromise with, the Labor-Management Con 
mittee’s carefully considered and unequivocal declaration that voluntary methods 
are superior to compulsion, even following an enemy attack and in the most 
extreme conditions? 

$. Unless the reply is that the Department agrees fully with that principle, 
then why does it disagree or limit its agreement? 

5. What is the status of the Labor-Management Committee’s recommendations? 
What actions have been taken to adopt them as administration policy and t 
implement them, particularly the recommendation that such a committee par 
ticipate in all manpower policies, developments, and recommendations, includ 
ing the right to initiate the consideration of manpower policies? (item 2 
the committee’s 1954 recommendations, ). 19 of its report.) 


THE EXERCISE OF EMPLOYER VETO OVER BLS PROPOSALS FOR INDUSTRY WAGE SURVEYS 


At the bottom of page 10 and the top of page 11 of her mimeographed stati 
ment presented to your committee April 25, the Acting Commissioner of the 
Sureau of Labor Statistics repeated the justification for requests for funds fi 
wage studies that has been made year after year, viz. their “importance to co! 
structive collective bargaining can scarcely pe overemphasized.” 

To this we say amen and amen. 

But we feel very strongly that your committee should have before it the iact 
that such wage studies depend upon the iron whim of the employers and that 
in 1954 and 1955, because the automobile manufacturers expressed opposition to 
repeated BLS proposals to conduct such a survey in time for the results to be 
available and useful in the 1955 negotiations now going on, the BLS canceled 
plans for such a survey. This was done despite repeated requests for such 4 
survey made by the UAW-CIO and our repeated protests against delays and 
abandonments of the survey. 

Because of the importance of this matter to all industry and to all collective 
bargaining, we present a brief recapitulation of the unsuccessful effort to have 
an automobile industry wage survey made in 1954 or early in 1955 for the pur- 
pose stated most recently by the Acting BLS Commissioner on April 25 in her 
statement to this committee and quoted in paragraph 1 above. 

On March 24, 1955, Acting BLS Commissioner Wickens wrote Representative 





Fogarty a letter giving the reasons why the BLS had refused to conduct a wage 
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survey of the auto industry, repeatedly requested by the principal union in that 
industry, UAW-CIO, beginning July 20, 1953. We anticipated the possibility of 
industry resistance, and this was the reason for making the early request for the 
survey. 

Year after year the BLS has requested and obtained funds for such surveys. 
said to be of value in the conduct of collective bargaining on the basis of economic 
facets rather than resort to economic force. 

After considering the matter for 11 months, the BLS stated on July 4, 1954. 
that “the Bureau is actively interested in an occupational wage survey in the 
automobile industry.” 

On August 31, 1954, the union was informed (only after inquiry) that no wage 
survey in the auto industry was scheduled for the current fiscal year. The 
reason given was that the wage data collected would be made obsolete by the 
1955 negotiations—for which the survey had originally been requested. But the 
BLS had stated on April 4, 1954, in the document entitled “Industry Wage Study 
Program” that “some of the more important uses” of industry wage-survey data 
were “in wage-determination processes in private industry, through collective 
hargaining, arbitration, or employer-personnel action.” 

Now, Commissioner Wickens’ letter seems to amount to a candid confession 
that because “all reports to us are voluntary and we need, therefore, to have the 
full cooperation of the reporting firms,’ the automobile manufacturers can veto 
and in this instance have vetoed BLS actions canceling an automobile wage 
survey tentatively scheduled far enough in advance of 1955 negotiations to have 
been of use and value in those negotiations, now going on. 

It is not clear that the industry ever flatly refused to furnish data: instead, 
the BLS seems to be so fearful of future reprisal that an industry frown becomes 
a veto. 

Commissioner Wickens’ letter, it may he remarked in passing, offers a super- 
abundance of reasons for not making the survey. One reason appears to have 
heen given former Commissioner Clague by the automobile manufacturers; a 
survey in the autumn of 1954 “would not provide a representative figure of wages 
n the industry and hence would not be a sound expenditure of public funds.” 

Early in 1955. upon a further appeal by the UAW-—CIO for a survey early in 
1955, the BLS decision was reopened for review. Commissioner Wickens pro 
posed to the automobile manufacturers that the survey be made between Janu 
ary 21 and March 15, so that the results would be available for collective 
bargaining by May 15 (p. 2 of Wickens’ letter, attached). This BLS appeal 
stated the urgent need for the survey in these words: 

“The United Automobile Workers—-CIO has recently requested again that 
this wage survey be made in time for the bargaining sessions in the spring of 
1955, when the present 5-year contracts expire. It has stated that data from suci 
a survey would be useful in these negotiations if they were available by May 15. 
In view of the great importance of these agreements, which have been ‘pattern 
setting’ for other industries in addition to the automobile industry, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wishes to do everything possible to provide information for 
the use of all parties in the forthcoming bargaining sessions.” 

Again, the automobile manufacturers frowned upon the BLS plea and thereby 
vetoed the BLS plan, solemnly setting forth reasons of transcendent nonsense 
ind arrogance: 

1. The wage study would “not have continuing value” since new wage agree- 
ments will be negotiated in 1955; 

2. The companies declared that the facts that would be found in the proposed 
survey would “he of no assistance to them,” adding that they (the manufac- 
turers) “eould not ask the Bureau to undertake the expenditure of public funds 
for the very great effort involved for this purpose :” 

3. The VAW-CIO, which had requested the survey, was, the manufacturers 
said, in possession of the facts about wage rates in all occupations in the com- 
panies that would be surveyed and with these could bring the 1950 BLS auto- 
wage survey up-to-date “since there has been a clear pattern of general wage 
improvement.” 

Clearly, the union's persistent efforts to have the survey made are proof that 
the union did not feel that it had or could derive wage facts needed for collective 
hargaining. The union should be assumed to be a better judge than the em- 
ployer of its own needs. 

Commissioner Wickens, it should be noted, does not accept the reasons given 
by the manufacturers for vetoing the survey, but. in fact, declares an interest 
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in making a detailed occupational Survey of the automobile industry 1 
as circumstances permit and the cooperation of the industry is assured, Perhaps 
in the fisea] year 1956,” adding that “some of the companies have already indi. 
cated their willingness tO cooperate ‘at a Suitable time following negotiations’ » 
in other words, the employer veto may be lifted as Soon as the need for tho 
Survey has passed. 
Parenthetic ally, it 
attempt 


as xy 








ay be remarked that Commissioner Wickens’ apparent 
to play off the Survey of wages in the cotton and synthetic textile 
industries against the automobile-wage survey is specious : there was no reason 
Why both surveys could not have been conducted and the results processed in 
time to be of Value in collective bargaining in both industries, as per the justifj. 
cation given congressional Appropriations Committes year after year 
questing funds for such surveys. If necessary, Supplemental funds could 
been requested, 

In her Statement to the Senate cominittee, the Acting Commissioner, instead 
of emphasizing the wage study in the textile industry, emphasized the sury 
of all factory wages made in Preparation for recommendations for InCreasin. 
the Federal minimum wase, adding that to do so “we had to eliminate Othe 
Wage surveys.” Of course, insofar as it may apply to the automobile indus, 
wage survey, this excuse will not bear analysis: first, the BLS repeated) 
planned to make the auto wage survey and. second, supplemental funds cond 
have been requested for either the special study of 


all factory earnings or the 
auto industry's wage survey, 
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We suggest that your committee in considering the BLS 
and we are not here in opposition to the appropriatior 
duct wage surveys in 
bargaining negotiations 
following questions: 

l. Did the automobile companies directly or 
furnish the information needed for the survey? 
abandon its plans for the survey? 

2. On the basis of the facets in this case, 
Missioner Wickens’ letter, is it hot a fair state g 
or exercising a yeto by virtue of the power to Continue or break Off Voluntary 
furnishing of wage data and other information, in effect have exercised, and jy 
this instance did exercise, the Power to contro] and direct the Work of the 
BLS, despite the fact that such work is paid for with taxpayers’ money 
the implicit legislative finding that such information is needed for publie ; 
poses? Otherwise What is the justification for Spending tax money ? 

Isn't it true that such operation is nothing new in the BLS. that 
of having to operate at the pleasure of employe 
has been an unpleasant fact of life in the } 
the middle 1930's when, according to the findings of the LaFollette COMMIT ee's 
investigation, employers’ threats to Withhold data brought about “editing” 
the BLS Study of so-called independent (company) unions to the Satisfaction of 
the complaining employers? (See Pp. 16804 16999, pt. 45, Report On Specia 
Conference Committee, La Follette Committee Investigating Violations of Free 
Speech and Rights of Labor, Jan. 16, 1939.) 

3. Would not the public interest he served, in terms of Promoting collectiye 
bargaining hezotiations and the reaching of asreements on the basis of economic 
facts rather than by tests of economic force, by working out a plan for obtaining 
the hecessary data When, in the judgment of the sulreau, the Department. anil 
Congress the collection of Such data is heeded, without being Foverned in fact 
by the iron Whim of the “cooperating” employers? 

4. In other words, Would not the BLS be able {0 operate more effectively in the 
interests of Peaceful collective bargaining, and therefore in the interests of thy 
workers, employers, and the public, if it had, with respect to the collection 0 
data, somey hat the same authority that is given to the Wage-Hour Administrator 
in the Fair Labor Standards Ac} to require the furnishing of facts’ regarding 
wages and hours? 


5. Will the BLS, beginning immediately and finishing the task not lat 
than January 1. 1956, prepare such a plan and draft legislation necessary | 
iinplement it and report same to Congress? 

6. Will the BLS furnish to the committee copies of the minutes of the Mare 
2, 1955, meeting of the Subcommittee on Wages and Industria] Relations of th 
Joint Labor Research Advisory Committee, including the memo attached to such 
minutes dated February 24, 1955, from H. M. Doty to Commissioner Wickens, 
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on the Request for Policy Statement on Timing of Wage Surveys for Collective 
jargaining ? 


Inadequate funds for enforcement of the Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Acts 

On April 25, 1955, appearing before your committee, the Acting Administrator 
of the Wage-Hour Division presented a prepared statement which set forth a 
shocking record of failure to obtain compliance with the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Only about 48 percent of the plants inspected in 1954 were found to be 
obeying the law. Yet this confession that 52 percent of the establishments 
inspected were in violation of the law was buried in a complacent and amazing 
declaration that investigation and enforcement is to be continued in the next 
fiscal year at the unsuccessful level of the current fiscal year. 

Before commenting further on the Acting Administrator’s statement to you, 
it is only fair to quote it: 

‘Investigation program 

“Within budgetary limits, the investigation program is administered on a 
proad basis covering all segments of the covered establishments throughout the 
United States and the Territories. Over the past several years the Wage and 
Hour Division has planned its investigation program on the assumption that 
chere are 715,000 covered establishments. <A recent study, based on more current 
census data, reveals that there are approximately 800,000 establishments covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act. This means that the level of investigation 
wtivity provided by the present budget, as well as the budget proposed for the 
ew fiscal year, will enable the Division to inspect an average of only 5 out of 
every 100 establishments. 

“While investigation efforts are directed toward achieving maximum compli- 
ince With the acts, emphasis must of necessity be given to the finding and correct- 
ing of individual violations. During 1954, for example, 48 percent of the total 
case production was of the no-violation variety. However, only 25 percent of 
the total hours spent were devoted to these investigations. Conversely, 75 
percent of the total investigation time was spent on the 52 percent of the investi 
vations which disclosed violations. The results of last year’s investigation 
program shows a continuing need for vigorous enforcement. Of the 39,430 inves- 
tigations made in 1954 in nonagricultural establishments, 52 percent were found 
n violation of the basic provisions of the acts. In 1214 percent of the establish- 
inents investigated, minimum-wage violations were found, and in 45 percent of 
ihe establishments there were violations of the overtime provisions. Eight 
percent of the establishments investsigated disclosed child-labor violations, and 
3 percent safety and health violations. These investigations also disclosed that 
141.368 employees were underpaid in the total amount of $13,774,248, of which 
employers have paid or agreed to pay $6,485,545. During the first 6 months of 
the current fiseal year a similar violation picture was evident. 

“These results reflect the care and attention that are given in the planning 
phases of the investigation program which is directed, as I have previously indi 
cated, to those industries and areas where violations are more likely to be found. 
Many of the violations that are reported are, of course, unintentional, but they 
should be corrected in order to assure that the workers are properly paid and 
to help employers to avoid increasing liabilities in the form of unpaid wages. 
Correction of these violations also protects the law-abiding employers from the 
unfair competitive advantage that is gained by the few unscrupulous employers 
through payment of improper wage payments to their employees.” [Emphasis 
supplied. ] 

Although the Administrator says that most attention is given “to those indus- 
tries in areas where violations are likely to be found,” the finding of violations 
of the law in 52 percent of the plants inspected suggests that substantial num- 
hers and percentages of violations are likely to exist elsewhere in the 19 out of 
20 establishments not inspected in 1954 and, under the nlans before your com- 
mittee, the 19 out of 20 plants that will not be inspected in 1955. 

Certainly the Wage-Hour Administrator’s announcement that in 1954 only 48 
percent of the establishments inspected were found to be in full compliance with 
the law does not seem likely to promote compliance with the law. 

Nor does the Administrator’s statement that these investigations also disclose 
that 141,368 employees were underpaid in the amount of $13,774,248, of which 
employers have paid or agreed to pay $6,485,545, seem likely to have a deterrent 
effect upon employers, particularly in industries where sweatshop competition 
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is based on keeping unions out and chiseling on Federal, State, and local Jaws 
and regulations. 

Compare this unruffled statement with last year’s BES demand for specig| 
funds to investigate unemployment compensation frauds alleged to amount ty 
not more than 11 percent, more than half unintentional. 

We urge your committee to find out why less than half the unpaid wages aye 
going to be paid. How were these cases handled? How many have been oy 
will be taken to court? 

Significantly, the Administrator blandly states that during the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year a similar violation picture was evident. 

Yet no request for an increase in appropriations for the enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was laid before the House Appropriations Comunitte; 
or has been laid before this committee. 

Under these circumstances, the conclusion is inescapable that this decision 
to continue 48-percent enforcement of the Wage-Hour Act is a decision either 
concurred in or proposed by the Director of the Budget and President Eisenhowe, 
himself. 

Up to this point the responsibility lies with Secretary Mitchell and President 
Eisenhower. 

But if the 84th Congress goes along with this shocking program for a continued 
48-percent enforcement of the Wage-Hour Act, it will take over and share that 
responsibility. 

We urge your committee and the Congress to require the Wage-Hour and Pub 
lic Contracts Divisions to submit a budget based upon a program of real enforc 
ment, one that will permit enough inspections and prosecutions to get violations 
down to the usual 10 percent and restitution of unpaid wages up to at least $0 
percent. 

Then, on that basis, we urge you to recommend appropriation of enough funds 
to do the job, not at a 48 percent level, but at a level of at least 90 percent. 


BLS STODY OF THE COSTS OF FRINGE BENEFITS 


Such studies have been made by employer organizations for several years 
‘Their so-called findings often show up in employer propaganda to their workers 
and the general public in industrial conflict situations. 

For example, last week the Ford Motor Co. through its Ford Rouge News 
with obvious intent to affect current negotiations, devoted a full page to a ce 
scription of fringe benefits for Ford workers under the existing contract. This 
propaganda was widely picked up by the general press in auto production centers 

Employer reasons for urging such a survey by BLS would probably include 

1. Use of the survey, with the prestige of the United States Governinent, t 
propagandize against workers seeking further improvements in fringe benefits 
telling consumers they will pay the cost of the fringe benefits when, in fact, the 
so-called costs may be largely or wholly absorbed in increased productivity. 

2. Use in attempts to amend the Federal labor-management relations law to 
restrict the area of mandatory bargaining, as suggested in the business press. 

A pilot survey, allegedly to develop techniques and for determining the avail- 
ability of materials for such a survey, is now being prepared by BLS for publi- 
cation. Although this pilot survey is claimed to be solely a study of methods, 
ind aithough there are serious questions regarding the sample on which it is 
based, BLS is insisting on the inclusion of figures on fringe benefit “costs.” 

Although the Department of Labor was set up to defend and promote the wel- 
fare of workers, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is devoting time, manpower, and 
money to this kind of study which serves the employers’ partisan advantage while 
it neglects other types of studies which labor needs and has asked for (more 
industry wage surveys, up-to-date family budgets, ete.). 

This survey is limited to production workers, instead of being put in per- 
spective along with a study of fringe benefits provided for salaried workers and 
executives, as proposed by members of the Bureau’s Labor Advisory Committee 

BLS is relying entirely on data furnished by employers who have an interest 
in eXaggerating “costs” of fringe benefits. The BLS has rejected suggestions 
that data be checked with the unions involved. The alibi is that the data were 
obtained on a “confidential basis.” (Why?) Even so, BLS could, if it wished, 
check the employer-supplied figures, without revealing them, simply by getting 
independent estimates from the unions. This BLS has refused to do. 

We suggest that BLS be asked for more information about this study, along 
these lines: 
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1. Why is the study limited to production workers; why not extend it to include 
sjlaried and executive workers? 

» Has the idea of such a survey been discussed with the BLS Labor Advisory 
Committee? If so, what were the comments and attitudes of members of that 
committee? 

3. How can the interest of the public or the workers be served by bias in the 
study resoluting from limiting it to production workers only, instead of including 
ihe salaried and executive workers? 

}. Is the survey to be based entirely on data supplied by employers? If so, 
do they not have an interest in padding or exaggerating “costs”? Has the BLS 
in its pilot study attempted to devise ways to check employer-supplied figures 
with unions by verification of such employer-furnished data or by getting inde- 
pendent estimates from the unions themselves? 

5. Has BLS refused union offers to supply independent estimates? 

6. Is it not true that the so-called costs of fringe benefits theoretically can be 
and actually frequently are absorbed because of technological improvements, 
improved worker morale, ete., and that, in the absence of such fringe benefits, 
there would be more than an even chance that the savings would be added to 
profits, not passed on in lower prices, particularly in those major industries 
having What are euphemistically called administered prices? Are the BLS 
studies measuring or taking into account such offsets to increased costs? 


BLS PRODUCTIVITY STUDY 


The BLS is preparing to publish a so-called all-manufacturing index. And to 
do s0 without submitting for review its data for industries comprising 45 percent 
of the total weight of the index. (Review of BLS studies for certain industries 
to be included in this index has led to substantial revision of the computation 
for those industries. ) 

More serious is the reported fact that, under pressure from the auto industry, 
the BLS is reported to have decided to withhold from publication and suppress 
its productivity figures for that industry as well as for others. 

Coupled with this suppression is the Bureau’s plan to merge and hide produc- 
tivity figures for particular industries in a combined index that, union economists 
helieve, will have a downward bias because of the methods used in combining 
data for inclusion in the index. This combined index can then be used by 
employers, press, radio, and television newscasters and commentators to fight 
abor’s efforts to bargain for productivity wage increases industry by industry. 
hy refusing to public data for individual industries, which would help unions 
in bargaining, the BLS is put in a partisan position on the side of employers. 

The BLS should be required to (@) submit such data for review by labor and 
other interested and informed parties prior to final publication and (0) to fully 
and carefully state the limitations and nature and extent of biases so as to 
insure against misuse of the figures. 

We suggest that BLS be asked for information along these lines: 

1. Has the auto industry or any part thereof requested, asked, or suggested 
that BLS withhold from publication the BLS productivity figures for that 
industry? If so, what was said? By whom? When’ 

2. Will the components of this index be submitted for review by labor and 
management in the industries covered prior to publication ? 

Is it true that computations in the automobile, agricultural implement, and 
tractor industries have, upon review, been revised to correct a downward bias? 

t. Will plans for a combined index to be published without review and with 
a downward bias tend to help employers resist union demands for upward adjust- 
nents in collective-bargaining contracts and at the same time deprive unions of 
the true facts about productivity improvements for their particular industries 
that, if available, would help them in bargaining for upward revision of their 
contracts with employers? 


STUDIES OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE INADEQUACY OR 
ADEQUACY OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


The Bureau of Employment Security is launching a study of the character- 
isties Of unemployed workers and is proposing another study, based on inter- 
views with unemployment-compensation recipients, for the purpose of finding 
out how far weekly payments go toward meeting expenses, what the money is 
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spent for, what expenses are not met and result in default, foreclosure, increaseq 
debt, ete. 

The purpose of the first study of characteristics is not clear. The need 
has not been established. Description by the Secretary of Labor and preliminary 
mimeographed outlines already sent to the cooperating State employment security 
agencies give rise to the justifiable apprehension that, whatever its purpose, the 
study would have the effect of minimizing the impact and importance of the 
present gross inadequacies of unemployment compensation payments (averaging 
not more than 35 percent of average weekly wages). 

Present inadequacies have been widely recognized and admitted. They have 
been the basis for recommendations repeatedly made during the past 2 years 
by the Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security, by the Secretary of 
Labor, and by the President that weekly payments be increased to not less than 
50 percent of the insured worker’s regular wage, the maximum increased to 
two-thirds of the average wage in the State and the duration increased to at 
least 26 weeks for all workers. 

The study proposes to break up the insured workers into different groups 
and classes, such as the sole or primary breadwinner, the supplemental bread- 
winner (Wives, sons, daughters), the very aged, part-time students, ete. 

Some State agencies have already objected to having to ask workers questions 
beyond those already required in interviews made at the time of application for 
unemployment compensation payments. As a result, some of the questions have 
been labeled “optional.” 

Data obtained in the first study will be used by those fighting adequate un- 
employment compensation payments. They can be expected to argue that pay- 
ments should not be measured primarily in relation to regular earnings. The 
will contend that the measurement of need should be substituted, the need 
per individual, varying according to the identity and family obligation of each 
insured person. This would be a trend away from the payment of adequate 
weekly amounts based upon earned right as a proportion of earned wages which 
has always been the underlying principle of unemployment compensation as we 
have known it in this country. 

While the need for this study, in terms of unemployment compensation, has 
not been shown and the purpose is not clear, the probable misuse of the results 
is clear. 

The second study, to be based on thorough interviews intended to obtain 
the economic facts of life as experienced by unemployed workers receiving in- 
adequate unemployment compensation payments, is unexceptionable, providing 
such interviews are objective and thorough. Such a study should, of course, be 
accompanied or followed by a revision of the city worker's family budget to bring 
it up to date by constructing it around a market basket of goods and services 
matching a truly American standard of living. Such a budget could then be laid 
alongside the unemployment compensation payments in each State, with two 
additional columns for deficits. The first of these two columns would be for 
the amount by which the payments fall short of the sum needed for sucl 
budget. The second column would be for the subsistence deficit, the amount by 
which the payments fall short of the minimum sum to meet food, housing, fuel, 
clothing, medical care, and other nondeferrable items. 

The first of these two columns would show the amount needed to maintain 
some measure of national economic health; the second would represent the mini- 
mum sum necessary to sustain the economic, physical, and social health of unem- 
ployed persons. 

We suggest that the emphasis on these two studies be changed: that all or 
more of the emphasis be put on the second study, supplemented with a reexamina- 
tion and bringing up to date of the city worker’s family budget, and that the 
first study be reviewed in consultation with the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security before being carried through to completion. 


Excerpts From Part 45, LA FOLLETTE COMMITTEE ON VIOLATIONS OF FREE SPEECH 
AND RIGHTS OF LABOR, JANUARY 16, 193% 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION 


Section 1—The membership of the Special Conference Committee 

The Special Conference Committee consisted of individuals representing 1- 
large corporations engaged in varied types of industry. The committees 
regularly to discuss subjects pertaining to industrial relations. 
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The most recent available list of corporations with authorized representatives 
on the Special Conference Committee is as follows: American Telephone & Tele- 
craph Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Electric 
(o., General Motors Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., International Harvester 
(o.. Irving Trust Co., Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), United States Rubber 
Co.. United States Steel Corp., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Ten of the corporations named above’ have been represented on the Special 
Conference Committee from its inception in 1919. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, became represented in 1925,’ and the United States Steel Corp. in 
1934.2 The committee considered the desirability of enlarging its membership 
through the inclusion of representatives from corporations in additional indus- 
tries. However, investigation led to the decision that this would be inadvisable 
hecause other corporations which were outstanding leaders in their respective 
ndustries in the same degree as the sponsors of the Special Conference Com- 
mittee, could not be found.* Omitting the Irving Trust Co., in 1937 the corpora- 
tions represented on the Special Conference Committee employed more than 
1.300,000 persons and paid total wages and salaries of more than $2,400 million. 
At the end of 1987 these 11 corporations claimed total assets in excess of $13,500 
millions.® (P. 16781.) 

* * * * * * * 
Section 3.—Special conference committee and studies on company unionism 

In addition to spreading propaganda favorable to company unionism, the 
special conference committee was much concerned over the publication of ma- 
terial unfavorable to employee representation plans. At one time, some com- 
mittee members ceased or threatened to cease supplying statistical data to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics because of a report issued by that 
agency Which they considered unfair to employee repreesntation plans. (P. 
16801.) 

* * * * * ~ * 

On October 11 “2 or 3° members of the conference committee met with a group 
f employers called together by the National Association of Manufacturers. 

“* * * the consensus of opinion was adverse to any immediate action, either 
through publicity or through a protest direct to the Secretary of Labor. It was 
lecided to take the matter up in a conciliatory fashion with Dr. Isador Lubin, 
ead of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and give him an opportunity to correct 
the report himself, if he saw fit to do so.* 

“On this point Mr. Anderson said the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
had notified the Department of Labor that its members will furnish no more 
information as individual companies, and that all facts supplied to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics must clear through the association. Other committee mem- 
hers indicated that their companies would discontinue cooperating with the 
Bureau.’ ** (P. 16802.) 

. * * tk * * * 

On January 22, 1936, Larkin, of Bethlehem, wrote to other members of the 
committee: 

“IT have just read the revised report in the December issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, entitled ‘Types of Employer-Employee Dealing.’ Whereas we 
were rather uncertain as to whether our trip to Washington to protest to Lubin 
would do much good, I think we are entitled to feel now that the trip did some 
good because of the tenor of the report is quite changed from its original setup 
by the qualifications that are used which takes much of the sting out of the 
report as compared with the preliminary release. One important thing you will 
notice is that the ‘bench marks’ which stirred up the criticism in the preliminary 
report have been eliminated from the final report and in using the term ‘com- 
pany union’ Lubin makes it plain that it is used without any intention at all of 
reflecting on employee representation.” (Pp. 16802-16803. ) 

The Irving Trust Co. was represented by its predecessor, the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Co. ane exhibit 7443 below. 

. nd, 

Exhibits 7489 and 7440. 

*Exhibit 7469. 

’ For details and sources see tables in appendix A. 

5 Exhibit 7706. 

® Exhibit 7717. 
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EXHIBIT 7705 


EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE SPECIAL CONFERENCE COMM [pppy 
HELD AT AKRON, OHIO, OCTOBER 9 AND 10, 1935 


Representation report by Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Mr. Larkin referred to the report on employee representation prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Laber Statistics, the first installment of which recentiy 
was made public. (See circular October 5.) He explained that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. had cooperated in this study on the assurance that it would be fair 
and objective, and had permitted investigators to visit its plants and interviey 
employees and officials. 

Mr. Slusser said that Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, had answered the question 
naire sent out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and had invited Federal in 
vestigators to visit Akron. The investigators replied that they knew all about 
the Goodyear representation plan and did not have the time or money available 
to make a personal visit. 

Mr. Young said that the United States Steel Corp. had received a request 
to permit the Bureau to make a spot study. The plants specifically mentioned 
in this request were those in which there had been the most discord and nnion 
activity. 

Mr. Kelday said the International Harvester Co. had answered the questio 
naire and furnished other information on request. He raised a question as to 
whether employers should cooperate further with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by furnishing them information or giving them other aid. On this point Mr 
Anderson said the Automobile Manufacturers Association has notified the 
Department of Labor that its members will furnish no more information as 
individual companies, and that all facts supplied to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics must clear through the association. Other committee members indi 
eated that their companies would discontinue cooperating with the Bureau 
(P. 16991.) 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FITZGERALD ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERNMENT AND Civ 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


The expression of my colleagues on the major factors of the issue before this 
subcommittee reflect as well the position of our organization and hence require 
no amplification. 

However there is one lesser factor that presents a problem peculiar to a segment 
of our organization alone, Federal employees, to which your attention is invited. 
That is the so-called Taber amendment providing that unemployment benetits 
shall not be paid to any person who voluntarily quits employment with the United 
States Government. 

We submit that such a blanket disqualification is grossly unfair. (Just as 
readily we would maintain a blanket of coverage for any and all quits would 
be equally unfair.) 

We know that many quits are for perfectly legitimate reasons, not attributable 
to the employee, and thus should be afforded coverage. A prime example of 4 
legitimate cause of separation, and only one example need be cited, is that in 
which an agency would find necessary and desirable move of location from one 
city to another as occasionally happens. Obviously a great number of employees 
could find it possible to move with the agency—just as obviously some could not 
because of varying community ties. Certainly a resignation induced by inability 
to follow the employing agency is not justification for disqualification for 
benefits. 

It is not for instance in the case of current State standards, harsh as in many 
cases they are. Indeed all States but one provide for payment for voluntary 
quit with good cause, and good cause is invariably interpreted to include inability 
to follow an employer from one locality to another beyond normal daily travel 
limitations. 

We maintain that the application of existing State laws are more than adequatt 
to control the situation. Such adequacy was amply demonstrated in the State 
operation of the Veterans’ Readjustment Act following the close of World War IJ 
The same standards, the same techniques now suffice for the current Federal- 
employee program. That was the intent of the Congress when the Federal Em- 
ployees Unemployment Compensation Act was enacted into law. There is no 
evidence to date that States currently disbursing benefits to Federal employees 
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are doing so under any but the State standard. Neither is there evidence of any 
ibuses aS Seems to be implied by introduction of the amendment. 

The net effect of retention of the amendment thus would be the implementation 
of a double-standard in every payment office ; good or bad one for the non-Federal 
employee, harsher by far another for the Federal employee. 

We urge the deletion of the amendment. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ON APPROPRIA- 
rIONS FOR SALK VACCINE, BY DONALD MONTGOMERY, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, UAW-CIO 


We recommend an amendment to H. R. 5046 as follows: In line 17, page 31, 
strike out *$380,000,000" and insert “$58,000,000.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to make available $28 million for grants to 
States to enable them to carry out, with respect to poliomyelitis, what has long 
heen One of their major responsibilities—the immunization of children against 
contagious disease. 

Almost from the beginning of public-health services the protection of children 
igainst contagious disease has been their first responsibility. This has become, 
through the years, a major reason for the existence of public-health services and 
a major source of strength to the Nation. 

State and local health services have been doing a good job. They know how 
to reach children. They know how to encourage mothers and fathers to get their 
children immunized. They know how to give immunizations. Their record in 
preventing the spread of disease and in building sounder health in children is not 
to be challenged. 

The $28 million additional appropriation which we recommended for maternal 
and child-health services will enable the States to live up to their traditions and 
achievements in this field. 

The amount recommended is intended to cover the cost of Salk vaccine for 
immunization of the children who normally look to State and local health serv- 
ices for this kind of service. 

The $28 million which we recommend is the amount requested by the Secretary 
if Health, Education, and Welfare in her letter of May 16 to the President of the 
Senate. 

Our own calculation of the probable cost of the vaccine for children served 
hy these local health services is $34 million. The difference is apparently due 
chiefly to the use by the Secretary of an estimate of the child population as of 
July 1, 1954, ages 1 through 19, that is 2 million less than the preliminary estimate 
for March 1, 1955. 

Our $34 million figure also includes the cost of vaccine for the third inoculation 
of the 9 million children in the foundation program, all of whom the Secretary 
excludes from her calculation. 

We suggest that the subcommittee ascertain the amount that is necessary to 
do the job. 

While the Secretary’s proposal covers the 18-month period ending December 
31, 1956, we recommend that the entire amount be available for use in fiseal year 
1956 in the event the supply of vaccine permits 8 inoculations for every child 
within that period. 

We are challenged by this new discovery in science to act, to Act promptly. 
and to act in the great tradition of the publie health services to insure that all 
children, regardless of the social or economic condition of their families, are 
ziven equal opportunity to share in the benefits of this new discovery. 

In addition to a proper concern for the children who will thus be protected. 
ve must recognize that, in dealing with contagious disease, if any children in 
the community are neglected, the entire community is endangered. That is why 
immunization against contagious disease is, and long has been, a keystone of 
public health service. 

Your committee has ready at hand the instrument through which this essen- 
tial service to the Nation can be rendered—the maternal and child-health services 
of States and local communities, assisted by Federal grants through an annual 
appropriation under part I, title V of the Social Security Act. This, we submit. 
is all the enabling legislation you need. It stood the test of another emergency 
in 1948 when the Nation demanded that aid be given to the States to provide 
emergency maternity and infant care for servicemen’s families. For that pro- 
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gram a total of more than $130 million was appropriated under title V in fisca| 
years 1943 through 1947, It stood the test then; it will stand the test now jp 
meeting the national demand that children share and share alike in the blessings 
that we anticipate for all of them from the Salk vaccine. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WorKERS, CIO 


STATEMENT OF DONALD MONTGOMERY, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


SALK POLIO VACCINE 


Senator Hiri. You may proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Monrcomery. Senator, this is the prepared statement on the 
question of the appropriation for the Salk polio vaccine. There are 
just 3 points I want to make on your proposal, which is that the item 
in your bill for grants to States on maternal and child welfare, now 
$30 million—that is line 17, page 31—be increased to $58 million. | 
just want to make these three points about that proposal. 

The first one is that by putting it in this bill and putting it in that 
item you will have ready for the use of the money, just as soon as the 
vaccine is available, a service for getting it to the children that is 
already in operation, that knows how to do it. The Federal-State re. 
lationships have been worked out and have been working for years. 

As you know, first under the Shepherd-Conner Act from 1922 to 
1929, this Federal-State relationship on local health problems in the 
maternal health field were deve ‘loped, and they were reestablished 
under the Social Security Act of 1935. So that this thing has been 
working ever since 1936. 

You have there the machinery of people with the know-how to do 
this job. 

The importance of it getting into that channel, it seems to me, is 
this, that if you Just appropriate it to the Secretary and it is assigned 
to someone else in the Department, they have this very serious prob 
lem about controlling the production and quality of the vaccine. ~ 
we have heard in the hearings before your labor committee and | 
the House of the very considerable administrative difficulty they seem 
to be having in working out a program for distribution. 

I submit this is one part of the polio operation that can be handled 
without all the difficulites that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare seems to be encountering. 

The machinery is here and is ready to go, and as soon as the vaccine 
is available this program will move swiftly. They will carry out 
these polio innoculations exactly as they have been doing for years, 
providing innoculations to children on diptheria, small pox, whooping 
cough, and i in some cases, tetanus shots. 


That is point No, 1. 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


No. 2, I think, is all the legislative authority you need. I base that 
statement on this fact: W hile the statutory limit for maternal and 
child health services in $16.5 million—and our recommendation woul 
put it considerably above that, of course—in 1943 the Congress started 
appropriating money for the emergency- -maternity and infant-care 
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program, the progam for obstetrical care and hospital care for the 
wives of servicemen. At that time the statutory limits on the mater- 
nal and child health services was $5,820,000. In 1946 it was raised 
to $11 million, but the appropriations during that time ran as high 
as $45 million in the year 1945, and in the fiscal years 1943 through 1947 
4 total of $130 million was appropriated for that purpose. 

So I suggest that if that was an emergency, this is, too, and it 
seems to me very likely that Congress would, in this case, as in that 
one, accept this temporary enlargement of the appropriation above 
the authorized amount. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


The third point I want to make is that while I don’t know how the 
Secretary estimated the $28 million figure that she has put in here, 
[ think I can guess how it was done. I want to point out that our 
own estimate is $34 million. The differences between the 2 estimates 
seem to come from 2 reasons. They are for some reason still using 
figures of the child population as of July 1, 1954, although prelimi- 
nary estimates are available from the Bureau of the Census as of 
March 1 1955. Those give a child population age as, 1 through 19, 

9 million higher than the estimates they are using over there in the 
Department. As you know, the population has been increasing re- 
cently by about 2.8 million a year, and probably some nearly 2 million 
of that takes place in these age levels. 

So that if you used the same figure in arriving at the $28 million 
that they have been using in their other statements concerning this 
program, they are using figures that are out of date. 

An additional reason for our larger estimate is that we would 

nclude, we recommend that provision be made for paying for the 

third ap for the 9 million children from the foundation program. 
And she excludes those children from it. 

I recognize perfectly well that not all of those 9 million children 
would be j in the categories that these local health services ordinarily 
serve. But since these 9 million children we feel sure will get first 
and second shots, we ought to have at least that group that get the 
whole recommended inoculation. So it would be that basis for 
ascertaining the value of the vaccine and making this year’s operation 
a better experiment. That is all I have. 

Senator Hin. Let me say this to you, sir: I am sure I can give 
you every assurance that this committee will provide all the funds 
that may be necessary to make certain that all the children get this 
Salk vaccine. 

Now, I have called a meeting of the legislative committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare at 10 o'clock Monday 
iorning. We will consider at that meeting if any further author- 
zation or legislation is needed. If there is, I shall certainly do every- 
thing I can to get the committee Monday morning to report that legis- 
lation out. You might have some question, too, not only of author- 
zation of the amount, but there might be some question of the m:ich- 
ing of funds and things of that kind. 

We will go into all that on Monday morning to make sure that 
every dollar that may be needed for this purpose will be provided, 
vill be appropriated. 

62284—55——71 
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We appreciate your testimony, sir. 

Mr. Montcomery. Thank you. May I emphasize again, the im. 
portance of, as we see it, putting it in the maternal and child health 
service, because the machiner y is there ready to go. 

Senator Hitt. Yes. We have had the experience in other years 
with diphtheria and whooping cough, in other vaccines. 

We appreciate your testimony here this morning. 

Mr. Monrcomery. And it is well to realize that the means of allot- 
ting the money between the States has been worked out and agreed to 
between the Federal Government and the States. You do not have to 
start on a new formula. 

Senator Him. One reason for requiring that formula is that, you 
see, where you require matching you might have some delay if you 

required that this money be matched. It might be in this case that 
the Federal Government would want to put up every dollar. Other. 
wise you would have to wait until the State legislature met to provide 
the State funds to do the matching. 

So we are meeting on Monday morning to consider this very ques. 
tion so as to make certain that every dollar that is needed to insure 
that every child gets this Salk vaccine will be appropriated. 

Mr. Montrcomery. May I suggest that Dr. Elhott be called to the 
committee, if you are taking testimony on the question, so that he could 
answer questions of this sort that I was not able to? 

Senator Hmx. Yes. Thank you, sir; we appreciate this very, very 
much. 

Now, Mr. Plumb. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT OF MILTON PLUMB, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
INFORMATION 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Piums. Mr. Chairman, may I say at the beginning that I am 
appearing here today in a dual capacity, both for the C. 1. O., and as 
secretary of the United States section of the Joint U nited States- 
Mexican Trade Union Committee, which speaks for the A. F. of L, 
the Railway Brotherhood, affiliated with the railway labor executives, 
and the United Mine Workers as well as C. I. O., in matters pertaining 
to Mexican labor. 

I am authorized to say that my statement is being made in its 
behalf, as well as for C. I. O. 

We are, as a united labor movement in this country, very vigor- 
ously opposed to the reduction which the House made in funds for 
the Mexican farm labor program. The reduction was only $137,000, 
but in its impact — this program the effect will be many times this 
seemingly and relatively insignificant amount. 


LANGUAGE OF REPORT 


What concerns us especially is the language of the report which 
relates to this cut. It reads, if I may quote just a section : 
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It is the committee’s belief that any small increases in cost due to recruiting 
all laborers from the interior of Mexico, rather than recruiting a portion of the 
jaborers at the border, can be absorbed by some reduction in compliance activities. 

What that means is that the reduction in the budget cuts directly 
at the compliance staff. In our opinion, this staff has already been 
reduced to a mockery. This would be a complete abnegation ‘by the 
United States, in our opinion, of its commitments to Mexico, which 
are made under the international agreement by which this program 
operates. 


ANTI-UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA 


Coming at this time it would be exploited in Mexico by small but 
active anti-United States elements, and they have already been making 
effective use for anti-United States propaganda purposes of develop- 
ments Which have occurred under this program during the last 214 
year's. 

* Senator Kincore. Let me ask a question at this point on this 
program, 

Mr. PLume. Surely. 

Senator Kua ork. I have been very much interested in it. 

One of the reasons for bringing these people up from the interior 
isreally also a io elopment. It he ‘Ips Mexico train their agricultural] 
workers; is that not right? 

Mr. Ptums. Absolutely. 

Senator Kirgorr. And that is why they want to bring them from the 
agricultural sections in the interior of Mexico rather than the border 
country which does not do anything? 

Mr. Puome. Certainly. 

Senator Kincore. So that it is a cultural development as well as a 
sifeguard against upsetting the domestic economy of this country; 
that right ? 

Mr. PLums. Well, we say that this has done very much to upset the 
farm economy of our country. Let me make clear, if I may, that we 
are not opposed to the law as it stands, provided certain minimum 
amendments are made. But we object very much to the improper 
administration of the law. We saw that most of the faults of this 
program are due to the fact that the Labor Department has never 
exercised powers, which it has, under the law to do this job properly. 

Senator Kirgore. Is it not better to say, though, that they have not 
had such funds ? 

Mr. Prump. Absolutely. That is certainly the major part of it. 


WETBACK PROBLEM 


Sen: ator Kircorr. And the most upsetting factor to the economy 
of this country is that if this program were properly carried on, then 
the only upsetting problem that we have would be the question of 
wethacks, who are always an upsetting problem, and also the health 
problem; is that not right ? 

Mr. Piump. Absolutely. 

Senator Kitcorr. There again the program is sort of strangled at 
the roots because of lack of funds to properly enforce it ? 

Mr. PLums. That is exactly it. 
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Senator Kineore. | just wanted to get that in the record becayge 
that has been so painfully in evidence, if you check the border contro] 
and check those control solutions. And you do not get good fary 
labor out of the border country there, but you could get rood farm 
labor out of the interior of Mexico where they actually do farming, 

Mr. Piume. That is exactly right. And we have always Opposed 
the border recruitment which has always been ha by the Labor 
Department over our objections. 

Senator Kirgore. In the law itself, there are adequate safeguards 
to keep from upsetting the farm economic situation, with reference 
to farm labor; is that not right ? 

Mr. Piums. We believe that is true, provided the Labor Depart. 
ment administers this program with a little more sympathy for the 
workers’ viewpoint. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY TO STATES 


We have found that the Labor Department, in general, delegates 
its responsibility to the State employment security oflices, and in the 
border areas, the four border States, the growers associations are, as 
you know, probably the most powerful single political force in the 
State. 

So what we find, Mr. Chairman, is that the growers associations 
put their pressure on the State employment services, and they just 
can’t stand up to it. 

Now, if the Labor Department were doing the job which we believe 
this law gives it the power to do we would not have this happenir 
And our objection, our complaints which our union has filed on this 
program, are always due to the fact that we just believe the Labor 
Department has put too much responsibility, has delegated too much 
responsibility, to the State agencies. 

Senator Kucorr. You realize, I think, as I have always felt, that 
there is certain farm labor out in that territory, for which you have 
to get Mexican labor. For instance, in Central Valley, in cultivation 
work in there, it gets so hot at times that American workers just 

cannot take it, it is too hot for them. But you can do down into the 
farm areas of central Mexico, you can get people who are acclimated 
to that heat and can work right straight through and do good work. 

Mr. Prums. Senator, I would agree only in part with your state: 
ment. We do not agree that American farmworkers will not do this 
work and that they cannot work in the hot climate of the Imperial 
Valley and the lower Rio Grande Valley. We know for a fact that 
there h: ave been Americans who settled in this area and for many 
years prior to this program did the work in the fields. They have 
been displaced largely as a result of the way this program has de 
veloped. We have today hundreds of unemployed serng bsn a in 
the Imperial Valley who have applied for jobs and have been turne 
down; which is a violation of this act. 

Senator Kirgorr. Of course, those people who have gone down 
there to work have acclimated themselves, and it takes some time to 
get acclimated. I have been in there. 

Mr. Piums. Absolutely. 
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DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN LABOR 


However, I do want to make this clear. We do not say that if you 
stopped this program today, that there would be enough farm labor, 
because under the operation of the law we come to depend too much 
on foreign labor. However, we say that many more Americans could 
be plac ed in these jobs with a better farm- placement service and with 
better administration of this law itself. 

Senator Kircorr. But do you not feel that it is one advantage in this 
labor, where you are just using it for a seasonal job, that possibly the 
would have to become itinerant workers; if you had your steady wok 
taken up by your American labor and bring the labor in for the job 
where there is a sudden augmentation of labor for a period, shall we 
say, in the stoop work, hs arvesting the lettuce crop, harvesting the 
melon crop, where you suddenly might get a tremendous increase? 

For instance, I know in one State where they are handling fruit, 

this happens to be not a Southern State, incidentally ; they are bring- 
ing some people in there during the picking season, because they just 
cannot get enough pickers. 

Sut they fly them in and fly them right back as soon as the picking 
season is over. They fly in just enough to augment their own pickers 
to get the crop in and then fly them back. 

Those people come back year after year, and they become very 
skillful, and you find practic: illy the same people coming in on the 
plane, picking the crop and going back. 

Mr. Prumes. That, Senator, is where the Farm Placement Service 
can do a much better job than it is doing. 

Senator Kirgore. This happens to be in West Virginia, and I am 
familiar with the system. We probably bring in about 200 for the 
picking season. 

USE OF AMERICAN LABOR STRESSED 


Mr. Ptump. We want to make it clear that we do not want any- 
thing written into this law, or any changes made which will prevent 
the growers from getting their laborers when they need them. 

What we do say is that many more Americans, with the growing 
unemployment, could be used in the field doing the work which the 
Mexicans now do. 

While we say that this is largely due to a lack of funds yet we feel 
that at times the Labor Department has not shown the sympathy for 
the workers in this position. 

Senator Kircorr. You then feel also that there is a lack, in other 
words, at the local level and the Labor Department permits over- 
riding of powers ? 

Mr. Prums. That is what happens nearly all the time in certain 
trouble spots. 

Senator Kiicorr. Then with the cut in funds that gives them still 
more reason for doing that? 

Mr. Prumes. Well, they would not be able to do anything; they — 
have no inspection at all. This was the basic point that Labor v 
making before the House Agriculture Committee on the hearings ¢ on 
the continuation of this bill. 
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At that time I read into the record a statement by the Labor Depart. 
ment that last year there had been only 116 complaints of wage cheat. 
ing in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

I contended that that statement showed, from what we know 
through our field investigations, that the Labor Department had be. 
come so badly understaffed that it just does not know today what js 
going on in any area. 

STATEMENT OF MEXICAN CONSUL 


Now, since my testimony, the Mexican consul in this area, Bernard 
Blanco, has issued a statement which I would like to read just a part of 
to show you how in the judgment of Mexico the Labor Department's 
report is really ridiculous in terms of what is going on. 

This is what the consul says: 

Approximately 40 percent of the employers who contract Mexican braceros are 
not complying justly with their contracts, The principal infraction is of that 
provision of the contract requiring them to pay the bracero a minimum of 5) 
cents an hour. They are paying them $3 for a day of 10 hours— 

May I interpolate that is 30 cents an hour which is what we charged 
is going on— 


and then making them give a receipt saying they were paid 50 cents an hour. 


We have field representatives there and we make studies, field in- 
vestigations, throughout all of these troubled areas. 

The two major ones are the lower Rio Grande Valley and the In- 
perial Valley of California. We do not say this goes on throughout 
the 24 States where the program is used. 

In most cases the growers do not engage in this and real progress 
has been made in New Mexico and Arizona in recent years, although 
we still have some trouble in certain areas. 


LABOR EXPLOITATION 


But as long as this situation continues all of this roundup of wet- 
backs is defeated in its em men We still are allowing exploitation 


to go on and through lack of adequate enforcement we are permitting 
the same low wetback wage of 30 cents to be paid in this area, although 
now it is being done under the pretense of a contract, a phony contract 
and a phony receipt. 

Now the Labor Department admitted in its testimony that it 
has had an inadequate compliance staff for this program from the 
very beginning, yet when it testified on its appropriation it did not 
face up to its admitted need for more compliance officers. 


COMPLIANCE OFFICERS 


We are firmly convinced as a united labor movement that before 
there will be adequate compliance of this program there must be at 
least 1 full-time compliance officer in each State for each 2,000 braceros 
brought in under the program. At present the ratio is 1 part-time 
compliance officer for approximately 7,500 braceros. 

Senator Kireore. Let me ask you a question. Those are perma- 
nent stations, are they, those compliance officers? 

Mr. Pitums. Yes; they are stationed at a base and they have a large 
territory to cover. 
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In the lower Rio Grande Valley last year when the increase in 
braceros jumped from 900 to 70,000 imported workers at the peak, 
[ am told there were 8 compliance officers there, and I know at 1 
point there was only 1 in this entire vast region of the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 

POSSIBLE USE OF MOBILE FORCE 


Senator Kireore. Would it be possible to do what. Immigration 
is working on in which you have a mobile force? There is no in- 
centive to have them except during crops and they have a mobile 
force now that works all along, clear back up as far as Memphis 
and up in through there and as a crop comes in so that work becomes 
available, their mobile force moves in checking for wetbacks? 

Mr. Ptums. Yes; that worked very effectively. 

Senator Kizcorr. I am just wondering if Agriculture could do 
the same thing by having a mobile force sort of following the crops 
and not just have, say, a permanent man stationed at Nogales or some 
place like that, but let him be moved as the need for labor in that 
area drops off so that there would be no incentive to employ them. 

Mr. Piums. I believe, sir, that they are moving compliance officers 
into these areas as they are needed, but the first problem i is to get the 
force. Before it can become mobile, you have to have the staff to do 
the job. 

The Immigration Service had to get an increase in its staff, and 
it got an increase. It went down there. We have been saying for 
years that the border could be closed and many people told us that it 
could not. 

This last year they went down there and by working very effectively 
they did close the border. 

There are a lot of things we object to in the way it was done, but 
that is beside the point. “We have today a closed border. This can 
be maintained. 

We would think that probably a mobile force would be the only way 
that this program could operate in terms of compliance enforce ement, 
but first you have to give them the staff. 


USE OF WORKERS IN NORTHERN CANNERIES 


Senator Kircore. Do you know that northern manufacturers send 
trucks down there and pick up labor and send them up north to can- 
neries, and so forth? 

Mr. PLumps. We know that has been going on a long time. 

Senator Kircore. Has that been checked ? 

Mr. Prump. We are trying to check it all we can. In Chicago 
there was a statement by the Immigration Commissioner himself last 
year that there were 50,000 wetbacks in the Chicago area alone. 

I might point out that in the roundup there in Chicago they only 
managed to catch about 2,000 according to the information T have. 

Now, I would like just to refer to this table to show what has been 
happening appropriationswise because I know you have a great many 
people to hear. 

Senator Hinti. We have a great many witnesses. 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND WORKERS 

Mr. Piums. You will notice that in 1953 there was over $2.5 million 
appropriated for this program. We only brought in that year 193,000 
Mexican contract workers. 

At that time there were 63 compliance officers and 317 positions in 
the Department. This has gradually gone down so that last year it 
was cut to just about half, $1,750,000, ~ but the increase in Mexicans 
brought in had gone up according to the best figures we can get to 
275.000. 

That will be the number for this fiscal year. Up to May 1, which is 
the last total, there were over 262,000 brought in, but we have only 40 
compliance officers, plus what the Labor ‘Department wants to call 
compliance officers, 23 management service agents, which do something 
in the way of informing the growers of what their duties are under 
the law, but who are not to our judgment compliance officer’. 

There are only 40 real compliance officers. In the testimony it has 
been brought out that these compliance officers must spend their time 
placing these workers as well, so they are only part-time compliance 
men. 

With 24 States using them you can see they do not go very far. 


EFFECT IF HOUSE REDUCTION IS SUSTAINED 


If the House cut, which is before this committee now, is allowed to 
stand, the number of compliance officers working on this half-time 
basis will be reduced to 18, which is 6 less than enough to have just 
1 policeman in each of the 24 States where this program is going on. 

So we urge that not only this full cut be restored, but that you ap- 
propr iate additional funds to bring this staff up to the minimum of 
175 full-time compliance officers. 

We also ask that you write into the law a requirement that these 
compliance officers be used full time on compliance activities because 
we feel that is essential. It is essential to protect not only the braceros 
who come in, the legal braceros, it is essential to protect the grower 
because growers file complaints through these officers, 1 complaint for 
every 3 workers, out of the 3,500 complaints processed. We say it is 
important to protect the family farmers in other parts of America who 
are having their income pressed down by competition with this 30 
cent-an-hour wage being paid in these trouble areas. 

Senator Kircore. In other words, it gives the farmer who is en- 
ploying American labor, or he and his family are working—— 

Mr. Piume. They work the fields themselves. 

Senator Kircore. A reduced income if he meets the prices by the 
man who is using substandard wages. 

Mr. Proms. The farmer right here growing lettuce, Senator, has 
to sell his lettuce here in W: ashington i in competition with the lettuce 
shipped from the Imper ial Valley of California, where to my personal 
knowledge wages of 35 cents are being paid right at this time; that, 
you see, is what the labor force of our farmers in this area are in 
competition with. 

Now, I want to say one other thing and then I will wind it up. 
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NEED FOR BETTER FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


We believe that part of this picture is the need for better farm 

lacement service and we point out that this program was reduced by 
almost $100,000 in the appropriations for 1955. We say that if this 

rogram were functioning effectively much of the need for constantly 
increasing the Mexican labor supply would certainly be removed. 

We urge that you restore and add funds to the request to at least 
restore it to the level of 1954, which would be about another $100,000. 

Senator Kireore. If the law were enforced, as intended by Congress 
when it passed the law, would not that tend to decrease the unemploy- 
ment level? 

Mr. Piump. It certainly would. 

Senator Kircorr. What I am getting at is you feel that there is 
unemployed farm labor in the United States? 

Mr. Ptums. We know it very definitely. 

We have members of unions in California who are trying to work 
right now and are constantly making appeals through this machinery 
to try to get these jobs. 

Senator Kireore. I am very much interested in the wetback prob- 
lem, and we worked hard on that and we thought we had a weiliitie 
law and also I thought you folks worked out a workable law on the 
other matter and I was trying to find out why it was not working. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you very much, Mr. Plumb. 

Mr. Piums. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hiri. Next we have Mr. Paul Sifton, national legislative 
Representative of the VAW-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL SIFTON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, UAW-CIO 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Strron. Mr. Chairman, I will try to stay within the allotted 
10 minutes. 

The matters that we have are 3 major ones and 3 minor which we 
feel are extremely important to the UAW-CIO program. 

Senator Hitt. We would appreciate your summarizing as much as 
youcan. We have a number of outside witnesses who have come from 
long distances. 

Mr. Srrron. I have submitted a statement. 

Senator Hi. It has been made a part of the record. 

Mr. Srrron. First, may I say that we certainlly subscribe to the 
position that the A. F. of L. and CIO witnesses have stated already, 
that we support a stronger Labor Department with a more nearly 
adequate budget for its various functions which, under the statute 
creating it, were to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working condi- 
tions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment. 
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For this very reason we are disturbed about certain methods and 
undertakings of the Labor Department, some of which may be the 
result of lack of statutory authority and responsibility. It seems to 
us that, unfortunately, the Labor Department does not do some impor. 
tant things that it should be doing and does undertake other things 
which are inconsistent with the responsibility and functions assigned 
by statute to the Labor Department. 

We wish to present statements on three items and I will ask that 
the prepared statements appear in the record. 

Senator Hi. Yes. 


MANPOWER POLICIES FOR TOTAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Sirron. The first one relates to the matter of manpower policies 
for total mobilization, compulsory or voluntary? This, I el a is 
a matter that affects all of labor and the general welfare and the na- 
tional security. 

The second item is the exercise of employer veto over BLS pro- 
posals for industry wage surveys in which we have had a very excruci- 
ating experience in the last year and a half and I am speaking of 
the CLO. 

Third, inadequate funds for reinforcement of the wage-hour and 
public-contracts acts. 

Then the three minor matters, the proposed BLS study of the 
so-called costs of fringe benefits. 

Next we have publication without adequate review of a so-called 
all-manufacturing index and the concealment of the productivity data 
for individual industries. 

Finally, the proposed BES study of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
unemployment compensation. These are dealt with in the prepared 
statement. 

Now, briefly referring first to the matter of manpower policies for 
total mobilization as set forth in our statement, Secretary Mitchell, 
when he appeared before your committee on April 25, stated that 
there was a need for “realistic and practical” manpower mobilization 
policies for use in case of armed attack or full mobilization to meet 
emergencies. 

However, he did not present, and his assistants and staff did not 
present, the matter that was presented before the House, apparently 
in deference to the request of the House committee to have these 
matters put together in one ball of wax and presented by the Civil 
Defense or the Defense Department. 

But since he has said that it is a matter of concern and is within 
the function of the Labor Department, we bring it here now because 
we know of no other way to get it before the committee, either this 
subcommittee or the full Appropriations Committee. And it seems 
to us they should inquire into this question of whether we are to have 
a compulsory or voluntary basis for a manpower mobilization in the 
event of extreme emergency or an armed attack. 

We urge your subcommittee or the Appropriations Committee itself 
to find out and tell the American people what has happened to the 
recommendations made 1 year ago by the Manpower Mobilization 
Committee and in its manpower policy for full mobilization, particu- 
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larly to its unanimous recommendation that even in “a situation of 
ultimate danger,” by which we understand following a bombing attack 
and what Val Peterson has estimated might be 9 “million casualties, 
voluntary measures should be used and will work better than com- 
yulsion. 

This study took 20 months. It was unanimously concurred in 
by management and labor. I have the text of it, and I will not 
take time to bring it out unless you would like to see it, but it was one 
of the most limited pieces of circulation that there has been. It is 
not classified. 

Senator Hit. Nothing secret about it, is there ? 

Mr. Strron. No. It just has had very slight readership, shall we 
say? 

Now the UAW-CIO is tremendously concerned about it and I 
have in the prepared statement our resolution No. 7 which deals in 
part with this question and raises the matter and says in the resolve 
as follows: 

We call upon the 84th Congress to investigate the Eisenhower administration's 
failure to adopt the National Labor-Management Manpower Committee’s man- 
power program for full mobilization and the apparent substitution of the pro- 
gram of compulsion, to come into force immediately upon the first bombing 
attack, 

Mr. Chairman, I might say in seeking to telescope I have omitted 
the reason for our apprehension, and it is this, as set forth in Assistant 
Secretary Siciliano’s statement in appearing before the House Com- 
mittee on February 2, where he said: 

We are going to have to be concerned with job rights because there might be 
some kind of requisition—that is a bad word to use—but, actually, the directing 
of people to various places where they might work. They may have job rights 
that they may not want to give up, so we will have to study that aspect of it also. 

There was not one mumbling word about the year-old report of the 
Management-Labor Committee, a& unanimous report turned over to 
ODM, Director Arthur F lemming, in April 1954. 

We have in our prepared statement a certain line of inquiry that 
we suggest the committee might want to make as regards what hap- 
pened to this report. 

I called the ODM on the 29th of April and was told that there had 
been no action on it. It was still under consideration. Well, I can 
understand that some eggs take longer to hatch out than others but a 
year is a long time. 

A few days ago I learned through the CIO that there has been some 
quiver of animation there and I think there is a call for some meeting 
of the committee about the 25th of May. I hope it means that some 
attention is going to be given to this matter. 

Mrs. Exzicxson. Nothing definite, just exploratory. 

Mr. Srrron. You just dash my hopes. 


EMPLOYER VETO OVER BLS SURVEY PROPOSALS 


Going to the second item, the exercise of employer veto over BLS 
proposals for industry-wage surveys, this is a matter of extreme con- 
cern to us. 
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On July 20, 1953, we first proposed and urged that BLS make q 
study of wages in the auto industry because it was a known fact, and 
it is one of the most anticipated things, I think, in recent industrial 
history, that we would be in collective bargaining, and we are in jt 
today with General Motors and Ford. 

For years the BLS has come before this committee and similar 
committees in the House and asked for funds to make wage surveys 
and the reason that was given again to your committee on the 25th 
of April by the Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics in asking for funds for w age surveys, she said: 


Their importance to constructive collective bargaining can scarcely be over. 
emphasized. 


We say amen and amen. But we have asked and asked and asked 
from July 20, 1953, up until some time last January, when we were 
finally turned down, I think the second or third time. The reason 
set forth and documented in our statement, and in a ver y candid letter 
which the Acting Commissioner sent to Chairman Fogarty, dated 
March 24, 1955, a copy of which I will furnish to the committee. 


COMMUNICATION 


Senator Hitt. Would you like to have that in the record, too, Mr, 
Sifton ? 

Mr. Sirron. Yes. 

Senator Hiri. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn E. Focarry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FoGaArty: This is in reply to a request from Mr. Kelley 
of your office for information on the background of a proposed survey of occu- 
pational earnings in the automobile industry, referred to in the letter of Janu- 
ary 20, 1955, from Mr. Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor, to Mr. Nat 
Weinberg, director, research and engineering department, CIO United Automob ile 
Workers. 

Early in 1954, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the course of formulating 
its wage survey work for fiscal year 1955, tentatively scheduled an automobile 
wage survey for the autumn of 1954. Later, as we began to make preliminary 
arrangements for this survey, we consulted with Mr. Weinberg and with the 
automobile manufacturers. As you know from your long acquaintance with 
the Bureau, all reports to us are voluntary and we need, therefore, to have 
the full cooperation of the reporting firms. In conversations with the automobile 
manufacturers our representatives found, last summer, that new models were 
to be brought out earlier than in other postwar years; that many technological 
changes were being made incident to the model changeovers; and that there 
would, no doubt, be extensive shutdowns during the period for which the survey 
had been planned. Also, mergers between smaller companies had either recently 
been effected or were underway, and the integration of operations in these 
situations would evidently take some time. Moreover, bargaining for new wage 
scales in some of the smaller companies was also in the picture. Under the 
circumstances, it appeared that the autumn of 1954 would not be a good time 
to make the survey. 

Before making a decision with reference to the survey, however, Mr. Clague 
personally went to Detroit and conferred with some of the automobile manu- 
facturers. We then concluded that it would not be wise to conduct a survey 
in the autumn of 1954. It appeared that a survey at that time would not provide 
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a representative picture of wages in the industry and hence would not be 
a sound expenditure of public funds. This decision was reported to the union 
and the companies. 

About 6 weeks later, Mr. Weinberg of the CIO United Automobile Workers 
requested the Department of Labor to review the Bureau’s decision. He urged 
that the Bureau undertake a survey early in 1955 and stressed the union’s need 
of such a wage survey in connection with contract negotiations scheduled for 
the spring of 1955. On behalf of the Department, Under Secretary Larson 
requested that we review all the factors in our earlier decision to see if a survey 
would be feasible in the near future. We established a tentative working time- 
table for the conduct of such a survey. I then wrote the representatives of the 
automobile industry, in part, as follows: 

“The United Automobile Workers—CIO has recently requested again that this 
wage survey be made in time for the bargaining sessions in the spring of 1955, 
when the present 5-year contracts expire. It has stated that data from such a 
survey would be useful in these negotiations if they were available by May 15. 
In view of the very great importance of these agreements, which have been 
“pattern setting” for other industries in addition to the automobile industry, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics wishes to do everything possible to provide 
information for the use of all parties in the forthcoming bargaining sessions. 

“Now that the plants are operating at high levels on the 1955 models, it seems 
that early 1955 would provide a representative period for a wage survey. 
Accordingly, we would like to ask whether your member companies would be 
willing to participate in such a survey beginning in January 1955. We would 
propose at this time to confine the survey to firms engaged in assembling complete 
passenger automobiles and trucks. It would cover all establishments of such 
firms other than those primarily engaged in (1) producing motor vehicle parts 
for sale, and (2) producing products other than passenger automobiles, trucks, 
or parts for those products. 

“We have examined the timetable carefully. In order to have the data 
available for negotiations by May 15, an agreement would be necessary by mid- 
January withthe companies and the unions on the scope of the survey—for 
example, the plants to be included and descriptions of occupations to be covered— 
in order that the schedule forms, instructions and job descriptions could be 
placed in the hands of the companies by January 21. It would be necessary to 
receive the reports from the companies not later than March 15, in order to have 
summary tables available by May 15.” 

Again, representatives of the Bureau conferred with spokemen of the automo- 
bile industry. In these discussions the representatives of the industry ex- 
pressed doubt as to the wisdom and necessity of an occupational wage study 
prior to the establishment of the new pattern of wages and working conditions 
which they anticipated would flow from the negotiations with the union during 
the first half of 1955. Ina formal reply to me on January 13, 1955, the managing 
director of the Automobile Manufacturers Association indicated that he had 
again canvassed the respective automobile companies and found that they were 
“* * * still unanimously of the opinion their representatives expressed last 
summer when they met with your representatives; namely, that a wage-rate 
survey of this industry prior to completion of collective bargaining negotiations 
in 1955 would serve no useful purpose.” 

The reasons for their conclusions were stated as follows: 

“1. The Bureau has stated that a primary purpose of these wage studies is ; to 
provide information of continuing value, available to the public and other in- 
terested persons, on the level of wages in various industries. A survey of the 
automobile industry at this time might not accomplish this purpose since all of the 
major collective bargaining and rate agreements in the industry will be negoti- 
ated in 1955. There is, therefore, a possibility that the Bureau’s study would 
require some change as soon as published. 

“2. Another indicated purpose of BLS wage-rate studies is to provide useful 
information for collective bargaining. It is understandable, therefore, that, 
as you say in your letter, ‘the Bureau of Labor Statistics wishes to do everything 
possible to provide information for use of all parties in the forthcoming bar- 
gaining sessions.’ 

“None of the automobile companies, for their part, feel that the proposed 
survey will add to the information required for collective bargaining. A new 
survey would be of no assistance to them and consequently they could not ask the 
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Bureau to undertake the expenditure of public funds and the very great effort 
involved for this purpose. 

“Further, they cannot understand what value a new wage rate study would 
have for the UAW-CIO, who, as you indicate in your letter, is the only party 
which has expressed a desire for the survey. The UAW-CIO, as the bargaining 
agent, knows the wage rates in all occupations in these companies. The uniop 
has these wage rates supplied by the companies—by occupation and by plant— 
in much greater detail than BLS could publish. It has negotiated, and has 
copies of, wage agreements and all amendments to collective-bargaining agree. 
ments since the last BLS survey of 1950. Since there has been a clear patterp 
of general wage movement, under these amendments, the companies feel that it 
would be a relatively simple task for the union to bring the results of the 1950 
survey up to date. Under these circumstances, any real need for a new survey 
for collective bargaining with the individual companies does not seem demon. 
strated.” 

Upon receipt of this letter and other communications from representatives of 
the automobile industry, the situation was discussed in the Department and 
Under Secretary Larson then wrote to Mr. Weinberg on January 20, 1955. 

We are, of course, interested in making a detailed occupational wage survey 
of the automobile industry as soon as circumstances permit and the cooperation 
of the industry is assured. We are now reviewing our program of wage-survey 
work for fiscal year 1956 and it is possible that we can undertake a survey some 
time during the next fiscal year. Some of the companies have already indicated 
their willingness to cooperate at a suitable time following negotiations. 

I think you will be interested to know that when we concluded late last sum- 
mer that an automobile wage survey in the autumn of 1954 did not appear feasi- 
ble, we revised our survey program to provide for a survey of wages in the 
cotton and synthetic textile industries for use in collective bargaining this 
spring. With the cooperation of textile manufacturers in both the North and 
the South, the Bureau began fieldwork on this study early in November and pre- 
liminary reports on our findings were dispatched to textile employers and unions 
early this month. This survey would have had to be interrupted by an automo- 
bile wage survey. In the event you have not had occasion to see these pre 
liminary reports, copies of both the cotton and synthetic textile reports are en- 
closed. 

I hope that this explanation will clarify the questions which you had in mind 
with respect to the Bureau’s proposed survey of wages in the automobile industry. 
We felt that we did everything within our power to undertake such a survey 
and, as I indicated above, we plan to renew our discussions with both union and 
industry representatives later this year. 

I should be very glad to discuss this with you if you have any further questions. 


Sincerely yours, 


ARYNEss JOY WICKENS, 
Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


NO STATUTORY RIGHTS TO STATISTICS 


Mr. Strron. It is perfectly plain, as we have said, that BLS has 
operated at the iron whim of the employers. ‘They have no statutory 
right to get the figures. ‘They do it at the pleasure of the employers 
and, under the circumstances, it must be said that they have done a 
very good job, despite those impossible conditions. 

We show, quoting Commissioner Wickens, that the auto industry 
did not think it wise to have this study. One reason they said was 
that after the bargaining in 1955, the wage survey would be obsolete. 

The purpose of the survey was to assist in peaceful collective bar- 
gaining and bargaining on the merits and not by economic force. 
We are for that. Statements recently made in the city of Wash- 
ington that we want a strike are cruelly wrong. We want a fair 
settlement around the table, and this would help us. 
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We take the words out of BLS’s mouth on that. We urge that 
there be certain inquiries made as to this but, rather than to try to 
fnd a villain, the situation is the villain. We suggest at the bottom 
that this committee call on the BLS to bring up next year a proposal 
for legislation that will give it a statutory existence in terms of having 
a right to obtain data without having the veto of the employers levied 
or suspended over every operation that they engage in. 

I wish I could go further on that. I appreci iate your courtesy in 
not ringing the bell on me for just a moment more. 


WAGE-HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACTS 


In the matter of inadequate funds for enforcement of the Wage- 
Hour and Public Contracts Acts, again it is dealt with and we quote 
the language of the acting administr ator, if such there be. It is 2 
little ¢ loudy i in my mind as ‘to whether there is one. 

I think the Secretary of Labor is signing the real legal documents 
when it is necessary, and Solicitor Rothman is between the desert 
and the stone here somewhere. But, in order to make our point 
that there is apparently only 48 percent enforcement of the Wage- 
Hour Act, we quote their language in which they say that in 52 per- 
cent of the investigations made in the past year they found violations, 
and there is apparently, it seems to me, an artificial distinction be- 
tween minimum-wage violations and hour violations. 

An hours violation winds up as a minimum-wage violation, it seems 
to us. 

There are also child-labor violations in this. 

Then, finally, there is $13 million of unpaid wages but repay- 
ment has been made or agreed to for only 6.5 million. The state- 
ment is made throughout that they are asking for enough money 
to do the same kind of job this year that they did last year, 48 percent 
enforcement, 52 percent repeal. 

We suggest to the committee that they ask the division what it 
would take to do a 90- percent job and to kick the budget up to where 
they can do a 90-percent job and bring that back here. We think that 
this repeal by the indirection of inadequate funds is in a way a frustra- 
tion of the expressed intent of Congress. 

We recognize that they protect their entire statement which to us 
is shoe king by the words “within budgetary limitations.” Maybe 
the fault is not in the Labor Department : at all but in the Office of the 
Budget or the White House. Whose decision is it ? 

In any event, unless this committee kicks it up, then the committee 
or the Congress will take some responsibility for 48-percent enforce- 
ment of the Wage-Hour Act. 


COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS 


On the others, I will urge the committee to give attention to the re- 
maining three items, the cost of fringe benefits which we say is, in 
our opinion, speaking for the UAW -CiO, unnecessary and dangerous 
in the form in which it is proposed because it can be used to complicate 
collective bargaining. 

We feel that cost of fringe benefits can frequently be absorbed in 
the efficiencies of advancing technology. 
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On the productivity study, we object to it in its present proposed 
forms for the same reasons and particularly because we feel that the re 
is an intent to mask the productivity history of the auto industry in 
the combined index and we want these industries broken out where we 
can look at them and use them across the table in rational negotiation 
based on facts. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF UNEMPLOYED 


Finally, this matter of study of characteristics of the unemployed. 
This is not a psychiatrist’s couch if you read it carefully, but it does 
have some inquiries that we think can lend themselves to changing 
from earned right to a needs basis in the structure of unemployment 
benefit payments. 

We urge that, instead, that amount of money be spent in moderniz- 
ing the city worker’s family budget to bring it up to an American 
standard of living so that we can work from ‘there and get the unem- 
ployment benefits up in amount and in duration to where it will be 
good for the unemployed workers and good for our economy. 

I thank you, sir, for extending my time. 

Senator Hin. ‘Thank you, Mr. Sifton. 


LA FOLLETTE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Strron. I have attached hereto a piece of documentation, an 
excerpt from the La Follette committee report showing that back i 
1935, I believe, there was an attempt to shut off data, threat to he 
off data, by the Automobile Manufacturers Association if a company 
unionism study were not pulled back and edited to their satisfaction, 
which I gather from the record was done. I mean the more things 
change the more they seem to be the same in the absence of statutory 
action by the Congress. 

Senator Hiti. That was attached to your statement so it will be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Surron. Thank you. 

Senator Hitt. Next we have Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald on behalf of the 
Government and civic employees organizing committee. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FITZGERALD, ON BEHALF OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


TABER AMENDMENT 


Mr. Frrzerrayp. I want to refer only to the so-called Taber amend- 
ment to which we strenuously object, not only for the reason that you 
pointed out earlier this morning, this point of a Government agency 
leaving the city or any particular area, but also the fact that you un- 
doubtedly will recall in the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act after World 
War II, the State did administer the same type of program under the 
State disqualifying act. 

So we honestly urge this committee to delete that provision. 

Senator Hiiy. Your statement has been made a part of the record. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hunn. Mr. Cecil E. Stanley, president of the American 
Vocational Association. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF CECIL E. STANLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE STATE OF NEBRASKA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Stantey. I have submitted a statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Hirz, It will appear in full in the record. 

Mr. Sranuey. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CECIL E. STANLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION AND STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE STATE OF 
NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Cecil E. Stanley. 
I am State director of vocational education for the State of Nebraska and 
president of the American Vocational Association. In my presentation I am 
speaking for the members of the American Vocational Association and the edu- 
cational forces of my State. The American Vocational Association is a pro- 
fessional organization composed of more than 30,000 vocational teachers, of- 
ficials, and lay citizens interested in the further development and improve- 
ment of vocational and industrial arts education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS GRATEFUL FOR INCREASE IN FUNDS 


First of all, may we state that the members of our association are indeed 
grateful to the National Congress for the generous increase in the appro- 
priation for vocational education for fiscal 1955. We are happy to report 
that the increase of $5 million over the appropriation for the previous year 
has meant much to the further development and improvement of vocational 
education in the public schools of the Nation. We are also delighted to re- 
port that from a study of facts revealed by a survey made by the United 
States Office of Education, we are thoroughly convinced that the addition- 
al funds made available for fiscal 1955 are being used on a sound, wise, and 
economical basis. Among other things, it hus resulted in an increase in en- 
roliment in vocational training of approximately 335,000 people. 


USE OF NEW FUNDS 


Officials of the United States Office of Education have made a rather ex- 
tensive survey to determine how the $5 million is being used in the several 
States and Territories. A summary of the findings of the Office of Education 
shows that as a result of the $5 million increase, more than 2,200 addition- 
al full-time and more than 4,000 adidtional part-time vocational teachers have 
been employed. The part-time instructors are highly specialized teachers who 
work at their regular occupations and do a bit of teaching as a sideline. They 
are usually employed for a few hours per week of related instruction to ap- 
prentices or to offer special courses for out-of-school youth and adults. 

We are exceedingly proud that an additional 335,000 people are now receiving 
vocational training that will help them to become better American citizens as a 
result of the new money made available for vocational education by the National 
Congress. 

MORALE HIGH 


In addition to the greatly expanded program resulting from the increased 
funds voted by National Congress, there is new enthusiam among vocational 
teachers and officials everywhere. New life has been breathed into the men and 
women who are devoting their lives to the vocational training of our people as 
a result of the very favorable action that was taken by National Congress last 
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year. They look upon the increase in funds as a vote of confidence by Nationa} 
Congress. It has made them feel that their efforts are appreciated and that 
their work is of importance to the welfare and security of this Nation. Today 
there is no group in America more devoted to its work than those engaged jp 
vocational education. The morale among vocational worker at all levels jg 
high. Wewant to keep it that way. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BEING EXPANDED IN RUSSIA 


The members of our association are well aware of the fact that vocational] 
education is being expanded in all parts of the world. Especially is this true ip 
Russia and Soviet-dominated countries. Russia is rapidly expanding her pro- 
gram of vocational education. This is eveidenced by recent developments de- 
scribed in an article by Clifton Daniel that appeared in the September 22, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times. 

The article contained the following: 

“Moscow, September 21.—Yesterday, in Moscow, Leningrad, and other centers, 
technical training schools were opened for graduates of the 10-year urban public 
school. The object of the schools is to divert a number of students from the pur- 
suit of intellectual careers and train a new class of skilled technicians for in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport, and trade. 

“By November there are supposed to be 250 such schools in operation in 152 
towns and cities and 13 workers’ settlements. * * * 

“Instructions will be free and students will receive an annual stipend. Those 
who want to continue their studies after going to work can enroll in evening 
classes or university correspondence courses. * * *” 

There is no reason but that Russia is stepping up its program of vocational 
education as an important part of its effort to increase and improve the quality 
of Soviet production. This is doubtless a part of Russia's effort to make inroads 
into the markets of the world. As an indication of what is taking place, I quote 
herewith from an article by Henry B. Lee which appeared in the Washington 
(D. C.) Sunday Star under date of May 23, 1954. 

“Tron Curtain countries are now selling in South American markets with the 
enthusiasm of a junior salesman and getting the results of a senior Salesman, 
They have signed eight trade agreements recently with Argentina and Brazil. 
They are now casting covetous eyes at others. 

“While the Soviet bloc has been gaining an economic foothold in Argentina 
and Brazil, United States exports to those countries have tumbled about 50 
percent. Between 1951 and 1953 our exports to Argentina dropped from $233.1 
million to $104.2 million, to Brazil from $699.8 million to $295 million.” 

Russia’s expanded vocational program is without a doubt playing an important 
role in her expanded porduction and increased trade. 

Much of the future security and well being of the United States is dependent 
on the productive and distributive capacity of the masses of our people. We 
cannot afford to slacken our efforts for a day in our efforts to make our present 
and oncoming generations a productive people. This cannot be done without an 
expanded program of vocational education of less than college grade. The 80 
percent of our population who do not go to college must have vocational training 
to fit them for useful and gainful employment, if we are to keep ahead in the 
“battle of production.” 

Though great progress has been made in the United States in the develop- 
ment of a sound, effective, nationwide program of vocational education, there 
is still much to do. From the best information our association has been able 
to bring together, the program is only about 50 percent developed—that is, only 
about 50 percent of the people who need and can profit by vocational training are 
presently receiving it. 


REPORT ON ADDITIONAL VOCATIONAL NEEDS 


In an effort to secure the latest and most up-to-date information as to the 
need for the further development of vocational education in the several States, 
the American Vocational Association sent a questionnaire to the State director 
of vocational education for each of the several States and Territories, asking 
for specific information. 

Replies from all of the 51 States and Territories of the Nation have been 
received. We are glad to present to this committee a summary of the replies 
received from each State, setting forth (1) the total number of additional yoca- 
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tional teachers needed ; (2) total cost for employing teachers on an annual basis 
at present salary schedules; and (3) total amount of Federal funds needed, 
based on present percent paid from Federal funds. I would like to emphasize 
that this table, which we would like to have included in the hearings, deals 
with the number of additional teachers needed. 


Additional teachers and funds needed for vocational education 


| 
| Total Total cost for | Total amount of 
number of employing Federal funds 
additional teachers on needed, based 
| vocational | annual basis at | on present per- 
teachers | present salary | cent paid from 
needed schedules | Federal funds 


Alabama ~ % $2, 422, 550. 02 $1, 211, 275. 01 
Arizona 133, 429. 07 | 21, 868. 84 
Arkansas 727, 800. 00 361, 400. 00 
California | 2, 348, 000. 00 | 676, 720. 00 
Colorado 253 | 994, 203. 24 402, 994. 80 
Connecticut . os 1, 298, 520. 00 | 260, 408. 00 
Delaware _ - -- : | | 149, 500. 00 73, 215. 00 
District of Columbia ! 31, 300. 00 | 6, 260. 00 
Florida cau 383, 225. 00 77, 720. 00 
Georgia vos 752, 983. 25 | 252, 553. 56 
a 79, 760. 00 | 22, 820. 00 
Idaho 227, 888. 65 47, 851.84 
OS eee i ci inc ih ance ep i in se sin as 3, 765, 000. 00 | 1, 460, 000. 00 
Pion s Rdecanennnausonennasceasn ae 540, 818.00 | 122, 433. 00 
lowa....--- SPURT SAORI aadeeeeae’ 1, 835, 680. 00 | 719, 890. 00 
Kansas ‘ 1, 055, 000. 00 178, 750. 00 
Kentucky - - - kaa ateba aman canoe 1, 436, 200. 00 623, 850. 00 
Louisiana. -- pas naw aa ate we 1, 592, 532. 18 204, 509. 70 

ec dls Sma sarata Sd 358, 900. 00 | 172, 800. 00 
Maryland 382, 000. 00 95, 500. 00 
Massachusetts. -- .--- -- 4, 557, 985. 00 762, 303. 00 
Michigan _- seek aaiteta aaa Spa kel 6 10, 692, 500. 00 | 1, 588, 075. 00 
Ean ntccerccaseon : sedan mck eodaoa saat 293, 810. 00 73, 452. 50 
Mississippi- - - - -- - - . Se ah i pri nttionn atinaet | 915, 974. 00 | 405, 521. 00 
WN c8 cds ndnwidenkaedan : 878, 700. 00 154, 952. 00 
Montana s sccakeraiieaed | 79, 000. 00 20, 200. 00 
Nebraska tens | 282, 000. 00 91, 960. 00 
Nevada. _-_- maee sunita cael 161, 480. 00 80, 740. 00 
New Hampshire. -- deine mnice nines . ‘ 129, 800. 00 48, 100. 00 
New Jersey is 5 ciecanead ; : 66 323, 000. 00 | 129, 550. 00 
New Mexico... ---- plane atc : raed ¢ 73, 851. 00 | 36, 925. 50 
New York. kee ; ae poisons | 11, 486, 100. 00 1, 540, 900. 00 
North Carolina. ..-.----- weeeone nae dle 450, 830. 00 81, 176. 00 
Ot IES os nnkeaveueweocananes ae a 2 610, 039. 00 | 227, 546. 00 
PS ee ignaraie mabe wate 952 17, 474, 071. 43 3, 636, 117. 56 
Oklahoma. ----- Dimonetas i 666, 982. 00 222, 327. 34 
Ce oleh eck a ee | 454, 603. 02 147, 310. 90 
Pennsylvania 4 ipihiniiceitha Janceaa a 37 | 1, 449, 100. 00 | 427, 955. 00 
Puerto sev. ...-...- Se aed eeis Sreacedégeduwal 877, 880. 00 | 438, 940. 00 
Rhode Island iikidiemkhiwcc maces etna tage aa 5 376, 348. 00 188, 174. 00 
South Carolina. - - ; 5 297, 186. 70 138, 505. 71 
South Dakota_ --.-.----- oeaibearal 896, 366. 00 285, 109. 00 
i. Se seis Canetti cascada ae AE { 1, 991, 038. 00 | 742, 496. 50 
ees ical 7 567, 000. 00 125, 749. 80 
Utah 638, 500. 00 108, 545. 00 
:, | ee Be ee ee eee eee 95, 100. 00 19, 845. 00 
Virginia ca sedacude “x ats iy 2, 696, 448.00 | 898, 816. 00 
Washington - - ..- . 210, 000. 00 | 70, 000. 00 
West Virginia 7 321, 000. 00 139, 000. 00 
Wisconsin - - ---- 474, 300.00 | 118, 595. 00 
Wyoming | 141, 200. 00 37, 300. 00 











19, 01545) 81, 077, 481. 56 19, 979, 007. 56 





) District of Columbia does not represent total needs but the number of additional teachers requested 
by District of Columbia authorities for 1956, 


Note.—Some of the figures presented in this table do not correspond with those presented to the House 
subcommittee dealing with this same appropriation. A few States made a resurvey of needs after the 
House figures were presented. This accounts for different figures for a few States. The information pre- 
sented herewith in the above table represents the best information available from State vocational au- 
thorities as to the need for further development of vocational education in the Several States and Territories 
of the Nation. Original replies from States will be made available to the committee upon request to the 
Ameriean Vocational Association, 
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From the information presented herewith, which was made available to the 
American Vocational Association by State directors of vocational education for 
the several States, it is quite evident that the present program of vocationa| 
education in the public schools of this country is far from adequate, and that 
there is need for further development if we are to provide training opportunities 
for all who need it and can profit by it. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 


In light of these facts, we earnestly request Congress to appropriate for fisca] 
1956 the full amount authorized ($29,300,000) under the provisions of the George. 
Barden Act. Such action would result in making vocational education available 
for several hundred thousand additional people who need such training. [It 
would be a step in the direction of providing greater security for the Nation 
and promoting the general welfare among the masses. 

That there is great need, from a security standpoint, for expanding and im- 
proving vocational education of less than college grade is set forth in a very 
positive manner by the report that was released recently by the National Man- 
power Council. Its report (based on a Nationwide study), entitled “A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower,” points out clearly the importance of trained skilled 
manpower to the security and well-being of the Nation and the great need for 
expanding and improving the vocational program at the secondary school level, 

In this uneasy hour of our Nation’s history, when the skill of the masses may 
be the determining factor in our remaining a free and independent Nation, we 
should move forward with the further development of vocational education, 
To stand still is a risk we can ill afford to take. 


NEED FOR EXPANDING DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


We would like to single out distributive education for special mention because 
of past actions and apparent misunderstandings regarding this important phase 
of vocational education. 

One of the most difficult problems facing administrators of vocational train- 
ing programs is the need to greatly expand training facilities for the many 
thousands of workers engaged in distributive occupations, During the past 50 
years this occupational field has grown by “leaps and bounds,” until today be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent of all gainfully employed workers are engaged in some 
phase of distribution. Furthermore, it is predicted that this group will soon 
comprise 50 percent of our total labor force. Yet during this current year less 
than 3 percent of the total Federal appropriation for vocational education has 
been available for distributive education. 

Educators are also aware that 75 percent of all distributive workers are em- 
ployed by our 38,800,000 small businesses (less than 25 employees). Obviously 
these small businesses cannot hope to operate their own training programs; and 
yet with 400,000 small businesses literally disappearing every year, we know 
that training in distribution is urgently needed, if our economy based on free 
enterprise is to remain strong and Virile. 

Distribution in America is admittedly inefficient. It is further recognized 
that the cost of inefficient distribution must always be absorbed by both the 
producer and the consumer. It was because of the recognition of this basic truth, 
and because distributive education was accepted as an integral and important 
part of a total program of vocational education, that the American Vocational 
Association passed the following resolution during their annual convention in 
December of 1954: 

“Whereas there is great emphasis on the role of distribution in our economy 
and the training necessary in making distribution effective; and 

“Whereas the original legislation for distributive education provided for needed 
training in this vocational area for a major number of employed people; and 

“Whereas such a program depends for its effectiveness upon vigorous leader- 
ship on a national level: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the AVA make every effort to prevail on the Congress to 
provide that further appropriation bills relating to funds for the distributive 
education service follow the established allocation of funds as provided in the 
George-Barden Act.” 
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The effect of Federal aid on the development of vocational programs cannot 
be denied. For example, the enrollment in distributive education in fiscal 1951, 
pefore Federal funds were cut was 341,440. The next year (fiscal 1952) after 
a period of almost continuous growth of enrollments in distributive education, 
Federal appropriations were first cut to $900,000 and the enrollment immediately 
dropped 31 percent to only 234,984. During the following year (fiscal 1953), 
Federal funds were limited to only $450,000 and the enrollment dropped to 209,- 
012. For fiscal 1955 Congress partially restored funds for distributive educa- 
tion and States are once again reporting increased enrollment in programs of 
distributive education. 

During the fiscal year 1953, State and local expenditures per dollar of Federal 
funds amounted to $4.76 for all programs of vocational education. During the 
same year, however, State and local expenditures per dollar of Federal funds for 
distributive education amounted to $10.77. This tremendous response of States 
snd local communities clearly indicates a recognition of the need for distributive 
training throughout the country. The total of funds available, however, is still 
pitifully inadequate. 

If State and local interest is to be further stimulated, or even continued, then 
Congress, we feel, should at least romove the restrictive language pertaining to 
distributive education from the appropriation act for vocational education. In 
fact, Congress can greatly encourage States to further expand distributive train- 
ing by merely removing this stigma placed on the program. Encourage distribu- 
tive education, and tremendous expansion can be expected. Continue to restrict 
the program, however, and you will discourage State and local communities in 
their efforts to meet this recognized need for training. The 25 percent of all 
gainfully employed workers look to you for educational assistance and encour- 
agement through an increased appropriation for distributive education. 
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NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS AND EMPLOYEES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITFD STATES, 1954 


Number of Number of 
persons Persons 
25 M 24,004,0uu0 * 25M 


22,404,000 


5 826.000 


2,288,000 


MANU FACTURING WHOLESALE AGRI CULTURE 
CONSTRUCTION RETAIL ana FORESTrY and 

ana SERVI CE FISHERIES 
TRANSPORTATION BUSINESSES 


* Includes one million estimated manufacturer's selling force. 


** Source: igsy Edition, National Income, Sunpolement to the Survey of 
Current Business, Table 28, pp.2u2-3. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR TIE SEVERAL VOCATIONAL 


SERVICES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 3u, 1953 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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TRADE & AGRICULTURAL HOME DISTRIBUTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION FOR DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS IS THE NEGLECTED LINK 
IN THE CHAIN OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


SOURCE: Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education 
to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, U.S.D.H.E. W. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Stranuey. May I add to the remarks I have submitted for the 
record by referring to a remark of Mr. Biemiller of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor regarding advisory committees in the Office of Edu- 
cation by saying that the American Vocational Association for some 
time has been on record as favoring the establishment of such ad- 
visory committees in the Office of Education. We heartily approve 
and support Mr. Biemiller’s statement. 

Senator Hitt. How long has it been since we have had those com- 
mittees ? 

Mr?¢ Mostry. The advisory committee was disbanded some 4 years 
ago, I believe. 

Mr. Srantey. I would like to say that the American Vocational 
Association and its workers and members are certainly very appre- 
ciative to the Congress for having given us an additional $5 seiilion 
We feel that we will all be pleased and amazed when we see the 
record that results at the end of this year because of that additional 
$5 million. 

It is estimated that upward of 337,000 people will have been 
trained in some area of vocational education because an additional 
$5 million was appropriated. 

There is the problem now of just what is the need for vocational 
education. The American Vocational Association, during the past 
year, has made an extensive survey to find out just what those needs 
might be and we have included the results of that survey in our 
report to you. 

The figures presented were submitted by the directors of voca- 
tional education from each of the 52 States and Territories. They 
show the number of additional teachers needed, the cost for such ex- 
pansion in vocational education and, assuming that the percentage 
of Federal funds to the total local, State, and Federal would be ap- 
proximately the same, we have then entered the amount of additional 
money needed from Federal Government sources. 

We have shown that a total of about 19,000 additional teachers is 
needed and about 19 million additional Federal dollars. 

Senator Hinu. Yes. 

Mr. Stantey. I do not believe it would be fair to say that,.if we 
were granted the additional $19 million we could overnight put it to 
maximum effective use. However, we do say that at this time we feel 
we are ready and able to use to efficient advantage the remaining por- 
tion of the George-Barden funds. 

Senator HiLu. $29,300,000 ? 

Mr. Srantey. That is right. The American Vocational Associa- 
tion has instructed me to urge this committee that such appropriation 
be made available for the vocational program. 

One other thing I would like to explain. <A problem that we have 
been faced with as directors and administrators of vocational pro- 
grams throughout the United States is the matter of an adequate 
program in distributive education for those who are engaged in dis- 
tributive occupations. 

Included in the statement are some charts, facsimiles of the charts 
I have here, which I would like to explain to you. We feel that the 
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programs of vocational education should be well rounded; that ade- 
quate production plus efficient distribution plus intelligent consump- 
tion equals national health. 

We in vocational education have the job of training in these areas; 
agricultural and industrial education, distributive occupations edu- 
cation and homemaking education. 

The point that I would like to bring to bear at this time is that our 
distributive education program is the weak link and that we are not 
now able to do an adequate job. 

This chart briefly gives you the picture of the numbers of workers 
in the various fields: in manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion, a little better than 24 million; in wholesale, retail, and service 
businesses, a little more than 22 million; a little less than 6 million in 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries; a little more than 2 million in 
other occupations. 

Now, what do we have to work with in the solving of this problem ? 

We have a little more than $50 million of local, State, and Federal 
funds, for training in industrial education; that is, to take care of 
94 million workers. We have a little less than $50 million of State, 
local, and Federal dollars to take care of the 6 million in agriculture. 
Homemaking we do not bring into the picture because homemarkers 
are not normally considered as wageearners. But in the case of dis- 
tributive education, we can make a very definite comparison : 22 mil- 
lion plus workers (25 to 30 percent of the total working force in 
this country) and to date we have had less than $10 million—con- 
siderably less than $10 million—of State, local, and Federal funds. 


DISTRIBUTIVE TRAINING 


In fact, of the total appropriations for vocational education made 
by Congress (Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds), only 3 per- 
cent was distributed or allocated to distributive training. So we are 
suggesting to this committee that the problem of adequate funds for 
the training of those engaged in distributive occupations, be provided 
for. 

We feel that if we can get more encouragement through the appro- 
priation of Federal dollars, we can do a much better job in distributive 
occupations. 

Just this one final chart. In 1873 there was little or no emphasis in 
any of our schools in this country for training in any of the areas 
of distribution or marketing. 

By 1937, through all those years, such training had finally increased 
to about 20,000 enrollees in our schools. With the passage of the 
George-Barden Act, just that quickly the emphasis changed, and today 
we have approximately 180,000 students in our high schools over the 
country who are enrolled in some phase of distribution, marketing, 
or advertising. 

T am suggesting that if you can give us some encouragement in this 
field, if you can remove the restrictive language of the George-Barden 
bill which limits funds for distributive education, we can develop 
very quickly a tremendous program in this field for the 25 or 30 
percent of our total working force engaged in distributive occupations. 
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PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


Senator Hini. I am trying to get another classification. We have a 
bill before the legislative committee for practical nurse training 
through vocational education. 

Mr. Mostey. Mr. Chairman, could I mention in regard to that par- 
ticular program that there is tremendous need for it? You were re- 
sponsible for getting through Congress a few years ago, a very fine 
bill to build hospitals. However, they have not been able to man a 
lot of them because of the lack of nurses. Additional funds for prac- 
tical nurse training, administered through vocational education au- 
thorities, would be a great stimulus to that program also. 

We appreciate very much the wonderful support that you and the 
members of the committee have given us through the years. 

Senator Hiri. Thank you. 

Well, this is a very excellent presentation, gentlemen. I have to 
admit that you came to a very sympathetic heart when you came here, 
but you have made a very fine presentation and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Srantey. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MONRONEY 


Senator Hitn. Our colleague, Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma, had 
hoped to be with us this morning but was unable to get here. He has 
sent me his statement urging the subcommittee to approve an addi- 
tional allowance for vocational education, and I shall place his pre- 
pared statement in the record for the information of the committee 
and of the Senate. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge the committee today to give serious consideration 
of an increase of $2 million in the funds for vocational education for the coming 
year. 

I know of no program in government where the public good is so amply repaid 
as it is in this investment in education, The funds of $23,673,261, appropriated 
last year, will be duplicated for this year unless the committee acts to increase 
the amount. 

In every section of the Nation, and particularly in my own State, this program 
of cooperating with the States in vocational training is filling a vital educational 
need as well as strengthening our defense capacity. If we are to hold our lead 
in technical advantages, we must not permit the increasing need of this vital 
training to go unmet. 

When Congress in 1955 increased the funds by $5 million the results were fan- 
tastic. An enrollment increase of more than 335,000 students resulted. The 
increase only partly met the additional needs of this program that are felt in 
every State. 

In my own State a quarter of a million dollars is needed to meet the needs of 
the school systems which are ready and waiting to institute the programs if the 
additional funds are appropriated. Our demands in Oklahoma include the need 
for 55 new teachers of vocational agriculture; 15 new teachers in distributive 
education; 68 new teachers in home economics; and 35 new teachers in trades 
and industries. 

Nationwide the results of a survey show that the requirements waiting to be 
met for vocational education run to a total of 17,362 teachers. 

I have watched this program in its operation in Oklahoma and know first hand 
of the tremendous success that it is making in equipping our young people for a 
greater service in agriculture and in the many trades. Without it, the vast 
majority of our high school students would be graduated without any realistic 
understanding of any trade or vocation. Being unable to take a trade-school 
course or a course at the university or the arts and mechanics colleges, they 
would find it impossible to be absorbed into the industrial or agricultural life 
of the Nation. 
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With these programs, however, hundreds of our schools are turning out quali- 
fied mechanics, metal workmen, experts in various trades as well as master 
farmers. 

Oklahoma has distinguished itself by its outstanding program that has brought 
honor to the State and to its vocational students. Dozens of national awards 
have been won by the boys in our Future Farmers organization while the girls 
who belong to the Future Homemakers groups likewise have shared in winning 
many honors. 

It would be impossible to paint a true picture of agriculture, the State’s 
largest industry in Oklahoma, without stressing the tremendously important 
role played in it by the FFA with its program of vocational agriculture training. 

IFA membership in Oklahoma has grown steadily in the past 27 years. From 
a humble beginning of only 15 chapters and less than 600 members, it has today 
2°60 chapters with a membership exceeding 16,225. This tremendous growth is 
practically entirely due to the expansion of vocational agriculture departments 
in the high schools of the State. 

We are proud of our FFA not only because of its size, but because it has 
hecome an established fact that Oklahoma’s Future Farmers are tops in the 
Nation. By the national recognition the rural youth have brought to Oklahoma, 
they have helped to dispel the infamous publicity of the ‘““Grapes of Wrath.” 

That it not just idle boasting. Oklahoma has more American Farmers (highest 
PFPA degree) than any other State, based on population. We have 171 and com- 
petition for that degree in Oklahoma is keen. The National requirements are that 
1. boy must have a net worth of $1,000. The American Farmers in Oklahoma 
had an average net worth of $9,203.90. Their average age was 19. 

Oklahoma ranks high in the number of farm boys who have gained the State’s 

ghest FFA degree of Junior Master Farmer. There have been 2,037 of them. 
This year 280 a new record, received the degree. They figured their net worth 
collectively at $771,245.40, an average of $2,754.44 per boy. 

We have furnished the national FFA with more national presidents than any 
other State. We have had three: Vernon Howell was Oklahoma’s first FFA boy 
to serve in that important office. He was elected in 1932. Howell later served 
at a representative in the State legislature and is now president of a large 
agricultural college in the State, thus continuing throughout his adult life his 
interest in improving the methods of agriculture and helping to train other farm 
hoyvs in this program. The other two former national presidents are still active 
farmers, One, Oliver Kinzie, operates one of the most modern dairy farms in the 
State and the other, Walter Cummins, has a large herd of registered Polled 
Hereford at home, even though he himself is serving in the Air Force. 

In fact there are thousands of farmers in Oklahoma who have benefited 
throughout the years from the training they received in vocational agriculture 
and the FFA. They have become leaders in the State in many walks of life. 
Just to mention a few: Roy Craig of Leedey, in northwest Oklahoma, one of the 
early Junior Master Farmers (1928), later a vocational agriculture teacher and 
supervisor, now a rancher and member of the State Board of Education; 
Ronald Ford, Helena, one of the first American Farmers (1929) has been farming 
successfully in Oklahoma for 24 years; Ephraim Wall Perkins, a past presi- 
dent of the FFA who bas remained on the land and who now has a son who is 
one of the members of the champion livestock judging team which represented 
Oklahoma at the National Western in Denver; Jene Mungle, of Atoka, another 
past president of the FFA, who took the winnings from two grand champion 
steers and started a registered Guernsey business. And so the list could go on 
and on. 

Only one boy in the Nation receives the award of Star Farmer in any one year. 
Oklahoma has had 3 Star Farmers, more than any other State with the exception 
of one which has the same number. This highest honor which can be bestowed 
upon an FFA member was won by Wayne Booth of Cordell in 1948, Ray Gene 
Cinnamon of Garber in 1947, and De Wayne Hodgson of Freedom in 1951. 

Oklahoma FFA boys have won consistently in the major livestock shows like 
the American Royal, the National Western at Denver, the Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, and Hoston Fat Stock Shows, and many others. 

Let me close now by giving a picture of what the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram means today in Oklahoma. The last annual report of the FFA shows that 
i5,080 members have $6,125.34 invested in their farming operations. They are 
making a tremendous impression on the whole agricultural picture of the State. 
For instance, they planted 287,125 trees, analyzed 16,120 soil samples on over 
5,000 farms. As a result of their tests, 100,986 tons of lime and 97,601 tons of 
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phosphate were applied. They constructed 5,366 miles of terrace lines, anq 
sprayed 337,485 head of livestock. They have a record that would make many 
an adult envious, and their future accomplishments and contributions to the life 
of the State are yet to be realized. 

Senator Hitt. Next we have Mr. Reuben Johnson, of the National 
Farmers Union. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, BY REUBEN 
JOHNSON, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Reuben 
Johnson. I am appearing here today for Mr. James G. Patton, who 
is president of the National Farmers Union, the Nation’s fastest 
growing farm organization. 

Realizing the important role of an expanding program of voca- 
tional education in this technological age, National Farmers Union 
has for a great number of years been a strong supporter of all phases 
of the program, vocational agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industries, and distributive education. 

With our interest being primarily in the fields of vocational agricul- 
tural and home economics education, we have especially supported 
these programs. 

The members of this committee will remember that in 19538 Presi- 
dent EKisenhower’s budget cut the Federal appropriation for vocational 
education by whopping 25 percent. National Farmers Union actively 
opposed the cut, as did Members of Congress and others. 7 

As a result of the congressional support and the public interest evi- 
denced, the House and Senate Appropriations Committees were fully 
justified in recommending that the appropriation be maintained at 
the same level for the 1954 fiscal year as the year before. Congress 
approved the recommendations; there was no cut at all in spite of the 
very obviously attempted first step toward complete destruction of 
Federal grant-in-aid for vocational education. 

Again in 1954 President Eisenhower’s budget cut the Federal ap- 
propriation for vocational education by 6.4 percent. Having failed 
in the attempt to cut the program by “hunks” and “chunks,” the ap 
proach in 1954 was to cut it by “bits” and “pieces.” 

Well known to this subcommittee is the action which not only re- 
stored the cut but which provided an additional $5 million for voca- 
tional education. This resulted in $23.6 million being appropriated 
for use by States in expanding programs of vocational education dur- 
ing the 1955 fiscal year. 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


The brief history of appropriations for vocational education has 
been recalled to illustrate the public interest in the growth and expan- 
sion of the program. Though progress has been made during the past 
year in developing vocational agricultural and home economics edu- 


‘ation, the programs are still not available to all the rural schools in 
the Nation. 
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In 1953 there were more than 5,000 United States high schools serv- 
ing farm youth without any program of vocational agriculture. More 
than 1,000 other schools, where vocational agriculture is offered, need 
|, 2, 8, or even more additional teachers of vocational agriculture in 
order to meet training needs. 

During the same year more than 7,000 schools offering high school 
work had no programs of home economics. 

The States which need help most in expanding vocational educa- 
tion programs are the States with the highest proportion of people 


in need of training. 
APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Believing that it is imperative in this period of economic uncer- 
tainty and world tension to strengthen this Nation’s most important 
resource, its people, National Farmers Union urges that appropria- 
tions in the amount of $29.3 million authorized under the George- 
Barden Act be made available to the States for vocational education. 

The House has passed and the subcommittee has under considera- 
tion H. R. 5048, which provides for all phases of vocational educa- 
tion in the 1956 fiscal year the same amount appropriated by Congress 
last year. 

The Senate has historically and traditionally supported a strong 
program of vocational education. You will recall that a senior Mem- 
ber of the Senate is a cosponsor of the act which makes possible a $29.3 
million appropriation. 

If this subcommittee should recommend an increase over the amount 
approved by the House for vocational education, we believe without 
doubt the reaction in both the House and Senate would be favorable. 

Members of both the House and Senate have seen the benefits of pro- 
crams of vocational education in their respective districts and States. 
They know that programs of vocational education reach those people 


who really need help. 
COMMUNICATION 


As an example of the excellent uses made of the $5 million increase 
this fiscal year, I want to quote from a letter sent to Congressman 
Harold D. Cooley by J. Warren Smith, North Carolina director of 
vocational education : 

The additional allotment to North Carolina was $211,499. To date (Feb. 
28, 1955), we have committed the use of nearly all this amount * * *. We have 
thus far * * * provided employment for 105 new teachers and thereby made 
possible vocational instruction to 4,523 pupils. Had we not received the new 


money, we could have added, with State and local money, 18 new teachers ; there- 
fore 87 of the new teachers were employed by the fact that the additional 


Federal money was allotted. 
This story could be retold, undoubtedly, as many times as there 
are States. 
AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDS 


One fact that this committee ought not to overlook is the amount of 
a) ° ® _ 
money spent by States for each dollar provided through Federal 
appropriations. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, the preliminary estimate of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare showed that $4.95 
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was spent by States for every dollar provided through Federal ap. 
propriations. The significance of this is highlighted by the fact that 
the law only requires matching on a dollar- for-dollar basis. 

Mr. Chairman, National Farmers Union is firmly convinced that 
increasing the appropriations up to the full authorization of $293 
million will result in even greater State and local expenditures per. 
centagewise. And we cannot possibly think of any better way for 
the Federal Government to aid our rural and urban citizens of today 
and tomorrow whose education and skills are vital to the growth and 
expansion of the Nation’s economy. 

Secretary Hobby and administration officials do not seem to be 
cognizant of the continuing need for the expansion and growth of 
vocational education. The cut in budget requests made in 1953 and 
1954 indicate a complete lack of vision and understanding of the needs 
of farmers as well as industrial workers for practical education. 

Weshould not forget, however, that the development of the Federal- 
State program of vocational education dates back to 1917 with the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. We should not forget, either, that 
in this and subsequent legislation full recognition has been given 
to the basic principle that practical training is needed to balance the 
education of the approximately 75 percent of United States children 
who do not attend college. 

Closely related to vocational education from the standpoint of need 
and legislative history are Federal programs of family farm credit, 
adequate price supp orts, crop insurance, soil conservation, rural elec- 
trification, and telephone cooperatives, federally aided school con- 
struction, and similar programs. 

We have a great deal of confidence in the judgment and wisdom 
of the members of this subcommittee and the members of the full 
committee who are not on this subcommittee. We know full well that 
for the most part you have supported those programs in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and in the Department of 
Agriculture, which are of importance to farmers and working 
people alike. 

We will support your judgment on an appropriation for vocational 
education. We do have a comment to offer, however, which you may 
overlook in your deliberations. 

In an appearance before the House Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee John Baker, assistant to the ‘president, National Farm- 
ers’ Union, while recognizing that the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee sets the appropriation for vocational education, 
made the following statement: 


* * * You should not allow appropriations for vocational agricultural educa- 
tion, crop insurance, school lunch, Farmers’ Home Administration, soil conser- 
vation, ACP, marketing and protective services, forest protection, and other 
action and service programs to be robbed to provide additional funds for the 
State extension service and State experiment stations, as important and signifi- 
cant as those activities are. 


We know you are aware of increases this year in programs of 
research and education under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. We know also that this committee would not want to 
see any off-balance between educational agencies. 

National Farmers strongly urges, therefore, that this committee 
carefully compare appropriations approved for education in the De- 
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partment of Agriculture and appropriatious proposed for vocational 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, we are very interested in vocational rehabilitation 
and we were encouraged this year by the incre ised requests by the 
Budget Bureau. It comes as a kind of surprise to us, very frankly, 
because last year the request was for only $19,175,000. 

Senator Hinn. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. We hope that this is a genuine change of heart and 
jot some strategy of reorganization or some other str: ategy to create 
adverse reaction to the program. 

Tentatively we are accepting the statement of the House committee 
and we are ple: ised by the increases they have made but we would like 
io examine the situation and extend this program just as fast as 
money can be wisely expended by the States. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


We are interested in the Children’s Bureau because we think that 
the increased knowledge that comes from research in the area is vitally 

needed. Some program is vitally needed to carry the results down to 
the children and we hope that you will find it possible to increase the 
appropriation over that set by ‘the House. 

We also want to talk just a moment and say that we think the pro- 
gram for the crippled children needs to be expanded and we hope that 


you will set the appropriation at the top authorization, $15 million. 


Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 
Senator Hitit. Next we have Mr. Miles L. Colean of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce. 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STATEMENT OF MILES L. COLEAN 
IMPROVEMENT OF HOUSING STATISTICS 


Mr. Cotean. Senator, I am not going to try your patience any 
longer than necessary. It has been a long morning. 

I am appearing here as a member of the committee on construction 
tatisties of the United States Chamber of Commerce. We are in- 
terested in the restoration of a cut that the House made in the appro- 
priation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of $165,000 for improvement 
of housing statistics. 

I know your long interest in this area and I know that I do not need 
to say anything to you about how important it is. This committee 
made the one real advance in lenpwrewewedten for construction statistics 
a couple of years ago so that we at least have one figure that is good, 
and that is the figure on Lousing starts. We need to go on now and 
know more about the kind of houses built, what people are occupying 
them, what they cost and all about them. 

This program is designed to do that. It is a modest program but 
in the period in which this market is so important to our whole econ- 
omy, we do need this advance information. 

Senator Hm. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cotran. Thank you. 

(CLERK’s NOTE.—See p. 1178 for letter later submitted by Mr. Colean.) 


62284—55 oO 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Hitt. Your statement will appear in the record in full, 
Mr. Cotean. Thank you again. 
(The statment referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF MILES L. COLEAN FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


My name is Miles L. Colean. I am a consulting economist dealing with cop. 
struction and mortgage finance. I am a member of the subcommittee on cop. 
struction statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. In that 
capacity, I am representing the chamber to endorse the proposed appropriation of 
$165,000 to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose of improving our 
knowledge of housing conditions and the housebuilding industry. 

In 1954, because of action initiated by your committee, it was possible to make 
a badly needed and long-deferred improvement in our statistics on the number 
of new dwelling units started each month. Asa result, the statistics on housing 
starts are now dependable, and, I may say, constitute the only really dependable 
current governmental statistical series that we have in the whole area of cop. 
struction. 

The present appropriaiton request is designed to provide Government and 
industry with some of the additional information vitally needed for the wise 
determination of public poliicy and for the guidance of manufacturers, builders. 
and mortgage lenders in serving a vital part of our economy. 

Residential building, exclusive of repair and maintenance, has become a $13 
billion business. It is a major employer of labor and money. It supports 
numerous manufacturing, transportation, and distributing activities. It pro. 
vides alike an important means of savings and an important source of debt 
The huge stake that the Federal Government has in it, by way of mortgage 
insurance and guaranties, is well known to you. Its impacts on the economy 
are, therfore, manifold; and what happens to housebuilding is crucial to the 
stability of the whole economy. 

The state of the housing market, after 10 years of high volume activity, has 
been a matter of increasing concern to the Congress, the executive branch, and 
those who manufacture materials, erect structures and supply the mortgage funds, 
The discussion is filled with numerous unanswered questions, all getting down 
to the main source of concern: whether we are saturating the market. 

While the question can de debated, the facts for a conelusive argument one way 
or another are not present. We do not actually know very much about what is 
going on beyond the mere number of new units that are being started, and that 
is not enough to support a judgment of a market as complex and various as that 
for housing. 

We know almost nothing—taking the national situation as a whole—about 
the kinds, the sizes, and the prices of the houses that are being built. We do 
not know how many are being offered for rent and how many for sale. We do 
not know how promptly the new houses are being occupied. We do not know 
what sorts of families are buying the houses or what sort of financing they have 
been able to arrange. 

We are similarly in the dark about the characterizatics of the persons and 
organizations that are building the houses and on whom the continuity of this 
activity depends. We do not know how many of them there are, how firmly 
they are established, how many houses they build, what parts of the market they 
cater to, how they are financed, how much land they have for future activity, 
and what their plans for the succeeding year may be. 

All these are questions for which it is necessary to have answers if we ure to 
be able to arrive at a confident judgment of the housing situation. The soundness 
of our laws, the reasonableness of administrative regulations, and the accuracy 
of business decisions, all are dependent on the availability of such information 
as I have described. 

The program contemplated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics will go far toward 
supplementing our knowledge in the ways that are needed. It would each year 
give us a survey of the characteristics of the new houses that are being built. 
And it is important to recognize that the plan provides only for the basic informa- 
tion about size, type, price, etc., that is broadly useful to all concerned; and that 
special information about types of materials and equipment would be obtained 
only at the expense of those interested in that sort of detailed data. 
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The program would also give us an annual survey of the characteristics of 
housebuilders, so as to yield information about building operations and expecta- 
tions, methods of operation, financing, sales experience, and the like. The last 
study of this sort, in 1949, revealed that the character of the industry was 
rapidly changing in a number of respects. 

A third feature of the program would provide much wanted enlightenment as 
io amounts and types of labor involved in construction and the value of the labor 
component in relation to total cost. The information on builders and labor, in 
sddition to being important in analyzing current market conditions, would be 
extremely helpful in planning for a wartime emergency. The only basis for such 
computations is a survey of limited scope antedating World War II which, of 
course, does not reveal the effects of the numerous technological changes that 
have occurred in the intervening period. 

The Bureau’s proposals have the endorsement of business organizations. They 
have been worked out in Consultation with industry as-represented on the sub- 
committee of the chamber of commerce for which I am speaking, and on the 
Business Research Advisory Committee of the Bureau, of which I had the honor 
to be chairman during the formulation of those proposals. Careful study has 
been given to the end of preparing a program that would yield only essential 
information broadly useful to all elements of industry, with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment expenditure. As I have said, anything that would be of limited or 
special interest has been omitted from the program, on the grounds that it should 
be paid for by the interested party. Great care has also been taken to correlate 
this program with the statistical activities of the Department of Commerce so as 
to avoid any possibility of duplicated or overlapping effort. 

With full knowledge of the content, objectives, and usefulness of the program, 
therefore, the business interests in the housebuilding industry give it their 
wholehearted support and urge its enactment. 


Senator Hitt. Mr. George A. Palmer of the National Retail Dry- 
voods Association. 


NATIONAL RETAIL DRYGOODS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. PALMER, REPRESENTATIVE 
DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Mr. PaLmer. Senator, I have already submitted a formal statement 
which I should like to take 2 minutes tosupplement, if I may. 

Senator Hitt, Fine. 

Mr. Parmer. To emphasize and support what the American Voca- 
tional Association said so ably in pointing out to this commitice the 
importance of the field of distribution and its allocation of funds for 
vocational education, I think it should be emphasized that distribu- 
tion is certainly the necessary link in our whole process of our economoy 
and that it is rather futile to train youngsters in trades and industries 
and home economics and agriculture if we cannot produce young 
people who can do an effective job in the field of selling. 

There has been directed, I think facetiously perhaps, but the feeling 
has been expressed that only the major stores are interested in that as 
some type of subsidy for securing additional help, and I am sure you 
will agree that is not true; that while we are interested in it and we 
are glad to use our stores for laboratory facilities, that the real value 
comes to the small merchant and about 98 percent of the retail estab- 
lishments are included in that group rather than the large ones. They 
are the ones that can profit most in the smalltown grassroots level. 

We feel sincerely that young people should have equal opportunity 
to develop careers and to develop opportunities for themselves in the 
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field of distribution just as much as they do in the field of industry and 
trade and so forth. 


So we would like to urge as strongly as we can that this matter of 
distributive education be | given your very serious consideraiton an 
that. we get an equitable distribution of funds. 


Senator Him.. You have come down from Pittsbur gh? 
Mr. Pautmer. Yes. 


Senator Hitt. We appreciate your coming and making your state 
ment. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I say again, brevity is the soul of wit. May I assure you that you 
did not hurt your cause any by being brief. Your statement will 
appear in the record in full. 

Mr. Parmer. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. PALMER FOR THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY Goops 
ASSOCIATION ON THE SUBJECT OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


My name is George A. Palmer. I am personnel director of the Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, and former chairman and director of the personnel and en- 
ployee relations group of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. I ay 
appearing here today in behalf of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
a voluntary group of 7,500 large and small department and specialty stores, 
doing business in all 48 States. 

I am here to urge that in your consideration of the appropriation of availabl 
funds for vocational education you give equal consideration to the necessity 
for such education in the distributive occupations as well as in agriculture, th 
trades, and home economics. 

I believe it is logical to point out that if vocational training is to be made 
available to provide better skills and useful careers for young people on the 
farm, in the shop, or in the factory, Some opportunity is also necessary to develop 
better skills and equally useful careers in the area of distribution. If there is 
to be a program of vocational education financed wholly or in part by Federal 
funds, I cannot urge you too strongly to provide for a fair and equitable distri 
bution of such funds in behalf of worthy individuals seeking careers in the 
distributive field. To do otherwise, would seem to weaken the other areas in 
which training is to be made possible. 

An effective and efticient system of distribution and consumer services is 
the indispensable link in maintaining high production on our farms and in our fac- 
tories. As production increases we must have creative promotion to stimulate the 
desire in the consumer to buy. We must have intelligent merchants, or buying 
personnel, sensitive to the needs of the consumer in a given area. We must 
have intelligent, trained, interested people at the point of sale, as skilled as 
possible in merchandise knowledge and selling techniques, as the many new 
products and new materials come into the market. 

And behind these key jobs are many others, essential to an effective system 
of distribution. Before the cash register rings for the final sale, merchandise 
must be efficiently transported, opened, marked, warehoused, wrapped, billed, 
and delivered in order to complete the transaction. All these things just don't 
happen. Even in a small store they require careful thought and planning by 
people who are interested in their jobs and who have had opportunity to learn 
how to do them better. 

Before the farmer begins his operation, certain purchases must be made. LBe- 
fore a single machine can operate in a factory the channels of distribution must 
have been in operation. Distribution is the lifeline which makes possible th 
survival of a healthy economic system. 

Large stores like the Joseph Horne Co. have their own training programs 
They have resources and facilities through which to recruit talent and develo] 
some degree of skill in these distributive activities. To us the program is of 
less importance. 
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However, approximately 98 percent of the retail firms in our country employ 
fewer than 50 people; 75 percent of our stores have no more than 4 employees. 
Yet it is upon these smaller merchants that a surprisingly large burden of our 
distributive system falls. The distributive-education program is in many cases 
the only facility upon which small merchants can depend to interest young people 
in distributive careers and to give them even elemental training so that they 
may grow and develop. : 

Members of our association, from the largest to the smallest, have opened their 
doors to distributive education students that their facilities might serve as a 
laboratory. It has been to our advantage—yes—but in a broader sense we 
believe it has been of tremendous value in opening new vistas of opportunity 
to young people and in raising the entire level of distributive and service 
activities. 

The George-Barden Act, under which the vocational education program oper- 
ates, authorized an annual appropriation of $28,500,000 for programs of training 
in the fields of trade and industry, home economics, agriculture, and in the dis- 
tributive trades. The formula for the allocation of vocational education funds 
provided for a maximum of $2,500,000, or about 9 percent, of the total for distribu- 
tive education. In other words, a program designed to train young Americans in 
useful occupations specified that only 9 percent of the money authorized for all 
vocational education could be spent for training in the distributive oceupations, 
in which 25 percent of the total labor force is employed. Compare this with an 
allocation of more than 80 percent of the available funds to trades and industry, 
in which 27 nereent of the labor market is emploved, and 37 percent of the 
available funds going to agriculture, in which only 11 percent of the labor market 
isemployed. Note also that agricultural employment in 1954 was only 87 percent 
of its 1950 level, while trades and services was at 108 percent of its 1950 level. 

It is not my purpose to question the formula agreed upon by the Congress 
as fair and equitable for the allotment of Federal funds for the education of 
worthy people who could not otherwise obtain training in the areas specified 
by the George-Barden Act. 

In recent years the Congress has shown a desire to reduce Federal expenditures 
in many quarters. The National Retail Dry Goods Association applauds every 
action that reduces or eliminates nonessential funds from the Federal budget. 
But, when cuts were made in the appropriations for vocational education, dispro- 
portionately large cuts were made in funds allocated to distributive education. 
In the 1953 and 1954 appropriations, distributive education was allocated only 
24 percent of the vocational education money instead of the already small 9 
percent specified by the George-Barden Act. Some improvement was made in 
the 1955 appropriation, when 3.8 percent of the appropriation was made available 
to education in the distributive occupations. This was due largely to the correc- 
tive action taken by this subeommittee. But I am sure that you gentlemen, in 
a fair and just appraisal, would agree that the extreme importance of a healthy 
and efficient svstem of distribution not only justifies but makes mandatory an 
even greater allotment of Federal funds for distributive education to bring the 
voeational education program into better balance. 

In summary: If there is to be a federally financed program of vocational 
education, it must provide adequate funds for training in the distributive oceu- 
pations. We urge you to give full consideration to the importance of distribution 
as it relates to the other phases of the vocational education program. Worthy 
young people should not be inequitably or disproportionately denied the oppor- 
tunity to learn skills of a useful and interesting career. 

Obviously, economic health can exist in our factories and on our farms only 
to the extent that efficiency and effectiveness prevail in the distributive occupa- 
tions. We sincerely hope that when economies are to be effected in the appro- 
priation for vocational education, that distributive education will not be made 
to bear more than its share of the reductions. We urge this committee and the 
Congress to remove the limitations on funds for distributive education and to 
restore the full 9-percent formula provided in the George-Barden Act. 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Floyd Baum of Elyria, Ohio, Ohio State Coun- 
cil of Retail Merchants. 
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STATEMENT OF FLOYD BAUM, ON BEHALF OF THE OHIO STAT; 
COUNCIL OF RETAIL MERCHANTS, ELYRIA, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Mr. Baum. Mr. Chairman, I have already submitted copies of jy) 
statement for the record. . 

Senator Hin. Fine. 

Mr. Baum. I am Floyd Baum, a senior student at Elyria. Ohio, 
High School. [ appear before you in support of the $900,000 appro 
priation for distributive education, 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CO-OP STUDEN 


This year, as a distributive education co-op student, T spend 
mornings in the classroom and work as an employee-learner at 
supermi arket afternoons and Saturd: avs. In class we study sales tech 
niques, store organization, store operation, layout, advertising, dis 
play, sales promotion, merchandising, product information, and re 
ordkeeping. 

On the job, my work is supervis sed by both ni high school teacher 
coordinator and the store manager. Both grade me on my job pel 
formance and attitude. I have learned the importance of accepting 
responsibilities, [ have become interested in my job, and work 
taken on a new meaning for me. 

Each student is required to make a manual of a product; I made one 
on meats. It was sent to the district office of the Kroger Co. in Cleve 
land, and I was given special recognition for it. I have had two pvro- 
motions this year due to my distributive education training being 
applied to the job. 

We are inspired by the successful business careers of many of our 
former distributive education graduates. Some of them today ar 
employing co-op students in their places of business. 

Because of distributive education I am determined to make selling 
my life’s work. Tam convinced the products of the farm and industry 
must be sold in order to maintain a high rate of employment. I have 
worked on my grandfather’s farm and realize how important it is to 
sell what farmers raise. The jobs in industry and on the farm depend 
upon those of us who sell. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF STUDENTS 


Last school year the average earnings of the students were $17.5 
per week, and the average : annual pay was $641.41. I have been self- 
supporting this year and I plan to build my career in food distribution 
where I will use the training acquired through distributive education. 

Distributive education has meant a great deal to me personally, i 
means very much to all boys and girls who enroll in it. We learn 
and earn; we actually are taught the i importance of serving customers 
well and how to work with people, not only in retail and wholesale 
jobs, but it is a training for such businesses as insurance, real estate, 
banking, and many others. 
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Will you permit me to speak for myself, Elyria students and 25,000 
others In the United States who are enrolled in distributive educa- 
tion this year ¢ 

I am asking that the appropriation for this fine educational pro- 
vram be given equal consideration with the other vocational courses. 
ae you gentlemen will be as generous as possible in appropriating 
funds to distributive education. 

I am only one of many young people who is farther along in his 
life’s work because of the comm training, and experiences, given 
us by distributive education’s qualified instructors who are successful 
in business and teaching; they know how to develop ability and proper 
attitudes. 

Distributive education has extended the school life of many stu- 
dent who, had it not been for their earnings, would have been forced 
toquit school and go to work. 

We are good average students; I am in the upper third of my class. 
We just want distributive education continued, and expanded, 
other students can be helped as we have been. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CLUBS 


Several weeks ago I was a delegate to the national convention of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America at Richmond, Va. The 
ideals of our club are similar to the Future Farmers of America. 

Thirty-seven prominent business executives spent several days with 
us to see how businesslike we conduct a convention. It was a wonder- 
ful experience. 

Distributive education has been good. It has been helpful. You 
have the power to recommend that this work be given the full support 
it deserves. 

Representing thousands of students, I ask you to do this. 

May I even say please give your full support to this program. 

Thank you. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION COURSE 


Senator Hr. How long have you been taking the distributive 
education course ? 

Mr. Baum. This is my senior year. 

Senator Hitz. You started it in your first year, did you? 

Mr. Baum. I started in my junior vear. We want to expand it to 
the lower grades. 

Senator Hitz. That is the question I am coming to. It was not 
available until you got to the junior year? 

Mr. Baum. Up until our junior year we took a straight business 
course straight through high school. 

Now, in some areas ‘they are having it in junior and senior years. 

Senator Huu. Well, sir, I want to thank you for coming here and 
I want to strongly commend you for your very intelligent ‘statement. 

T am sure that all of us here, every one in this room, is proud to 
think of you as a fine student making the progress that you have made 
and able to make this splendid presentation that you have made here 
this morning. 

Mr. Baum. Mr. Chairman, this leaflet does not lend itself to incor- 
poration in the record, but I should like to leave it with you for your 
examination. 
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Senator Hitt. Good. 

Mr. Baum. It is descriptive of the operation of distributive educ, 
tion. 

Senator Hint. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baum. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hinw. Mr. John C. Lynn, of the American Farm Bure) 
Federation. 

THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lynn. My name is John C. Lynn, legislative director of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

I would simply like to file our statement for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Hini. Fine. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION WitH REGARD TO Vou 
TIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS BY JOHN C, LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


We appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to present th 
views of the American Farm Bureau Federation with respect to appropriations 
for vocational education. Our organization has a membership of more tha 
1,609,000 farm families, located in all of the 48 States and Puerto Rico. In many 
of these families one or more persons have had an opportunity to take advantage 
of the vocational education program in their communities. 

We believe the vocational education program is one of the most valuable acti 
vities financed jointly by the Federal, State, and local governments. The voca 
tional agriculture program has contributed much to the progress of American 
agriculture. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that since 1920, wher 
approximately 30 percent of the population was needed to produce the food and 
fiber requirements for the population of America, efficiency has increased to th: 
point where now only 13.5 percent of the population are engaged in this activity 
Perhaps the most dramatic growth has been in the last 15 years, during whic! 
time farm efficiency has increased by 70 percent. A smaller number of farn 
people have been able to produce this startling increase in agricultura 
production. 

The farmer, through his initiative, has been primarily responsible for these 
remarkable achievements. However, he hus been aided by the very worth while 
and productive activities in research conducted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the land-grant colleges and their affiliated experiment stations, 
and the educational work conducted by the Extension Service and the vocational! 
agriculture classroom instruction. In addition to these governmental service 
activities, important contributions have also been made by private industries 
related to and serving agriculture. Many of these have used the facilities of 
research, education, and especially the vocational agricultural teachers, to assis! 
them in the contributions they have been able to make. 

We are convinced that the trend in efficiency of production in the last decade 
will continue. Vocational agricultural teaching, as well as the other educatior 
and research services, will assist many farmers toward further improvements 
in efficiency through increasing productivity per man. 

We are well aware that the vocational agricultural training in our high schools 
has done an excellent job in preparing young farmers for their chosen vocation 
Recognizing the full importance of vocational education, both to these people as 
individuals and to the industry of agriculture, the membership of the America! 
Farm Bureau Federation feels that vocational training should be available to 
all high-school students who earnestly desire its advantages. We commend the 
sharing of the financial burden through funds contributed jointly by the Federal 
Government, the State governments, and local school districts. The Federal 
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grants-in-aid should be made with the minimum of Federal control and super- 
vision, as indeed, it is being conducted. 

Training in home economics in our high schools is playing a leading role in 
preparing young people for future advance courses and as better homemakers. 
There is an increasing demand for expansion of this program in school districts 
jot having this facility. We recommend continued emphasis on this part of the 
vocational education program. 

\We believe most strongly that the basic problem of education is one with 
which local communities can bring most effective action to bear to improve our 
general edueational system. 

No formal proof is necessary to establish the fact that for many years there 
has been an exodus of young people from rural communities. Obviously, many 
rural young people in choosing their occupations, will make choices which take 
them away from the farms and communities where they have grown up. Their 
preparation for an occupation in other fields. however, is important, both to them 
as individuals and to the welfare of our country. The low incomes which would 
he their lot if they stayed on the farms would be the result of the low production 
per worker which would follow. In studying this question in recent months, the 
membership of Farm Bureau has recognized that underemployed families repre- 
sent a large reservoir of manpower that potentially could be more productive 
either in agriculture or industry, as well as a large market for the products of 
agriculture and industry. In appraising this condition, we are convinced that 
the advantages of education and training which are made available to this group 
will determine the quality, competence, and attitude of this segment of our future 
adult population. The serious nature of this problem is recognized. The fuller 
ise of vocational training should be made to assist in meeting this problem. 

Thus, vocational education stands as a program which is largely ready made 
for utilization now in assisting rural people to attain better income opportunities. 
The States and local communities have provided substantial funds amounting 
to approximately $5 for each Federal $1 appropriated. We believe this is a com- 
mendable situation and is in agreement with our views as to the primary responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government which may exist in this and similar fields of 
activity. 

In view of the great need which we see in the years ahead for further develop- 
ment of opportunities and capabilities, we believe the committee should increase 
the vocational educational appropriations on a gradual basis. For fiseal 1956 
we recommend an increase of $3 million above the request made by the Bureau 
of the Budget for vocational education. With the present ratio of appropria- 
tions by States and by local school districts this amount would be multiplied 500 
percent. We would hope that this increase in Federal funds will help establish 
voeational training in many high schools in rural areas to assist in training these 
rural young people for their chosen profession. 

This type of investment in our youth is good and will pay dividends as we 
develop well-trained boys and girls to take over the responsibilities that will be 
theirs 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Lynn. Mr. Chairman, TI am sure you are aware of our long- 
time support of vocational education. 

Senator Himu. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. Our statement deals only with that phase of vocational 
education. 

We are recommending an increase in the Federal appropriation 
for vocational education of $3 million; that is halfway between what 
the level is now and $29 million. We hope you will give serious 
consideration to that. 

Senator Hm. Thank you, sir. 

I can assure you we will, Mr. Lynn. We very much appreciate 
your being here. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Hi. Mr. Donald H. Dunham, director of the retirement, 
safety, and insurance department of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 
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NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DONALD H. DUNHAM, DIRECTOR, RETIREMENT, 
SAFETY, AND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Dunnam. It is, indeed, a pleasure to be before you and repre- 
sent the 928 rural electric cooperatives. 

We appreciate the fact that this cooperative organization has had 
these funds available, the funds appropriated by Congress each year 
as found in this bill which make it possible for the rural electric 
cooperatives to benefit by an on-the-job training and safety program. 

This is handled by the cooperatives on the local level in cooperation 
with the various State educational departments involved. By and 
large, these funds are used on a matching basis, that is, the rural 
electric system involved puts up a part of the funds matching that 
of the State, which is generally smaller than either those of the 
cooperative or the Federal funds. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


For the sake of brevity, I would just like to submit copies of my 
testimony. 

Senator Hii. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DonALpD H. DUNHAM, DIkECTOR, RETIREMENT, SAFETY, AND 1INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL RuRAL ELrectric COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION IN 
BEHALF OF GEORGE- ‘BARDEN Act Funps 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Donald H. Dun- 
ham, director of the retirement, safety, and insurance department of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. This statement is made on behalf 
of the 928 rural-electric systems which comprise the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 

We are grateful to you for the opportunity to appear before the Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Realizing the tremendous demands made upon the time of this 
committee, we are presenting a concise report on the interest the rural electric 
cooperatives in the United States have in the appropriations pending on this 
matter before your committee. 

The funds appropriated by Congress each year as found in this bill make it 
possible, (1) for the rural electric cooperatives to benefit by an on-the-job train- 
ing and safety program. This is handled by the cooperatives on the local level 
in cooperation with the various State educational departments involved. By 
and large, these funds are used on a matching basis, i. e., the rural-electrie 
system involved puts up a part of the funds matching that of the State and, 
(2) Federal funds. 

Our records indicate that at the present time, there are 49 teachers engaged 
in carrying out this program for the rural electric cooperatives in 41 States in 
the Nation. Consequently, you can see that a large part of the funds are used 
to pay salaries and expenses for teaching personnel. 

This tremendous nationwide job training and safety program is made possible 
because of the funds now pending before your committee. It might be well 
to remember that the job training and safety program has chalked up an 
enviable record in the few years it has been in operation. 

The records of the Rural Electrification Administration show that since the 
beginning in 1941 of the job training and safety program the need for proper 
training in this field has grown tremendously. Our rural-electric system man 
agement feels their responsibility for the safety of their employees. (Good 
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management and bad accident records are incompatible. Soon after the first 
REA-financed lines were built many systems started local job training and 
safety programs. However, these local programs were not able to cope with 
the accident problem fully. 

It was only when a comprehensive statewide program was initiated, with 
the aid of Federal funds, that an effective job was finally accomplished in this 
field. Safety in electric work depends upon the knowledge and skill of the 
workman, and the degree to which he applies that knowledge and skill. In 
order to accomplish this they must secure men from the safety engineering 
field who have the proper training. This training is not only in manual skills, 
put also in supervisory skills, and even with the statewide programs now exist- 
ing the employees are only receiving an average of about 1 day per month from 
these various teachers traveling from cooperative to cooperative teaching the 
rules of safety. 

Because of the job being done to carry the idea of safety to these various 
systems the accident rate is steadily declining on the rural-electrie system lines. 
This pays off not only in dollars and cents to the rural electric cooperatives, 
but also in lives saved to our workers, for it must be remembered electrical 
shocks are to a large extent fatal ones. Because of the safety program in opera- 
tion, the Rural Electrification Administration has determined that these acci- 
dents have steadily decreased over the years. (See copy of chart of fatal acci- 
dent trend as prepared by REA, shown as exhibit D and attached hereto.) 

Our information indicates that the Budget Bureau recommended an appro- 
priation of $23,673,261 (the same amount appropriated for fiscal 1955 for voca- 
tional education for fiscal 1956). On March 21, 1955, the House approved this 
amount ($23,673,261) as part of H. R. 5046. The George-Barden Act authorized 
an appropriation of $29,300,000 for vocational education. At the present time 
only about 50 percent of those who need and can benefit by vocational education 
have an opportunity to enroll in vocational training. There is a great need to 
expand the program in all parts of the Nation. 

This committee has always given sympathetic consideration to the need for 
job training and safety training funds to match the funds of the various States 
and local cooperatives in the program. We are very hopeful that the attitude of 
the committee will reflect itself in the present 84th Congress and make these 
funds available. 

With the permission of the committee we would like to submit certain resolu- 
tions passed by our regional meetings, our national annual meeting, and the 
resolution recently passed by the planning committee of the National Rural 
Hlectrie Job Training and Safety Conference and, also, statements by various 
statewide organizations in regard to the job training and safety training funds 
to be appropriated by the 84th Congress. These resolutions, exhibits A-E con- 
clude our statement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DonaLp H. DUNHAM. 
EXxHIsit A 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING FEBRUARY 17, 1955 


Whereas the job training and safety training programs are conducted in co- 
operation with vocational education authorities are an essential part of the 
operation of rural electric cooperatives; and 

Whereas the succees of these programs is dependent upon educationally sound 
and efficient training plans; and 

Whereas we have found the instruction given through the vocational ednea- 
tion program to be in keeping with the needs for training within our program; 
and 

Whereas there is a need to further expand the on-the-job training to reach more 
cooperatives and to provide additional service to those already getting training: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the 84th Congress to increase appropriations for 
George-Barden vocational education funds to assist in the increasing demands on 
the vocational education program. 

W. O. CoLEMaAN, Secretary. 
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Exuisit B 
REGIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


Region V—Comprises States of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin. 

Whereas the job training and safety training programs conducted in coopers 
tion with vocational authorities are a vital part of the operation of rural ele tri 
cooperatives ; and 

Whereas the success of these programs is dependent on their being maintained 
on an efficient and high level basis; and 

Whereas there is great need for expanding the one-the-job training program 
throughout our area because line loads are being increased which result jy 
increasing the line voltages: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That region V, NRECA, in session this 1st day of October 1954, do 
hereby express our appreciation for the consideration given by the S3d Congress 
to increasing George-Barden vocational funds: And be it further 

Resolved, That we request the National Congress to continue appropriating 
sufficient funds for the continued operation of the vocational education progran 
at present-day needs. 

Region VI—Comprises States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the funds for our statewide vocational 
education programs are allocated to the States and matched by the State; and 

Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
homemaking teathers, we fee] that the funds appropriated for the program are 
hot only important for the job training and safety training program but also 
for the power use program, since farm children will learn much about bette 
electrical living and farming in the school; and 

Whereas the American Vocational Association has asked our assistance: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and cor 
tination of the Barden Act funds to at least their present level. 

Region II- Comprises States of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina. 

Whereas the job training and safety training program conducted in coopera 
tion with the vocational authorities are a vital part of the operation of rural 
electric cooperatives: and 

Whereas the success of these programs is dependent on their being maintained 
on an eflicient and high-level basis; and 

Whereas there is great need for expanding the on-the-job training program 
throughout our area because line loads are being increased which result in 
increasing the line voltages: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the region II meeting of NRECA in session this 9th day of 
November 1954, does hereby express our appreciation for the consideration given 
by the 88d Congress to increasing George-Barden vocational funds; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we request the National Congress to continue appropriating 
sufficient funds for the continued operation of the vocational education program 
at present-day needs, 

Region I1I—Comprises States of Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee 

Whereas the job training and safety training programs conducted in cooper: 
tion with vocational authorities are a vital part of the operation of rural electric 
cooperatives ; and 

Whereas the success of these programs is dependent on their being maintained 
on an efficient and high-level basis: and 

Whereas there is great need for expanding the on-the-job training program 
throughout our area because line loads are being increased which result in 
increasing the line voltages: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the NRECA region III members in session this Sth day of 
October 1954 do hereby express our appreciation for the consideration given by 
the 83d Congress to increasing George-Barden vocational funds; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the National Congress to continue appropriating 
sufficient funds for the continued operation of the vocational educational pro- 
sram at present-day needs, 

Region VII—Comprises States of: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming. 
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Whereas we recognize that our job training and safety program is a vital part 
of the operation of our rural electric cooperatives : and 

Whereas the coutinued success of this program depends on sustaining its 
ficiency on the same high level; and 

Whereas the on-the-job training program now requires intensification through- 
it our area as line loads are increased, with the resulting increase in line 
oltages : New, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are appreciative of the consideration given to the Smith 
Hughes and George-Barden Act funds; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the Congress to continue the appropriation of suffi 
cient funds for the continued operation of the vocational education program at 
the same level, 

Region VILI—Comprises States of : Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma 

Whereas the job training and safety training program conducted in coopera 
tion With vocational authorities are a vital part of the operation of rural electrie 
cooperatives : and 

Whereas the success of these programs is dependent on their being maintained 
nan efficient and high level hasis, and 

Whereas there is great need for expanding the on-the-job training program 
throughout our area because line loads are being increased which result in 
increasing the line voltages : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation for the consideration given 
y the 88d Congress to increasing George-Barden vocational funds; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we request the National Congress to continue appropriating 
sufficient funds for the continued operation of the Vocational education program 
at present-day needs. 

Region IX—Comprises States of: California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington. Comprises Terirtory of Alaska. 

We urge Congress to appropriate adequate appropriations for job safety and 
vocational training programs under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 

Region X—Comprises States of: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas. 

Whereas the job training and safety training programs conducted in coopera 
tion With vocational authorities are a vital part of the operation of rural electric 
cooperatives ; and 

Whereas the successs of these programs is dependent on their being maintained 
onan efficient and high level basis, and 

Whereas there is great need for expanding the on-the-job training program 
throughout our area because line loads are being increased which result in in- 
creasing the line voltages: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the rural electric systems of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
in sesssion this 22d day of October 1954, do hereby express our appreciation for 
the consideration given by the S3d Congress to increasing George-Barden yoea- 
tional funds; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the National Congress to continue appropriating 
sufficient funds for the continued operation of the vocational education program 
at present-day needs. 


Exuinir C 


RESOLUTION OF THE PLANNING COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL RuRAL ELECTRIFICA 
rion JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 24, 1955 


Wheras the job training and safety training programs conducted in coopera- 
tion with vocational education authorities are a very essential part of the opera- 
tion of rural electric Cooperatives ; and 

Whereas the success of these programs is dependent upon educationally sound 
ind efficient training plans; and 

Whereas we have found the instruction given through the vocational educa- 
tion program to be in keeping with the needs for training within our program: 
and 

Whereas there is a need to further expand the on-the-job training to reach 
nore Cooperatives and to provide additional service to those already getting 
training: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the rural electrification planning committee of the National 
Job Training and Safety Conference in session this 24th day of February 1955, 
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request the 84th Congress to increase appropriations for George-Barden voca. 
tional education funds to assist in the increasing demands on the vocational] 
education programs. 
JOHN E. LANE, Chairman, 
Cc. C. Scorr, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT D 


STATEMENT BY A. E. BecKER, MANAGER, ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS ELEcTRIK 
COOPERATIVES 


Illinois had the honor of inaugurating the job training and safety program 
back in 1941 which has been adopted by, and is now operating, in 36 States. 

I was a member of the first State job training committee in Illinois and have 
remained on this committee since that time. I am also a member of the Illinois 
Foundation of Future Farmers of America Sponsoring Committee and served as 
president of this group last year. I am giving you this brief background to in- 
form you that I am well acquainted with all programs which are made possible 
by vocational education funds. 

It has been an inspiration and also a feeling of great satisfaction to work with 
the Illinois job training program. We have several hundred young men who 
returned from World War II who have been trained to serve on the line crews 
for the farmers of our State. They are all loyal, competent men who are doing 
a fine job and making outstanding citizens in their local communities. Our 
greatest satisfaction is our record of no fatal accidents for the past 8 years, 
The use of Federal funds and the cooperation of the trade and industrial sery- 
ices of vocational education makes this vital program possible. My sincere 
hope is that it will not be retarded in any way. 
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ExHIsit EK 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY STATEWIDE PRESIDENTS AND MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 
AT THEIR MAY 6, 1955, MEETING 

Whereas the presidents and managers of 17 statewide electric Cooperatiye 
associations assembled at their annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on May 
6, 1955, expressed their deep interest in continuing the high type of job training 
and safety program which is now in effect in all States, and 

Whereas it is essential that all electric cooperative employees be properly 
trained and educated to render the kind of adequate service the farmer members 
are entitled to, and 

Whereas each of the States of the United States maintains a trade and indus. 
trial education service as a part of their vocational education programs which 
are supported in part from Federal funds, and 

Whereas this support from Federal funds insures uniformity and a_ high 
quality of training of rural electric cooperatives’ employees through the coopera- 
tion of trade and industrial education services: Now, be it 

Resolved, That the representatives of 17 statewide rural electric cooperative 
associations earnestly request the 84th Congress to give favorable consideration 
to the appropriation of George-Barden Act funds in an amount which will insur 
the continuation of this vital program at its present high level. 

A. KE. Becker, President, 
WILLIAM T. Crisp, Secretary, 
Statewide Presidents and Managers Association 


BUDGET ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Dunuam. I would like to hit just a couple of major points. 

Our information indicates that og Budget Bureau recommended 
an appropriation of only $23,673,261, the same amount appropriated 
for fiscal 1955 for vocational educ pin for fiscal 1956. 

On March 21, 1955, the House ere this amount, $23,673.261, 
as a part of H. R. 5046. The George-Barden Act authorized 
appropriation of $29,300,000 for vocational education. At the present 
time only about 50 percent of those who need and can benefit by 
vocational education have an opportunity to enroll in vocational 
training. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great need to expand the program in all 
parts of the Nation. 

We have also submitted resolutions from our national association 
and from the various regional groups, including your own region, 
representing Alabama, Kentucky, Ash and Tennessee, indicat 
ing that they resolve that we request the National Congress to con 
tinue appropriating sufficient funds for the continued operation of 
vocational-education program at the present-day needs. 


TELEGRAM 


As a further addition, I would like to submit this for the record. 
It is a telegram we just received this morning from A. D. Mueller, 
general manager, Indiana Statewide Rural Electric ¢ ‘ooperative, Inc.. 
f Indianapolis, Ind. 

With your permission, I would like to read this to the group. 

Senator Hiix. Could you tell us what it says? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. We will have it appear in the record in full if 
will just summarize it. 
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(The telegram referred to follows :) 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Jay 19, 1955 
DoNALD H. DUNHAM, 
Vanager, Insurance and Retirement Division, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Importance of Barden Act funds to Indiana’s vocational training program for 
rural electric Cooperative line personnel cannot be overemphasized. Now sery 
ing nearly 150,000 farms, homes, churches, schools, and rural business estab 
lishments, plus several thousand sizable industrial plants. The need for a 
—— training and safety education program has never been greater than 

t present time. Our practice has always been to select local men for employ 
mole i and to train them in the vital skills necessary for work on high-voltage 
power lines. Thus creating and maintaining employment for breadwinners in 
yur local communities. The increased demands for this essential training 
among our 41 participating electric distribution systems has required a second 
safety and training instructor and without adequate appropriations, at least 
equal to that of last year for the George-Barden Act program, funds will not 
be available in Indiana to continue his vital services. We urge you to exert 
every effort to obtain approval of adequate appropriations to enable us to con 
tinue our recently expanded program to more effectively serve the needs of our 
electric systems and their line-crew personnel. 

A. 1D. MUELLER, 
General Manager, Indiana Statewide REC, Inc., Indianapolis Ind 


Inuinots Evecrric Cooperative 


Mr. Dunnam. They have just hired one additional man. They 
have had great difficulty in securing the necessary funds and he is 
reiterating the need of not only their State but the surrounding 
States for such funds as proof of need for such training. 

I would like to submit a brief statement of Mr. A. D. Becker, 
manager of the Illinois Electric Cooperative, the only State in the 
Union that has three men on the job. 

Our greatest satisfaction is our record of no fatal accidents for the last 8 
years. The use of Federal funds and the cooperation of the trade and industrial 
services of vocational education makes this vital program possible. My sincere 
hope is that it will not be retarded in any way. 


That is certainly my own personal reiteration. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hin. Thank you for coming, Mr. Dunham. We appreci- 
ute it very much indeed. 

Mr. Dunuam. Thank you, gentlemen. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau or LaBor STATISTICS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


STATEMENTS OF NATHANIEL H. ROGG, ECONOMIST, AND JOSEPH B 
McGRATH, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


LABOR REQUIREMENTS, HOUSING AND BUILDING SURVEY 


Senator Hiti. Next we have Mr. N. H. Rogg, National Association 
of Home Builders, 

Mr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph McGrath, legis- 
lative director for the National Association of Home Builders. 


62284——55 74 
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We have a few brief remarks to make about an item in the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics budget relating to their request for funds totaling 
$165,000 for labor requirements, housing characteristics, and a survey 
of building. 

I have with me Mr. Rogg, who is the economist for the organized 
home-building industry and would like very briefly to tell you what 
it is that is important. 

Senator Hitz. All right. 

Mr. Roce. I would like to express my gratitude and thanks for 
your patience, Mr. Chairman. 

I will summarize my statement and then submit it for the record, 

Senator Hux. All right, sir. 

Mr. Roce. This committee made possible, as Mr. Colean said, a 
very substantial improvement in the activity in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, one of great benefit to the home-building industry and to 
the entire economy by improving housing tsarts. 

It seems imperative that we move ahead to another phase. 

This industry during the past few months has been probably the 
most discussed industry in the entire economy on the questions of 
overbuilding, excess of mortgage debt, kind of houses we are getting. 

It has come up in the public and the press, and with people who 
make decisions, like yourself, Senator. In order to make properly 
such decisions, we should know the kind of houses we are getting, the 
kind of financing, makeup of the industry, the numbers involved. 

As I was preparing this testimony I received a call from a large 
firm in New York City, asking how many builders there were, how 
many large ones were building the large homes and how many were 
building the small. I had to say that if this were 1950, I would have 
been able to tell him. 

Senator Hint. But not today? 

Mr. Roge. Not today. 

Among the other items for which this appropriation will be useful 
is to get some indication of expectations on activity. This is very 
important, it seems to me, for our economic future. 

It is not a very large sum, as appropriations go, but it has all man- 
ner of significance. It is occasionally suggested that the industry 
itself should collect these statistics. We would like to emphasize that 
the only statistics that we are talking about are public-policy statistics, 
statistics which are needed to make the kind of decision that you people 
are faced with all the time. 

I am not talking about statistics which will benefit just the industry. 

I should say, too, that this request is supported by a large variety of 
trade associations which have worked together. Mr. Colean has cov- 
ered that in his testimony. 

Thank you very much, sir, 

Senator Hitt. We appreciate very much your coming down here 
and giving us this testimony. 

Mr. McGratn. Thank you. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


senator Hitt. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


My name is Nathaniel H. Rogge. I am the economist for the National Associa- 
‘ion of Home Builders, an organization of some 33,000 members who constitute 
the trade association of the private home-building industry. 

Iam appearing here today to speak on behalf of the budget for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics program for 1955-56. First, it is desirable to talk for a moment 
about the problem of housing statistics generally. Anybody dealing with housing 
statistics is bound to suffer frustration. The data are, in too many cases, weak, 
thin, or nonexisting. It should be said right at the outset that this is no criticism 
of the job being done with limited funds in the various Federal agencies. This 
is basically a problem of money. 

One part of the job being done on statistics we are disappointed with, and 
that is perhaps the fault of industry as much as Government. There has not 
heen developed a proper appreciation of the importance of statistical data both 
to businessmen and for use in making public policy. 

The home-building industry today is a $13 billion industry in new construction 
lone. At its current level it is providing—we guess in the light of current 
statistics—nearly 1 million man-years of employment on site, at least as much, 
and probably more in the factories. In recent months the home-building industry 
has probably been the most discussed industry in America in connection with 
the current economic outlook. Questions as to whether we are overbuilding. 
whether the debt is too high, whether the market demand is there, have occupied 
the press, the public, and the gentlemen making Government housing policy, 
yourselves among them. 

Last year we had something of a downturn in business activity. In our 
opinion, without the home-building industry that downturn would have been 
far more prolonged and more severe. In this regard the following quotation 
from National City Bank letter for March is pertinent: “Perhaps the most 
striking development contributing to recovery and demanding more labor and 
materials has been the acceleration of construction, particularly building of 
homes.” In view of this it would seem that the industry warrants some attention 
both from the viewpoint of public policy and the needs of private business. 
Yet we know very little about the characteristics of the business firms that 
make up the industry, about the characteristics of the market, about the product. 

Over the years the BLS has done an increasingly hetter job of providing 
activity information. Because of favorable congressional action not too long 
ago, the BLS has been able to improve to a high degree of reliability its reports 
on new nonfarm housing started. 

It seems imperative that we move on to another phase of the improvement 
of construction statistics. In order properly for the Congress and the Govern- 
ment to make decisions on the construction industry, we should know what 
kinds of houses we are getting, at what sales prices, and what type of financing. 
We should also know the makeup of the industry, how many builders are 
involved, and what their product is. Practically daily our office has occasion 
to tell some of our members or some of the larger business firms that information 
of this nature, in which they are specifically interested, is simply not available. 
As this testimony was being prepared, we received a call from a large firm in 
New York City, asking whether we could tell them how many houses were 
built by the typical builder, what proportion of the building was done by large 
firms, and by small firms. Gentlemen, the only information available on this 
subject is a sample survey made in 1949 and 1950 by the BLS. It seems to us 
imperative that now, 5 years later, we have a better and more up-to-date under- 
standing of this situation. We had a request a few days ago as to the number of 
houses built on slabs. We could answer that question were this 1950. Today 
such information is nonexistent. 

Among the kind of items for which this appropriation will be used is informa- 
tion on expectations of future activity. In the kind of complex form of society 
in which we live such forecasts are of the utmost importance as guides for the 
‘conomie future, This is true not only for the businessmen, who will make use 
of this data, but for the Congress and Government officials, who must carry the 
heavy load of making determinations on Government policy and administrative 
regniation along these lines. 
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Of course, it is occasionally suggested that the industry collect these statistics 
Perhaps for certain kinds of statistics useful only to industry this might be 
desirable. We certainly do not think it is desirable for private sources fo 
‘ollect. statistics Which are essentially basic to the determination of public 
policy, and that is the kind of statistics we are here talking about. 

The home-building industry has shared in the review and support of this 
request with other industries involved in construction. We have a joint trade 
association group working with the chamber of commerce on the improvement of 
(Government activity in this area. Our private-industry groups basically are 
of the opinion that these data should serve a very hecessary public purpose, and 
we urge on this committee their support for this operation. We are convinced 
of its necessity and we know that it is not a duplication of anything being done 
either in the Government or in industry. 

Last year a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
nade a careful study of economic statistics. The hearings of that committee 
contain numerous citations to the necessity for improving our understanding ot 
this very complex society. The subcommittee holding the hearing recommended 
to the full joint committee, and the committee approved a statement that “The 
<vbcommittee is particularly interested in the implementation given the recom 
mendations for improvement in labor force, employment and unemployment 
statistics * * * and in construction statistics.” The improvement in constru 
‘ion statistics, Which we are here today supporting, corresponds to that referred 
to in the report of this subcommittee. 






















































































Senator Hin. Mr. Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
National Sand & Gravel Association, had requested an opportunity 
to testify in behalf of funds for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. 
Ahearn was notified that he would be heard this morning but he was 
tnable to be with us and sent over his statement which T shall include 
in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
































STATEMENT (BY VINCENT P. AHEARN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL SAND & 
GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 








The work-injury statistics and accident-cause surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics each constitute an important service to the safety movement. The 
data provided by these surveys are basic working tools for the safety engineers 
of industry and for the industrial-management officials who must appraise the 
need for and the results of the safety activities in their respective organizations 

The injury-rate surveys of the Bureau provide the only comprehensive measures 
of work-injury occurrence by which the relative accomplishments in accident 
prevention in different industries can be evaluated, They point out the indus 
tries in which the incidence of injuries is high and stimulate the representatives 
of those industries to develop industrywide safety programs, Conversely, they 
point out the industries in which accident control has been successful and stimu 
inte the representatives of those industries to greater efforts to maintain their 
favorable positions. 

At the plant level the national injury rates have a specific operating function 
They are the norms against which the plant-safety engineer and his management 
compare the experience of their own operations to determine whether or not 
their accident-prevention efforts are keeping pace with those of their competi 
ors. Equally important, management uses these comparisons effectively in 
soliciting and maintaining employee cooperation in plant-safety programs. 



























































these purposes best when they are presented in fine industry detail. Obviously 











available in greater detail than that shown in current reports. 

Because the direct promotion of work-safety programs is a State function 
strong pressure exists within the safety movement for the development of State 
injury rates—not as a substitute for the national rates, but as an effective sup 
plement to the national rates. To meet this need. many of the States have estal 
lished or are planning to establish work-injury rate surveys within their juris 
dictions. Currently 14 States (Alabama, Arkansas. Connectient, Towa, Maine 
































The national injury rates provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics serve 


their significance is enhanced as they become more specific. The interests of the 
safety movement would be advanced substantially if the national rates were 
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Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Washington) are operating such surveys, and at least 4 more are 
vonsidering starting similar surveys in the near future. 

When these State surveys are operated independently, the methods of collec- 
tion and presentation of the data vary widely. Because strict comparability is 
not maintained from State to State, much of the potential value of these statis- 
tics is lost. The efforts of the States in assembling the materials and the efforts 
of the employers who provide the basic data are not effectively utilized. Many 
employers, moreover, become subject to a double reporting burden. They are 
requested to report on one form to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the national 
injury-rate series and to the State on another somewhat different form. 

The safety movement needs these National and State injury rates, and indus- 
try wants them to be provided. But industry also wants to see the different 
series coordinated and developed along uniform lines so that the assembled data 
can be utilized most effectively for the intended purpose. Industry also wants 
to be relieved of the burden of duplicate reporting to the Federal and State 
agencies. 

These objectives can be achieved very simply. In six States the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the State agency are now conducting their surveys on a 
joint cooperative basis. The participating employers submit only one report 
which serves both the National and State programs. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, by providing technical assistance and acting as coordinator of the several 
programs, has helped these States to develop and maintain standardized proce- 
dures. The statistics produced in this group of States arecomparable. They are 
more significant because they adhere to nationally accepted standards and 
thereby are more useful to the safety movement. Everyone concerned with the 
collection, analysis, and use of work-injury information has benefited through 
these cooperative State-Federal programs. 

The safety movement can be strengthened and, literally speaking, the lives and 
imbs of many workers may be saved through the expansion of these cooperative 
injury-rate programs into additional States. I wish to endorse the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ request for additional funds to extend this program. 

I also wish to endorse the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ request for additional 
funds to expand its studies of the causes of work accidents. 

These studies provide the basic information necessary for the development of 
effective accident-prevention programs. They identify the specific hazards which 
lead to accidents in particular kinds of operations. They tell how and why 
workers get hurt. They warn both management and workers of the dangers 
which must be eliminated. They provide safety engineers with supporting evi- 
dence in their efforts to introduce changes in methods and procedures which will 
eliminate hazards. And for the vast majority of employers who have no safety 
engineers on their staffs, the Bureau’s reports provide convincing evidence of 
the seriousness of hazards which are frequently overlooked. They stimulate 
interest in accident prevention and provide specific guidance in the development 
of accident-prevention programs. 

In. planning these studies, the Bureau consults with the trade associations 
of the industries concerned and invariably receives their endorsement and co- 
operation. The associations usually arrange to circulate the survey findings to 
their entire membership and in a number of instances have instituted industry- 
wide safety campaigns as a result of the studies (e. g., breweries, foundries, 
structural clay products). 

To date, the Bureau has only scratched the surface in its program of accident- 
cause analysis. Ideally, such studies should be made for every industrial opera- 
tion and for every occupation. The Bureau’s modest proposal to do three of these 
studies per year does not approach the ideal, but it is a step in the right direction. 
If you grant this request, you will be rendering a substantial service to the safety 
movement. 


Senator Hiri. Now we have three witnesses dealing with unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employees. 
Mr. Walters? 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL, A. F. or L. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR 


TABER AMENDMENT 


Mr. Waurers. Mr. Chairman, I have 2 statements, 1 covering the so 
called Taber rider that we are very much opposed to because we fee| 
that under the law the Federal employees are under the control of the 
State setups and it should be that way. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


The other point that I wish to touch on is where the House elim- 
inated $39,000 from the Labor Department’s recommendations on edu- 
cational safety, which we are greatly concerned with and we trust and 
hope and believe that this committee will reinsert that $39,000 for 
this program. 

Senator Hity. For the safety program ? 

Mr. Watrers. That is right. 

As you will recall, you now have before you as chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee a safety bill which you are studying. 

Senator Hii. That is right at the present time. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Watters. This $39,000 would be a step in the right direction in 
getting this safety program started. 
Senator Hix. Thank you, Mr. Walters. 


Mr. Watters. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, GOVERN MEN 
EMPLOYEES’ Councin A. F. or L.—on SAFETY, EDUCATIONAL AND TRAININ( 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, by way of introduction, my 
name is Thomas G. Walters, operations director of the Government Employees’ 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

The Government Employees’ Council of the American Federation of Labor is 
made up of 21 national and international unions whose membership, in whole 
or in part, are civil service employees. The total Federal and postal employee 
membership of the Government Employes’ Council is more than 500,000. 

The 21 member unions of the Government Employees’ Council are extremely 
concerned and interested in improving the safety record of Federal and postal 
employees. 

The safety committee chairman, Russell M, Stephens, president of the Nationa! 
Federation of Technical Engineers, and the members of the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council safety committee have spent lots of time on the question of 
safety, and legislation will be introduced at an early date, setting up the frame 
work for a safety program throughout the Federal Government. 

You have before you statistics, from the Bureau of Labor Standards, outlin- 
ing the statistical record of accidents throughout the Federal service, and I am 
sure that we all agree that this is not a good record and one that none of wus 
can have any pride in, but we are all anxious to reduce the number of accidents 
in the Federal service, and thereby help to eliminate human suffering, and in 
the long run will greatly reduce the cost to the Federal Government. 

We strongly recommend that the $39,000 should be reinserted in the appro- 
priation bill to stimulate greater safety activity on the part of the Government 
agencies. The $39,000 is the approximate average cost of a single fatal injury 
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in the Federal service. If by appropriating $39,000 and by the establishment 
of a greater safety educational training program we could save one fatal injury 
the $39,000 would be, in fact, a saving for the Federal Government. 

Under the present setup many agencies would be happy to modernize their 
safety program, provided they had the technical advice and know-how. 

If Congress will furnish the Department of Labor with the requested $39,000: 
and charge the Department of Labor with the responsibility of furnishing the 
technical know-how, supervision and educational instructions, I feel that the 
safety record in the Federal Government would greatly improve. 

We strongly recommend that the $39,000 be made available to the Department 
of Labor to improve our safety program. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you and 
the members of your committee and expressing the thinking of the Government 
Employees’ Council, A. F. of L., on this most important subject. 


Senator Hitxi. Mr. John A. McCart, of the American Federation of 
Government Employees? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. McCART, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


TABER AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCarr. It will take me no longer than 1 minute to summarize 
this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, we, too, as Government employees, are interested 
in the so-called Taber amendment restricting the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation to Federal workers who happen to resign posi- 
tions. We say only that resignations from work can be caused by 


various reasons, many of which are completely legitimate, and that 
Federal employees should be paid under the laws prevailing in the 
States. 

The only other point that I would like to urge serious considera- 
tion of is the restoration of the $39,000 in the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards so that the program can be made effective. 

With your knowledge and experience from your membership and 
chairmanship of the Senate Labor Committee, we are sure you realize 
fully the needs for an effective program in that field. 

Senator Hix. I think we agree with you as to the importance of it. 

Mr. McCarrt. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Titi. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
Mr. McCarr. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees is composed of individuals employed by various Federal 
agencies throughout the United States, its Territories, and possessions. We 
desire to address ourselves to that part of H. R. 5046 providing funds for financ- 
ing unemployment compensation benefits for Federal employees during the next 
fiscal year. 

Specifically, our members are concerned about the language in lines 11 to 14 
on page 8, which prohibits use of appropriated funds to pay unemployment com- 
pensation benefits “to any person who voluntarily severs his or her employment 
with the Government of the United States.” 
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Under Public Law 767, 83d Congress, unemployment compensation was ex 
tended to Federal workers. The statute provides that these employees sha} 
receive such benefits subject to the law of the State in which they had their lay; 
official station in Federal service before filing their first compensation Claim. 

Our federation urges the committee to delete the language in lines 11 to 14 
page 8, of H. R. 5046 as being totally unnecessary. Furthermore, the provision 
will prove inequitable to Federal workers and will present extreme difficulty jn 
ndministration. 

Bearing in mind the fact that unemployed Federal workers are awarded bene- 
fits under conditions prescribed under the laws of several States, it should }y 
emphasized that all State statutes disqualify those employees who quit their 
job without good cause. The language referred to in H. R. 5046, therefore, accom 
plishes no purpose, since current State laws now bar Federal workers from unem 
ployment benefits if they do not resign for a good cause. 

Comparison of State statutes and the provision inserted in H. R. 5046 point 
up a distinct disadvantage to Federal employees. Private industry workers, who 
quit their jobs for compelling and good reasons, can receive unemployment com 
pensation under conditions outlined in the respective State laws. The language 
of H. R. 5046 referred to above would make Federal workers who quit their jobs 
ineligible for benefits, regardless of circumstances. 

For example, an employee who is required to resign because of ill health. Or 
on an employee whose agency is transferred to another locality and the worker 
is unable to follow his job and resigns. Or the handicapped employee who finds 
it impossible to continue in his present job because of his disability. Or the 
Federal worker, whose job is downgraded, resulting in a loss of several hundreds 
of dollars annually, and who tenders his resignation. All of these would be 
denied unemployment compensation coverage under the language of H. R. 5046. 
This would occur even though the person is capable of performing other duties 
and actively seeks other employment. 

Then there is the question of administration. Under the provisions of Public 
Law 767, the Secretary of Labor has completed agreements with various States 
for administration of unemployment compensation for Federal employees. It 
would be necessary to renegotiate these pacts if the language referred to were to 
be retained in H. R. 5046. 

In cases where the States refuse to enter new agreements, the Secretary of 
Labor would be compelled to establish methods of payment as described in see- 
tion 1508 (a) of Public Law 767. This would add a serious administrative burden 
to the Labor Department and would result in addition expenditures. 

Finally, we must consider the propriety of maging a substantive change in 
Public Law 767 through an appropriations act. As the members of this committee 
are probably aware, legislation similar to that embodied in Public Law 767 was 
considered for many years by the Senate Committee on Finance and the House 
Committee on Ways and Means before it was finally enacted. The fundamental 
revision in the unemployment compensation statute for Federal workers pro- 
posed in H. R. 5046 should be the subject of study by the appropriate legislative 
committees of the House and Senate before final action is taken. A basic change 
in the statute should not be attempted by an amendment to an appropriations 
measure. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the reasons cited above, we urge that the committee 
delete the language now appearing in lines 11 to 14, page 8 in H. R. 5046. 

On behalf of members of our Federation who are vitally concerned with this 
legislation, we desire to express appreciation for the committee’s arranging to 
hear our views. 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Howard E. Munro? 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD E. MUNRO, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION-METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 
A. F. OF L., PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I 
can briefly sum up. 

Senator H1tu. Fine. 

Mr. Munro. I would like to present for the record a photostatic 
copy of a letter from the Panama Canal Company, which deseribes one 
of the conditions whereby a quit would be legitimate for unemploy 
ment insurance. 

Senator Hm. The letter will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
Balbou Heights, C. Z., January 31, 1955 
Mr. Harry J. AILANT: 

Dear Str: As a result of a recent decision concerning the staffing of positions 
of truek drivers in the motor transportation division of the transportation and 
terminals bureau, the president, Panama Canal Company, has approved the 
reallocation of these positions to locality rates. Effective March 6, 1955, new 
appointments to such positions will be made at local rate grade 10 (80.78-$0.93 
an hour) or grade 11 (S$0.85-81.05 an bour), and all current rates for positions of 
truck driver, heavy, special, $2.41 an hour, third step, will be rerated to the 
proper locality rate. This proposed action is being taken as a result of the 
reexamination of these positions and the determination that they fall within 
the category of occupations which can be filled readily through locality sources 
and thus are compensable at locality rates. 

This notice constitutes the 30 days advance notice of proposed reduction in 
rank or compensation required by section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended. If you fell that there has been a violation of your rights 
under the Veterans’ Preference Act or the civil-service regulations, you may ap- 
peal by answer to the personnel director personnally and in writing, and may 
furnish affidavits in support of such answer, within 10 days following receipt 
of this notice and thereafter, if the personnel director's decision should be ad- 
verse to you, you may appeal in writing to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Your appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion must be made within 10 days after March 6, 1955, the date for effecting the 
proposed reduction in rank and compensation. 

Since several employees, including yourself, currently at the higher rate of 
pay will be affected by this action the president, Panama Canal Company, has 
approved the policy of saving the current rate of pay (but not the rank) of 
present incumbents in positions currently at higher rates for a period not to 
exceed one year from the date of this notice. Seyond that date, should you 
continue in the position, your pay will be at the then prevailing local rate wage 

If you are interested in seeking transfer to another position within the Com- 
pany-Government organization, please notify this office either in writing or in 
person of your desire for transferring and we will he glad to give you all possible 
assistance, in the light of your qualifications and availability of vacant positions 
In the event of personal calls, it is suggested that you consult the chief, place- 
ment and records branch, employment and utilization division, room 102, Admin- 
istration Building, Balboa Heights, telephone 2-1886 or the manager, Central 
Labor Office, Cristobal, 38-1228. 

Very truly yours. 
Epwarp A, Doonan, Personnel Director 
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TABER RIDER 


Mr. Munro. The call for a reduction in salary is from the $2.40 a 
hour, and we ask your consideration in striking the Taber rider. 

Senator Hm.. Thank you very much, Mr. Munro. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Munro. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows) : 


STATEMENT OF HowarRp E. MUNRO, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, THe CEN 
Lasor Unton—Mevrart Trapes CounciL, AFL, or tHe PANAMA CANAL ZON} 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Howard E. Munro 
I am the legislative representative of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council. Iam an employee of the Panama Canal Company and have 
lived on the Canal Zone since May 1948. At present I am on leave without pay 
from the Panama Canal Company. 

The organizations which I represent are the central bodies of 26 unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The membership of these unions are 
the United States citizens employed by the United States to operate, maintain, 
and protect the Panama Canal. 

We would like to call your attention to the proviso on page 8 of the act, start 
ing on line 11, dealing with unemployment compensation for Federal employees 
This proviso reads: 

“Provided, That none of the funds appropriated in this act shall be paid to any 
person who voluntarily severs his or her employment with the Government of 
the United States.” 

First of all we want to make it quite clenr that we do not subscribe to the ide: 
that everyone who quits his job should be given unemployment compensation 
be he Federal employee or private industry employee. 

However, we do believe that certain emplovees who are forced to quit their 
jobs are entitled to consideration. This consideration is given to employees of 
private industry by law in some States and should not be denied Federal em 
ployees under similar conditions in the same States. We hope that some day 
all States will have such provisions in the State unemployment compensatior 
laws. 

I have a photostat of a letter dated January 31, 1955, sent by the Panama 
Canal Company, a Government corporation, to one of their employees, which 
I ask be made part of the record. A similar letter was sent to nine other 
employees on the same day. 

Briefly this letter states that the positions held by these 10 men, paying at 
present $2.41 per bour to United States citizens will on March 6, 1955, be 
recruited from local sources, non-United States citizens, and will be paid at 
rates ranging from 78 cents to $1.05 per hour. 

The letter further states because there are several employees involved, the 
incumbent United States citizen will retain the $2.41 rate for 1 year, or until 
January 31, 1956. After that date, should they desire to continue working, thes 
will do so at reduced rate. 

While this is not a dismissal from service, its effect is the same, as no United 
States citizen can exist on the Canal Zone on wages of $1.05 per hour. How- 
ever, these 10 men’s records will show resignation which will bar them from 
unemployment compensation, if this proviso remains in force and they are unable 
to find employment at once in the United States. 

This is not an isolated case, as it is expected the effect of the recent Treaty 
and Memorandum of Understanding between the Republic of Panama and the 
United States will produce similar cases. 

These are the type of cases which we believe deserve consideration and 
should not be eliminated from benefits by a blanket proviso, but should be 
allowed the consideration set up for such cases in private industry by some 
State unemployment compensation laws. 

We ask that this proviso be stricken from the act. 
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DEARTMENT OF Herattu, Epucation, AND WELFARE 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, APPEARING AS A PRIVATE 
CITIZEN 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator Hlinn. Mr. Whatley / 

Mr. Wirartey. My name is David Whatley and I am appearing as 

private citizen. I represent no organization. 

Briefly, may I call attention to three different items / 

Senator Ifitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watery. First, Mr. Chairman, on the appropriation for 
vrants to States for public assistance, I suggest that the appropria- 
tion of $1.4 billion can be substantially reduced if not in this next 
fixcal year, in the subsequent fiscal year, by allocating an additional 

nount above the budget request for administrative e xpenses, Bureau 

' Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, for inspectors 
to inane t within the various States the relief rolls, in an effort to elimi- 
nate many thousands of individuals now receiving old-age assistance 
or ald to ‘depe ndent children who could and should be supported by 
their families. 

We might save many hundreds of millions that way which could 

better expended on the more urgent items in this bill that so des- 
perately need to be increased above the budget estimate. A dramatic 
example was referred to by Mrs. Ellickson of the CIO, referring to 
the reduction by the Budget Bureau in the amounts recommended by 


the expert committees for the various research programs under the 
jurisdiction of the National Institutes of Health. 


POLIO VACCINE INOCULATION 


Second, Mr. Chairman, may I urge the committee to give attention 
to the aa of increasing the amount requested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare for polio vaccine inoculation. 
\s Donald Montgomery testified, the amount requested will not ex- 
tend even to all the needy children. 

I suggest that only when the Federal Government will appropri- 
ate adequi ite sums for free inoculation for all children, whatever their 
need, as Canada is doing, will you have an adequate and equitable dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. As the public enthusiasm for inoculation 
‘bates, I fear many parents will defer inoculation when they cannot 
ifford the cost. 

Secondly, the confining of free vaccine to those children qualifying 
under any type of means test will engender problems very detrimen- 
tal to the social attitudes of the children involved. 


HEALTH SERVICE TO INDIANS 


Third, may I ask that I be permitted to include in my remarks some 
charts which were prepared by the Division of Health of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, showing the desperate need for additional funds 
above that requested by the Budget Bureau for public health services 
to reservation Indians and Alaska natives. I suggest that the amount 
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requested of and reduced by the Budget Bureau might be the min 


mum needed. 

Mr. Hitt. When will you have those charts, Mr. Whatley ¢ 

Mr. Wuat tery. Will tomorrow be all right? 

Senator Hit. If you will submit them to the clerk, please. 

(CLERK’s Nore.—The charts were not received in time to be included 
in the printed hearings.) 

Mr. Wuattey. Thank you. 

Mies L. CoLeran, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 24, 195 
Hon. Lister HI1I.u, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Senator Hitt: In connection with the testimony submitted by me or 
May 20 supporting the reinstatement of the item of $165,000 for housing statistics 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I wish to add that I am authorized to say that 
this testimony also has the support of the United States Savings and Loan League 
and the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, as well as the Chamber oj 
Commerce of the United States, for whom the testimony was directly presented 

I want to thank you again for your courtesy. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mites L. Coueas 


Senator Hitt. This concludes the hearings. The committee will 
stand in recess, 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, May 20, 1955, the subcon 
mittee recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. ) 
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